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PREFACE 


L THE NATURE OF THE SYNTOPICON 

B y calling this work “a Syntopicon of Great Boo\s of the Western 
> World” the editors hope to characterize its nature, to indicate the 
function it performs in relation to the set as a whole, and to assert its 
originality as an intellectual instrument. The relation of these two volumes 
of The Great Ideas to the rest of the set is the key to the nature of the Syn* 
topicon and its originality as an instrument. Apart from this relation. The 
Great Ideas, though to some extent readable in itself, does not perform 
the function for which it was created— to show that the 443 works which 
comprise Volumes 4 to 54 can be seen and used as something more than a 
collection of books. 

The great books are pre-eminently those which have given the western 
tradition its life and light. The unity of this set of books does not consist 
merely in the fact that each member of it is a great book worth reading* 
A deeper unity exists in the relation of all the books to one tradition, a 
unity shown by the continuity of the discussion of common dacmes smd 
problems. It is claimed for this set of great books that all the works in it 
are significantly related to one another and that, taken together, they ade- 
quately present the ideas and issues, the terms and topics, that have made 
the western tradition what it'is. More than a collection of books, then, this 
set is a certain kind of Tf^Yiole that can and should be read as such. 

The Great Ideas results from and records such a reading of the great 
books. The" aim of this “syntopical reading” was to discover the unity and 
continuity of western thought in the discussion of common themes and 
problems from one end of the tradition to the other. The Syntopicon does 
not reproduce or present the results of this reading in a digest to save 
others the trouble of reading the great books for themselves. On the . coup 
trary, it only lays down the lines along which a syntopical reading of the 
great books can be done, and shows why and how it should be done. The 

xi 
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various uses of the Syntom^^^j^sc^ctjl of this Preface all 

derive from its primary pur^y ^ifi^syfyc as a guide to the reading of 
Great Boo\s of the Western World as a unified whole. 

The lines along which a syntopical reading of the great books can and 
should be done are the main lines of the continuous discussion rbat r uns 
through the thirty centuries of western civilization. This great conversa- 
tion across the ages is a living organism whose structure the Syntopicon 
tries to ^iculate. It tries to show the many strands of this conversation be- 
tween the greatest minds of western civilization on the themes which have 
eoncemed men in every epoch, and which cover the Whole range of man’s 
speculative inquiries and practical interests. To the extent that it succeeds, 
it reveals the unity and continuity of the western tradition, 
it was with these considerations in mind that the editors called The 


Great Ideas a syntopicon of the great books— literally, a collection of the 
topics w’hich arc the main themes of the conversation to be found in the 
books.. A topic is a subject of discussion. It is a place at which minds meet 
—to agree or disagree, but at least to communicate with one another 
about some common concern. Just as a number of minds, or what they 
have to say, can be related by their relevance to a common theme, so a 
number of topics can be related by their relevance to a common term— a 
single concept or category which generates a number of problems or 
themes for discussion. Hence the Syntopicon is organized, first, by a list- 
ing of the ideas that are the important common terms of discussion; and, 

Ac topics that arc the various particular points 
tA)out which the discussion of eSph of these ideas revolves. 

The full title of this vtoik— The Qreat Ideas, a Syntopicon of Great 
Books of the Western World — indicates not only that its structure 
cohsists of terms and topics, but also Aat ii functions as a guide to Ae 
great books from which its terms and topics are drawn. But Ac title ma y 
fail to indicate anoAer tiqually important function whiA Ae Syntopicon 
performs when it is taken together wiA Ae great books. By serving as a 
guide-to Ac syntopicalrcading of Ac great books, it docs more Aan trans- 
ferm Aem from a mere collection of books into a unified whole; it traiUH 
Aem into a new kind of encyclopaedic wholc-a new kind of 
reference hb^. WiAout in any way interfering wiA all Ac values Ac 
great books have as boob to be read individually, Ae Syntopicon gives 
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tbtm the fimher utmty unified refer^oe 1 ^) 1:317 in die realm of 
thdugjht and opinion. ,xa i >- 

Because of the traditional approved importance of the thought and 
opinion contained in the great books, the Syntopicon, in the editors’ <^in> 
ion, creates an intellectual instrument which is comparable to, rhnng b 
quite distinct from, the dictionary and the encyclopaedia. The dictionary 
is a basic reference work in the sphere of language. The general ^cyckv 
paedia is a basic reference work in the sphere of fact, concerned with all 
matters ascertainable in the present state of historical and scientific knowl- 
edge. The Syntopicon — these two vohunes taken together with the rest of 
the set — ^is a basic reference work in the sphere of ideas, comprehending’the 
wisdom and understanding accumulated thus far in all major fields of 
inquiry. As its utility is realized, it will, the editors hope, take its place 
beside the dictionary and the encyclopaedia in a triad of fundamental ref- 
erence works. 


II. THE STRUCTURE OF THE SYNTOPICON 

The Great Ideas consists of 102 chapters, each of which provides a syn- 
topical treatment of one of the basic terms or concepts in the great bodca 
As the Table of Contents indicates, the chapters are arranged in the 
betical order of these 102 terms or concepts: from Angel to Love in 
ume I, and from Man to World in Volume II. 

Following the chapter on Wqru^ there are two appendices. Appendix I 
is a Bibliography of Additional Readings. Appendix II is an essay on the 
Principles and Methods of Syntopical Construction. These two appendices 
arc in turn followed by an Inventory of Terms. 

' , ' , 

THE 102 . CHAPTERS , 

Each of the 102 chapters is constructed acxordlng to the sai^ patleni 
Each consists of five parts — ^an Introduction, an Outline, of Topics, Refec* 
ences, Cross-References, and Additional Readings. The inndr Strui^uceiof 
the Syntopicon is constituted by the order and relation of the^e fi^riNtrts, 
and by the integral relation of the Inventory of Teems to the f02 

whole. /t' . 
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(1) INTRODUCTION. Each chapter begins widi an essay which com- 
ments on the various meanings of the idea under consideration, and takes 
note of the problems it has raised and the controversies it has occasioned 
in the tradition of western thought. 

The Introduction to a great idea is designed to serve as a guide to its 
topics and, through them, to the content of the references. For certain of 
the most important topics, it frequently provides, in the words of the au- 
thors themselves, a foretaste of the great conversation contained in the 
passages referred to. The Introduction usually expands on the necessarily 
brief statement of the themes or issues in the Outline of Topics, and fur- 
nishes some comment on the structure of the Outline as a whole, and on 
the relation of particular topics to one another. 

The Introduction serves one other purpose. It indicates some of the con- 
nections between the idea it discusses and other great ideas, thus function- 
ing as a commentary on the Cross-References. In some cases, the Introduc- 
tion also calls attention to the way in which certain works recommended 
in the Additional Readings supplement the references to the great books 
in the discussion of certain aspects of the idea under consideration. 

(2) OUTLINE OF TOPICS. In each chapter, the Outline of Topics 
follows the Introduction. It states the major themes of the conversation to 
he found in the great books on the idea of that chapter. It exhibits the in- 
ternal structure of the idea by presenting its topics in relation to one an- 
othcr. There are about 3000 topics in the Syntopicon as a whole, an average 
of 30 to a chapter, though the actual number varies from as few as six top- 
ics in a chapter to as many as 76. 

The 3(w topics provide a statement of the scope and variety of subjects 
vvith which the great books deal in a substantial and significant fashion. 
Since the topics are divided among 102 chapters, according to the great 
ideas under which they fall, the user of the Syntopicon can find a particu- 
lar topic by turning to the chapter on the idea which is a central term ex- 
press^ in the statement of that topic or, if not actually present in the 
phrasing of the topic, is implied by it. 

Almost all the topics involve one or more terms other than the name of 
tte great idea under which they fall. Hence, by consulting the Inventory 
<a Tenm, the user of the Syntopicon can ascertain whether the particular 
subject m which he is interested is represented by one or more of the 3000 
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topics. As will be seen below, the prime function of the Inventory is to 
enable the user of the Syntopicon to find topics in which he is interested 
and which he could not otherwise find except by examining the Outlines 
of Topics, chapter by chapter. 

Since the references to the great books are organized by topics, the indi- 
vidual topic, rather than a great idea, is the elementary unit of the Syntop- 
icon. From the standpoint of the references, the great ideas are collec- 
tions of topics. The same is true of all the other terms listed in the Inven- 
tory of Terms. For each of these, one or more topics are the headings unr 
der which the discussion of the subject can be found in the great books. 
The user of the Syntopicon must, therefore, always use a topic rather than 
a term to discover what the great books have to say on a particular subject 
However, with the help of the Inventory of Terms, he can always use a 
term to find the topics which either state or approximately represent the 
subject of his interest 

For the convenience of the reader, the Outline of Topics in each chap- 
ter is keyed to the pages of the Reference section which immcdiately'fol- 
lows. In the Outline, the number to the right of a particular topic indicates 
on which page of the Reference section it begins. 

(3) REFERENCES. The References arc the heart of each chapter. As 
the Introduction and the Outline of Topics are designed to help the re||^ta| 
use the References, so the References, organized topically, are designed 
enable him to turn to the great books for the discussion of a particular 
subject. For each topic they locate, by volume and page, the relevant works 
and passages in Great Books of the Western World. There arc about 
163,000 references in the Syntopicon as a whole, an average of 1500 to a 
chapter, though the actual number varies from as few as 284 references 
in a chapter to as many as 7065. 

Under each topic, the references are arranged in the order in which the 
authors and their works appear in Great Books of the Western World, 
References to the Bible, when present, are always placed first. The order 
of references enables the user of the Syntopicon either to follow the dis- 
cussion of some theme through the great books in the historical sequence, 
or to select particular authors or the authors of a particular period, accord- 
ing to his interest 
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Ideally, a syntopical reading of the great books in relation to any single 
topic should cover all the works or passages cited under that topic. Ideally, 
such a reading should proceed, in the first instance at least, in the order in 
which the references are presented. Reading the materials in chrmiological 
order enables the reader to follow the actual development of thought on 
a topic. In many passages, later authors explicitly refer to earlier ones; and 
even more frequently, the expression of later views presupposes an under* 
standing of earlier ones, on which they are based or with which they take 
issue. 

But the individual reader may deviate from this ideal procedure in a 
number of ways, according to his particular interests. He may wish only to 
sample the materials referred to under a given topic; or he may wish to 
examine what a certain group of authors have to say on a particular topics 
The reader may know suflSciently well the position of certain authors on 
the topic in question, and so may turn his attention to other authors whose 
works are cited there; or he may wish to examine thoroughly the thought 
of certain authors, while merely forming a general impression of what 
others have to say. The Reference section is so constructed that it permits 
the reader, almost at a glance, to follow any one of a wide variety of pro- 
cedures. 

A brief explanatory note, repeated at the beginning of every Reference 
gives the minimum necessary directions for going from the refer- 
ees to the passages to which they refer. For the sake of brevity, it offers 
only such information as is uniform for all of the works cited. If the 
reader wishes complete information concerning the way in which each 
particular work is cited, he will find this set forth, by authors and titles, in 
the Explanation of Reference Style, which immediately follows this Pref- 
ace (see pg. xxxiii) and is also printed, for the reader’s convenience, at the 
opening of Volume II. The Explanation of Reference Style contains a com- 
plcte account of all the symbols and abbreviations used in the Reference 

section and gives examples of the usual typographical form of the refer- 
ences. 


Only one further point requires comment here. In some chapters, a few 
topics contam no references. These topics serve in the Outline as headingt 
for other topics grouped analytically under them. The user of the Svn- 
topicon who w^ts to know what the great books have to «ay on a 
lar subject, and finds that subject represented by a topic without reference 
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ooliteiit, wiU.fihd in its subordinate topics rderenccis to the great books 
on various aspects of the general subject he has in mind. 

(4) CJIOSS-REFERENCES. The Cross-References follow the Refer- 
ences in each chapter. They direct the reader to other chapters in which 
similar or related matters are considered. By relating the topics of one 
chapter to those of other chapters, the Cross-References show the inter- 
connection of the great ideas. 

In general, the order of the Cross-References follows that of the Outline 
of Topics. Each entry in the Cross-References indicates, by its phrasing^ 
the subject of the topic in a given chapter to which topics in other chapters 
are related or similar. 

The phrasing of the Cross-References enables the reader to determine 
whether the topics in the other chapters mentioned 'axe similar or related 
to the topic in this chapter. The related topics wiM usually offer a quite 
different set of references. 

The user of the Syntopicon will find that topics in different chapters 
often resemble one another, both in their phrasing and in the references 
set forth under them. In a few cases they are identical or almost identicaL 
EvX. similar topics will usually differ in their reference content because the 
meaning of a topic is partly determined by the idea under which it &ll8» 
and by the surrounding topics which form its context. Hence, in 
cases, the reader who turns to similar topics in other chapters wilf^: 
some proportion of different references. 

(5) ADDITIONAL READINGS. Great Books of the Western World 
comprises 443 works by 74 authors; if we add the 77 books of the Bible, 
which are syntopically treated along with these published works, the numr 
ber is 520. But this large number does not represent all the books which 
make signal contributions to the great conversation in the sphere of each 
of the great ideas. 

The list of Additional Readings which is the last part of each chapter is 
a list of books recommended as companions to the works and passages 
cited in the Reference section. For the ideas and topics of each chapter, 
tfa^ supplement or amplify the discussion to be found in the great books, 
^ey represent some of the works in the nvider field of literature^ in whklt 
the gteat books ocdipy a central jpp^tlon. 
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In each list of Additional Readings, the reconunended titles are divided 
into two groups: first, works written by authors represented in Great 
Bool(s of the Western W arid \ and second, works by other authors. Each 
groujp is listed chronologically. Whenever they are available, translations 
of foreign works are suggested. The existence of English translations is 
always indicated by the use of English titles; these are usually accom- 
panied by die title in the original language. 

The 102 lists of Additional Readings, each constructed for the idea and 
topics of a particular chapter, contain in all 2603 titles by 1181 authors. For 
the convenience of the reader, the authors and titles in the 102 separate 
lists of Additional Readings are compiled into a single list in the Bibliog- 
raphy of Additional Readings, which is Appendix I (see Volume II, pg. 
1143). 

In the Bibliography of Additional Readings, the authors’ names are in 
alphabetical order and the works of each author arc listed alphabetically 
under his name. In addition, the Bibliography provides useful information 
concerning authors and works, such as birth and death dates of authors, 
date and place of writing or publication, names of editors or translators, 
names of publishers, and names of standard collections in which individual 
works appear. A note, preceding the Bibliography, explains the principles 
of its construction. 

the inventory of terms 

The Inventory of Terms is an integral part of the Syntopicon placed for 
convenience at the end of Volume II. 

The Syntopicon is both a book to be read and a reference book. The 
Table of Contents sets forth its contents as a book to be read. But since this 
is limited to Hsting the 102 great ideas chapter by chapter, it cannot indi- 
cate the scope and range of the Syntopicon as a reference book. The In- 
ventory of Terms performs that function; it serves as a table of contents 
for the Syntopicon as a reference book. 

The person who wishes to use the Syntopicon as a reference book, in 
order to learn what the great books have to say on a particular subject, 
must bt able to find that subject among the 3000 topics. The primary func- 
tion of the Inventory of Terms is to enable him to find the topic or topics 
which cither clearly express or approximately represent the subject of his 
mquiry. It docs so by citing, for each term listed, the topics in which that 
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term is a principal eletnent. It cites these by giving the name of the chapter 
in which the topic appears, and the number of the topic in that chapter. 
The reader can find the topic in which he is interested by looking in the 
Inventory for the term or terms that would appear in a statement of the 
subject. 

The user of the Syntopicon may have a broader interest than can be ex- 
pressed in a particular topic He may wish to examine the whole range of 
discussion of a basic concept, whether that be one of the great ideas or 
some other term. This may involve, not one or two topics, but a large 
number, as is certainly the case for the great ideas, and for many other 
important concepts as well. Since the Inventory of Terms cites all the top- 
ics in which each term is significantly involved, it enables the reader to 
investigate the whole range of the discussion in the great books relevant to 
that term. 

Among the terms listed in the Inventory are the names of the 102 
great ideas. This does not duplicate the information furnished by the 
Table of Contents. For each of the great ideas, the Table of Contents lo- 
cates only the whole chapter which deals with that great idea; whereas 
the Inventory of Terms usually cites topics in many other chapters, in ad- 
dition to the chapter on that idea itself. For the reader who wishes to ex- 
plore the discussion of a great idea as thoroughly as possible, the Inven- 
tory of Terms supplements the topics to be found in the chapter on that 
idea, and even those mentioned in the Cross-References of that chap^^ 

The 1800 terms in the Inventory are listed alphabetically, and for each 
term the relevant topics arc cited in the alphabetical order of the chapters 
in which the topics occur. Sometimes the topics are divided into two 
groups, of primary and secondary importance. Within each group, the 
chapters arc alphabetically arranged. 

The Inventory is likely to present only one difficulty to the person who 
consults it in order to find a particular topic. The first step in the locatibn 
of a topic is accomplished when the reader turns in the Inventory to the 
term that he thinks is involved in a statement of the subject of his interest 
But, finding a number of topics cited there, he must choose among them. 

There arc two ways for him to proceed: (i) he can examine the topics 
one after another, until he finds the one which satisfies him as a staVN 
ment of the subject; or (2) he can use the names of the chapters in which 
the topics occur as a clue to finding the topic which states the subject of 
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his inquiry. Since the content of particular topics is lafgd.y detcnnined by 
the idea under which they fall, the chapter names will quite frequently 
prove a reliable guide. 

A brief note, at the beginning of the Inventory of Terms, e^q^iains its 
construction and furnishes directions for its use. Nothing more need be 
said here of its structure, or of its utility in making the Syntopicon a ref- 
erence book. But a word should be added about the significance of the In- 
ventory in relation to the great ideas. 

The division of the Syntopicon into 102 chapters may give rise to the 
notion that its editors think there are only 102 ideas worth discussing. The 
number of really great, that is, primary or pivotal ideas may be smaller or 
larger than 102. That number represents an editorial judgment which was 
made in the course of constructing the Syntopicon. How it was reached is 
explained elsewhere (see Appendix II, Section I) ; but here it should be 
said that it does not represent a judgment by the editors that the 102 terms 
selected by them are the only concepts or ideas which have notable sig- 
nificance in the tradition of western thought. The Inventory of Terms 
manifests exactly the opposite judgment. Its 1800 words or phrases express 
important concepts. Though many of these will immediately be seen to 
have much less comprehensive or critical meaning than the 102 major 
terms of the Syntopicon, they all have general currency or importance 
in some special field of inquiry. They also represent notions or topics 
tdiich fall under one or more of the 102 great ideas. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
SYNTOPICAL CONSTRUCTION 

The essay on the Principles and Methods of Syntopical Construction is 
Appendix II (see Volume II, pg. 1219). It is intended as a supplement to 
diis Preface. The foregoing brief descriptions of the parts of the Syntopi- 
con mdicate its structure, but they do not explain how it was constructed. 

The work of creating each part of the Syntopicon raised many difficult 
intellMtual and editorial problems. These problems, and especially the 
principles and methods by which they were solved, may be of interest to 
the reader after he has had some experience in using the Syntopicon, but 
probably not before. The editors decided to make the essay on the Sjm- 
topicon’s construction an appendix to the work, rather than burden the 
Pre&ce with an account of the methods employed and, an of 
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tlie:princi{^ adopted. While freeing the Preface from the biurdfSi of 
fuller explanations, they nevertheless hoped to provide systematic aih 
swers to questions which might arise in the reader’s mind as a result of 
using the Syntopicon. 


III. THE U6ES OF THE SYNTOPICON 

The foregoing discussion of the nature and structure of the Syntopicon 
has expressed the purpose for which it was designed, but it does not fully 
state all its possible uses. There are four basic types of usefulness which the 
editors hope the Syntopicon will have. Two of these have already been 
mentioned. It has been pointed out that the Syntopicon is both a reference 
book and a book to be read. But the Syntopicon is also intended to serve 
as an instrument of liberal education, through the aid it can give to a cer> 
tain kind of study and teaching of the great books. It is not inconsistent 
with its primary ftuicdon as a reference book that it should, in addition, 
prove to be an instrument of research and discovery. 

([i) The Syntopicon as a reference book. 

The description (in Section II of this Preface) of the parts of the Syn- 
topicon, and their function in the structure of the whole, includes some 
indication of how it may be used as a reference book. Here we are 
cerned with its general character as a reference work, as evidenced by the 
types of questions it has been constructed to answer. 

In contradistinction to books of other sorts, reference books are de- 
signed to help the reader who comes to them with inquiries on particular 
subjects. If, in addition to answering the questions he brings, they raise 
further questions in his mind and excite him to further inquiries, whicb» 
in turn, they are able to satisfy, they are more than answerrbooks. They are 
pedagogues, leading the mind from question to question in the pursuit of 
learning. Reference books at their best perform ^ educational function, 
not simply by answering questions, hut by arousing and sustaining inquary. 

|^everthele$s,.the fidid pf any reference book is defined, m the first in- 
^anoe, -by the types of questions it is able to answer. The ^xecific type 
inquiry which the Syntopicon is able to satisfy, and which gives it its spe- 
cial character as a reference book, can be formulated by the question. What 
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do the great boohs have to say on this subject? This is not the only ques- 
tion the Syntopicon is designed to answer, but it is the primary one. 

The topics are the units through which the Syntopicon functions as a 
reference book, since it is under the topics that the references to the great 
books are assembled; and it is through reading the works or passages rec- 
ommended by these references that the person who consults the Syntopi- 
con finds the answer to his question, What do the great books have to say 
on this subject ? 

The range and variety of the particular subjects of inquiry on which 
the Syntopicon can be consulted, is indicated quantitatively by the num- 
ber of topics and terms: 2987 topics are covered in the 102 chapters; 1798 
terms are listed in the Inventory of Terms. Qualitatively, the range and 
variety of the inquiries the Syntopicon is able to satisfy, can be seen only 
through an examination of the topics, chapter by chapter, or by an exami- 
nation of the chapter titles in the Table of Contents and the words or 
phrases listed in the Inventory of Terms. 

To every question expressed in this way— -What do the great books have 
to say on this subject?— the Syntopicon helps the reader to discover the 
answer for himself by a syntopical reading of the great books in the light 
of the topics and guided by the references assembled under thenL This 
fact distinguishes the Syntopicon from all other f amilia r reference books, 
which contain within themselves the answers to the questions on which 
they arc consulted. The Syntopicon does not contain the answers, but only 
a guide to where the answers can be found in the pages of the great books. 
The references which constitute this guide do not tell the reader what the 
great books have to say on a particular subject. They only tell him where 
to read in the great books in order to discover for himself the thought 
and opinion, the imagination and emotion, in which the authors of these 
books have expressed their minds on this or that particular subject For 
this reason it was said earlier in this Preface that only when it is taken to- 
gether wth the great books themselves, does the Syntopicon create a ref- 
erence library in the sphere of thought and opinion. 

While this is true for the primary type of question which the Syntopi- 
^ IS designed to answer through its system of references to the great 
^ks. It IS not true, at least not to the same extent, for the subordinate 
types of questions now to be considered. 
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The question, What themes have been discussed in the tradition of west- 
ern thought under this idea? is answered in the first instance by the Out> 
line of Topics in the chapter on each of the great ideas. If the reader be- 
comes interested in the actual content of the discussion under one or more 
of these topics, he will then be asking the primary sort of question, to 
which the references, assembled under these topics, provide the beginning 
of an answer, and the great books the fullness of it. 

The question. To which of the other great ideas is this idea related and 
how is it related? is answered by the Cross-References in the chapter on 
each of the great ideas. The Cross-References enumerate the topics in 
other chapters which are related to the topics covered by the idea in ques- 
tion. The introductory essay on the idea also usually contains references 
to other Introductions in which related ideas are considered. By reading 
the Introduction and examining the Cross-References, a person can use the 
Syntopicon to discover, at least initially, the connections between one great 
idea and others. 

The question. What bookj other than those published in this set conttun 
important discussions of this idea? is answered, to some extent, by the 
Additional Readings listed in the chapter on each of the great ideas. 

The question. What is the history of the idea, its various meanings, and 
the problems or controversies it has raised? is answered, at least initially, 
by the Introduction to the chapter on each of the great ideas. Here as be- 
fore, if the reader’s interest is aroused to further inquiry, the topics, the 
references under them, the passages in the great books referred to, and the 
books listed in the Additional Readings, provide the means for a fuller ex- 
ploration of the idea, in varying degrees of thoroughness and ramification. 

(z) The Syntopicon as a book to be read. 

With respect to its 102 essays on the great ideas, the Syntopicon is first 
of all a book to be read. These essays are arranged in the alphabetical or- 
der of the ideas, but they need not be read in that order. Each is intended 
to be intelligible in itself, independently of the others. 

The reader can therefore begin according to his interests with any one 
the Introductions to the great ideas. No matter where he begins, he will 
find that the reading of no other Introduction is presupposed. But he will 
also find that each Introduction traces some of the connections; between 
the particular idea which it treats and other great ideas. 
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With whatever idea he begins, the introductory essay will at least sug- 
gest other ideas as 'subjects of related interest These in turn will turn his 
attention to, and may arouse his interest in, still odiers. Since each of the 
great ideas is directly or remotely related to many others— perhaps to all- 
through a network of connections radiating from each idea as a point of 
origin, the reader, starting at any point in the realm of thought, can ex-* 
plore the whole of it by going from any one idea to all the rest by circuits 
or pathways of his own choosing. 

The reading of one or more Introductions should also turn attention to 
the Outlines of Topics in these same chapters; and, through them and the 
references organized under them, to the great books themselves. As in- 
tegral parts of the Syntopicon, the Introductions to the great ideas are not 
intended to satisfy the reader’s interest, but rather to arouse it, and then 
direct it to the great books. The name “Introduction” specifies the func- 
tion these essays were designed to perform. When they function effective- 
ly as introductions to the Outlines of Topics and the References, they im- 
plement the use of the Syntopicon, not simply as a reference book, but as 
an instrument of liberal education. 


C3) Syntopicon as an instrument of liberal education. 

The Syntopicon serves the end of liberal education to the extent that it 
facilitates the reading of the great books and, beyond that, the study and 
teaching of them. To make the nature of this educational contribution 
clear, it is necessary to distinguish between the integral and the syntopical 
reading of great books. 


Integral reading consists simply in reading a whole book through. But 
syntopical reading does not consist simply in reading parts of a book 
rather than the whole. It involves the reading of one book in relation to 
others, all of them relevant to the consideration of the same topic. 

some cases, as the References show, whole works arc cited along with 
passages from other works, which may be as short as a par^aph or as 
long as a chapter or a series of chapters. For the most part, a syntopical 
reading consists in reading passages of varying length rather than whole 
Works; but the point remains that the essence of syntopical reading lies in 
Ae juxt^sition of many authors under the same topic and, in conse- 
quence, the reading together of their works, in whole or part 
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. Neither Uiese two lypes. of .re»4mg!c%a;«ver he a Kd>atitute' for the 
9 ther, nctf can either be taken as sufficient in, itsielf. On the, contrary, each 
is incomplete without the other. Those who begin by reading in the great 
books and reading them syntopically must eventually read at least some 
of them integrally., Those who have already read some of the great bocks 
throt^gh must read them syntopkally to discover what an integral reading 
of the great books seldom reveals, except, perhaps, to the most mature 
student or conscientious scholar. For each of diese two sorts of persons-r 
the beginning reader and the more advanced student or scholar — ^the Syn* 
topicon functions differently and the syntopical reading.of the great books 
serves a different purpose. 

For the beginning reader — ^in the extreme case, a person who has read 
none of the great books — a syntopical reading, done in accordance with 
the references under even a few topics, works in three ways: initiatively, 
suggestively, and instructively. 

. It works initimvcly by overcoming the initial difficulty that anyone 
faces when confronted by a collection of. books as vast and, in a sense, as 
overpowering as Great Boo1{s of the Western World. The problem is 
where to begin and in what order to proceed. There are many solutions to 
this problem, usually in the form of courses of reading based on different 
principles of selection; but these usually require the reading of whole 
books or, at least, the integral reading of large parts of them. 

It is a matter of general experience th^t this kind of solution seldorq 
achieves the intended result A syntopical reading of the great books pro< 
yides a radically different sort of solution, which promises to be more 
fective. It initiates the reading of the great books by , cabling persons to 
read in them on the subjects in which they are interested; and on those 
subjects, to read relatively short passages from a large number of authors. 
It assumes only that every educablc mind, has some interest in one or more 
of the themes, problems, or ideas on which the great books touch. 

■ A syntopical reading may also work suggestively. Starting from a read< 
er’s existing interest in a particular topic, it may arouse, or create an interest 
in other topics related to those which initiated his reading in the great; 
books. Tlie syntopical reading of a colleqtion of authors under a particular 
^pic may also impel the reader to look beyond the passages cited. Fxce^ 
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when they dtc whole works, the references cite passages which neces- 
sarily exist in a context, ultimately the context of the whole book. Few of 
these passages are absolutely self<ontained. For few of them can it be said 
that it will be finally satisfactory to read them without looking further 
into the author’s thought. Hence, proceeding along the natural lines of 
his own interests, the reader may be led from reading small parts of cer- 
tain books to reading larger parts and, eventually, to reading whole books. 
If this process is repeated, each syntopical reading may occasion and stimu- 
late a more and more extensive integral reading of the great books. 

Working initiatively and suggestively, syntopical reading opens the 
great books at the pages of maximum interest to the individual and, by 
the force of the passages read and their dependence on context, carries him 
from reading parts to reading whole works. Syntopical reading works /»- 
structively when it guides the mind in interpreting and understanding the 
passages or works being read. It does this in three ways. 

"First, the topic in connection with which the passage is being read serves 
to give direction to the reader in interpreting the passage. But it does not 
tell him what the passage means, since the passage cited may be relevant 
to the topic in any one of a number of ways. Hence the reader is called 
upon to discover precisely what relevance the passage has to the topic. To 
learn to do this is to acquire a major skill in the art of reading. 

Second, the collection of a number of passages on the same topic, but 
from different works and different authors, serves to sharpen the reader’s 
interpretation of each passage read. Sometimes, when passages from the 
same book or author are read in sequence and in the context of one an- 
other, each becomes clearer. Sometimes the meaning of each of a series of 
contrasting or conflicting passages from different books or authors is ac- 
centuated when they are read against one another. And sometimes the 
passages from one author, by amplifying or commenting on the passages 
cited from another, materially help the reader’s understanding of the sec- 
ond author. 

Third, if the individual does a syntopical reading of the great books 
under a number of distinct topics, the fact that the same passage will often 
be found cited under two or more topics will have its instructive effect 
As relevant to distinct topics, the passage must have an amplitude of 
meaning which the reader will come to perceive when he interprets it 
somewhat differently in relation to different topics. Such multiple inter- 
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pretadon not only is a basic exercise in the art of reading, but also tehds 
to make the - min d habitually alert to the many strains of meaning which 
any rich or complex passage can contain. 

in this descripdon of the ways in which a syntopical reading instructs in 
the art of reading the great books, we have emphasized only the influence 
of the topic under which the reading is done and the effect of reading one 
passage in reladon to another or in relation to several distinct topics. But 
to assure or reinforce its instructive effect, two other factors may operate 
in the background of a syntopical reading. One is the whole Outline of 
Topics, which places a particular topic in the context of other topics under 
the same idea. The other is the Introduction to that idea, which may help 
the reader to interpret the particular topic, thereby increasing the effective- 
ness of that topic as a guide to the interpretation of the works or passages 
referred to under it. 

If we turn now from the beginning reader to the more mature student 
or scholar — ^in the extreme case, a person who has read through many, if 
not all, of the great books— we shall see that a syntopical reading works 
in a different way. It no longer need function initiatively or suggestively; 
nor, for the competent reader, need it serve instructively, to develop skill 
in the art of reading. But it does provide the occasion and the materials 
for a more intensive and critical reading of passages already read; and it 
supplements the reading of whole works independently of one another by 
requiring an examination of these works, or passages from them, in mu- 
tual relation, as relevant to the same topic. 

It is the general experience of highly competent readers that a great 
book can be read through many times without the attainment of such 
complete mastery that the reader knows the relevance of every passage in 
it to every theme it touches. On the contrary, the integral reading of a 
great book, even when done more than once, seldom reveals even a large 
part of its meaning. Only the most intensive scholarly study of a particu- 
lar book or author ever arrives at such mastery. 

Short of that, reading a great book through one or more times will in- 
evitably leave unnoticed or only partly recognized many passages of criti- 
cal significance to a particular theme or problem. Only when the book is 
read with t hat particular subject in mind will these passages, hitherto 
unobserved, be found. 
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; Tlie truth of this canibc' verified by accomplished readers the ipreat 
books if they will examine under particular topics, passages from books 
they have already read or even studied to some extent. Unless their previ- 
ous reading of the books was done in the light of the particular intellec- 
tual interest represented by this topic, they are likely to find some passages 
that they never saw before, or at least never fully recognized as having 
the significance they take on when read syntopically— in the light of this 
topic and in relation to other works and passages relevant to the same 
diemc. 

The Syntopicon can thus serve those who have already done, to a greater 
or less extent, an integral reading of the great books. The method of syn- 
topical reading not only provides a different and rewarding way of read- 
ing them, but also carries the study of them to deeper and deeper levels of 
understanding. It overcomes the defects of the ordinary integral reading 
in several ways. It involves reading the great books in relation to one 
another rather than in isolation. It supplements the knowledge of whole 
works by concentration on the significance of parts. Taking each of 3000 
topics as the occasion for a purposeful reading in all the great books, it 
makes possible the close study of each work in relation to all the problems 
or issues on which it bears. 

There is still another way in which the method of syntopkal reading 
can advance the study of the great books, or rather a studious use of them. 
Here the aim is not to study the books themselves, but to consider a prob- 
lem or an issue to the solution or clarification of which they contribute. 

The particular problem may involve many topics in one or more chap- 
ters. It may involve a number of great ideas and many subordinate terms. 
The organization of the Syntopicon enables the student of such a prpblem 
to discover the range of the terms and topics traditionally involved in its 
Consideration. The References enable him to examine systematically, in 
their chronological order or in any order he wishes, the record of western 
thought concerning this problem, so far as it is contained in the great 
books. The Additional Readings supplement these materials by ciHng 
<^er books which bear upon the problem more or less direedy. 

it does not seCm an exaggeration to say that a person who has done all 
the syntopical reading suggested by the References and the Additional 
Readings on a particular problem, will have a faitly adequate knowledge 
of that problem and its proposed solutions in the development' of western 
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thought The Syntopicon should be able to save the person who is begin- 
nihg his inquiry into a certain problem much of the pr^diminary labor of 
researdi, smd advance him rapidly to the point where he can begin to 
ihink independently about it, ^cause he knows what thinking has been 
done. For the scholar, aheady advanced in his research on a given problem, 
it may still be possible for the Syntopicon to serve some good purpose as 
a reminder or a check; it may even uncover a neglected passage, or thro^ 
new light upon one by placing it in the context of other passages. 

What has just been said about the smdious or scholarly use of the Syn- 
topicon suggests how it may serve as an instrument in teaching the great 
books, or in using them as teaching materials. For the most part, the great 
books enter the curricula of schools and colleges engaged in liberal 
education only by way of courses in which some of these books, or most 
of them, are read integrally. Even when they are read in selections rather 
than as wholes, they are, for the most part, used as materials in a general 
course of study rather than as applicable to the study of particular subject 
matters. 

Without detracting from or competing wi^ the unquestionable value 
of such procedures, the Syntopicon offers, another pedagogical use of the 
great books. The method of syntopical reading makes them available in 
the teaching of courses concerned with particular subject matters, or in 
the conduct of seminars devoted to the study of particular problems. In 
certain cases, it may encourage the reading of the great texts in plat% 
textbooks. 

For a particular problem or subject matter, whose name is either oneiof 
^e great ideas or a major term in the Inventory of Terms, the Syntopicon 
suggests some, if not all, of the topics which deserve to be studied, ai^ 
some, if not all, of the works which deserve to be read in whole or part 
It . thus provides a set of materials (»:ganized so as to be adaptable to tbf 
method and interest of the individual teacher. For example, one;., ex* 
treme, the teacher can use the Syntopicon merely as a guide to supplement 
tary reading; at the other extreme, he can use it m construct his own set 
fsl. , textual materials, selected from the References and, the, Additional 
and. organized in the framework of a sequence of, topes. 
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( 4 ) The Syntopicon as an instrument of discovery and research. 

What has already been said about the use of the Syntopicon by the seri- 
ous student, or even the advanced scholar, in the sphere of a particular 
problem or subject matter, obviously covers part of the Syntopicon’s utility 
as an instrument of research or discovery. But there arc three special types 
of inquiry for the pursuit of which the Syntopicon seems to be especially 
adapted. 

The first of these is the study of the history of ideas. The chapter on 
each of the 102 great ideas presents the record of thought in the form of 
references to the great books, organized under each topic. Since the ref- 
erences arc arranged in the order in which the authors and works appear 
in the set of great books, and since, with few exceptions, this is a strictly 
chronological order, the record of thought is presented in an order suited 
to the historian’s interest. The Additional Readings, which supplement 
the great books in the record, are also arranged chronologically. Hence 
the Syntopicon provides an organization of materials eminently useful to 
the scholar engaged in the historical study of ideas. 

The second type of special inquiry concerns the thought of a single au- 
thor, in its historical relation to the thought of predecessors who influ- 
enced him and followers influenced by him. If that author happens to be 
one of the authors of the great books, the Syntopicon can facilitate such 
research, since, for hundreds of distinct topics, it places references to the 
work of the particular author in the context of references to other authors 
—earlier, later, or contemporary— whom he may have influenced or by 
whom he may have been influenced. 

The third type of special inquiry is limited to the thought of a particu- 
lar period rather than a particular author. Within this limitation, the his- 
torical interest may extend to all the great and near-great minds who 
formed the thought of this period, as well as to all the ideas with which 
they dealt. So far as the formative minds of the particular period are repre- 
sented by authors of the great books and by other authors cited in the 
Additional Readings, the Syntopicon can assist such research. Instead of 
using its references vertically, from one end of the tradition to the other, 
as would the student of the history of an idea, the student of an epoch of 
thought would cut through the references horizontally. He would take 
all the authors and books which fell withm the period under considera- 
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tion; he would examine the materials referred to under every idea or topic 
which appeared to have been considered by the minds of that period. 

In these three types of historical inquiry, the Syntopicon is at best an 
auxiliary instrument in the service of scholarship. If it proves to be more 
than that for the ordinary student, it will probably be less than that for 
the accomplished scholar whose documentary resources in a particular 
field are more extensive than those from which the Syntopicon is con- 
structed. This is especially true of those problems in the history of ideas 
which have been investigated by prolonged research. But some problems 
have not been so investigated, and the Syntopicon may have something to 
contribute to the study of these. It is even possible that the Syntopicon may 
uncover or call attention to new problems, or may cause the re-formulation 
of old problems in a new way. 

The grand research suggested by the existence of the Syntopicon is not 
historical, however, but philosophical. Stated simply, it is the project of 
creating in and for the twentieth century a synthesis or summation of 
western thought, past and present, which will serve the intellectual needs 
of our time, as analogous syntheses or summations have served antiquity, 
the Middle Ages, and the period of the enlightenment. 

The 102 great ideas, the 1800 other terms, and the 3000 topics of the 
Syntopicon arc a fair representation of the objects, as the materials to be 
found in the 443 works here published and the 2600 other works listed in 
the Additional Readings arc a fair representation of the content, of west- 
ern inquiry and discussion. The Syntopicon is, therefore, an instrument 
adapted to the sort of research which might produce a summation of west- 
ern thought from the beginning to the present. 

Because the existence of the Syntopicon makes it possible and suggests 
that it be undertaken, the project envisaged might be called a Program 
of Syntopical Research. Because the method of this research, like the 
method which produced the Syntopicon, would be thoroughly dialectical 
in character, the intellectual summation which would be its product could 
be called a Summa Dialectica. 

Mortimer J. Adler, Editor 

Chicago, 1923 




EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE STYLE 


T he references have a uniform typographical style, but the manner 
of referring to particular works varies in certain respects. The £xpla> 
nation of Reference Style describes the typographical construction of the 
references, with some comment on the variations. It is divided into four 
parts: 

I. General Typographical Style 

II. Style of Bible References 

III. Punctuation, Symbols, Abbreviations 

IV. Table of Authors, Titles, and Author’s Divisions Cited 


I. GENERAL TYPOGRAPHICAL STYLE 


The two examples below illustrate the general typographical pattern of 
the references to Great Booths of the Western World', and the headings 
above the examples call attention to the five elements commonly present 
in the construction of the references. 


Volume Author’s Pan 

Number Name Title of Work Author's Divisions Sections 

35 Locke: Human JJnderOanding, bk ii, ch xxi 178a<200d 

41 Gibbon: DecUne and Fall, 36Sb-378d 


(1) Volume Number: 

The volume number indicates in which volume of Great Boo^s of the 
Western World the work or passage referred to can be found. Most vol- 
umes contain the work of one author. When a single volume contains the 
works of two or more authors, the volume number is given for each 
author. When the work of a single author is contained in two volumes, 
the volume number is assigned according to the contents of the volume. 

(2) Author’s Name: 

The author’s name immediately follows the volume number, except in 
the case of the American State Papers and the Federalist, which are in^ 
eluded in Volume 43. Authors’ names are usually given in shortened form. 
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(3) Title of Work: 

The title follows the author’s name, with the two exceptions above 
noted. Titles are also frequently abbreviated or shortened. When two or 
more works are cited for a single author, the titles are listed in the order 
in which the works appear in the volume. 

(4) Author’s Divisions: 

By “author’s divisions” is meant all such subdivisions of a work as book, 
part, section, chapter, paragraph, line number. The phrase “author’s divi- 
sions” does not necessarily mean divisions made by the author; they 
may have been made by an editor of his work. 

Author’s divisions are given only for some works, according as, in the 
judgment of the editors, their inclusion would prove meaningful or help- 
ful to the reader. References to Locke, for instance, as in the example, 
always cite author’s divisions; whereas references to Gibbon, as in the 
example, do not. 

For some works, author’s divisions are completely given, as for Locke. 
For other works, only the most important or largest divisions are given. 
Thus for Rabelais only the book but not the chapter is given. 

Line numbers, in brackets, arc given for all works of poetry, including 
those published in prose translations. For Goethe’s Faust, the line num- 
bers cited refer to the lines of the English translation as well as to the lines 
of the original German. For other poetical works in translation — the 
works of Homer, the Greek dramatists, Lucretius, Virgil, and Dante — the 
lin g numbers cited refer to the lines of the works in their original lan- 
guages; for these works, the line numbers printed on the pages of this 
edition furnish only an approximate indication of the location of the 
equivalent lines in the English translation. For all poetical works written 
in En g l ish, the line numbers are the numbers of the English lines. In the 
case of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the numbering of the lines is consecu- 
tive for all the tales written in verse. 

In references to the works of Aristotle (in Volumes 8 and 9), the figures 
and letters enclosed in the brackets signify the page, column, and approxi- 
mate line in the Berlin edition of the Greek text edited by Immanuel 
Bekker. In references to the American State Papers (in Volume 43), 
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the bracketed line numbers refer to the lines on the pages of this 
edition only. 

In references to the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas (in Vol- 
umes 19 and 20), the author’s division “Part I-II” stands for Part I of the 
Second Part, and “Part II-II” stands for Part II of the Second Part. In the 
case of the Summa Theological the author’s divisions cited may include 
not only questions and articles, but the subdivisions of articles. In such 
cases the page sections correspond in extent to that of a whole article, to 
enable the reader to see the subdivision of an article, when it is cited, in 
the context of other parts to which it is related. 

Author’s divisions precede page sections except in the case of footnote 
and note numbers, which follow page sections. When more than one pas- 
sage is cited within the same author’s division, the author’s division is not 
repeated; as, for example: 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract^ bk ii, 403a>404a; 405d-406a 

(5) Page Sections: 

The pages of Great Boo\s of the Western World are printed in either 
one or two columns. The upper and lower halves of a one-column page 
are indicated by the letters a and b. When the text is printed in two col- 
umns, the letters a and b refer to the upper and lower halves of the left- 
hand column, the letters c and d to the upper and lower halves of the 
right-hand column. These half and quarter page sections are based on 
divisions of a full text page. 

Page sections give the page numbers and locate the sections of the page 
in which the passage referred to begins and ends. For example, in the 
reference: 

S3 James: Psychology, 116a-119b 

the passage cited begins in the upper half of page 116 and ends in the 
lower half of page 119. In the reference: 

7 Plato: Symposium, 163b-164c 

the passage cited begins in the lower half of the left-hand column of page 
163 and ends in the upper half of the right-hand column of page 164. 

In references to works printed in two columns, the format of the page 
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sometimes places continuous reading matter in the a and c sections of the 
upper half of the page, or in the b and d sections of the lower half of the 
page. This occurs when a work or an author’s division begins in the lower, 
or ends in the upper, half of the two-column page. Where continuous read- 
ing matter thus appears in discontinuous page sections, it is indicated by 
ayC or b,d. For example: 

14 Plutarch: Solon 64 b,d- 77 a,c 

means that the work cited begins in the lower half of page 64 and ends in 
the upper half of page 77. 

Footnotes or notes are sometimes specifically cited by themselves in the 
references, in which case the page sections given correspond to their loca- 
tion on the pages referred to. When a footnote or a note is not specifically 
cited, the page sections given mark the beginning and the end of the text 
referred to. The reader is expected to consult the footnotes or notes indi- 
cated in the body of that text. 

Chaucer’s works (in Volume 22) are printed in two columns; the inside 
column of each page contains the Middle English text, the outside column 
a Modern English version. Since both columns contain equivalent pas- 
sages, the references to this volume employ page sections (a and b) which 
divide each page only into an upper and a lower half 

II. STYLE OF BIBLE REFERENCES 

All Bible references are to book, chapter, and verse in both the King 
James and Douay versions of the Bible. When the King James and Douay 
versions differ in the title of books or in the numbering of chapters or 
verses, the King James version is cited first and the Douay, indicated by 
a (D), follows. For example: 

Old Testament: Nehemiah, 7:45— (D) 11 Esdras, 7:46 

In references to the Bible, a colon is used to separate chapter and verse 
numbers; and a comma separates the numbers of verses in the same chap- 
ter. For example: 

Old Testament: Exodus, 6:1-4,16-18 
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III. PUNCTUATION, SYMBOLS, ABBREVIATIONS 
(i) Punctuation 

Diagonal line: When a series of references to one author includes two 
or more of his works published in the same voliune, a diagonal line is used 
to separate references to one work from references to another. The diago> 
nal line is used in the same way to separate references to different books 
of the Bible. For example: 

Old Testament: Exodus, 33:12-23 / Job, 11:7-9 

43 Mill: Uberty, 302d-303a / Representative Government, 327b,d>332d 

Semi-Colon: When a series of references includes the citation of two or 
more passages in the same work, a semi-colon is used to separate the refer- 
ences to these passages. For example: 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:12-14; 9:1-11 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 11, 403a-404a; 405d-406a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 11, 265c-266a; part iv, 346c-348a 

Comma: When a comma separates the title of a work, or an author’s 
division of a work, from the page sections which follow, passages cited are 
only a part of the whole work or of the author’s division indicated. For 
example, in the references: 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 36a-b; 44d-45c 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part 11, 73a-74b 

the passages from Plutarch are only a part of Lycurgus^ and the passage 
from Swift is only a few pages from Part II of Gulliver's Travels. 

When the title of a work, or an author’s division of a work, is not 
separated by a comma from the page sections which follow, the reference 
is to the whole work or to the whole of the indicated author’s division. 
For example, in the references: 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a-48d 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii 45a-87b 

die whole of Lycurgus and the whole of Part II of Gtdliver's Travels 
are cited. 
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(2) Symbols 

esp: The abbreviation “esp” precedes one or more especially relevant 
passages which are contained within the page boundaries of a larger pas- 
sage or a whole work that has just been cited. 

Whenever passages contained within a single reference arc especially 
referred to, a comma after the page sections separates these passages. For 

example: 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 435a-441d esp 435c-436b, 437c-d, 438d-441d 

Whenever passages contained within a single reference to the Bible are 
especially referred to, a comma is also used to separate these passages. For 
example: 

New Testament: Romans, 1-8 esp 2:11-16, 2:27-29, 7:21-25, 8:27 

passim: The word “passim” following a reference signifies that the 
work or passage referred to discusses the topic under which it is cited, 
intermittently rather than continuously. For example: 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 7 461d-463c passim / Athenian 
Constitution, ch 1-41 553a-572d passim 

(3) Abbreviations 

The following is a list of the abbreviations used in the references. Unless 
an abbreviation for the plural is listed below, the singular abbreviation is 
used for both singular and plural words. 


A . . . 

ARTICLE 

[n] . . 

note 

AA . . . 

ARTICLES 

OT. . 

Old Testament 

ANS 

ANSWER 

par . 

paragraph 

APH . 

APHORISM 

PREF 

. PREFACE 

BK . . 

BOOK 

PROP 

proposition 

CH . . 

CHAPTER 

Q . . 

question 

COROL . 

COROLLARY 

QQ . . 

. questions 

(D). . 

Douay 

REP 

REPLY 

DBF . 

DEFINITION 

SC . 

SCENE 

DEMONST 

DEMONSTRATION 

SCHOL . 

. SCHOLIUM 

DIV . 

DIVISION 

SECT 

SECTION 

F.XPL . 

EXPLANATION 

SUPPL . 

. SUPPLEMENT 

[fn]. . 

footnote 

TR . 

TRACTATE 

INTRO . 

INTRODUCTION 
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IV. TABLE OF AUTHORS, TITLES, AND 
AUTHOR’S DIVISIONS CITED 

The following pages present a tabulation of the contents of Great Bool(s 
of the Western World, Volumes 4-54. The authors are enumerated in the 
order in which they appear in the successive volumes of the set; and under 
each author’s name the titles of his works are listed in the order of their 
appearance. 

In the references, the name of the author is frequently given in short- 
ened form. In this table, their full names are given, followed by their life 
dates when these are ascertainable. Because some volumes contain the 
works of two or more authors who may be separated by centuries, the 
order in which the authors are cited in the references sometimes departs 
from the strict chronological order. The life dates help the reader to place 
the authors and their works in the right chronological order. 

In the references, the title of a work is frequently given in an abbrevi- 
ated or shortened form. In this table, the titles are first given exactly as 
they appear in the references. Whenever this is an abbreviated or short- 
ened title, the full title follows. 

The table also includes a notation of the author’s divisions that are used 
in references to particular works. 


A dash in the column headed “Author’s Divisions Cited” means that references 
to the work or works in question cite page sections only. Where the author’s divisions 
cited are the same for several titles, they are named only once, cither opposite the set 
of titles as a whole, or opposite the last title in the group. 

Titles in brackets are collective titles which appear on the title page of the work, 
but do not appear in the references. The names of the authors of The Federalist (in 
Volume 43) are bracketed because they do not appear in the references. 


Volume Number^ Author^ and Title 

4 Homer 

The Iliad 

5 Aeschylus (c, 525-456 b.c.) 

The Suppliant Maidens 
The Persians 

The Seven Against Thebes 
Prometheus Bound 


The Odyssey 


Agamemnon 

Choephoroe 

Eumenides 


Author's Dwisums Cited 


BOOK, Line 


Line 
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Volume Number, Author, and Title 


Author's Dwisions Cited 

5 Sophocles {c, 495-406 b.c«) 



Oedipus the King 

Electra 


Oedipus at Colonus 

Trachiniae 


Antigone 

Philoctetes 

Line 

Ajax 



5 Euripides {c, 480-406 b.c.) 



Rhesus 

Electra 


Medea 

The Bacchantes 


Hippolytus 

Hecuba 


Alcestis 

Heracles Mad 


Heracleidae 

The Phoenician Maidens 


The Suppliants 

Orestes 


The Trojan Women 

Iphigenia Among the Tauri 


Ion 

Iphigenia at Aulis 


Hehm 

The Cyclops 

Line 

Andromache 



8 Aristophanes (r. 445-r. 380 b.c 

) 


The Achamians 

The Frogs 


The Knights 

The Lysistrata 


The Clouds 

The Thesmophoriazusae 


The Wasps 

The Ecclesiazusae 


The Peace 

The Plutus 

Line 

The Birds 



Herodotus (r. 484-c. 425 b.c.) 



The History 


book 

Thucydides (c. 460-^. 400 b.c.) 



Peloponnesian War The History of the Peloponnesian War 

book 


7 Plato (c. 428-< , 348 bx.) 


Charmides 

Phaedo 

Lysis 

Gorgias 

Laches 

The Republic 

Protagoras 

Timaeus 

Euthydemus 

Critias 

CratyUts 

Parmenides 

Phaedrus 

Theaetetus 

Ion 

Sophist 

Symposium 

Statesman 

Meno 

Philebus 

Euthyphro 

Laws 

Apology 

Onto 

The Seventh Letter 


- except Republic 
and Laws^ book 
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Volume Number^ Author, and Tik 

8 Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) 

Categories 

Interpretation On Interpretation 

Prior Analytics 
Posterior Analytics 
Topics 

Sophistical Rotations On Sophistical Rotations 

Physics 

Heavens On the Heavens 

Generation and Corruption On Generation and Corruption 

Meteorology 
Metaphysics 
Soul On the Soul 

Sense and the Sensible On Sense and the Sensible 

Memory and Reminiscence On Memory and Reminiscence 

Sleep On Sleep and Sleeplessness 

Dreams On Dreams 

Prophesying On Prophesying by Dreams 

Longevity On Longevity and Shortness of Life 

Youth, life, and Breathing On Youth and Old Age, On 

Life and Death, On Breathing 


Author's Divisions Cited 

CHAPTER, Line 

BOOK, CHAPTER, LinC 

CHAPTER, line 

BOOK, CHAPTER, Line 


CHAPTER, Line 


9 Aristotle 

History of Animals 

Parts of Animals On the Parts of Animals 

Motion of Animals On the Motion of Animals 

Gait of Animals On the Gait of Animals 

Generation of Animals On the Generation of Animals 

Ethics Nicomachean Ethics 

Politics 

The Athenian Constitution 
Rhetoric 

Poetics On Poetics 

10 Hippocrates (Jl, 400 b.c.) 

The Oath 

Ancient Medicine On Ancient Medicine 

Airs, Waters, Places On Airs, Waters, and Places 

Progytostics The Boo\ of Prognostics 

Regimen in Acute Diseases On Regimen in Acute Diseases 

Epidemics Of the Epidemics 

Injuries of the Head On Injuries of the Head 

Surgery On the Surgery 

Fractures On Fractures 

Articulations On the Articulations 

Instruments of Reduction 


I" BOOK, CHAPTER, Line 

I CHAPTER, line 

I BOOK, CHAPTER, Line 

CHAPTER, paragraph 
BOOK, CHAPTER, Line 
CHAPTER, Line 

I paragraph 

paragraph, appendix 
BOOK, SECTION, paragraph, case 

* paragraph 
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10 Hippocrates (continued) 

Aphorisms section, paragraph 

The Law 

Ulcers On Ulcers paragraph 

Fistulae On Fistulae 

Hemorrhoids On Hemorrhoids 

Sacred Disease On the Sacred Disease 

10 Galen {c, 130-f. 200 a.d.) 

Natural Faculties On the Natural Faculties book, chapter 

11 Euclid {fl, c, 300 b.c.) 

Elements The Thirteen Boo\s of Euclid's Elements book, definition, postulate, \ 

common notion, proposition, lemma 


11 Archimedes (r. 287-212 b.c.) 

Sphere and Cylinder On the Sphere and Cylinder ^ 

Books I-II 

Measurement of a Circle 

Conoids and Spheroids On Conoids and Spheroids 

Spirals On Spirals 

Equilibrium of Planes On the Equilibrium of Planes^ 

Books I-II 
The Sand-Recltpner 
Quadrature of the Parabola 

Floating Bodies On Floating Bodies, Books I-II 

Boo\ of Lemmas 

Method The Method Treating of Mechanical Problems 

11 Apollonius of Perga (r. 262-r. 200 b.c.) 

Conics On Conic Sections 

11 NiCOMACHUS of GeRASA (/?. C, too A.D.) 

Arithmetic Introduction to Arithmetic 

12 Lucretius (r. 98-r. 55 b.c.) 

Nature of Things On the Nature of Things 

12 Epictetus {c. 60-^. 138 a.d.) 

The Discourses 

12 Aurelius (Marcus Aurelius) (121-180 a.d.) 

The Meditations 

13 Virgil (70-19 b.c.) 

The Eclogues 
The Georgies 
The Aeneid 


book, definition, assumption, 
proposition, corollary, lemma 
proposition 

DEFINITION, lemma, PROPOSITION 
PROPOSITION, DEFINITION 

BOOK, POSTULATE, PROPOSITION 

PROPOSITION, DEFINITION 
BOOK, POSTULATE, PROPOSITION 

i PROPOSITION 


BOOK, DEFINITION, PROPOSITION 

BOOK 

BOOK, Line 

BOOK, CHAPTER 

BOOK, SECTION 

Number of Eclogue, Line 
Number of Georgic, Line 
BOOK, Line 
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Volume Number, Author, and Title 

Authors Divisions Cited 

14 Plutarch {c, ^6-c, 120 a.d.) 



[The Uves of the Noble Grecians and Romans] 


Theseus 

Cimon 


Romulus 

Lucullus 


Romulus-Theseus Romulus and 

Cimon-Lucullus Cimon and 


Theseus Compared 

Lucullus Compared 


Lycurgus 

Nicias 


Numa Pompilius 

Crassus 


Lycurgus-Numa Lycurgus and 

CrassuS'Nkias Crassus and 


Numa Compared 

Nicias Compared 


Solon 

Sertorius 


Poplicola 

Eumenes 


Poplicola'Solon Poplicola and 

Eumenes-Sertorius Eumenes and 


Solon Compared 

Sertorius Compared 


Themistocles 

Agesilaus 


Camillus 

Pompey 


Pericles 

AgesilauS'Pompey Agesilaus and 


Fabius 

Pompey Compared 


Fabius-Pericles Fabius and 

Akxander 


Pericles Compared 

Caesar 


Akibiades 

Phocion 


Coriolanus 

Cato the Younger 


Alcibiades-Coriolanus Akibiades 

Agis 


and Coriolanus Compared 

Cleomenes 


Timokon 

Tiberius Gracchus 


Aemilius Paulus 

Caius Gracchus 


Aemilius Paulus-Timoleon 

Caius and Tiberius Gracchus-Agis 


Aemilius Paulus and Timokon 

and Ckomenes Caius and 


Compared 

Tiberius Gracchus and Agis and 


Pelopidas 

Ckomenes Compared 


Marcellus 

Demosthenes 


MarcelluS’Pelopidas Marcellus 

Cicero 


and Pelopidas Compared 

Demosthenes-Cicero Demosthenes 


Aristides 

and Cicero Compared 


Marcus Cato 

Demetrius 


Aristides-M arcus Cato Aristides 

Antony 


and Marcus Cato Compared 

Antony-Demetrius Antony and 


Philopoemen 

Demetrius Compared 


Flamininus 

Dion 


Flamininus-Philopoemen 

Marcus Brutus 


Flamininus and Philopoemen 

Brutus-Dion Brutus and 


Compared 

Dion Compared 


Pyrrhus 

Aratus 


Caius Marius 

Artaxerxes 


Lysander 

Galba 


Sulla 

Otho 


Lysander-Sulla Lysander and 



Sulla Compared 
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Volume Number, Author, and Title Dwidons Cited 

1 $ Tacitus, P. Cornelius {c. 117 a.d.) 

The Annals The Histories 


16 Ptolemy (r. loo-r. 178 a.d.) 

The Almagest 

16 Copernicus, Nicolaus (1473-1543) 

Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres book 

16 Kepler, Johannes (1571-1630) 

Epitome Epitome of Copemican Astronomy: IV and V 

The Harmonies of the World: V 

17 Plotinus (205-270) 

First-Sixth Ennead The Six Enneads 


book 


tractate, chapter 1 


18 Augustine, Saint (354-430) 

The Confessions 
The City of God 

Christian Doctrine On Christian Doctrine 

19 Aquinas, Saint Thomas ( f , 1225-1274) 

The Summa Theologica, First Part; 

Part I of the Second Part, Questions 1-48 


book, paragraph 
book, preface, chapter 
preface, book, chapter 


prologue, part, question, article, 

ANSWER, CONTRARY, REPLY 


20 Aquinas, Saint Thomas 

The Summa Theologica, Part I of the Second 
Part (continued). Questions 49-114; Part II 
of the Second Part, Questions 1-46, 17^189; 

Third Part, Questions 1-26, 60-65; Supplement prologue, part, question, article, 

to the Third Part, Questions 69-99 answer, contrary, reply 


21 Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) 

The Divine Comedy, hell, purgatory, paradise 


Number of Canto, Lmc 


22 Chaucer, Geoffrey (r. 1340-1400) 
Troilus and Cressida 
[TAe Canterbury Tales] 

The Prologue 
The Knight* s Tale 
The Miller* s Prologue 
The Miller's Tale 
The Reeve's Prologue 
The Reeve's Tale 
The Cool(s Probgue 
The Cool(s Tale 

Introduction to the Man of Law's 
Prologue 

The Prologue of the Man of Law's 
Tale 


BOOK, STANZA 

Line, except prose parts (sec below) 
The Tale of the Man of Law 
The Wife of Bath's Prologue 
The Tale of the Wife of Bath 
The Friar's Prologue 
The Friar's Tale 
The Summoner's Prologue 
The Summoner's Tale 
The Clerics Prologue 
The Clerl(s Tale 
The Merchant's Prologue 
The Merchant's Tale 
Epilogue to the Merchant's Tale 
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Velum Number, Author, and Title 


AuAor^s. Dmmns Cited 


22 Chaucer, Geoffrey (contiaued) 

[The Canterbury Tales] 

The Squire's Tale 

The Words of the Franklin 

The Franklin's Prologue 

The Franklin's Tale 

The Physician's Tale 

The Words of the Host 

The Prologue of the Pardoner's Tale 

The Pardoner's Tale 

The Shipman's Prologue 

The Shipman's Tale 

The Prioress's Prologue 

The Prioress's Tale 

Prologue to Sir Thopas 

Sir Thopas 

Prologue to Melibeus 

23 Machiavelli, Nicol6 (1469-1527) 

The Prince 


The Tale of Melibeus 
The Monl(s Prologue 
The MonKs Tale 

The Prologue of the Nun's Priest's Tale 

The Nun's Priest's Tale 

Epilogue to the Nun's Priest's Tale 

The Second Nun's Prologue 

The Second Nun's Tale 

The Canon's Yeoman's Prologue 

The Canon's Yeoman's Tale 

The Manciple's Prologue 

The Manciple's Tale 

The Parson's Prologue 

The Parson's Tale 

L'Erwoi 


paragraph 


paragraph 


CHAPTER 


23 Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679) 

Leviathan Leviathan, or, Matter, Form, and Power 

of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil introduction, part, conclusion 


24 Rabelais, Francois (c. 1495-1553) 


boos 


25 Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de (1533-1592) 
The Essays 


26 Shakespeare, William (1564-1616) 

1st Henry VI The First Part 

of King Henry the Sixth 

2nd Henry VI The Second Part 

of King Henry the Sixth 

3rd Henry VI The Third Part 

of King Henry the Sixth 

Richard III The Tragedy of 

King Richard the Third 
The Comedy of Errors 
Titus Andronkus 
The Taming of the Shrew 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Love's Labour's Lost 
Romeo and Juliet 


Richard 11 The Tragedy of King 

Richard the Second 
A Midsummer-Night's Dream 

King John The Life and Death of 

King John 

The Merchant of Venice 

1st Henry IV The First Part of 

King Henry the Fourth 

2nd Henry IV The Second Part of 

King Henry the Fourth 
Much Ado About Nothing 

Henry V The Life of King Henry the Fifth 

Julius Caesar 

As You Ul^ It PROLOGUE, ACT, SCENE, EPILOGUE, LmC 
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Volume Humber^ Author, and Title 


Author* s Divisions Cited 


27 Shakespeare, William 

Twelfth Night Twelfth Night; 

or, What You Will 

Hamlet Hamlet, Prince of Deimar\ 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Troilus and Cressida 
AWs Well That Ends Well 
Measure for Measure 

Othello Othello, the Moor of Venice 

King Ijear 
Macbeth 

Sonnets 


Coriolanus 
Timon of Athens 

Pericles Pericles, Prince of Tyre 


CymbeUne 
The Winter's Tale 
The Tempest 

Henry VIII The Famous History 

of the Life of King Henry 

the Eighth prologue, act, scene, epilogue, Lini 

Number of SonncI 


28 Gilbert, William (1540-1603) 

Loadstone On the Loadstone and Magnetic Bodies 


preface, BCX)K 1 


28 Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) 

Two New Sciences Concerning the Two New Sciences 


DAY 


28 Harvey, William (1578-1657) 

Motion of the Heart On the Motion of the Heart and Blood in Animals 

Circulation of the Blood On the Circulation of the Blood 

On Animal Generation On the Generation of Animals 


29 Cervantes, Miguel de (1547-1616) 

Don Quixote The History of Don Quixote de la Mancha part 

30 Bacon, Sir Francis (1561-1626) 

Advancement of Learning 

Novum Organum preface, book, aphorism 

New Atlantis 


31 Descartes, Ren£ (1596-1650) 

Rules Rules for the Direction of the Mind 

Discourse Discourse on the Method 

Meditations Meditations on First Philosophy 

Objections and Replies Objections Against 

the Meditations and Replies 
The Geometry 


Number of Rule 
part 

Number of Meditation 
definition, postulate, axiom, proposition 

BOOK 


31 Spinoza, Benedict de (1632-1677) 

PREFACE, definition, AXIOM, PROPOSITION, DEMONSTRATION, 
SCHOLIUM, COROLLARY, LEMMA, POSTULATE, EXPLANATION, APPENDIX 
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Author's Dwisions Cited 


32 


Milton, John (1608-1674) 

[English Minor Poems] 

Christs Nativity On the Morning 

of Christs Nativity and The Hymn 
A Paraphrase on Psalm 114 
Psalm 136 
The Passion 
On Time 

Upon the Circumcision 
At a Solemn Music\ 

An Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester 

Song on May Morning 
On Shakespear, 1630 
On the University Carrier 
Another on the Same 
UAllegro 
11 Penseroso 
Arcades 
Lycidas 
Comus 
Paradise Lost 
Samson Agonistes 
Areopagitica 


Line, except Sonnets and Psalms 

Death of a Fair Infant On the Death of 

a Fair Infant 

Vacation Exercise At a Vacation Exercise 

The Fifth Ode of Horace The Fifth Ode 

of Horace. Lib. I 

Sonnets, i, vii-xix 

New Forcers of Conscience On the New 

Forcers of Conscience under the Long 
Parliament 

Lord Gen. Fairfax On the lj)rd Gen. 

Fairfax at the siege of Colchester 

Lord Gen. Cromwell To the Lord Generali 

Cromwell May 1652 

Sr Henry Vane To Sr Henry Vane the 

Younger 

Mr. Cyriacl{Skinner To Mr. CyriacJi 

Skinner upon his Blindness 

Psalms, i-viii, Lxxx-Lxxxviii 

BOOK, Line 
Line 


33 Pascal, Blaise (1623-1662) 

The Provincial Letters 
PensSes 

Vacuum Preface to the Treatise on the Vacuum and 

New Experiments Concerning the Vacuum 

Great Experiment Account of the Great Experiment 

Concerning the Equilibrium of Fluids 
Equilibrium of Liquids and 

Weight of Air Treatises on the Equilibrium of 

Liquids and on the Weight of the Mass of the Air 

Geometrical Demonstration On Geometrical 

Demonstration 

Arithmetical Triangle Treatise on the Arithmetical 

Triangle 

Correspondence with Fermat Correspondence with 

Fermat on the Theory of Probabilities 


Number of Pens^c 


34 Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727) 

Principles Mathematical Principles 

of Natural Philosophy 
Optics 


DEFINITION, SCHOLIUM, LAW, COROLLARY, BOOK, RULE, 
LEMMA, PROPOSITION, PHENOMENON, HYPOTHESIS 

BOOK 
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Vidmne Numberi Atahor, and Title Author's Dknsions Cited 

34 Huygens, Christiaan (1629-1695) 

UghH^Treatise on Light preface, chapter 

35 Locke, John (1632-1704) 

Toleration A Letter Concerning Toleration 

Cwil Government Concerning Civil Government^ Second Essay chapter, section 

Human Understanding An Essay Concerning Human Understanding introduction, book, 

chapter, section 

35 Berkeley, George (1685-1753) 

Human Knowledge The Principles of Human Knowledge 

35 Hume, David (1711-1776) 

Human Understanding An Enquiry Concerning Human 

Understanding 

36 Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745) 

Gulliver Gulliver's Travels 

36 Sterne, Laurence (1713-1768) 

Tristram Shandy 

37 Fielding, Henry (1707-1754) 

Tom Jones The History of Tom Jones, A Foundling 

38 Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, Baron de (1689-1755) 

The Spirit of Laws 

38 Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778) 

Inequality On the Origin of Inequality 

Political Economy On Political Economy 

The Social Contract 

39 Smith, Adam (1723-1790) 

Wealth of Nations An Inquiry Into the 

Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations 

40 Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794) 

Decline and Fall The Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire, Chapters 1-40 

41 Gibbon, Edward 

Decline and Fall The Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire (continued). Chapters 41-71 


book 


introduction, book 
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Volum Number, AuAor, and TUk Author^s Dkdsbms Gied 

42 Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) 

Pure Reason The Critique of Pure Reason 

Fund. Prin, Metaphysic of Morals Fundamental 

Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals 

Practical Reason The Critique of Practical Reason 

Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics Preface 

and Introduction to the Metaphysical Elements 
of Ethics With a Note on Conscience 

Intro. Metaphysic of Morals General Introduction 

to the Metaphysic of Morals 
The Science of Right 

Judgement The Critique of Judgement 

43 Declaration of Independence Line 


43 Articles of Confederation Number of Article, Line 

43 Constitution of the U.S. article, section, amendment, Line 

43 [Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), Madison, James (1751-1836), 

Jay, John (1745-1829)] 

The Federalist Papers, by number 

43 Mill, John Stuart (1806-1873) 

Liberty On Liberty 

Representative Government 

Utilitarianism —— 


44 Boswell, James (1740-1795) 

Johnson Life of Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. 

45 Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1743-1794) 

Elements of Chemistry 

45 Fourier, Jean Baptiste Joseph (1768-1830) 
Theory of Heat Analytical Theory of Heat 


preface, part 


45 Faraday, Michael (1791-1867) 

Researches in Electricity Experimental Researches in Electricity 


46 Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831) 

The Philosophy of Right preface, introduction, part, paragraph, addition 

The Philosophy of History introduction, part 


47 Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832) 

Faust, Parts I and II dedication, prelude, prologue, part, line 

48 Melville, Herman (1819-1882) 

Moby Dicl^ Moby Dic\; or, The Whale 
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Volume Number, Author, and Title ^ 

49 Darwin, Charles (1809-1882) 

Origin of Species The Origin of Species by Means of 

Natural Selection 

Descent of Man The Descent of Man and Selection in 

Relation to Sex “““ 

50 Marx, Karl (1818-1883) 

Capital 

50 Marx, Karl and Engels, Friedrich (1820-1895) 

Communist Manifesto Manifesto of the Communist Party 

51 Tolstoy, Leo (1828-1910) 

War and Peace book, epilogue \ 

52 Dostoevsky, Fyodor Mikhailovich (1821-1881) 

The Brothers Karamazov book, epilogue 


53 James, William (1842-1910) 

Psychology The Principles of Psychology 


54 Freud, Sigmund (1856-1939) 

The Origin and Development of 
Psycho-Analysis 

Hysteria Selected Papers on 

Hysteria, Chapters i-io 
The Sexual Enlightenment of 
Children 

Psycho- Analytic Therapy The 

Future Prospects of Psycho- 
Analytic Therapy 

''Wild" Psycho-Analysis Observa- 

tions on "WiliT* Psycho-Analysis 
The Interpretation of Dreams 

Narcissism On Narcissism 

Instincts Instincts and Their 

Vicissitudes 


Repression 
The Unconscious 

General Introduction A General 

Introduction to Psycho-Analysis 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle 

Group Psychology Group Psychology 

and the Analysis of the Ego 
The Ego and the Id 
Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety 

War and Death Thoughts for the 

Times on War and Death 
Civilization and Its Discontents 

New Introductory Lectures New 

Introductory lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis 
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Chapter i: ANGEL 


INTRODUCTION 


I NFLUENCED by a long tradition of rcli- 
gious symbolism in painting and poetry, our 
imagination responds to the word “angel** by 
picturing a winged figure robed in dazzling 
white and having the bodily aspect of a human 
being. 

This image, common to believers and unbe- 
lievers, contains features which represent some 
of the elements of meaning in the abstract con- 
ception of angels as this is found in the writings 
of Jewish and Christian theologians and in re- 
lated discussions by the philosophers. The hu- 
man appearance suggests that angels, like men, 
are persons; that they are most essentially char- 
acterized by their intelligence. The wings sug- 
gest the function of angels— their service as 
messengers from God to man. The aura of light 
which surrounds them signifies, according to 
established conventions of symbolism, the spir- 
ituality of angels. It suggests that to imagine 
angels with bodies is to use a pictorial metaphor. 

Another interpretation might be put upon 
this aura of light if one considers the role which 
the notion of angel has played in the history of 
thought. Wherever that notion has entered in- 
to discussions of God and man, of matter, 
mind, and soul, of knowledge and love, and 
even of time, space, and motion, it has cast 
light upon these other topics. The illumination 
which has been and can be derived from the 
idea of angels as a special kind of being or nature 
is in no way affected by doubts or denials of 
their existence. 

Whether such beings exist or not, the fiict 
that they are conceivable has significance for 
theory and analysis. Those who do not believe 
in the existence— or even the possible exist- 
ence— of utopias nevertheless regard them as 
fictions useful analytically in appraising ac- 
cepted realities. What an ideal society would be 
mb' can be considered apart from the question 


of its existence; and, so considered, it functions 
as an hypothesis in political and economic 
thought. What sort of being an angel would be 
if one existed can likewise serve as an hypothe- 
sis in the examination of a wide variety of 
theoretical problems. 

The idea of angels docs in &ct serve in pre- 
cisely this way as an analytical tool. It sharpens 
our understanding of what man is, how his mind 
operates, what the soul is, what manner of ex* 
istence and action anything would have apart 
from matter. Hence it suggests how matter and 
its motions in time and space determine the 
characteristics of corporeal existence. Pascal’s 
remark— that “man is neither angel nor brute, 
and the unfortunate thing is that he who would 
act the angel acts the brute”— pointsi to the 
different conceptions of man which result from 
supposing him to be cither angel or brute rather 
than neither. Such views of human nature, con- 
sidered in the chapters on Animal and Man, 
cannot be fully explored without reference to 
theories of the human mind or soul in its rela^ 
tion to matter and to body. As the chapters on 
Mind and Soul indicate, theories carrying the 
names of Plato and Descartes, which attribute 
to the human mind or soul the being and pow- 
ers of a purely spiritual substance or entity, 
seem to place man in the company of the angels. 
In this tradition Locke applies the word “spir- 
its” equally to human minds and to supra** 
human intelligences. 

It would bb misleading to suppose that the 
idea of angels is primarily a construction the 
philosophers— a fiction invented for their ana- 
lytical purposes; or that it is simply their con- 
ception of a supra-mundane reality, concerning 
the existence and nature of which they dispute. 
In the literature of western civilization, angels 
first ai^>ear by name or reference in the Old 
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and the New Testament^ Readers of the Bible 
will remember many scenes in which an angel 
of the Lord performs the mission of acquainting 
man with God’s will. Among the most memor- 
able of such occasions are the visits of the angels 
to Abraham and Lot and the angelic ministry 
of Gabriel in the Annunciation to Mary. 

In one book of the Bible, Tobias (Tobit, as 
it is called in the King James Apocrypha), one 
of the leading characters is the angel Raph- 
ael. Through most of the story he appears as 
a man, but at the end, after he has accomplished 
his mission, he reveals his identity. **I am the 
angel Raphael,” he declares, 

one of the seven, who stand before the Lord. 

And when they had heard these things they were 
troubled; and being seized with fear they fell upon 
the ground on their face. 

And the angel said to them: Peace be to you. 
Fear not. 

For when I was with you, I was there by the will 
of God: bless ye him and sing praises to him. 

I seemed to eat and to drink with you; but I use 
an invisible meat and drink, which cannot be seen 
by men. 

It is time therefore that I return to him that sent 

And when he had said these things, he was taken 
from their sight; and they could see him no more. 

As A RESULT of scriptural exegesis and commen- 
tary, the angels become a fundamental topic for 
Jewish theologians from Philo to Maimonides, 
and for such Christian theologians as Augustine, 
Scotus Erigena, Gregory the Great, Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, Pascal, and Schleiermacher. 
They figure in the great poetry of the Judaco- 
Christian tradition—in the Divine Comedy of 
Dante, in Paradise Lost of Milton, and in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Goethe’s Faust, 

The philosophers, especially in the 17 th and 
i8th centuries, are motivated by Scripture or 
provoked by theology to consider the existence, 
the nature, and the activity of angels. Hobbes, 
for example, attacks the supposition that angels 
are immaterial on the ground that the notion 
of incorporeal substance is self-contradictory, 
and undertakes to re-interpret all the scriptural 
passages in which angels are described as spirits. 
After examining a great many, he says that “to 
mention all the places of the Old Testament 
where the name of Angel is found, would be 
too long. Therefore to comprehend them all at 
once> I say, there is no text in that part of the 


Old Testament, which the Church of England 
holdeth for Canonical, from which we can con- 
clude, there is, or hath been created, any per- 
manent thing (understood by the name of Spirit 
or Angel) that hath not quantity . . . and, in 
sum, which is not (taking Body for that which 
is somewhat or somewhere) Corporeal.” 

All the passages can be interpreted, Hobbes 
thinks, simply in the sense in which “angel” 
means “messenger” and “most often, a messen- 
ger of God,” which signifies “anything that 
makes known his extra-ordinary presence.” If, 
instead of existing only when they carry God’s 
word to men, the angels are supposed to havei 
permanent being, then they must be corporeal.! 
As “in the resurrection men shall be permanent 
and not incorporeal,” Hobbes writes, “so there- 
fore also are the angels ... To men that under- 
stand the signification of these words, substance 
and incorporeaV '' mean by “incorporeal” 
having no body at all, not just a subtle body — 
the words taken together “imply a contradic- 
tion.” Hence Hobbes argues that to say “an 
angel, or spirit, is (in that sense) an incorporeal 
substance, is to say in effect that there is no 
angel or spirit at all. Considering therefore the 
signification of the word angel in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the nature of dreams and visions that 
happen to men by the ordinary way of nature,” 
Hobbes concludes that the angels are “nothing 
but supernatural apparitions of the fancy, raised 
by the special and extraordinary operation of 
God, thereby to make his presence and com- 
mandments known to mankind, and chiefly to 
his own people.” 

Locke seems to take the exactly opposite po- 
sition. Asserting that we have “no clear or 
distinct idea of substance in general,” he does 
not think spirits any less intelligible than bodies. 
“The idea of corporeal substance^' he writes, “is 
as remote from our conceptions and apprehen- 
sions, as that of spiritual substance or spirit; and 
therefore, from our not having any notion of 
the substance of spirit, we can no more con- 
clude its non-existence, than we can, for the 
same reason, deny the existence of body.” Just 
as we form the complex idea of bodies by sup- 
posing their qualities, such as figure and motion, 
or color and weight, to co-exist in some sub- 
stratum; so by supposing the activities we find 
in ourselves— such as “thinking, understanding, 
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willing, knowing, and the power of beginning 
motion, etc.” — to co-exist in some substance, 
“we are able to frame the complex idea of an 
immaterial spirit^ 

Not only does Locke think that “we have as 
clear a perception and notion of immaterial sub- 
stances as we have of material,” but he also 
finds the traditional doctrine of a hierarchy of 
angels quite acceptable to reason. “It is not im- 
possible to conceive, nor repugnant to reason, 
that there may be many species of spirits, as 
much separated and diversified one from an- 
other by distinct properties whereof we have 
no ideas, as the species of sensible things are dis- 
tinguished one from another by qualities which 
we know and observe in them.” 

Locke goes even further — beyond the mere 
possibility of angels to the likelihood of their 
real existence. His reasoning resembles the tra- 
ditional argument of the theologianson this dif- 
ficult point. “When we consider the infinite 
power and wisdom of the Maker,” he writes, 
“we have reason to think that it is suitable to 
the magnificent harmony of the Universe, and 
the great design and infinite goodness of the 
Architect, that the species of creatures should 
also, by gentle degrees, ascend upward from us 
toward his infinite perfection, as we see they 
gradually descend from us downwards.” 

Such speculations concerning the existence 
and the order of angels are usually thought to 
be the province of the theologian rather than 
the philosopher. But Bacon, like Locke, does 
not think it unfitting for the philosopher to in- 
quire into such matters. In natural theology — 
for him a part of philosophy — Bacon thinks it is 
improper “from the contemplation of nature, 
and the principles of human reason, to dispute 
or urge anything with vehemence as to the 
mysteries of faith.” But “it is otherwise,” he 
declares, “as to the nature of spirits and angels; 
this being neither unsearchable nor forbid, but 
in a great pari level to the human mind on 
account of their affinity.” 

He does not further instruct us concerning 
angels in the Advancement of Learnings but in 
the Novum Organum he throws light on their 
nature as well as ours by touching on one char- 
acteristic difference between the human and 
the angelic nriind. Discussing there the theory of 
induction, he holds that “it is oniy £?r God 
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(the bcstower and creator of forms), and per- 
haps for angels or intelligences at once to recog- 
nize forms affirmatively at the first glance of 
contemplation.” 

Unlike most of the great ideas with which 
we arc concerned, the idea of angel seems to be 
limited in its historical scope. It is not merely 
that since the i8th century the discussion has 
dwindled, but also that the idea makes no ap- 
pearance in the great books of pagan antiquity 
— certainly not in the strict sense of the term, 
whereby “angel” signifies a creature of God, 
spiritual in substance and nature, and playing 
a role in the divine government of the universe. 

There are, nevertheless, analogous concep- 
tions in the religion and philosophy of the an- 
cients; and in philosophy at least, the points of 
resemblance between the analogous concepts 
are sufficiently strong to establish a continuity 
of discussion. Furthermore, elements in the 
thought of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus exer- 
cise a critical influence on Judaeo-Christian 
angelology. 

Gibbon relates how the early Christians made 
the connection between the gods of polytheism 
and their doctrine about angels. “It was the 
universal sentiment both of the church and of 
heretics,” he writes, “that the daemons were 
the authors, the patrons, and the objects of 
idolatry. Those rebellious spirits who had been 
degraded from the rank of angels, and cast 
down into the infernal pit, were still permitted 
to roam upon the earth, to torment the bodies 
and to seduce the minds of sinful men. The 
daemons soon discovered and abused the nat- 
ural propensity of the human heart towards 
devotion, and, artfully withdrawing the adora- 
tion of mankind from their Creator, they 
usurped the place and honors of the Supreme 
Deity.” 

In the polytheistic religions of antiquity, the 
demi-gods or inferior deities are beings supe- 
rior in nature and power to man. “The poly- 
theist and the philosopher, the Greek and the 
barbarian,” writes Gibbon, “were alike accus- 
tomed to conceive a long succession, an infinite 
chain of angels, or daemons, or deities, or aeons, 
or emanations, issuing from the throne of light.” 
In Plato’s Symposium^ for example, Diotima 
tells Socrates that Love “is intermediate be- 
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tween the divine and the mortal . . . and inter- 
prets between gods and men, conveying and 
taking across to the gods the prayers and sacri- 
fices of men, and to men the commands and re- 
plies of the gods; he is the mediator who spans 
the chasm which divides them.” Love, Diotima 
explains, is only one of ” these spirits and inter- 
mediate powers” which “arc many and diverse.” 

Such demi-gods are intermediate by their 
vtxy nature. Although superhuman in knowl- 
edge and action, they still are not completely 
divine. Occupying a place between men and 
gods, they are, according to Plato, “by nature 
neither mortal nor immortal.” Their existence 
is necessary to fill out the hierarchy of natures. 
They are links in what has come to be called 
“the great chain of being.” 

The analogy with the angels arises primarily 
from this fact of hierarchy. Both pagan and 
Christian religions believe in an order of super- 
natural or at least superhuman beings graded in 
perfection and power. In both, these beings 
serve as messengers from the gods to men; they 
act sometimes as guardians or protectors, some- 
times as traducers, deceivers, and enemies of 
man. But the analogy cannot be carried much 
further than this. The angels, according to 
Christian teaching, are not inferior gods, or 
even demi-gods. As compared with the “inter- 
mediate spirits” of pagan religion, they are less 
human in character, as well as less divine. 
Nevertheless, the reader of the great poems of 
antiquity will find a striking parallelism be- 
tween the heavenly insurrection which under- 
lies the action of Prometheus Bound and the 
angelic warfiire in Paradise Lost. 

In the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and Ploti- 
nus, philosophical inquiry turns from the sensi- 
ble world of material things to consider the ex- 
istence and nature of an order of purely intelli- 
gible beings. As there is an inherent connection 
between being perceptible to the senses and be- 
ing material, so that which is purely intelligible 
must be completely immaterial. If ideas exist 
independently— in titeir own right and apart 
from knowing or thinking minds— then they 
constitute such an order of purely intelligible 
entities. 

At this point a number of difficult questions 
arise. Are the intelligibles also intelligences, i>.. 


are they an order of knowers as well as a realm 
of knowables? Can they be regarded as sub- 
stances ? And if so, do they have a mode of ac- 
tion appropriate to their mode of being— action 
which is other than knowing, action which in 
some way impinges on the course of events or 
the motions of the physical world ? 

Plotinus answers affirmatively that the pure- 
ly intelligible beings are also pure intelligences, 
but he does not conceive them as having any 
power or action except that of knowledge. An- 
other answer to these questions given in antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages is that the intelli- 
gences are the celestial motors, the movers of 
the heavenly bodies. “Since we see,” Aristotlc\ 
writes, “that besides the simple spatial movc-\ 
ment of the universe, which we say that the \ 
first and unmovable substance produces, there \ 
are other spatial movements — those of the \ 
planets — which are eternal (for a body which 
moves in a circle moves eternally), each oi these 
movements also must be caused by a substance, 
both unmovable in itself and eternal.” These 
secondary movers, Aristotle thinks, are “of the 
same number as the movements ot the stars,” 
and not only must they be eternal and unmov- 
able, as is the prime mover, but also “without 
magnitude” or immaterial. 

Plato offers an alternative hypothesis— that 
the celestial bodies are alive and have souls. 
This hypothesis, like Aristotle’s, tends in the 
Middle Ages to be restated in terms of the 
theory of angels. Aquinas reports Augustine as 
thinking that “if the heavenly bodies are really 
living beings, their souls must be akin to the 
angelic nature.” He himself holds that “spirit- 
ual substances are united to them as movers to 
things moved,” the proof of which, he says, 
“lies in the fact that whereas nature moves to 
one fixed end, in which having attained it, it 
rests; this does not appear in the movement of 
the heavenly bodies. Hence it follows that they 
arc moved by some intellectual substances.” 

The question whether intelligences govern 
the planets also occupies the attention of an 
astronomer like Kepler. Although he denies 
any need for such intelligences— among other 
reasons because planetary motion is not circular 
but elliptical— he argues that the celestial 
movements are the work either “of the natural 
power of the bodies, or else a work of the soul 
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acting uniformly in accordance with those bod* sweetness of that most happy contemplation of 
ily powers.” But whether or not they are to be Thyself. . .cleaving close unto Thee, placed be- 
regarded as movers^ as well as l^owers and kpow- yond all the rolling vicissitudes of times.” It is 
ables^ the intelligences represent for ancient and for this reason that the angels are spoken of as 
mediaeval thought a mode of being exempt “acviternal.” 

from the vicissitudes of physical change even as The familiar question concerning the num* 

it is separate from matter. ber of angels able to stand on a needle’s point — 

if it was ever asked by mediaeval theologians — 
When modern philosophers consider spirits or merely poses the problem of how an incorpo*- 
spiritual being, they seldom deal with the an- real substance occupies space. The way in which 
cient speculations about pure intelligibles or Aquinas discusses “angels in relation to place” 
separate intelligences without being influenced discloses how the question serves to raise gen- 
by the theological doctrine of angels which de- erally signifleant issues concerning the nature of 
veloped in mediaeval thought. space and quantity, and their relation to causal- 

Thc extent of this doctrine may be judged ity. He points out that a body occupies place in 
from the fact that the Summa Theologica of a circumscribed fashion, ue.^ its dimensive 
Aquinas contains a whole treatise on the angels, quantity is contained within the space; whereas 
as well as additional questions on the speech of “an angel is said to be in a corporeal place by 
angels, their hierarchies and orders, the division application of the angelic power in any manner 
between the good and the bad angels, and whatever to the place. ... An incorporeal sub- 
their action on men— the guardianship of the stance virtually contains the thing with which it 
good angels and the assaults of the demons, comes into contact, and is not contained by it.” 
That these additional questions are contained To an objector who thinks that since, unlike 
in the treatise on divine government throws bodies, angels do not fill a place, several can be 
some light on their theological significance. in the same place at the same time, Aquinas rc- 
Thc primary fact about the angelic nature is plies that two angels cannot be in the same 

immateriality. An angel is immaterial both in place because “it is impossible for two complete 

its substantial being and in its characteristic ac- causes to be immediately the cause of one and 
tivity which, says Aquinas, is “an altogether the same thing.” Since an angel is where he 

immaterial mode of operation.” Being imma- acts, and since by the power of his action he 

terial, they are also incorruptible. “Nothing is contains the place at which he acts, “there can- 
corrupted except by its form being separated not be but one angel at one place.” 
from the matter . . . Consequently,” Aquinas Angels are also said to go from one place to 
writes, “a subject composed of matter and form another without traversing the intervening 

ceases to be actually when the form is separated space and without the lapse of time. Consider- 

from the matter. But if the form subsists in its ing their immateriality, such action is less re- 

own being, as happens in the angels, it cannot markable for angels to perform than is the ac- 

lose its being.” To signify that they are intelli- tion of electrons, which, according to modern 
gences existing apart from matter, the angels quantum mechanics, jump from outer to inner 
are sometimes called “subsisting forms” and orbits of the atom without taking time or pas- 
sometimes “separate substances.” sing through inter-orbital space. 

Although they are imperishable in being and The immateriality of angels has other conse- 
have immortal life, the angels are not, like God, quences which throw comparative light oti the 
truly eternal. “That heaven of heavens which conditions of corporeal existence. In the world 
Thou createdst in the beginning is some intellec- of physical things we ordinarily think of a 
tual creature,” Augustine writes, but it is in species as including a number of individuals, 
“no ways coeternal unto Thee.” As created, the While all men have the same specific nature, 
angels have a beginning. Yet, while not eternal, they differ numerically or individually. But be- 
neither are they temporal creatures in contin- cause angels are immaterial substances, it is 
ual flux, bul, according to Augustine, they held that each angel is a distinct species, 
^^^jpartake of Thy 'eternity • • . through the “Things which agree in species but differ in 
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number,** Aquinas explains, **agree in form but 
are distinguished materially. If, therefore, the 
angels are not composed of matter and form . . . 
it follows that it is impossible for two angels to 
be of one species.” 

Furthermore, as Aquinas states in another 
place, among “incorporeal substances there can- 
not be diversity of number without diversity 
of species and inequality of nature.” Each 
species is necessarily higher or lower than an- 
other, so that the society of angels is a perfect 
hierarchy in which each member occupies a dis- 
tinct rank. No two angels are equal as, on the 
supposition that they share in the same specific 
humanity, all men are. Yet such names as “sera- 
phim” and “cherubim” and the distinction be- 
tween archangels and angels indicate an organi- 
zation of spiritual substances into various 
groups— according to the tradition, into nine 
orders or subordinate hierarchies. 

The nine orders or ranks of angelic being are 
described by Dante in the Paradiso as dis- 
tinct circles of love and light. Using these meta- 
phors he thus reports his vision of the heavenly 
hierarchy. “I saw a Point which was raying out 
light so keen that the sight on which it blazes 
must needs close because of its intense bright- 
ness. . . . Perhaps as near as a halo seems to 
girdle the light which paints it, when the vapor 
that bears it is most dense, at such distance 
around the Point a circle of fire was whirling so 
rapidly that it would have surpassed that mo- 
tion which most swiftly girds the world; and 
this was girt around by another, and that by 
the third, and the third then by the fourth, by 
the fifth the fourth, and then by the sixth the 
fifth. Thereon the seventh followed, so wide- 
spread now in compass that the messenger of 
Juno entire would be narrow to contain it. So 
the eighth and ninth.” 

Beatrice explains to him how the relation of 
the circles to one another and to the Point 
which is God depends upon their measure of 
love and truth, whereby there is “in each 
heaven a marvellous agreement with its Intelli- 
gence, of greater to more and of smaller to less.” 
She then amplifies her meaning: “The first cir- 
cles have shown to thee the Seraphim and the 
Cherubim. Thus swiftly they follow their own 
bonds, in order to liken themselves to the Point 
ias most they can, and they can in proportion 


as they are exalted to see. Those other loves, 
which go around them, are called Thrones of 
the divine aspect, because they terminated the 
first triad The next triad, that in like man- 

ner bourgeons in this sempiternal spring which 
the nightly Aries despoils not, perpetually sing 
Hosannah with three melodies, which sound in 
the three orders of joy . . . first Dominations, 
and then Virtues; the third order is of Powers. 
Then in the two penultimate dances, the Prin- 
cipalities and Archangels circle; the last is 
wholly of Angelic sports. These orders all gaze 
upward, and dowi;iward so prevail, that towards/ 
God all are drawn, and all draw.” 

The theory of angels raises many questions 
regarding the similarity and difference between 
them and disembodied souls. But for compari- 
son with men, perhaps the most striking conse- 
quences of the theory of angels as bodiless in- 
telligences concern the manner of their knowl- 
edge and government. The comparison can be 
made on quite different views of the nature of 
man and the soul. In fact, diverse conceptions 
of man or the soul can themselves be compared 
by reference to the angelic properties which 
one conception attributes to human nature and 
another denies. 

Lacking bodies, the angels are without sense- 
perception and imagination. Not being im- 
mersed in time and motion, they do not reason 
or think discursively as men do by reasoning 
from premises to conclusion. Whereas “human 
intellects,” according to Aquinas, “obtain their 
perfection in the knowledge of truth by a kind 
of movement and discursive intellectual opera- 
tion ... as they advance from one known thing 
to another,” the angels, “from the knowledge 
of a known principle . . . straightway perceive 
as known all its consequent conclusions . . . with 
no discursive process at all.” Their knowledge 
is intuitive and immediate, not by means of 
concepts abstracted from experience or other- 
wise formed, but through the archetypal ideas 
infused in them at their creation by God. That 
is why, Aquinas goes on to say, angels “are 
called intellectual beings” as contrasted with 
such rational natures as “human souls which ac- 
quire knowledge of truth discursively.” If men 
“possessed the fulness of intellectual light, like 
the angels, then in the first grasping of princi- 
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pies they would at once comprehend their 
whole range, by perceiving whatever could be 
reasoned out from them.” 

It would appear from this that conceptions of 
the human intellect which minimize its depend' 
ence on sense and imagination, and which em- 
phasize the intuitive rather than the discursive 
character of human thought, attribute angelic 
power to man. The same may be said of theories 
of human knowledge which account for its ori- 
gin in terms of innate ideas or implanted prin- 
ciples. Still another example of the attribution 
of angelic properties to man is to be found in 
the supposition that human beings can commu- 
nicate with one another by telepathy. The an- 
gels are telepathic; one angel, it is said, can 
make its ideas known to another simply by an 
act of will and without any exterior means of 
communication. 

Lacking bodies, the angels are without bodily 
emotions, free from the human conflict be- 
tween reason and passion, and completely di- 
rected in their love— or the motion of their will 
—by what they know. In the Divine Comedy 
Beatrice speaks of the angelic society as one in 
which “the Eternal Love disclosed himself in 
new loves.” Adverting to the division between 
the good and the bad angels, she tells Dante, 
“those whom thou seest here were modest in 
grateful recognition of the Goodness which had 
made them apt for intelligence so great, where- 
fore their vision was exalted with illuminant 
grace and by their merit, so that they have full 
and steadfast will.” Yet their vision and love of 
God is not equal. In heaven “the Primal Light 
that irradiates it all is received in it by as many 
modes as are the splendors with which the 
Light pairs Itself. Wherefore, since the affection 
follows upon the act that conceives, in this na- 
ture the sweetness of love diversely glows and 
warms.” 

Such a society, governed by knowledge and 
love, has no need for the application of coercive 
force, for angels are ordered to one another in 
such a way that no misunderstandings or dis- 
agreements can occur among them. The philo- 
sophical anarchist who proposes the ideal of a 
human society without restraint or coercion 
seems, therefore, to be angelicizing men, or at 
least to be wishing for heaven on earth. Con- 
ceiving government on earth in other terms, 
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the writers of The Federalist remark that “if 
men were angels, no government would be 
necessary.” If they had considered that the an- 
gelic society is governed by love alone and 
without force, they might have said, “if men 
were angels, no coercion would be necessary in 
their government.” 

One op the great theological dogmas asserts 
that, from the beginning, the angels are divided 
into two hosts — the good and evil spirits. The 
sin of Lucifer, or Satan, and his followers is that 
of disobedience, or rebellion against God, moti- 
vated by a pride which refuses to be satisfied 
with being less than God. As Satan himself says, 
in Paradise Losty 

. . . pride and worse Ambition threw me down 
Warring in Hcav’n against Heav’ns matchless King. 
... All his good prov’d ill in me, 

And wrought but malice; lifted up so high 
I *sdeind subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude . . . 

And that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc'd 
Then to submit, boasting I could subdue 
Th’ Omnipotent. 

The theologians try to define precisely the 
nature of Satan’s pride in wishing to be God. 
“To be as Godt** Aquinas explains, “can be un- 
derstood in two ways: first, by equality; sec- 
ondly, by likeness. An angel could not seek to 
be as God in the first way, because by natural 
knowledge he knew that this was impossible . . . 
And even supposing it were possible, it would 
be against natural desire, because there exists in 
everything the natural desire to preserve its 
own nature which would not be preserved were 
it to be changed into another nature. Conse- 
quently, no creature of a lower nature can ever 
covet the grade of a higher nature, just as an ass 
does not desire to be a horse.” 

It must be in the other way, then, Aquinas 
thinks, that Satan sinned by wishing to be like 
God. But this requires further explanation. “To 
desire to be as God according to likeness can 
happen in two ways. In one way, as to that 
likeness whereby everything is likened unto 
God. And so, if anyone desire in this way to be 
Godlike, he commits no sin; provided that he 
desires such likeness in proper order, that is to 
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say, that he may obtain it from God. But he 
would sin were he to desire to be like God even 
in the right way, but of his own power, and not 
of God’s. In another way, he may desire to be 
like God in some respect which is not natural 
to one; e.g., if one were to desire to create 
heaven and earth, which is proper to God, in 
which desire there would be sin.” 

In this last way, Aquinas asserts, “the devil 
desired to be as God. Not that he desired to 
resemble God by being subject to no one else 
absolutely, for thus he would be desiring his 
own non-being, since no creature can exist ex- 
cept by participating under God.” But he “de- 
sired as the last end of his beatitude something 
which he could attain by virtue of his own na- 
ture, turning his appetite away from the super- 
natural beatitude which is attained by God’s 
grace.” 

In the original sin of Lucifer and the other 
fallen angels, as well as in all subsequent inter- 
vention by Satan or his demons in the affairs 
of men, lie the theological mysteries of the ori- 
gin of evil in a world created by God’s love and 
goodness, and of the liberty of those creatures 
who, while free, can only do God’s will. As in- 
dicated in the chapter on Sin, the fall of Adam 
from grace and innocence involves the same 
mysteries. Man’s destiny is connected with the 
career of Lucifer in traditional Christian teach- 
ing, not only on the side of sin, but also with 
regard to man’s redemption— salvation replac- 
ing the fallen angels by the souls of the elect in 
the heavenly choir. 

Among the most extraordinary moments in 
our literature are those in which Lucifer talks 
with God about mankind, as in Paradise Lost; 
or about a particular man, as in the Book of 
Job or in the Prologue in Heaven in Faust, 
Their pagan parallel is the speech of Prome- 
theus to a silent Zeus, but Prometheus, un- 
like Satan, is man’s benefactor and he can defy 
Zeus because the Fates, whose secret he 
knows, rule over the gods. Lucifer, on the 
contrary, seems always to be in the service of 
God. )X^en he appears to Ivan in the Brothers 
Karamazw, he protests, “I love men genuinely 
. , . and against the grain I serve to produce 
events and do what is irrational because I am 


commanded to.” If it were otherwise, the war- 
fore between the powers of light and darkness 
would have to be construed as a battle between 
equals, which, according to Christian ortho- 
doxy, is the Manichean heresy that regards the 
world as the battle ground of the forces of good 
and evil. 

The word “angelic” usually has the connota- 
tion of perfect moral goodness, but that must 
not lead us to forget that the demons are an- 
gelic in their nature although of a diabolical or 
evil will. Nor should the fact of Satan’s subser- 
vience to God cause us to forget that Christian 
theology tries not to underestimate the powfer 
of the devil in his goings and comings on earth. 
Satan tried to tempt even Christ, and through- 
out the New Testament the destruction of the 
diabolical influence over men occupies a promiA 
nent place. The intervention of the devil in' 
man’s life provides, if not the theme, the back- 
ground of Goethe’s Faust, 

As the theory of demonic influences and dia- 
bolical possession is an integral part of the tra- 
ditional doctrine of angels, so, in modern times, 
demonology has been a major focus of attack 
upon theological teaching concerning spirits. 
Moralists have thought it possible to explain 
human depravity without recourse to the se- 
ductions of the devil, and psychiatrists have 
thought it possible for men to go mad or to 
behave as if bewitched without the help of evil 
spirits. The idea of the devil, according to 
Freud, is a religious fiction— “the best way out 
in acquittal of God” for those who try “to rec- 
oncile the undeniable existence ... of evil with 
His omnipotence and supreme goodness.” 

The characteristic skepticism of our age has 
been directed against the belief in angels gener- 
ally. It casts doubt by satire or denies by argu- 
ment the existence of spirits both good and evil. 
Yet, all arguments considered, it may be won- 
dered whether the existence of angels— or, in 
philosophical terms, the existence of pure intelli- 
gcnces— is or is not still a genuine issue. Or are 
there two issues here, one philosophical and the 
other theological, one to be resolved or left un- 
resolved on the level of argument, the other to 
be answered dogmatically by the declarations 
of a religious foith? 
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10 

New Testament: Hebrews, 1-2 esp 1:1-8 / II 
Peter, 2:10-11 / Revelation, 18:1— (D) Apoc- 
alypse, 18:1 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xh, par 7 lOOd- 
101 a; par 9 lOlb-c; par 12 101d-102a; par 
18 - 22 , 103b'104R / City of God, bk xxi, ch i 
560a'd 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, qq 50- 
53 269a>284d; q 79, a 1, rep 3 414a>d; Q 87, 
A i, ANS and rep 2-3 465a'466c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxix [i- 
48] 150 b-d; [127-145] ISlC'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 174 b- 176 d 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 218 d; 
225 d- 226 a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, i [84-191 J 95 b< 97 b; 

[423-431] 102 b; BK v 1800 - 868 ] 192 b- 194 e; 
bk VI [320-353] 203 a- 204 a 



3g ClKAJPTBI^ 

is Pascal: Promcial Letters, BTA-SSa 

3 S Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch x, 
SECT 9, 143a-b; bk hi, ch vi, sect 11-12 
27lb-272b 

3 c. The aeviternity aa4 incorruptibility of 
angels 

18 Augustine: Confessions^, bx xii, par 9 101b>c; 
par 12 101 d- 102 a; par 15-16 102 b' 103 a; par 
18-22, 103 b' 104 a; par 28, 105 c / City of God, 
BK XII, ch 15 351 b' 352 d; bk xiii, ch i 360 a'b 

10 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part 1, q 10, 
A 3, ANS and REP I 42c'43b; aa 5-6 44b-46d; 
Q 50, A 5 274b'27Sa; q 61, a 2 315c<316a; q 97, 
A 1, ANS 513c'514c; q 104, A i, ans and rep 
1,3 534c-536c 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy, paradise, vii [64-69] 
H 5 d; [121-148] llOb'C 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 175d'176d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
173a-c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [116-159] 96a'97a; 
bk II [81-105] 113a'b; bk v [84^60] 193b- 
194a; [889-892] 194b; bk vi [296-353] 202b- 
204a esp [320-353] 203a-204a; [430-436] 205b 

Sd. The angelic intellect and angelic knowl- 
edge 

Old Testament: Genesis, 16:7-12; 18:9-15; 
22:15-18/ 6:11-16; 13:2-14/ //Sawttc/, 

14:20— -(D) II Kings, 14:20 / Daniel, 10-12 

New Testament: Matthew, 24:35-36 / 

13:28-32 / / Timothy, 3:16 / / PeUr, 1:12 
/ Revelation, 17; 18:21-24; 21:9-22:7— (D) 
Apocalypse, 17; 18:21-24; 21:9-22:7 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 12 101 d* 
102a; par 16 102d-103a; par 20 103c-d / City 
of God, BK IX, CH 20-22 296a'297a; bk x, ch 2 
299d'300a; Bk xi, ch 11 328d'329b; ch 13-15 
329C'331a; ch 29 339a>b; bk xvi, ch 6 426C' 
427a; bk xxh, ch i 586b,d-587b; ch 29, 
614b'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 7, a 2, 
ans and rep 2 31d'32c; q 12, a 4, rep 2 
53b-54c; qq 54-58 284d-306b; q 64, a i 334a- 
335c; Q 75, A 7, rep 3 384d'385c; q 79, a i, 
REP 3 414a-d; a 2 , ans 414d-416a; a 8, ans 
and REi' 3 421c-422b; a 10, ans 423d-424d; 
Q 84, A 2 , ANS 442b-443c; a 3 , rep i 443d- 
444d; A 7, ANS 449b-4S0b; q 85, a 1 , ans 
451c-453c; a 5, ans 457d-458d; Q 87, a i, 
ans and rep 2 465a-466c; a 3 , ans 467b- 
468a; q 89, a 3, ans 475d-476c; a 4, ans 
476c-477a; q 117, a a 597c-598c; part i-h, 
Q 3 , a 8 , REP 2 628d-629c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part 1 - 11 , q 50 , 
A 6 lla-12a; q 51 , a i, ans and rep 2 12b-13c; 
PART ti-ii, Q 5 , AA 1-2 410a-4l2a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xix [40- 
57J 135c; XXI [73-102] 139a-b; xxvin [98- 
114] 149dd50a; xxix [67-84] 151a; [127-145] 
151c-d 
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30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk h, aph 15 149 a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [242-255] 98b^ 
99a; bk h [142-151] 114b; bk hi [654-735] 
149b-151b csp [681-693] 150a-b; bk v [388- 
5051 183b-186a esp [388-413] 183b-184a, [46^ 
505] 185b-186a; bk viii [66^9] 233b-234a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 285 224a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch x, 
sect 9 143 a-c; ch xxih, sect 13 207 d- 208 b; 
sect 36 213 c-d; bk 111, ch vi, sect 3 268 d; 
ch xi, sect 23 305 a-b; bk iv, ch hi, sect 6, 
315 a-b; sect 23 320 a-c; ch xvh, sect 14 
378 c-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 83 
428c-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 318b 

3e. The angelic will and angelic love 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 9 lOlb-c; 
par 12-13 101d-102b; par 15 102b-c; par 18, 
103b-c; par 21-22, 103d-104a; par 28, 105c / 
City of God, bk ix, ch 20-22 296a-297a; bk x, 
ch 7 302d-303a; bk xii, ch 3 343d-344b; 
ch 6-9 345b-348b; bk xxh, ch i 586b, d- 
587b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, qq 59- 
60 306 b- 314 c; q 62, a 2 318 d- 319 c; q 64, aa 
2-3 335 d- 337 c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-h, q 50, 
A 6 lla- 12 a; part 11-11, Q 5, a 2 411 b- 412 a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, vih [31- 
39] 117 a; xxni [70-139] 142 a-c; xxviii 148 d- 
150 b esp [106-114] 150 a; xxix [55-66] 150 d- 
151 a; [127-145] 151 c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [535-543] 187 a; 
BK viii [612-643] 245 b- 246 a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch xxi, 
SECT 50-51 191 b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [11,676-824] 284a- 
287b; [11,854-12,111] 288b-294b 

3/. Angelic action: its charaaeristics in general 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 45, 
A 5, ans and rep i 245 c- 247 a; qq 51-53 275 a- 
284 d; Q 91, A 2, REP I 485 b- 486 b; a 4, rep 2 
487 d- 488 c; qq 106-107 545 c- 552 b; qq iio-iii 
564 c- 571 d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 174c; 175c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk vih [107-114] 
234b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, ch 
XXIII, sect 13 207 d- 208 b 

3g. The angelic hierarchy: the inequality, order, 
and number of the angels and tteir rela- 
tion to one another 

Old Testament: Psalms, 80:1— (D) Psalms, 
79:2 / Isaiah, 6:1-7; 37:16— (D) Isaias, 6;i-8; 
37:16 / Ezel^l, 10; tti:i2— (D) Bseekid, 10; 
ivM / Daniel, jito 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 12:15-21— (D) OT, Tobias, 
12:15-21 
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(3. The concilium af angels m JudaethCbristian 
doctrine, 5g» The angelic hierarchy: the 
inequality, order, and number of the angels 
and their relation to one another^ 

New Testament: Colossians, i:i6 / I Thessa- 
lonians^ 4:16— (D) 7 Thessalonians, 4:15 / He- 
brews, 12:22-23 / Jude, 9 / Revelation, 5:11— 
(D) Apocalypse, 5:11 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xn, par 12, 102a; 
par 31, 106 c>d / City of God, bk viii, ch 24, 
283 b; BK XXII, ch 30, 617 c 

IP Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 47, 
A 2, ANS 257b'258c; q 50, aa 3-4 272a'274b; 
Q 63, A 7 331c'332b; a 9, rep 3 333b>d; qq 
106-109 545c-564b; part i-ii, q 4, a 5, rep 6 
632C'634b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 8, 
A4 759 b-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, ii [112- 
138] 109 a; XXVIII 148 d' 150 b; xxix [127-145] 
151 c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 17d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [600-904] ISSb- 
195a csp [769-799] 192a'b, [809-845] 193a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 27 321d'322a; ch xvi, sect 12, 370c' 
371a 

35 B erkeley : Human Knowledge, s ect 8 1 428C'd 

47 Goethe: Faust, prologue [ 243-270] 7a-b; 
PART II [11,844-12,111] 288a'294b 

4 . Comparison of angels with men and with 
disembodied souls: their relation to the 
blessed in the heavenly choir 

Old Testament: Job, 4:18-19 / Psalms, 8:4-5— 
(D) Psalms, 8:5-6 

New Testament: Matthew, 22:23-33 / Mar\, 
12:18-27 / Lukp, 20:27-38 / / Corinthians, 
6:2-3 / Hebrews, 1:13-14; 2:7; 12:22-23 / Rev- 
elation, 22:8-9— (D) Apocalypse, 22:8-9 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 23 104b-c 
/ City of God, bk vii, ch 30, 261d; bk viii, 
CH 14-18 273d'277a; ch 25 283b-c; bk ix, ch 
5-13 288b-292d; CH22 296d'297a; bkxi, CH29 
339a-b; bk xiii, ch i 360a'b; bk xvi, ch 6 
426c>427a; bk xxi, ch 10 569d-'570b; bk xxii, 
CH 29, 614b'd / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 23 
630 a-c; ch 30 632C'633b; ch 33 633d'634b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 7 , 
a 2 , rep 2 31d>32c; q 23 , a i, rep 3 132C'133b; 
q 47, A 2, ANS 257b-258c; Q 51 , a i, ans and 
REP 2-3 275b>276b; qq 54-60 284d'314c pas- 
sim; Q 62 317c-325b passim; q 66 , a 3 , ans 
and REP 3 347b-348d; Q 75, a 7 384d'385c; 
Q 76, A 2, REP I 388c-391a; a 5 , ans 394c- 
396a; q 79 , a i, rep 3 414a-d; a 2 , ans 414d- 
416a; a S, ans and rep 3 421c-422b; q 84, 
A 3, REP X 443d-444d; a 7 , ans 449b-450b; 
Q 85, A I, ANS 451C'453c; a 5 , ans 457d-458d; 
Q 87, A I, ans and rep 2-3 465a-466c; a 3, 
ANS 467b-468a; q 89 , a 3 , ans 475d-476c; 


A 4 , ans 476c-477a; a 7 , rep 2 478d-479c; 
Q 93, A 3 493d-494c; Q 97 , a i, ans 513c-514c; 
Q 108, A I, ANS 552c'553c; a 8 561a-562a; 
Q 117, A 2 597c'598c; part i-ii, q 2 , a 3, 
REP I 617b-618a; Q 4 , a 5 , rep 6 632c-634b; 
Q 5, A I, REP I 636d-637c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 6 lla-12a; q 51, a i, ans and rep 2 12b'13c; 
part ii-ii, q 5, a 2 411b-412a; part hi, q 6, 
A 3, REP 2 742a-743a; Q 8, a 4 759b-d; part 
hi suppl, q 69, A 3, REP 5 887d-889c; Q 70, 
A 3, CONTRARY 897d-900d; q 89, a 3 1007d- 
1008b; A 8 1011b-1012a; q 95, a 4 1046d- 
1047d; Q 96, A 9 1062d-1063b; Q 99, a 3 
1081d-1083a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, iv [28-4M 

111a; VII [121-148] 116b-c; viii [22-39] 116<i 
117a; XIX [40-66] 135c-d; xxi [73-102] 1390-^ 
XXIX [13-36] 150b-c; xxxi 153b'154c; xxxin 
[85-114] 155c-d \ 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act ii, sc ii [314-322]! 
43 d ' 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 80d-81a / 
Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 15 149a 

32 Milton: At a Solemn Musicl{^ 13a-b / Para- 
dise Lost, BK II [^45-353] 118b-119a; bk hi 
[654-735] 149b'151b csp [681-693] 150a-b; bk 
IV [358-365] 160a-b; bk v [388-450] 183b- 
185a; [469-505] 185b-186a; bk vi [316-353] 
203a-204a; bk viii [66-178] 233b-236a; bk x 
[888-908] 293b-294a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 140 199a'b; 418 243a; 793, 
326b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch x, 
sect 9 143 a-c; ch xxhi, sect 13 207 d' 208 b; 
bk IV, CH HI, sect 17 317 c; ch xvh, sect 14 
378 c-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 318b'319a; 394a 

43 Federalist: number 51, 163b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 363a-b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 11 [11,894-12,111] 289b' 
294b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vii, 295b'C 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 22c- 
23a 

5 . The distinction and comparison of the good 
and the bad angels 

Old Testament: Job, 4:18 

New Testament: II Peter, 2:4 / Jude, 6 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 67 88b-c / 
City of God, bk ix 285b,d-298a,c passim; bk 
XI 322b,d-342a,c passim, csp ch 11-13 328d- 
330b, CH 19-20 332b'333a; bk xii, ch 1-9 
342b,d-348b; bk xxii, ch i 586b,d-587b / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 33, 633d-634a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 47, 
A 2 , ans 257b'258c; qq 63-64 325b-338d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxix [49- 
81] 150 d- 151 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 174 d- 175 a; 
PART IV, 258 d- 259 b 
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Chapter 1: ANGEL 


SaioSa 

32 Milton; Paradise Lost, br i dSa-llOb csp 
[27-282] 94a'99b, [587-615] 106a>b; bk ii 
[229-283] 116a'117a; [477-485] 121b; bk hi 
[613-742] 148b'151b; bk iv [1-130] 152b'155a; 
[788-1015] 169b'174b; bk v [577]~bk vi [912] 
187b'216a passim 

47 Goethe: Faust, prologue [243-292] 7 a- 8 a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(, 219b 

5a. The origin of the division between angels 
and demons: the sin of Lucifer or Satan 

Old Testament: Isaiah, 14:4-27— (D) Isaias, 
14:4-27 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2:24— (D) OT, 
Boo\of Wisdom, 2:24-25 
New Testament: ll Peter, 2:4 / Jude, 6 / Revela- 
tion, 12:7-10— (D) Apocalypse, 12:7-10 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 67 88b-c/ 
City of God, bk xi, ch 9-20 326 d> 333 a; bk 

XXI, CH 3 343 d' 344 b; ch 6-9 345 b' 348 b; bk 

XXII, CH I 586 b,d' 587 b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 47, 
A 2, ANS 257 b> 258 c; Q 63 325 b' 333 d 

21 Dante: Comedy, hell, hi [22-51] 4 b-c; 

XXXIV [28-36] 51 c; purgatory, xii [25-27] 
70 c; PARADISE, XIX [40-51] 135 c; xxix [49- 
66] 150 d' 151 a 

22 Chaucer: Monl(s Tale [14,005-012] 434 a 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 81 a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i 93 a' 110 b esp 
[27-83] 94 a- 95 a; bk iv [32-104] 153 a' 154 b; 
BK V [600-904] 188 b- 195 a 
47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [10,075-121] 246 a- 
247 a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xi, 
344 c-d 

5 b. The society of the demons: the rule of Satan 
over the powers of darkness 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 39:28— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 39:33-34 

New Testament: Matthew, 9:34; 10:25; 12:22-30 
/ Mar 1 {^ 3:22 / Luke, 11:14-23 / John, 8:31-59 / 
Ephesians, 2:1-3; / Hebrews, 2:13-15 / 

/ John, 3:8-12 / Revelation, 2:9,13; 9:1-11; 
18:2— (D) Apocalypse, 2:9,13; 9:1-11; 18:2 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xx, ch ii 541 a-c 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 37, 673 d- 674 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x, q 63, 
AA 8-9 332 c- 333 d; Q 109 562 a' 564 b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell la- 52 d csp viii 
[65]-ix [103] llc- 13 b, xviii [19-39] 25 c-d, 
xxi-xxiii 30 a- 34 c, xxviii [1-42] 41 b-c, xxxiv 
[16-31] 51 c 

22 ChAucer: Friar's Tale [6957-7220] 279 a' 283 b 
/ Summonefs Prologue 284 b- 285 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 195a; part iv, 
247a-248a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [242-263] 98b- 
9 ^; BK II [1-520] llla-122b csp [11-42] 
lllb-llla; BK IV [8^2] 154b; bk v [600-904] 
188b-195a 


33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 116 a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [2338-2604] 56 b' 63 b 
esp [2465-2531] 60 a- 61 b; [3835-4222] 93b- 
103 a; PART II [11,636-675] 2 ^a' 284 a 

6 . The role of the angels in the government of 
the universe 

Old Testament: Genesis, 3:24; 28:12 / Psalms, 
103:20-22— (D) Psalms, 102:20-22 / Daniel, 
7:10 / Txchariah, 1:7-21; 4:i-6:8— (D) Zacha- 
rias, 1:7-21; 4:i-6:8 

New Testament: Matthew, 24:31 / Mark, 13:27 
/ John, 1:51 / Revelation, 5:2,11-14; 8-20 
passim— (D) Apocalypse, 5:2,11-14; 8-20 pas- 
sim 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk vii, ch 30 , 261d; 
BK VIII, CH 24 , 283a'b; bk x, ch 15 308a'b; 
CH 21 311C'312a; bk xii, ch 27 359c'360a,c; 
BK XVI, CH 5 - 6 , 426a'c; bk xxii, ch i, 586b,d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 45, 
A 5, ANS and REP i 245 c' 247 a; q 63, a 7, ans 
331 C' 332 b; q 64, a 4, ans 337 d' 338 d; q 66, 
A 3, REP 2 347 b' 348 d; q 89, a 8, rep 2 479 c- 
480 c; Q 91, A 2, REP 1,3 485 b' 486 b; a 4, rbp 2 
487 d' 488 c; qq 106-114 545 c' 585 c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vii [67-96] 
lOb'c; purgatory, ii [10-51] 54C'55a; viii 
[22-36J 64c; XV [1-36] 75b'd; xvii [40-63] 
78d'79a; xxiv [133-154] Ola-b; paradise, ii 
[i 12-138 J 109a; VIII [91-148] 117d'118c; xm 
[52-72] 126a; xxviii [120-129] 150a; xxix 
[13-45] ISOb'C 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ii, 
117 d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [i 19-134] 113 b- 
114 a; [237-249] 116 b; [402-416] 120 a; bk vii 
[550-601] 229 a' 230 a / Areopagitica, 410 a 

6 a. The ministry of the good angels in the 
affairs of men: guardianship 

Old Testament: Genesis, 16:7-12; 18:1-19:22; 
21:9-21; 22:1-19; 24:7,40; 32:1-2,24-30; 48:15- 

16 / Exodus, 14:19-20; 23^0-23; 32:34; 33:2 / 
Numbers, 20:16; 22:22-35 / Joshua, 5:13-15— 
(P) Josue, 5:13-16 / Judges, 2:1-4; 6** *-24;i3 
/ ll Samuel, 24:i5-i7--(D) ll Kings, 24:15- 

17 / / Kings, 19:5-8— (D) III Kings, 19:5-8 / 

ll Kings, i9:32-35~(^) ^ 9'^55 

/ 1 Chronicles, 21:11-30— (D) I Paralipomenon, 
21:11-30 / ll Chronicles, 32:21— (D) ll Para- 
lipomenon, 32:21 / Psalms, 34:7; 35:5-6; 91:10- 
13— (D) Psalms, 33:8; 34:5-6; 90:10-13 / 
Isaiah, 6:6-7; 37:36— (D) Isaias, 6:6-7; 37*36 
/ Daniel, 3:28; 6:22; 8-12— (D) Daniel, 3:95; 
6:22; 8-12 f Hosea, 12:2-4— (D) Qsee, 12:2-4 
/ Zechariah, 1:7-21; 3— (Z>) Zacharias, 1:7- 

21; 3 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 3:17; 5-12— (Z)) OT, Tobias, 
3:25; 5-X2 / Baruch, 6:7— (D) OT,. Baruch, 
66 / Song of Three Children, 25-26— (D) OT, 
Daniel, 3:49-50 / Bd and Dragon, 31-42— 
(D) OT, Daniel, 14:30-41 
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< 6 * The roh qf angels in ibe gopemmenS of 
she universe, 6a. The mMsSry ef She good 
angfils in the affairs sf men: gjua^ianMp^ 

New Testament: Matthew. 1:18-25; 2:13,19-20; 
13:24-30,36-43,47-51; 18:10; 24:31; 28:1-7 / 
Marti. 1:13; 13:27/ L«^, 1:1-38; 2:8-15; 16:22 
/ John. 5:4; 12:28-29 / Acts. 5:17-20; 7:52-53; 
8:26; 10:1-7,22,30-32; 12:5-11; 23:9; 27:21-24 
/ Galatians. 3:19 / Hebrews. 1:13-14 / Revela- 
tion. 1:1; 7-11; 14:6-20; 15-18; 19:17-18; 22:16 
—(D) Apocalypse. 1:1; 7-11; 14:6-20; 15-18; 
19:17-18; 22:16 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 37 , 108 d 
/ City of God. BK VIII, CH 25 283b'C; bk x, ch 
8 303a-d; ch 12-13 306d'307c; bk xix, ch 9 
516a>c / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 30 632c' 
633b; CH 33 633d'634b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica. part i, q 64, 
A 4, ANs 337 d' 338 d; Q 66, a 3, rep 2 347 b- 
348 d; Q 86, a 4, rep 2 463 d- 464 d; Q 89, a 8, 
REi> 2 479 c- 480 c; q 91, a 2, rep 1,3 485 b- 486 b; 
QQ 111-113 S 68 b- 581 d; part i-ii, q 3, a 7, 
REP 2 628 a-d; Q 5, a 6 641 a- 642 a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica. part i-ii, q 98, 
A 3 241 c- 242 b; part hi suppl, q 76, a 3 
942 b-d; Q 89, a 3 1007 d- 1008 b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, viii [65]-ix 
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Chapter 2j ANIMAL 


INTRODUCTION 


ALPHABETICAL ordering places Animal 
JLx. after Angel in this list of ideas. There 
is a third term which belongs with these two 
and, but for the alphabet, might have come be- 
tween them. That term is Man. 

These three terms— and a fourth, God, 
which rounds out the comparison — are con- 
joined in Shakespeare’s statement of what is 
perhaps the most universal reflection of man 
upon himself. “What a piece of work is man!” 
says Hamlet, “How noble in reason! how infi- 
nite in faculty! in form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable! in action, how like an an- 
gel! in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty 
of the world! the paragon of animals!” Animal, 
angel, god — in each of these man has seen his 
image. And at different moments in the history 
of thought, he has tended to identify himself 
with one to the exclusion of the others. 

Yet predominantly man has regarded him- 
self as an animal, even when he has understood 
himself to be created in God’s image, and to 
share with the angels, through the possession of 
intellect, the dignity of being a person. As his 
understanding of himself has varied, so has he 
altered his conception of what it is to be an 
animal. 

In terms of a conception of personality which 
involves the attributes of reason and free will, 
man has legally, as well as morally and meta- 
physically, drawn a sharp line between persons 
and things, and placed brute animals in the 
class of things. According to the principle of 
this distinction, being alive or even being sen- 
sitive does not give animals, any more than 
plants and stones, the dignity or status of per- 
sons. 

When man’s animality— either in terms of 
his biological afiEuiities or his evolutionary ori- 
gins— has seemed an adequate definition of his 
nature, man has attributed to animals many of 


his own traits, his intelligence and freedom, 
even his moral qualities and political propensi- 
ties. Nevertheless, he has seldom ceased to re- 
gard himself as the paragon of animals, possess- 
ing in a higher degree than other animals the 
characteristic properties of all. 

There are exceptions to this, however. Ani- 
mals have been glorified by man for skeptical 
or satiric purposes. 

Montaigne, for example, doubts that man 
can lay claim to any special attributes or excel- 
lences, and further suggests that, in some par- 
ticulars at least, men are less able and less noble 
than the beasts. Relying on legends found in 
Pliny and Plutarch which describe the marvel- 
ous exploits of animals, he argues that “it is not 
upon any true ground of reason, but by a fool- 
ish pride and vain opinion, that we prefer our- 
selves before other animals, and separate our- 
selves from their conditions and society.” 

Why, Montaigne asks, “should we attribute 
to I know not what natural and servile inclina- 
tion the works that surpass all we can do by na- 
ture and art” ? We have no grounds for believ- 
ing that “beasts, by natural and compulsory 
tendency, do the same things that we do by our 
choice and industry.” Rather “we ought,” he 
continues, “from like effects, to conclude like 
Acuities, and consequently confess that the 
same reason, the same method, by which we op- 
erate, arc common with them, or that they have 
others that are better.” 

Nor can we excuse our presumption of su- 
periority by the fact that we arc compelled to 
look at animals from our human point of view. 
“When I play with my cat,” Montaigne writes, 
“who knows whether I do not make het molt 
sport than she makes me? We mutually divert 
one another with our monkey tricks; if I have 
my hour to begin or to refuse, she also has hers.” 
Suppose animals were to tdl us what they 
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thought of us. **The defect that hinders com- 
munication betwixt them and us, why may it 
not be on our part as well as theirs? Tis yet to 
determine,” Montaigne thinks, “where the Eaiidt 
lies that we understand not one another; for we 
understand them no more than they do us; by 
•the same reason they may think us to be beasts 
as we think them.” 

If Montaigne’s view were to prevail, no spe- 
cial significance could be given to “brute” as 
opposed to “rational” animal. For that matter, 
the same holds true whenever man is conceived 
as just an animal paragon or not. Animals are 
brute only when man is not— only when to be 
human is to be somehow more than an animal, 
different in kind, not merely in degree. 

Satirists like Swift idealize an animal nature 
to berate the folly and depravity of man. In his 
last voyage, Gulliver finds in the land of the 
Houyhnfanms a race of human-looking crea- 
tures, the Yahoos, who by contrast with their 
noble masters, the horses, are a miserable and 
sorry lot. Here it is the Yahoos who are brutes, 
bereft as they are of the intelligence and virtue 
which grace the splendid Houyhnhnms. 

The comparison of men and animals takes still 
another direction in the allegories of fable and 
poetry. From Aesop to the mediaeval Bestiaries^ 
there is the tradition of stories in which animals 
are personified in order to teach a moral lesson. 
In the Divine Comedy Dante uses specific ani- 
mals to symbolize the epitome of certain pas- 
sions, vices, and virtues. The intent of his alle- 
gory is, however, never derogatory to man as 
flpiao. But when Machiavelli allegorizes the qual- 
ities required for political power, he advises the 
prince “knowingly to adopt the beast” and “to 
choose the fox and the lion.” This tends to re- 
duce human society to the j ungle where strength 
and guile compete for supremacy. 

The comparison of men and animals fails to 
touch the distinction, or lack of distinction, be- 
tween animals and plants. This is basic to the 
defilution or conception of animal nature. As in 
the case of men and animals, this problem can 
beepp^ched in two ways: either bom the side 
of plant life, and with respect to those functions 
which seem to be common to all living things; 
orimm the side of animal life, and with respect 
Imlfcose functions which seem to belong only to 


animals, never to plants. On cither approach 
the issue remains whether plants and animals 
are different in kind, not merely in degree. 

On the one hand, it may be argued that sensi- 
tivity, desire, and locomotion (even perhaps 
sleeping and waking) arc, in some form or de- 
gree, to be found in all living things. On the 
other hand, it may be argued that such func- 
tions as nutrition, growth, and reproduction, 
though obviously common to plants and ani- 
mals, are performed by animals in a distinctive 
manner. If plants manifest all the vital powers 
or activities present in animals; or if in funci 
tions common to both, animals differ only in 
degree, then the scale of life would seem to be a\ 
continuous gradation rather than a hierarchy. \ 

The opposite position, which affirms a differ- \ 
ence in kind and consequently a hierarchy, is ' 
taken by Aristotle. In his biological writings, as 
well as in his treatise On the Soul, he draws a 
sharp line between plant and animal life by ref- 
erence to faculties or functions absent in the one 
and found in the other. Aristotle first points out 
that “living may mean thinking or perception 
or local movement and rest, or movement in the 
sense of nutrition, decay, and growth. Hence,” 
he goes on, “we think of plants also as living, 
for they are observed to possess in themselves 
an originative power through which they in- 
crease or decrease in all spatial directions; they 
grow up and down, and everything that grows 
increases its bulk alike in both directions or in- 
deed in all, and continues to live so long as it 
can absorb nutriment.” 

This leads him to assign to plants what be 
calls a nutritive or vegetative soul, whereby 
they have the three basic feculties common to 
all living things— nutrition, growth, and repro- 
duction. But Aristotle does not find in plants 
any evidence of the functions perforaied by 
animals, such as sensation, appetite, and local 
motion. These are the characteristic powers of 
the animal soul, called by him the “sensitive 
soul” because sensation is the source both of 
animal desire and animal movement. 

Galen follows Aristotle in this distinctioo. In 
his 'Natural Faculties he limits his investigations 
to the functions common to all living things. 
He uses the word “natural” for those effects, 
such as “growth and nutritbn . . . common to 
plants^ros weli as animals/’ which^ in his vieWf 
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are opposed to such activities as **feeling aiKi 
volimtary moticm . . » peculiar to animate, V that 
he calls ‘‘effects of the souU^ or “‘psychic/' -It 
may seem surprising at first that OalenV study 
of nutrition, growth, and ieproduction’--not 
only of the functions themselves but of the 
bodily organs and processes involved in these 
functions— should be restricted to their mani- 
festation in animals, and not in plants as well. 
The reason may be that for the naturalists of 
antiquity, the biological functions of vegetable 
matter did not yield their secrets readily enough 
to observation. A treatise on plants, not written 
by Aristotle but attributed to his school, be- 
gins with the remark that “life is found in ani- 
mals and plants; but whereas in animals it is 
clearly manifest, in plants it is hidden and less 
evident.** 

This view of the world of living things as di- 
vided into the two great kingdoms of plant and 
animal life prevailed through centuries of spec- 
ulation and research. But from the time that 
Aristotle began the work of classification, it has 
been realized that there exist numerous exam- 
ples of what Bacon called “bordering instances 
. . . such as exhibit those species of bodies which 
appear to be composed of two species, or to be 
the rudiments between the one and the other.*’ 

Within the last hundred years the difi&culty 
of classifying such specimens, particularly those 
which seem to fall between plant and animal, 
has raised the question whether the traditional 
distinction can be maintained, “if we look even 
to the two main divisions, namely, to the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms,” writes Darwin, 
“certain low forms are so fer intermediate in 
character that naturalists have disputed to which 
kingdom they should belong.** Yet Darwin 
does not find the evidence available to him suf- 
ficient to determine whether all living things 
have descended “from one primordial form’* or 
whether the evolutkm of life is to be represented 
in two distinct lines of development. 

Since Darwin’s; day the researches of scien- 
tists like Loeb and Jennings on the behavior of 
microorganisms, and the phenomena of tro- 
pic (e*g.f the sunflower^s turning toward the 
sun), and the study of what appears to be local 
motion in plants, have contributed additional 
fiE^dence retewant to the issue. It is, however, 
st^l considered open and arguable. 


2t 

Hie fact that organisms exist which do hot 
readily fall into cither elasdfication may signify 
con tinuityratherthanaeparation be tween ^nts 
and animals; but it may also be taken to mean 
that more acute observations are required to 
classify these so-called “intermediate forms.” 
Plant tropisms may Or may not require us to 
deny that sensitivity belongs to animals alone. 
The apparent local motion of plants may be a 
mode of growth or a random movement rather 
than a directed change from place to place; and 
the attachment to place of apparently station- 
ary animals, such as barnacles and mussels, may 
be different from the immobility of rooted 
plants. 

Against the background of these major issues 
concerning plants, animals, and men as con- 
tinuous or radically distinct forms of life, the 
study of animal organisms— their anatomy and 
physiology — acquires much of its critical sig- 
nificance. 

Anatomy is an ancient science. Several sur* 
gical treatises of Hippocrates display an exten- 
sive knowledge of the human skeletal structure 
and the disposition of some of the organs of the 
human body. The dissection of animals, as well 
as gross observation, provides Aristotle with a 
basis for the comparative anatomy of different 
species of animal. For Galen as well as Aris** 
totle, much of this anatomical study was mo* 
tivated by an interest in the structure and rela- 
tion of the organs involved in the local motion 
of the body as a whole, and in local motions 
within the body, such as the motions of the 
alimentary or reproductive systems. 

It remains for a later investigator, schooled in 
the tradition of ancient biology, to make the 
startling discovery of the circulation of the 
blood through the motions of the heart. Harvey 
not only does this, but he also suggests tte 
functional interdependence of respiration and 
circulation, based on his observation of the in- 
timate structural connections between heart, 
arteries, veins, nnd lungs. His contribution te at 
once a departure from and a product of the 
scientific tradition in which he'^wodeed,' fisr 
though his conclusions are tadicafly new, he 
reaches them by a methodof research and rea- 
soning which follows the general^ principles ef 
Aristotle and Gakn; His insteeenbe, 
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on the necessity of finding a functional purpose 
for an organic structure stands as the classic 
rejoinder to Francis Bacon’s recommendation 
that formal and final causes be separated from 
material and efficient causes in the study of 
nature. Bacon assigns the first two types of 
cause to metaphysics, and limits physics to the 
last two. 

Harvey’s work on the generation of animals 
is another example of the continuity between 
ancient and modern biology. In some respects, 
Aristotle’s researches on the reproductive or- 
gans and their functions are more general than 
Harvey’s. They represent for him only part of 
the large field of comparative anatomy, and 
have significance for the study of mating habits 
in different classes of animals. Yet on the prob- 
lem of the act of generation itself, its causes and 
consequences, especially the phenomena of em- 
bryonic development, Harvey’s treatise reads 
partly as a conversation with Aristotle, and 
partly as the record of original observations un- 
dertaken experimentally. 

“Respect for our predecessors and for antiq- 
uity at large,” he writes, “inclines us to defend 
their conclusions to the extent that love of 
truth will allow. Nor do I think it becoming in 
us to neglect and make little of their labors and 
conclusions, who bore the torch that has lighted 
us to the shrine of philosophy.’’ The ancients, 
in his opinion, “by their unwearied labor and 
variety of experiments, searching into the na- 
ture of things, have left us no doubtful light 
to guide us in our studies.” Yet, Harvey adds, 
“no one of a surety will allow that all truth was 
engrossed by the ancients, unless he be utterly 
ignorant ... of the many remarkable discoveries 
that have lately been made in anatomy.’’ Re- 
ferring to his own method of investigation, he 
proposes as a “safer way to the attainment of 
knowledge” that “in studying nature,’’ we 
“question things themselves rather than by 
turning over books.” 

It is particularly with respect to animal gen- 
eration that the great books exhibit continuity 
in the statement of basic problems in biology, 
as well as indicate the logi<^ conditions of their 
solution. The issue of spontaneous generation 
as opposed to procreation runs through Aris- 
totle, Lucretius, Aquinas, Harvey, and Dar- 
win^ The problem of sexual and asexual repro- 


duction, with all the relevant considerations of 
sexual differentiation and sexual characteristics, 
is to be found in Aristotle, Darwin, and Freud. 
Questions of heredity, though they are raised 
with new significance by Darwin and William 
James, have a lineage as ancient as Plato. 

Scientific learning has, of course, advanced 
in recent times with regard to the nature and 
behavior of animals. On such topics as heredity, 
the work of Mendel, Bateson, and Morgan is 
crucial; or, to take another example, our 
knowledge of the functioning of the respira- 
tory and the nervous system has been greatlir 
enlarged by the researches of Haldane, Shei- 
rington, and Pavlov. Yet even in these areas! 
the background of recent scientific contribuA 
tions is to be found in the great books— in thc\ 
writings, for example, of Harvey, Darwin, and \ 
William James. 

Another interest which runs through the 
whole tradition of man’s study of animals lies 
in the problem of their classification— both 
with respect to the principles of taxonomy it- 
self, and also in the systematic effort to con- 
struct schemes whereby the extraordinary va- 
riety of animal types can be reduced to order. 
In this field Aristotle and Darwin are the two 
great masters. If the names of Buffon and Lin- 
naeus also deserve to be mentioned, it must be 
with the double qualification that they are fol- 
lowers of Aristotle on the one hand, and pre- 
cursors of Darwin on the other. 

The Aristotelian classification is most fully 
set forth in the History of Animals, There one 
kind of animal is distinguished from another by 
many “properties”: by locale or habitat; by 
shape and color and size; by manner of locomo- 
tion, nutrition, association, sensation; by or- 
ganic parts and members; by temperament, in- 
stinct, or characteristic habits of action. With 
respect to some of these properties, Aristotle 
treats one kind of animal as differing from an- 
other by a degree— by more or less— of the same 
trait. With respect to other properties, he finds 
the difference to consist in the possession by one 
species of a trait totally lacking in another. He 
speaks of the lion as being more “ferocious” 
than the wolf, the crow as more “cunning” 
than the raven; but he also observes that the 
cow has an “organ oi digestion” which the spi<* 
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der lacks, the lizard an *‘organ of locomotion*’ 
which the oyster lacks. The sponge lives in one 
manner so far as “locale” is concerned, and the 
viper in another; reptiles have one manner of 
locomotion, birds another. So ample were Aris- 
totle’s data and so expert were his classifica- 
tions, that the major divisions and sub-divisions 
of his scheme remain intact in the taxonomy 
constructed by Linnaeus. 

The radical character of Darwin’s departure 
from the Linnaean classification stems from a 
difference in principle rather than a correction 
of observational errors or inadequacies. Where 
Aristotle and all taxonomists ^fore Darwin 
classify animals by reference to their similarities 
and differences, Darwin makes inferred geneal- 
ogy or descent the primary criterion in terms 
of which he groups animals into varieties, spe- 
cies, genera, and larger phyla. 

Naturalists, according to Darwin, “try to ar- 
range the species, genera, and families in each 
class, on what is called the Natural System. But 
what is meant by this system? Some authors 
look at it merely as a scheme for arranging to- 
gether those living objects which are most alike, 
and for separating those which are most unlike. 

. . . The ingenuity and utility of this system arc 
indisputable,” but Darwin thinks that its rules 
cannot be explained or its difficulties overcome 
except “on the view that the Natural System is 
founded on descent with modification — that 
the characters which naturalists consider as 
showing true affinity between any two or more 
species, are those which have been inherited 
from a common parent, all true classification 
being genealogical— that community of descent 
is the hidden bond which naturalists have been 
unconsciously seeking, and not some unknown 
plan of creation, or the enunciation of general 
propositions, and the mere putting together 
and separating objects more or less alike.” 

In I^rwin’s opinion, classification “must be 
strictly genealogical in order to be natural.” 
Only by the principle of descent— -“the one 
certainly known cause of similarity in organic 
beings”— can we arrange “all organic beings 
throughout all time in groups under groups”; 
see “the nature of the relationships by which all 
living and extinct organisms are united by com- 
4)lex, radiating, and circuitous lines of affinities 
into a few grand classes”; and understand “the 
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wide opposition in value between analogical or 
adaptive characters, and characters of true af- 
finity.” Furthermore, “the importance of em- 
bryological characters and of rudimentary or- 
gans in classification” becomes “intelligible on 
the view that a natural arrangement must be 
genealogical.” By reference to “this element of 
descent,” not only shall we be able to “under- 
stand what is meant by the Natural System,” 
but also, Darwin adds, “our classifications will 
come to be, as far as they can be so made, gene- 
alogies; and will then truly give what may be 
called the plan of creation.” 

Whereas the Aristotelian classification is static 
in principle, having no reference to temporal 
connections or the succession of generations, 
the Darwinian is dynamic— almost a moving 
picture of the ever-shifting arrangement of ani- 
mals according to their affinities through com- 
mon ancestry or their diversities through ^- 
netic variation. Connected with this opposition 
between static and dynamic principles of clas- 
sification is a deeper conflict between two ways 
of understanding the nature of scientific classi- 
fication itself. 

The point at issue is whether the classes which 
the taxonomist constructs represent distinct 
natural forms. Do they exist independently as 
objects demanding scientific definition or are 
the scientist’s groupings somewhat arbitrary 
and artificial? Do they divide and separate 
what in nature is more like a continuous distri- 
bution with accidental gaps and unevennesses? 
This issue, in turn, tends to raise the metaphysi- 
cal question concerning the reality and fixity of 
species, which relates to the problem of the dif- 
ference between real and nominal definitions, 
and the difference between natural and arbi- 
trary systems of classification. 

On these matters Aquinas and Locke have 
much to say, as well as Aristotle and Darwin. 
Fuller discussion of such questions is to be found 
in the chapters on Definition and Evolu- 
tion. Insofar as problems of classification and 
the nature of species have a bearing on evolu- 
tion, they are treated in that chapter, as are the 
related issues of continuity or hierarchy in the 
world of living things, and of difference in ie^ 
gree or hM as between plants and animals, ani- 
mals and men. The last two problems also occur 
in the chapters on Life and Man. 
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Oi^ tifB iHEiffi q£ cbmparisons between ani* 
mtis and men, two^ further points should be 
ax^ed. 

The first concerns the soul of animals. When 
soul is conceived as the principle or source of 
life in whatever is alive, plants and animals can 
be said, to have souls. Like Aristotle, Augustine 
distinguishes *1 three grades of soul in universal 
nature”: one which has “only the power of 
life ... the second grade in which there is sen* 
sation ... the third grade . . . where intelli- 
gence has its throne.” 

Though he also follows Aristotle in defining 
three kinds of soul, Aquinas distinguishes four 
grades of life, and in so doing differentiates be- 
tween petfect and imperfect animals. “There are 
some living things,” he writes, “in which there 
exists only vegetative power, as the plants. 
There are others in which with the vegetative 
there exists also the sensitive, but not the loco- 
motive power; such arc immovable animals, as 
shellfish. There are others which besides this 
have locomotive power, as perfect animals, 
which require many things for their life, and 
consequently movement to seek the neces- 
saries of life from a distance. And there are 
some living things which with these have in- 
tellectual power—namely, men.” 

On this theory, man, viewed in terms of his 
animal nature, is a perfect animal. Viewed in 
terms of his reason or intellect, he stands above 
the highest animals. Yet having a soul is not 
peculiar to man, just as being alive, or sensi- 
tive, or mobile, is not. But when, as with Des- 
cartes, soul is identified with intellect— as “a 
thing Which thinks, that is to say a mind ... or 
an cimderstanding, or a reason”— and, in addi- 
tion, soul is conceived as a spiritual and im- 
mortal substance, then the conclusion seems 
to follow that animals do not have souls. 

For Descartes, the theory of the animal as a 
machine or automaton follows as a further cor- 
oUaty. “If there had bebn such machines, pos- 
sessing the organs and outward form of a mon- 
key or some other animal without reason,” 
Descartes claims that “we should not have had 
afiy means of ascertaining that they were not 
of the same nature as those animals.” Hobbes 
likewise would account for all the actions of 
animal life on mechanical principles. “For what 
b the heart, but a spring,** be asks, “and the 


nerves,, but so many strings; and the joints, but 
so many wheels, giving motion to the whole 
body?” Thc' animal is thus pictured as an elab- 
orate system of moving parts, inflexibly de* 
termined to behave in certain ways under the 
impact of stimulation by external forces. 

The doctrine of the animal automaton is 
sometimes generalized, as by La Mettrie, a 
follower of Descartes, to include the conception 
of man as a machine. The same conclusions 
which are reached from the denial of soul in 
animals seem to follow also from the theory 
that the soul, even* in the case of man, is maj- 
terial or a function of matter. According to 
those who, like Lucretius, hold this view, thd 
phenomena of life, sensation, and thought can\ 
be explained by the movement of atomic par- 
ticles and their interaction. 

The second point concerns the relation be- 
tween instinct and intelligence in animals. The 
nature of animal instincts (or innate habits) is 
considered in the chapters on Emotion and 
Habit, as is the nature of animal intelligence 
in the chapters on Man and Reasoning. But 
here we face the issue whether instinct func- 
tions in animals, as reason does in man, to meet 
the exigencies of life; or whether in both, 
though varying in degree, intelligence cooper- 
ates with instinct to solve the problems of ad- 
justment to environment. 

Those who, like Aquinas, regard instinct and 
reason as the alternative and exclusive means 
which God provides for the ends of animal and 
human life, necessarily tend to interpret ani- 
mal behavior in all its detail as pre-determined 
by elaborate instinctive endowments. Accord- 
ingly, animal behavior, even when voluntary 
rather than purely the action of physiological 
reflexes, is said not to be free, or an expression of 
free choice on the part of the animal; for, as 
is pointed out in the chapter on Will, Aquinas 
calls behavior “voluntary” if it involves some 
knowledge or consciousness of the objects to 
which it is directed. 

Instinctive behavior, such as an animal’s 
flight from danger or its pursuit of food or a 
mate, involves sense-perception of the objects 
of these actions, as well as feelings or emotions 
about them. But though it is “voluntary” in 
the sense in which Aquinas uses that wor^ in- 
stinctive behavior is, according xo • him, the 
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exact opposite of action based upon free will. 
It is completely determined by the inborn pat* 
tern of the instinct. It may vary in opeialion 
with the circumstances of the occasion, but it 
does not .leave the animal the freedonl to act 
or not to act, or to act this way rather than 
that. Such freedom of choice, Aquinas holds, 
depends on reason's ability to contemplate al* 
ternatives,^ to none of which is the human will 
bound by natural necessity. 

Aquinas does not limit human reason and 
will to a role analogous to the one he ascribes 
to instinct and emotion in animal life. Their 
power enables man to engage in speculative 
thought and to seek remote ends. Never- 
theless, on the level of his biological needs, man 
must resort to the use of his reason and will where 
other animals are guided by instinct. ‘'Man 
has by nature,” Aquinas writes, “his reason and 
his hands, which are the organs of organs^ since 
by their means man can make for himself in- 
struments of an infinite variety, and for any 
number of purposes.” Just as the products of 
reason take the place of hair, hoofs, claws, 
teeth, and horns— “fixed means of defense or 
of clothing, as is the case with other animals” — 
so reason serves man’s needs, in the view of 
Aquinas, as instinct serves other animals. 

Others, like Darwin, James, and Freud, seem 
to take a different view. They attribute in- 
stinct to men as well as to animals. In their 
opinion instinctively determined behavior is 
influenced by intelligence, and affected by 
memory and imagination, in animals as well as 
in men. They recognize, however, that instinct 
predominates in some of the lower forms of 
animal life, and acknowledge that the contribu- 
tion of intelligence is great only among the 
more highly developed organisms. 

“Man has a far greater variety of impulses 
than any lower animal,” writes James; “and any 
one of these impulses taken in itself, is as ‘blind’ 
as the lowest instinct can be; but, owing to 
man’s memory^ power of reflection, and power 
of inference, they come each one to be felt by 
him, after he has once yielded to them and ex- 
perienced their results in connection with a 
foresight those results,” On the same grounds 

Jamesargues that ''et^ery mstmetwe act, in an ani^ 
witf^ menujfy, must cease to be ^blini afm, 
being once repeated, and must be accompanied 


as 

with foresight of its ^end* just soforas that end 
may have fallen under the animarscognizance.” 

If instinct, in animals or men, were sufficient 
for solving the problems of survival, there 
would be no need for what James calls “sagac- 
ity” on the part of animals, or of learning finom 
experience. Like Montaigne, James assembles 
anecdotes to show that animals exercise their 
wits and learn from experience. “No matter 
how well endowed an animal may originally be 
in the way of instincts,” James declares, “his 
resultant actions will be much modified if the 
instincts combine with experience, if in addi- 
tion to impulses he have memories, associations, 
inferences, and expectations, on any consider- 
able scale.” 

In his consideration of “the intellectual con- 
trast between brute and man,” James places 
“the most elementary single difference between 
the human mind and that of brutes” in the 
“deficiency on the brute’s part to associate 
ideas by similarity,” so that “characters, the 
abstraction of which depends on this sort of 
association, must in the brute always remain 
drowned,” Darwin similarly makes the differ- 
ence in degree between human and animal in- 
telligence a matter of greater or less power to 
associate ideas. In consequence, human in- 
stincts are much more modified by learning 
and experience than the instincts of other ani- 
mals, as in turn the higher animals show much 
greater variability in their instinctive behavior 
than do lower organisms. 

It is not necessary to deny that men alone 
have reason in order to affirm that, in addition 
to instinct, animals have intelligence in some 
proportion to the development of their sensi- 
tive powers, especially their memory and im- 
agination. The position of Aristotle and Aqui- 
nas seems to involve both points. But if wt ati 
tribute the extraordinary performajices. of ani- 
mals to their intelligence alone, rather than 
primarily to instinct, then we ate led to con- 
clude with Montaigne that they possess qot 
merely a sensitive intelligeace, but a reasoning 
intellect, 

“Why does, the spider make her web tighter 
in one place and slacker in another?” Monr 
taigne asks. “Why now one sorf of knor and 
then another* if she has not deliUmtion* 
thought, and conclusion?” And m apoiihilf 
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place he asks, ^‘What is there in our intelU- The use, or even the exploitation, of animals 


gence that we do not see in the operations of 
animals? Is there a polity better ordered, the 
offices better distributed, and more inviolably 
observed and maintained than that of bees? 
Can we imagine that such and so regular a dis- 
tribution of employments can be carried on 
without reason and prudence?” 

Gregariousness in animals and the nature of 
anii!nal communities are considered in the chap- 
ter on State, in connection with the formation 
of human society. But so far as human society 
itself is concerned, the domestication of ani- 
mals signifies an advance from primitive to 
civilized life and an increase in the wealth and 
power of the tribe or city. 

Aeschylus includes the taming of animals 
among the gifts of Prometheus, who “first 
brought under the yoke beasts of burden, who 
by draft and carrying relieved men of their 
hardest labors . . . yoked the proud horse to 
the chariot, teaching him obedience to the 
reins, to be the adornment of wealth and lux- 
ury.” The Iliad pays eloquent testimony to the 
change in the quality of human life which ac- 
companied the training of animals to respond 
to human command. Homer’s reference to 
Castor as “breaker of horses” indicates the 
sense of conquest or mastery which men felt 
when they subdued wild beasts; and the oft- 
repeated Homeric epithet “horse- taming,” 
which is intended as a term of praise for both 
the Argives and the Trojans, implies the rise of 
a people from barbarous or primitive condi- 
tions— their emancipation from the discom- 
forts and limitations of animal life. 

Aristotle points out that one mark of wealthy 
men is “the number of horses which they keep, 
for they cannot afford to keep them unless they 
are rich.” For the same reason, he explains, 
“in old times the cities whose strength lay in 
their cavalry were oligarchies.” 

Legend and history arc full of stories of the 
loyalty and devotion of animals to their human 
masters, and of the reciprocal care and affection 
which men have given them. But, motivated as 
it is by their utility for economic or military 
purposes, the breaking of animals to human will 
also frequently involves a violent or wanton 
misuse. 


by man seems to be justified by the inferiority 
of the brute to the rational nature. As plants 
exist for the sake of animals, so animals, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, “exist for the sake of man, the 
tame for use and food, the wild, if not all, at 
least the greater part of them, for food, and for 
the provision of clothing and various instru- 
ments.” Aristotle’s conception of the natural 
slave, discussed in the chapter on Slavery, 
uses the domesticated animal as a kind of 
model for the treatment of human beings as 
tools or instruments. / 

Though he docs not share Aristotle’s view 
that some men are by nature slaves, Spinoza\ 
takes a comparable position with regard to\ 
man’s domination and use of animals. “The \ 
law against killing animals,” he writes, “is 
based upon an empty superstition and woman- 
ish tenderness, rather than upon sound reason. 
A proper regard, indeed, to one’s own profit 
teaches us to unite in friendship with men, and 
not with brutes, nor with things whose nature 
is different from human nature ... I by no 
means deny,” he continues » “that brutes feel, 
but I do deny that on this account it is unlaw- 
ful for us to consult our own profit by using 
them for our pleasure and treating them as is 
most convenient to us, inasmuch as they do not 
agree in nature with us.” 

But other moralists declare that men can be- 
friend animals, and insist that charity, if not 
justice, should control man’s treatment of 
beasts. Nor is such contrary teaching confined 
to Christianity, or to the maxims of St. Francis, 
who would persuade men to love not only their 
neighbors as themselves, but all of God’s crea- 
tures. Plutarch, for instance, argues that al- 
though “law and justice we cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, employ on others than men,” 
nevertheless, “we may extend our goodness and 
charity even to irrational creatures.” In kind- 
ness to dumb animals he finds the mark of the 
“gentle nature”— the sign of a man’s humane- 
ness. “Towards human beings as they have 
reason, behave in a social spirit,” says Marcus 
Aurelius; but he also writes: “As to animals 
which have no reason, and generally all things 
and objects, do thou, since thou hast reason and 
they have none, make use of them with a gen- 
erous and liberal spirit.” 
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396a; q 78, a i, ans 407b'409a; a 4, ans \ 
411d'413d; q 79, a 8, rep 3 421c-422b; q 81, 

A 3, ANS and REP 2 430c-431d; q 83, a i, ans 
436d-438a; q 91, a 3, rep 1-3 486b-487d; 
q 92, A I, ANS 488d'489d; q 96, a 1 510b-511b; 

Q 115, A 4, ANS 589d-590c; Q 118, aa 1-2 
600a'603b; part i-h, q i, a i, ans 609b-610b; 

A 2, ANS and rep 1,3 610b-611b; q 2, a 5, 
CONTRARY 618d-619c; q 6 , a 2 646a-c; q 10, 

A 3, ANS 664d-665c; Q ii, a 2 667b-d; q 12, 

A 5 672a<c; q 13 , a 2 673c-674c; q 15 , a 2 
682a-c; q 16 , a 2 684d-685b; q 17 , a 2 ^7d- 
688b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 50, 

A 3, rep 2 8b'9a; q no, a 4, rep 3 350d-351d; 
PART in, Q 2, A 2, rep 2 711d-712d; q 7, a 9, 
ANS 751d-752c; part hi suppl, q 79, a i, 
ANS 951b-953b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, mil,, laLvi [i 12-120] 
39b; PURGATORY, XXV [34-78] 91d'92a; para- 
dise, v [19-24] 112b; VII [121-148] 116b-c 

22 Chaucer: Knight * s Tale [ 1303 - 1333 ] 181b- 
182a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 52b; 53a'b; 54a; 
59b-c; 63a; 79b-c; part ii, lOOa-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 207a-c; 215a- 232c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act iv, sc iv [32-39] 
59a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 19d-20a / Discourse, 
PART I, 41d; PART V, 56a-b; 59a-60b / Direc- 
tions and Replies, 156a-d; 226a-d; 276c 

31 Spinoza: Ahics, part hi, prop 57, schol 
415b; PART IV, PROP 37, schol i, 435a-b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk vh [449-549] 227a- 
229a; bk vih [369-451] 240a-242a; bk ix 
[549-566] 259b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 140 199a-b; 339-344 2ii3a-b; 
418 243a / Vacuum, 357a-358a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, intro, sect x 
93a-b; BK iij CH xi, sect 4 - 11 144d-146a pas- 
sim, esp SECT lo-ii 145d-146a; chxkvxi« sbct 
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8 221a'222a; sict 12 222a-b; bk iil, oh i, 
&BCT 1-3 2Sl.hrd>252a; ch vi, sect 12 271d- 
272b; SECT 22 273d>274a; sect 26-27 274d- 
276a; sect 29 276b-d; sect 33 278b'C; ch xi, 
SECT, 20 304C'd; bk iv, ch xvx, sect i 2» 
370C'371a; ch xvii, sect i 371c>d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge^ intro, sect 
II 407b-408a 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect ix 487b' 
488c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit ofLawSs bk 1, ld'2a 

38 Inequality s 334d>335a; 337d-338d; 
341d; 357C'd / Social Contracts bk i, 393b'C 

39 Smith: Wealth ofNationSs bk 1, 6d>8b 

42 Kant: Ihtre Reasons 164a-c; 199c>200c / Prac- 
tical Reasons 316c-317a / Pref. Metaphysical 
Elements of EthicSs 372a-b / Intro, Metaphysic 
of Moralss 385c'386d / Judgements 479a-c; 
584d<585c; 587a'588a; 602b, d [fn i] 

43 Mill: Utilitarianisms 448a'449c passim; 
469b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part i, par 47 
24a'b; part 11, par 132 46b'47a; par 139 48d' 
49b; PART III, par 190 66a'b; par 21 1, 70a'b; 
additions, 4-5, 116a'd; 8 117c-d; 10 117d' 
118a; 28 121b; 62 126a; 118 136a-b; 121 136C'd 
/ Philosophy of History s intro, 156c; 168d; 
178a-b; 186a; part i, 257d'258a; part hi, 
304d'305a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Mans 255a'b; 278a'c; 
287a'C; 294C'305c esp 294C'295a, 297a 298a, 
304a; 311d'312c; 319b>d; 349d; 591d'593c 

50 Marx: Capitals 85b'c; 86b-c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces epilogue ii, 689c' 
690a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov s bk vi, 167c 

53 James: Psychology s 85a-b; 677a; 67Sb-686b 
esp 678b, 683b'684a, 686a'b; 691a b; 704a' 
706b esp 704a'b; 721a; 873a 

54 Freud: Sexual Enlightenment of Childrens 122c 
/ Interpretation of DreamSs 385b-c / General 
Introductions 616b'C 

lc(l) Comparison of brutes and men as ani- 
mals 

4 Homer: Iliads bk hi [1-35] 19a-b; bk v [133- 
143I 31c; [159-165] 31d; bk vi [503-516J 
45b-c 

8 Aristotle: Souls bk ii, ch 9 [421*6-26] 652c' 
d; [421^8-33] 653a'b / Sense and the SensibUs 
ch I [436**i7-437*i 7] 673d-674a; ch 4 [440**25- 
441*3] 678b-c; ch 5 [443''i7-445*3ii ®81C' 
683b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals 7a'158d pas- 
sim, esp BK I, CH I [488*5-10] 8d-9a, bk i, ch 6 
[49i*i4]-BK III, CH 22 [523*27] 12d-48a,c, bk 
VII 106b,d-114a,c, bk ix, ch 1 [OoS^io-'^ip] 
i33b,d-134a / Paris of AnimalSs bk ii, ch 7 
[653*29-'*5] 178d; ch 9 [655'*3-i6] 181c; ch 10 
[656*3-14! 182a-b; ch 14 184d-185c; cfi 16 

' 1659^28]-^ 17 [666'»3] 186d-187c; bk hi, ch i 

[661^5-15] 388b*d; [66a'>i7-23] 190a,* ch 6 


[669^4-*8] 197d-198a; bk iv, ch xo [686^5- 
690^10] 217d>222c / Gait of Afdmals 243a- 
252a,c esp ch 4 [705'*3o-7o6*25] 244c-245a, 
ch 5 [70^-16] 245b, ch 11-12 246d-249d / 
Generation of Animals 255a-331a,c esp bk 11, 
CH 4 278b-282B, ch 6 [744*i5-3x] 285b-c / 
EthicSs BK III, CH 10 [1118*18-^7] 364d-365a; 
CH II [11 19*5-11] 365c; bk viii, ch 12 [1162*16- 
25] 414c / PoliticSs BK I, CH 2 [1253*29-39] 446d 

10 Hippocrates: ArticulationSs par 8 93c-94b; 
par 13 96b-c; par 46, 106a / Instruments of 
Reductions par i, 122b 

12 Lucretius: Nature ofThingSs bk 11 [251-293] 
18b>d; bk hi [288-322] 33d'34b; bk iv [962- 
1036] 56d-57c; [1192-1208] 59d-60a; [1251- 
1267] 60C'd; bk v [878-900] 72C'd; [1028-1090] 
74c-75b 

19 Aquinas: Summa TheologicUs part i, q 75, 
A 6, rep I 383c-384c; q 76, a 5, ans and rep 
3-4 394C'396a; q 78, a 4, ans 411d'4^13d; qq 
80-81 427a'431d; q 91, a 3, rep 1-3 486b- 
487d; Q 98, A 2, ans and rep 3 517d-519a; 
Q 99, A I, ANS and rep 2 519b'526a; part i-ii, 
Q 2, A 5, contrary 618d-619c; a 6, contrary 
619d-620d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologkas part hi, q 2, 
A 2, REP 2 711d'712d 

22 Chaucer: Manciple's Tale [17,104-144] 
490a-b 

25 Montaigne: EssaySs 215a-232c passim; 286a- 
287b; 290c-291b; 424d-425c 

27 Shakespeare: King Lears act iv, sc vi [109- 
125] 274c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Hearts 268d'304a,c esp 
280C'283a / On Animal Generations 338a'496d 
esp 449a-454a, 463d-464a, 470c-472c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organums bk 11, aph 40, 
173c-d 

31 Descartes: RuleSs xii, 19d-20a / Discourses 
part V, 56a'b; 59a-60b / Objections and 
ReplieSs 156a-d; 226a-d 

31 Spinoza: EtkicSs part hi, prop 57, schol 415b 

35 Locke: Civil Governments ch vii, sect 78-80 
42b'43a / Human Understandings bk 11, ch ix, 
SECT 12-15 140c-141a 

36 Swift: Gullivers part ii, 58a-b; part iv, 147b- 
148b 

38 Rousseau: Inequalitys 334b,d-337d; 338c; 
346b-d; 348d-349c 

47 Goethe: Fausts prologue [281-292] 8a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\s 284a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Mans 255a-286d esp 
265c-d, 273d-275c, 285c-286d; 287d-2»)c; 
310a-312d; 331a-336a; 590a-593a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces epilogue n, 689c- 
690a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers KaramazoVs bk v, 
122d-123a 

53 James: Psychologys 49a-50a; 702a-b; 704a- 
706b 

84 Freud: Civilization and its Diseotitems 752a-d 
[fa x]; 785a'b,d [fa 1 ] 
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(Ir. The distinctian between animal and human 
namre,) 

lc(2) Comparison of animal with human in- 
telligence 

7 Plato: Republic^ bk ii, 319 c- 320 c 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk ii, ch 8 [i99‘‘2o-23l 
276c / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980*28-98 i'‘i2j 
499a-c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[488**2o- 27] 9d; bk viii, ch i [588*i 8-'*4] 
114b, d; BK IX, ch i [6o8*io-'*i 9] 133b,d-134a; 
ch 7 [6i2'»i 8-32] 138b'C / Parts of Animals, 
BK I, CH I [64i*>5-io] 164b-c; bk iv, ch 10 
[686'*22-687*23] 218b'd / Generation of Ani- 
mals, BK I, ch 23 [73i* 24-'*8] 271c-d; bk ii, 
CH 6 [744*27-31] 285c / Ethics, bk vi, ch 7 
[1141*20-35] 390a'b; bk vii, ch 3 [II47^S-5l 
397d / Politics, bk i, ch 5 [1254^20-25] 448b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 12 172d' 
173c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ix, sect 9 292b'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 59, 
A 3, ANS 308b'309a; q 76, a 5, rep 4 394c- 
396a; q 79, a 8, rep 3 421c-422b; Q 83, a i, 
ANS 436d-438a; Q 96, a i, ans and rep 4 
SlOb'Sllb; PART i-ii, Q 12, A 5 672a-c; q 17, 
A 2 687d-688b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 79 , A I, ans 951b-953b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 52b; 53a-b; 53d- 
54a; 59b-c; 63a; 64b-c; 79b-c; part ii,100a-c; 
part IV, 267b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 215a-224a; 231d-232c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 428a'b; 454a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 1, aph 73 117d- 
118a; bk 11, aph 35, 163d'164a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 19d'20a / Discourse, 
part V, 59d'60b / Objections and Replies, 
156a-d; 226a-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [369-451] 240a- 
242a; bk ix [549-566] 259b 

33 Pascal: Pensdes, 339-344 233a-b / Vacuum, 
357a-358a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch ix, 
SECT 12-15 140c-141a; ch x, sect 10 143c-d; 
CH XI, SECT 4-1 1 144d-146a passim; ch xxvii, 
SECT 8 221a-222a; sect 12 223a'b; bk hi, 
CH VI, SECT 12 271d-272b; bk iv, ch xvi, 
SECT 12, 370c-371a; ch xvh, sect i 371c-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
II 407b-408a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix 487b- 
488c; SECT xii, div 118 , S04c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv 135a-184a esp 151b- 
152a, 159b-160a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d-338a; 341d-342a 
/ Social Contract, bk i, 393b-c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 6d-8b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 199c-200c; 235c-d / Prtf 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 372a-b / 
Judgment, 479a-c; 584d-585c; 602b, d [fn i] 


43 Mill: UtUitananism, 469c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 25 
121a; 12 1 136c-d 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(f 134b-135a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 287a-303d esp 291c- 
297b; 319b-d; 591d-592a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 689c- 
690a 

53 James: Psychology, 5a-6b; ISa-lSa passim; 
49a-50a; 85a-b; 665a-666b; 677a; 678b-686b; 
704a-706b; 873a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 385b-c 

Id. The habits or instincts of animals: types of 
animal habit or instinct; the habits or in- 
stincts of different classes of animals 1 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 62 c- 64 c passim; 

67b-c; bk hi, llld-112c; bk vii, 236 c \ 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 320b \ 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk ii, ch 8 [i99*2o-3oi 

276c ^ ^ \ 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i \ 
[487*10-488^29] 7d-9d; bk iv, ch 9 62a-63c; ' 
BK v-vi 65a'106d esp bk v, ch 8 [542*18-^*2] 
68d-69a; bk vih-ix 114b,d-158d esp bk viii, 
ch i [588**23-589*9] 115b, ch 12 [596^20-28] 
122d / Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 4 [65o'*i9- 
651*5] 175c-d; BK IV, CH 5 [679*5-32] 209a-c / 
Generation of Animals, bk hi, ch 2 [753*8-17] 
294a-b / Politics, bk i, ch 5 [i254**23-24] 448b; 
CH 8 [1256*18-30] 450a; bk vii, ch 13 [1332^3- 
4] 537b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 12, 
173a-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [333-370] 
19b-d; [661-668] 23b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 19, 

A 10, ANS 117d-118b; q 59, a 3, ans 308b-309a; 

Q 78, A 4, ANS 411d-413d; q 81, a 3, ans and 
rep 2 430c-431d; q 83, a i, ans 436d-438a; 
q 96, A I, ANS and rep 2,4 510b-511b; q 115, 

A 4, ANS 589d-590c; part i-ii, q 12, a 5, ans 
and REP 3 672a-c; q 13, a 2 esp rep 3 673c- 
674c; Q 15, A 2, ANS 682a-c; q 16, a 2, rep 2 
684d'685b; q 17, a 2, rep 3 687d-688b; q 40, 
a 3 794c-795a; q 41, a i, rep 3 798b-d; Q 46, 
A 4, REP 2 815b-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 3 , REP 2 8b-9a 

22 Chaucer: Nun^s Priest's Tale [15,282-287] 
457b / Manciple's Tale [17,104-144] 490a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, lOOa-c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, wa iv, 
247d-248b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 184a-b; 216b-219a 

26 Shakespeare: Henry V, act i, sc ii [187-204] 
535d-536a 

27 Shakespeare: Timon of Athens, act iv, sc 
III [ 320 - 348 ] 414b-c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 339a-b; 
346a-347d; 349a-350a; 361c-362a; 402a-d; 
405c-406a; 428a-c; 476b-477b 
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letolb Chapter 2 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 72c / No- 
vum Organum^ bk i, aph 73 117d'118a 

31 Descartes: Discourse^ part v, 60b / Objec- 
tions and Replies^ 156a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part hi, prop 57 , schol 
415b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 342-344 233b 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect v, div 38, 
466b; DIV 45 469c; sect ix, div 85 488c; 
SECT XII, DIV 1 18, 504c 

36 Swift: Gullivers part iv, 162a>b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality s 334d>335a; 337d-338a; 
343d'344a 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of MoralSs 
256d'257a / Practical Reasons 316C'317a 

43 Mill; Utilitarianisms 469C'd 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 221b>d 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\s 144a-b; 146b-147a; 
283b-284a; 289b'292a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 66a-69c passim; 
82d-85c; lOSd lllb; 119a-135a,c csp 119a- 
122d, l34d-135a,c / Descent of Man, 287d- 
289a; 304b-310d esp 308a-3l0a; 312c-d; 
369b-371b; 456b-457c; 463a-464b; 470d-475c 
passim, esp 475c; 504d'507a passim, esp 506c; 
583a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 499c-500c 

53 James: Psychology, 49b-50a; 68a'73b; 700a- 
711a; 724a-b; 730a-b; 890b-891b [fn 3] 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 401a-c / Instincts, 412b- 
415d / General Introduction, 615b'616c / Be- 
yond the Pleasure Principle, 6 S 0 c- 662 h esp 651d- 
654a / Group Psychology, 684d-686c csp 684d' 
685b / Ego and Id, 711c<712a / New Introduc- 
tory Lectures, 846a-851d esp 846b-d, 849c- 
850a, 851a 

le. The conception of the animal as a machine 
or automaton 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[ 64 o'* 5 -i 8] 163a-b / Motion of Animals, ch 7 
[7oi'^i-i3] 236d-237a / Generation of Animals, 
BK ii, ch I [ 734'*3- 20] 275a-b; ch 5 [74i'*5-io] 
282c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk ii, ch 3, 
185a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro, 47a 

31 Descartes; Discourse, part v, 56a-b; 59a- 
60c / Objections and Replies, 156a-d; 226a'd 

33 Pascal: Pensdes, 340 233a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch x, 
sect 10 143c-d; ch xi, sect ii 145d-146a; 
ch xxvii, sect 5 220b-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d-338a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 558b-559a; 575b'578a; 
578d-582c 

50 Marx: Capital, 190d [fn 2] 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk x, 449b-c; 
EPILOGUE 11, 689c-690a 

53 James: Psychology, 3b-6b passim, csp 5b-6b; 
lla-12a; 47b-52b esp 51a-52a; 84a-94b; 700a- 
706b esp 705a-706b 


ANIMAL 

2. The classification of animals 

2<f. General schemes of classification: their 
principles and major divisions 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:20-31; 2:19-20 / 
Leviticus, ii 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 13 
[96^25-97®6] 132a'b; ch 14 133c'134a / Top- 
ics, BK VI, CH 6 [i44»27-i45“2] 197d-198c 
passim / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 28 546b-c; 
BK VII, CH 12 [io37'»28-io38*35] 561c-562a / 
Soul, BK II, CH 3 644c-645b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[486*1 5]-CH 6 [491*5] 7b-12c esp ch i [ 486*15- 
487*1] 7b-d; BK II, CH I [497*»4 -i 8] 19b,d-20a; 
CH 15 [505'>25-32] 28b-c; bk iv, ch i [ 523*30- 
**20] 48b, d; bk v, ch i [539®4--i5] 65b; bk 
VIII, CH 1 [588**4 ]-ch 2 [590*18] 114d-116c / 
Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 2-4 165d'168c; ch 5 
[645^20-28] 169c-d; BK III, CH 6 [669^*7-14] 
198a / Generation of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[715*18-^25] 255b-d; bk ii, ch i [ 732*13- 
733*^17] 272c-274a; bk hi, ch ii [ 76 i'* 9-24] 
302c-d / Politics, bk iv, ch 4 [1290^25-36] 
489d-490a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologfca, part i, q 3, 

A 4, rep 1 16d-17c; q 50 , a 4, rep i 273b-274b; 
QQ 71-72 367a-369d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 468b- 
469b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 27, 
158b-c; APH 30 159c-d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 111 , ch vi 
268b' 283a passim, esp sect 7 270b, sect 36- 
37 279a-b; ch xi, sect 19-20 304b-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 193a'200c / Judgement, 
579b-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic^, 95b-105b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 24a-b; 25d-29a 
esp 28C'29a; 30d'31d; 63d-64d; 207a'212c; 
215b'217b; 224d'225b; 228C'229a,c; 238b- 
239a; 241d-242a / Descent of Man, 331a'341d 
esp 331b'333a, 337a'338c; 342a-350b passim, 
esp 342a-b 

2b. Analogies of structure and function among 
different classes of animals 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk 11 , ch 14 
[98*20-23] 134a / Youth, Life, and Breathing 
714a-726d passim 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals 7a-158d csp 
bk I, ch 1-6 7a-13a, bk ii, ch i 19b,d-23d, 
BK IV, CH 8-bk V, CH I 59d'66a, bk vin, ch i 
114b,d-115b / Parts of Animals 161a'229d pas- 
sim, esp BK I, CH 4 167d-168c, ch 5 [645^1- 
646*5] 169b-d / Gait of Animals 243a-252a,c / 
Generation of Animals 255a-331a,c esp bk ii, 
CH I 272a-276a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk hi, ch 2 199d- 
200a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 274b-d; 277b- 
278d; 280c-283a; 299b-302c / On Anmal 
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(2. Tb9 classficathn rf animah. 2b, Analogies 
^ Mtmcture and function among different 
clasees tff animab,) 

Generation^ 336b'd; 338a‘496d esp 449a'454a, 
463d'464a» 468b>472c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ bk ii, aph 27, 157b> 
158c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
SECT 12 271d'272b 

35 HutkfE: Human Understanding, sect ix, div 82 
487b>c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 579b>c 

48 Melville: Moby Dick, 273a'b; 279b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 75b-78c; 82d-94c; 
ll2b-113c; 212d'215a; 217b-219d; 225c^228c; 
238c>239a / Descent of Man, 255a'265d: 271c- 
275c; 279a-284b; 331a-335a; 338d-340c pas- 
sim; 348b-c 

Zc* Coatinuity aad discontinuity in the scale of 
animal life: gradation from lower to 
higher forms 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:20-25 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk ii, ch 2 [4i3'*4-io] 643c; 
[4i4»i-3] 644a; bk hi, ch ii [433**32-434*9l 
666d; CH 12 [434'*9-3o] 667c-d / Sense and the 
Sensible, ch i [ 436 *»i 2-437 *i 7] 673c-674a; ch 5 
[443'’»7-445*3l 681c-682d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 
114b,d-115b / Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 10 
[686^23-687*1] 218b-c / Generation of Animals, 
bk II, CH I [732*13-733^17] 272c-274a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 18, 
a 2, REP 1 105c-106b; a 3 , ans 106b-107c; 
Q 50, A 4 , rep I 273b-274b; q 71 , a 1 , rep 4-5 
367a-368b; q 72 , a i, rep i 368b-369d; Q 76, 
a 5 , rep 3 394c-396a; Q 78 , a i, ans and rep 4 
407b-409a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 336b'd; 
400d-401a; 412c-413a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11 , aph 30 
159c-d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch ix, 
sect 11-15 140b-141a passim, esp sect 12 
140c; BK 111 , CH VI, sect 12 271d-272b; bk 
IV, ch XVI, sect 12, 370c-371a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 199c^200c / Judgement, 
S78d-580a esp 579b-c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 3a-b; 55b'62a esp 
60b-61a; 64a-d; 80a-82d; 117a-118d; 167a- 
180d esp 180a-d; 207a-208a; 224d'225b; 
228c-229a,c; 238b-243d esp 241a-d, 243b-c / 
Descent of Man, 337a-338c; 340d-341c 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 41b; 51a-52b; 95b-98a; 
705b-706b 

, 54 Freud: CmUzation and Its Discontents, 768d- 
769a 

5. The anatomy of animals 

H Herihiotus: History, bk n, 63b-64e passim 
, 9 Plato: TmsrMi; 466a-460c 


9 Aristotle: History of Ammab, bk i-rv 7a- 
6Sa,c esp BK I, ch 1-6 7a-13a / Parts of Ani^ 
mals, BK ii-iv 170a-229d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part t, q 91, 

A 3 486b-487d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk iv, 
271a-272d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 343b-345d; 
377c-380c passim; 485a-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 52b-c / 
Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 7 139c-140a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 56b-57a 
42 Kant: Judgement, 579b-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 243b-252a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 14c-15b passim; 

85d-87b; 89b-90c; 217b-219d / Descent of 
Man, 255c-265a passim; 266a-c; 271c-274dl 
278c-284b \ 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, M7aA 
648a ^ 

5a. Physical elements of the animal body: kinds 
of tissue 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 468a-469d 

8 Aristotle : Mc/roro/ogv, bk iv,ch 10 [389*19- 

23] 493b; cH II [389®7-i8] 493c-d; ch 12 
493d-494d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[486*5-15] 7a; [487*1-10] 7d; bk hi, ch 2 
[5ii'»i-io] 35a; ch 5 [5I5*27 ]-ch ao [52i'>i7] 
39c-46c / Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [ 64 o'»ii- 

24] 163a-b; bk ii, ch i [646*7 ]-ch 2 [648*20] 
170a-172c; ch 3 [649'>22 ]-ch 9 [655*^261 174b- 
18ld; bk III, ch 2 [663^*22-36] 191b-c / 
Generation of Animals, bk i, ch i [715*8-11] 
255a; ch 18 [722*18-^1] 262a'b; bk ii, ch 6 
[743*1-'*! 8] 284b'd 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, ch 6 169c- 
170c; BK II, ch 6 188c-191a; bk hi, ch ii 
207d-208b; ch 15, 215a-b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 79, A 3, ANS and rep i 955c-956b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 274d-275c; 
302c-d / Circulation of the Blood, 316d / On 
Animal Generation, 414c-415b 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
39a-41a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 226b-228b; 276b' 
277b 

53 James: Psychology, 53a-b; 118a 

54 Freud.: ^ond the Pleasure Principle, 647a'd 

5b. The skeletal structure 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, Olb-c; 112a; 
BK IX, 306b 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 468a-469d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk 1, OH 7 
13a-b; ch 13 [493*21-24] 15b; ch I 5<{493'*J2- 
494*18] 15d-16b; bk ii, ch | [ 499^18-500*14] 
21C'22b; {5 oo'> 2 o-p 25] 23a; ch i [ 5oi»al-Hcn 5 
[502*3] 23]^24b; CH 15 [506*7-10] 25c; 3x 111 , 
ch 7-9 40b'41d; ch 30 (53i'*4-i7l 4j5et bk iv, 
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CH I 48b»d; f524^»i*'3o] 50c*d; ch 

2 (525®ii-i4] 51d; CH. 4 [528*i-3ol 54d-'55b; 
CH 7 [532*3i-*»5l 59b; 2k vii, ch io { 587 *»u-x 8] 
113d-114a / Parts of Animals^ bk ji, ch 6 
176d-177c; ch 7 [653*34-**2] 178d; ch 8 
[653*»3 o]~ch 9 {655 *»iq] 179b-181c; bk hi, ch 
i~2 188b,d'191d; ch 4 [666^17-^22] 194C'd; bk 
IV, CM 5 [679 '>i 3-35] 209d-210a; ch io [690*5- 
29] 221d-222b; ch 12 [695*1^26] 226c>227a; 
CB 13 [696 *»i* 7] 228a-b / Motion of Animals^ 

, CH i [698*1 5-*>9] 233b>c / Gait of Animals^ 
ch II 248d-249a / Generation of Animals^ bk 
II, CH 6 [744'»28-745*»9] 286a-d 
10 HippocxtATEs: Injuries of the Head^ par 1-2 
63b,d-64c; par 18 69a>b / Fractures 74b,d-91d 
csp par 2-4 75a'76c, par 9-12 78C'80a, par 18 
82b-c, par 20 83'a, par 37 89a-b / Articulations 
91b,d'121d passim / Instruments of Reduction 
121b,d-130d passim, esp par 1 121b,d'122c 
10 Galen: Natural Faculties^ bk hi, ch 15, 
2lSa-b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 132c; 

SECOND DAY, 187b-188c; 195c-d 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 443d-444c 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 333b'338a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, ISa-b; 94a; 107a- 
113c passim; 217b-219d / Descent of Man, 
263c-264d; 273a; 280c-282c 

3 c. The visceral organs 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 466a-468a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk vii, ch io 
[io 35'*26-28] 559b / Soul, bk h, ch 8 [420^*23- 
27] 652a'b / Sleep, ch 3 [458*14-19] 701c / 
Youth, Life, and Breathing, ch 3 [468*’28 ]-ch 
4 [469'»2 o] 715b-716b; ch 14 720d-721a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch 16-17 
16d-19d; bk h, ch 15-BK iix, ch i 28b'35a; 
BK III, CH 3 [513*22-39] 36d-37a; ch 13-15 
44a-c; bk iv, ch i [524'»i-22] 50a-c; ch 2 
[526'*22-527*2o] 53b'd; ch 3-7 54b-59d pas- 
sim / Parts of Animals, bk hi, ch 4 193a-195d; 
CH^i4 197b-205c; bk iv, ch 1-5 205b,d-213b 
/ Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 3-16 256c- 
261b passim 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 22 8a-d / 
Sacred. Disease, 156a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 13 173d- 
177a; bk hi, ch 8 205a-207b; ch ii 207d’208b 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 80, A 2, ANS 957c-958b 
24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
14a-b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 271b-273a; 
274d-275c; 278b-c; 299b-302d / On Animal 
GeneraHon, 339c-343a; 344d-345a; 350a'352d; 
375d-376c; 450d-45lb; 452c-453b; 473b- 
476b; 485a-b 

. 31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 56a 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 266c; 281m-o 
Psychology, 19a-42b; 118a 
84 Freud: Beyond (Be Pleasure Prmcipk, d47a-b 


3 </. The udlicf or adapcatioa o£ bodily sttoo^ 
cures 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk rv, ch 4 
[528^29-529*1] 55d; ch 5 [530*>i9-24l 57c; 
BK IX, ch 37 [62o'*io- 33] 146b-c; [622**9-i5] 
148a / Parts of Animals, bk ii-iv 170a-229d 
passim / Gait of Animals 243a-252a,c esp ch 1 
243a-b / Generation of Animals, bk> i, ch 2 
[7i6*i 8-'*2] 256b-c; ch 4-13 257a-260b; bk iv, 
ch i [765^33-766*10] 307a-b; bk v, ch 8 
330b-331a,c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 6, 170b-c; 
ch io 171b-172b; ch 13, 173d-174d: bk ii, 
ch 4, 187c-d; bk hi, ch 3 200a-201a; ch 8 
205a-207b; ch ii 207d-208b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk rv [823-857] 
55a'b; bk v [837-877] 72a-c 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xxu, ch 24, 
610c611b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 269a-b; 299b- 
304a, c / On Animal Generation, 390b-c; 401b; 
402c; 418b-c; 453c-454c 

34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, 529a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 227b-228a; 277b- 
279b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, Ic; lOd-llb; 38c; 
41C'44c esp 43a-b, 43d-44a; 66a-68b; 82d- 
98a,c esp 97b'98a,c; 103c-113c; llSc-llOb; 
225c'228c / Descent of Man, 258b-259a; 320b; 
532d-543d 

53 James : Psychology, 701a 

4. Animal movement 

4a, Comparison of animal movement with other 
kinds of local motion 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vhi, ch 4 [254'»t2-33] 
339a-b / Heavens, bk ii, ch 2 376b-377c 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch i 233a-c; 
ch 4 [ 700 * 5 - 27 ] 235b-c; ch 6 235d-236b; ch 7 
[ 70 i®i]-cH 8 [ 702 '*i 2 ] 236d-238a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 18, 
A I, rep 1-3 104c-105c; q 70 , a 3 365b-367a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 59a-d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk it, ch 
XX vii, sect 4-5 220a-c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 115b 

53 James: Psychology, 4a-6b 

4b, The cause of animal movement: voluntary 
and involuntary movements 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 241d-242a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vih, ch a Ia 52 '*i 6 - 
28] 336c-d; [253*6-21] 337a-b; c» 4 [254^* 
12-33] 339a-b / Soul, bk m, ch ^Ix 664d- 
667a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Anhnals, bk i, >ch 1 
[640**3o-64i'»io] 163c-164c / Motitm of Am- 
tnals, ch 6-11 235d-239d / Etkies, bk lit, ch 2 
fiin*^] 357b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch x 267a-b 
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(4^ Animal mopement 4b. The cause of animal 
movement: voluntary and involuntary move- 
ments.) 

12 Lucretius: 'Nature of Things, bk ii [251-293] 
181>d; BK III [161-167] 32b; bk iv [877-906] 
55d-56a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 18, 
A 3, ANS 106b'107c; q 78, a i, ans and rep 4 
407b-409a; q 80, a 2, rep 3 428a'd; Q 115, 
A 4, ANS 589d'590c; part i-ii, q 6, a 2 646a-c; 
Q 12, A 5 672a-c; q 13, a 2 673c-674c; q 15, 
A 2 682a<c; q 16, a 2 684d-685b; q 17, a 2 
687d'688b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 61a'b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
192d'193a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 267a'b; 285d' 
286a; 302d'303a / Circulation of the Blood, 
316d; 325d'326d / On Animal Generation, 
369d-370b; 415b-429c esp 417a-419b, 423b- 
424a, 427c-428c; 456b-458a; 488d-496d 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 19d-20a / Discourse, 
PART V, 58d-59a; 60b / Objections and Replies, 
156a-d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cii xxi, 
sect 5 179c-d; sect 7-1 i 180a'd; ch xxxiii, 
SECT 6 249a-b; bk iv, ch x, sect 19 354a-c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
51-52 472b-473c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164 b-c / Intro, Metaphysic 
of Morals, 386b-d 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 115b 

53 James: Psychology, 3b; 5a; 8a-15a esp 12a'b, 
15a; 71b [fn ij; 694a-702a; 705a-706b; 761a- 
765b; 767b-768a; 827a-835a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 351d-352a; 
363b-d / Instincts, 412b'414b passim 

4c. The organs, mechanisms, and characteris- 
tics of locomotion 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 454b 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk hi, ch 10 [433'*i3-27] 
666b-c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[487'*! 4-34] 8c-d; ch 4 [489*27-29] 10c; ch 5 
[489'*20-490^6] lla-12a; ch 15 [493**26-494»i8] 
16a-b; bk ii, ch i [497'»i8-498'>io] 20a-d; 
CH 12 26b'27a passim; bk hi, ch 5 39c-40a; 
BK IV, CH I [523^*2 1-524*32] 48d-50a; ch 2 
[525'>i5-526'>i8] 51d-53b; ch 4 [528*29-^11] 
55b; ch 7 [532*19-29] 59a-b / Parts of Animals, 
BK II, CH 9 [654*3i-**35] 180a'd; bk iv, ch 6-9 
213b-217b passim; ch 10 [690*4-*’! i] 221d- 
222c; ch 12 [693*24]— ch 13 [696*34] 225b- 
228a / Motion of Animals, ch 1-2 233a- 234a; 
ch 7 [70i*’i-i3] 236d-237a; ch 8 [702*22]- 
CH 10 [703*’!] 237c-239a / Gait of Animals 
243a-252a,c 

10 Hippocrates: Articulations, par 60 113b-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [877-897J 

S5d'56a 


16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 855b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 71, 
A I, REP 2 367a-368b; q 99, a i, ans 519b- 
520a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 84, A I, REP 4 983c-984c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 301d-302a / 
Circulation of the Blood, 319b / On Animal 
Generation, 450a'b 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 19d-20a / Discourse, 
part V, 58d-59a / Objections and Replies, 
156a-d 

34 Newton: Principles, corol h 15a-16b esp 16b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 276b-278a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 23a-b; 66a-67^; 
83b-84b; 93b-c; 94d-95a; 105c-106a / Descc 
of Man, 278c-280c; 365 b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 9a-12b; 19b- 26b; 714a 
715b passim 

5. Local motion within the animal body \ 

5a. The ducts, channels, and conduits involved 
in interior bodily motions 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 470a-471b 

8 Aristotle: Youth, Life, and Breathing, ch 14 
[474*’2-9] 720d; ch 17 [476*26-*’8] 722b'c; 
ch 22 724b-d passim 

9 Aristotle : History of Animals, bk i, ch 2 
[488*’29]-ch 3 [489*14] 9d-10b; ch 4 [489*20- 
23] lOb-c; ch 12 15a; ch 16 [495*i8)-ch 17 
[497*29] 17b-19d; bk 11, ch 15-BK iii, ch 4 
28b'39c; bk hi, ch 20 [52i*’4-8] 46c; bk v, 
CH 5 [54o*’29-54i*i2] 67b-c; bk vi, ch ii 
[ 566*2-14] 92a-b; bk vii, ch 8 [586'’i2-24] 
112d-113a / Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 9 
[654*3 i-*’i2] 180a-b; bk hi, ch 3 191d-193a; 
ch 4 [665'’io1-ch 5 [668*’3i] 193b-197b; ch 7 
[670*7-18] 198c-d; CH 8 [670*’34 ]-ch 9 [67i*’28] 
199c-200c; ch 14 203b'205c; bk iv, ch 2 
[676*’! 6-677*24] 206b-207a; ch 4 [677**36- 
678*20] 207d-208a / Generation of Animals, 
BK I, CH 2 [7i6*33]-ch 16 [721*26] 256b-261a 
passim; bk ii, ch 4 [738*9-739*2] 278d-279d; 
[740*21-35] 281a-b; ch 6 [743‘i-ii] 284b; ch 7 
[745*’22-746*i9] 287a-c; bk iv, ch 4 [773*13- 
29] 315a-b 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 22 Oa-d/ 
Sacred Disease, ISOa-b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 10 171b- 
172b; CH 13 173d-177a; bk i, ch 15-BK ii, ch 
3, 179d-185b; bk h, ch 5-6 188b-191a; ch 9 
195c'199a,c; bk hi 199a-215d passim 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268d'304a,c esp 
295d-296a / Circulation of the Blood 305a- 
328a,c / On Animal Generation, 339c-340c; 
342d-345a; 347d; . 350a-353b; 368b-371c; 
373b-374d; 378b-d; 379b-c; 388d-389a; 401c- 
402c; 430b-d; 438c-441a; 449c-d; 473d-476b; 
485a-487b 

31 Descartes: part v, 56b-59a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 257c 
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Chapter 2 

5 ^. The circulatory system: the motions of the 
heart, blood, and lymph 

7 Plato; Timaeus, 466C'd; 471c-d 

8 Aristotle: Youths Life^ and Breathings ch 26 
725d-726b 

9 Aristotle : History of Animals, bk hi, ch 19 
[521*6-31] 45d-46b; bk vi, ch 3 [561*9-15] 87c 
/ Parts of Animals, bk hi, ch 4-5 193a'197b / 
Generation of Animals, bk h, ch i [735*10-26] 
275d'276a; ch 5 [741^15-24] 282d; ch 6 
[742'*33-743*i] 284a; bk iv, ch i [766*30-^*2] 
307c-d 

10 Hippocrates : Sacred Disease, 160a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 15-BK 11, 
ch 2 179d'185a; bk h, ch 4 - 6 , 188a'd; bk hi, 
CH 13-15, 213a'215d 

17 Plotinus : Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 23, 154 b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 17, 

A 9 , REP 2 692d<693d 

24 Rabelais : Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
138a<d 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268d'304a,c esp 
285b-296a / Circulation of the Blood 305a> 
328a, c esp 309b'd, 324a'326d / On Animal 
Generation, 368a'371b; 374a-d; 429C'441a; 
449c-d; 456b-d; 488d-496d 

30 Bacon : Novum Organum, bk h, aph 48 , 
186d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 56b'59a / 
Objections and Replies, 156c>d 

53 James: Psychology, 64a'65a; 695a'696a 

5 c. The glandular system: the glands of in- 
ternal and external secretion 

7 Plato; Timaeus, 472a-474b 

9 Aristotle ; History of Animals, bk i, ch 12 
[493*10-16] 15a; bk h, ch 13 [504^22-27] 27a- 
b; BK III, ch 2 [5ii'*i-io] 35a; ch 20 [52i'’2i]- 
ch 21 [523*13] 46d-48c; bk vi, ch 20 [574**7- 
13] 100b; ch 21 [575'*9-i2] 101b; ch 26 103d; 
ch 33 [580*2-4] 105c'd; BK vii, ch 3 [583*26- 
34] 108d-109a; ch 5 [585*29-32] 111b; ch ii 
114a,c / Parts of Animals, bk h, ch 7 [653'*8- 
19] 179a; bk hi, ch 5 [668'*i-io] 196d; ch 15 
205d; BK IV, CH 10 [688*19-^34] 219d'220d / 
Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 20 [727^*34- 
728*9] 268a'b; bk hi, ch 2 [752^*23-24] 293d; 
BK IV, ch 8 318b-319c 

10 Hippocrates : /fffc/cn/ Medicine, par 19 6d'7b 
/ Airs, Waters, Places, par 8, 12 a-b / Prognos- 
tics, par 6 20 c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 13 , 175d- 
177a; bk ii, ch 2 184b-185a; ch 4 - 5 , 188a-c; 
ch 8-9 191b-199a,c; bk hi, ch 5 202c-d; ch 
12, 209a-b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 288d / Circula- 
tion of the Blood, 320A-b / On Animal Genera- 
tion, 396c-d; 435a-c; 451b; 461b; 464c-d; 
487c-488a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prep 451a-452c 

34 Newton: Optics^ bk iii, 538a 
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49 Darwin: Origin of Species, llOc-llla / Descent 
of Man, 339d-340c; 547c-548c 

53 James: Psychology, 66 b- 67 a; 696 b- 697 b 

5d. The respiratory system: breathing, lungs, 
gills 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 470 b- 471 b 

8 Aristotle: Youth, Life, and Breathing, ch 7- 
27 717 a- 726 d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[ 487*14-^*3] 8a-b; ch 5 [489*34-^*6] lOd; ch ii 
[492^5-12] 14 b-c; CH 16 [495*20-**! 9] 17 b-d; 
CH 17 [496*27-34] 18 c; BK II, CH 13 [504**27- 
505*19] 27 b'C; CH 15 [505**32-5o6*4] 28 c; bk 
IV, CH 2 [526**i8-22] 53 b; bk vi, ch 12 [566**2- 
14] 92 c-d; bk vih, ch 2 [589*io-**29] 115 c- 116 b 
/ Parts of Animals, bk 11, ch 16 [658'*26- 
659'*i9l 185 d- 186 c; bk hi, ch i [662*16-28] 
189 b-c; ch 3 191 d' 193 a; ch 6 197 b- 198 a; 
BK IV, CH 13 [696*37-**24] 228 a'C; [697*16-**!] 
229 a-b / Motion of Animals, ch ii [703**3-i5] 
239 a-b 

10 Hippocrates: Prognostics, par 5 20 b-c / 
Articulations, par 41 103 c- 104 b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk hi, ch 13, 
211b'd 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268 d' 273 a pas- 
sim; 282 b' 285 b; 303 d- 304 a,c / Circulation of 
the Blood, 309 c; 317 c-d; 324 a; 325 d / On 
Animal Generation, 339 c- 340 c; 458 a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph la, 
141 d- 142 a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 58b-c 

33 Pascal: Weight of Air, 415 a-b 

48 Melville: Moby Dic1{, 272b'276b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 87d'88c; 90c'91a; 
238d / Descent of Man, 339a 

53 James: Psychology, 696 a-b; 740 b [fn i] 

5e, The alimentary system: the motions of the 
digestive organs in the nutritive process 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 467 d- 468 a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 3 
[650*1-37] 174 c- 175 a; bk hi, ch i [66i*34-**i2] 
188 b; CH 3 191 d' 193 a; ch 14 203 b- 205 c; bk 
IV, ch II [690**i8 -691*1] 222 d- 223 a; [691*28- 
**27] 223 c-d 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par ii 4b 

10 Galen; Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 9 - 10 171b- 
172b; CH 16 , 180c-181b; bk hi, ch 4-5 201b- 
202d; CH 7-8 203b'207b; ch 13 , 211d'J212d 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 279a-b / On 
Animal Generation, 350a-c; 451b; 452d-453a; 
456d; 460a-461a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 58c-d 

5/. The excretory system: the motions of elim* 
ination 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk iu, cr 15 
44b-c; BK IV, CH i [524*9-14] 49d; bk vi, 
ch 20 [574'*i9~25] lOOb-c; bk vii, ch 10 [587* 
27-33] 113c; BK VIII, CH 5 l 594 '»ai -261 120d; 
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(3^ Local motion animal My, 5/.Tbo 

excretory system: the motions of elimination,') 
BK IX, CH 45 [63o'»7-i7] 15Sd'156a / Parts of 
4n^lst.0K III, CH 7 [67o'*33]-ch 9 [ 672 * 26 ] 
199b'201a; ch 14 I 675 * 3 i-'* 38 ] 204d*205c; bk 
IV, CH I [ 676 * 29 - 35 ] 206a; ch 2 206b>207b; 
CH 5 [ 679 * 5 - 32 ] 209a'C; ch 10 [ 689 * 3 - 34 ] 220d- 
221b / Generation of Animals^ bk i, ch 13 
( 7 1 9 ^* 29 - 720*1 1 ] 259d-260a 
10 Hippocrates : Airs^ Waters^ Places^ par 9 12 d- 
13b / Prognostics^ par 11-12 21C'22b 
10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 13 , 173d- 
17Sd; ch 15-17 179d-183d; bk ii, ch 2 184b- 
195a; bk hi, ch 5 202 c-d; ch 12-13 208b-213b 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 119, 
A I, REP i 604c-607b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 80 , A 2 , REP I 957c-958b; a 3 , ans and rep 2 
9S8b-959c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
16c-18b; bk hi, 138b-c; bk iv, 293a-b; 310d- 
311d 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 273b-c; 283a-b 
/ On Animal Generation, 344b'345a; SSla-b; 
356c-d; 380c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 26a'b 
45 Lavoisier: Elemerus of Chemistry, part i, 
45c-d 

49 Darwin: Origjin of Species, lllb-c; 120 b-c 

3g, The braio and nervous system: the excita- 
tion and conduaion of nervous im- 
pulses 

9 Aristotle; Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 7 
177c-179a; ch 10 [656*i4-**28] 182b'183a 
10 Hippocrates: Sacred Disease, 156a'160b 
10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk ii, ch 6 188c- 
191a 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 855a'b 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 23 , 153d- 
154a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 99, 
A I, ANS 519b-520a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 49b-d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
190a-c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 456b'458a 
, 31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 19d'20a / Discourse, 
PART v, 58d-59a / Meditations, vi, 102a'd / 
Directions and Replies, 156a'd 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, pref 451a-452c 
\.34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, 518b-519b; 522a-b 
45 Faraday : Researches in Electricity, 540a-541a,c 
83 Jamies: Psychology, 2b-3a; 8a-67b esp 9b-17a, 
42a-b, 46b-47a; 70a-77b esp 70a-71a; 152a- 
. i53a; 497a-501b esp 500b-501b; 694a-695a; 

698b-699a; 705a-b; 758b-759a; 827b-835a 
54 Freud : Hysteria, 87a / Interpretation of Dreams, 
3Sic-352d; 363c-364b; 378a-b / Instincts, 

' 413a-d / Unconscious, 431d / Beyond the 
Measure Principle, 646b-649d / Ego and Id, 

‘ 760 a-b 


6 . Animal nutrition 

6a, The nature of the nutriment 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:29-30 

5 Aristophanes: Peace [ 1 - 172 ] 526a-527d 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 469d-470a; 471d-472a 

8 Aristotle: Generation and Corruption, bk i, 
ch 5 [322*4-28] 419d-420b / Metaphysics, bk 
I, ch 3 [983'*i9-25] 501d-502a / Soul, bk ii, 
CH 4 [4i6*i8-'*3i] 646c-647b / Sense and the 
Sensible, ch 4 [441^24-442*12] 679b-d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 

[488*15-20] 9a; BK III, CH 20 [52i**2i]-CH 21 
[523*13] 46d-48c; bk viii, ch 2 [590*i8]-ch ii 
[596^19] 116d-122d; CH 21 [603^25-34] 129d4 
BK IX, CH i [6 o8^i9]-ch 2 [6io**i 9] 134a-1361]|; 
CH 9 140a-b / Parts of Animals, bk 11, ch k 
[651*12-19] 176a / Generation of Animals, bh 
IV, CM 8 [777*4-19] 319a-b / Politics, bk i, ch ® 
[1256*18-30] 450a; [1256**! 1-20] 450b-c \ 

10 Hippocrates : Ancient Medicine, par 3-8 Id- \ 
3b; par 13-15 4c-5d / Regimen in Acute Dis- \ 
eases, par 4 27c-28a; par 14-17 32c-34c; 
appendix, par 18 41a-d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2, 168a-b; 
CH lo-ii 171b-172d; bk ii, ch 8, 191b-193d 
esp 192d'193b 

12 hucKETiu^: Nature of Things, bk iv [633-672] 
52c-53a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 97, 

A REP 2 515a-d; a 4 515d-516d; q 119, a i 
6d4c-607b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
138b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 378b-d; 
398d-399c; 408c-d; 409c-d; 414a-b; 435a- 
438b; 439a-440a; 448a-c; 461a-d; 463b-466b; 
486c-d; 487c-488a; 494a-496d esp 494b, 
495c-496a 

30 Bacon; Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 50, 
193b-c 

38 Rousseau; Inequality, 337d 

6h. The process of nutrition: ingestion, diges- 
tion, assimilation 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 467d-468a;’471c-472a 

8 Aristotle: Meteorology, bk iv, ch 2 [379'*io- 
24] 483d'484a / Soul, bk ii, ch 4 [416*18-^29] 
646c-647b / Sleep, CR 3 699b-701d passim 

9 Aristotle; History of Animals, bk viii, ch 4 
[594*11-21] 120 a'b; ch 6 [595*6-13] 121 a; ch 
17 [6oo**7-i2] 126 c / Parts of Animals, bk ii, 
ch 3 [65o*i-'*i3] 174c-175b; bk hi,' ch i 
[661*36-^12] 188b; ch 3 191d-193a; ch 14 
203b-205c; bk iv, ch 3 [677**3o]-ch 4 [678*20] 
207d-208a; ch ii [6901*20-691*1] 222d-223a; 
[691*28-1*27} 223c-d 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par ri 4b / 
Regimen in Acute Diseases, appendix, par 18 
41a-d 

IOGalbk: Natural Faculties, bk i, gh 2 167b- 
168c; CH 7-t2 170o-173e esp cb xo-it 171b- 
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172d; CH laOc-lSIb; mx xi, ch 4 , 187a-b; 
CH 188c491b; ftK ui, CH I ch 4 

201b'202c; cH 6^ 202d-207b; ch 13 209b- 
213besp211d-213a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 {871-882] 
26a; [1118-X147I 29b-c; bk iv [858-^76] 55b-c 

19 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, part r, q 97, 
A 3, REP 2 515a-d; a 4 515d-516d; q 118, a i, 
ans and rep 3-4 OOOa-aoic; q 1 x 9 , a 1 604c- 
607b 

20 Aquinas: Sumrna Theohgica, part hi suppl, 
Q 80, A 3, ANS 958b-959c; a 4 959c-963a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
134d-135a; 138a-139b 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act i, sc i [92-150] 
352b-353a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 279a-b; 296a- 
297a csp 296d'297a; 297d-298b / Circulation 
of the Blood, 307c-308c; 319b; 320a>b / On 
Animal Generation, 350a-c; 408C'd; 413a'415a; 
435a-438b; 441b>443b; 446c-447a; 455c>d; 
460b-461d; 465b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 48, 
184a-c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 58c'd 

7. Animal growth or augmentation: its nature, 
causes, and limits 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 63b 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 471d-472a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk ii, ch i [193'*! 3-19] 
269d-270a; bk vi, ch 10 [24i*27-'*2l 325b-c; 
BK VIII, CH 7 [260*27-^1] 346b-c / Generation 
and Corruption, bk i, ch 5 417b-420b / Meta- 
physics, BK V, ch 4 [1014^20-26] 535a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk v, ch 19 
[55o'*26-3i] 77d; ch 33 [558*i8-24] 84d'85a / 
Motion of Animals, ch 5 235c-d / Generation 
of Animals, bk i, ch 18 [723*9-23] 263a'b; 
BK II, CH I [735*13-23] 275d-276a; ch 3 
l737*35-'Vl 278b; ok 4 [739*’34-74»**l 280d- 
281 d; CH 6 [744**32-745'*9] 286a-d; bk iv, ch 4 
[77i*>33-772*i] 313d / Politics, bk vii, ch 4 
[1326*35-40] 530c 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 3 ld'2b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 1-2, 167a- 
d; CH 5 169b-c; ch 7 170c-171a; bk ii, ch 3, 
186c-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [184-214] 
3b-d; bk ii [1105-1147] 29a-c; bk v [783-820] 
71b-d; [878-900J 72c-d 

19 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, part i, q 97, 
A 4 515d-516d; q 99, a i 519b-520a; q 119, 
a 1, ANS and rep 4 e04c-607b 

20 Aquinas; Sumrna Theologica, part hi suppl, 
qSo, A 4, ANS 959c^963a; a 5, rep i 963a-964b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, second day, 
187b-188e 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 353b-354b; 
374b-d; 388c-d; 408c-409b; 412b-41Sb esp 
- *415a; 441a-443b; 450b-d; 494a-496d csp 
49Sc-496a 
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48 Melville: Moby Dicl(f 338a-339a 

49 Origin of Species, 71a-d;827e*228b/ 
Dekent of Man, 402a-b; 405a-d; 540a-541c 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 770b 

8 . The generation of animals 

Ba, The origin of animals: creation or evolu- 
tion 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:11-12,20-28; 2:4- 
9,19-23 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 452c-454a; 476b-477a,c 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, bk hi, ch 
II [762'>28-763*8] 303d-304a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [783-836] 
71b-72a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xii, ch 21 357a- 
b; ch 27 359c-360a,c; bk xvi, ch 7 427a-b 

19 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, part i, qq 71- 
72 367a-369d 

32 Milton; Paradise Lost, bk vii [387-550] 
225b-229a 

34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, 542b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 578d-580a esp 579b-c; 
581b-582c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 11 [ 8245 - 8264 ] 201a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species la-251a,c esp la- 
7d, 63b<64d, 85b-c, 217d-219a, 230a-243d / 
Descent of Man, 265a-d 

Bb, Diverse theories of animal generation: pro- 
creation and spontaneous generation 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 476b-477a,c 

8 Aristotle: Meteorology, bk iv, ch i [379^6- 
8] 483c; ch 3 l38i'»9-i3] 485d;' ch ii [389*28- 
**7] 493c / Metaphysics, bk vii, ch 9 [1034*32- 
**8] 557c-d; bk xii, ch 6 [i07i'»29-3il OOlxJ; 
CH 7 [io72'*3o-io73*2] 603a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk v, ch i 
[ 539**5“'**3l 65b-66a; ch ii [543'^i 8-19] 70b; 
CH 15 [546'*i7-547*i] 73c; ch 15 [547'>I2]-ch 
16 [548'»7} 74b-75b; ch 19 [55o'*3i-55i*i3] 
77d-78a; [551^19-552^27] 78c-79c; ch 21 
[553*16-^2] 80a-b; ch 31 [556'>25J*ch 32 
[557**i4] 83c-84b; bk vi, ch 15-16 95a-96a / 
Generation of Animals, bk 1, ch i [715*18- 
716*2] 255b-256a; ch 16 [721*3-11] 260d-261a; 
BK II, CH I [732^8-14] 272d-273a; ch 3 [737*1- 
5] 277d; bk hi, ch 9 299b-300a; ch ii 
[ 76i'»24-763'»i7l 302d-304d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk h [ 865 - 943 ] 
26a-27a; bk v [ 783 - 820 ] 71b-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bkxh,<» xr349a-b; 
BK kvi, ch 7 427a'b 

19 Aquinas: Sumrna Theolopca, part x, q 25, 
A 2, REP 2 144c-145b; Q 45, a 8 , REi* 3 249b- 
250a; q 71, a i, rep i 367a-368b; q 72, a i, 
REP 5 368b-369d; Q 92^ A i, ans and rep 1 
488d'489d; Q 118 , aa r-a 600a-80db; Q X 19 , 
A2 607b-608d 

20 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, paKt i-^xx, q 60 , 
A X, ANS 49d^50c 
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(8. The generation of anhnab. Bb, Diverse the- 
ories of animal generation: procreation and 
spontaneous generation.) 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PantagmeU bk ii, 
114b-c 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone^ bk v, lOSa-b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation^ 338b-d; 
390b'C; 400d'401a; 406C'd; 412C'413a; 428c> 
d; 449a'b; 454d>455a; 468b'472c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 50 , 
192a>b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Specks^ Ic; 61a 

8 c. Modes of animal reproduction: sexual and 
asexual 

7 Plato: Symposium^ 157d-158b / Timaeus, 
476b-d / Statesman^ 587a'588a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals^ bk iv, ch ii 
[ 537 '* 22 - 538 “ 2 i 1 64b-d; bk v-vii 65a>114a,c 
csp BK V, CH I 65a-66a, bk vi, ch 18 97b-99c 
/ Generation of Animals 255a-331a,c esp bk i, 

CH 1-2 25Sa'256c, bk i, ch 2 i~bk ii, ch i 269C' 

276a, BK II, CH 5 282a'd 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk ii, ch 3 185a' 

186d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 119 , 

A 2, ^ANS 607b>608d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 331a; 338a' 

496d csp 390b'429c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 47c-49c; 220a' b / 
Descent of Man, 390c'391b; 395a'399c pas- 
sim 

54 Freud: Instincts, 415b / Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle, 655b'657d; 659d-660c 

8 c(l) Sexual di£ferentiation: its origins and 
determinations; primary and secondary 
characteristics 

7 Plato: Symposium, 157b'159b / Timaeus, 
476b'd 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk ii, ch 3 
[50i'*20-25] 24a; bk hi, ch 7 [5i6‘‘i5-'2o] 40c; 
ch II [ 5 i 8 * 3 o-'* 4 ] 42d-43a; ch 19 [52i*2i-3ij 
46b; CH 20 [522*11-21] 47a'b; bk iv, ch i 
(524*'3i-525*i3] 50d-51a; ch 2 i525*’34-526*6] 

52b; CH 3 [527'*30-34] 54c-d; ch ii 64b'65a,c; 
bk V, CH 5 [540®i 4-28] 67b; ch 7 [54i'*3o]-ch 
8 [542*1] 68c; CH 14 [544'*32-545*22] 71C'72a; 

CH 18 [550^17-21] 77c-d; CH 28 [555^18-23] 

82c; CH 30 [556**ii-i 3] 83b; bk vi, ch 2 
[559*27-29] 86 a; ch 10 [565^13-15] 91d; ch 19 
l573^32~574“il 99d; bk vii, ch i [582*27-32] 
107d'108a; ch 3 [583**i4-29] 109b-c; ch 6 
[585'»2i-27] Hid; bk viii, ch 2 [589^29-590*4] 
116b'C; BK IX, ch I [608*21-^19] 133b,d'134a 
/ Parts of Animals, bk hi, ch i [66i'* 33-662*5] 
189a'b; bk iv, ch 10 [688*20-26] 219d'220a; 

, [688^30-34] 220C'd / Generation of Animals, 

BK I, ch 2 256a-c; ch 18 [723*23-^3] 263b'c; 

CH 19-20 266C'269c; bk ir, ch i [73i'*i 8- 
732*12] 272a-b; bk hi, ch io [759'’i- 7] 300c; 
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BK IV, CH 1-2 304b,d'308d csp ch i [766*30- 
'»8] 307c-d; ch 3 [767'>5-i4] 309a; bk v, ch 7 
[786»>i6-788*i 3] 328c-330a 

10 Hippocrates : Airs, Waters, Places, par 9 12d- 
13b • 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [1225- 
1232] 60 b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 92, 

A I, ANS and REP I 488 d' 489 d; Q 98, a 2, ans 
517 d' 519 a; q 99, a 2 520 a'd; Q 115, a 3, rep 4 
588 c' 589 c; q 118, a i, rep 4 600 a' 601 c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 

Q 81, A 3 966 a'c; a 4, rep 2 966 d- 967 d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 346b; 400c- 
401b; 402C'd; 454a'b; 462b; 481c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk h, aph 27, 158a I 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xvi, 116 d-\ 
117 a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 339 b' 340 c; 364 a' 
561 d esp 364 a- 366 b, 373 b- 374 c, 384 c'd; 
586 b' 587 d; 594 a' 595 b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 659 d' 
661 c / Civilization and Its Discontents, 785 a 
[fn i] / New Introductory Lectures, 853 d' 855 b 

8 c(2) The reproductive organs: their differ- 
ences in different classes of animals 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 476b'd 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch 3 
[489*8-14] 10b; CH 13 [493*24]-cH 14 [493^6] 
ISb'C; CH 17 [497*24-34] 19 c-d; bk ii, ch i 
[ 5oo*32-'^25] 22 c- 23 a; ch io [503*4-7] 25 b'C; 
CH 13 [504 '*i8-i9] 27 a; bk hi, ch i 32 a' 35 a; 
bk IV, CH I [524*2-9] 49 a'C; [524'*3i-525*8] 
50 d; CH 2 [527*1 1-30] 53 c'd; bk v, ch 2 
[540*3]-cH 3 [540*33] 66 c- 67 a; ch 5 [54o'»29- 
541*12] 67 b'C; CH 6 [541^^7-12] 68a-b; bk vi, 
ch 9 [564^10]- CH IO [564^*24] 90 d- 91 a; ch io 
[565*12-22] 91 b-c; ch ii [566*2-14] 92 a'b; ch 
12 [567*1 1 ]-ch 13 [567*24] 93 b; ch 32 lOSb'C; 
BK IX, ch 50 [63i**22-25] 157 a; [632*22-27] 
157 c / Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 5 [680*12- 
681*5] 210 b- 211 c; CH 10 [689*3-34] 220 d' 221 b; 
CH 12 [695*26-27] 227 a; ch 13 [697*10-14] 
228 d- 229 a / Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 
1-16 255 a' 261 b; bk hi, ch 5 [755*^5-756*5] 
296 c' 297 a; ch 6 [756*»30-757*i3] 297 d' 298 a; 
CH 8 [758*7-15] 299 a; bk iv, ch i [765*^35- 
766*^26] 307 a' 308 a;cH 4 [772*^27-773*25] 314 d- 
315 b 

10 Galen: Natural Facukks, bk hi, ch 2-3 199d- 
201 a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
lOc'lla; 15 a'C; bk ii, 70 b'C; 95a-97b; bk hi, 
131b, d; 143a-144c; 178b'185d; 192b-193b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 338d-352d; 
401b-405c; 452c; 473b'476b; 477b-479c; 485a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 27 , 158 a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^^ 310a-b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Specks, 136b / Descent of 
Man, 264d'265a; 272a-d; 339b-c; 364a-b 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 592a 



8r(3) to 8r(5) 


Chapt^ 2: 

8 c(3) The reproductive cells aad secretions: 
semen and catamenia, sperm and egg 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics^ bk vii, ch 9 [1034* 
32r**81 557c-d; bk ix, ch 7 [i049*x2-i9] 574d; 
BK XII, CH 6 [io7i**29-3i] 601c; ch 7 [io72**36- 
io73*2] 603a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals^ bk 1, ch 5 
[489^6-10] lOd; BK HI, ch 22 48c; bk iv, ch i 
[ 525*2-8] 50d; ch 2 [527*31-33] 53d-54a; bk 
VI, ch 2 [559*15-560^2] 85d>87a; ch 10 [564'* 
24-26] 91a; ch 13 [567*i6-'*x5] 93b'd; bk vii, 
CH I [582*i6]-cH 2 [583*13] 107d'108c / Gen- 
eration of Animals, bk i, ch 2 [716*2-17] 256a; 
ch 17-23 261b-271d; bk ii, ch i [733®23]-ch 
4 [739^33] 274a-280d; ch 5 [741*6-32] 282a'b; 
bk II, ch 7 [746^25]-bk hi, ch 2 [752** 15] 
288a'293d; bk hi, ch 3-5 295b>297c; ch 7-9 
298a'300a; bk iv, ch i [764^4-21] 305c-d; 
ch 1 [765'’io]-ch 2 [767*8] 306d'308b; ch 3 
[767*»i^769^io] 309a-311b / Politics, bk vii, 
ch 16 [1335*24-27] 540b 

10 Hippocrates : Airs, Waters, Places, par 14 15a- 
b / Sacred Disease, 155d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk h, ch 3 185a- 
186d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [1037- 
1051] 57d; [1209-1277] 60a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 71, 

A i, REP I 367a-'368b; q 92, a 3, rep 2 490c- 
491b; A 4, ANs 491b'd; q 97, a 2, rep 3 514C' 
515a; q 118, aa 1-2 60Ga'603b; q 119, a i, ans 
604c-607b; a 2 607b-608d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 80, A 2, REP 2 957c-958b; a 3, ans 958b- 
959c; A 4, ANS and reP 2,4-5 959C'963a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
[37-51I 91d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk in, 
144b; 189b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 269b-d . 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation,33^-d\ 340c- 
342d; 347d-348d; 353a-363d; 365a; 383d- 
407a esp 402d-405c; 417a-429c; 461d-472c; 
473c-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 192a-b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 257c; 372b-c 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 653b-c; 
655b'd / New Introductory Lectures, 853d-854c 

8c(4) The mating of animals: pairing and 
copulation 

. 6 Herodotus : History, bk ii, 67b; bk hi, 113a-b 
7 Plato: Symposium, 158a-b / Republic, bk v, 
361c-d ! Laws, bk vhi, 737d-738b 
9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk ii, ch i 
[ 500**7-i4] 22d; bk v, ch a-14 66b-73b; ch 19 
(550^21-26] 77d; ch 28 [555'»i8-23] 82c; ch 30 
[55^*25-28] 83a; bk vi, ch 2 [560^25-32] 87b; 
CH 4 [562'>26-29] 89a; ch 13 [567*28-'»i2] 93c; 

CH 17 [570*27-29] 96b; CH 18-37 97b-106d; 

BK vn, CH 7 [586*15-20] 112b; bk ix, ch x 
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[609^21-26] 135b; ch 8 [613^24-6x4*30] 139b- 
140a; ch 37 [62i*»a2-28] 147b; ch 41 [628'»i3- 
17] 153d; ch 47 156b / Generation of Animals, 
BK 1, ch 4-7 257a-258b; ch 14-16 260b-261b; 
CH 18 [723'*^724*3] 263c-264a; ch 19 [727^7] 
-CH 23 [731^14] 267c-271d passim; bk 11, ch 4 
[737'*25-739'>2o] 278c-280c; ch 7 [746*29]-ch 
8 (749*5] 287c-290a,c; bk hi, ch i [749**7- 
750*7] 290d-291b; ch 5-6 296c-298a; ch 8 
298d-299b; ch 10 [760*33-761*12] 302a; bk 
IV, ch 5 [773'*23-774*i 3] 315d'316a / Politics, 
BK I, ch 2 [1252*2^31] 445c 
10 Hippocrates: Airs, Waters, Places, par 21 
17b 

12 Lucretius : Nature of Things, bk iv [1037- 
1057] 57d; [1073-1120] 58a'd; [1192-1208] 
59d-60a; [1263-1279] 60d 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 92, 

A 3, REP 2 490c-491b; q 97, a 2, rep 3 514c- 
515a; q 98, a 2 517d-519a 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 224a-225b; 399a-b 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 343b-350a 
passim; 394b-398c; 401b-406a; 406d-407a; 
417a-429c passim, esp 423b-c; 476b-477b 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 162b; 166a-b 
36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 555a-556a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 287a-b; 289b-292a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 43d-44a; 47c-d; 
49b-c / Descent of Man, 366c-368b; 369b- 
372c; 387d; 395a-480a passim; 482b-486c; 
532a-d; 543d-545d; 580c-581b 

53 James : Psychology, 14b 

54 Freud: Ego and Id, 711d-712a 

8r(5) Faaors affecting fertility and sterility 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk hi, ch it 
[5i8'»i- 3] 43a; bk v, ch ii [543^21-31] 70c; 
ch 14 71b-73b; bk vii, ch i [58i'*221-ch 3 
[583*25] 107b-108d passim; ch 5 [585*33]-ch 6 
[585'»29] lllb-d; bk ix, ch 50 [63i'>i9^32*32] 
157a-c / Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 4 
[7i7*29-**5] 257b; ch 7 258a-b; ch 18 [725*4- 
726*7] 265a-266a; ch 19 [727'»6-26] 267c-268a; 
bk II, ch 4 [739*26-35] 280b; ch 7 [746'»i2]-ch 
8 [749*5] 287d-290a,c; bk hi, ch i [749*>26- 
750*13] 291a-b; bk iv, ch 2 [767^13-35] 308c- 
d; ch 5 [773'’29-33] 315d / Politics, bk vii, ch 
16 [i335*7-^i] 540a-c 

10 Hippocrates: Airs, Waters, Places, par 3 9 c- 
10 a; par 19-23 16c-18c / Aphorisms, sect v, 
par 46 139b; par 59 139d; par 62-63 139d- 
140a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk xv I1233- 
1277] 60b-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 474b-475a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiii, 
190c-d 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk h, 404b-c 
49 Darwin; Orig^ of Species, lOa-b; 47d-48a; 
132a-133a; 136a-151d esp 136a-b, 141a-c, 
143b-145c; mh-mb / Descent of Man, 354b- 
35Sa 
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^ Thitgmmwihn ^mthnah.) 

Sd, Comparisoii of hunum with animal repro- 
duction 

9 AaisroTLB: History of Animals^ bk i, ch 5 
[489*36-'*i81 lOd-lla; bk y-vxi 65a>114a,c csp 
BK V, CH I eSa^idGa, ch 8 [542*1 7-^x] 68d'69a, 
BK vx, CH 18 97b-99Ct bk vii 106b,d>114a,c / 
Generation of Animals^ bk ch 9-11 258d> 
259b; bk ii, ch i [732*24-733*»a3] 272C'274a; 
CH 4-7 278b>288b csp cm 4 [737**25-739^33] 
278c>280d / Politics^ bk i, ch 2 [x252^6-3ij 
445c; BJt vxx, ch 16 [i335*xi-x8] 540a 

18 Augustine: City of God^ bk xxii, ch 24, 
609b-610a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part x, q 75 , 
A 6 , REP X 383C'384c;q 92 , a i, ans 488d'489d; 
Q 981 A 2 , ANS and REP 1,3 517d'519a; q 118 , 
AA x ~2 600a-'603b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ purgatory, xxv 
{34-78] 91d'92a 

28 Montaigne: Essays^ 399a-b; 424d-425c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation^ 338a'496d 
csp 449a-454a. 463d-464a, 470c-472c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 555a'556a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 346b'd; 348d 

47 Goethe: Faust, part xi [6838-6847] 167b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 256c'257a; 354b- 
355a 

54 Freud; Sexual Enlightenment of Children^ 
121d 

9« The development of the embryo: birth and 
infancy 

9a, Oviparous and viviparous development 
9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch 5 
[489*34-'’x 9] lOd-lla; bk v, ch x8 [549**3o- 
550^3*1 76d-77b; bk vi, ch 3 87c-88d; ch 10 
[564^2)^565*12] 91a-b; ch 13 [567^27-568*4] 
93d-94a; bk vix, ch 7 112b-c / Parts of Ani- 
mals, bk IV, ch x2 [693'*21-27] 225c / Genera- 
tion of Animals, bk x, ch 8-13 258b-260b; 
BK XX, ch X [732*24-733*^23] 272C'274a; ch 4 
I737V25I 278b-c; [739'*2i-33] 280c-d; bk 
m, CH I {749*12-33] 290b-d; ch x [75x*5]-ch 4 
[755*34} 292a-296c / Politics, bk x, ch 8 
[1256*1 x-x5}450b-c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 277c-d; 298b-c 
/ On Animal Generation, 338a-496d csp 449a- 
454a, 463d-464a, 470c-472c 

9hf The nourishinent of the embryo or foetus 
9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk v, ch x8 
[550*16-24] 77a; bk vx, ch 3 87c-88d; ch 10 
i564*»26-565*x2] 91a-b; [565*2-10] 91c-d; ch 
13 [568*1-4] 94a; bk vxx, ch 8 112cdl3a / 
Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 22 [730*33-^9] 
870d; bk xi, ch 4 [740*17-741*2] 281a-d; ch 7 
, l745*»22746“28] 287a-c; bk ih, ch i [751*6-7] 
:i . ^92a; CH^a [752*24-*>2S} 293b-294a; (753*36- 
754 * 15 ] 294c-295b; ch 3 [754'*i755*6] 295c- 


296a; bk iv, ch 6 [ 775 *’ 2 - 24 ] 317crd; ch 8 
3li8b-319c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theolopca, i, q 118 , 
a 1 , REP 4 600a'601c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part 111 suppl, 
Q 80 , A 4 , REP 5 959C'963a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 298b-c / On 
Animal Generation, 366d-367b; 373b-c; 378b- 
d; 379b'381a; 396b; 398d-399c; 408b-415b; 
438c-443b; 446c-447a; 458a-461d csp461a-d; 
463b-466b; 471d-472a; 481d-482b; 484c; 
485c-488c 

9c, The process of embryogeny: the stages of 
foetal growth 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk v, ch 4 [ 10 x 4*^20 
22 ] 535a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vi, ch 
87c-88d; ch 10 [ 564 *’ 26 - 565 *i 2 ] 91a-b; ch i3 
[ 567 ** 27 - 568 * 4 ] 93d-94a; bk vxx, ch 3 [ 583 *‘ 2 -\ 
8 ] 109a; ch 7-8 112b-113a; bk vixi, ch 2 \ 
[ 589 ** 29 - 59 o*ii] 116b-c / Parts of Animals, bk 
nx, ch 4 [ 665 * 31 -**!] 193a / Generation of Ani- 
mals, BK I, CH 20 [ 729 *i 2 ]-ch 23 [ 73 x* 2 i] 269b- 
271c; bk II, ch i [ 733 '* 22 - 735 * 28 ] 274a-276a; 
CH 3 [ 737 * 18 - 34 ] 278a-b; ch 4 [739'*^W4i*5l 
280c'282a; ch 5 [ 74 i** 5 l-cH 6 [ 745 ** 22 ] 282c- 
287a; bk xxx, ch 2 [ 752 **i 2 l-cH 4 [ 755 * 34 ] 
293d' 296c; ch ii [ 762 *io-**i 9 ] 303a-d; bk xv, 
CH I 304b,d-308a; ch 4 [ 771 *^ 19 - 772 * 39 ] 313c- 
314b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 5-6 169b- 
170c; BK XX, ch 3 185a-186d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q ii 8 , 
A i, REP 4 600a-601c; a 2 , rep 2 601C'603b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
[ 34 - 78 ] 91d-92a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 277c-d; 298b-c; 
302b-c / Qa Animal Generation, 359a-c; 363d- 
398c csp 394b-d; 402d-405c; 407c-431b csp 
415a-b; 438c-456a csp 451c-453b; 478a-488d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 352b-353b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 143d-144a; 219d- 
225b csp 219d-222a / Descent of Man, 257c- 
258b 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 509d-510a 

9d, Multiple pregnancy: superfoetation 

Old Testament: Genesis, 25 : 24 - 26 ; 38 : 27^30 

6 Herodotus: History, bk xxx, 112d-113a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk v, ch 9 
[ 542 ** 3 o- 33 ] 69c; bk vx,ch 3 [ 562 * 24 -** 2 ] 88 c-d; 
CH II [ 566 * 15 - 16 ] 92b; CH 12 [ 566 *^ 6 - 8 ] 92t-d; 
CH 19 [573'*i9-32] 99c-d; ch 20 [ 574 ^ 25 ^ 26 ] 
100c; CH 22 [ 575 '* 34 - 576 * 3 ] 101c; ch 36 [ 579 * 
20 - 21 ] 104d; CH 31 [579*34“**i2] 105a-b^ ch 
33-35 105c-106a; ch 37 { 58 o**io- 2 o] 106b-c; 
BKVii^ ch 4 [ 584 ** 26 - 585 ^ 7 ] llOc-lllb / Parts 
of Animals, bk iv, cRtia [ 688 ^-*’ 25 ]< 2 ^a-c / 
Generation c/Animals, bk i, ch 18 [ 723 *’ 9 -i 6 ] 
263c-d; ch 20 [ 728 ** 33 - 729 ^o] 269a-b; bk iv, 
CM 4rt5 321cr31|6c . 
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\ 10 'kbr>Poc^TE»: ApharismSf sbct v, par 38 J39a 

* 2 SHAKyiT: On Animal Gelation, 363a; 382d- 
384a; 481a; 482b; 482d-483a; 484b; 488a; 
488c 

9a. The period of gestation: pamtritioay de- 
livery* birti^ 

Ovb Testament: Genesis, 25 : 24 -^ 26 ; 38 : 27-30 / 
M 39-i-*4 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of SoUmon, 7 a— (D) OT, 
Boo\^of Wisdom, 7:2 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 112d-113b; bk 
vt, 197b>c; 198b>d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk v, ch ii 
( 543'*i4~i7] 70b; ch 12 [544*i-3] 70c; ch 14 
l545'>6^] 72b; [546'»i-i4] 73a-b; ch 17 [549* 
14-20] 76a; [549'*i-i3] 76b-c; ch 18 [550*26- 
29] 77b; [55 o'»^i4] 77c; ch2o [553*2-11] 79d; 
BK VI, CH 2 [559'*ii-i 6] 86b; [560^17-24] 87a- 
b; CH 4 (562 **i 5-3 i] 89a; ch 10 [565*22-31] 
91c; [565'*24-32] 92a; ch ii [566*15-16] 92b; 
CH 12 [566^*19-20] 92d; CH 13 [567*28-'*27] 
93c-d; CH 17 96b-97b; ch 18 [572^1-573*32] 
98d-99a; ch 19 [573'*2i] 99c; ch 20 [574*20-^'*7] 
lOOa-b; ch 21 [575*25-29] 101a; ch 22 [575** 
26-27] 101c; [576*21-25] 101d-102a; ch 23 
[577*24-**io] 102d-103a; ch 26 [578*io]-ch 29 
[578^*18] l(^d-104b; CH 30 [579*i9]-cH 31 
[579'>5] 104d-105a; ch 33 [ 579^3»1 -ch 35 
[580*19] 105c-106a; bk vii, ch i [582*16-21] 
107d; CH 3 [583 '*ii]-ch 4 [584^25] 109b-110c; 
CH 9 [586®26]-ch 10 (587'>5] 113a-d; bk viii, 
CH 21 [6o3'*34-6o4*3l 129d; ch 24 [6o4'*29- 
605*1] 130c / Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 
II [719*2-30] 259a-b; bk n, ch 8 [748*27-31] 
289c; BK III, ch 2 [752*10-^17] 293a-d; bk iv, 
ch 4 [772^*5-1 1] 314b-c; ch 6 [775*28-'*2] 
317b-c; CH 8 [777*22 ]-ch 10 [778*12] 319b- 
320a,c / Politics, bk vii, ch 16 [1335*11-22] 
540a; [i335'*i2-i9] 540c 

10 Hippocrates: Airs, Waters, Places, par 4-5 
lOa-d; par 7, lla-c / Aphorisms, sect v, par 
29-62 138d-139d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk hi, ch 3 200a- 
201a; ch 12, 208c-d 

24 Rabelais: Gargaiuua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
56-6b;8c4)c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 343d; 353a- 
b; 381b-382d; 406a-b; 458c-459d; 476c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 268a-b; 270a-274a 

48 Melville: Moby Diclt^, 254a-255a; 287a-b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 94a / Descent of 

. < Affln, 341 b,d[fh 32 ]; 384 b-c = 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk iv, 180d'183b 

54 Freud: Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 
737c^738apa&inr' 

9f. The care and feeding of infent offspring 
laptetion 

l ^ 7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 362b-c 

- 9 Aristotle: History of Anmals, bk 11 , ch 1 
[500*13-33] 22h^c; CH 13 27a-b; 
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BK 111, CH 20 [521^2l]-CH 21 [523*13] 46d-^| 
BK V, CH t8 1550*32-^6] 77b-b; CH 22 t553'^24* 
5S4^Q 80c-81b; ch 26-27 *2a-c; ch 33 
[558*4l-cH 34 [558*»4] 84d-85a,ci bk Vi, ch 4 
88d-89b; ch 6^ 89c-90d; ch 12 (566^16- 
567*7] 92d-93a; ch 14 [568'*i3-569^4] 94c- 
9Sa; ch 20 [574'*7-i3] 100b; ch 21 [575**9-i2] 
101b; CH 22 [576^11-12] 102a-b; ch 26-27 
103d; CH 33 [580*2-5] 105c-d; bk vii, cH 3 
[583*26-33] 108d-109a; ch 5 [585*29-33] 111b; 
CH II 114a, c; BK VIII, ch 1 [588^31-589*3] 
115b; BK IX, CH 4 [6 ii"9]-ch 5 [611*21] 136d; 
CH 7 [6 i2'*26-6i3*i 6] 138c-d; ch 8 [6i3'*7-33l 
139a-c; ch ii [614^31-34] 140c; ch 29 143c-d; 
CH 32-34 144b-145c passim; ch 37 [621*21-**!] 
146d-147a; ch 49 [63i**i3-i7] 156d-157a / 
Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 10 [688*i9-'*34] 
219d-220d / Generation of Animals, bk iii,'ch 
2 [752**i7-753*i 7] 293d-294b; ch 10 [759*36- 
**8] 300c; BK IV, ch 8 318b-319c / Politics, 
BK i, ch 8 [i256**7-i 5] 450b-c; bk vii, ch 17 
[1336*3-22] 541a-b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [806-815] 
71c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 288d / On 
Animal Generation, 350c-d; 361b-362c; 381b- 
382d; 402a-b; 439a-d; 461b; 464c-d; 487c- 
488a 

33 Pascal: Weight of Air, 415a 

35 Locke: Citnl Government, ch vii, sect 78-80 
42b-43a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 316b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 336a-b; 337b; 340c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, SlOb-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 286b-287b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, llOc-lllb / De- 
scent of Man, 289d-290a; 339d-340c; 441c-d; 
443b-444a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue i, 661d; 
662c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 709a'710a 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 8S4c 

9g, Characteristics of the offspring at birth 
9 Aristotle; History of Animals, bk vi, ch 20 
[574*20-29] 100a; ch 30 [579*2il-CH 31 [579*»9] 
<t04d-105b; ch 33 [58o*4]-ch 35 [580*29] 
105d-106a / Generation of Animals, bk iv, ch 6 
[774*^-775*^] 316o-317a; bk v 320a-331a,c 
passim 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 222b-223b 

53 James: Psychology, 49b-50a; 691a-b; 710a 

10 . Heredity and environment: the genetic 
determination of individual difleeeoces 
and similarities 

7 Plato: Republic, bk hi, 340b-341a 
9 Aristotle: History of AnktuUs , bkiti, ch 19 
*• [573’’3a-574'9] Wd-j CK 29 r578'*a«J3ol me ; 

bi4|vii, ch 6 b 85 ’> 29 - 586 *i 4 ] Uld-USb/ Pms 
tf Anmali , bx t, on i' t&4d^i4-38] 163d^; 
[64i'*b7*39} 164 d* 16 te; oh 17 f73i’*X4}^ 18 
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(10; Heredity and envirenment: the genetic de» 
termmatkn ej individual dijferences and 
similarities,) 

[724*13] 261c-264b; bk xv, ch 1 [766**7-i2] 
307d; CH 3~4 308d'315b / Politics^ bk xi, ch 3 
[i262*x4-24] 457a; bk vxx, ch x6 [i335'*i7‘-i9] 
540c 

10 Hxppocrates: Airs^ Waters, Places, par X4 
15a'b / Sacred Disease, 155d>156a 
12 Ij^icSiWCixjsiNatureofThmgs, bk xii [ 741--753I 
39C'd; BK XV [i209~x232] 60a>b 

19 Aquxnas: Summa Theologica, part 1 , q 1x9, 
A 2 , rep 2 607b-608d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 363a'C; 
386d'387b; 391C'393b; 395a>396a; 425b'd; 
446b-c; 455d-456a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 111, ch vx, 
sect 23 274b-c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 191b'192b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 335a'b; 337a; 347a-b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 7d-8a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 580a; 581d'582a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 9b-12a esp Ob-lOd; 
53b>55b; 62a'63a; 65a'71a; 98c; 132a>134c 
esp 134a>c; 144a; 149b'150c; 182d 183a; 220b- 
228a esp 222a-224b / Descent of Man, 268b- 
269a; 375a-382d esp 381C'382a; 413d [fn 61]; 
429d-430c; 500a-525a passim, esp 500a-502a, 
511a-b, 524d-525a; 529d-531a,c 

53 Psychology, 853a-858a esp 857b; 890b- 
897b esp 896a-897a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 594d-595a 
1 1 . The habitat of animals 

ll;s. The geographical distribution of animals: 
their natural habitats 

Old Testament: Genesis, i:20-2x, 24-26 
6 Herodotus: History, bk xxi, llSa-b; bk v, 
161b'C; BK vxx, 236d 

9 Arxstotle : History of Animals, bk x, ch i 
[ 487 *x 4-'*5] 8a-b; bk xv, ch x [ 525*x2-25] 51a- 
c; BK V, CH X5 [547*4-x2] 73d; ch X5 [547'*! x]- 
CH x6 [548*28] 74b'75a; ch 16 [548'*x8-3o] 
75c-d; CH X7 [549'*i4-22] 76c; ch 22 [554'*8- 
18] 81b-c; CH 28 [556*4-6] 82d; ch 30 [556*2x- 
24] 83a; ch 3X [557*4-32] 83d-84a; bk vx, ch 5 
[563*5 -x 2] 89b; bk vxxi, ch 2-20 115c-129b esp 
ch 2 [589 *io- 590 *x 9 ] 115C'116c, ch X2-X7 
122d-127b; ch 28-29 131c-132d; bk xx, ch 
n-27 140c-143c passim; ch 32 [6x8'*x8-6x9*8] 
144b-c / Generation of Animals, bk xxx, ch xx 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he forms of government have been vari- 
ously enumerated, differently classified, 
and given quite contrary evaluations in the 
great books of political theory. In the actual 
history of political institutions, as well as in the 
tradition of political thought, the major prac- 
tical issues with respect to the forms of govern- 
ment— -the choices open, the ideals to be 
sought, or the evils to be remedied— have shifted 
with the times. 

In an earlier day— not merely in ancient 
times, but as late as the i8th century— the 
form of government called “aristocracy** pre- 
sented a genuine alternative to monarchy, and 
set a standard by which the defects and infir- 
mities of democracy were usually measured. If 
aristocracy was not always regarded as the ideal 
form of government, the principle of aristoc- 
racy always entered into the definition of the 
political ideal. 

Today, both in theory and practice, aristoc- 
racy is at the other end of the scale. For a 
large part of mankind, and for the political 
philosopher as well as in prevailing popular 
sentiment, aristocracy (together with mon- 
archy) has become a subject of historical inter- 
est. It is a form of government with a past 
rather than a future. It no longer measures, but 
is measured by, democracy. If the aristocratic 
principle still signifies a factor of excellence in 
government or the state, it does so with a mean- 
ing now brought into harmony with demo- 
cratic standards. 

This change accounts for one ambiguity 
which the word “aristocracy** may have for 
contemporary readers. Formerly its primary, 
if not only, significance was to designate a form 
of government. It is currently used to name a 
special social class, separated from the masses 
by distinctions of birth, talent, property, power, 
or leisure. We speak of “the aristocracy’* as we 


speak of “the elite** and “the four hundred”; 
or we follow Marx and Engels in thinking of the 
“feudal aristocracy*' as the class “that was/ 
ruined by the bourgeoisie.** The Communists 
Manifesto wastes little sympathy on the aristo-' 
crats who, while seeking an ally in the prole- 
tariat, forgot that “they [too] exploited under 
circumstances and conditions that were quite 
different.** For Marx and Engels, the aristoc- 
racy and the bourgeoisie alike represent the 
propertied classes, but they differ in the man- 
ner in which they came by their property and 
power. The landed gentry and the feudal no- 
bility got theirs largely by inheritance, the 
bourgeoisie by industry and trade. 

Today, for the most part, we call a man an 
“aristocrat** if, justly or unjustly, he claims a 
right to certain social distinctions or privileges. 
We seldom use that word today to indicate a 
man who deserves special political status or pre- 
eminence, though we do sometimes use it to 
name the proponent of any form of government 
which rests upon the political inequality of 
men. 

Since the discussion of aristocracy in the 
great books is largely political, we shall here be 
primarily concerned with aristocracy as a form 
of government. The general consideration of 
the forms of government will be found in the 
chapter on Government. Here and in the 
other chapters which arc devoted to particular 
forms of government, we shall consider each of 
the several forms, both in itself and in relation 
to the others. 

There is one element in the conception of 
aristocracy which docs not change with chang- 
ing evaluations of aristocratic government. All 
of the writers of the great political books agree 
with Plato that aristocracy is a “government 
of the few,” according as the few rather than 
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the one or the many exercise political power 
and dominate the state. By this criterion of 
number, aristocracy is always differentiated 
from monarchy and democracy. 

Though he uses the word “oligarchy” to 
name what others call “aristocracy,” Locke 
defines the three forms of government by refer- 
ence to numbers. When the majority them- 
selves exercise the whole power of the commu- 
nity, Locke says, “then the form of the govern- 
ment is a perfect democracy.” When they put 
“the power of making laws into the hands of a 
few select men . . . then it is an oligarchy; or 
else into the hands of one man, and then it is 
a monarchy.” Kant proceeds similarly, though 
again in somewhat different language. “The re- 
lation of the supreme power to the people,” he 
says, “is conceivable in three different forms: 
either one in the state rules over all; or some^ 
united in relation of equality with each other, 
rule over all the others; or all together rule 
over each individually, including themselves. 
The form of the state is therefore either auto- 
cratic, or aristocratic^ or democratic'^ 

Hegel claims, however, that “purely quanti- 
tative distinctions like these are only super- 
ficial and do not afford the concept of the 
thing.” The criterion of number does not seem 
to suffice when other forms of government 
are considered. It fails to distinguish monarchy 
from tyranny or despotism, which may consist 
of rule by one man, as has usually been the case 
historically. Number alone likewise fails to dis- 
tinguish aristocracy from oligarchy. In the de- 
liberations of the Medean conspirators, which 
Herodotus reports or invents, the rule of “a 
certain number of the worthiest” is set against 
both democracy and monarchy and identified 
as “oligarchy.” How, then, shall aristocracy be 
distinguished from oligarchy? 

There seem to be two answers to this ques- 
tion. In the Statesman^ Plato adds to the char- 
acteristic of number the “criterion of law and 
the absence of law.” The holders of political 
power, whatever their number, may govern 
either according to the established laws, or by 
arbitrary caprice in violation of them. “To go 
against the laws, which are based upon long ex- 
perience, and the wisdom of counsellors who 
'have graciously recommended them and per- 
suaded the multitude to pass them* would bg,” 


51 

the Eleatic Stranger declares in the Statesman^ 
“a far greater and more ruinous error than any 
adherence to written law.” 

Taking the division of governments accord- 
ing to number, “the principle of law and the 
absence of law will bisect them all.” Monarchy 
divides into “royalty and tyranny” depending 
on whether “an individual rules according to 
law ... or governs neither by law nor by cus- 
tom, but . . . pretends that he can only act for 
the best by violating the laws, while in reality 
appetite and ignorance arc the motives.” By 
the same criterion, the rule of the few divides 
“into aristocracy, which has an auspicious 
name, and oligarchy.” While democracy is sub- 
ject to the same division, Plato makes the same 
name apply to both its good and bad forms. 

The second way in which aristocracy differs 
from oligarchy is also brought out in the StaUss- 
man. Since “the science of government,” ac- 
cording to Plato, is “among the greatest of all 
sciences and most difficult to acquire . . . any 
true form of government can only be supposed 
to be the government of one, two, or, at any 
rate, of a few . . . really found to possess sci^ 
cnce.” Because of this demand for “science,” 
which presupposes virtue and competence in 
ruling, monarchy and aristocracy came to be 
defined as government by the single best man 
or by the few best men in the community. 

A high degree of competence or virtue is, 
however, not the only mark by which the few 
may be distinguished from the many. The 
possession of wealth or property in any size- 
able amount also seems to divide a small class 
in the community from the rest, and Plato at 
times refers to aristocracy simply as the govern- 
ment of the rich. Yet if wealth is the criterion 
by which the few are chosen to govern, then 
oligarchy results, at least in contrast to that 
sense of aristocracy in which the criterion is 
excellence of mind and character. Aristocracy 
is called aristocracy, writes Aristotle, “either 
because the rulers are the best men, or because 
they have at heart the best interests of the state 
and of the citizens.” 

By these additional criteria— never by num- 
bers alone— the ancients conceive aristocracy. 
When it is so defined, it always appears to 
be a good form of government, hut never the 
only good form, or even the best* The same 
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criteria also place monarchy among the good 
ferms, and— at least in Plato’s Statesman-^At- 
mocracy is a third good form, when it is lawful 
government by the many, the many being com- 
petent or virtuous to some degree. In this triad 
of good forms, aristocracy ranks second-best, 
because government by one man is supposed to 
be more efBdent, or because, in the hierarchy 
of excellence, the few may be superior, but only 
the one can be supreme. Aristotle, however, 
seems to rank aristocracy above monarchy. 
“If we call the rule of many men, who are all 

them good, aristocracy, and the rule of one 
man royalty,” he writes, “then aristocracy will 
be better for states than royalty.” 

The introduction of democracy into the com- 
parison tends to complicate the discussion. Not 
only are the many usually the poor, but they 
are also seldom considered pre-eminent in vir- 
tue or competence. According to the way in 
which either wealth or human excellence is dis- 
tributed, both oligarchy and aristocracy organ- 
ize the political community in terms of inequal- 
ities in status, power, aind privilege. This fact 
leads Rousseau, for example, to use the different 
kinds of inequality among men as a basis for 
distinguishing “three sorts of aristocracy— nat- 
ural, elective, and hereditary.” 

Natural aristocracy, according to Rousseau, 
is based on that inequality among men which is 
due primarily to age and is found among simple 
peoples, where “the young bowed without 
question to the authority of experience.” Elec- 
tive aristocracy arose “in proportion as artificial 
inequality produced by institutions became 
predominant over natural inequality, and rich- 
es or power were put before age.” This form, in 
Rousseau’s opinion, is “the best, and is aris- 
tocracy properly so called.” The third, which 
is diaracterized as “the worst of all govern- 
ments,” came about when “the transmission of 
the< Other’s povirer along with his goods to his 
children, by creating patrician families, made 
^Kivemment hereditary.” 

This emphasis upon inequality radically sep- 
arates aristocracy from democracy. Frewn Aris- 
torie down to Montesquieu, Rousseau, and our 
own day, equality has been recognized as the 
dilrinctive element of democfacy. Disregarding 
abver who, for die ancients^ were political 


pariahs, Aristotle makes liberty the other mark 
of democracy— all freemen having, apart' fnm 
wealth or virtue, an equal claim to political 
status. As “the principle of an aristocracy is 
virtue,” Aristotle writes, so wealth is the prin- 
ciple “of an oligarchy, and freedom of a de- 
mocracy.” 

To the defenders of democracy, ancient or 
modern, aristocracy and oligarchy stand to- 
gether, at least negatively, in their denial <£ 
the principle of equality. To the defenders ci 
aristocracy, oligarchy is as far removed as de- 
mocracy, since both oligarchy and democracy 
neglect or underestimate the importance ofi 
virtue in organizing the state. Yet oligarchy \ 
more than democracy is the characteristic per- \ 
version of aristocracy. It also puts government \ 
in the hands of the few, but it substitutes - 
wealth for virtue as the criterion. The demo- 
cratic critic of aristocracy usually calls atten- 
tion to the way in which oligarchy tries to wear 
the mask of aristocracy. However far apart aris- 
tocracy and oligarchy may be in definition, he 
insists that in actual practice they tend to be- 
come identical, in proportion as wealth, or 
noble birth, or social class is taken as the sign 
of intrinsic qualities which arc thought to de- 
serve special political recognition. 

The defenders of aristocracy have admitted 
the tendency of aristocratic government to de- 
generate into oligarchy. Its critics are not satis- 
fied with this admission. They deny that aris- 
tocracy has ever existed in purity of principle— 
they deny that the governing few have ever 
been chosen solely for their virtue. Machiavelli 
assumes it to be a generally accepted fact that 
“the nobles wish to rule and oppress the people 
. , . and give vent to their ambitions.” Mon- 
tesquieu, although more optimistic about the 
possibility of a truly virtuous aristocracy, rec- 
ognizes its tendency to profit at the expense of 
the people. To overcome this he would have 
the laws make it “an essential point . . . that 
the nobles themselves should not levy the taxds 
. . • and should likewise forbid the nobles aU 
kinds of commerce . . . arid abolish the right of 
primogeniture among the nobles, to the end 
that by a continual division of the inheritances 
their fortunes may be always upon a fcvcl.*^ 

But perhaps the strongest attack upon aris- 
tqpracy in all of the great political books Is 
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mcle by Mill ia his Representative GwemmeaL 
Hie admits that^**the governments which have 
been remarkable in lustory for sustained mentol 
ability and vigour iii the conduct of affairs have 
generally been aristocracies.” But he claims 
thati whatever their abilities, sueh govern- 
ments were “essentially bureaucracies,” and 
the “dignity and estimation” of their ruling 
members were “quite different things from the 
prosperity or happiness of the general body of 
the citizens, and were often wholly incompati- 
ble with it.” When their actions are dictated by 
“sinister interests,” as frequently happens, the 
aristocratic class “assumes to themselves an 
endless variety of unjust privileges, sometimes 
benefiting their pockets at the expense of the 
people, sometimes merely tending to exalt 
them above others, or, what is the same thing 
in different words, to degrade others below 
themselves.” 

Yet except by those political thinkers who 
deny the distinction between good and bad 
government, and hence the relevance of virtue 
to institutions which are solely expressions of 
power, the aristocratic principle is seldom en- 
tirely rejected. Even when the notion of a pure 
aristocracy is dismissed as an ideal which can 
never be fully realized, the aristocratic princi- 
ple reappears as a counsel of perfection in the 
improvement of other forms of government. 

. Even so, one difficulty remains, which tends 
to prevent aristocracy from being realized in 
practice, quite apart from any question of its 
soundness in principle. It lies in the reluctance 
of the best men to assume the burdens of public 
office. The parable told in the Book of Judges 
applies to aristocracy as much as to monarchy. 

The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king 
over them; and they said unto the olive tree, Reign 
thou over us. 

' But the olive tree said unto them, Should I leave 
my ^tness, wherewith by me they honor God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 

And the trees said to the fig tree. Come thou, and 
reign over us. 

' Blit the fig tree said unto them, Should I forsake 
my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to be 
pfomoted over the trees? 

Then said the trees iinto the vine. Come thou, 
and reign over us. 

And the vine said unto them. Should I leave my 
1lH[jtie, '^Mch cheereth God and man, and go td ht 
pcoffiotied avdr the trees? 


Then said all the trees unto the biamble. Come 
thou, afod reign over u$. 

And the bramble said unto the trees. If in truth ye 
anoint ’me king over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadow: and if not, let fire come out of 
the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 

Socrates thinks he has a solution for this prob- 
lem. In the Republic^ he proposes a new way 
to induce good men to rule. Since “money and 
honor have no attraction for them,” necessity, 
Socrates says, “must be laid upon them, and 
they must be induced to serve from fear of 
punishment. . . . Now tht worst part of the 
punishment is that he who refuses to rule is lia- 
ble to be ruled by one who is worse than him- 
self. And the fear of this, as I conceive, induces 
the good to take office . . . not under the idea 
that they are going to have any benefit or en- 
joyment themselves, but as a necessity, and 
because they are not able to commit the task 
of ruling to anyone who is better than them- 
selves, or indeed as good;” 

The political issues, in which monarchy, 
aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy represent 
the major alternatives, cannot be clarified tvith- 
out recourse to the distinction between govern- 
ment by laws and government by men. 

It has already been noted that in the States^ 
man Plato makes respect for the laws and vio- 
lation of the laws the marks of good and bad 
government respectivdy. But he also proposes 
that “the best thing of all is not that the law 
should rule, but that a man should rule, sup- 
posing him to have wisdom and royal power.” 
The imperfections of law could then be avoided, 
because one or a few men of almost superhuman 
wisdom would govern their inferiors even as 
the gods could direct the affairs of men without 
the aid of established laws. But if no man is a 
god in relation to other men, then, inTlatO^s 
opinion', it is better for laws or customs to be 
supreme, and for men to rule in accordant 
with them. 

The larger issue concerning rule by law and 
rule by men is discussed in the chapters on 
Coi^stiTUTioN and Mokarohy. But here we 
inust observe how the differdiice between ^elsi^ 
two types of rule affects the understanding of 
all other forms of government. Tins can bje'seen 
in terms of Aiistotle’sdistiaction between 
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and political government, which closely resem- 
bles the modern conception of the difference 
between absolute or despotic government on 
the one hand, and limited, constitutional, or 
republican government on the other. 

There are passages in which Aristotle regards 
absolute rule by one or a few superior men as 
the divine or godlike form of government. 
When one man or a few excel “all the others to- 
gether in virtue, and both rulers and subjects 
are fitted, the one to rule, the others to be 
ruled,’* it is right, in Aristotle’s opinion, for the 
government to be royal or absolute rather than 
political or constitutional— whether one man 
rules or a few. “Royal rule is of the nature of an 
aristocracy,’’ he says. “It is based upon merit, 
whether of the individual or of his family.’’ 

But in other passages Aristotle seems to re- 
gard absolute government as a despotic regime, 
appropriate to the family and the primitive 
tribe, but not to the state, in which it is better 
for equals to rule and be ruled in turn. In either 
case, it makes a difference to the meaning of 
aristocracy, as also to monarchy, whether it be 
conceived as absolute or constitutional govern- 
ment. 

When it is conceived as absolute government, 
aristocracy differs from monarchy only on the 
point of numbers— the few as opposed to the 
one. Otherwise, aristocracy and monarchy are 
defended in the same way. The defense usually 
takes one of two directions. One line of argu- 
ment which stems from Plato and Aristotle 
claims that inequality in wisdom or virtue be- 
tween ruler and ruled justifies absolute rule by 
the superior. The other line is followed by those 
who, like Hobbes, maintain that since sover- 
eignty is absolute, unlimited, and indivisible, 
the difference between kinds of government 
“consisteth not in the difference of Power, but 
in the difference of Convenience, or Aptitude 
to produce the Peace, and Security of the peo- 
ple.’’ When they are conceived as forms of ab- 
solute government, aristocracy and monarchy 
are attacked for the same reason; to those who 
regard absolutism or despotism in government 
as unjust because it violates the basic equality 
of men, an absolute monarchy and a despotic 
fuistocracy are both unjust. 

Aristocracy, however, can also be conceived 

a form or aspect of constitutional govern- 


ment. Montesquieu, for example, divides gov^ 
ernments into “republican, monarchical, and 
despotic,*’ and under “republican’’ places those 
“in which the body, or only a part, of the peo- 
ple is possessed of the supreme power,’’ thus 
including both democracy and aristocracy. In 
both, laws, not men, are supreme, but the spirit 
of the laws is different. In democracy, the 
“spring,” or principle, “by which it is made to 
act,” is virtue resting on equality; in aristoc- 
racy, “moderation is the very soul ... a mod- 
eration . . . founded on virtue, not that which 
proceeds from indolence and pusillanimity. | 
Hegel’s comment on this theory deserves menV 
tion. “The fact that ‘moderation’ is cited as tho 
principle of aristocracy,” he writes, “implies\ 
the beginning at this point of a divorce between \ 
public authority and private interest.” ^ 

For Aristotle, in contrast to Montesquieu, 
the two major types of constitution are the 
democratic and the oligarchical, according as 
free-birth or wealth is made the chief qualifica- 
tion for citizenship and public office. Aristoc- 
racy enters the discussion of constitutional 
governments mainly in connection with the 
construction of the polity or mixed constitu- 
tion. Although in most states “the fusion goes 
no further than the attempt to unite the free- 
dom of the poor and the wealth of the rich,” 
he points out that “there are three grounds on 
which men claim an equal share in the govern- 
ment, freedom, wealth, and virtue.” 

When the fusion goes no further than the 
attempt to unite the freedom of the poor and 
the wealth of the rich, “the admixture of the 
two elements,” Aristotle says, is “to be called a 
polity.” But sometimes the mixture of democ- 
racy with oligarchy may include an ingredient 
of aristocracy, as in “the distribution of offices 
according to merit.” The union of these three 
elements “is to be called aristocracy or the 
government of the best,” and “more than any 
other form of government, except the true and 
the ideal,” it has, in Aristotle’s judgment, “a 
right to this name.” Polity and aristocracy, as 
mixed constitutions, are fusions of some of the 
same elements; hence, he says, it is “obvious 
that they are not very unlike.” 

Beqinning in the i8th century, and with the 
rise of representative government, the discus- 
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sion af aristocracy as a distinct form of govern- 
ment is largely superceded by the consideration 
of the role which the aristocratic principle plays 
in the development of republican institutions. 

The writers of The Federalist^ for example, 
respond in several places to the charge that the 
constitution which they are defending shows 
tendencies toward aristocracy or oligarchy. Yet 
in their consideration and defense of the new 
instrument of government as essentially repub- 
lican^ they frequently appeal to principles that 
are aristocratic in nature. 

In giving their own meanings to the terms 
“republic** and “pure democracy’* — that is, 
government by elected representatives on the 
one hand, and by the direct participation of the 
whole people on the other— the Federalists also 
give an aristocratic bent to the very notion of 
representation. They seem to share the opinion 
of Montesquieu that “as most citizens have 
sufficient ability to choose, though unqualified 
to be chosen, so the people, though capable of 
calling others to account for their administra- 
tion, are incapable of conducting administra- 
tions themselves.** 

Thus Madison praises “the delegation of the 
government ... to a small number of citizens 
elected by the rest** as tending “to refine and 
enlarge the public views, by passing them 
through the medium of a chosen body of citi- 
zens, whose wisdom may best discern the true 
interest of their country.** He further points 
out that “it may well happen that the public 
voice, pronounced by the representatives of 
the people, will be more consonant to the pub- 
lic good than if pronounced by the people 
themselves, convened for the purpose.** 

On such a view, the people’s representatives 
in the legislature, or other branches of govern- 
ment, are supposed to be not their minions, 
but their betters. For the American constitu- 
tionalists, as for Edmund Burke, the represent- 
ative serves his constituents by making inde- 
pendent decisions for the common good, not by 
doing their bidding. This theory of representa- 
tion, to which Mill and other democratic think- 
ers agree in part, supposes that the representa- 
tive knows better than his constituents what is 
for their good. 

The effort to ensure leadership by superior 
men may involve the aristocratic principle, yet 
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it is also claimed by Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay to be a necessary safeguard for popular gov- 
ernment. The senate, for instance, is not only 
to provide elder statesmen, but is also to serve 
as “a salutary check on the government . . . 
[which] doubles the security to the people, by 
requiring the concurrence of two distinct bodies 
in schemes of usurpation or perfidy, where the 
ambition or corruption of one would otherwise 
be sufficient.** The electoral college aims di- 
rectly at placing the immediate election of the 
president in the hands of “men most capable 
of analyzing the qualities adapted to the sta- 
tion . . . under circumstances favorable to de- 
liberation.** In addition it may serve as an 
“obstacle . . • opposed to cabal, intrigue, and 
corruption,** which arc the “most deadly ad- 
versaries of republican government.** 

In all these respects, as well as in the restric- 
tions on suffrage which it permitted the states 
to impose, the unamended American constitu- 
tion appears to have adopted an aristocratic 
principle in government. Whether the motiva- 
tion of its proponents was in fact simply aris- 
tocratic, or whether it was partly or even 
largely oligarchical— leadership being the right 
of men of “good** family and substantial prop- 
erty — will always be a question to be decided 
in the light of the documents and the relevant 
historic evidence. 

More democratic than the American consti- 
tutionalists of the 1 8th century, certainly so 
with regard to the extension of suffrage, John 
Stuart Mill appears to be no less concerned 
than they are to introduce aristocratic elements 
into the structure of representative govern- 
ment. 

According to Mill, two grave dangers con- 
front a democracy: “Danger of a low grade of 
intelligence in the representative body, and 
in the popular opinion which controls it; and 
danger of class legislation on the part of the 
numerical majority.** Claiming that much of 
the blame for both dangers lies in the rule of 
the majority. Mill looks for means to overcome 
the situation in which “the numerical majority 
. . . alone possess practically any voice in the 
State.’’ 

His major remedy was a system of propor- 
tional representation. This would suppos^ly 
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constitute a democmic impiovement by secur- 
ing representation for “every minority in the 
whole nation ... on principles of equal justice.” 
But it may also serve to increase an aristocratic 
element, since it “affords the best security for 
the intellectual qualifications desirable in the 
representatives.” This would be brought about 
by making possible the election of “hundreds 
of able men of independent thought, who 
would have no chance whatever of being chosen 
by the majority,” with the result that Parlia- 
ment would contain the “very Slite of the 
country.” 

To make still more certain that men of su- 
perior political intelligence exert an effect upon 
government, Mill also proposes a plurality of 
votes for the educated and the establishment of 
an upper legislative chamber based on a spe- 
cially qualified membership. Such proposals 
seem to indicate Mill’s leanings toward aris- 
tocracy, not only because they aim at procur- 
ing a “government of the best,” but also be- 
cause they are designed to prevent a govern- 
ment based on a majority of “manual labour- 
ers” with the consequent danger of “too low a 
standard of political intelligence.” 

The issues raised by the theory of aristocracy, 
or by the aristocratic principle in government, 
seem to be basically the same in all centuries, 
however different the terms or the context in 
which they arc expressed. Even when, as today, 
a purely aristocratic form of government does 
not present a genuine political alternative to 
peoples who have espoused democracy, there 
remains the sense that pure or unqualified de- 
mocracy is an equally undesirable extreme. The 
qualifications proposed usually add an aristo- 
cratic leaven. 

One issue concerns the equality and in- 
equality of men. The affirmation that all men 
are created equal does not exclude a recognition 
of their individual inequalities— the wide di- 
versity of human talents and the uneven dis- 
tribution of intelligence and other abilities. 
Nor does it mean that all men use their native 
endowments to good purpose or in the same 
degree to acquire skill or knowledge or virtue. 

To grasp the double truth — that no man is 
essentially more human than another, though 
one may have more of certain human abilities 


than another-^is to see some necessity for the 
admixture of democratic and aristocratic prin* 
ciples in constructing a political constitution. 
But the issue is whether distributive justice re- 
quires, as a matter of right, that the best men 
should rule or hold public office. 

Some political philosophers, like Plato and 
Aristotle, tend to take the aristocratic view 
that men of superior ability have a right to 
govern— that for them to be ruled by their in- 
feriors would be unjust. This theory places 
greater emphasis, on the inequality than on 
tlie equality of men. Their democratic oppo 
nents insist that the equality of men as men ik 
the fundamental fact and the only fact hav-' 
ing a bearing on the just distribution of suffrage. 
That certain individuals have superior aptitude 
for the exercise of political authority does not 
automatically confer that authority upon them. 
The inequality of men in merit or talent does 
not establish a political right, as does their 
equality in human nature. The selection of the 
best men for public office is, on this theory, not 
a matter of justice, but of expediency or pru- 
dence. 

Another issue concerns the weight to be given 
the opinion of the majority as against the 
opinion of the wise or the expert when, as 
frequently happens, these opinions diverge or 
conflict. As the chapter on Opinion indicates, 
the exf>erts themselves disagree about the 
soundness of the popular judgment. 

Where Thucydides believes that “ordinary 
men usually manage public affairs better than 
their more gifted fellows,” because “the latter 
are always wanting to appear wiser than the 
laws,” Herodotus observes that “it seems easier 
to deceive the multitude than one man.” 
Where Hegel holds it to be “a dangerous and a 
false prejudice, that the People alone have rea- 
son and insight, and know what justice is,” 
John Jay declares that “the people of any counr 
try (if, like the Americans, intelligent and well- 
informed) seldom adopt and steadily persevere 
for many years in an erroneous opinion respect- 
ing their interests,” and Hamilton adds that 
“the people commonly inteftd the public good.” 

Sometimes the same author seems to take 
both sides of the issue, as Aristotle does wheoi 
though he says that “a multitude is a better 
Judge of many things than any individual,” he 
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yet prefers government by the one or few who present ambiguity. We have already noted it in 

are eminent in wisdom or virtue. Each side, considering the reality of the line l^tween aris- 

perhaps, contributes only part of the truth, tocracy and oligarchy. The agreement or dis- 

Certainly those who acknowledge a political agreement of Mill and Aristotle, of Burke and 

wisdom in the preponderant voice of the many, Plato, of Hamilton and Paine, of Veblcn and 
but who also recognize another wisdom in the Pareto, or John Dewey and Matthew Arnold 
skilled judgment of the few, cannot wish to ex- cannot be judged without determining whether 
elude either from exerting its due influence the distinction between the many and the few 
upon the course of government. derives from nature or convention. 

Still another issue has to do with education. It is this distinction which Jefferson had in 
Shall educational opportunity be as universal mind when, writing to Adams in 1813, he said, 
as the franchise? Shall those whose native en- “There is a natural aristocracy among men. 
dowments fit them for political leadership be The grounds of this are virtue and talents . . . 
trained differently or more extensively than There is also an artificial aristocracy founded on 
their fellow citizens? Shall vocational educa- wealth and birth, without cither virtue or tal- 
tion be given to the many, and liberal educa- ents; for with these it would belong to the first 

tion be reserved for the few? class. The natural aristocracy I consider as the 

These questions provide some measure of the most precious gift of nature, for the instruc- 
extent to which anyone’s thinking is aristo- tion, the trusts, the government of society .* . , 
era tic or democratic-^-or involves some admix- The artificial aristocracy is a mischievous in- 

turc of both strains. In the great discussion of gredient in government, and provision should 

these questions and issues, there is one ever- be made to prevent its ascendancy.” 
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43 Mill: Representative Government, 340a-c; 
353b-354b; 363d-364b 

44 Bosy/ELL:Johnson, 125c-d; 141a; 211b-c; 220b 
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ih. Criticisms of aristocracy as unrealizable or 
unjust 

6 Herodotus: History ^ bk hi, 108b>c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War^ bk vi, 
520a<c 

7 Plato: Republic^ bk v, 368c>369c; bk vi, 
380b'383a; bk vii, 401C'd; bk ix, 426d'427b 

9 Aristotle: Politics^ bk hi, ch 10-13 478d- 
483a; bk iv, ch 8 [1293^21-28] 493c 
15 Tacitus: Histories^ bk i, 193c'194a 
23 Hobbes: Jjeviathan^ part h, 105a; part iv, 
273a b 

35 Locke: Civil Government^ ch xi, sect 138 
57b-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit ofLaws^ bk ii, 7c 
38 Rousseau: Social Contract^ bk hi, 411d 

42 Kant: Science of Rights 442c-d; 445a-c 

43 Mill: Representative Government^ 366a'367b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par 297 

99b / Philosophy of History^ part iv, 356c' 
35/. 365a 

50 MarX'Engels: Communist Manifesto^ 420c 

2 . The relation of aristocracy to other forms of 
government 

6 Herodotus: History^ bk hi, 107c-108c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War^ bk viii, 
579C'590c passim 

7 Plato: Republic, bk i, 301c-d; bk vih-ix, 
401d-421a esp bk viu, 401d'402d / Statesman^ 
598b-604b / Laws, bk hi, 669d-672a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 3 [ii3i®24-29] 
378d; BK viH, ch io-ii 412c-413d / Politics, 
BK HI, CH 5 [1278*15-34] 475b-c; ch 7 476c- 
477a; ch 13 [1284*3-^34] 482a'483a; ch 15 
[1286^8-22] 484d-485a; cii 17 [i287*’37] ch 18 
[1288*37] 486c'487a,c; bk iv, ch 2 [i289*26-'*4] 
488b-c; ch 3 [1290*13-29] 489b; ch 14 [1298* 
34-**io] 498d-499a; ch 15 [1299^20-1300*8] 
SOOb-d; CH 16 [1301*10-16] 502c / Rhetoric, bk 

I, CH 8 608a'C 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 34d'35d 
20 Aquinas : Siimma Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
a 4, ans 229b>230c; q 105, a i, ans 307d- 
309d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 73b; part ii, 
104d-108b passim; 154b-c 
33 Pascal: Pensees, 304 227b-228a 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch x, sect 132 
55a-b; ch xi, sect 138 57b'C 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii-hi 4a- 
13d esp BK IT, 4a, 6b-7c, bk hi, lOc-lla; 
BK VI, 34d-35a; bk viii, 56b-57c; bk xii, 
90b-c; BK XV, 109a'b; bk xvhi, 125a-b 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 359a-c / Social Con- 
tract, bk hi, 410b-c; 415d; 418c; bk iv, 427a-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81c-d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 450a-452a esp 450b-d 

43 Federalist: number 39, 125b-d 

" 43 Mill: Representative Government, 363b^69b 
passim; 387c-d 


46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 273^ 
90d-91c; par 279, 94b 

2a. Aristocracy and monarchy 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 107c-108c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 355d-356a / States- 
man, 598b'604b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 7 476c-477a; 
ch 13 [1284*3-35] 482a'c; ch 15 [1286*23 -‘*8] 
484c-d esp [1286^4-8] 484d; ch 16 [i287'‘8-35] 
486a-c; ch 17 [1288*5-25] 486C'487a; ch 18 
487a, c; bk iv, ch 2 [1289*26-35] 488b; bk v, 
CH 10 [i 3 io* 39 -'*i 4] 512d-513a; [i3io'*3i- 
1311*8] 513b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 8 608a-c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk vi, 97b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch 12, 218d- 
219b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 95, 

A 4, ans 229b<230c; q 105, a i, ans and ref 
1-2 307d-309d 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch iv 7a'8a; ch ix 
14C'16a passim; ch xtx, 27a'b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 104d'109a pas- 
sim; part hi, 201a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 6b-8c; 
bk hi, lOc-lld; BK v, 23a>25d; 32b-c; bk viii, 
53d-54a; bk xi, 75b-d; 77b-c; bk xii, 90c; 
BK XX, 147a'd 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 418c 

39 Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk v, 308b-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81c-d 

43 Federalist: number 17, 70a-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 351d-352b; 
366a'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 273, 
90C'91d; par 279, 94b / Philosophy of History, 
part IV, 356d'357a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 241C'242b; 
BK IX, 384C'388a,c; epilogue i, 668a-669c 

2b. Aristocracy and constitutional government: 
the polity or mixed constitution 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk viii, 
579d'580d; 581b'C; 582a; 587a'b; 588a-589a; 
590a-b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 7 476c-477a; 
BK IV, CH 8 493C'494a; ch ii [ 1295*31-34] 
495b-c; ch 14 [i298'*5-io] 499a; bk v, ch 7 
[1307*5-27] 509a-b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 8 
[i 365'*22 -i 366*2] 608a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 34d / Dion, 800c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk iv, 72a-‘b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
A 4, ANS 229b-230c; q 105, a i, ans 307d- 
309d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 11, 4a; 
6b'8c; BK V, 21d'22c; bk viii, 52c; bk xi, 
71d-72b; 75b-d; 76c-77c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 81c-d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 439c-440a; 450a-d 

43 Federalist: number 39, 125b-d; number 
63, 194b-195b; number 71, 216a-b 
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( 2 . Tie relathn of aristocracy to otier forms of 
goverrtment, 2b, Aristocracy and constitu- 
tional government: tie polity or mixed con^ 
sHtution,) 

43 Mill: Rspresentative Government^ 353d'354b; 
406a'409c; 419b>c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Eight, part hi, par 279, 
94b / Philosophy of History, part 11, 275b- 
276a; 277c-d; part iv, 356d'357a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 238c-243d 
passim, esp 241C'242b; bk ix, 384c-388a,c 
passim 

2c. Aristocracy and democracy 

6 Herodotus: History, bk in, 107c'108c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk vi, 520a- 
c; 533a-c; bk viii, 579c-581c; 582b-c: 590a-b 

7 Plato: Republic, bk viii, 401d-402d; 408b- 
409d / Statesman, 598b-604b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch ii [i28i*39- 
^25] 479b-c; ch 13 [i284»3-'>25] 482a-d; bk iv, 
CH7 [I293*»i2-i8]493b; bk v, ch 7 [1307*5-27] 
509a-b: CH 8 [i307'*39-i3o8*24] 510a-b; 
[1308^31-1309*10] 511a-b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 8 
[i365'*22-i366*2] OOSa-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 34d / LycurguS'Numa, 
62b'C / Dion, 792d'802a,c esp 800c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk vi, 97b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
a 4, ANS 229b-230c; Q 105, a i, ans 307d-309d 
23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch ix 14c-16a passim 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 104d-105a 
27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act i, sc i [i“47l 
351a-d; act ii, sc i [1-106] 361a-362a; act in, 
sc I [140-161] 370d-371a 
33 Pascal: Pensees, 294 225b-226b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 4a-7c; 
BK III, 9b-lla; bk v, 23a-b; 23d; bk vii, 44d- 
45c; bk viii, 51d; 53d-54a; bk ix, 58b; bk x, 
64a«d; bk xii, 90b-c; bk xv, 109b 
38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 369c-d / Social 
Contract, bk iv, 427a-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, Slc-d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 450a-d 

43 Federalist: number 39, 125b'd; number 57 
176d'179b passim; number 58, 181b-c; num- 
ber 60, 185b-187a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 298b-299a / Representative 
Government, 353b-354b; 364b-d; 366a-369b 
passim; 376b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 125c-d; 141a; 211b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 273, 
91b-c; par 279, 94b / Philosophy of History, 
PART II, 275b-276a; 277C'd; part hi, 285b-d; 
310a-c 

2d, Aristocracy and oligarchy 

7 Plato: Republic^ bk vHi,‘401d-402d; 405c- 
407a / Statesman, 598b-604b 
^Apustotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 3 [1131*24-29] 
378d; BK vni, gb 10 {p 160^1 1-16] 412d; 


[ii6o'»32-ii6i*2] 41^-b/ Politics, bk ii, ch fo 
ti272*27-'*io] 468C'469a; ch ii 469a-470b; 
bk hi, ch 5 [1278*15-24] 475b-c; ch 7 476c- 
477a esp [i279Vh> 1 476d-477a; ch 13 
[i283*25-^26]481b-d; ch 15 [i286'*i2-i6] 485a; 
bk iv, ch 2 [1289*26-^4] 488b-c; ch 4 
(i29o'*i7-2o] 489d; ch 5 [1292*39-^*6] 491d- 
492a; ch 7 [i293'’2-i2] 493a-b; ch 8 [i293'*3o- 
1294*28] 493c-494a; ch 12 [1297*6^] 497b; 
BK V, ch 7 508c-509d; ch 12 [i3i6*39-'*io] 
519c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 8 [i365'*22-i366*6i 
608a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 36a'37b; 47a'48a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk h, 35d 

20 Aquinas: Sumrrta Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, | 
A 4, ans 229b'230c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xvi [ 64 - 78 ]) 
23a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 104d-105a; paht 
IV, 273a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk h, 7b-c; 
BK V, 23a'25a; bk xx, 151C'152a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 419b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk hi, 165c-166a; 
BK v, 309c-310d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 450a-c 

43 Federalist: number 63, 194d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 363d-364d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 277c-d; 
PART HI, 292d'293b 

2e. Aristocracy and tyranny 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk vi, 
533a'C 

7 Plato: Republic, bk viii, 401d-402d; bk vih- 
IX, 411d-421a / Statesman, 598b'604b passim, 
esp 603b-604b / Laws, bk iv, 679c-680b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk v, ch 10 [1310*40- 
1311*7] 512d-513b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 8 
[1365^2-1366*6] 608a-b 
15 Tacitus: Histories, bk i, 193c-194a 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
A 4, ANS 229b-230c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 273a-b 
33 Pascal: PensSes, 380 238a 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch xvhi, sect 201 
71c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 4a; bk 
VI, 34d-35a; bk viii, 52c-d; bk xi, 70c; 78d- 
79b; BK XV, 109a-b 

43 Federalist: number 47, 153d; number 48, 
157b'C; number 70, 213d'214a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part m, par 273, 
91c / Philosophy of History, part ii, 277c-d 
51 Tolstoy : War arid Peace, bk i, 9b-c; epilogub 
i, 668a-669d 

3. The causes of degeneration or instability in 
aristocracies: aristocracy and revolution 
Old Testament: 1 Samuel, 

J Kings,7ii^S:$ 

6 Herodotus: History, bk Hi,.108b-c 
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i6 Tbuctdidvs: Peloponnesian War^ bk v, 482d- 
463a; bk viii, S79c-583c; 587a'589a; 590a-c 
7 Plato: Republic, bk iii-iv, 339b>350a; bk 
viii, 403a-404a / Cristas, 485a-c / Seventh 
Letter, 806d>807b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 9 ti^7o**7“34l 
466d-467a; ch 12 [1273^3^1 274*7] 470c; bk 
III, CH 15 [1286^12-16] 485a; bk v, ch 3 
[1303*2-10] 504b-c; CH 4 [1304*18-29] 505d- 
506a; ch 7 508c'509d; ch 8 [i307'*39-i308^24] 
510a>b; ch 12 [i3i6*39-'*3] 519c 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 35c'd; 47a'48a / Corio- 
lanus, 180a-184a / Lysander, 36la-368a,c / 
Caius Gracchus, 683b>c / Cicero, 708a>b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, lb-2a; 3a-b / His- 
tories, bk 1, 193c>194a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xvi [64-78] 
23a'b; paradise, xv-xvi 128b'132a 
23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch iv 7a-8a; ch ix 
14c-16a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 158a-b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 11, 6c-7b; 
bk III, lOc-lla; bk v, 23a>25a; bk vii, 45b; 
BK VIII, 52c>53a; bk x, 64a-d; bk xii, 91c- 
92b; BK XIII, 96d-97a; bk xx, 151C'152a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 411c-d; 
418C'419b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 420b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 451a 

43 Federalist: number 17, 70a-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 366a'367b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 273, 
91c / Philosophy of History, part iv, 355d- 
357a esp 356c'357a; 364a- b 

50 MarX'Engels: Communist Manifesto, 423d- 
424b; 429c-430b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue i, 666c- 
669d 

4. Aristocracy and the issue of rule by men as 

opposed to rule by law 
7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 380b-c / Statesman, 
598b-604b / Seventh Letter, 806d-807b 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 10 [1281*29-38] 
479a; ch 13 [1284*3-18] 482a'b;cH 15 [1286*7- 
**8] 484b-d; ch 17 486c-487a esp [1288*5-14] 
486c-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 273a-c 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch xvhi, sect 199- 
202 71a'72a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk u, 4a; bk 
VIII, 52c; BK XI, 69a'C 
42 Kant: Science of Right, 450d-451d 

5. The training of those fitted for rule: aristo- 

cratic theories of ediration 
Old Testament: Exodus, 18:13-26 / Deuteron- 
pmy, 1:9-17 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 38 : 24 - 34 — (D) OT, 

^ : Eetdesias^si 38:25-39 

7 Plato: Republic, bk h-iii, 320c-339a; bk vi- 
VII, 383b-401d esp bk vii, 389d-401d / 


Thnaeus, 442c-d / Statesman, 607b-608a / 
Laws, Ilk Vii, 72Bb; bk xh, 794b-798b esip 
796d-798b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 4 It277*i4-'*i5] 
474a-d; ch 18 487a, c; bk iv, ch 15 [t 3 <X)* 3 - 8 ] 
500d; BK VI, ch 8 [i322**37-i323*61 526d; bk 
VH, ch 14 [i332'*i3-I333*i6} 537b-538a / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 8 [ 1365 ^ 32 - 39 ] 608a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 38a-45c / Akibiades, 
156b-158b / Marcus Cato, 286c-287b / Lysan- 
der, 354b,d-355a / Dion, 781b,d-788b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 11, 34c-d; bk xiii, 125d- 
126a / Histories, bk iv, 267c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, vhi [115- 
148] 118b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro, 47b-d; part i, 
94b'C; part h, 112d; 154a; 158c-d; 164a, c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
18b-19d; 24a-30c; bk h, 75a-77a; 78b-83b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 60a-62a; 63d-64a; 71d- 
72b 

26 Shakespeare : Taming of the Shrew, act i, 
sc 1 [1-45] 202c-203a / 1st Henry IV, act T, sc 
II [218-240] We-d / Henry V, act i, sc i [22- 
66] 533b-c / As You Lil^e It, act i, sc 1 [1-28] 
597a-b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part h, 332c- 
336a; 362a-c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 29b-31a; part iv, 
158a-b; 166b-167a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 16d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 347c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 86 c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 508d-509d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 298b'299a / Representative 
Government, 384a-387d; 415a-417c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 169 
145d / Philosophy of History, part hi, 310a-c; 
PART IV, 368a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d-245c 

6 * The selection of the best men for public 
ofiice: the aristocratic theory of repre- 
sentation in modern constitutional gov- 
ernment 

Old Testament: Genesis, 41:33-40 / Exodus, 
18:13-26 / Deuteronomy, 1:9-18 / Judges esp 
9:8-15 / I Samuel, 1:1-25:1— (Z>) 1 Kings, 
1:1-25:1 / / Kings, 3:5-15— W III Kitis, 
3:5-15 / // Chronicles, i:y-i 2 —(D) II Para- 
lipomenon, 1:7-12 / I^verbs, 29:2 / Daniel, 
6:1-4 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 6; 9— (D) OT, 
Boolt^of Wisdom, 6; 9 / Ecclesiasticus, 

(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 10:1-3 

5 Euripides: Electra [ 367 - 400 ] 330c-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 93c; 107d-108a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ix, 396c- 
d; BK III, 425b-e; bk iv, 478d; bk vi, 520b-c 

7 Plato: Protagoras^ 44d-45b / Rxpublie, bk ii, 
319a-320c; bk hi, 339b-341a; bk v, 369c- 

% 370a; bk vi, 373c-375b; 383b-d; bk vxx. 
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Ae arheocraHe theory of reprmmtatkun m 
mmdern cemUrnthmd gfivernmmt^ 
3!90b'391b / Statesman, 598b-‘604b; 608c*^d / 
Laws, BK vt, 697a-705c passim; bk xii, 786b- 
787b; 794b-799a,c esp 796d'798b / Seventh 
Letter, 807«'b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk 11 , ch 9 li 270 ** 7 - 
1271 * 17 ] 466d-467b; ch ii [i 272 '‘ 33 -i 273 * 2 j 
469b-c; [i 273 * 22 -** 7 ] 469d-470a; bk hi, ch 4 
11277 * 13 - 23 ] 474a-b; ch 5 [i 278 * 40 -'* 5 ] 475d; 
CH 7 [i 279 * 24 -** 4 ] 476c-d; ch 10-13 478d- 
483a; ch 15 [ 1281 ^ 2 -^ 14 ] 484c-485a; ch 16 
[i 287 '*i 2 -I 4 ] 486a; ch 18 487a, c; bk iv, ch 7 
[ 1293 ^ 2 - 21 ] 493a'b; ch 8 [ 1294 * 9 - 24 ] 493d- 
494a; ch 14 [i 298 ‘» 5 -io] 499a; ch 15 [ 1300 * 9 - 
** 4 ] SOOd-SOlb; BK V, CH 8 [i 3 o 8 '* 3 1 - 1309 * 10 ] 
51ia-b; ch 9 [i 309 * 33 -'»i 3 ] 511c-d; bk vi, ch 4 
[i 3 ig'» 2 i-i 3 i 9 * 4 ] 522b-c; bk vii, ch 9 [i 328 '> 

' 33“*329*i7l S33b-c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 8 

[i 365 '* 32 - 39 ] 608a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 45c-d / Lysander, 365a- 
366a / Lysander-SuUa, 387d-388a 

15 Tacitus: bk xi, 105d-107b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 92 , 
A I, REP 3 213c-214c; q 105 , a i, ans and rep 
1-2 307d-309d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part n, 136b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 364b-365a; 411a-d; 
452a-d 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act i, sc 1 [ 90 - 166 ] 
352b-353a; act 11 361a'369a 

35 Locke: Gvil Government, ch vii, sect 94, 
46b; ch vxii, sect 105-X12 48c-51b passim 

36 Swift: GulUver, part i, 28b-29a; part ii, 
73a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 11 , 4d'5a; 
bk hi, lOc'lla; bk v, 21d-22c; bk xi, 71a-72b 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 412b-c; 
BK IV, 427a-d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk iv, 269d-271d; 
BK V, 3()i9c-311c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 61d-62a 

43 Constitution of the U.S. : article i, sect 2 
(ii-i 6 ] lib; sect 3 [ 67 - 72 ] 12 a; article ii, 
SECT 1 14b-15a; sect 2 [ 424 - 439 ] 15b; 
amendments, xh 18a-c 

43Fbderaust: number 3 , 33d-34a; number 
10 , 51d-53a; number 28 , 98a; number 35 , 
113a'U4b; number 52-^3 165a-195b passim, 
tap number 57 , 176d'177a; number 68 205b- 
/ '3kl7a; number 76 - 77 , 225a-229b 

4|3 MtLU U&eny, 290d-291a; 320e-a22a / Repre^ 
sentatkfc Government, 336b-337a; 338a-b; 
341d-424c passim, esp 363b-366a, 384a-387d; 

^ 439d-443^ 

14 Boswell: 125c«d; 141a; 178b-c; 191c 
^ 11 Hegel: nSott>phy of Rigln, ^art hi, par 279 , 
^94b-ci par 291-295 97d-99a; par 308 102c- 
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10 ^; additioks, T6^'l45d; 182 148e<4 / 
Philosophy of History, part xi, ft77e-d; part 
iv,368b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 241c-242b 

?• Historic and poetic exemplifications of 
aristocracy 
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"Wttd "art** liM a range o£ meoningt 
X which nay be obscured by the current 
donation to use the word in an ^ren^y 
restricted sense. In contemporary thought, art 
is most readily associated with ^vtyi yet its 
historic connections with utiUty and knowledge 
are probably more intimate and pervasive. 

The prevalent popular association reflects a 
tendency in the 19th century to annex the 
theory tri art to aesthetics. This naturally led 
to the u^tification of art with one kind of art 
—the sc^calied “fine arts,” “beaux arts" or 
“SchSne Kiinste” (arts of the beautiful). The 
contracrion of meani^ has gone so hx that the 
word .“art” sometimra signifies one group of 
the fine arts— painting and sculpture—^ in 
the comoran phrase, .“literature, music, and 
tlra fine arts.” This restricted usage has be-* 
come so oistofflary that we Ordinarily refirr to 
a museum of art or to an art exhibit in ;a 
ntinncr which seems m assume that the word 
“art” is-'dadusively .^e name fot something 
. iriuch can he hung .'on a wall or pkttd on a 
pedestal. 

A moment’s thought will, of course, correct 
the assumptiosi. .We am not unkmiNar with the 
copoeption of medione and teadung^ as arts. 
,W« are acquainted w^ sudi ^nws' as “the 
Industrial arts^ and crafts” in which 

the reference is tq.^lra. pt^hcrion pf useful 
!^M^::<?uc.) da o iMBiohs nf. Iri^enl. ^ucarion 
ihotrid require tu, to consider die liberal arts 
wbi^, howeii€r tninto 
nqqxaed to oonsdriite sl^'d|^ mm We rec- 
'tlrat “ait;” Is the iwt'of “artisan’’ as 
“artist.” We thus discerai thes^ssence 
of 1^ iil ^wm the lowest hums 6f pr^iicttve 
liisf.'i&eeihg'it also as the root’ of “artifice” 
we realize that ait is t^S'' 
" from and sometimes even ^poaed 


The ancient and tnditkmal meanings are all 
present in our daily vocabulary. In our thought, 
the fint copnotatioh of “art” is fine art; in the 
thought df all previous eras the use^ arts 
came first. As late as the cud p£ the iSdi cen'\ 
tury, Adam Smith follows t^ trat^icMial usage ] 
which begins with Plato when, in referrii^ to 
the production of a woolen coat, he says: “The 
shepherd, the sorter of the wool, the wod- 
(xunber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the 
spinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dresser, 
with many others, must all join their different 
arts in order to complete even this homdy 
production.” 

In the first great conversation on art— diat 
presented in the Platonic dialogues— we find 
useful techniques and everyday skills typify* 
ing art, by reference to which all other skills 
are analyzed. Even when Socrates analyzes the 
art of the rhe j^cian, as in the Gorgias, he con- 
stantly turns' to the productions of the ^qhfder 
and the weaver and to the procedures of^e 
husbandman and the physidan; If the liberal 
arts are ptais^ as faigh«t, becaim the io^cizn 
or rhctd.i;ician works in the medium pf' tj^ so^ 
rather than in matter, they are adkd ^rts “.pniy 
in a manner of speaking” and by compatisou 
with the furahuneural arts which handle tdi^s- 
ical material. ' ' 

The Promethean gift offire fo nu^ 
raised thm fiom a .brutish' ranstraKc, .cari^ 
with it ymiew techniques for masteriag maKer 
— dk liaac tuefid krik. ^t^'Iri 

a line that goes Ibm 
dides and Plato to 
Rousseau, at 4 aabiito^:^tcigrara.<Sf 
and the difi«maebikwediidtN 3 ked^^^ 
rive society to the ^yelppera^i^t&' 
sciraces. “Shii|s and tillage; 
roads, dfest^ and all^suds like' tUpga;/ 
prizes, 
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ctf fi^wfoui^t statues, a& these 
tHeeci t|E3^tJ|i^ 4x^tth ^e acqtitfedi fci^ cf 
the uatitiag ix^pdts^i^ht sueu/b^^ stm d^tte$ 
a$ they advanced, oo the way atf^ hy li»p.’* ^ 

. At d«e beguuimg of this pi^ogipas Lui^tiiis 
places luaa’s discovery of iht arts of aaetal- 
WQfidiig,^ d^e^dcai^g auinaals, and cultivat- 
mg the soil. ^‘Metallurgy and agriiciulture,’* says 
Rousseau, “were the two arts which product 
this great revolution”*-- the advance from prim- 
itive to civilized life. The. fine arts and the 
speculative sdeoces come last, not first, in the 
progress of civilization* 

, Hie fine ntts and > the speculative sciences 
complete human life. They are not . necessary 
T^except perhaps for the good life. They are 
the dedication, of human leisure and its best 
fruiu The leisure without which they neither 
could come into being nor prosper is found 
for man and fostered by the work pf the use- 
ful arts. Aristotle tells us that is. “why the 
mathematical arts were founded in Egypt; for 
there the priestly caste was allowed to be at 
leisure.” 

Thsre is another ambiguity , in the reforence 
of the word “ait.“ Sometimes we use it to name 
the effects produced by human workmanship. 
Wc elUptically refer tp qfarf^ art* Somer 
tim^ we use it to signify the cause<of the things 
produced by human work— that skill of mintl 
which dimets the hand in its jtaadipMlation of 
matter. Art is both in the artUtand in the work 
of art—in the one as cattse^ in the other as the 
What is effected is a certa^^onnoblet 
memt of matter, a tmpsformatioa pioduced 
not mfrely by, th^jhand of man, but by his 
thought or knpwIb%c• .* ^ < * 

mom generic imeaning pf art seemst to 
he that pf as cauae mtherreban as i^ect. 
'Jhw airc many spheresrpf aft fa 'w^^ 

fisjix navigation at 
i^taiy ^tagy. We ^ course, call a 
landM w a work^fpf art* hut ^ 

to speak p£ the navif 

and 


to hapi 

primarily m themiiMi^^ 
or miiiptommloiity dei^ 
prodit^dL ^ .. '1: 

Aristotle, in defining art as a “capkary tx> 
make, involving ..a /true txmgse irf<ieaiioiMi^ 
identifies' it with'making as distinct £iomdi:»ng 
and knowing. Thoiigh art, like science and 
moral action, briongs to the mind and invoivai 
experience and learning, imagination and 
thought, it is distinct foom both in aiming At 
production, in being knowledgeof to make 
something or to obtain a desired effect. Sdentn^ 
on the other hand, is knowledge that socnethii]^ 
is the case,, or that a thing has a certain nature. 
Knowledge is sometimes identified withscieiice» 
to the exclusion of art or drill; but we depart 
foam this narrow notion whenever we recogjauBe 
that skiU consists in to make smnr* 

thing. 

“Even in speculative matters,” #rites AKpd^ 
nas, “there is something by way of wotk;;^e.g;, 
the making of a syllogism, or a fitting speeds 
or the work of coundiig or measuring, Hence 
whatever habits are ordained to siKdiUke wdxfa 
of the speculative reason, arc, by a kind of com^ 
parison, called arts indeed, but likeral dsttSi^H. 
order todisttnguidi them from those arts:wfasc)i 
are ordained to works done by the -body, wUdi 
arts are* in a fashion, servile, inasmuch as i the 
body! is in servile sub)ection to the soul, and 
man as regards his soul is free: On the offm 
hand, those sciences which art nq^ oiedained^im 
any suchtSce work, aire called sciemo^ stoqpdy., 
and not aite,” . * kJ : 

Hie discttsrim eff medidmem ^ 
thcoiws Jight on the relatkm of art and sdeilc^ 
in their^origin as wdl as their devefepnigi^ 
Hippocrates writes of medidne as botfaMd^ 
andascienoib. In fah treatiseon 
be;say$,. “It Appears*, m-lmeniMcssaiyjiifa^^ 
phyrician-to ht ' 

know-rif he would wish ip-perfBim his dettiat 
—what malt is in lebtfon Jto thejatiekaoflbaA 
and drinks and to hia othee obcupariinayja^ 
what are the effects of eadiitf them emmaos)^ 
And 

dieese kA:haAaiihd<fe#;|^ 

with whoever eats' tff ii so ' 

mt’^of dbnirhaobe.k^tin^ 
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mi with what piincifile in man it disagrees. . . . 
Whoever does not lenow what effect these 
thiegs piodtice upon a man, cannot know the 
nctfisequences which tesult from them, fibr how 
to ap^y them.” As a science, medicine in- 
vrives knowledge of the causes of disease, the 
difierent kinds of diseases, and their charac- 
teii^ic courses. Without such knowledge, di- 
agnods, prognosis, and therapy would be a 
matter of guesswork-^of chance, as Hippocrates 
says-— or at best the application of rule-of- 
thumb In the light of past experience. 

But the scientific knowledge does not by it- 
sdf make a man a healer, a practitioner of med- 
jjicine. The practice of medicine requires art in 
addition to science— art based on science, but 
goilig beyond science in formulating general 
mks for the guidance of practice in particular 
cases. The habit of proceeding according to 
rules derived from science distinguishes for 
Galen the artist in medicine from the mere 
emiMric. The antithesis of artist and empiric 
— suggesting the contrast between operation 
by tested rule and operation by trial and 
error — parallels the antithesis between scientist 
mi man of opinion. 

It has seldom, if ever, been suggested that an 
art can be originally discovered or developed 
apart from some science of the subject matter 
with which the art deals. This does not mean 
that an individual cannot acquire the habit of 
an art without being taught the relevant scien- 
tific knowledge. An art can be learned by prac- 
tice; skill can be formed by repeated acts. But 
titt teacher of an art cannot direct the learning 
without setting rules for his pupils to follow; 
and if the truth or intelligibility of the rules 

tjuendoned, the answers will come from the 
actesice ondeiiying the art. 

Accotding to Kant, **every art presupposes 
fttfes uhiefa are laid down as the foun^tion 
which first enables a product if it is to be called 
one ofait, to be represeated as possUfie.’* In 
^ case of **fine art,'* which he distinguishes 
iRbxi other kinds of art as being the product of 
Kanit claims that it arises only from 
^l^^jt^ntiorproducing thatfer which nodefinite 
Yet he maintains that a 
ttstUlat m ^'gathered 

fiRlih^4lie peffiumance* i>., £nm the produc^^ 


which btbeb ibay use to put their own taiCnt 
to the test/' ^ 

' Granting that there is no art witiknit science, 
is the revefsc true, and is science possible with- 
out art? The question has two meanings. First, 
are there arts peculiarly indispensable to the 
devebpment of science? Second, does every 
science generate a correlative art and through 
it work productively ? 

Traditionally, the liberal arts have been con- 
sidered indispensable to science. This has been 
held to be particularly true of logic. Because 
they were intended to serve as the instnimenlj 
or the an for all the sciences, Aristotle's logicall 
treatises, which constitute the first systematic ) 
treatment of the subject, deserve the title Or- 
ganon which they traditionally carry. Bacon’s 
Novum Organum was in one sense an effort to 
supply a new logic or art for science, and to 
institute a renovation of the sciences by the 
experimental method. 

As an art, logic consists of rules for the con- 
duct of the mind in the processes of inquiry, 
inference, definition, and demonstration, by 
which sciences are constructed. Scientific meth- 
od is, in short, the art of getting scientific 
knowledge. In the experimental sciences, there 
are auxiliary arts— arts controlling the instru- 
ments or apparatus employed in experimenta- 
tion. The experiment itself is a work of art, 
combining many techniques and using many 
products of art: the water-clock, the inclined 
plane, and the pendulum of Galileo; the prisms, 
mirrors, and lenses of Newton. 

Hie second question- whether all sciences 
have related arts and through them productive 
power— raises one of the great issues about the 
nature of scientific knowledge, discussed in the 
chapters on Philosophy and Science. 

For Francis Bacon, and to some extent Des- 
cartes, art is the necessary consequence of sci- 
ence. At the beginning of the Novum Organum^ 
Bacon declares that ''knowledge and human 
power nre synonymous since the ignorance of 
the cause frustrates the effect; for nature is only 
subdued by submission, and that which in con-* 
templative pbilosc^hy correspoiids with the 
cause, in practical science becomes the rule.’* 
Hie distinction Bacon msdees here between the 
speculative and practical parts df knowledge 
corresponds to tte disrinetton between science 





aod art, qr as m sometioi^ say, ‘‘pure and 
applied science." He opposes their divorce from 
one another. If science is the indispensable £cmn- 
dation of art and consists in a knowledge of 
causcSi art in Bacon’s view is the whole fruit 
of science, ibr it applies that knowledge to the 
production of effects. 

. His theory of science and his new method for 
its development are directed to the establish- 
ment of man’s "empire over creation" which 
"is founded on the arts and sciences alone." 
Just as the present state of the arts accounts 
for "the immense difference between men’s 
lives in the most polished countries of Europe, 
and in any wild and barbarous region of the 
new Indies,” so further advances in science 
promise the untold power of new inventions 
and techniques. 

On Bacon’s view, not only the value, but 
even the validity, of scientific knowledge is to 
be measured by its productivity. A useless nat- 
ural science— a science of nature which cannot 
be used to control nature— is unthinkable. With 
the exception of mathematics, every science 
has its appropriate magic or special productive 
power. Even metaphysics, in Bacon’s concep- 
tion of it, has its "true natural magic, which 
is that great liberty and latitude of opera- 
tion which dependeth upon the knowledge of 
forms." 

The opposite answer to the question about 
science and art is given by Plato, Aristotle, and 
others who distinguish between speculative and 
productive sciences. They differ from Bacon on 
the vcibal level by using the word "practical” 
for those sciences which concern moral and 
political action rather than the production of 
effects. The sciences Bacon calls "practical" 
they call "productive," but under either name 
these are the sciences of making rather than 
doing— sciences which belong in the sphere of 
art rather than prudence. But the significant 
difference lies in the evaluation of the purely 
s^culative sciences which consist in knowledge 
for its own sake, divorced from art and morab^ 
or from the utilities of production and the 
necessities of action. 

In tracing the history of the sciences, Aris- 
totle notes |hat those men who first found the 
a^vwere:,^ught wise and aipcrior. 
"fijut as snore arite wiei%; inyentedvandaenne ^le 
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direcied to the necessities of 
recreation, the inventors of thektter wemna$<r 
uraily always regarded as wiser than the in- 
ventors of the former, because their branches 
did not aim at utility. Hence, when ail such in- 
ventions were already established, tfae sder^ 
which do not aim at giving pleasure or at the 
necessities of life were discovered, and first in^ 
the places where men first began to have lei- 
sure. ... So that the man of experience is 
thought to be wiser than the possessors of any 
sense-perception whatever, the artist wiser than 
the man of experience, the master- worker than 
the mechanic, and the theoretical kinds of 
knowledge to be more of the nature of Wisdom 
than the productive.” That the theoretic sci* 
ences are useless, in the sense of not providii^ 
men with the necessities or pleasures ofUfe, is a 
mark of their superiority. They give what is 
better than such utility— the insight and un- 
derstanding which constitute wisdom. 

The Baconian reply condemns the concep- 
tion that there can be knowledge which is 
merely contemplation of the truth. It an- 
nounces the revolution which, for John Dewey, > 
ushered in the modern world. The pragmatic 
theory of knowledge had its origin in a concep- 
tion of science at every point fused with art. 

The ancients, trying to understand the nat- 
ural phenomena of change and generation, 
found that the processes of artistic production 
provided them with an analytic model. Thrm^h ’ 
understanding how be himself worked in imakt. 
ing things, man might come to know how na? 
turc worked. 

When a man makes a house or a statue, he 
transforms matter. Changes in shape and pc^^i- 
tion occur. The plan or idea in the artist’s mind 
comes, through his manipulatibn of matter, 
be embodied and realizoi objectively. To the 
ancients a number of different causes, or foctors/ 
seemed to be involved inevery artistic product ; 
tion— material to be worlc^ on; the activify; 
of the artist at work; the form in bis 
which he sought to impose on the matter, 
transforming it; and the purpose .which 
vated hisicffbrt. 

In the medical tmdhticin limm 
through <$alen to Ikivey^,'^ 
emphasis upon . the -airtiitk. 





^iposdyceive Niatufc as an. soim* Harv«jr asdan 
sebiuiy cocopara the imivitf of natuie ia 
bWiogksl fcoeiattcm t6 tfaatof anartbt. ^^tike 
a|ioSter ^ first divides lier mateiial, and then* 
iiulkates tlie head and troiik sind extremities; 
like Mr painter^ die first sketches the parts in 
odtHnCii nnd diea fills them in with ccdours; 
or like tbe shif^builder, who first lays down his 
faeel hy way of foundation, and upon this raises 
theirite and roof or deck: even as he builds his 
vessel does nature fitshicm the trunk of the body 
mid add; the extremities.” 

Ofall natural changes, the one most closely 
neseittUing aitistic production appears to be 
gdsexation, especially the production of living 
b^. living things. In both cases, a new 
individual seems to come into being. But upon 
fiirther examination, aitistk production and 
namial generation reveal significant difFerences 
-^differences which divide nature from art. 

Aquinas considers both and distinguisbes 
them in his analyses of divine causation. In 
things not! generated by chance, he points out 
that thereimt two different ways in which the 
fbon is in the agent is passed on to another 
beings VIn scxne scents the form of the thing to 
be made preexists according to its natural 
being, as in those that act by their nature; as 
a man generates a man, or fire generates fire. 
Whereasdn other agents the form of the thing 
tp be made pie-exists aocc^ to intelligiUc 
bi^agias in those that act by the intellect; 
end ttnis likeness of a house pre-exists in 
t|ie mmd of the builder. And this may be called 
dbe idea of the house, since the builder intends 
to Imid^^hh the form conceived 

Xhds in biological procreation the progeny 
the tfikm of their parents— g rabbit pio^ 
duciiq; ji rabbit; a horse, a horse. But in artistic 
pfOducttim; the product has, not the fiirm of 
has conceived in fab 
ni^aiid wh^ hdaedcs to ob|ectify. Further* 
i|^aise^iingenemtiim,aiid ioo^^ 
lbPt^^<>^t^twhichundefgoesch^ 
to have in itself a tendency oo become what it 
ebaoges into, as for example the acorn naturally 
tend*' ho become an oak, whereas the oaken 
, WQ^ddoes not have in itself any tendency to 
^ chair or a becL Hie inateoal the 


walks onis 

he wishes to ptddtiee. Hw ardaiie 
residt win ddssaese entirely of his asking* 

Ilk ledm of att, or of diie aitific^ 

Ojppbsed to the natural and dt&iientkied' 
it. Kant^ £nr whom art is .distinguished frokt 
nature ”a$ making is from acting or opentting 
m geneial,” claims that ”by right; it is only 
production through freedom, i>., through an 
act of will that places reason at the basts its 
aetkm, that should be tenned art,- Conse- 
quently, art is that which would not have come, 
into being withoiif human intervention. Thej 
man-made object is produced by man, not in\ 
anyway, but specifically by his inteiligence»\ 
by the reason which makes him free. 

Animals other than man are apparently pro- 
ductive, but the question is whether they can 
be called “artists.” “A spider conducts opera- 
tions that resemble those of a weaver, and a 
bee puts to shame many an architect in the 
construction of her cells. But,” according to 
Marx, “what distinguishes the worst architect 
from the best of bees is this, that the architect 
raises his structure in imagination before he 
erects it in reality. At the end of every labour- 
process, we get a result that already existed 
in the imagination of the labourer at its com- 
mencement. He not only effects a change of 
form in the material on which he works, but 
he also realizes a purpose of his own that gives 
the law to his modus operand^ and to which he 
must subordinate his will.” 

As indicated in the chapter on Animal, some 
writers; like Montaigne, attribute the produc- 
tivity of animals to reason rather than to 
instinct. Art then ceases to be one of man’s dis- 
tinctions from the brutes. But if man alone has 
reason, and if the productions of art are works 
of reason, then those who refer to aiumals as 
artists speak metaphorically, on the bads' of 
what Kant calls “an analogy with art ... At 
soon M wcf call to mmd,” he contidues, “that 
no ratiof^ deliberation forms the basb^^fhcbr 
labic^, weseeatoncetk^it ba prtk^ of tkdb 
nature <of iOstintt), and it b bniy to ^hek 
Creator that wc ascribe it as * ‘ 

This in cum leads to the qwi^tkm adbetiief 
nature Itself is a work ofwt^ 
the Etearid Stranger 9Mp im 
thb^ whaeh aitt 8^ 
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which af^ made by mas out ^f: these iureithe 
W0i^ <3ff hpiimart.^^^ so them are tviN> lauds 
oCfttaking and production* the one human and 
the other. divine.’* , , . 

we suppose that the things o£ nature ate 
ori^nalty made by a divine mind* how does 
their production differ from the work of jhu* 
man artists, or from biological generation? 
One answer, given, in Plato’s TimaeUSt con- 
ceives the original production of things as a 
fiishioning of primordial matter in the patterns 
set by the eternal archetypes or ideas. In conse- 
quence^. the divine work would be more like 
human artistry than either would be like nat- 
ural reproduction. The emanation of the world 
from the One, according to Plotinus, and the 
production of things out of the substance of 
God in Spinoza’s theory, appear, on the other 
hand, to be more closely analogous to natural 
generation than to art. 

.Both analogies— of creation with art and 
with generation— arc dismissed as fiilse by 
Christian theologians. God’s making is abso- 
/u/e/y creative. It presupposes no matter to 
be ‘^rmed; nor do things issue forth from 
God’s own substance, but out of nothing. 

Thus Augustine asks: **How didst Thou 
mafy the heaven and the earth ?” And he answers: 
**It was not as a hiunan artificer, forming one 
body from another, according to the discretion 
of hk mind, which can in some way invest with 
such a fbrm, as it seeth in itself by its inward 
tsyc .. . . Verily, neither in the heaven, nor in 
the earth, did^ Thou heavm and eanh\ 
nor in the air, or waters, seeing these also be- 
Ipng to the heaven and the earth; nor in the 
wb^e iiyqrid didst Thou make the whole world; 
because: them was.no place where to make, it, 
be&rt it was made, that it might be . ... Por 
what is, but because Ibou art? Therefore Thau 
0 »d th^ tme $nade^ and in Thy Word 
them**' AccorcUng to this , view, 
latt cannot be called creative, and God 
bc/caUed an artist, except metaphor^ 

0 werning various theories exor. 
atkuby^or of the origtp |of the qi»yewa, .is dk: 
eiissedf^, ^ here, we 

of the shaflitude bctwtna.iiiiimn tpid c% 


vimwocimwiis^ 

between tir itabm of art and nai^ 
dbadowy or dnuph < 

The DX8CU88IOK9 OF ART k the great bodb af- 
ford materials fiom which a systematic chum** 
fication of the arts might be ooostnicted, but 
only fragments of such a classification are ever 
explicitly presented. 

Por example, the seven liberal arts are enu- 
merated by various authors, but their dktke- 
tion from other arts, and their ordered relaticKi 
to one another, do not receive foil explicationi^ 
There is no treatment of grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic (or dialectic) to parallel Plato’s obn- 
sideiation of arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy m the Republic; nor k there any 
analysis of the relation of the first three arts 
to the other four— traditionally organized a$ 
the trk/ium and the quadrmum. 

However, in Augustine’s work On Christim 
Doctrine we have a discussion of these arts aa 
they are ordered to the study of theology. 
That orientation of the liberal arts k also tlk 
theme of Bonaventura’s Reduction of the Am 
to Theohgy* Quite apart from the problem oi 
how they are ordered to one another, particular 
liberal arts receive so rich and varied a dk* 
cussion in the tradition of the great books that 
the consideration of them must be distributed 
among a number of chapters, such as Lome, 
Rhetoric, Language (for the discussion of 
grammar), and Mathematics. 

The principles of classification of the fine 
arts are laid down by Kant from *’the analogy 
which art bears to tbe mode of expresston of 
which men avail themselves k spe^, with r 
view to communicatkg themselves to oiie 
another as completely as possible.” Since silc^ 
expression ‘’consists k word, gesture* Aiad 
tone,” he finds three correspondkg fine acta: 
“the art of speech, formative ait^ and the ait 
of the play ot sensations.” In these teitm^ld 
analyzes r^toric and poetry, sculptuitv aacbr 
tecture, paktkg and landscape gaidfokg* tmd 
music. } 

A diferent prkciple of divkkn k kdaegted 
k the openkg chapters of Ati^mle's 
The principle that all mt, imitates mtm CMjf 
g6^ rite poBsibiUty of smd 

lating riMB vaikus aita apopidi^ 
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dififerences as m^thns^hy tdkx^ 
t»ee the imitated and to the mediwn 
imd mamer in which it is imitated by the poet, 
sCidptor or painter, and musician. *‘CoIor and 
form,** Aristotle writes, **are used as means by 
some * . ^ who imitate and portray many things 
by their aid, and the voice is used by others. . • . 
Bbythin alone, without harmony, is the means 
in the dancer*s imitations. . . . There is, further, 
an art which imitates by language alone, with* 
out harmony, in prose or in verse.** Aristotle*s 
treatise deals mainly with this art— poetry; it 
does not devebp for the other fine arts the 
analyds it st^gests. 

Aristotle’s principle also suggests questions 
about the useful arts. Are such arts as shoe* 
making and house'building imitations of na- 
ture in the same sense as poetry and music? 
Does the way in which the farmer, the physi- 
cian, and the teacher imitate nature distinguish 
these three arts from the way in which a statue 
is an imitation, or poem, or a house ? 

The Aristotelian dictum about art imitating 
nature has, of course, been as frequently chal- 
lenged as approved. Apart from the issue of 
ks truth, the theory of art as imitation poses 
many questions which Aristotle left unanswered, 
tfthcrc arc answers in the great books, they 
are there by^implication rather than by state- 
ment. 

Ths most familiar distinction between arts— 
that between the useful and the fine— is also the 
one most frequently made in modern discus- 
fism* Ibe criterion of the distinction needs little 
mq]Janation. Some of man’s productions are 
kaitoded to be used; others to be contemplated 
mrenjoyed. To describe them in terms of imi- 
mtbn,' the products of the useful arts must be 
Idd to imitate a natural function (the shoe, for 
ummpk, the pmtiictive function of calloused 
ddtr). Hie imitation merely indicates the use, 
ialthe use 'i^ich counts. But in the pro- 
i^m of the fine arts, the imitation of the form, 
iqmilttyy or other aspect of a natural ol^ect is 
coiisidered to be the source of pleasure. 

fiimiliar distinetidn aiuohg the arts 
. in any thorough dimsskm, yet its 

.drahms me seldom if ever, named. Within 
die SJ^re of useful art, some ai^ work toward 
which can haidly be lej^arcted as an 


art^dal product. Fruits and gtah^ would grow 
adthout the intervention of the farmer, yet 
the fiirmcr helps diem to grow more abundantly 
and regularly. Health and knowledge are 
natural effects, even though the arts of medi- 
cine and teaching may aid in their production. 

These arts, more fully discussed in the chap- 
ters on Medicine and Education, stand in 
sharp contrast to those skills whereby man pro- 
duces the useful things which, but for man’s 
work, would be totally lacking. In the one case, 
it is the artist’s activity itself which imitates 
or cooperates with nature’s manner of working! 
in the other, the things which the artist makca 
by operating on passive materials supplied by\ 
nature imitate natural forms or functions. \ 

For the most part, the industrial arts ate of ^ 
the second sort. They transform dead matter 
into commodities or tools. The arts which co- 
operate with nature usually work with living 
matter, as in agriculture, medicine, and teach- 
ing. The distinction seems warranted and clear. 
Yet it is cut across by Adam Smith’s division 
of labor into productive and non-productive. 
The work of agriculture is associated with in- 
dustry in the production of wealth, but what- 
ever other use they may have, physicians and 
teachers, according to Smith, do not directly 
augment the wealth of nations. 

If to the foregoing we add the division of the 
arts into liberal and servile, the major tradi- 
tional distinctions are covered. This last di- 
vision had its origin in the recognition that 
some arts, like sculpture and carpentry, could 
not effect their products except by shaping 
matter, whereas some arts, like poetry or logic, 
wem free from matter, at least in the sense that 
they worked productively in symbolic medi- 
ums. But by other principles of classification, 
poetry and sculpture are separated from logic 
and carpentry, as fine from useful art. Logic, 
along with grammar, rhetoric, arid the math^ 
matical arts, is separated from poetry and 
sculpture, as liberal from fine art. When the 
word**liberal” is used to state th& last distiiiic- 
tion, its meaning narrows. It signifies only ^ 
speculative arts, or arts concerned with 
cesses of thinking and knowing. 

The adequacy of any clasaafication, mA the 
intelligibility of its pjrinci|^s, must stand^^ 
test of questions abo^ patdcidar arts. 
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great bodes fnsqueotty discuss the arts of ani* 
mal hudbandry and navigation, the arts of 
coddng and hunting, the arts of war and goV' 
ernment. Each raises a question about the na- 
ture of art in general, and challenges any anal- 
ysis of the arts to classify them and explain 
their peculiarities. 

There are two other major issues which have 
been debated mainly with respect to the ^e 
arts. 

One, already mentioned, concerns' the imi- 
tative character of art. The opponents of imi- 
tation do not deny that there may be some 
perceptible resemblance between a work of art 
and a natural object. A drama may remind us of 
human actions we have experienced ; music may 
simulate the tonal qualities and rhythms of the 
human voice registering the course of the emo- 
tions. Nevertheless, the motivation of artistic 
creation lies deeper, it is said, than a desire to 
imitate nature, or to find some pleasure in such 
resemblances. 

According to Tolstoy, the arts serve pri- 
marily as a medium of spiritual communica- 
tion, helping to create the ties of human 
brotherhood. According to Freud, it is emotion 
or subconscious expression, rather than imita- 
tion or communication, which is the deepest 
spring of art; the poet or artist “forces us to 
i^ome aware of our inner selves in which the 
same impulses are still extant even though they 
are suppressed.” Freud’s theory of sublimation 
of emotion or desire through art seems to cmi- 
nect with Aristotle’s theory of emotional ca- 
tharsis or purgation. But Freud is attempting 
to accoimt for the origin of art, and Aristotle 
is trying to describe an effect proper to its en- 
joyment. 

Hie theories of communication, expression, 
or imitation, attempt to explain art, or at least 
its motivation. But there is also a conception 
of art which, forgoing explanation, leaves it a 
mystery—the spontaneous product of inspi- 
lation, of a divine madness, the work of un- 
fatho wbl e genius. We encounter this notion 
first, but not last, in Plato’s Ion. 


The otobr major controversy concerns the 
regulation of tlw arts by the state for human 
welfare’and' the public good. 

Here, as before, the fine arts (chiefly poetry 
and music) have been the focus eff the debate. 

It is worth noting, however, that a parallel 
problem of political regulation occuts m the 
sphere of the industrial arts. On the question 
of state control over die production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, Smith and Marx represent 
extreme Opposites, as Milton and I%to are poles 
apart on the question of the state’s right to 
censor the artist’s work. In this debate, Aris- 
tode stands on Plato’s side in many parti^ai^s, 
and Mill with Milton. 

The problem of censorship or peditical regu- 
lation of the fine arts presupposes some prior 
questions. Plato argues in the Refiuilic that aU 
poetry but “hymns to the gods and praises of 
famous men” must be banned from the State; 
“for if you go beyond diis and allow the 
honeyed muse to enter, either in epic or lyric 
verse, not law and the reason of noankind, 
which by common consent have ever been 
deemed the best, but pleasure and pain will be 
the rulers in our State.” Such a view pre- 
supposes a certain theory of the fine am and 
of their influence on the citizens and the whole 
character of the community. Yet because bo^ 
Plato and Aristode judge that influence to be 
for from negligible, they do not see any lea^ 
in individual liberty for the state , to refrain 
foom interfering with the rights of the artist 
for the greater good of the community. 

To Milton and Mill, the oMasure of the 
artist’s influence does not affwt the quesdon 
of the freedom of the am from pclitiCu tu eq- 
clesiasdcal interference. While admitdpg d^ 
need for protecting the interests'^ peace and 
public safety, Milton deinaiidsi “Give me the 
liberty to Imow, to utter, and to aqgue free^ 
according to conscience^ afaovq all Ifoerdes;”' 
The issue for them is entirely one tff hberty,.. 
They espouse the cause of freedan-^feff dbM 
artist to express or communidrte his 
for the conm^ty to lecdvq him idbalr ’ 

ever he has to offer. ' ■ ‘ 
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Trojan Women [1-14] 270a; [511-571] 274b-d / 
Heracles Mad [188-205] 366d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1, 41c-42b; bk iv, 
141b>c; 144d-148d; 158d-159b; bx vx, 206d- 
208d; BK VII, 239a-241c; 247d-259a; bk viii 
260a-287d passim; bk ix 288a-314a,c 

6 Thucydides: jRf/opODiMiiae War, bk 11, 389d- 
391b; BK VI, 514d-516a; bk vii 538a-5i^a,9 

7 Plato: Euthydemus, 75a-b / Republk, bk 11, 
319a-c; bk iv, 343b-d; bk v, 366a-c / Sophist, 
552d-554c / Laws, bk vil 716c-717c 

9 Aristotle: Folitks, bk i, ch 7 [1255^38-39] 
449c; CH 8 [i256**2o-26] 450c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v { 1281- 
1349] 77d-78c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk n [13-198] 124b-129b; bk 
vn [519-530] 250b; bk ix [ 25-76J 279b-281a; 
[59c^2o] 295a-b 

14 Plutarch: Themistocles, 90b-95b / Perkles, 
131b-139a / Fabius*Perkles, 154a-d / ASmiUus 
Paulus, 216a'223a / Marcellus, 252a*255a; 
257C-200C / Aristuks, 266b'272c / Fhilopoe* 
men 293a-302a,c / Cams Marius, 338c-344c / 
Sulla, 382c-d / Lucullus 400a-421a,c / Nkias 
423a-438d / Sertorius 457b,d-470d esp 464c-d 
/ Agesilaus, 498a-d / Pompey, 528c-534d / 
Alexander, 546b-550a; 555d-556b; $69b-d / 
Caesar, 583a-596a / Antony, 770a-773e / Mar- 
cus Brutus, 816d-824a,c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk h, 26c-28e esp 26c-27a; 
BK III, 63a-b; bk xin, I34a-136e / Hkumes, 
BK I, 210b-d; BK in, a47a-c; bk iv, 27$b-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part mu q 57» 
A 4 , rep 3 38a'39a; part ix-ii, Q 4O1 A 3 
S80d-581b 

23 Machiavelu: Mnce, cH m-v 3 c 4 t; tsa Hi 
16a-d; CH xu-xxv 17d-22a; ca xvm, 

OH XK-xxi 30a-33a; ch xxv 38aH36b; CH 
xxvx, 37b< 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part s. 78b; Pom n, 
103b-e;159a^b 

24 Rabelais: Gorgantua and Pamagrud, bk u 
asa-aob; 31d-35a; 39e-44«^ SOe-Sad; 88b*57e; 
BK n, OSand; bk laTd^lMEn m sv, 876e» 

( 282d;304ar305a 

28 MoNi^ioaia: Ssn^s, Ub48d; Mads; I83ipd; 
I36b-l43c; Im^l94lrt85f4«l9d;»»ll^^ 
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26Skaksspbaii£: Ih Henry VI, act ii, sc i {50- 
77J 9b-d; ACT IV, sc iv 23b-d / 1st Henry /F, 
ACT IV, sc HI {1-29] 459b^c / 2nd Hemy /F, 
ACT I, sc 111 472d-474a / Henry F; act hi, sc 
n (59-152] 544d<545d / Julius Caesar, act iv, 
sc III [196-225] 590C'd 

27 SHAKESPEARBi TfoUus and Cressida, act i, 
sc m {197-210] llOR'b / Othello, act 1, 
sc ni (1-47] 208d-209b; [220-229] 211b / 
Antony and Cleopatra, act hi, sc vh-x 
331b«333a / Conolanus, act i, sc 11 354d> 
35Sb 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, KSc* 
147d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 23a; 54a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 23a<25b; part h, 

part iv, ISOa-lSlb 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 237b'238a; 448b' 
4$3a; SOSb'SlOb; 535a>b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 241a 

38 MoNTksQUiEU : Spirit of Laws, bk ix-x S8b,d' 
68d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 301a>309a,c 
esp 303d'305c, 308C'309a,c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 4b'8a; 85a-86d; 
281b'287d passim; 365b'375d; 377C'378d; 
411d'412c; 563a'566c esp 564d; 633b'C; 638d- 
639a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 3d'4c; 120a; 126d' 
1311 esp 127d'128a; 256a; 291d'292c; 3116- 
312a; 321b'325a; 394d'395c; 499a'b; 509a' 
S10a,c; 542b-548d esp 542b'543a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 453d-454c / Judge- 
ment, 502d-504b 

43 Federalist: number 8, 44c'45a; 45d'46a; 
NUMBER 25, 91a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 343d' 

Si Tolstoy: lF<ir and Peace, bk 1, 52c'53c; 54C' 
S5e; BK H, 88b'89b; 92C'93d; 96C'97c; bk hi, 
I35c-137c; 144d'146d; bk v, 208C'210b; bk 
vii, 278a'287a; bk ix, 350d'354a; 358b'365c; 
BK X, SSOa-aolc; 405a'b; 421C'426a; 430b' 
432c; 440C'443b; 445d'448c; 449c; bk xi, 
470d'475a; bk xih, 563a'571a; bk xih-xiv, 
$82a'590c; bk xiv, 609a'613d; bk xv, 61Bh- 
621b 

9d(i, Tbe a«ts of jsoverameot 

Old Testament: Exodus, 18:13-26 

$ Aristophanes : Knights [147-222 J 471d'472c / 
Lysistrata [506-586] 589c'590d 

6 Thucydides: Pelopannesian War, bk i, 366d 

7 Plato: Prtaagoras, 43b'47c / Euthydemus, 
7Sch76b / Ton, 147d4 f8a,c / Meno, 188b' 
f Gdr ^ s , 285a'292b / RepuhEc, bk 
, 339V347a; bk vi, 382a'c; bk vh, 

>39(|e'391b / Cr&ias, 479c / 7^waetetmi 6Bla-h / 
esp 585C'586a, miy 

/ lAwf, 9K IV, 679a^ 


9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1 , cb^t -2 339a^; bk 
VI, ctt 7 [ii4i*2o-33j 390a'b; ch 8 {1141^ 
^3-28] 390d; BK X, CH 9 434a'436a,c / 
Politics, BK II, CH 12 470b'471d; bk hi, 
CH 11 [i28i*39-i282*4i] 479b'480b; bk iv, 
CH I 487a'488b; bk v, ch 8-9 509d'512d; 
CH 11 515d-518c; bk vh, ch 2 528a'529a; 
CH 4 [1325^34-13^^4] 530a; ch 13-14 536b' 
538d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [ 1136- 
1160] 76a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 14 254b'C; 
BK VI, sect 30 276d'277a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [ 418-440] 114b'115a; bk 

VI [847-853] 233b'234a j 

14 Plutarch: Romulus-Theseus, 30c-d / PoM- 
cola, Blh'C / Poplicola-Solon,B7h'd / Camillas, 
102d / Pericles 121a'141a.c esp 137b-138b\/ 
Fabius, 143b'd; 145d-146a/^/«^iW<?j 155b, d- 
174d passim, esp 167C'166a / Coriolanus, 180dl 
181b / Aristides 262b,d-276a,c esp 263d\ 
267a, 2 73d- 2 75c / Crassus-Nicias 455b,d'457d' 
/ Agesilaus, 482a'C / Phocion, 604b,d-605d / 
Cato the Younger, 625b'627b / Agis, 648b, d- 
649b / Caius and Tiberius Gracchus- Agis and 
Ckomenes 689b,d'691a,c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk iv, 63d'67a; 72a'b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 16 
521d'S22a ^ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q { 
104, A 4, ANS 306d'307c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xhi [91- 
108] 126b-c 

23 Machiavelli: Prince la'37d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro 47a'd; part i, 
67d'68a; 80d'81a; 82b'd; part 11, 112d; 122b' 
124b; 127a-130a; 148c'159c; 164a, c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
131b,d'133b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, Sa-Sa; 324C'326b esp 
326a'b; 437b-c; 450d-451a; 451d-452d 

26 Shakespeare: Richard II, act hi, sc iv [29- 
66] 340c-d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part h, 217a'b; 
331a'336a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 4c'7c; 23a' 
26a; 54a'b; 93c'95a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk h [430-456] 120b' 
121 a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 82 186b'188b; 291-338 225a' 
233a passim 

35 Locke: Toleration, 9b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 78a'b; part in, 
112a'115b; part iv, i57a'158a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3b'd; 
BK n-v 4a'33a,c; bk vi, 40a'b; 43C'd; bk 
VHi, 51a'53c; bk xi, 69a-75a; bk xh, 93c- 
96a, c; bk xix, 135a'141a; bk xxvi, 214b, d; 
bk XXIX 262a'269a,c 

38 Rousseau: Polkical EconotnyZ^n^^d^m,c esp 
370C'd / Social Comract, bk n, 400C'406a; 
BK HI. 409d'410a; 412C'414d 
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4Q Gisbom: D^ne mi 24b,d49d passim; 
48a; 81il^68brl42c-144a; lS3c-lS7c cap 155b, 
157c; 240b-2$5d passim; 284a>c; 288b-289a; 
338d-344a,ccsp338d-339a, 343a-c; 577a>578c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and FaU^ 102c-103a; 176c- 
177c; 504c-505c 

43 Federalist: number 35, 113b«c; number 37, 
119c-120a; number 62, 190b-d 

43 Mill; Liberty^ 322a'b / Representative Govern- 
ment, 327b,d-328d; 331b>c; 338d>339a; 356b- 
362c passim; 411d'412a; 442a-d / Utilitarian- 
ism^ 445c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History^ part ii, 27Sd- 
276a; part iv, 360b-c; 361d-362a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace^ bk vi, 238c-243d; 
260a'262a; bk ix, 350d-354a 

53 James; Psychology^ 201a 

10. The moral and political significance of the 
arts 

10a. The influence of the arts on character and 
citizenship: the role of the arts in the 
training of youth 

5 Aristophanes: Achamians [626-658J 462b-d 
/ Wasps [100^1070] 519d-520c / Frogs [1008- 
1098] 576b-577c; [1482-153^] 581d-582a.c 

7 Plato: Protagoras ^ / Phaedrus^ 140a- d/ 

Symposium, ISOb-c / Gorgias, 280d'282b / 
Republic, bk ii-in, 320c-339a; bk iv, 344b-d; 
BK VII 388a-401d esp 389d-398c; bk x, 427c- 
43^ / Timaeus, 455a-c / Laws, bk ii 653a- 
663d; BK 111, 675c-676b; bk v, 696b-d; bk 
VII, 717b-728b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk vii, ch 17 [1336*30- 
**24] 541b-d; bk viii 542a-548a,c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 1, sect 7, 253c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [441-493] 115a'116b; bk 
VI [847-853] 233b'234a; bk viii [608-731] 
275a-278b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 33d-34a; 43b-d / Solon, 
76a / Pericles, 121a-122b / Timoleon, 195a-b / 
Demetrius, 726a-d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiv, 146b-d 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, 510a-b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr 111 , ch 1-2 lOa-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 1, par 20-22 6a-c; 

par 25-27 7a-d; bk iii, par 2-4 13c-14b: bk x, 
par 49-53 83c-85a / of God, bk i, ch 31- 

33 147d-149a; bk 11, ch 8-14 153d-157c; bk 
IV, ch 26-27 202a-203c / Christian Doctrine, 
BK II, CH 6 638a-d; ch 25 649b-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxii 
[ 55-93] 87a-c; paradise, i [1-36J 106a-b; ii 
[1-18] 107d; xvn [ioQ-142] 133a^c 

22 Chaucer: Intro, to Man of Law's Prologue 
[4465-4510] 234b-235b / Prologue to Miii^s 

- 400b-401a / L'Envoi S50a-b 

24 Rabrlaie: Gargantua and Pantagrui, bk i, 
26d^0c ^ 

28 Montaigne: Essays, 6dd-80b passhn 
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26 Shakbspbarb: 

ut, sc I! [66-95] 245a*b / II,, ACT V, so 
V [41-63] 35da-b / Merchant q/'FeMS, act v, 
sc I [66-588] 431b-c 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act tv, 
sc 1 [1-15] 192c 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, la*3b; 
12b-16c; 184a-187c; 189d-193c; part ii, 427c« 
429d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 4c-6c; 38c- 
39a; 78a-d; 79c-80a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43a-b 

32 Milton : Paradise Lost, bk ix [1-47] 247a-248a 
/ Areopagitica, 385a''386b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 11 173b-174a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1, Div 1 
451a-b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, xviib-xviiia 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 250b'251a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 253d-254d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv, 17b- 
18d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 365c-'366b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337d-8^43d'; 
347c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 3a-b; 79a-b; 94a-b; 
629a-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 40d-41a; 225a-226a 
esp 225c; 300a-b; 573a-574b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 521b-523c; 586d-587a 
44 Boswell: / ofinroo, 158a-b; 259b-c; 308brd 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 11, 259b-c; 

263d-265c; 267b-268b; 276a-d; part iv, 
347b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk 1, 47b-48d; bk 
II, 64d'65d; bk iv, 172d-173d; bk viii^ 316b- 
321d; 324b-325d 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 582a-b / War 
and Death, 762c 

103. The political regulation of the arts for the 
common good: the problem of 
ship 

5 Aristophanes: Achamians [366-382] 459erd; 
[480-508] 460d-461a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk n-iii, 320c-339a; bk iv, 
344b'd; bk x, 427c-434c esp 432d^434c / 
Statesman, 601c-602c / Laws, bk ii 6S3a-663d; 
bk hi, 675c-676b; bk vii, 717b-730c; Bit vin, 
731d-732c; bk xi, 782d-783b 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 1-2 339a-d / fodi- 
tics, bk vii, ch 17 (i336'’i2-23] 541e-d 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 76a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 56d^57b; Bat iv, 
67b-c; 72b-73a; bk xiv, 152d-lS3c 

18 Augustine: Gty of God, bk t, m 
147d-149a; bk n, ch 9-14 154a-157c; ait viu, 
ch 13 2731^4 ' - . ' 

23 MachIavelli: Prinee, ch xxi, 32d-33a f 
23 Hobbes: Leviathm, paktii, lOflddOflt^lSOc* 
151a ' ' c i ■ ^ '•/ : ‘ 

28 Montaigne: 78dH80b; 281^ 
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{1^4-1^] 89ft; ti {15-^1 = W^; 1^ Kvni 

< [ 168 ^ 17 ] 133^t86d/<&^»«^«Bic XX {x<>^ 

230b 

6 HftftoooTus: HisMy, vx %, 5b; 54-Oft; ftx ii* 
49d-50a; 75b-76a; bk m» 102e; bk vn * 2a|0d- 
231b 


' J7 Fi!su>iHPft9 TbnH 2S3d-254d 

38 Moktesquieu; Spir& irf Laws^ bk iv» 17b- 
18d; bk; xii, 90b-c 

39 Smta: W^M of Nations, bk v, 347c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and FaU, 148ft 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 220b'221b; 223a-<c / 
Science of Right, A%$oA2^ 

43 Constitution of the U.S. : arttols i, sect 8 
[214-217] 13b; AMBNUMBNTS, 1 17ft 

43 Federalist: number 43* 139d-140a 
. 43 Mill: Eepiesentatwe Government, 368d-369b 
.44 Boswell; Jahtaan, 259b-c; 300c-301a esp 
301ft-d [fn 1] 

lt« Myths and theories concerning die origin 
oftheartr 


4 Thucydides : Pehpormesian War^ bk i,350b-d 

7 Plato: Critsas, 479d / Statesman, 802b-c / 
Laws, BK XI, 654c-655b; bk m, 675c-678b 

3 Aristotle; Sophistical Refutations, oh 34 
[i 83 *>i 6 -i 84’>8] 253a-d / Metaphysics, bk i, 
CH t [98i**i3n«a4] SOOa; bk kxi, ch 8 [1074^1] 
605a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [1098*21-^5] 
343c-d / Politics, bk ix, ch 8 [1268^23-1269*^] 
464d-465b / Rhetoric, bk ixx, ch i [ 1403*^5 
1404*39] 653b,d-654c / Poetics, ch 4-5 
684« 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par I-4 lft\ 
2c; par 12 4b'C 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [ 324-337I 
65b-c; [925-1x60] 73b-76b; [1241-1457] 77&- 


-^Old Testament: GenedSi 4^10-22; 10:8-9 / 
/ Chronicles, 4:14— (D) 1 Paralipomenon, 4:14 
S Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound 4<hi-51d 
esp [109-X13I 41b* (248-256] 42d, [459-461] 
44d 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 44ft-45a / Phaedrus, 138c- 
i 139ft / Symposisem, 160c-d / Republic, bk ii, 
316c-319c / Statesman, 589a<c i PhUehus, 
610d'613a esp 611d-613a / Laws, bK tx, 653a- 
c;662c-663b 

!' f'ARtSTcnLE: Politics, bk viii, ch 6 [t34i*»2-8] 
547a / Rhetoric, bk hi, ch 1 [i403'»i5-i404*39j 
6S8b,d-654c / Poetics, ch 3 [i 448*25 ]-ck 5 
11449^x9] 682b-684ft 

^0 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine^ par 3 ld-2b; 

78a; par 12 4b-c; par 14, 5a 
''f2fA3CRE‘hu$: Nature of Things, bk v [ 1028- 
IJ04I 74c-75c; [1241-1457] 77b-80a,c 
;■ ti^ViftoaL: Gaorgics; i (i2r-i461 40b>4Ia 
34 Rabelais; Gargantua and Pantagruel, vk iv, 

\ dfiWfskkmi Advancement of Learning, 38d-39a / 
l i bk i, APH X09 128d-129c 

.38 i^pftSSAu: 

! 40 Gibbon: De^neand Pail, 65Sd-656ft 

•46 Heosl: I^osophycfHistory^tPAKr x, 239ft-b; 
252ft^t'PAiBT IL 24tb 

i»DAKmn!%seemiafMast, 278ft-279D; 298a- 
. : . aOfle; 320c; 348d-349d; 567c-571a esp S^d- 


80a, c 

13 Virgil: Georgies, i [121-146] 40b-41a ^ 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 127a-129b / Maaedius^ 
252a-255a f Aratus, 830b-c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xv, 167c-168a’ I 

18 Augustine: Cky of God, bk xti, ch 10, * 
348b-c; bk xvui, ch 13-14 478d-479d; bk 
xxii, CH 24, 610a'C 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 46, 
A 2, rep 4 253a'255a 

21 Dante; Dhdne Comedy, purgatory, xi [ 79- 
120] 69c-70a; XXIV [49^3] 90a'b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 85c; part iv, 
267c-269b passim 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk xx, 
81d-82c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning la-lOld esp 
la-15a, 18b, 20b-25c, 29ft-32c, 33d-34a, 35b- 
36c, 38d-39a, 51d-54b / Novum Orgamm, 
BK I, APH 85 121d-122d; aph X29 134d-l35d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, 61«-e 

36 Swift: GulUver, vsat ni, 103b-llSb "'tsp 
106a-107ft 

38 Roussbau: fDe9Ka%,338d-340a;346d:347ft; 
352a-d; 365b-366b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, BK t, 6at-d; bk ixi, 
173d-175b; bk nr, 19ia; bk ▼, 388cr309a,c; 
337d-338c 

.40 Gibbon: Decline and FaRf 18b-24ft^i 88d- 


570a,S70d ; 

; ;if ^Dostoevsky: Brodkds Karanuuov^ 

384b<i 

83 Tames: Psychology, 737b-728ft 

84 FftKtm: General Introduction, 513d-813ft / 

. Psychology, OTOa-b; 698ft*898i / 

CwdaaHm and Its Discontents, 778b;d |fh 2] 


89d; lS7d-159a; 171c; 237e-239ft; 5024-5038; 
633b-634ft,e; 641l^642b; 6SSd-l48b; 66lo- 
664d . . ' ' / '■> r ^ 

41 .Gibbon: Dedme and Fadi l9|8idbl97K; 

291d-292c; 398ft«300b| 327«r»8ft,«; SSSa-d; 
451e-4Sad; 509d-510ft.e; 522b-598ft,e 
S28a,e; 573a-574a; 590a-S98ft pewlB, 
5984^5003 
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43 Fbd^raust: NUMBER 

43 Mill: RcpresenuamOol&irmfiett^t 367bre 

44 Boswsxx: Johnson, 70d-71b,^ 337c^d;' 380d« 
381a; 406c; 408d40^; 446d 

46 Hbqbl: Phnhsopt^ of Pight, ipawlt x, fax 69, 
30b; PART III, par 356 llSa^b / Philosophy of 
History, intro, 153a-b; 182b*c; 185a486a; 
PART I, 219b^c; 229b*d; 243d-244c; 247c- 
248d; 25la-b; 253b-c; part xi, 2S9a-282d csp 
261b, 267b-268b, 276a-d, 377d-278a; part 


af‘-' 
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For: The conception of art as a habit of mind or an intellectual virtue, see Habit 5a, 5d; Vnttoic 
AND Vice 2a(2). 

The applications of science in the useful arts, see Knowledge 8a; Physics 5; Science iKi)* 
3b; and for the dependence of science on art, see Physics 4a; Science 5b, 6a. 

The distinction between art and prudence and the spheres of making and de^, see 
Prudence 2b. 

Other discussions of art and nature, see Nature 2a; and for the comparison of artistic jppo* 
duction, natural generation, and divine creation, see Form id(i)~id(2); World 4e(i). 
Experience as a source of art, see Experience 3; for the distinction between artist and 
empiric, see Experience 3a; and for the opposition between art and chance, see Chance 5* 
The enjoyment of beauty in nature and in art, ree Beauty 2; Pleasure and Pain 4c(i;); and 
for discussions of the aesthetic judgment or the judgment of taste, see Beauty 5. 

Other considerations of the educational influence of the arts, see Education 4d; Poetry ' 9ft; 

Virtue and Vice 4d(4); and for the problem of political regulation or censorship of ai^ 
^ see Emotion 50; Poetry 9b, 

More extended treatments of the liberal arts, see Language 4-8; Logic; Mathematics; 

Rhetoric; and for an analysis of one of the fine arts, see Poetry^ .. / 

Discussions of the useful and industrial arts, see Education 5a~5b; Labor 2b; MEDimim; 
Progress 3c, 4a, 6a; State 8d-8d(3); War and Peace lo-iof; WEALTH3P-3d. 
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STRONOMY could take its place m this 
L catalog of ideas on the ground that several 
of the great books are monuments of astronom- 
ical science, exemplifying the imaginative and 
analytical powers which have made it one of the 
most remarkable triumphs of the human mind. 
Its claim might further be supported by the 
£aict that other great books— of mathematics, 
physics, theology, and poetry— have a context 
of astronomical imagery and theory. But the in- 
clusion of astronomy can be justified by what is 
perhaps an even more significant fact, namely, 
that astronomical speculation raises problems 
and suggests conclusions which have critical rel- 
evance for the whole range of the great ideas. 

Man has used astronomy to measure, not only 
the passage of time or the course of a voyage, 
but also his position in the world, his power of 
knowing, his relation to God. When man first 
turns from himself and his immediate earthly 
surroundings to the larger universe of which he 
is a part, the object which presses on his vision 
is the overhanging firmament with its luminous 
bodies, moving with great basic regularity and, 
upon closer observation, with certain perplex- 
ing irregularities. Always abiding and always 
changing, the firmament, which provides man 
with the visible boundary of his universe, also 
becoihes for him a basic, in fact an inescapable, 
object of contemplation. 

Careful and precise astronomical observa- 
tions antedate the birth of astronomy as a 
science. The early interest in the heavenly bod- 
ies and their motions is often attributed to the 
usefulness of the predictions which can be made 
from a knowledge of celestial phenomena. 

Whether their motive was entirely utilitar- 
ian, or partly religious and speculative, the 
E^tians and Babylonians, we learn from 
Herodotus, undertook patient study of the 
heavens, They observed and recor^d with 


immense persistence. They calculated and pre- 
dicted. They turned their predictions to use 
through the priestly ofBcc of prophecy to fore- 
tell eclipses, tides, and floods, and they em- 
ployed their calculations in the mundane arts of 
navigation and surveying to guide travel and 
fix boundaries. But they did not, like the Greeks, 
develop elaborate theories which sought to or- 
ganize all the observed flicts systematically. 

With the Greeks, the down-to-earth, every- 
day utility of astronomy seems to count for 
less than its speculative grandeur. The dignity 
which they confer upon astronomy among tb: 
disciplines reflects the scope and majesty of its 
subject matter. The Greek astronomer, con- 
cerned as he is with figuring motions that range 
through the whole of space and are as old as 
time or as interminable, takes for his object the 
structure of the cosmas. 

Aristotle and Plato pay eloquent tribute to 
the special worth of astronomy. In the opening 
chapters of his Metaphysics^ Aristotle associates 
astronomical inquiry with the birth of philos- 
ophy. “Apart from usefulness,” he says, “men 
delight ... in the sense of sight” and, he adds, 
“it is owing to their wonder that men both now 
begin and at first began to philosophise*” They 
wondered first about “the obvious difficulties,” 
but little by little they advanced to “greater 
matters,” and “stated difficulties . . • about the 
phenomena of the moon and sun and stars, and 
about the genesis of the universe.” In ^s own 
philosophic thought, Aristotle’s treatise On 
Heathens is not only one of the basic natuml 
sciences, but certain of its princiffles haW gen- 
eral significance for all the other parts of his 
fffiysical science. 

A wider view of the imporomce o£ asttbopn^ 
is taken by Hato. In the Timaeus^ he dwells im 
“the higher use and pui^po^ for whkh 
^ven eyes to us. * • v we never seen 
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i&p $ua, dmd the heaven/* Timaeus 
sayy, o£ the wofds which we have spoken 

the universe wpu^^v^r < 

toed, . God invented Ind |^ve ^ 

continues, **to the end that we might behold 
the courses of intelligence in the heaven, and 
tbem to thee courses of our own intcdli* 
gence which are akin to them, the unperturbed 
to the perturbed; and that we, learning them 
and partaking of the natural truth of reason, 
jneii]^t 4initate the absolutely tmerring courses 
of God and regulate our own vagaries.’* 

{br Plato, then, man’s intellectual relation to 
die heavens does more than initiate philosophy. 
;Man*$ self-rule, his purity and peace of sod, is 
ataukeinthatreiation; That is one reason why, 
in both^tfae Republic and the Laws^ Plato mak^ 
i»mmomy a required part of the curriculum 
for the education of rulers. **He who has not 
contemplated the mind of nature which is said 
to ex^t in the stars . , , and seen the ccmnection 
of music with these things, and harmonized 
tbem ail with laws and institutions, is not able,’* 
the Athenian Stranger says in the Laws^ **to 
give a reason far such things as have a reason.” 

Phto considers the opposidon to astronomy 
on jdigbus grounds by those who think that 
men who approach celestial phenomena by the 
methods of astronomy ”may become godless 
because they see . • . things happening by ne- 
ipessky, and not by sm intelligent will accom* 
{idling good.” His answer poiats out that one 
oflhe ^*two tbin^ which lead men to believe in 
tbegoda^ . , is the argument from the order of 
motion of the stars and of all things under 
llm ;dbihinm tfae jmind which , oi’dered the 

k was a false understanding of these 
smtltem^wUch^ rise to much atheism and 

T'm ^ssuah stAXSEO by Plato concerning the im* 
pormncedPasl^ purification and pi- 

ety, lor oducatkm and pc^dcs, run thnmgh the 

Though they are 
: in context of {ewidi 

nod Ghristsan beliefii, and altered by later de- 
. veiopments in the science of astronomy itself, 
dbey tnmui as matters on whkfa an author’s 
.ajeddy assent or dissent forcefully reflects his 
postdoa.. 

. .. v^Oo'lJbe me hand, mtaonomeis like Ptolemy* 


Gfppemcus, ^ Kepler, fer ihendl8ew»^ 
on points of kientii^ tl^ry, seem to concur in 
amffirnung Plato’s oam^tion of the bou^of 
didir science oh and morak* Lucretius 

and Augustine, on the other hand, while not 
agreeing with each other, seem to disagree with 
I^to. In the tradition ofwcstem thought, they 
represent different types of opposition to the 
Plgtome view. 

Vnitrt Plato and his followers, including re- 
li^Dus Christians like Copernicus and Kep- 
ler, hold that true piety pr^ts from astron 
ical study, Lucretms hopes that astronomy may 
help to free men from i^gious superstitions. \ 
when they “gaze on the heavenly quartersoft 
great .upper world” and direct their thought! 
“to the courses of the sun and moon,” they dd 
so with “a mind at peace” because they sec only\ 
the workings of natural law and no evidences of 
a controlling power in the will of the gods, then 
men achieve the natural piety of the scientist 
— different in the opinion of Lucretius from the 
fidse worship which is based on fear. 

From his own experiences in dealing with the 
astronomy of the Manichcan sect in relation to { 
their religious doctrine, Augustine insists that 
the teachings of religion in no way depend upon 
astronomy. He denies that such knowledge is in 
any way essential to true piety. Though a man 
does not know “even the circles of the Great 
Bear, yet is it fally to doubt,” he writes, “that 
he is in a better state than one who can measure 
the heavens and number the stars, and poise the 
elements, yet ncglecteth Thee ‘Who hast made 
aU things in number, weight, and measure.’ ” 

When Faustus, the leader of the Maniefaeaos, 
“was found out to have taught falsely of the 
heaven and stars, and of the motions of the sun 
and moon (although these things pertain not m 
the doctrine of religion)/’ his religious teach- 
ings, according to Augustine, inevitably suffered 
ridicule because of his pretension that they 
rived support from a science of the heavenly 
bodies. Augustine would disengage tbeolc^ 
from astronomy. Hisf)ositi€m antscipajl^, 
later taken by Cardinal Barberiai durti^ 
the controversy over the Cepernican bypbdbe- 
sil» is reported to have tqU Gahkq ^t ^ 
trpnomy and reli|^have)qMitt; si^pmW 
the one teaebing how 
hbwto.go toheavc^ ^ 



StS aiiotber point 6fview on ^ imporbi^ 
of astronomy is ropicsented in the idEcpticaland 
huihanist attitude of Montaigne. “I am Very 
^eased With the Miiesian girl,^*lie lematk^ 
^''Whb . . . advised the philosopher Tbaks rather 
ijolook to himself than to gaee at heaven/* In 
saying this, or in quoting With approval the 
question asked of P^hagoras by Anaximenes-** 
what purpose should I tirouble myself in 
searching oiit the secrets of the stars, having 
death Or slavery continually before my eyes?” 
—Montaigne intends more than a preference 
for the moral over the natural sciences. He re- 
gards astronomical inquiry as a prime example 
of man’s “natural and original disease— pre- 
sumption.” It is presumptuous to suppose that 
our minds can grasp and plot the course of the 
heavens when we fail to comprehend things 
much nearer at hand. Hence Montaigne ad- 
vises everyone to say, in the spirit of Anaxi- 
menes: “Being assaulted as I am by ambition; 
avarice, temerity, superstition, and having so 
many other enemies of life, shall I go cudgel 
my brains about the world’s revolutions?” 

Kant can be as critical as Montaigne of the 
frailty of human knowledge. “The investiga- 
tions and calculations of the astronomers,” he 
writes, have shown us “the abyss of our igno- 
rancein relation to the universe.” But Kant— an 
astronomer himself as well as a moralist— docs 
nbt, therefore, advise us to forsake the study of 
the heavens. On the contrary, he recommends 
it not only for its scientific value, but for its 
morn! significance. 

“Two things,” Kant declares in a passage 
which has become famous, “fill the mind with 
ever new and increasing admiration and awe, 
the dfte;ner and more steadily we reflect on 
them*: the starry heavens above and the moral 
law within.” The two fit together to produce a 
single efect. Astronmny with its view “of a 
coundds multitude of worlds an^ilates, as it 
were, my importance as an ammal creature.’* 
Mordity “elevates my worth as an mieU^gence 
by my jpersonality, in whidh the mmal law re** 
vWds to eae ^ of animality and 

cVi^ of die "^dmle 

^itant’s association of the starry heavens with 
the mendt life is not so much an echo of, as a 
vaibfit upon, TPlato’s precept that we apply 
“lliecoiiaMhf inftllqg^ • to the 


courses of oKrr oWo intdhgencx:^^ 
passaget^Preud we find an atmavt Odniplele io« . 
turn to the Ptatonk inUght. '*X>rder has been 
imitated from nature,” he writes; **man's ob^ 
servations of the great astronomical petkMihid^ 
ties not only fiirnishod hkn with a inodel, hut 
formed the ground {Ain of his first attempts td ^ 
introduce order into his own life.” v 

AsTRONOMtY HAS GonnectioOs with biology and 
psychology, as well as with mathematics and 
physics. The obvious fact that the sun supiXMts 
terrestrial life— opcratinglicre as a unique nod 
indispensable cause-^occasions the inference by 
Aquinas that it may also operate as a caiise in 
the production of new species by spontaneous 
generation from putrefying matter. This no- 
tion bears some resemblance to the theory in 
contemporary genetics of the effect of cosmic 
radiations upon gene mutations. 

Unlike these notions in biology, speculations 
concerning celestial influences upon psycho- 
logical phenomena seem to cross the line 
tween astronomy and astrolqgy. Sometimes the 
influence upon man and his actions is found in 
the constellations attending a nativity; some- 
times it is a particular influence of the sort still 
signified by the meaning of the word “lufwcy”; 
and sometimes omens and auguries are read m 
the aspect of the heavens. 

The chapters on Prophecy and Sign ANt» 
Symbol deal with the issues raised by astred- 
ogy. Problems more closely associated wth, 
astronomical science and speculation are traits 
ed in other chapters. The cosmological prob- 
lem of the origin of the material univerki 
is discussed in the chapters on EtaiiNrev; 
Time, and World; the question of its riase in tbe 
chapter on Space; the question of whether tfat 
celestial spheres are diemselves alive. ’oir aie 
moved by intelligences or spirits in thediaptere 
on Angel and Soul; and the question of rise 
nature of the heavenly bodies in thediaptef oft 
Mathbr.'' * ^ 

This last pnAAem is of cnkM . 

the history of astronomy itself. Opposed the^ 
ories of the motkms of the heavenly bodies be- 
come correlated with opposed theoriea con- 
cerning their matter— wfaetlicr that is diflfdr^t 
in kind from tetrestriA sanrer or the mae. It 
iswatb re&renccto theinrolatied isM 
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. biftf corner to be called **die Copemican levo- 
Itfdon^* represents one of the great crises, cei> 
ttiitiiljr oneof the most dramatic turning points, 
in the development of astronomy, and of phys- 
ics and natural science generally. 

The Copemican revolution did not take place 
by the improvement and enlargement of astro- 
nomical observations alone, nor even by the ef- 
fect of these on alternative mathematical for- 
mulations. If it bad not been accompanied by 
the radical shift from ancient to modern physics 
—especially with regard to the diversity or uni- 
formity of the world’ls matter— the Copemican 
hypothesis concerning the celestial motions 
would have been no more than a mathematical 
' alternative to the Ptolemaic hypothesis. Coper- 
nicus seems to advance it only as such, but in the 
hands of Kepler, Galileo, and Newton it be- 
comes much more than that. They, rather than 
Copernicus, seem to accomplish the revolution 
connected with his name. 

When their contribiition is neglected or in- 
adequately grasped, the Copemican revolution 
appears to be, as is often popularly supposed, 
merely a shift in astronomical theory. The prob- 
lem being to organize mathematically the ap- 
parent motions of the heavens, Copernicus of- 
fers an alternative solution to that of Ptolemy. 
Instead of treating the earth as stationary and 
central in the cosmic system, Copernicus at- 
tributes three motions to the earth by treating 
it as a planet which revolves around the sun, 
spins on its axis, and varies the inclination of its 
axis with reference to the sun. 

What is usually supposed to be revolutionary 
about this hypothesis is its effect on man’s esti- 
mate of himself and his place or rank in the 
wiverse. On cither of the rival hypotheses, the 
^'iq^rent motions of the heavens remain unal- 
tereorl;^t not man’s conception of himself, of 
bis eartn^sir of the universe in which the earth’s 
otbit cuts soTtflAail a figure. As Kant suggests, 
man’s stature sedms to shrink. He becomes ”a 
mm speck in the n^jiverse” which has been en- 
larged to infinity, or ^east to an unimaginable 
Immensity. He is displaced from its center to 
a wanderer withjhis planet. Humanity’s 
. s^'testeem, according w Freud, was thus for 
: ^|im time dee^y wounded; he refers to the 
r : ’’isassociatedlin our minds with the 

/ “firstgreatoutiage” 


whii^ humanity '*had to endure from the 
hands of science.” 

It has been questioned whether this interpre- 
tation of the Copemican revolution fits all the 
documents in the case. Freud may be accurately 
reporting a popular feeling which, since the 1 8 th 
century, has become a widespread consequence 
of Copemican and post-Copernican astronomy. 
But in earlier centuries when the Ptolemaic 
system prevailed, or even after Copernicus, the 
appraisal of man’s rank seems to depend more 
upon the positioh he occupies in the hierarbhy 
of God’s creatures— below the angels and aTOve 
the brutes— than upon the place or motioq of 
the earth, or the size of the world. 

Boethius, for example, finds the Ptolemaic 
universe large enough to remind man of the 
infinitesimal space he occupies. Dante, too, 
comments on the smallness of the earth in the 
scheme of things. When in his visionary travel 
Dante reaches the Empyrean, he looks down 
upon the earth and “with my sight,” he tells us, 
“I returned through all and each of the seven 
spheres, and saw this globe, such that I smiled at 
its mean semblance; and that counsel I appro\fe 
as best which holds it of least account.” 

Kepler, a passionate Copemican deeply con- 
cerned with the human significance of astron- 
omy, can be found arguing that the new hy- 
pothesis involves something more fitting for 
man than the old. In his last argument in de- 
fense of the Copemican view against that of 
Tycho Brahe as well as that of Ptolemy, he de- 
clares, “it was not fitting that man, who was 
going to be the dweller in this world and its 
contemplator, should reside in one place as in a 
closed cubicle. ... It was his office to move 
around in this very spacious edifice by means of 
the transportation of the Earth his home.” In 
order properly to view and measure the parts 
of his world, the astronomer “needed to have 
the Earth a ship and its annual voyage around 
the sun.” 

Yet the very fact that Kepler argues in this 
maimer may be interpreted as indicating his 
sense of the drastic implications for man of the 
altered stmeture of the universe. Kepler may 
even be thought to announce the problem of the 
so-called “Copemican revolution” when, in de- 
nying that the earth can any longer “be reckfi 
oned among the ptiimty parts o£ the great 
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world/’ dnce it is only a part of a part, ix., the 
planetary region, he deliberately adds the quali- 
fication: ^’But I am speaking now of the Earth 
in so far as it is a part of the edifice of the world, 
and not of the dignity of the governing crea- 
tures which inhabit it.” 

Whether or not it was the traumatic blow to 
the human ego which Freud conjectures, there 
can be little doubt that the shift from Ptolemy 
to Copernicus involved a real shock to the imag- 
ination. The Ptolemaic system conforms to the 
look of the world, which is indeed the reason 
why it is still the one used in practical courses in 
navigation. Here again Kepler defends Coperni- 
cus by explaining why “our uncultivated eye- 
sight” cannot be other than deceived and why 
it “should learn from reason” to understand 
that things are really different from the way they 
appear. 

A certain disillusionment may result from 
this affirmation— repeated by every schoolboy 
who is taught the Copernican system — that, de- 
spite what we see, the sun does not move around 
the earth, and the earth both rotates and re- 
volves. It undermines the trust men placed in 
their senses and the belief that science would 
describe the world as they saw it. In order to 
“save the appearances,” that is, to account for 
the phenomena, science might henceforward be 
expected to destroy any naive acceptance of 
them as the reality. 

Furthermore, though the Ptolemaic world 
was very large, the Copernican universe was 
much larger. Whereas in the former the radius 
of the earth was deemed negligible in relation to 
the radius of the sphere of the fixed stars, in the 
new universe the radius of the earth’s orbit 
around the sun was negligible in relation to the 
same radius of the sphere of the fixed stars. It 
can hardly be doubted that this intensified some 
men’s sense of almost being lost in an abyss of 
infinity. “I see those frightful spaces of the uni- 
verse which surround mci,” Pascal writes, “and 
I find myself tied to one corner of this vast ex- 
panse, without knowing why I am put in this 
place rather than in another.” When he regards 
the world’s immensity as “the greatest sensible 
mark of the almighty power of God,” Pascal ex- 
periences ail awe which for him is qualified by 
reverence. Other men may experience the same 
feeling, but less with reverence than with a 


gnawing loneliness, bom of the doubt that so 
vast a cosmos— if cosmos it is rather than idiaos 
—can have been beneficently designed as mail’s 
habitation. 

Whatever the truth about the effect of the 
Copernican theory in the order of opinion, im- 
agination, and feeling, it did produce a direct 
result on the intellectual plane. It, more than 
any other single factor, led to the overthrow of 
certain crucial doctrines which had been linked 
together in the physics and astronomy of Aris- 
totle; it thus radically changed the fundamen- 
tal principles in terms of which man had undcr- 
sto^ the order and unity of nature. That scien- 
tific event deserves not only the name but the 
fame of the “Copernican revolution.” 

The revolution in the realm of theory goes 
much deeper than the substitution of one math- 
ematical construction for another to describe 
the motions of the world’s great bodies. As 
Freud points out, the heliocentric hypothesis 
associated with the name of Copernicus was 
known to the Alexandrian astronomers of anti- 
quity. It is, for example, attributed to Aris- 
tarchus by Archimedes in the Sand-ReeJ^ner^ 

As far as the earth’s rotation is concerned, 
Ptolemy admits it is quite “plausible” to sup- 
pose “the heavens immobile and the earth turn- 
ing on the same axis from west to cast very 
nearly one revolution a day. . . . As fer as thef 
appearances of the stars are concerned,” he goes 
on, “nothing would perhaps keep things from 
being in accordance with this simpler con- 
jecture.” 

Why, then, does Ptolemy reject a supposi- 
tion which is not only plausible but also, in 
accounting for the appearances, simpler} In part 
the answer may be that he does so because the 
contrary supposition conforms to our ordinary 
sense-experience of the earth’s immobility and 
the motions of the heavens from east to west* 
But that is far from being the most important 
part of the answer. Ptolemy indicates ithe cfth 
cial part when he tells us that the! otherwi^" 
plausible supposition of a rotating earth 
comes “altogether absurd” wh^ we 
the speed and direction of the morions <^b6d^ 
within the earth’s iatmihiphem^ Hia 
est count against the sup^iriem is that it 
not conform to the AristoteIia& phyrics 
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ti^ inicit:km9,/of each of the four eleiu^is of 
niatter^ and denies that these elementary kinds 
of terrestrial matter enter into the composition 
of the heavenly bodies. 

That Aristotle's jriiysics and cosmology lie at 
the very heart of the issue is confirmed by the 
in which Kepler later argues for the Coper^ 
ntean theory against Ptolemy. He does not de- 
fend its tiitdi on the ground that it accounts for 
observable &ct$ which the Ptolemaic hypoth- 
esis eaimot handle. Nor does he prefer it merely 
because it is mathematically the simpler hy- 
pothesis. On the contrary, he specifically notes 
tlM anything which can be claimed on math- 
ematical grounds for Copernicus over Ptolemy 
can be equally claimed for Tycho Brahe over 
Ptolemy. (Brahe's theory was that while the 
(^ber planets revolve around the sun, the sun, 
with its planets, revolves around a stationary 
earth.) According to Kepler, the truth of these 
competing theories must finally be judged phys- 
ieaUy^ not mathematically^ and when the ques- 
tion is put that way, as it is not by Copernicus 
himself Cqpernicans like Kepler, Galileo, and 
Newton take issue with what had been asso- 
ciated with the Ptolemaic theory— the physics 
Aristotle. 

In pimaR to examine this issue, it is necessary 
Id state briefly here certain features of Aris- 
iQftfo^s physics which are more fully discussed 
m the, chapters on Change, Element, Me- 
chanics, and Physics. 

its Pfokmy's astronomy conforms to 
w^t We see. as we look at the heavens, so Aris- 
lDtle> {4iyi^s represents a too simple conform- 
i$pwith <:V<£ryday mnse-experiencc. We observe 
flip and stonesfidUng. Mix earth, air, and 

m a cloaed cmitamer, and air b^^ 

top, while the particles of earth will 
, To cover a multitude of 

' simikr observations, Aristotle develops the 
.the luitml motions and places of the 
ekinents— *earth, air, fiie, and 
. bodies move naturally mily to at- 

proper places, the great body which 
^h^tecarth, already at the bottom of aU things, 
at all. Being in its proper place, 

. stationary. 


Two odier obseimtfons mieitf^ 
inAience on Aristotle's theory^ The naked igfo 
sees no type of change in the heavietily bbito 
other than local motion or change of 
like terrestrial bodies, they do not appear to 
come into being or perish; they do not cfaai^ 
in size or quality. Furthermore, wfaeieas the 
natural local motion of sub-lunaiy bodies ap* 
pears to approximate the path of a straight iii», 
the local motion of the edestial bcxlies appears 
to be circular rather than rectilinear. 

To cover these oheervations, Aristotle's the- 
ory posits a different kind of matter for celestial 
and terrestrial bodies. An incorruptible matter 
must constitute the great orbs which are sub- 
ject to local motion alone and have the most 
perfect kind of local motion— that of a circle. 
Since they are subject to generation and cm:- 
ruption, to change of quality and quantity, and 
are in local motion along straight lines, terres- 
trial bodies arc of a corruptible matter. 

The interconnection of all these points is 
marked by Aquinas when he summarizes Aris- 
totle's doctrine, *‘Plato and all who preceded 
Aristotle," he writes, "held that all bodies aie 
of the nature of the four elements" and con- 
sequently "that the matter of all bodies is the 
same. But the fact of the incorruptibility of 
some bodies was ascribed by Plato, not to the 
condition of matter, but to the will of the 
artificer, God. . . . This theory," Aquinas con- 
tinues, "Aristotle disproves by the natural 
movements of bodies. For since he says that 
the heavenly bodies have a natural movement, 
different from that of the elements, it follows 
that they have a different nature from them. 
For movement in a circle, which is proper to 
the heavenly bodies, is not by contraries, where- 
as the movements of the dements are mutually 
opposite, one tending upwards, another, down- 
wards. . • . And as generation and corruption 
are from contraries, it follows that, the 

elements are corruptible, the heavenly boefles 
arc inconuptiblc." . ; 

The same points which Aquinas idates in fats 
defense of t^ Aristotelian theory, Kepler alW) 
puts together when he eiqpounds that theory in 
order to attack it and the Ptofeinde astmm 
whidb tries to conform to h. "By what ai^ 
ments did the atneients establisfa 
wfaiefe^is die opposite of youia^l^ he 
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tutt of isoveable Ix)^. M Fxom the tmxfH 
of the motor virtue. (3) Ptom the nature trf the 
place in which the movenieBt occurs* (4) Protn 
the perfection of the circle.’^ He thenstateseach 
of these arguments, aad answers each, in turm 

What xs exthaorpznary about Kepler’s attack 
upon the Ptolemaic astronomy cannot be un* 
derstood without examining Ptolemy’s defense 
of his theory, a defense which Copernicus meets 
in Ptolemy’s own terms rather than, as Kepler 
does, by going outside them. 

Though his expressed intention was to con** 
struct a mathematical theory of the celestial 
motions which would also conform to Aris* 
totie’s physics, Ptolemy, when he finished, 
recognized that the complications he had been 
compelled to add in order ’'to save the appear* 
anccs” left him with a theory that did not con- 
form to Aristotle’s doctrine of the perfect cir- 
cular motion of the heavenly spheres. Instead 
of abandoning Aristotle’s physics, he defended 
his theory on the ground that astronomy, being 
mathematical rather than physical, could ad- 
mit such "unrcjalistic” complications if they 
served the purposes of calculation and of "sav- 
ing the appearances.” 

In the thirteenth and last book of the Alma- 
gest^ when he faces the fact that bis mathemat- 
ical devices have become exceedingly difficult 
—and strained from the point of view of the 
Aristotelian reality— Ptolemy writes; “Let no 
one, seeing the difficulty of our devices, find 
troublesome such hypotheses. ... It is proper 
to try and fit as far as possible the sim[^er 
hypotheses to the movements of the heavens; 
and if this does not succeed, then any hypoth- 
eses possible. Once dH the appearances are 
saved by the consequences of the hypotheses, 
why should it seem strange that such , compli- 
cations can come about in the movements of 
heaveidy things?” We ought not to j^udge the 
simpl^ty of heavenly things by comparison 
widh whattsemis m be simple in the e3|;(da^c^^ 
“We shotdd instead 
judge thetr simplicity from the unichangeable- 
of the natures in the heavens and their 
moveit^nts. For thus they would all appear 
simple, aioreithan those thin^i; which seem so 


be judged drSbrentiy in diSeient. iphem^ 
pcrnicus cfaaQenges Ptolemy on his own grounds 
when be pmposes “simpler hypotheses” to fit 
“the movements of the heavens.” But in doixq; 
so, he seems, to adopt the traditiomd 
mathematical character of astronomical hyr 
potheses. Yet, as will appear, he does not adppf 
this view in the unqualified form in 
Osiander states it in his Preface to the Revebe- 
tions of the Heavenly Spheres. 

“It is the job of the astronomer,” Osiander 
writes, “to use painstaking and skilled obserya^ 
tion in gathering together the history, of the 
celestial movements, and then— since he camiot 
by any line of reasoning reach the true caiups 
of these movements— to think or cop^niCt 
whatever causes or hypotheses he pleases, such 
that, by the assumption of these causes, tfie^ 
same movements can be calculated ffbm .the 
principles of geometry, for the past and for the 
future too. 

“It is not necessary,” he adds, “that thme 
hypotheses should be true, or even probable?; 
it is enough if they provide a calculus whii^ 
fits the observations. When for one and the 
same movement varying hypotheses are pi)^ 
posed, as eccentricity or epicycle for tlxe move- 
ment of the sun, the astronomer much 
to take the one which is easiest to gra^^” 

What distinguishes Kepler from both 
emy and Osiander is the way in which he 
concerned with the truth of alternative %poth«’ 
eses in astronorny. He looks upon the truth ^ 
an hypothesis as something tp,be judged JKH 
merely in mathematical terms according 
adequacy and simplicity of a cah^ting sefe 
vice, but to be me^ured by its coi^mpjityf 
all the physical realities. At the vei7i^Miihi)| 
of fais Epitome of Copemiem 
flatly declares ths^t “astronomy is 
ks.” And in the opening pages of 
book, he insists that astronomy has not one, 
but “two ends: to save the appcaxances and to 
icontemplate the true form of the edifice of the 
World.” He follows this immediately by 
serving that, ^ astronomy onljr 
endt Tycho Brahe’s theory would bens. 
fixetory as that of Cpperniciu* , . 

Early . in hU scienti^ career, liefoie 
dhe Epitome^ Keplef asserts, that 
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to die^tronomer absolute license to feign 


tiomattet wbat hypotheses.** He complains that 
astronomers **too often . . . constrain their 
thought from exceeding the limits ofgeometry.** 

It is necessary to go beyond geometry into 
physics to test the consequences of competing 
hypotheses which are equally good mathemat** 
icaUy. “You must seek the foundations of your 
astronomy/* he tells his fellow scientists, “in 
a more elevated science, 1 mean in physics or 
metaphysics.*’ 

Because Kepler thus conceives the task and 
truth of astronomy, Duhem in his great history 
of astronomy calls him a “realistic Copernican.” 
Galileo also, Duhem thinks, was a realistic 
CJoperniciin, “To confirm by physics the Co- 
pemican hypotheses,’’ he writes, “is the center 
towards which converge Galileo’s observations 
as an astronomer and his terrestrial mechanics.’’ 

Newton was the third member of this trium- 
virate. For him there remained the solution of 
the problem of deducing Kepler’s formulation 
of the planetary orbits in a manner consistent 
with Galileo’s laws of motion in the dynamics 
of bodies falling on the earth’s surface. But the 
very posing of this problem itself depended on 
the insight that terrestrial and celestial me- 
chanics can proceed according to the same prin- 
ciples and laws. That insight entailed the com- 
plete overthrow of the ancient physics, with its 
division of the universe into two distinct parts, 
having different kinds of matter and different 
laws of motion. 

Copernicus, who, despite Osiander’s apolo- 
getics, believed his theory to be true, did not 
Inmself face the great point at issue in the 
Copernican revolution— the material uniform- 
ity of the physical universe. We shall subse- 
quently consider the question of the truth of 
asdi^bmical hypotheses, but whether or not 
Cbperaicus and the Copernicans had in their 
mm a right to believe their theory true, 
it was the acceptance of the Copernican hy- 
l^faesis as true which led Kepler and Galileo 
to, deny the truth of Aristotelian physics. 

If the earth is not at the center and station- 
aiy, thien the basic doctrine of a natural direc- 
motion and a natural place of rest for 
tb various elements is completely upset. If the 
diiriii is one of the planets, then anything true 


on the earth— or of the earth, such as Gilbert’s 
theory of the magnetic fields generated by the 
earth’s axial rotation— could be equally true of 
all the other planets. 

“Read the philosophy of magnetism of the 
Englishman William Gilbert/’ writes Kepler; 
“for in that book, although the author did not 
believe that the Earth moved . . . nevertheless 
he attributes a magnetic nature to it by very 
many arguments. Therefore, it is by no means 
absurd or incredible that any one of the pri- 
mary planets shoqlqji. be, what one of the pri - 1 
mary planets, namely, the Earth, is.’’ Such a 
statement plainly shows that when the earth \ 
becomes a planet, as it does in Copernican 
theory, no obstacle remains to the assertion of 
a homogeneity between the earth and the other 
planets both in matter and motion. The old 
physical dualism of a supralunar and a sublunar 
world is abandoned. 

“Not the movement of the earth,*’ White- 
head remarks, “but the glory of the heavens 
was the point at issue,’’ for to assert the heavens 
to be of the same stuff and subject to the same 
laws as the rest of nature brings them down to 
the plane of earthly physics. That is precisely 
what Newton finally does when, in the enun- 
ciation of his Third Rule of reasoning in natural 
philosophy, he dryly but explicitly completes 
the Copernican Revolution. Those “qualities 
of bodies . . . which are found to belong to all 
bodies within the reach of our experiments, 
arc,’’ Newton maintains, “to be esteemed the 
universal qualities of all bodies whatsoever.*’ 

In the bifurcated world of ancient theory, 
astronomy bad a very special place among the 
natural sciences, proportionate to the “glory 
of the heavens,*’ But with Newton it could be 
completely merged into a general mechanics 
whose laws of motion have universal applica- 
tion, That merger, begun by Newton, has been 
perfected since his day. The last obstacle to the 
generalization lay in the apparent discrepancies 
between electrical phenomena on the subatomic 
scale and gravitational phenomena on the astro- 
nomic scale. But in our own time the unified field 
equations of Einstein’s theory of relativity em- 
brace the very large and the very small motions 
of matter within a single conceptual scheme, 
with radical consequences for the revision of 
the Newtonian or classical mechanics. 
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But the unification of nature which Kepler 
began and Newton completed, when set against 
Aristotle’s physics, may be even more radical. 
Newton’s theory, because of the amazing way 
in i^ch it covered the widest variety of phe- 
nomena by the simplest, most universal for- 
mula, is considered by Kant to have **estab- 
lished the truth of that which Copernicus at 
first assumed only as an hypothesis.” But the 
larger contribution, in Whitehead’s opinion, is 
”the idea of the neutrality of situation and the 
universality of physical laws . . . holding indif- 
ferently in every part.” 

Whatever position we take today concerning 
the kind of truth which is possessed by hypoth- 
eses in mathematical physics, we now demand, 
in the spirit of the three Copernicans— Kepler, 
Galileo, and, above all, Newton— that physical 
hypotheses account at once for all the phenom- 
ena of the inanimate universe. Whatever the 
truth of modern as opposed to ancient physics, 
the Newtonian universe is so thoroughly estab- 
lished in our minds and feelings that, when we 
are reminded of the other universe in which 
men lived before the Copernican revolution, 
we tend to think it quaint, incredible, prepos- 
terous, superstitious, none of which it was. 

Finally, from the point of view of our under- 
standing of natural science itself, the astro- 
nomical controversy we have been considering 
is almost an archetypical model. It is necessary, 
of course, to appreciate the real achievement of 
Ptolemy as well as of Copernicus and Kepler in 
order to realize how genuine and difficult the 
issues were. Facts unknown to all of them may 
now have closed the dispute decisively, but 
issues in other spheres of modem science, almost 
identical in pattern with that great astronom- 
ical one, arc not yet closed; and to the degree 
that we are able to re-enact in our minds the 
motion of thought on both sides of the Coper- 
nican controversy, we can confront comparable 
scientific issues— still open— with open minds, 

Darwin, for example, finds in the astronomi- 
cal controversy a precedent to which he can 
appeal in the defense of natural selection against 
its adversaries. ’’The belief in the revolution of 
the earth on its own axis,” he writes, “was until 
lately hot supported by any direct evidence,” 
But the absence of direct evidence does not 
leave a scientific theory without foundation, 


Darwin argues, if it has the power to explain 
several large classes of fiicts, which ”it csni 
hardly be supposed that a £ilse theory would 
explain” in so satisfactory a manner. Darwin 
defends the theory of natural selection as having 
such power. To those who object that ”this i$ 
an unsafe method of arguing,” he replihs^ 
citing an example from astronomy— that ”it 
has often been used by the greatest natural 
philosophers.” 

The great books of astronomy most lucidly 
exhibit the essential pattern of that kind of nat- 
ural science which has, in modern times, come 
to be called “mathematical physics.” Though 
that phrase may be modern, the ancients recog- 
nized the special cliaracter of the sciences which 
apply mathematics to nature and which consult 
experience to choose among hypotheses arising 
from different mathematical formulations. 

Outlining a curriculum for liberal education, 
Plato, in the Republic^ groups music and astron- 
omy along with arithmetic and geometry as 
mathematical arts or sciences. In that context 
he treats them as pure mathematics. Astronomy 
is no more concerned with the visible heavens 
than music is with audible tones. Music is 
rather the arithmetic of harmonies, astronomy 
the geometry of motions. But in the Timaeus 
Plato turns mathematical formulae and calcula- 
tions to use in telling what he calls “a likely 
story” concerning the formation and structure 
of the sensible world of becoming. Here rather 
than in the Republic we have, according to 
Whitehead, the initial conception of mathe- 
matical physics as well as deep insight into its 
nature and pattern. 

Aristotle criticizes the notion of astronomy 
as a purely mathematical science. Just as “the 
things of which optics and mathematical bar* 
monies treat” cannot be divorced from the 
sensible, so the objects of astronomy are a!sd 
the visible heavens. “Astronomical experience,” 
Aristotle writes, “supplies the principles of 
astronomical science.” Yet, though its subject 
matter is physical and its method is In part em- 
pirical, astronomy like optics and harmbnk^ 
takes the form of mathematical dememstraden; 
and it is for thb reason ^at Aquinas later cs& 
sUch disciplines “mixed and mtennedia^ 
seknem,” 
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tiMil ; A^istlotle tbmugH /Ptolecaty, Copemicusi 
Kepler to Qaiilea and Newton thus cm- 
etitui;^ an extntoidi&ary set of **case histories^’ 
ibe study Of what J. B. Conant calls the 
f^t^Otics and sttat^** of science, and especially 
taatheoiatkal physics. But astronomy has one 
peculiar feature which distinguishes it from 
tdior branches of mathematical physics. It is 
empirical rather than experimental The astron- 
omer docs not control the phenomena he ob- 
jBcrves. He does not, like the physicist, chemist, 
or physiologist, produce an isolated system of 
^events by means of the laboratory arts. 

Harvey comments on this aspect of astron- 
omy When he proposes an experiment that will 
enable the physiologist to do what the astron- 
omer cannot do, namely, deliberately prepare 
phenomena for examination by the senses. The 
astronomer must be content with the appear- 
ances as they are given. Defending psycho- 
analysis against attack **on the ground that it 
admits of no experimental proof,” Freud points 
out. that his critics “might have raised the same 
objection against astronomy; experimentation 
with the heavenly bodies is, after all, exceedingly 
difScult. There one has to rely on observation.” 

^ SinoB the invention of the telescope, the 
astroiKmier has had instruments of all sorts to 
ipCtcase the range and accuracy of his observa- 
tmas; but the fact that the place where he uses 
apparatus is called an observatory rather 
dmn a laborato^ indicates that these instru- 
not make astronomy an experimental 
f^kfice* Nevertheless, as Bacon points out, the 
tetesoopc enabled Galileo to do more than im- 
prove upon the accuracy of prior observations. 
];t r. brought within the range of observation 
ptirtam. celestial phenomena, hitherto imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, such as the phases of 
the mtdlitcs of Jupiter, and the con- 
f^ldon of dbe Milky Way. 

the last of these, Pascal later re- 
, ibai; the ancients can be excused &r the 
• diey hud of the cause of its color. “Ibe 
their eyes not yet having been 
armdiaUy helped, they attributed this color to 
dm^licat solidity of this part of the sky”; but it 
WIittU be inexcusable for us, be adds, “to retain 
^ SBiae thought now that, aided by the ad- 
; ’vantages of the telescope, we have discovered 


m the Milky Way aniirfifuty itfsn^ 

more abua^ht splendor faio ma^ tis recoga^ 

the real cause of this whiteness.” 

Because it is a mixed science, both em]»rical 
and mathematical, astronomy advances not 
only with the improvement and eidargexnent 
of observation, but also with new insights or 
developments in mathematics. Kant gives us 
striking examples of how the work of the pure 
mathematicians contributes to the advance of 
physics and astiOOomy. Their discoveries 
often made without any knowledge of their ap- 
plication to natural phenomena. “They invesV 
tigated the properties of the parabola,” ho 
writes, “in ignorance of the law of terrestriall 
gravitation which would have shown them its\ 
application to the trajectory of heavy bodies. 

. . . So again they investigated the properties of 
the ellipse without a suspicion that a gravitation 
was also discoverable in the celestial bodies, and 
without knowing the law that governs it as the 
distance from the point of attraction varies, and 
that makes the bodies describe this curve in free i 
motion,” 

So amazing are such mathematical anticipa- 
tions that Kant thinks Plato may be pardoned 
for supposing that pure mathematics “could 
dispense with all experience” in discovering the 
constitution of things. Whether or not Plato 
goes to this extreme, he does, in the Repu^Uct 
seem to suggest the reverse of Kant’s concep- 
tion of the relationship between mathematics 
and astronomy. “The spangled heavens should 
be used as a pattern,” he writes, “and with a 
view to that higher knowledge”— mathemat- 
ics. Astronomy should be used to instigate dis- 
coveries in mathematics by suggesdnggood 
problems and by requiring formulations which 
transcend an interest in the truth about the 
heavens. 

This twofold relation between mathetnatical 
discovery and empirical observatbn is pit$«* 
eat in the development of astronomy itself, s£nd 
of all branches of mathematical phyrics. But 
there is another aspect of the relationship vd^ich 
must be taken into accouiit if weart to oraiskter 
the problem of truth in suchaaenoes. The way 
in .which mathematical &isnidariom .fit tSit 
phenomenairarasujes the truth 0^ 
eses with mapect m 





logic of such verification has dieady 
heen suggc^ed m ^the of riie ^geo* 

deiitric end heliocentric hypotheses. It is fur*- 
ther considered in the chapter on Hypothesis. 
To be satisfactory, an hypotb^ must— in the 
lappqage used ever since Simplicius— “save the 
^pearances,^' that is, account for the relevant 
phenomena. But two hypotheses (as for exam- 
ple the geocentric and heliocentric) may, at a 
certain time, do an equally good job of saving 
the appearances. Then the choice between them 
becomes a matter of the greater mathematical 
elegance of one than the other. 

That, however, does not give the mathe- 
matically superior theory a greater claim to 
truth. So far as reality is concerned, it is only, 
in Plato’s words, “a likely story”; or as Aquinas 
points out with reference to the geocentric 
hypothesis, “the theory of eccentrics and epi- 
cycles is considered as established because there- 
by the sensible appearances of the heavenly 
movements can be explained; not however, as 
if this reason were sufficient, since some other 
theory might explain them.” 

Two hypotheses may be equally satisfactory 
for the range of phenomena they were both de- 
vised to fit. But only one of them may have the 
quite amazing virtue of fitting other sets of 
observations not originally thought to be re- 
lated to the phenomena for which the hypoth- 


eris was devised. The word “consilieiice** has 
heeiii used to name the property of an hypoth- 
esis which, in addition to savbg a Bmit^ 
of appearances, succeeds in fitting many pthtt 
phenomena which seem to have bcdoitie 
— to hzvt jumped together under its 
planation. The heliocentric hypothesis, 9 $ de- 
veloped by Ncwton*s laws of motion and theory 
of gravitation, certainly has this property of 
consilience to a high degree, for it covers both 
celestial and terrestrial phenomena, and a wide 
variety of the latter. 

Is the heliocentric hypothesis true then? If 
the truth of an hypothesis depends on the range 
of the phenomena it fits or saves, it might seem 
to be so, for by its consilience it accounts for 
phenomena that the Ptolemaic theory omimt 
handle. But though this may cause us to reject 
the unsuccessful hypothesis, does it establish 
beyond doubt the truth of the succesSSul one? 
Or, to put the question another way» is notour 
judgment here a comparative one rather than 
absolute? Are we saying more tbaii that one 
hypothesis is more successful than another in 
doing what an hypothesis should do? Are we 
logically entitled to regard that succesii as the 
sign of its exclusive truth, or must we restrict 
ourselves to the more modest statement that, 
as the better hypothesis, it simply tells a more 
likely story about reality? 
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] A i,,R£P 5362c-364b 
'21 Dante: Comedy, paradise, 11 [46-148] 

‘ 10Sb-l09b 

24 Rabelais: Gargamtua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
188c 

^ Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, act 11, sc n 
ti[< 7 -iio] 29Sb / Midsummer ^NighPs Dream, 
' ACT II, sc 1 [103-114] 357a-b 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk n, aph 36, 
I67a-b 

82 Milton: Paradise Lost^ bk h [662-666] 125b; 
in [706-735] 150b-151b; bk v [257-266] 

' I80b-I81a; bk vn [346-386] 2iKb-225b; bk 
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vui [122-158] 234b-235b / Samson Agonutes 
[86-89] 341b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 164a / PensSes, 18 
174b-175a; 817, 330b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk 1, prop 43-45 92b- 
101a; prop 66 118a-128b; bk hi, phenomenon 
VI 275a; prop 3-4 and schol 276b-278b; 
prop 22-38 294b-329a 

34 Huygens: Light, ch 1, 554b-555a 

9c. The planets: their eccentricities, retrogra- 
dations, and stations 

7 Plato: Republic, bk x, 438c'439a / Timaeus, 
451a-d 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk ii, ch 2 [285'»28-33]/ 
377b-c; ch 7-12 380c-384c / Metaphysics, bk( 
XII, ch 8 603b-605a 

16 Ptolemy : Almagest, bk ix-xiii 270a-465b 
16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk 1, 521b-529a; bk v-vi 732aJ838a 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 860b-872b; 878b- 
882a; 888b-905a; 907b'910a; 928a-952a pas- ^ 
sim; bk v 961a- 1004a / Harmonies of the 
World, 1015b-1080b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr hi, ch 5, 44a 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 32, 

a I, rep 2 175d-178a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, 11 [46-148] 
108b'109b; X [1-27] 120b-c; xxn [124-154] 
140d-141b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
29c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk n, aph 36, 
165c-166b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 54d-56a pas- 
sim 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [481-483] 146a; 
[573-587] 148a; bk v [166-170) 179a; [618-627] 
188b'189a; bk vii (557-564] 229a-b; bk viii 
[ 122-152] 234b-235b; bk ix [48-51] 248b; bk 
X [657-661] 288b 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 368b-369a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, prop 1-3 and 
schol 32b-35b; prop 4, corol vi 36a; prop 
II 42b-43b; prop 15 46b-47a; prop 17 48b- 
50a; prop 57-63 lllb-llSa; prop 65-69 
116b-130b; bk in, phenomenon i-v 272a- 
275a; prop 1-2 276a-b; prop 5-6 278b- 
281b; prop 8-10 282b-285a; prop 13-19 286a- 
291b 

34 Huygens : Light, ch 1, 556a-557b 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 102a 
36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 227a 
45 Fourier; Theory of Heat, 171b 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 632b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 563b 

9d. The earth: its origin* position* shape* and 
motions 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:1-10 / Job, 36:4-7 / 
Psalms, 90:2; io2»5; 119:90— (D) Psalms, 
89:21 101:26; 418:190 / 3ti9; 805-29 / 
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haiaht 45:12; 4S:i3-^(D) Isaias^ 45:12; 48:13 
/ Jeremiah^ 5i:i5--(D) Jeremias^ 51:15 

New Testament: Hebrews, 1:10 

7 Plato: Phaedo , 241b<242b; 2 ^ 7 \ yc / Timaeus , 
452a^b 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk n, ch i3<-i 4 384d- 
389d 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch 3 [699*27]- 
CH 4 [699^29] 234b'235a 

11 Ar<':himedes: Sand-Reckpner, 520a'b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [416-508] 
66C'67c; [534-563] 68a>b 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, 55a-b 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, 8b'12b; bk 11, 40a' 
44b 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk 1, 511b-513a; 514b-521a; 529a' 
532a 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 854a'b; 873a'876a; 
911b'928a 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 26-27 
171b'172a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk i, 23b'25d; bk vi 
106a'121a,c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 36, 
165c-166b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 54d'56a pas- 
sim 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [ 702 - 734 ] 150b- 
151b; bk IV [ 996 - 1004 ] 174a; bk v [577-5791 
187b'188a; bk vii [ 216 - 337 ] 221b-224b; bk 
vin [ 15 - 38 ] 232b-233a; [ 66 - 168 ] 233b-235b; 
bkix [ 99 - 118 ] 249b’250a; bk x [ 668 - 678 ] 289a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 165a / Pensies, 72, 
181a / Vacuum, 368b'369a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, prop 66, corol 
XXII 127b-128b; bk hi, prop 18-21 288b>294b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 58 
424a-b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part in, 98a'b 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 819d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 563b; 
EPILOGUE 11, 695d-696d 

9 e. The fixed stars: the precession of the equi- 
noxes 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:14-18 / Psalms, 
136 :7-9-(D) Pw/wT, 135:7-9 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 43 : 9 - 10 — (Z?) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 43 : 9-11 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 451d>452a 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk ii, ch 7-12 380c- 
384c / Meteorology, bk i, ch 8 [345***“9l 451c-d 

11 Archimedes: Sand-Reckprter, S20a'b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [509-533] 
67d'68a; [ 585 - 591 I 68d 

14 Plutarch: Lysander, 358d'359c 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, 7a-8b; bk hi, 77a' 
b; bk vii-viii 223a'269a 

16 O^'ERNtcus : Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, S17b-520b; bk ii, S85b-621b; 
' BK in, 622a'652b csp 622a-646a 
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16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 882a-887a; 887b- 
8^; 918a 

19 Aquinas: Surmna Theology, part i, q 70, 
A I, REP 5 362C'364b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, ii [46-148] 
108b'109b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk z, 
29c; BK 11, 69d'70a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk vi, 107c-116a; 117c- 
121a,c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 36, 165c- 
166b; APH 48, 185c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [481-483] 146a; 
BK IV [641-676] 166b'167a; bk vii [346-352] 
224b; BK viii [15-38] 232b'233a; bk x [651- 
667] 288b-289a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk 1, prop 66, corol 
xx-xxi 126b-127b; bk hi, prop 21 294b; 
lemma 1-prop 39 329a-333a / Optics, bk 1, 
419a-b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 102a 

9f The comets and meteors 

8 Aristotle: Meteorology, bk i, ch 4 447d- 
448d; CH 6-8 449b-452d 

14 Plutarch: Lysander, 358d-359c 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 856b 

21 Divine Comedy, paradise, xv [13-24] 

128c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 30 
159C'd; APH 35, 163a-b; aph 36, 166a'b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [535-537] 105a; 
[742-746] I09b; BK II [706-711] 126b; bk iv 
[ 555-560] 164b; BK XII [632-^44] 333a 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 358a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, lemma 4-PROP 42 
333a-368b; general schol, 369a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 98a'b; 102b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 68C'69a; 615a-b 
[1174-811 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk viii, 340d- 
341a, c 

10. The influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
terrestrial phenomena 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 79c 

7 Plato: Theaetetus, 518b / S^atesmm, 5860* 
589c 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk 1, ch 9 [279^2-30] 
370c; bk ii, ch 3 377c-378a / MeteoTolt ^, 
BK I, CH 2 445b>d / Metaphysics, bk xu, ch 6 
[1072*9-18] 602a 

10 Hippocrates: Aks, Waters, Places, par t -7 
9a'12a passim; par lo-ii 13b'14b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part x, q x 8, 
A I, REP 1 104c'105c; Q 19, A 6, ans U3e-U4d; 
Q 65. A 4, REP 3 342b'343c; q 67,, a 3 35lb- 
352a; q 82, a 4, ans 4340-4350; q 84 A 
REP 2-3 463d^464d; q 103, a 5, rwp,-i S31b- 
532b; Q itQ, A 1, REP 2-3, 564e^S6Sd*,. b 
AA 3-6 588C'592d; q 2i 4 A, x, ana 
593d 
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itrrmttialpkmmmtmt*) 

20 Aquinas: Surnma Theological part ixx suppu» 
Q 76, A X, REF 2 939d-941a; Q 77, a x, ans 
943a-944d; q 86, a 2, ans and rep 1*^2 Od3c- 
0944; Q 91, A I, REP X 1016b>1017c 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy ^ paradise, 21 [112- 
X48] lOda-b; vn [121-141) 116b-c; vixx [97-1x4] 
118a; X [1-27] 120b-c; xiii [52-78] 126a-b 

2^'Chaugsr: Miller * s Tale [3187-3212] 212b- 
213a; [3513-3533] 218a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel^ bx 11, 
72c 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida^ act 1, 
sc XII [85-101] 109a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone^ bk 1, 14a 

32 Milton: Arcades [61-^3] 26b / Paradise Lost, 
ex XU [ 606-6x2] 148b; bk iv [660-688] 166b- 
167b; BK viii [85-106] 234a-b; bk x [ 641-719] 
288b'290a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 18 174b-175a 

36 Swift: Gulliver^ part ni, 98a-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and FalU 226b 

lOtf. The xnOAxence of the heavenly bodies on 
living matter: generation and corruption 

7 Plato: Cratylus^ 98a / Theaetetus^ 518b 

8 Aristotle: Physics^ bk ii, ch 2 [i94**i3] 271a 
/ Heavens, bk i, ch 9 [279*22-30] 370c; bk ii, 
ca 3 377c-378a / Generation arid Corruption, 
BK II, CH xo 437d-439c / Metaphysics, bk xii, 
CH 5 {i07i*i2-i7] 600c; ch 6 [1072*9-18] 602a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 5 
[680*30-35] 210d / Generation of Animals, bk 
I, CH 2 [716*15-20] 2S6b; BK ii, ch 3 {736*^30- 
737*5] 277c-d; ch 4 [738*9-25] 278d'279a; bk 
XV, CH 2 [767*2-9] 308b; ch 10 [777'*i5-778*io] 
319d-320a,c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [76-81] 

‘ 62a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x, q 25, 
A 2, rep 2 144c-145b; q 70, a 1, rep 4 362c- 
364b; A 3, rep 3 S65b-367a; q 71, a r, rep i 
367a^368b; q 82, a 4, ans 434c-435c; q 86, 
A 4, REP 2-3 46344644; Q 91, a 2, rep 2 
48Sb486b; q 92, a x, ans 4884-4894; q X05, 
A X, REP 1 538d'539c; q 115, a 3 588c-589c; a 5, 
REP 1 590d-S91c; q xiB, a 1, rep 3 600a-601c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-u, q 60, 
A ANS 49d-S0c: PART XIX SUPPL, Q 76, A I, 
REP 2 93dd-941a; q 84, a 2, Rep 3 9840-9854; 
Q 86, A 2, ans and rbp x-2 993c*9944; Q 91, 
A 1, REP X 1016b-1017c; a 2, ans and rep 1,4 
4017c4020c; a 3, RBP a 10204-1022C 
Dantr: Dwine Comedy, paradise, vxi [i2x- 

* i ^141] 116b-c; X [7-21] 139b-c; xxn [52-78] 
a26a-b 

v520Ghauceii; Frardfmls Tale [W1343-347} 356b 
^,i:^$$\Glik.§mx-it^aduone, bx v, 10$a<^b ' 
^^OOHarvey: On Animal GeneraAmi 416a; 427b- 

: 4;428c-429a 
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29 Cervantes: Dog Qmnote,nAnn} it# 846b 

30 Baqon; Novum Organum,: VU xi, aph ix, 
140d-141a; aph xa, 1414; aph 35, 162brC, 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk iv [634-688] 166a' 
167b; BK VIII [66-178] 233b'236a esp [90-97] 
234a; bk xx [99-113] 249b . 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 18 I74b-175a 

49 Darwin: Descem of Man, 256c 

103. The influence of the heavenly bodies on 
the tides 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 534-54b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk xv, 919b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x, q ip5, 
A 6, rep i 543b-544a; q 110, a 3, rep i T 
567b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 11-ix, c\2, 
A 3, ans 392d-393c 

22 Chaucer: Pranl^in*s Tale [11,355-388] 356fc 
357a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk ii, 47a-b; bk vi, 
113a ^ 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 36, 
164b-165c; aph 45, 176b; aph 46, X78c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 55c 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 817, 330b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk x, prop 66, corol 
xviii-xix 126a-b; bk in, prop 24 296a-299b; 
prop 36-37 324a'328b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 104 
433ab 

1 1, The influence of the stars and planets upon 
the character and actions of men 

Old Testament: Isaiah, 47:13— (D) /jew, 47:13 
/ Jeremiah, 10:2— (D) Jeremias, 10:2 

Aptorypha: Baruch, 6:60-69— (D) OT, Baruch, 
6;6o-68 

6 Herodotus; History, bk ii, 65b; bk vu, 
223b-c; bk ix, 289d-290a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk vxi, 
552a-c 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 20b-c / Nicias, 435b-d / 
Dion, 789b-790a 

15 Tacitus : Annals, bk 1, 9a-b; 9d; bk iv, 79bt 
bk VI, 91a-d / Histories, bk i, 195b-e; bk v, 
295c 

17 Plotinus: Second Emead, tr xii 42a-50a / 
Third Ennead, tr x, ch 2 78d-79b; ch 5-6 
80a-81b; tr ii, ch 10 88a-b / FourA Ennead, 
tr IV, CH 30-45 174b-i83a 

IB Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 4-6 20R-d; 
bk VXI, pgr 8-zo 45d-47a / City of God, bk in, 
CH 15, 176d-177a; bk ch x-7 207d^Lte / 
Christian Doctrine, bk m ch 21-23 6474-5484 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka, part.i,>q 70, 
A 2, REP s 364b-365a; q. 86 , a 4 , rbp 2-3 4634- 
464d; QH96, A 3, ANS S12a-c; q 115 , a 4 $89d- 
590c; A 5, REP I 590d-591c; Q 116#. ^A X, ans 
5924-5934; part i-u, 0 9 » a 5 6604h562r t 

21 :Dante: Divine Comedy, H%iM mt 157-9^1 

lOb-c; x>tmcATcmY#2^;[52-i8^i^^ 
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ww, ViU Im>J li6d; 

148] 117<l418c;^xmtSI2--78l426a<^l»; auat [112* 

«|J140d 

2Z Chaucer: Knight's Tale [243802482} ^a-b 
/ Tale Man ef Law [4610-4623] 237b; 
I4715-4735] 239b-140a / Wife of B^'s Pro- 
logue [6187-6202] 266a 

24<RABEtAxs: Gargantua and PwUagruel, bh i, 
66b>67d; bk n, 69b,d*70d; bk ixi, 136c*137c; 
176a-b; bk iv, 267c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 18d<20d; 213d-215a; 
2464-2470 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, act i, sc n 
[139-141] 570d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act 1, sc i [i 13-125] 
30d'31a / Othello, act v, sc ii [105-111] 240b 
/ King Lear, act i, sc ii [112-166] 249a-c; 
ACT IV, sc III [34-37] 272a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk hi, 73a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part 1, 94c; part 
II, 222c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 14b-c; S4c- 
55a 

32 Milton: Christs Nativity [125-140] 4b'5a / 
Arcades [61-73] 26b / Comus [93-144] 35b'36b 
/ Paradise Lost, bk i [594-599] 106b; bk vhi 
[511-514] 243b; BK K [657-661] 288b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 173 203b'204a 

36 Swift: GuUiver, part ni, 98a-b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 194b>195a; 332a* 
334b;407b*408b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [ 4947 - 4976 ] 122 b- 
123a; [ 6667 - 6670 ] 163b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk viii, 340d- 
341a,c 

12 . The worship of the earth, sun, moon, and 
stars 

Old Testament: Genesis, 37:9-10 / Deuteron- 
omy, 4:19; 17:3 / II Kings, 23:4-5,11— (D) 
IV Kings, 23:4-5,11 / Jeremiah, 8:1-2; 10:2— 
(jD) Jeremias, 8:1-2; 10:2 / Ezekjel, 8:x6— (D) 
EzecMd, 8:16 / Zephaniah, 1:4-^— (D) Soph- 
onias, 1:4-5 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, i3:i-9--(D) 
OT, Book^ of Wisdom, 13:1-9 / Baruch, 6:60- 
69- {D) OT, Baruch, 6:60-68 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [332-340J 134a 

5 Euripides: Orestes [1625-1693] 410b-d 

5 Aristophanes : Clouds [563-^26] 495c-496b 
/ Peace [406-416] 530d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 31a-b; 48c; bk 
VII, 226c 

7 Plato: Apology, 204d-205a / Laws, bk vii, 
728b'730d; bk xii, 797b-798b 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 8 [io74*»i- 
14 ] 604d-605a 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, bk x, ch 2 
[716*15-20] 256b 

12 Lucbatius: Nature of Things, bk ii [581-660] 
22b-23b; s& v [396-411] 66b; (821-836] 71d- 
72a 


14 Plutarch: AemBius Paubts, 22^*221}> 

15 Tacitus: Amuds, bk xv, i76a ' " ‘ ^ ^ 

ltKzvis%KiMariis^sefdwW 3080b- 

188Sb, . 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ermead, tr OK 24-26 
170b-md 

19 Aouinas: Summa Theologka, part x, xi, 
A 3 , RE^ i 49a-c; Q 67 , A 4 , ans 3S2a-854a; 
Q l*5» A 3 , REP I 588c-589c 
.21 Dante: Dmne Comedy, paradise, iv {49-63] 
111b; viii [1-12} 116d 

22 Chaucer: Knight's Tale [ 2209 - 2482 ] 196b* 
200 b / Frankin' s Tale [ix» 339 - 393 ] 35^*357a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 246d*247c 

27 Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra, act xv, 
sc IX [5-18] 340c*d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 94 
431b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 59c*608; 81di 93b- 
d; 346d*347a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 226a*b; 227c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of HiUory, part i, 238d- 
239a; 252a*c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [ 7900 - 7950 ] 192b* 
193b; [ 8034 - 8043 ] 19Sb; [ 8078 - 8081 ] 196b; 
[ 8285 - 8302 ] 202 a 

13. The history of astronomy 

5 Aeschylus: Promedteus Bound [442-461] 
44c-d 

6 Herodotus: bk ii, 49d*50a; 65b; 79 c 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 138c*d / ^/’o/o^)',204d;:205a 
/ Statesman, 586c'589c / Laws, bk vh, 728b* 
730d; bk xxx, 797b*798b 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk x, ch 3 [270^12-26] 
361d*362a; ch 10 370d-371d; bk ii, ch x- 2 
375b,d-377c; ch 12 [292*6-9] 383c; ch 13 
384d*387d / Meteorology, bk i, ch 6 449 b- 
450b; CH 8 451b-452d; bk ii, ch 1 [354*27-32] 
460b / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 2 [982'>ii-x7J 
500d; BK XII, CH 8 603b'605a 

11 Archimedes: Sand-Reckpner, 520a*b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [ 720 - 730 ] 
70c 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 20 b*c / Numa Pompi- 
lius, 55a*b / Solon, 74a / Pericle^,^ 138d 
/ Aer^ilius Paulus, 220 d' 221 b / £ysander, 
358d-359c / Nicias, 43Sb-d 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk hi, 77a*83a; bk iv, , 
109a*110b; BK vix, 223a-232b passim; bk ik, 
272a*b 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenfy 
Spheres, 508a 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk xv, 861b*863a; 888 b- 
891b ; 907b*910a ; 929a-933a passim; 95Sa 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 3^ 87b* 
28c 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, paKt x, q 32, 
A I, REP 2 175d*178a 

22 Chaucer: [ 3187 - 32 x 2 ] 2}2b*2l3a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pammmeb bk ex# 
69d*70a 
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(19. T%« bhtny ^ astrmmy.) 

2S Momtvuonb; Estays, 2S7d'2S8b 
28 Gilbert; Loadstone, bk vi, 107c'd; 117C'd; 
118d-119c 

30 Bacon; Ads/aneement of Leaiw^, 24d / No- 
vm Orgamsm, bx i, aph 8o 120 a-b; aph 89 
124a'd; bk u, aph 36 , 16Sc>167b 

32 Milton; Paradise Lost, bk i [284-291] 99b; 
BK V [261-263] 181a; BK viit [66-168] 233b- 
235b / Areopagitica, 400a 

33 Pascal; Provmciel Letters, 16Sa / Vaeusm, 
3S8a;368b-369a 
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INTRODUCnON 


T ruth, goodness, and beauty form a triad 
of terms which have been discussed to* 
gether throughout the tradition of western 
thmight 

They have been called ‘^transcendental” on 
the ground that everything which is is in some 
measure or manner subject to denomination 
as true or felsc, good or evil, beautiful or ugly. 
But they have also been assigned to special 
spheres of being or subject matter— the true 
to thought and logic, the good to action and 
morals, the beautiful to enjoyment and aes* 
thetics. 

They have been called “the three fundamen- 
tal values” with the implication that the worth 
of an3rthing can be exhaustively judged by 
reference to these three standards— and no 
others. But other terms, such as pleasure or 
utility, have been proposed, either as additional 
values or as significant variants of the so-called 
fundamental three; or even sometimes as more 
fundamental. Pleasure or utility, for example, 
has beenheld by men like Spinoza or Mill to be 
the ultimate enterion of beauty or goodness. 

Truth, goodness, and beauty, singly and to- 
gistber, have been the focus of the age-old con- 
ttoytrsy concerning the absolute and the rela- 
tive, the objective and the subjective, the uni- 
versal and the individual. At certain times it has 
been thought that the distinction of true from 
ftlse, good from evil, beautiful from ugly, has 
its basis and warranty in the very nature of 
things, and that a man’s judgment of these mat- 
ters is measured for its soundness or accuracy by 
itsconformity to fiict. At other times the oppo- 
stie position has been dominant. One meaning 
dT the ancient saying that man is the measure of 
jdl thfi)^ applies particularly to the true, good, 
idd heautifol. l^^n measures truth, goodness, 
'did beauty by the effect things have upon him, 
acGOiding to what they seem to him to be. ^^t 


seems good to one man may seem evil to anoth- 
er. What seems* ugly or false may also item 
beautiful or true to different men or toi the 
same man at different times. \ 

Yet it is not altogether true that these three 
terms have always suffered the same fortunes. 
For Spinoza goodness and beauty arc subjec- 
tive, but not truth. Because he “has persuaded 
himself that all things which exist are made for 
him,” man, Spinoza says, judges that to be “of 
the greatest importance which is most useful to 
him, and he must esteem that to be of surpass- 
ing worth by which he is most beneficially 
affected.” The notions of good and evil, beauty 
and ugliness, do not conform to anything in the 
nature of things. “The ignorant,” says Spinos^, 
nevertheless, “call the nature of a thing good, 
evil, sound, putrid, or corrupt just as they are 
affected by it. For example, if the motion by 
which the nerves are affected by means of ob- 
jects represented to the eye conduces to well- 
being, the objects by which it is caused are 
called beautiful; while those exciting a con- 
trary motion are called deformed.^* 

Beauty has been most frequently regarded as 
subjective, or relative to the individual judg- 
ment. The fiuniliar maxim, de gusHbus nan dis* 
putandum^ has its original application in the 
sphere of beauty rather than truth and good- 
ness. “Truth is disputable,” Hume writes, “not 
taste ... No man reasons concerning another's 
beauty; but frequently concerning the justice 
or injustice of his actions.” Thus even when it 
was supposed that judgments of the true and 
the go^ could have a certain absoluteness or 
universality— or at least be considered as some- 
thing about which men might reach agreement 
through argument— opinions about beauty 
were set apart as useless to dispute. Beauty 
being simply a matter of individmd taste, it 
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coulii fltfdid fia fmh &k argument or reasoning 
-*ito elective ground for settling differences 
of opii^n. 

From the ancient skeptics dowh to our own 
day, men have noted the great variety of traits, 
often sharply opposed, which have been con- 
ridered beautiful at different times and places. 
**We &ncy its forms," Montaigne says of beau- 
ty, "according to our appetite and liking . . • 
Indians paint it black and tawny, with great 
swollen lips, big flat noses, and load the carti- 
lage betwixt the nostrils with great rings of gold 
to make it hang down to the mouth ... In 
Peru, the greatest ears are the most beautiful, 
and they stretch them out as far as they can by 
art . . • There are, elsewhere, nations that take 
great care to blacken their teeth, and hate to 
see them white; elsewhere, people that paint 
them red . . • The Italians fashion beauty gross 
and massive; the Spaniards, gaunt and slender; 
among us one makes it white, another brown; 
one soft and delicate, another strong and vig- 
orous • • • . Just as the preference in beauty is 
given by Plato to the spherical figure, the 
Epicureans give it to the pyramidal or the 
square, and cannot swallow a god in the form 
of a baU." 

Like Montaigne, Darwin gives an extensive 
account of the things men have found beauti- 
ful, many of them so various and contradictory 
that it would seem there could be no objective 
basis for judgments of beauty. If any consensus 
is found among individuals about what is beau- 
tiful or ugly, the skeptics or relativists usually 
explain it by reference to the prevalence of 
certain prejudices, or customary standards, 
whidi in turn vary with different tribes and 
cultures, and at different times and places. 

Beginning in the sphere of beauty, subjec- 
tivism or relativism spreads first to judgments 
of good and evil, and then to statements about 
truth, never in the opposite direction. It be- 
comes comfdete when, as so ftequently happens 
in oiir own time, what is good or true is held 
to be just as much a matter of private taste or 
customary opinion as what is b^tifol. 

The problem of the objectivity or sul^ec^ 
tivity of beauty caxi^ of cmirse, be separated 
rimilarpsohiems with regard to truth and 
gcK>diaess^ but any attempt ^ it sriUneceet 
mSyhotii draw on and bate on the d isc u ssion 
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of these r^ted problems. The degree to whidi 
the riiree problems must be considered intei^* 
dependendy is determined by the extent to 
which each of the three terms requires the oon^ 
text of the other two for its definition and anal- 
ysis. 

Beautv is, perhaps, not definable in any strict 
sense of definition. But there have been, never- 
theless, many attempts to state, with the brevi- 
ty of definition, what beauty is. Usually notions 
of goodness, or correlative notions of desire and 
love, enter into the statement. 

Aquinas, for example, declares that "the 
beautiful is the same as the good, and they 
differ in aspect only. . . . The notion of good is 
that which calms the desire, while the notion 
of the beautiful is that which calms the desire, 
by being seen or known." This, according to 
Aquinas, implies that "beauty adds to goodness 
a relation to the cognitive fiiculty ; so that good 
means that which simply pleases the appetite, 
while the beautiful is something pleasant to 
apprehend." 

Because of its relation to the cognitive po^ 
er, Aquinas defines the beautiful as "that which 
pleases upon being seen" (id quodvisum placet)^. 
Hence, he continues, "beauty consists in due 
proportion, for the senses delight in things duly 
proportioned . . . because the sense too is r 
sort of reason, as is every cognitive power.” 

The pleasure or delight involved in the per- 
ception of beauty belongs to the order of know- 
ing rather than to desire or action. The know- 
ing, furthermore, seems to be different from 
that which is proper to science, for it is con^ 
cerned with the individual diing rather than 
with universal natures, and it occun intuitively 
or contemplatively, rather than by judgment 
and reasoning. There is a mode iff truth pe- 
culiar to the beautiful, as well as a special 
of goodness. 

Fully to understand what Aquinas 
about beauty we are required to. tlndem^ 
his theory of goodness and truth. But enough 
is immediately clear to give meankig to Eric 
Oill’s advke to those who are concerned with 
making things beautiful: "Lodk after goodnosls 
and jtruth," be says, "and beauty will:tabi care 
Of herself;?’ 

Tadi^ne beauty in mma o£ pleanise wrisli 
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soem to make it relative to the individual, for 
what gives pleasure— even contemplative pleas- 
ure— to one man, may not to another. It should 
he noted, however, that the pleasure in ques- 
tion is attributed to the object as its Cause* It 
may be asked, therefore, what in the object is 
the cause of the peculiar satisfaction which con- 
stitutes the experience of beauty? Can the same 
object just as readily arouse displeasure in 
another individual, and a consequent judgment 
of ugliness? Are these opposite reactions en- 
tirely the result of the way an individual feels? 

Aquinas appears to meet this difficulty by 
specifying certain objective elements of beau- 
ty, or “conditions,” as he calls them. “Beauty 
.includes three conditions,” he writes: ^^integ- 
rity or perfection^ since those things which are 
impaired are by that very fact ugly; due pro- 
portion or harmony\ and lastly, brightness or 
clarity^ whence things are called beautiful which 
have a bright color.” Quite apart from indi- 
vidual reactions, objects may differ in the de- 
gree to which they possess such properties — 
traits which are capable of pleasing or displeas- 
ing their beholder. 

This does not mean that the individual re- 
action is invariably in accordance with the ob- 
jective characteristics of the thing beheld. Men 
differ in the degree to which they possess good 
perception— and sound critical judgment— 
even as objects differ in the degree to which 
they possess the elements of beauty. Once 
again in the controversy concerning the objec- 
tivity or subjectivity of beauty, there seems to 
be a middle ground between the two extreme 
portions, which insists upon a beauty intrinsic 
to the object but docs not deny the relevance 
of differences in individual sensibility. 

William James would seem to be indicating 
such a position when, in his discussion of aes- 
thetic principles, he declares: “We are once and 
for all so made that when certain impressions 
qosme before our mind, one of them will seem to 
tail for or repel the others as its companions.” 
As an example, he cites the foct that “a note 
sounds good with its third and fifth.” Such an 
aesthetic judgment certainly depends upon in- 
dtl^ual sensibility, and, James adds, “to a cer- 
^;^ii extent the principle of habit will explain 
But he also points out that “to explain aU 
iMsihcfttc judgements in this way would be ab- 


surd; for it is notorious how seldom natural ex- 
periences come up to our aesthetic demands.” 
To the extent that aesthetic judgments “ex- 
press inner harmonies and discords between 
objects of thought,” the beautiful, according 
to James, has a certain objectivity; and good 
taste can be conceived as the capacity to be 
pleased by objects which should elicit that re- 
action. 

Kant’s theory of the beautiful, to take 
another conception, must also be understood/in 
the general context of his theory of knowledge, 
and his analysis of such terms as good, pleasum, 
and desire. His definition, like that of Aquinas, 
calls an object beautiful if it satisfies the ob- 
server in a very special way — not merely pleasr 
ing his senses, or satisfying his desires, in the 
ways in which things good as means or ends fit 
a man’s interests or purposes. The beautiful, 
according to Kant, “pleases immediately . . . 
apart from all interest The pleasure that re- 
sults from its contemplation “may be said to be 
the one and only disinterested and free delight 
for, with it, no interest, whether of sense oi 
reason, extorts approval.” 

The aesthetic experience is for Kant also 
unique in that its judgment “is represented as 
unwersaU i^e. valid for every man,” yet at the 
same time it is “incognizable by means of any 
universal concept.” In other words, “all judge- 
ments of taste are singular judgements”; they 
are without concept in the sense that they do 
not apply to a class of objects. Nevertheless, 
they have a certain universality and are not 
merely the formulation of a private judgment. 
When “we call the object beautiful,” Kant 
says, “we believe ourselves to be speaking with 
a universal voice, and lay claim to the concur- 
rence of every one, whereas no private sensa- 
tion would be decisive except for the observer 
alone and hts liking.” 

In saying that aesthetic judgments have sub- 
jective, not objective, universality, and in hold- 
ing that the beautiful is the object of a neces- 
sary satisfaction, Kant also seems to take the 
middle position which recognizes the subjec- 
tivity of the aesthetic judgment without deny- 
ing that beauty is somehow an intrinsic piop- 
erty of objects. With regard to its subjective 
character, Kant cites Hume to the effect that 
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‘^although critics are able to reason more phu* 
sibly than cooks, they must still share the same 
£site.” The universal character of the aesthetic 
judgment, however, keeps it from being com- 
pletely subjective and Kant goes to some length 
to refute the notion that in matters of the beau- 
tiful one can seek refuge in the adage that 
“every one has his own taste.’* 

The fact that the aesthetic judgment re- 
quires universal assent, even though the uni- 
versal rule on which it is based cannot be 
formulated, does not, of course, preclude the 
failure of the object to win such assent from 
many individuals. Not all men have good taste 
or, having it, have it to the same degree. 

The foregoing considerations— selective 
rather than exhaustive— show the connection 
between definitions of beauty and the problem 
of aesthetic training. In the traditional discus- 
sion of the ends of education, there is the prob- 
lem of how to cultivate good taste— the ability 
to discriminate critically between the beautiful 
and the ugly. 

If beauty is entirely subjective, entirely a 
matter of individual feeling, then, except for 
conformity to standards set by the customs of 
the time and place, no criteria would seem to 
be available for measuring the taste of individ- 
uals. If beauty is simply objective- something 
immediately apparent to observation as are the 
simple sensible qualities— no special training 
would seem to be needed for sharpening our 
perception of it. 

The genuineness of the educational problem 
in the sphere of beauty seems, therefore, to 
depend upon a theory of the beautiful which 
avoids both extremes, and which permits the 
educator to aim at a development of individual 
sensibilities in accordance with objective cri- 
teria of taste. 

The foregoing considerations also provide 
background for the problem of beauty in na- 
ture and in art. As indicated in the chapter on 
Art, the consideration of art in recent times 
tends to be(X>me restricted to the theory of the 
fiiie arts* So too the consideration of beauty has 
become mate and more an analysts of excellence 
in poetry, music, painting, and sculpture. In 
consequence, the meaning of the word “aes- 


m 

tfaetic” has progressively rtariowed, mtH mm 
it refers almost exclusively to the ajppreciarion 
of works of fine art, where before it connoted 
any experience of the beautiful, in the things 
of nature as well as in the works of man. 

The question is raised, then, whether natural 
beauty, or the perception of beauty in nature^ 
involves the same elements and causes as beau^ 
ty in art. Is the beauty of a flower or of a flower- 
ing field determined by the same factors as the 
beauty of a still life or a landscape painting? 

The affirmative answer seems to be assumed 
in a large part of the tradition. In his discus- 
sion of the beautiful in the Poetics, Aristotle 
explicitly applies the same standard to both 
nature and art. “To be beautiful,*’ he writes, 
“a living creature, and every whole made up 
of parts, must not only present a certain order 
in its arrangement of parts, but also be of a 
certain magnitude.** Aristotle’s notion that art 
imitates nature indicates a further relation be- 
tween the beautiful in art and nature. Unity, 
proportion, and clarity would then be elements 
common to beauty in its every occurrence, 
though these elements may be embodied dif- 
ferently in things which have a difference in 
their mode of being, as do natural and artificial 
things. 

With regard to the beauty of nature and of 
art, ICant tends to take the opposite position. 
He points out that “the mind cannot reflect on 
the beauty of nature without at the same time 
finding its interest engaged.** Apart from any 
question of use that might be involved, he 
concludes that the “interest” aroused by the 
beautiful in nature is “akin to the moral,” par- 
ticularly from the fact that “nature ... in her 
beautiful products displays herself as art, not as 
a mere matter of chance, but, as it were, design- 
edly, according to a law-directed arrangement.” 

The fiict that natural things and works of art 
stand in a different relation to purpose or in- 
terest is for Kant an immediate indication that 
their beauty is different. Their susceptibility 
to disinterested enjoyment is not the same. Yet 
for Kant, as for his predecessors, nature pro- 
vides the model or archetype which art foU 
lows, and he even speaks of art as an 
tation” of nature. 

Hie Kantian discussion c£ nature and att 
moves into another dimension when it 
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iidrrst tibe dbtiiiciicm lietimci the bcauti&d 
tmi tbe sublime. We must kx^ for the sub* 
fime, Kant says, ^‘txot , « . in works of art , • 
Dpr yet in things of nature, that in their very 
concept import a definite end, e.g. animals of 
a jrecc^zed natural order, but in rude nature 
merely as involving magnitude.” In company 
with Longinus and Edmund Burke, Kant char* 
actetizes the sublime by reference to the limi* 
tations of human powers. Whereas the beauti- 
ful ”ctmsists in limitation,” the sublime ”im- 
tnedktely involves, or else by its presence pro- 
vokes, a representation of iimitlessness,” Which 
*^iliay appear, indeed, in point of form to con* 
trav^ the ends of our power of judgement, 
/to be ill-adapted to our faculty of presentation, 
and to be, as it were, an outrage on the imagi* 
nation.” 

^ Made aware of his own weakness, man is 
dwarfed by nature’s magnificence, but at that 
very moment he is also elevated by , realizing 
his ability to appreciate that which is so much 
greater than himself. This dual mood signal- 
izes man’s experience of the sublime. Unlike 
the enjoyment of beauty, it is neither disin* 
terested nor devoid of moral tone. 

Truth is usually connected with perception 
and thought, the good with desire and action. 
Both have been related to love and, in different 
ways, to pleasure and pain. All these terms nat* 
ma^y occur in the traditional discussion of 
beauty^ partly by way of definition, but also 
partly io the course of considering the faculties 
digged kt the experience of beauty. 

Jtotc heie is the question whether beauty is 
an object of love or desire. The meaning of 
any .answer will, of course, vary with different 
conceptions of desire and love. 

Desite is. sometimes thought of as funda* 
mentaUy acquisitive, dixected toward, the ap* 
pxopriation of a good; whereas bve, on Kht 
contrary, aims at no personal aggrandizement 
but with con^te generosity, wishes 

Oidy the well-being of the beloved. In this 
context, beauty seems to be mote closely asso* 
ciated with a good that is loved than with a 

; ’ :|4<sve, moreover, is more akin to knowledge 
Atmk deare» The act of cootexnplatbn is 
aqanjefhams u^ as a unkm wi^ tbeob* 


jcct through both knowledge Krri iayp* M^ 
again the context of meanix^ &Vors the aligxi* 
ment of beauty with love, at least for theories 
which make beauty primarily an object pf con- 
templation. In Plato and Plptinus, and on 
another level in the theologians, the two con- 
siderations— of love and beauty— fuse together 
inseparably. 

It is the “privilege of beauty,” Plato thinks, 
to offer man the readiest access to the world of 
ideas. According to the myth in the Phaedrus^ 
the contemplation of beauty enables the spul 
to “grow wings.” This experience, ultimall 
intellectual in its aim, is described by Plato 
identical with love. 

The observer of beauty “is amazed when he 
sees anyone having a godlike face or 
which is the expression of divine beauty; 
at first a shudder runs through him, and again 
the old awe steals over him; then looking upon 
the fece of his beloved as of a god, he reverences 
him, and if he were not afraid of being thought 
a downright madman, he would sacrifice to his 
beloved as to the image of a god.” When th^ 
soul bathes herself “in the waters of beauty, her 
constraint is loosened, and she is refreshed, and 
has no more pangs and pains,” This state of 
the soul enraptured by beauty, Plato goes on 
to say, “is by men called love.” 

Sharply opposed to Plato’s intellectualiza- 
tioin of beauty is that conception which con- 
nects it with sensual pleasure and sexual attrac- 
tion. When Darwin, for instance, considers the 
sense of beauty, he confines his attention almost 
entirely to the colors and sounds used as “at- 
tractions of the opposite sex.” Freud, likewise, 
while admitting that “psycho-analysis has less 
to say about beauty than about mpst things,” 
claims that “its derivation from the, realms of 
sexual sensation « . . seexxis certain.” . 

Such considerations may not rexnove beauty 
from the sphere of love, but, as the chapter on 
LOvb makes clear, love has many meanings, 
and is of many , sorts. The beautiful which is 
sexually attractive is the d»ject.of a love which 
is almost identical with de$im^**sc»P(u;tixnes with 
lust^and certainly involves animal impulses 
and .boclily pleasiMes. “The taste.fin: tbe.beaur 
riful,” writes Darwkw “at kas^as fiiras 
beauty as iconcerned, m ootof a spe^ ia 

she hiniuMa''i(Uiul«“ . 



’ On tbe other haml, Derwiti attributes tb 
fUitn alone an aesthetic faculty for the appre* 
Clarion of beauty apart from love or sex. No 
other animal, he thinks, is ’^capable of admiring 
such scenes as the heavens at night, a beautiful 
landscape, or refined music; but such high 
tastes arc acquired through culture and depend 
on complex associations; they are not enjoyed 
by barbarians or by uneducated persons.’’ For 
Freud, however, the appreciation of such beau- 
ties remains ultimately sexual in motivation, 
no matter how sublimated in effect. “The love 
of beauty,” he says, “is the perfect example of 
a feeling with an inhibited aim. ’Beauty’ and 
’attraction’ are first of all the attributes of a 
sexual object.” 

The theme of beauty’s relation to desire and 
love is connected with another basic theme — 
the relation of beauty to sense and intellect, 
or to the realms of perception and thought. 
The two discussions naturally run parallel. 

The main question here concerns the exist- 
ence of beauty in the order of purely intelli- 
gible objects, and its relation to the sensible 
beauty of material things. Plotinus, holding 
that beauty of every kind comes from a “form” 
or “reason,” traces the “beauty which is in 
bodies,” as well as that “which is in the soul” 
to its source in the “eternal intelligence,” This 
“intelligible beauty” lies outside the range of 
desire even as it is beyond the reach of sense- 
perception. Only the admiration or the adora- 
tion of love is proper to it. 

These distinctions in types of beauty— nat- 
ural and artificial, sensible and intelligible, 
even, perhaps, material and spiritual— indicate 
the scope of the discussion, though not all 
writers on beauty deal with all its manifes- 
tations. 

Primarily concerned with other subjects, 
many of the great books make only an indirect 
contribution to the theory of beauty: the moral 
treatises which consider the spiritual beauty of 
a noble man or of a virtuous character; the 
cosmologies of the philosophers or scientists 
which find beauty in the structure of the world 
—the intelligible, not sensible, order of the 
universe; the mathematical works which ex- 
hibit, alid sometimes enunciate, an awareness 
of beauty in the necessary connection 
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of ideas; the gteat pobnis which biystallhse 
beauty in a scene, in a fece, iii 'a deM; ami; 
above all, the writings of the theolog^ns which 
do not try to do more than suggest the Ineffibfe 
splendor of God’s infinite b^uty, a beauty 
fused with truth and goodness, all absohttd in 
the one absolute perfection of the divine be^ 
ing. “The Divine Goodness,” observes Dante, 
“which from Itself spurns all envy, burning in 
Itself so sparkles tlmt It displays the eternal 
beauties.” 

Some of the great books consider the various 
kinds of beauty, not so much with a view to 
classifying their variety, as in order to set fiottfa 
the concordance of the grades of beauty with 
the grades of being, and with the levels of love 
and knowledge. 

The ladder of love in Plato’s Symposium de- 
scribes an ascent from lower to higher ferms of 
beauty. “He who has been instructed thus far 
in the things of love,*^ Diotima tells Socrates, 
“and who has learned to see beauty in due or- 
der and succession, when he comes toward the 
end will suddenly perceive a nature of won- 
drous beauty . . • beauty absolute, separate, 
simple, and everlasting, which without diminu- 
tion and without increase, or any change, is 
imparted to the ever-growing and perilling 
beauties of all other things. He who from these, 
ascending under the influence of true love, be- 
gins to perceive that beauty, is not far ^m 
the end.” 

The order of ascent, according to Diotima, 
begins “with the beauties of earth suad mounts 
upwards for the sake of that other beauty,” go- 
ing from one fair form to “all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair practises, and from fair 
practises to fair notions, until from fiiir notions” 
we come to “the notion of absc^te beauty and 
at last know what the essence of beauty i^ THs, 
my dear Socrates,” she qoncludes, “is tlie life 
above all others whith man should live, in the 
contemplation of beauty absolute.” 

For Plotinus the degrees of beauty corre- 
spond to degrees of emancipation firom,Mti;^r. 
“The more it goes towaids matter ... the 
feebler beauty beccanes.” A thii^is u^y .only 
because, “not dominated by a form and reason, 
the matter has not been tmnpletely in&rmed 
by the idea.” If a thing cotiW be cm^ple^y 
“without reason and woi^ he 
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hite ugliness.” But whatever exists possesses the type of supernatural knowledge promised 
form and reason to some extent and has some to the souls of the blessed — the beatific vision in 
share of the effulgent beauty of the One, even which God is beheld intuitively, not known 
as it has some share through emanation in its discursively, and in which knowledge united 
overflowing being—the grades of beauty, as of with love is the principle of the soul’s union 
being, signifying the remotion of each thing with God. 

from its ultimate source. An analogy is obviously implied. In this life 

Even separated from a continuous scale of and on the natural level, every experience of 
beauty, the extreme terms— the beauty of God beauty— in nature or art, in sensible things or 
and the beauty of the least of finite things — in ideas — occasions something li}^ an act of 
have similitude for a theologian like Aquinas, vision, a moment of contemplation, of enjoy- 
The word visum in his definition of the beauti- ment detached from desire or action, and clear 
fill (id quod visum placet^ “that which pleases without the articulations of analysis or (the 
upon being seen”) is the word used to signify demonstrations of reason, 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he words “is” and “(is) not” are probably philosophy. Though it often leads to subtleties, 

the words most frequently used by anyone, it also keeps the philosopher in deepest toilch 

They are unavoidable, by implication at least, with common sense and the speculative wonder 

in every statement. They have, in addition, of all men. \ 

a greater range of meaning than any other \ 

words. As A TECHNICAL concept in philosophy, ienijg 

Their manifold significance seems to be of a has been called both the richest and the empt^ 

very special kind, for whatever is said not to be est of all terms in the vocabulary of thought, 
in one sense of being can always be said to he in Both remarks testify to the same fact, namely, 
another of its senses. Children and practiced that it is the highest abstraction, the most uni' 
liars know this. Playing on the meanings of be- versal of predicates, and the most pervasive 
ing, or with “is” and “not,” they move smooth- subject of discussion. 

ly from fact to fiction, imagination to reality, William James is in that long line of philoso- 
or truth to j6alsehood. phers which began with the early Greeks when 

Despite the obviousness and commonplace- he points out that “in the strict and ultimate 
ness of the questions which arise with any con- sense of the word ‘existence,’ everything which 
sidcration of the meanings of “is,” the study of can be thought of at all exists as some tort of 
being is a highly technical inquiry which only object, whether mythical object, individual 
philosophers have pursued at length. Berkeley thinker’s object, or object in outer space and 
gives one reason why they cannot avoid this for intelligence at large.” Even things which do 
task. “Nothing seems of more importance,” he not really exist have being insofar as they are 
says, “towards erecting a firm system of sound objects of thought— things remembered which 
and real knowledge . . . than to lay the begin- once existed, things conceivable which have 
ning in a distinct explication of what is meant the possibility of being, things imaginary which 
by things reality^ existence] for in vain shall we have being at least in the mind that thinks 
dispute concerning the real existence of things, them. This leads to a paradox which the an- 
or pretend to any knowledge thereof, so long cients delighted in pondering, that even noth- 
as we have not fixed the meaning of those ing is something, even non-being has being, for 
words.” before we can say “non-being is not” we must 

In the whole field of learning, philosophy is be able to say “non-being is.” Nothing at least 
distinguished from other disciplines— from his- an object of thought, 
tory, the sciences, and mathematics— by its Any other word than “being” will tend to 
concern with the problem of being. It alone classify things. The application of any other 
asks about the nature of existence, the modes name will divide the world into things of the 
and properties of being, the difference between sort denominated as distinct from everything 

being and becoming, appearance and reality, else. “Chair,” for example, divides the world 

the possible and the actual, being and non- into things which are chairs and all other ob- 

bcing. Not all philosophers ask these questions; jeets; but “being” divides something or any- 

mt do all who ask such questions approach or thing from nothing and, as we have seen, even 

fisrmulate them in the same way. Nevertheless, applies to nothing. 

^attempt to^wer them is a task peculiar to “All other names,” Aquinas writes, “am 
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either less universal, or, if convertible with it, 
add something above it at least in idea; hence 
in a certain way they inform and determine 
it.” The concepts which such words express 
have, therefore, a restricted universality. They 
apply to all things of a certain hjnd, but not to 
all things^ things of every kind or type. With 
the exception of a few terms inseparably associ- 
ated with ‘being* (or, as Aquinas says, converti- 
ble with it), only being is common to all kinds 
of things. When every other trait peculiar to a 
thing is removed, its being remains— the fact 
that it is in some sense. 

If we start with a particular of any sort, clas- 
sifying it progressively according to the char- 
acteristics which it shares with more and more 
things, we come at last to being. According to 
this method of abstraction, which Hegel fol- 
lows in his Science of LogiCy ‘being’ is the empti- 
est of terms precisely because it is the com- 
monest. It signifies the very least that can be 
thought of anything. On this view, if all we are 
told of something is that it is— that it has being 
—we learn as little as possible about the thing. 
We have to be told that a thing is a material or 
a spiritual being, a real or an imaginary being, a 
living or a human being, in order to apprehend 
a determinate nature. Abstracted from every- 
thing else, ‘being* has only the positive meaning 
of excluding ‘non-being.’ 

There is an opposite procedure by which the 
term being has the maximal rather than the 
minimal significance. Since whatever else a 
thing is, it is a being, its being lies at the very 
heart of its nature and underlies all its other 
properties. Being is indeterminate only in the 
sense that it takes on every sort of determina- 
tion. Wherever being is found by thought, it 
is understood as a determined mode of being. 
To conceive being in this way, we do not re- 
move every difference or determination, but on 
the contrary, embrace all, since all are differ- 
ences or determinations of being. 

Aquiiua, for example, conceives “being tak- 
en simply as including all perfections of being” ; 
and in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, ‘being’ 
without qualification is taken as the most prop- 
er name for God. When Moses asked God His 
name, lie . received as answer: “I AM THAT I 
AM « . . Thus shalt thou say unto the children 
of Isradi^J. AM hath sent me unto you.” Used 
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in this sense, ‘being* becomes , the richest of 
terms— the one which has the greatest ampU* 
tude of meaning. 

Both ways of thinking about being are tele* 
vant to the problem of the relations among the 
various meanings of ‘being.’ Both are also re- 
lated to the problem of whether being is one or 
many— the problem first raised by the Elea tics, 
exhaustively explored in Plato’s Parmenides^ 
and recurrent in the thought of Plotinus, Spi- 
noza, and Hegel. 

The two problems are connected. If every- 
thing that is exists only as a part of being as a 
whole, or if the unity of being requires every- 
thing to be the same in being, then whatever 
diversities there are do not multiply the mean- 
ings of being. Although he speaks of substance 
rather than of being, Spinoza argues that 
“there cannot be any substance excepting God, 
and consequently none other can be con- 
ceived.” From this it follows that “whatever 
is, is in God, and nothing can be or be con- 
ceived without God.” 

Since “there cannot be two or more sub- 
stances of the same nature or attribute,” and 
since God is defined as a “substance consisting 
of infinite attributes, each one of which ex- 
presses eternal and infinite essence,” it is ab- 
surd, in Spinoza’s opinion, to think of any 
other substance. “If there were any substance 
besides God, it would have to be explained,** 
he says, “by some attribute of God, and thus 
two substances would exist possessing the same 
attribute,” which is impossible. 

Spinoza’s definition of substance, attribute, 
and mode or affection, combined with his axi- 
om that “everything which is, is either in itself 
or in another,” enables him to embrace what? 
ever multiplicity or diversity he finds in the 
world as aspects of one being. Everything 
which is not substance, existing in and of itsdb^ 
exists in that one substance as an infinite attri- 
bute or a finite mode. “I^e thing extet^ed 
(rem extensani) and the thinking thing (r«m 
cogitantemy* he writes, “are either attributes 
of God or affections of the attributes o£ God.” 

Ifi on the contrary, there is no unitary whde 
of being, but only a plurality of befogs 
are alike in being and yet are diverse in 
from one anotiwr, then our cone^qptionpf^j^ 
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mM a system of meanings, a stem of 

many bxanthes. Descartes, for example, dis- 
tingiiidies between an infinite being, whose 
essence involves its existence, and finite beings, 
which do not necessarily exist of themselves 
but must be caused to exist. The infinite being 
which is God causes, but does not contain with- 
in itself, other finite substances; and among 
finite things, Descartes holds, ‘*two substances 
ate said to be really distinct, when each of them 
can exist apart from the other.” 

In addition to God — ”that substance which 
we understand to be supremely perfect”— Des- 
cartes defines two kinds of finite substance. 
^‘That substance in which thought immediately 
^resides, I call Mind,” he writes; and “that sub- 
stance, which is the immediate subject of ex- 
tension in space, and of the accidents that pre- 
suppose cittcnsion, e.g., figure, situation, move- 
ment in space, etc., is called Body.” All these 
substances, and even their accidents, have be- 
ing, but not being of the same kind or to the 
same degree. “There are,” according to Des- 
cartes, “diverse degrees of reality, or (the qual- 
ity iof being an) entity. For substance has more 
reality than accident or mode; and infinite sub- 
stance has more than finite substance.” Its be- 
ing is independent, theirs dependent. 

The issue between Spinoza and Descartes— a 
mngle substance or many— is only one of the 
tvays in which the problem of the unity or di- 
versity of being presents itself. Both Plato and 
Aristc^e, for example, affirm a multiplicity of 
separate existences, but though both are, in 
this sense, pluralists, being seems to have one 
meaiuhg for Plato, many for Aristotle. 

Aocoiding to Plato’s distinction between be- 
iiEig and beconung, only the immutaUe es^ 
slices, the eternal ideas, are beings, and though 
they are many in number, they all belong to 
one tealm and possess the same type of being. 
But for Asiitotlc, not only do perishable as well 
m impenshable substances esdst; not only is 
tern sdmble and mutable as well as immaterial 
hnd eternal being; but the being which sub- 
ittom possess is not the Same as that of acci- 
esmn is not rite same as accidental 
bdbljg; potential being is not the same as being 
aiet^; mid to be is not the same as to be eon- 
riiat is, to exist in reality is not tbe 
Mofeae ixi emsttn inind. 


Again and ag^ Aristotle insists that **riiitare 
are many senses in which a thing is said to be 
• . . Semt things are said to!be because they are 
sifostances, others because they are affections 
of substance, others because they are in process 
towards substance, or destructions or priva- 
tions or qualities of substance, or productive or 
generative of substance, or of things which are 
relative to substance, ox negations of one of 
these things or of substance itself. It is for this 
reason,” he continues* “that we say even of 
non-being that non-being”; and, in anorifier 
place, he adds that “besides all these ther^ is 
that which ‘is’ potentially or actually.” 

All these senses of being, according to . 
totle, ‘^refer to one starting point,” namcljj' 
substance, or that which has being in and 
itself. “That which is primarily, not in a 
qualified sense,” he writes, “must be a sub- 
stance.” But when he also says that “that 
which ‘is’ primarily is the ‘what’ which indi- 
cates the substance of a thing,” he seems to be 
using the words “substance” and “essence” 
interchangeably. This, in turn, seems to be ret 
lated to the fact that, although Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes between actual and potential being, 
and between necessary or incorruptible and 
contingent or corruptible beings, he, like Plato 
and unlike Aquinas, Descartes, or Spinoza, 
docs not consider whether the essence and exist- 
ence of a being are identical or separate. 

It may be held that this distinction is im- 
plied, since a contingent being is one which is 
able not to exist, whereas a necessary being 
cannot not exist. A contingent being is, there- 
fore, one whose essence can be divorced &om 
existence; a necessary being, one which must be 
precisely because its essence is identical with 
its existence. But the explicit recognition of a 
real distinction between essence and existence 
seems to be reserved for tbe later theologians 
and philosophers who conceive of an infinite 
being, as Aristotle does not. 

The infinity of a being lies not only in its 
possession of ail perfections, but even more 
fiindamentnily in its requiring no cause outride 
itself for its own existence. ”Tlmt riling,” says 
Aqinnas, ‘Svhose being differs from its essence, 
must haiv^ its Being caused by am^faer. . Hiat 
w^h has bemg, l^t is not befog:, ise being % 
fwricipmlpn/* Whem Aiiits6tfe :iiiato 
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dbie pnmaiy, 0|X| of being, ^ ijbe 
4^ a|^. its otbe^ meaningly 
Aquinas, makes the infinite being of^ God, 
whose very essence it is to be, the source of 
all fmiteand participated beings, in which there 
is a composition of existence and essence, 
or **of t^t whereby they are and that which 
they are'* 

Since **beuig itself is that whereby a thing 
is,” being belongs to God primarily and to all 
other things according to modes of derivation 
or participation. God and his creatures can be 
called ” beings” but, Aquinas points out, not in 
the identically same sense, nor yet with utter 
dwersity of meaning. A similarity— a sameness- 
in-diversity or analogy— obtains between the 
unqualified being of God and the being of all 
other things, which have being subject to vari- 
ous qualifications or limitations. 

All other questions about being are affected 
by the solution of these basic problems con- 
cerning the unity of being, the kinds of being, 
and the order of the various kinds. If they are 
solved in one way— in favor of unity— certain 
questions are not even raised, for they aregen- 
uine only on the basis of the other solution 
which finds being diverse. Ihc discussion, in the 
chapters on Same and Other, and on Sign 
AND Symbol, of sameness, diversity, and anal- 
ogy is, therefore, relevant to the problem of 
how things are at once alike and unlike in being. 

The Greeks, notably Plato and Aristotle, 
began the inquiry about being. They realized 
that after all other questions are answered, 
there still remains the question, What docs it 
mean tp sayof anything that it isoi is not} After 
we understand what it means for a thing to be 
a man, or to be alive, or to be a body, we must 
still consider what it means for that thing $im* 
ply to, be iuRny way at all; or to be in one sense, 
and not^o be in another. 

The discussion of being, in itself and in rela- 
tion, to unity and/^rutb, rest and motion, runs 
through many dialogues Plato. It is centred 
in the ^Cfjphisl and Parmenides. The same terms 
and problems appear in Aristotle’s scientific 
txeatii^ wHcb. makes ^%.its distinctive sub- 
ject mat, and which he «ometimci- calls “first 
pilfilos0{^y” and sometimes “thoalq|0r.^” It bicr 

“tpeondder 


erties whiph belong to itifua being.” . , 

As pointed out in the chapter on Meta- 
physics, it is an historical accident that , this 
inquiry concerning being came to be called 
“mctaphsrsics,” That is the name wbich^ ac- 
cording to legend, the ancient editors gave to a 
collection of writings in which Aristotle pur- 
sued this inquiry. Since they came after the 
books on physics, they were called “meta- 
physics” on the supposition that Aristotle in- 
tended the discussion of being to follow his 
treatise on change and motion. 

If one were to invent a word to describe the 
science of being, it would be “ontology,” not 
“metaphysics” or even “theology.” Yet “meta- 
physics” has remained the traditionally accept- 
ed name for the inquiry or science which goes 
beyond physics— or all of natural science— in 
that it asks about the very existence of things, 
and their modes of being. The traditional con- 
nection of metaphysics with theology, discussed 
in the chapters on Theology and Meta- 
physics, seems to have its origin in the fact 
that Aristotle’s treatise on being passes from a 
consideration of sensible and mutable substan- 
ces to the problem of the existence of imma: 
terial beings, and to the conception of a divine 
being, purely actual, absolutely immutable. 

In a science intended to treat “of that whiclf 
is primarily, and to which all the other cate- 
gories of being are referred, namely, substance,*’ 
Aristotle, says, “we must first sketch the natme 
of substance.” Hence he begins with what he 
calls “the generally recognized substances. 
These are the sensible substances.” He post- 
pones until later his c^tical discussion of “tbc 
Ideas and the objects of mathematics, for some 
say these are substances in addition to the sen- 
sible substances”; yet he directs his whote id^ 
quiry to the ultimate question ‘ Vhethex there 
are or are not any besides sensible subsunces.’^ 
His attempt to answer thi^ question in dhe 
twelfth book makes it the thesofogicai.|^ 
bis MeU^^sies^ iv . , , 

Tfloyc^ nmn oRMRof 

the metaphysicians: of. the 17th ^ 

I^escsMTtes, Spinoasa, and 

many, tf not aU^,mflnr;|iqjn 4 ¥ 

of hewing wi^ , the Onp^ phUoiniiliers 
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sited knd the mediaeval theologians developed. 
Later philosophers, whose main concern is with 
the origin and validity of human knowledge, 
come to the traditional metaphysical questions 
through an analysis, not of substance or essence, 
existence or power, but of our ideas of substance 
and power* 

This transformation of the ancient problem 
of being is stated by Berkeley in almost epi- 
grammatic form. Considering “what is meant 
by the term exist'* he argues from the experi- 
ence of sensible things that “their esse v&percipU 
nor is it possible they should have any exist- 
ence, out of the minds or thinking things which 
perceive them.’* Locke, too, although he does 
not identify being with perception, makes the 
same shift on the ground that “the first step 
towards satisfying several inquiries the mind of 
man was apt to run into, was to make a survey 
of our own understandings, examine our own 
powers, and see to what things they were 
adapted.” 

Once the problems of being are viewed first 
in terms of the mind, the questions for the 
philosopher become primarily those of the rela- 
tion of our definitions to real and nominal es- 
sences, the conditions of our knowledge of ex- 
istence, and the identification of the real and 
ideal with perceptible matters of fact and intel- 
ligible relations between ideas. 

For Kant the basic distinction is between 
the sensible and supia-sensible, or the phenom- 
enal and noumenal, realms of being. From an- 
other point of view, Kant considers the being 
of things in themselves apart from human ex- 
perience and the being of natural things or, 
what is the same for him, the things of experi- 
ence. The former are unconditioned, the latter 
^nditioned, by the knowing mind which is 
formative or constitutive of experience. 

“The sole aim of pure reason,” Kant writes, 
“is the absolute totality of the synthesis on the 
ride of the conditions ... in order to preposit 
the whole series of conditions, and thus present 
them to the understanding a priori*' Having 
obtained these “conditions,” we can ascend 
thiobgh them “until we reach the uncondi- 
that is, the principles.” It is with these 
lidts of pure reason that metaph3rsic$, accord- 
ing tO Kant, properly deals. Instead of beings its 
object conrists in “three grand ideas: God, 


Freedom, and Immortality, and it aims at 
showing that the second conception, conjoined 
with the first, must lead to the third as a neces- 
sary conclusion.” 

Hegel, on the other hand, does not approach 
the problem of being or reality through a cri- 
tique of knowledge. For Hegel, as for Plotinus 
before him, the heart of metaphysics lies in 
understanding that “nothing is actual except 
the Idea” or the Absolute, “and the great thing 
is to apprehend in the show of the temporal 
and the transient,' the substance which is imnia- 
nent, and the eternal which is present.” Plo- 
tinus calls the absolute, not the Idea, but tne 
All-one, yet he tries to show that the One is the 
principle, the light, and the life of all things, 
just as Hegel reduces everything to a manife^ 
ration of the underlying reality of the Absolute 
Idea. 

Despite all such changes in terminology, de- 
spite radical differences in philosophical princi- 
ple or conclusion, and regardless of the attitude 
taken toward the possibility of metaphysics as a 
science, the central question which is faced by 
anyone who goes beyond physics, or natural 
philosophy, is a question about being or exist- 
ence. It may or may not be asked explicitly, 
but it is always present by implication. 

The question about God, for example, or 
free will or immortality, is first of all a question 
about whether such things existy and how they 
exist. Do they have reality or are they only 
fictions of the mind ? Similarly, questions about 
the infinite, the absolute, or the unconditioned 
are questions about that primary reality apart 
from whose existence nothing else could be or 
be conceived, and which therefore has an exist- 
ence different from the things dependent on it 
for their being. Here again the first question is 
whether such a reality exists. 

Enough has been said to indicate why this 
discussion cannot consider all topics which have 
some connection with the theory of being. To 
try to make this Introduction adequate even 
for the topics outlined here, under which the 
references to the great books are assemUed, 
would be to make it almost co-extensive in scope 
with the sum of many other Initoductions— all, 
in fiict, which open chapters dealing with meta- 
phyrical concepts or proUems. 

It is to be expected, of couise, that ihe spedal 
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problensis of the existence of God, o£ an immor* 
tal soul, and of a free will should be treated in 
the chapters on Goo, Immortauty, and Will. 
But it may not be realized that such chapters 
as Cause, Eternity, Form, Infinity, Idea, 
Matter, One and Many, Same and Other, 
Relation, Universal and Particular— all 
these and still others cited in the Cross-Refer- 
ences below— include topics which would have 
to be discussed here if we were to try to cover 
all relevant considerations. 

Reasons of economy and intelligibility dic- 
tate the opposite course. Limiting the scope of 
this Introduction to a few principal points in 
the theory of being, we can also exhibit, 
through the relation of this chapter to others, 
the interconnection of the great ideas. The var- 
ious modes of being (such as essence and exist- 
ence, substance and accident, potentiality and 
actuality, the real and the ideal) and the basic 
correlatives of being (such as unity, goodness, 
truth) are, therefore, left for fuller treatment 
in other contexts. But two topics deserve fur- 
ther attention here. One is the distinction be- 
tween being and becoming, the other the rela- 
tion of being to knowledge. 

The fact of change or motion — of coming to 
be and passing away — is so evident to the senses 
that it has never been denied, at least not as an 
experienced phenomenon. But it has been re- 
garded as irrational and unreal, an illusion per- 
petrated by the senses. Galen, for instance, 
charges the Sophists with “allowing that bread 
in turning into blood becomes changed as re- 
gards sight, taste, and touch,” but denying 
that “this change occurs in reality.” They ex- 
plain it away, he says, as “tricks and illusions of 
our senses . . . which are affected now in one 
way, now in another, whereas the underlying 
substance does not admit of any of these 
changes.” 

The familiar paradoxes of 21eno are reductio 
ad ab$uTdum arguments to show that motion is 
unthinkable, full of self-contradiction. The way 
erf truth, according to Pannenides, Zeno’s mas- 
ter in the Eleatic school, lies in the insight that 
whatever is always was and will be, that noth- 
ing comes into , being out of non-being, or 
passes out.el being into nothingness. 

'Il(e 4octiine.<rf Eannenidcs provoked, many 
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criticisms. Yet his opponents tried to preserve 
the reality of change, without having to accord 
it the fullness of being. The Greek atomists, fo^ 
example, think that change cannot be explained 
except in terms of permanent beings— in fact 
eternal ones. Lucretius, who expounds their 
views, remarks that in any change “something 
unchangeable must remain over, that all things 
be not utterly reduced to nothing; for when- 
ever a thing changes and quits its proper limit$, 
at once this change of state is the death of that 
which was before.” The “something unchange- 
able” is though^t to be the atom, the absolutely 
indivisible, and hence imperishable, unit of 
matter. Change does not touch the being of the 
atoms, “but only breaks up the union amongst 
them, and then joins anew the different ele- 
ments with others; and thus it comes to pass 
that all things change”— that is, all things com- 
posite, not the simple bodies of solid singleness 
— “when the clashings, motions, arrangement, 
position, and shapes of matter change about.’* 

In a conversation with Cratylus, who favors 
the Heraclitcan theory of a universal flux, Sop- 
rates asks, “How can that be a real thing which, 
is never in the same state?” How “can wc 
reasonably say, Cratylus,” he goes on, “that 
there is any knowledge at all, if everything is in 
a state of transition and there is nothing 
abiding”? 

When he gets Glaucon to admit in the 
lie that “being is the sphere or subject matter of 
knowledge, and knowing is to know the nature 
of being,” Socrates leads him to see the correla- 
tion of being, not-being, and becoming with 
knowledge, ignorance, and opinion. “If opinion 
and knowledge are distinct Acuities then the 
sphere of knowledge and opinion cannot be the 
same ... If being is the subject matter of 
knowledge, something else must be the subfect 
matter of opinion.” It cannot be not-being, foe 
“of not-being ignorance was assumed to be ithp 
necessary correlative.” ; 

Since “opinion is not concerned either 
being or with not-being” because it isobvic^dy 
intermediate between knwledge 
ranee, Socrates concludes that “iCnpythitig ^lH 
peared to be of a sort which is and iai|pt ^ 
same time, that sort oltfair^ would appear 
to lie in the interval l^tween pum bei^ 
absolute “the epreespopd^ 
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^iidier kiiD!«irlie<%e mt ignoiancet hat 
^ {ie Ibujad in the inteml betmen 
this .^%3itennediate flinc’’ or sphere of beeom- 
ingi tUs ^^region of the laany end the variable/* 
yield Only opinion. Being, the realm of the 
**absoiute and eternal and immutable [Ideas]/* 
is the only object that one *^may be said to 
know.*’ 

Aristotle would seem to agree with Plato 
that change “partakes equally of the nature of 
being and not-being, and cannot rightly be 
texmed either, pure and simple.” He points 
mit that his predecessors, particularly the Eleat- 
tcs, held change to be impossible, because they 
bdieved that “what comes to be must do so 
either from what is from what is not, both of 
which arc impossible.” It is impossible, so they 
argued, since “what is cannot come to be (be- 
cause it is already), and from what is not noth** 
could have come to be.” Aristotle concedes 
the cogency of this argument on one condition, 
namely, that the terms ’being’ and ‘not-being* 
are taken ’Svithout qualification.” But his 
whole point is that they need not be taken with- 
out qualification and ^ould not be, if we wish 
to explain change rather than make a mystery 
of it. 

Tlie qualification Aristotle introduces rests 
the distinction between two modes of being 
— the potentiality and actuality correlative 
with matter and form. Hiis makes it possible 
fiur him to^maintain that “a thing may come to 
be'ffomwhattsnot. . .in a qualified sense.” He 
his meaning by the example of the 
laonka> wMchfn^ comes 

td'^be aatatue under the hands of the artist. The 
bboolm, he>^^ was “potentially a statue,” and 
dbie thange whereby it came to be actually a 
stati^ is the process between potentiality and 
actudity. While the change is going on, the 
biboie k neither completely potential nor fully 
actual in respect dC being a statue. 

. like Pkito» Aristotle reco^^zes that there is 
a^bout change. “The 
M^/’ te explains, *^is tliat it cannot be 
dblM rilnpiy as a potentiality or as an actuali- 
^4*^ thing that is merdy eapable of having a 
not underj^nogeba^ nor yet 
sdihig tikat is actually of a certain size.” Change 
tat of actuality, but incoRq>Iete . . . hkrd 
^ ^ incapable of existii^/^ 


to exist is to^ be ccmtf^teiy acttol; 
changing thinp and dban^ itself do not folly 
eidst. They exist only to the excenc rim they 
have actudity. Yet potentiality, no less than 
actuality, is a mode of being. TiM potentiafity 
—power or capacity— belongs to being seetiis 
also to be affirmed by the Eleatic Stranger in 
Plato’s Sophist. “Anything which possesses any 
sort of power to affect another, or to be affected 
by another,” he says, “if only for a single mo- 
ment, however trifling the cause and however 
slight the effect, has real existence ... I hoU 
he adds, “that the definition of being is simply 
power.” 

The basic issue concerning being and bee 
ing, and the issue concerning eternal as opp 
to mutable existence, recur again and again ih 
the tradition of western thought. They arc in- 
volved in the distinction between corruptible 
and incorruptible substances (which is in turn 
connected with the division of substances into 
corporeal and spiritual), and with the nature of 
God as the only purely actual, or truly eternal, 
being. They are implicit in Spinoza’s distinct 
tion between natura naturam and natura natu* 
ratUy and in his distinction between God’s 
knowledge of things under the aspect of eter- 
nity and man’s temporal view of the world in 
process. They arc relevant to Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea which, while remaining fixed, progressively 
reveals itself in the ever-changing kcc of nature 
and history. In our own day these issues engage 
Dewey, Santayana, and Whitehead in contro- 
versy, as yesterday they engaged Bradley, 
William James, and Bergson. 

As ALREADY NOTED, Plato’s division of reality 
kito the realms of being and becoming has a 
bearing on his analysis of knowledge and ojnn- 
ion. The divirion relates to the distinction be^ 
tween the intelligible and the sensible, and be- 
tween the opposed qualities of certainty and 
probability, or necessity and contingency, in 
our Judgmients about t^ngs. Hie distincrioai 
between essence ami existence and between 
substance and accident separate aspects Of 
modes of being whidbt fixnction diffemntly4Ui 
c^^jectS’fi^ the knowing mind 

Aristode, for example, holds tta ^^tileve cpti 
be no scientific treatmem: 
for the taidtaal is aoeeb eitak 
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in ranking sophistic as (tealing with that wl^ 
is npt. For the atguments t^f. the sophists. idieal» 
we may say, above all, with the accidentaL^* 
That the accidental is .‘*akin to non-being,’* 
Aristotle thinks may be seen in the £u:t that 
“things which are in another sense come into 
being and pass out of being by a process, but 
things which are accidentally do not«’’ But 
though he rejects the accidental as an object of 
science, he does not, like Plato or Plotinus, ex- 
clude the whole realm of sensible, changing 
things from the sphere of scientific knowledge. 
For him, both metaphysics and physics treat of 
sensible substances, the one with regard to their 
mutable bemgt the other with regard to their 
being mutable — their becoming or changing. 

For Plotinus, on the other hand, “the true 
sciences have an intelligible object and contain 
no notion of anything sensible.” They arc di- 
rected, not “to variable things, suffering from 
all sorts of changes, divided in space, to which 
the name of becoming and not being belongs,” 
but to the “eternal being which is not divided, 
existing always in the same way, which is not 
born and docs not perish, and has neither space, 
place, nor situation • • . but rests immovable in 
itself.” 

According to another view, represented by 
Locke, substance is as such unknowable, wheth- 
er it be body or spirit. Wc use the word “sub- 
stance” to name the “support of such qualities, 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in 
us; which qualities are commonly called acd- 
doats.” The sensible accidents are all that we 
truly know and “we give the geiKral name sul^ 
stance” to “the supposed, but unknown, sup- 
port of those qualities wc find existing.” Some 
of these sensible accidents are what Locke qills 
“primary qualities”— the powers or potentiali- 
ties by which affect one another and also 
our senses. 

But to the extent that our senses fail to dis- 
cocver“tfae bulk, texture, and figure of the mi- 
nute f^rts of bodies, on which their coi^dtut 
tions and differences depend, we are &in to 
make use of their secon^ry qualities, as the 
cjuiracteJiistical notes and marks whereby to 
ideas of them in our mind.” Neverthe- 
powers— which ate %bditiesior accidents^ 
sobstaikxs— seem to be, &r Locke, the 


ukMaiteiieality we.can koos!^^ mtmidkitf 
sensUde quSfitiies,” he writes^ “ate pothisig but 
the :powefs”; which qorpofeal substances haVe 
“to produce sevexal ideas in us, by our seoiCr 
which ideas”— unlike the primary 'quahtiesr^ 
“are not in the things themselves^ othermse 
than as anything is in its cause.” 

Hobbes exemplifies stiU another view. **A 
man can have no themght,” he says, “represent- 
ing anything not subject to sense.** Hobbtis 
does not object to calling bodies “substances,^* 
but thinks that when we speak of “an incorpo** 
real body, or (which is all one) an incorporeal 
substance,** we talk nonsense; “for none of these 
things ever have, or can be incident to sehSe; 
but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit 
(without any signification at all) from deceived 
Philosophers, and deceived, or deceiving. 
Schoolmen.** 

He enumerates other absurdities, such as “this 
giving of names of bodies to accidents, or of 
accidents to bodies,” e.g., by those who say 
that “extension is body.” Criticism of the fallacy 
of reification— the fallacy first painted out jby 
Ockham and criticized so repeatedly in con^ 
temporary semantics— also appears in Hotdbef* 
warning against making substances out of ab* 
stractions or universal “by giving the names of 
bodies to names or speeches.” 

Whenever a theory of knowledge is concerned, 
widi how we know reality, as opposed to macb 
appearances, it considers the manner in. which, 
existing beings can be knowxk— by perceptioci^ 
intuition, or demonstration; and with les^^ect 
to demonstration, it attempts to formulated 
conditions of valid reasoning about matters of 
&ct or real existence. But it has seldom been 
su{^x)5ed that reality exhausts the objects of 
our thought or knowledge. We can conceive 
possibilities npt realized in this world. We cm 
imagine things which do not exist in nalure* 

The meaning of reality— of real as 
to purely conceptual^ot ideal 
from the. notion of tbinghood, of laying, hei^g 
outside the mind, not mej^ely in it.' jtr^tson- 
d controversies abbdt d of 

or of universals, the objects 
relations— it is not the 
ili&A th^, 

the. ttusd. ]!,> 
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id<^ exist apart from minds, the minds of men 
and God, they have teal, not ideal, existence. 
If thet>b)ects of mathematics, such as numbers 
and figures, have existence only as figments of 
the mind, they are ideal beings. 

The judgment of the reality of a thing, James 
thinks, involves “a state of consciousness sui 
generic* about which not much can be said 
“in the way of internal analysis.** The focus of 
this problem in modern times is indicated by 
James* phrasing of the question, “Under what 
circumstances do we think things real?** And 
James gives a typically modern answer to the 
question. 

He begins by saying that “any object which 
remains uncontiadicted is ipso facto believed 
and posited as absolute reality.’* He admits 
that “for most men ... the ‘things of sense* . . . 
are the absolutely real world’s nucleus. Other 
things,** James writes, “may be real for this 
man or that— things of science, abstract moral 
relations, things of the Christian theology, or 
what not. But even for the special man, 
these things are usually real with a less real 
reality than that of the things of sense.** But 
his basic conviction is that “our own reality, 
that sense of our own life which we at every 
moment possess, is the ultimate of ultimates for 
our belief, ‘As sure as I exist!*— this is our utter- 
most warrant for the being of all other things. 
As Descartes made the indubitable reality of 
the mgito go hail for the reality of all that the 
eogto involved, so all of us, feeling our own 
pfiesent reality with absolutely coercive force, 
asciibe an all but equal degree of reality) first to 
whatever things we lay hold on with a sense of 


persbhal need, and second, to whatever fiuther 
things continuously belong with these.*’ 

Hie self or ego is the ultimate criterion of 
being or reality. “The world of living realities 
as contrasted with unrealities,** James writes, 
“is thus anchored in the Ego. . . . That is the 
hook from which the rest dangles, the absolute 
support. And as from a painted hook it has 
been said that one can only hang a painted 
chain, so conversely from a real hook only a 
real chain can properly be hung. Whatever things 
have intimate and continuous connection with my 
life are things of whose reality I cannot doMt, 
Whatever things fail to establish this connection 
are things which are practically no better for 
me than if they existed not at all.’* James 
would be the first to concede to any critic Of hSp 
position, that its truth and good sense depend 
upon noting that word “practically,** for it is 
“the world of ‘practical realities* ** with which 
he professes to be concerned. 

We can in conclusion observe one obvious 
measure of the importance of being in philo- 
sophical thought. The major isms by which the 
historians of philosophy have tried to classify 
its doctrines represent affirmations or denials 
with respect to being or the modes of being. 
They are such antitheses as realism and ideal- 
ism; materialism and spiritualism; monism, du- 
alism, and pluralism; even atheism and theism. 
Undoubtedly, no great philosopher can be so 
simply boxed. Yet the opposing isms do indi- 
cate the great speculative issues which no mind 
can avoid if it pursues the truth or seeks the 
ultimate principles of good and evil. 
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505b-506b; ch 7 [988*34-*>5] 506c; ch 8 
[989*^21-990*8] 507d-508a; ch 9 508C'511c; 
BK II, ch i [993*’i9-3i] 512a'b; bk iv, ch 4 
[ioo8*»32-ioo9*5j 528b; bk ix, ch 9 [1051*4- 
22] 577a-b; bk xii, ch 5 [1071*30-36] 601a; 
CH 7 602a'603b; ch 10 605d'606d; bk xiii, 
ch 2 [1077*14-**! 4] 608b'609a; bk xiv, ch 4 
[i09i*29]-CH 5 [1092*17] 624a>625a / Soul, 
BK III, cH 4 [429*29-*’4] 661c>d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 5 
[644'*20-645*5] 168C'd / Generation of Animals, 
BK n, ch i [73i** 24-33] 272a-b / Ediks, bk i, 
ch 6 [1096*17-23] 341b-c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [724-751] 230b-231a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vu, ch 1-2 26a-d; 
TR viii, ch 3-10 28a'33a; ch 12 33d-34a / 
Second Ennead, tr ziz, ch 11-12 46b-c; ch 
16-18 48b>50a; tr ix, ch 3 67b-c / Third 
Ennead, tr 11, oh 1-2 82c<83d; tr vni, ch 
8-10 132d^l36a / Fourth Ennead, tr vxii, ch 
6 203d'204b / Ffdi Ennead, tr 11, ch z 214c- 
215a; tr hi, ch 11-12 222b-223c; tr xv 226d- 
228b / Sixth Ennead, tr vi, ch 18 320o^321b; 
tr viz, ch 28-29 335b-336b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk viii, ch ir, 272c; 
BK xz, ch 16 331a-c; ch 22, 334b-c; BK Kii, 
CH 2-5 343c-34Sb; bk xiv,/ch 13, 387d / 
Christian Doctrme, bk 1, ch 8 626c-627a; ch 32 
633c-d^ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, PARt L Q 2, a x, 
EBP 2 iOdrild; A 3, ANS 12e44»; Q 3,.A X, ANS 
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14b-15b; a 2 , ans 15c46a; a 7; ftsp 2 19a-c; 17 Plotinus: Fto Emtead^ I* vj» pH 7 74c-Ma / 

QQ 4-6 20c-3ad passim; q 11 , a 4 49d-50b; 

Q z6, a 6, REP I 98b'd; q 18, a 3 106b>107c; 24$c-d ' 

Q 19, A 8 116a'd; q 22* a 4, ans 131c-132b; q 18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine^ BX x, ' ch 5 
23, A 5, RBP 3 135d-137d; q 25, a 6* ans and 625d'626a ' 

REP 1,3 149a-150a; q 36, a 2, ans 192a-194c; 19 Aquinas: Summa Theohg^a, VKKt i, Q 5 

Q 42, A I, REP 1-2 224b>225(l; Q 44, a 1, ans 23b-28b; q 16, a 4,’ ans and rep z-2 97a«c; 

238b>239a; q 47, a 2 257b'258c; q 48, a 2, Q 19, a i, ans 108d«109c; q 20, a 2» ANs’^and 

ANS and rep 3 260c>261b; q 50, a i, ans and rep 4 121b-122a; q 48, a ans and app 4 

REP i 269b-270a; a 2, rep i 270a'272a; a 3, 2l$9b^260c; part i-ii, q i, a 8 6lSa-e; Q 2, 

ANS 272a-273b; Q 57, a i, ans 295a-d; q 65, A 5, Ans and re? 3 618d-619c; 0 *8,' a i, ans 

A2, ANsandREP3 340b-341b;Q7o, A3, REP2 and rep 3 655b'656a; q 22, a a, ans 721c- 

365b-367a; Q 75, a 7 384d-385c; q 76, a 3, 722c; q 27, a 3 738c-739c; q 29, a i, rep i 

ans 391a'393a; a 4, rep 3 393a>394c; q 77, 745a-c; a 5 747c-748b 

A 2 401b-d; A 4, rep i 403a-d; q 79, a 9, rep 3 21 Dante: Ditrine Comedy, paradise, i [ 103-142I 

422b>423d; q 82, a 3, ans 433c-434c; q 93, 107b-d 

A 3 493d-494c; Q 106, a 4, ans 548b-549a; 30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 73a-c 

Q 108, A 4 555b-d; q 118, a 2, rep 2 601c- 31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ill, prop 4-^ 398d- 

603b; PART i-ii, Q I, A 4, REP I 612a-613a; q 399c; prop 12-13 400b-d; part iv, prop 19-22 

2, A 5, REP 2 618d-619c; a 8, rep i 621c-622b; 429d-430c 

Q 3, A 7, ANS 628a-d; q 18, aa 1-4 694a- 46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 224a- 

696d passim 225b; 233d-234b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, Q 5^» > „ . • • 

A I, ANS 15d-18a; Q 71. A 3, REP 1 107c-108bi 

Q 85, A 4 181b-d; PART II-II, Q 23, A 3, REP 3 7 Plato: Euthydemus, 71c-74a / Cratylus, 86a; 

485a-d; part hi, q 7, a 9, ans 751d-7S2c; 113b-114a,c / Phaedrus, 124c-126c / Republic, 

PART HI suppL, Q 74, A I, REP 3 925c-926c BK vi,386b-388a;BK ix,423b-424a/ Timt^us, 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i [103-142J 447a-d / Parmenides, / Theaetetus, 534d- 

107b-d; 11 [112-148] 109a-b; vii [64-75] HSd- 536a; 537a-c / Sophist, 561d-577b / Philehus, 

116a; [121-148] 116b-c; xiii [52-87] 126a-b; 634b-635b / Seventh Letter, 809c-810c 

xxVHi [64-72] 149b-c; xxix [13-36] 150b-c 8 Aristotle: Interpretation, ch 3 [i6*»i9-26] 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 52d / 25d-26a / Prior Anal^ics, bk i, ch 36 [48»4o- 

tations, hi, 84a-b / Directions and Replies, **9] 66d / Metaphysics, bk h, ch i 511b,d- 

llld-112a; 121d-122c; axiom vi 132a; 139b-c; 512b; bk v, ch 7 [1017*31-34] 538a; ch 29 

2iib-d [1024^16-26] 546c-d; bk vi, ch 4 550a,c; bk 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix, 372c-d; ix, ch 10 577c-578aiC 

part IV, prep 422b,d-424a; part v, prop 40, 17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vih, ch 8 132d- 

demonst462c 133c / Pifth Ermead, tr hi, ch 5, 218b; tr v, 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [ 468-490] 185b- ch 1-2 228b-229d; tr vi, ch 6 237b-d 

X35a 13 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par zo 15b-d; 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, bk v, par 5 28b-c; bk vh, par 16-23 48c-50c / 

sect 2 178c; ch xxiii, sect 28 211b-d; sect City of God, bk xi, ch ib, 328c-d / Christian 

36 213c-d; BK HI, ch vi, sect 11-12 271b- Doctrine, bk i, ch 34 634b-c 

272b; BK IV, CH XVI, sect 12 370b-371a 19 Aquinas: Summa Theotogka, part 1, Q 3, 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 206d-207c / Judgement, a 4, rep 2 16d-17c; Q 14, a 9i rep z 83b^d; 

556b-558b; 566d-567a Q 16 94b'100d; Q 17, a 1 lOOd-lOld; a 4 , rep 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 224a-d; i~2 103c-104b; q 18 , a < 4 , rep 3 107d-108c; 

233b-235a; 237d-238d Q 44* ^ ^ns 238b-239a; q 79 , a 9, rep 3 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 217c 422b-423d; Q 119 , a i, ans 604o607b; part 

53 Tames: Psychology, 639a-645b esp 641b-644a i-n, q 3 , a 7 , ans 628a-d; Q 22 , a 2 ^ ans mc- 

722c; q 29, A5, ANS 747c-748b , 

33 . Being as the object of love and desite 21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, iv 1x24- 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124c-126a / Symposium, 126] 112a; xxxiii [49-54] 156d - 

165b-167d / Republic, bk v-vi, 369c-375b; 31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv 51b-54b / 

bk VI, 376d; bk ix, 422c-425b esp 423b-424d Objection/ and Replies; l2^-i25b;" hiuai x 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk 1, ch 9 [19^16-24] 132b; 226d; 229c-d . , : ’ ■ 

268b-c / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 (984»^]-ch 4 31 Spinoza: Ethscs, partt, Axidw 6 355d; part 

[085^8 S02d-503c; ch 7 [988^16) 506c-d; 11 , prop id; schol 376d^377a; PROP':id-4x 

bk xh, ch 7 602a-603b; ch 10 60Sd-606d 382dr383a; prop 32 BB5t;ipmov 433^*88^; 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk ix, ch 7 [1167^34 - prop 44; cohOL2andOWPNiT8i«»iv^. , 

1168H8I 421b.c; CH 9 tn7o»i4-*>i9l 423d- 35 Locke: Human 

424b :«Ot8330d . '-i ■- 
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42 Ka^tt: Pwrv Reason^ 3te-37b; 91d«43b; 102o< 

im 

46 Hegel: PMbsophy of Right, iNtEO, par 23 
174; PAET iii» par aBo 94d*95a / HUosopk^of 
History, wrmo, lS6d-lS7b; paet t, 237d'238a 

S3 JtMMBV Psychology, 141a-b; 636a; 852a 

4s. Beldg as die pervasive objea of oiiod, and 
the iiormal object of the first philosophy, 
metaphysics, or dialectic 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 125a-b / Republic, bk v, 
368c-373c; bk vi-vii, 383d-398c / Parmenides, 

. . 4a6a'491cesp489a-c;507c-509a/ 

535b^536a / Sophia, 561d'574c esp 571a>c / 
PhM>us, 633a-635a esp 634b<fi3Sa / Seventh 
Letter, 809c-810d 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, gh za [149^3-23] 
308d*204a / Metaphysics, bk 1 , ch 9 [992^18- 
993 ^ig} 511a-c; bk 11 , ch 1 [993^19-31] 512a^b; 
bk IV 522a>532d; bk vi, ch i*>bk vn, ch i 
547b,d-551a; bk xi, ch 3-6 589a'592b 

17 Plotinus: Fira Emtead, tr hi 10a42b / Fifth 
Ennead, tr 1 , ch 4 209d'210c; tr v, ch 1-2 
228b^229d; tr ix, gh xi 250C'251a 

19 Afinas: Surnma Theologica, part i, q z, a i, 
REP z-2 3b-4a; q 3 , a 4 , rep z 16d-17e; q 5, 
A 2 24b>25a; q zi, a 2 , rep 4 474-484; q 14, 
A 9, REP z 83b-d; q t6 , aa 3-4 96b-97c; Q 79, 
A 7, ANS 420d-421c; a 9 , rep 3 422b-423d; 
a Ba, A 4, REP X 434c-435c; q 87 , a 3 , rep z 

, 467b*468a; part x-iz, q 3 , a 7 , ans 628a-d; 
Q 9, A I, ANS and REP 3 6574-6584; q zo» a x, 
RRP 3 6624-6634 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part z-zit q 94, 
A 2 , ANS 221d-223a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 269b-270e 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 40a-484 esp 
40a-41b,43a-c,43d-45a 

32 DBsesaras: Discourse^ part zv, 53b-4 / 
Objectkms and Replies, 26la 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part n, prop 44 ; corol a 
and hemonst 3^ 

:E$ hocKs: Human Understanding, sx n, ch viz, 
SECT 7 1324 

, 42 Kant; Pure Reason, la-4a,e; 129a-c; 120b 
.0b z] / Judgjemm, 551a*552c; 603d-607c esp 
606d'fi07e 

M Heorls PMhsophy of Right, prep, 6a-7a; 
PART in, par 360 1134-114a,c / PhR&rophy of 

: History, memo, lS64457b; part z, 234b-c; 
2434-2460 

4hi Being as the measure of truth in judgments 
of the mind: clarity and distinctness as 
-criteria of the reality of an idea 

W 7lc-74a esp 7ab-c / 

\'.OS8^its, 8Sa-89b / Parmenides, S07e*5Q9a esp 
g0id4D9a / SopAitf, 558c-d; 575a-577b 

, . ;#.ARiSTOTta: Categories, ch 5 [ 4 * 10 ^ 12 ] 8bf9a; 

. €B 10 [ 12 ^x 5 ] 17d-18a; ca sa [z 4 ^zi>ai] 20b 


/ Jnterpremm, 'CS 3 (16^19-26] 854-26a / 
Prior Anafydsti man, cHR 724-73a 

/ Posterior Anafytics, bk x, oh 19 px^i7-44] 
Illod / Physkt, bk 1, ca z 259a-b / JM^-^ 
physics, BK IV, ca 3-8 524b-532d; bK v, ch 7 
(xoz7*3i*-34] 538a; ch 29 [ioa4^2a>39] 546c- 
547a; bk vi, ch 4 550a,c; bk ix, ch zo 577c- 
578a,e; bk xi, ch 4-6 589d^592b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, 

A 4, REP 2 16d-17c; q 14, a 8, rep 3 82c-83b; 
q z6, aa 1-2 94b-96b; q 16, a 8^ 17, a i 
994-1014; q 21, A 2 , ans 125c-d; part i~iif 
Q 2, a 3, ans 617b-618a 

22 Chaucer: Troilusard Cressida, bk iv, stanza 

154108 b ' / 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56b f 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part zv 51b'54b V 

Meditations, x-iv, 75a-89b; iv-v, 92d-96a; vi 
98c-d / Directions and Replies, 108a-115a,ci 
121b-122c; 124c-125b; 126b-127c; def, iii-^i>A 
130b; POSTULATE iv-vii 131a-c; axiom vi\ 
132a; axiom x 132b; prop ix-ixi 132c433a; ^ 
237c-238b; 2574 

31 Spznoza: part 11 , dep 4 373b; prop 32 

385c; prop 43 388c-389b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 1, ch hi, 
sect 24-25 120a-d; bk u, gh vni, sect 1-6 
133b-134a; ch xiii, sect zi 150d-151b; sect 
25-26 154a-c; ch xxnz, sect 5 205a-b; sect 
15 208c-d; sect 32 212c-d; ch xxxn 243c- 
248b passim, esp sect 19 247a-b; bk hi, ch 
VI, sect 46-47 281d-282b; bk iv, ch v, sect 
7-9 330b-331a; ch x, sect 7 350d-351a; ch 
X, sect 19-CH XI, SECT I 354a-c; cH xi, sect 
12 357c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 36b-c; 85d-88a; 179c- 
182b / Pref, Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
367d-368a / Judgement, 603d'604b 

53 James: Psychology, 141a-142a; 636a; 638a- 
641a; 879b-882a esp 881a-b 

Being and becoming: the reality of change; 
the nature of mumble beina 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 94c*d; 99b-104b; 113c-114a,c 
i Phaedrus, 124c-126c / Symposium, 165c-166b; 
167a-d / Phaedo, 231b-232b; 247b-248c / 
Republic, bk ii, 322d-323a; bk v, 368c'373c; 
BK vi-vii, 383d-398c; bk vni, 403B-b / Ti- 
maeus 442a-477a,c esp 447a-d, 435c-4S8b / 
Parmenides 486a-511d / Theaetetus, 517d-$34b 
/ Sophia, 561d-574c / Statesman, 587a-b / 
PMlebus, 610d-617d; 631d^635a esp 634b4S3te 
y Lotus, BK X, 760a-765c 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk x 259a-2684 esp ch 8 
267a-4; bk 11 , ch i 268b,d-270a; bk in, ch 
z-3 278a-280c; ca 6 (206*18-^16] 284e-2^a; 

, BK tv, ch iz ( 2x9^23-31} 299c-d; Bg vi, ca 6 
3I9c-321a / Heavens, bk i, ca 3 360d^2a; 
CH o (377'*29-278^j 369a-4; br iv, ca 3 
. ■ {310*22-311*12} 402b-c; 08 4 l3iz'!*2p-33J403c 

'/GeneriionandCorruptklni:9xi$,on^413e» 
416c; BK II, ca 9-zi 4364-441a« / i MriS** 
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cm 3 to«>i8^>36^51»<t-SlSb; oh 4 {lobo^- 
iooi*s] S18d>S19d; feK IV, CB 5 SaSc-SSOc; 
CB 7 tioii’*33-ioia*9l 531 c*533b; ch 8 twu** 
23^33] ^3d: BK V, <m 4 534d-53Se; bk vn, 
OR 7-9 SSSb'SSSb; bk tx, oh 3 11047*10-39] 
S73b-o; CH 6 Ii048'*i8-34J S74a-c; ch 8 
[io49’*39*i05o^] 57Se-d; ch so tio5i’*36-3o} 
578 b; bk x, cH 10 586C'd: bk xi, ch 6 SSOd- 
5B2b; CH 9 593d-594d; ch ii-ut 596B'S98 b,c; 
BK XII 598a-606d e$p ch ar-3 S98e>S99d, ch 
6^e01b605a 

9 AbistCtle: GettenttUm of Animals, bk v, ch 1 
1778*39-'^] 320a-4 

10 Galbn: Natural Faculties, bk 1 , ch 3 167b' 
168c; CH 5 169b«; bk ii, ch 3, 186d 

11 Niccmachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 811b-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i I 146-338J 
2d'Sa; BK n [394-307J 18d-19B: 1749-7541 
24c; [1003-1033] 27d'28a 

12 Aureuus: MeHutions, bk a, sect 17, 2S9c- 
d; BK IV, sect 36 26M; sect 43-43 267b; 
sect 46 267c; bk v, sect 33 272b; bk vi, sect 
15 275a'b; bk vh, sect 18 281a; sect 49-50 
282d'283li; bk vin, sect 6 285d-286a; bk ix, 
sect 19 293b; SECT 35-36 294d-29Sa; bk x, 
sect 7 297b-c 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, lOSlb 

17 PLonwes: Second Etmead, tr i, ch 3-4 36b- 
37b; TR IV, CH 6 Sld-S2a: tr v S7d'60c passim 
/ Third Ennead, tr ii, ch i-a 82C'83d; tr vi, 
CH 7 - 19 110d-119a / Ft/iA Ennead, tr vih, ch 
13-13 245C-246C / Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch 17-33 
261c-264c; ch 35-30 265b'268c: TR iii 281a- 
297b esp CH 1-8 281a-285d, ch ai-37 293a- 
297a; tr v, ch 3 30te'b 

18 Augustine: C^ttfessktns, bk hi, par 10 ISb-d; 
BK IV, par 15-19 23a-24b; bk vii, par 1-7 
43b-45d; par 16-33 48c-50c; bk xi, par 6 
90c-d; BK xn, par 3-6 99d-100c esp par 6, 
100c; par 8, 101b; par 15 lOlb-c; par 34-36 
104c-10Sb; par 38 105c-d: bk xui, par 48 124a 

, / Christian Doctrine, 3ki,cb9 627a; bk ii, ch 
38 6S4b-e 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theolopea, part i, q 3, a 3 , 
ANS i2C'14a; ,q 4 , a 1 , rep 1 20d'21b; Q 9 , a 1, 
ans SOc-OOc; q 10, a 4 , rep 3 43b-44b; a 5 , 
ANS 44b-45c; Q a6 , a i, rep 3 150b-c; q 39, 
A 1, REP 4 163a-163b; Q 65 , a 4 342b-343c; 
Q 86, A 3 463b>d: fart i-h, q 10, a 1, rep 3 

. 662d-663d 

aoAvHNAS: Stmma Theologica, part t-«, q 
ii», A a, .REP 3 349a-d; part m, q 63. a 4, 
• RBP a a61a-8fiia; pabt hi soppl, q 91, a 3 , 
RBP3lO«>d'ie23c 

28 MoNTAiONE:&«yr,292a-2Wb ■ 
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42 ICvnt: Fmt Reason^ 1^-b; 

tSb-e, 49a-b; 74b^76(n^^«(^; 

9 M* 93 e; 9 S*-d$ ISSb^iadb Itheds]; mhA^ 
145c; a00e*304c 

46 Hbgel: Phihfophy tf Hioory^ intro^ ITit^ 


179d; 186d490b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiv, 608a4> 
53 James: Psychology, 582a-884b passim 


6* The cause of existefice 


Old Testament: Cenesis, 1*2; / Nehemahf 

9:6— (D) IIEsdrais, 9x6/ Joh, 26:7; 38:i*-42:2 
/ Psahns, 3 esp 8:3-6; tgiv, 89 :ii-t2; 102125; 
136:5-9— (D) Psalms, 8 esp 8^-6; i8»; 
88:12-13; iora6; ! Jeremiah, 31:35— 

{D) Jeremias, / Amos, 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiassicus, 18:1— (Z>) OT, lEcde* 
siasdeus, 18:1 

New Testament: Acts, 14:15; i7a2-32— (Z>) 
Acts, 14:14; 17:22-32 / Romans, 11:36 / 
Colossians, 1:16-17 / Hebrews, 1:10 / Reeeia* 
tion, 4:11— (Z>) Apocalypw, 4:11 
7 Plato: Timaeus, 447 b- 448 a / Laws, bk* % 
760 a* 765 d esp 763 d' 764 a 
5 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk it> or 
122 bsd 423 c; ch 7 [92^8-25] 126 di CH 5 *>i 2 
127 a' 131 b / Metaphysics, bk 1 , ch 7 {988^5-16] 
506 c*d; CH 9 (991^1-9] 509 c-d; ch 10 Sliced; 

BK II, ch I [ 993^27-31] 5l2a-b; BK Y, CH S 

[1017^10-17] 53 Sb; BK VII, ch 17 565 a*<S 66 a,c; 
BK xn, CH 6^7 601 b- 603 b / Soul, bk it; gr 4 
[415^11-14] 64 M 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Anmals, bk 1 , ch x 
(640*4-9] 162 b 

12£picTBni8: Discourses, bk 1, ch 14, 120d' 
121a 

18 Augustine: CorfesshOs, bk i, par to 3b-e / 
Christian Doctrine^ bk 1 , oh 32 6^>d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theolo^, part x, q 2, 
A 3, ANS 12c44a; Q 3 , a 4 , ans 16d47e; a 5, 

: .EBr2 17c-18b; Q 5 , a 2 , rbp 1-2 24b<'l$iil[!; q 89 
A 1 34d^Se; a 2 , ans 35c«36b; A 3 , ans and 
REP I 36b*37e; A 4 , ans S7e*38cr 0 9, a 2« 
ANS 39c*40d; Q 14, A 8 d2o83b; <20^ 44-^6 
2S8R'25Sd; Q 57 , a 2 , ans and aep 3 595^ 
397a; q 6i, a 1 3t4d'^51>; Q 65 539a^543e; 
Q 75, A 6, RBP 2 383e'384c; Q 104 534e-S38c; 
Q 105, A 39 ANS 540e^5^brA $9 
543b; PART 1-11, Q 18, A 4, ANS 696b-d' ' ' 

*28 Harvey: On Animal Generatkmt 443bi« 

51 Descartes: Discottrse, part 58d*i86a / 
Maditathns, 111, 87 c *4 / (Hyawiam 'oui Re^ 
AXIOM IX 133b; 313bHd- 

51 SpiKOXA:£fA«ef,PABTXtSSPx5iSR;ihibPxpi 
SOBOL 563 c- 363 e; prop 24-49 568 idMi 60 ; 
pr€h> 33 367M69r: 

375c; PROP .109 *mp a 

;aGaafc; 590 b ' 



m 

Tke eame ^^xtstmee,) 

02 Multok; ParatUse Lost^ bk hi [ 80-134] 137a- 
138a; bk yxx 217a-231a :esp [z^-169] 220b, 
[601-640] 230a-23U , 

35 Logke: Human Hnderstmdini^ bk 11 , ch xv, 

^ . SECT 12 lOSb-e; ch xxvi, sect z- 2, 217a-c 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 2-4 
.. 413b'414a; sect 25-33 417d-419a; sect 36 
419C'd; sect 45-46 421b-Q; sect 48 422a; 
$£€^38-91 430a'431a; sect 146-150 442a- 
443b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 

74,484a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 140b,d-145c; 177b-179b 
. / Practical Reason, 334b-337a,c 
45 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 1, 24Sd- 
246c 

7 * TIm divisions or modes of being 

70. The distinction between essence and exist- 
ence: existence as the act of being 
Ckn Testament: Exodus, 3:14 
8 Aristotle : Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 3 (1047 *30 - 
'»2]572c 

17 Plotinus: Third Ermead, tr vii, ch 6 122a'd 
/ Fifth Ennead, tr v, ch 13, 234d-235a 
IB Augustine: City of God, bk xi, ch 10, 328C'd 
19 Aquinas: Swnrna Theologka, part i, q 3, 
A 4 l^d-17c; a 5, ANS and rep i 17c-18h; a 6, 
ANs 18c-19a; a 7 , ans and rep i 19a-c; q 4, 
A z, rep 3 20d-21b; a 2 , ans and rep 3 21b- 
22b; A 3, REP 3 22b-23b; q 6 , a 3 29c-30b; 
Q7, A I. ANS and rep 3 31a-d; a 2 , ans and 
REP 1 31d-32c; Q 8 , a i, ans 34d-35c; q 9 , a 2, 
ANS 39c-40d; q 10 , a 2 , ans 41d-42c; Q 11 , a 4, 
ANS 49d'50b; q 12 , a 2 , ans and rep 3 
51c-52c; A 4, ANS and ref 3 53b-54c; q 13, 
All, ANS 73c-74b; q 25, a i, rep 2 143d-144c; 
Q 29, A I, REP 4 162a-163b; q 34, a 1 , ref 2 
185b-187b; q 39, a 2 , rep 3 203b-204c; q 44, 
A I 238b-239a; q 50, a 2 , rep 3 270a-272ia; 
Q 54, A I, ANS and REP 2 285a-d; a 2 , rep 2 
^ 285d-286c; a 3 , ans and rep 2 286c-287b; 

A 5 , REF 4 382a-383b; q 88, a 2, rep 4 
471c-472c; part i-ii, q 3 , a 7 , ans 628a-d 
31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 52d-53a / 
Medimioni, v 93a-96a / Otjeetions and Re- 
f/^^4IOa-112m U2d^ll3b; 126b-127c; postu- 
.UATB V 131b-c; AXIOM i^lSld; Axn^ x-prop z 
132b-G; 158b-162a passim; 217d-218a 
$1 Spxnoea:- Ethics, part i, def 8 355o; axiom 
7 35Sd; prop 7 356c; prop 8, schol 2 356d- 
PROP 11 358b^359b; prop 17 , schol, 
, BBSbrc; PROP 20 363d-364a; prop 24-^25 36Sa- 
b; PROP 34 369a; part n» bsp 2 373b; axiom z 
373c; part lu, prop 7 d99a; part zv, def 3 

; jjV 'ix>c«B: Human Understandktf^ ek zii, ch v, 
SECT 1.^ 263d-265a; bk iv, ch ix, sect i 349a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 179c-182b; 191d-192b 


7 to 7h 

46 Hegel: PMhm^y of Right, part zix, par 280 
94d-95a / PMhsophy cf History, intro, 165a- 
b; 178c-d; part i, 233d-234b 

53 James : Psychology, 640b [fn i]; 644b 

75. The distinction between substance and 
attribute, accident or modification: inde- 
pendent and dependent being 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 2 [i*20-^9] Sb-c; 

ch 5 6a-9a; ch 7 [8*i2-*»24] 13a-d / Topics, 
bk V, CH 4 [i33'*i5-i34*4] 184d-185b / Sophis- 
tical Refutations, CH 7 [169*33-36] 233a; ch 22 
[i78'*37-i79*io] 246c / Physics, bk i, ch 2 
[i85*2o]-cH 3 [187*10] Metaphysics, 

BK I, CH 9 [990^2-991*2] 509a; [992^18424] 
511a; BK IV, CH 4 [1007^0-^18] 526c-52|7a; 
BK V, CH 7 [1017*23-31] 537d-538a; ch\ii 
[1019*1-14] 540a; bk vii, ch 3 [1029*7-26] 
5Slc-d; ch 4-6 552b-555a; bk vizi, chW 
[io43'*i8-24] 568a-b; ch 4 [i044'»8-26] 569b; 
BK IX, ch I [1045^*28-32] 570b; ch 7 [1049*19^ 
^i] 574d-575a; bk x, ch 2 580b'd; bk xii, ch 
1 [1069*18-25] 598a; ch 4-5 599d'601a; ch 7 
[1072^4-13] 602c-d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 2 
[648**35]-ch 3 [649'*22] 173b-174b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk xii, sect 30, 
310a 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr viii, ch 6 203d- 
204b / Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch 3 253a-b; ck 5, 
254c-d; ch 15 260c-d; ch 25 265b-d; tr ii, 
CH 14-15 276c-277b; tr hi, ch 3 282a-c; ch 6 
284a-c; ch 8, 285b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 6 

18c-19a; q 6, a 3, ans 29C'30b; q 7, a 2, ans 
31d'32c; q 9, a 2 39c-40d; q ii, a i, rep 1-2 
46d-47d; a 2, rep i 47d-48d; a 4, rep 2 
49d-50b; q 29, a i, ans and rep 3 162a'163b; 
Q 39» A 204c-205c; q 40, a 1, rep i 

213b-214b; a 2, rep 4 214b-215b; Q 44, a 2, 
ANS and REP 1 239b-240a; q 45, a 4 244d>245c; 
Q 54, A I 285a-d; a 3 286c>287b; Q 67, a 3 
351b'352a; q 76, a 4 393a-394c; a 6 396a-d; 
Q 77, A 1 399C'401b; a 6 404c-405c; q 85, a 5, 
REP 3 457d-458d; q 90, a 2, ans 481d-482c; 
Q 115, A 1, ans and rep 5 585d-587c; part 1-11, 
Q 7, A i, ans and rep 2-3 651d-652c; a 4, 
rep 3 654b'655a; q 17, a 4, ans 688d-689c; 
Q 18, A 3, rep 3 695d-696b; Q 29, a 2, rep 1 
745c-746b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theolopca, part i^n, q 49 , 
A 2 , ans and rep 3 2b-4a; q 50, a 2 7c-8a; q 
52, A 1, ANS ISd-lSa; q 53, a 2 , rep 3 21 a-d; 
Q a 4 , ANS 78e-79b; part zi-n, q 23 ^ a 3, 
EBP 3 485a-d; part hi, q 2, a 1 , ans 710a- 
711c: part 111 SUPPL, Q 70 , A z, ANS 893d- 
895d; Q 79, a z, rep 4 951b-953b; q 83, A 3 » 
ans 978c-lM0d 

30 Bacon: Novum Orgamm, bk z, aph 66, 1144' 
115a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part 1 , 414; part zv, 
524 / Meditations, zzz 8l4-8to passiffl, esp 
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87b-88c / Objections aniRepUeSiiMLV v 130b-c; 
DEF IX 130d; 13Sb'136b; 136e; 139b<t; 153d; 
162d 16Sd$ md; 211b-c; 228c 229c 
31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part i, dbf 3-5 355b; axiom 
M 355c-d; PRbp 1-9 355d>357d; prop 10, 
SGHOL 358a-b; prop 19 363c<d; prop 20, 
COROL 2 364a; prop 21-23 364a-36Sa 
35 Locke: Human Understandings bk 1, ch hi, 
SECT 19 ll7c-d; BK II, CH XII, SECT 3-6 147d- 
148c; CH xiii, SECT 17-20 152a-d; ch xxiii 
204a-214b esp sect 1-15 204a>208d;cH xxxit, 
sect 24 247C'd; bk hi, ch ix, sect 12-13 
287d>268d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect 1-7 
413a<414c; sect 25-33 417d-419a passim; 
sect 49 422b; sect 73-78 427b'428b; sect 
88-91 430a-431a; sect 101-102 432c-433a 
42 Kant: Pure Reasons 33a-d; 74b-76c; 130b- 
133c esp 131c-d; 140b,d-143a / Practical 
Reasons 310d-311d / Judgements 529c-S30a; 
550a-551a,c; 566b'd; 580c-d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights additions, 26 
121 a-b; 39 122d / Philosophy of History s intro, 
160c-161a; part i, 211 a-c 
53 ] aues \ Psychology s 572a-b 

73(1) The conceptions of substance 

8 Aristotle: Categories s ch 5 6a-9a; ch 7 
[8*i2-'*24] 13a-d / MetaphysicSs bk v, ch 8 
538b'C; bk vii-viii 550b,d-570d; bk x, ch 2 
580b-d; bk xii, ch i 598a-c; bk xni, ch 2 
lio 77 *i 4 -'*ii] 608b-609a 
12 Aurelius: MeditationSs bk vii, sect 23 281b 
17 Plotinus ; Sixth Enneads tr i, ch 2-3 252c- 
253b; ch 10 257b-258b; ch 25 265b-d; tr hi, 
ch 2-10 281c-286d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part i, q 3, 
A 5, rep 1-2 17C'18b; a 6 18C'19a; q ii, a 3, 
ans 49 a-c; q 13, a 9, ans 71b-72c; qq 29-43 
161d-237a,c passim^ esp q 29, a 2 163b-164b; 
Q 45, A 4 244d-245c; qq 75-76 378a-399b 
passim; q 88, a 2, rep 4 471c-472c; part i-ii, 
Q 17, A 4, ans 688d-689c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part n-n, q 4 , 
A I, ans and rep i 402a-403d; part hi, qq 1-3 
701b,d-730b; q 17 806d-809d passim; part hi 
SUPPL, Q 83 974d-983b passim 

23 Hobbes: Leviathans part 111, 172b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organums bk ii, aph 37 168 d- 
169c 

31 Descartes; Objections and ReplieSs dep v- 
vni 130b-d; lS3c-155c 

31 Spinoza: Ethicss part i, def 3,6 355b; prop 
x -9 355d-357d; prop 11-14 358b'360a; prop 
15 , schol 360b-361d; prop 19 363c''d; part 
XI, prop 10 376c-377a 

35 hoxsKz: Human Understanding, bk i, ch hi, 
sect 19 117c-d; bk n, ch xii, sect 6 148b-c; 
ch xnii sect 17-20 152a-d; ch xxxxi 204a- 
214b; CH xxxx, sect 6-13 240d-243b; ch 
XXXXX, SECT 24 247c-d; bk hi,' GH VI, SECT 21 
27dc^d; BBCT 42 280b-c; on ix, sect iIhsj 


287d-29Qa; bk xv, oh vx, sect 4-1(^3314:33^ 

, p'atoi, eSp’sE'cf ix '334b-S3'5b\'' ' 

35 BEkKEXET: Huhtdh Khoteted^, sect 4-7 
414b-c; sect 26-27 418a-b| iEct,7v427b-c; 
sect 88-91 430a-431a; sEct x3^-X3;d 440a-b; 
SECT 139 440d 

42 Kant: Pure ReatOUs ISb-c; ^a{ 63d-64a; 
69c-72c; 74b-76c; 81b-83b; 86c-B7b;91d-93b; 
95a-d; lOOd-lOlb; 121a-128b; 13lc^d; 137a- 
140c; 162b-163a; 186b-d / Jut^ernem, 565b-d; 
566d-567a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 146 
55c-d / Philosophy of Historyi iNtRo; 156d- 
157b; PART x, 211a-c; 227d-228a 
53 James: Psychologys 221b; 223a 

73(2) Corporeal and spiritual substances, com- 
posite and simple substances: the kinds 
of substance in relation to matter and 
form 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk 1, ch 7 265b-267a; 
BK 11, ch i 268b,d-270a; bk xv, ch a 288b- 
289a / Heavens, bk 1, cH 9 t277**a6-278'*9] 
369a-d; bk iv, ch 4 [312*12-17] 403d / Gen- 
eration and Corruption, bk i, ch 3 413c-416c / 
Meteorology, bk iv, ch 12 493d-494d / Meta- 
physics, BK in, ch I [995'*i3-i 8] 514a; [9^5'*3i- 
39] 514b; [99^*13-15] 514c; ch 2 1997*34- 
998*19] 516a-d; ch 4 [999^4-^23] 518a-c; ch 
5 520c-521b; ch 6 [1002^11-32] 521b-d; bk v, 
CH 8 538b-c; bk vn-vnr550b,d-570d; bk xl 
ch 1 [i059*33-'*i4] 587b-c; ch 2 [io^*3-*27] 
588a-b; [1060^23-29] 588dr589a; bk xii-xiv 
598a'626d / Soul, bk ii, ch 1-2 642a'644c 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, ch xi, 240d- 
241a 

12 Aurelius : Meditations, bk iv, sect 2f 265b- 
c; BK vii, sect 23 281b; bk vni, sect 11 
286b; BK XII, sect 30 310a'b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr iv, ch 2-4 
50b-Sla; ch 6 51d-52a; tr v, ch 2 58b-d / 
Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 7*19 110d-119a / 
Fourth Ennead, tr vni, ch 6 203d-204b / 
Fifth Ennead, tr i, ch 2 208c-209b; tr tk, ch 3 
247b-d / Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch 27-28 266c- 
267c; TR 111, CK 2-10 281C-28M; tr v, ch 5-8 
307a-308c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii; jpar x-2 43b- 
44a; par 7 45a-d; par x6 48c-49a; par 20 49d; 
par. 26 51c'd; bk xii, par 9-6 lOOa-c; 
lOla-b; par 16 102d-103aj par'. 18-22 lOSSp 
104b; par 24-26 104c-105b; pair 28^30 105c- 
108c; par 38-40 106d-110a; bk xtxr, par 48 

^ 124a / City of God, bk xi, cH m 3274^3284 

19 Aquinas: Sttmma Theolo}ftca\'^^,h^f%, q 3 
14a-20c; Q 6, A 3, rep i 29c-30bt Q^t A r, ans 
31a^d; Q 8, A i, rep % 34d-35b; A d 3Sb'3|6b; 

Q 9, A 2, REP 3 b III A '4, 

sob; Q r 4 , A 2, REF 4 4. 

EBP 3 107 ddWb; 4 iS 3 a^l 83 b; 

A 2 , kEF 163 b- 164 b; Q 40, a 1, aEpk 813 b- 
3«b; 4^* A 4 244d-24Sc; 9f'56 388#* 
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Q TP* A RBF a 365b'3$7a; qq 75--76 378a- 
, d^b; Q 77, A 1, ANs and kep 2-3,6 399C'401b; 
Q ^5* A 5, luip 3 457d-458d; q 86 , a 3 463b-d; 
Q 88 , a 2, REP 4 471c-472c; q 104 , a i, ans and 
REP M 534c-S36c; q zz5, a z 585d-587c; a 3, 
RBR 2 588c*589c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thealogtca^ part i-n, q 52, 
A I, ANS 15d-18a; part n-iz, q 24 , a zz, ans 
498b-499c; part iii, q 2 , a z, ans and rep 2 
710a-711c; part 111 suppl, q 69 , a z, ans and 
REP 2 885c-886c; Q 79 , a 2 , rep 2 9S3b'955c; 
Q 92, A z, ans 1035c<-1033b 
' 21 'Dante: Dwine Comedy^ paradise, vii [121- 
148] tl6b*c; XRix [13-36] ISOb'C 
23 Hobbes: LmViMaa, partzii, 172a-177c; part 
zv, 258b-261a; 269d-271b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 17b<d / 
Novum Organum^ br 11 , aph 37 168d‘169c 

.31 Descartes: Discourse^ part zv, 51d^52a / 
Mvd&akontf vz 96b-103d / Ohjectiom and Re- 
/n&x, DBF vi-vizi 130c-d; 153C'155c 

31 Spinoza: Ethks^ part 1 , prop 15 360a-361d; 
^ part xz, prop z -2 373<i’374a; prop 6 374d- 

375a; prop 7, schol 375b«c 
35 Locke: Human Understandings bk iz, gh xui, 
SECT i6-z8 151d452c; ch xv, sect zz 165a-b; 


.;a9]8«3<M44a 

9 Aristotle: ModmiefAmmah<t& 4 [699*^12- 
700*^}234d-235a 

i2 Lucretius: Neame ofThmgSs rk x [ 215-250] 
3d-4b; [483^634] 7a-8d 

16 Ptolemy: Ahnagests bk x, 5a*6a; bk xziz, 
429a-b 

16 Kepler: Epitomes bk zv, 929b-930b 

17 Plotinus: Second Etmeads tr i, cn i-4 35a- 
37b; CH 8 39c-d; tr zv, ch 6 51d-52a / Fourdt 
Ermeads tr viz, ch zo-z2 198d>200a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgicas part i, q 9, a 2 
39c-40d; 9 10, a 2, rep z-2 41d-42c; a 3,|Ans 
and REP z 4ic-43b; aa 5-6 44b-46d; Q 18 Ja 3, 
REP 3 106b-107c; q 22, a 2, ans 128d-130d; 
Q 46, A I, REP 2-3 250a-252d; q 48, a 2, ans 
and REP 3 260c-261b; Q 50, a 5 274b'275a; 
Q 63, A I, REP 2 325c-326c; q 66, a 2 345d- 
347b; Q 68, A z, ans 354a-355c; q 75, a\ 6 
383c-384c; Q 76, a 3, rep 1-2 391a-393a; q 97, 
A I 513c>514c; a 4 515d-5i6d; q 104, a z, rep 
1,3 534c-536c; q 113, a 2, ans 576d-577d; 
part i-ii, q 22, A 1, REP 3 720d'721c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgicas part i-ii, q 49, 
A 4, ANS 5a-6a; q 85, a 6 182d-184a; part 
ii-ii, Q 24, a zz, ANS 498b>499c; part iiz 
suppl, q 91, a i 1016b-1017c; aa 4-5 1022d- 
1025b 

21 Daitte: Divine Comedys paradise, vxi [64-84] 
115 d- 116 a; [121-148] 116 b>c;xiii [52-87]126a-b 

31 Descartes: Ohjectims and ReplieSs 127 c-d 

31 Spinoza: EthicSs vakt i, prop ^8 356b-'357d; 


CH xxi, sect 2-4 178c-|79c; ch xxiii, sect 5 
305a-b; sect 15-37 208c-214b; ch xxvii,sbct 
2 3l9b-c; BK HI, ch X, sect 15 295a-c; bk iv, 
CH lllr SBCT 6 313C'315b; €H X, SECT 9-I9 
. 351b;254c passim; ch xvi, sect 12, 370c-371a 

38 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect 1-29 
413r:418c; sect 35-^38 419c-420a; sect 47-50 
, 421c-422c; sect ^- 8 x 426b-428d; sect 86-91 
,439o-481e passim; sect 133-Z42 439c-441c 
63 Kant: Fmt Reasons lOOd-lOlb; 121a-128b; 

I66b*d; 2<9d-204c / Judgements S57c-558b; 
; : S65b^; 566d-567a 

66 Hsoel: Fhdosophy of Historys intro, 156d- 
157b; 160c461a; 165a-b; part z^ 227d-228a 
33 Jambs; F^ychohgys 118b-119b passim; 220b- 
226RC^821a-823R 

7H0 Omi^Uoaxidllxio^^ 

CH 13 [23*18-26] 
' / Hmmss bk i, ch z -3 359a-$62a; ch 9 

370b-d; bk L CH 10-bk iZr CH i 
V/ 3706 ^ 37611 ^ BK JUi CH 6396a-e / Meu^pkydPSs 
. wa mt cm 2 [ 99 ^ 1 - 28 ] 514d; bk zV:, ch 5 
: 1 ?:^^ 528d5 BK V, CH 5 

i Si*58] BK IK, CH 8 [|O50^5}-ch 9 11051^1) 
,, 3MM>-577b; bk x, ch 10 586c-d; bk xi, ch 6 

/. bk XII, CH I [ 1069^30-^] 

GB a IZ06944-27] 598d-imR; ch 3 
599c; oh 6-3 60UHK]Srscb so 


prop Z2-13 359b-d; prop 15, schol, 361d 

32 Milton: Paradise Losts bk i [116-156] 96a- 
97a; bk 11 [94-105] llBa-b; bk vz [320-347] 
203a-b; [430-436] 205b 

33 Pascal: Vacuums 358a 

36 Newton: OpticSs bk hi, 541b 

3$ Locke: Human Understandings bk hi, ch hi, 
SECT 19, 259c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect 141 
441a-b 

62 Kant: Pure Reasons 121a-128b; 203d-204c / 
Practical Reasons 348d-349a 

53 Jambs: Psychohgys 221b-222b; 224a'b 

73(4) Extension and thought as dependant 
substances or as attributes of infinite sub- 
stanoe 

31 Descartes: Discourses part zv, 5Xdr52R / 
MeditationSs vz 96b^l03d / Oijections and 
RepUeSs def vz-vhz 130c*d; prop iv 133c; 
135d-136b; 152d-155d esp 153c-155e; 224d- 
2254$ 231a-232d; 243b 

31 Spinoza: EthkSs part z, prop 14, colUH. 2 
360a; PART XX, def m 373a-b;pRQP XHz373d- 
.374a; feop 5-6 374c375a; prop 27 , schol 
375b-c / , 

35 Locks: Human lhdentamliiigs nKas, <m xzzi, 

■ SBCTi8l53a-e - 

M KaaetiJui^ement^ mdc^ > • 
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9 A&i$totui: CatqicHes ^ cn 5 {4*xo->X9] 8b-9a 
/ Physics , BK I, CH 6-bk 11, cb x 264e-270a; 
BK m , OB t-3 278a-280c; bk y-vzxi 304a*355d 
/ Qencraiion smd Cmuption , bk t , ch i-> 5 
409a^2ab; bk u, oh 9-10 436d'439c / 
physics , BK I, CH 3 [983^7>^84^8] 501d«502c; 
BK ni, CH 4 {999^4-^^24] SlSa-c; bk vix,cix 7-9 
555a-558a; bk vin, ch 1 [1042*24-^7] 566b'd; 
CH 3 [i043'*i5-a3l 568a-b; ch 4-5'568d^569d; 
BK IX, CH z 570b,d>571b; ch 3 572a-c*, ch 6-7 
573G-575a; bk xi, ch 9 593d-594d; ch ii 
596a'd; ch 12 {1068*7-^26] 596d-597d; bk 
XH, ch z- 5 598a>601a / Soul , bk 11, ch 4 
[4i6*»3-i 7] 646d-647a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, ch 2 167b' 
168c; CH 5 169b'c; bk ii, ch 4, 187a'b; bk in, 
CH 7 203b-205a; ch 15. 214d-215d 

17 Plotinus: Second Ermead, tr i, ch 3-4 36b- 
37b; TR IV, CB 6 51d'S2a; tr vi, ch 1-2 60c- 
62b / Third Ermead, tr vi, ch 7-19 llOd- 
119a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part i, q 3, 
A 6, ANS 18c-19a; 0 9, a 2 39c-40d; Q 41, a 3 
219d-221c; a 5 222b-223b; q 44, a 2 239b- 
240a; q 45, aa 1-5 242a-247a passim; a 8 
249b-250a; Q 50, a 5 274b-275a; Q 53 280d- 
284d; Q 65, A 4 342b-343c; Q 66, aa 1-2 343d- 
347b; Q 67, A 3, ANS and rep i 351b-352a; 
Q 73, A 3 371d-372c; q 75, a 6 383c-384c; 
Q 76, A 4 393a-394c; q 78, a 2, ans and rep 4 
409a-410a; q 90, a 2, ans and rep 2 481d-482c; 
Q 92, A 3, rep I 490c-491b; q 98, a z S16d- 
517d; Q 104 534c-538c; Q 105, aa 1-2 5386- 
540c; A 5, ANS 542a-543b; q 115, aa 1-3 585d- 
589c; A 6, ans 591d-592d; Q 118, a i 600a- 
601c; Q 119 604c-608d; part i-ii, q 22, a i 
720d-721c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 51, 
A 2, ans and rep 1-2 13c-14b; q 52, aa 1-2 
15d49a; q 53, a i, rep i 19d-2U; a 2, rep 1-3 
21a-d; Q no, a 2, rep 3 349a-d; part in 
suppL, Q 75« A 3, ANS 938a^939d; q 80, a 4 
939c-963a; Q 8a, aa 1-2 968a-971a; Q 83, a 1 
974d-976b; a 5, ans 981b-982c; q 84 983c- 
989b; Q 86, aa 2-3 993c-996a,c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 66, 
llSa^'b 

31 bssoARTBs: Objections and Replies, 162d* 
165d 

31 Spinoea: Ethics, part i, prop 6 356b^c; prop 
12-13 359b*d; PROP 23 364d-355a; prop aS 
d659er366a; part W, prop 13 377d-378c 
I^cke: Hsrnm Vndmtanih^, bk ii, ch xxn, 
bbot II 303q-d; cn xxvt, sect 1-2 217a-d; 
BK nij CB VI, sect 4* 

42 Kabt: Pure Reason, 74b-76B; 82a-83b; 86c- 
87b; 141b,d-143a passim ^ 

ji6i%EQBt : cfiUmyi lS6d- 


8 AmstotiU^ 'Cakgofks, ch a 5b-c; 

CB 4 Sd-6a; ch 5 6b-c; b^aij 7b; 

dtt 6-9 9a-16d / Prwr Analytics, bk t, ch 13 
[32^4-Z4] 48b-c / Posterior Anafytkf, bk 1, ch 4 
' [73*33-*^id] lOOb-d / Topics, bk i, cB 9 147H*^b 
/ Phyms, BK 1, CH a {18^0-186*4} 960a^; ch 
4 {188*5-13} 2e3b; BK n, oh i {19^35-191 
269a; bk iv, ch 3 {2io*’i-8] 289b-e; BK vn, ck 
3 329a-330d / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 |r6li5^ 
16-34] 536a-b; ch 7 (1017*23-30] $37d-538a; 
ch 9 {ioi7'>27-ioi8*3} 538c; ch 30 547a^d; 
BK VII, CH X [1028*10-181 550b; ck 4-6 552.b* 
5SSa; BK viii, ch 4 [1044^8-20] 569l>; bk k, 
ch 9 5S6a-c; bk xxi, ch i [1069*18-25] 596a / 
Sertse and Me Sensible, ch 6 [445^4-446^0] 
683b-684c 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk i [449-482} 
6c-7a 

17 Plotinus: Second Ermead, tr vi 60e-62d / 
tSfxM Ermead, tr i, ch 4-24 2S3b-266&; cb 30 
268b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, 

A 6 18c-19a; q 8, a 2, Rep 3 35e-36b; Q ^ a 2, 
ANS 39c-40d; q 28, a 2 lS8d-160a;<l 29, a 2, 
ANS and REP 4-5 163b-164b; Q 44, a 2, 
ANS 239b-240a; Q 45, a 4, ans 244d-245c; 
Q 54, A X 285a-d; a 3 286c-287b;;Q 66, 
a I, RBP 3 343d-345c; Q 67, a 3 3511>-352a; 
Q 76, A 6 396a^d; a 8, ans 397d-399b; 
Q 77 399b-407a pasdm; q tot , a r, rep i S 22 c- 
523a; Q 108, a 5, ans 555d-556b; q 115, a x, 
ans and rep 3,5 585d-587c; a 6, aNB 591 d- 
592d; q 116, a i, ans 592d-^d; paBt ^fii 
Q 2, A 6, ANS 619d-620d; Q 7 68lil*^Sa 
passim; q 17, a 4, ans 688d-68^ Q 18, 3 
695d-696b; Q 35, A 4, ams and Rep 2 774d- 
775d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theology, part ies, qq 

49-54 la-25d passim, esp q 49, aa i^ Ib- 
4a; q 56, A I, REP 1,3 30a-c; part 23, 

A 3, REP 3 485a-d; Q 24, a 5, ans add rei> i 
492b493d; part ns, Q 2, a 6 716b^8b; 

PART III SUPPL, Q 70* A X, ANS 893d>89Sd; 

Q 79, A X, REP 4 9Slb-9S3b; 9 83, a f 979e- 
980d 

23 Hobbes; PART t, S7a^b; S9e-d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk x, A]^i56i Il4d^ 

115a V' ^ 

31 Dbscartbs: Discourse, part i, 41d 

tiens and Replies, 135b-136b; 136c; 852d*l6d; 
228e-339c ; ' 

31 Spxnqea: Ethics^ part x, mie 4-5 

to aSSR'bt PROP X9i twifONBT i68c^ irtod 
20, COBOL 2 364a; prop 21-23 ^ 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, aft cSk tax 
133b-138b esp sect 8-10 234b-d; Of ^ 
SECT 3-6 1478-14*:; cm !«ii, niKir 
lS2a-d; ck zxi, sacT 3 19td; 
d; €B zaaru, bbct 7-X0 2O8d*A08d; 
tM-214b; CH 



m THE GREAT IDEAS 7c to 7r(2) 


iTK heiweotf stikstmtec.^aid 4ti0r^- 

bttte, acddcut or modtficathtK ^dependent 
. and dependent beings 7b(6) The nature 
and khdt e/ accidents or modifications,) 
SBCT 2 239b"d; bk ui, ch iv, sect i 6 263b-c; 
CH IX, SECT 13 288a'd 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge^ sect 1-15 
413a^416a; sect 25 417d'418a; sect 49 422b; 
SECT 73 427b'C; sect 78 428a'b; sect 102 
432d-433a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
122 SOSc'-d 

53 ]AMtLS\ Psychology, 503B-b; 572a-b; 650b>651a 

7c. The distinction between potentiality and 
actuality: possible and actual being 
, 8 Aristotle: Interpretation, ch 9 [i 9 * 6 -'* 4 ] 29b- 
d; CH 13 [ 23 * 18 - 26 ] 35b-c / Topics^ bk v, ch 8 
(i 38 ** 27 -I 39 * 9 ] 191c-d / Physics, bk hi, ch 1-3 
278a'280c; bk iv, ch 9 [ 2 i 7 * 2 o-'* 26 ] 297a-c / 
Heauens, bk in, ch 2 [ 301 ^ 33 - 302 * 9 ] 393b / 
Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 5 [ 1009 * 22 - 39 ] 528d; 
BK V, CH 2 [ 1014 * 7 - 9 ] 534b; [ 1014 * 19 - 25 ] 
534b-c; CH 7 [ioi 7 * 35 -** 9 ] 538a-b; ch 12 540b- 
541b; BK IX 570b, d-5 78a, c; bk xii, ch 2 
[ 1069 ^ 15 - 34 ] 598d-599a; ch 5 600b-601a; bk 
, XIII, CH 3 [ 1078 * 21 - 31 ] 609d; cH 10 [ 1087 * 10 - 
25 ] 619c / Soul, BK 11 , cH 2 [ 414 * 14 - 28 ] 644b-c; 
CH 5 [ 417 * 2 - 418 * 6 ] 647c-648d 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr v 57d-60c / 
Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 8-19 lllc-119a; tr ix, 
CH 3 , 137d-138a / Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch 15-17 
260c-261d; ch 25-30 265b-268c; tr iit, ch 22 , 
293d-294a; ch 27 296b-297a 

18 Augustins: Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 35 , 
653c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2 , 
, A 3 , ANs 12c-14a; q 3 , a 1 , ans 14b45b; a 2 , 

ANS 15c-16a; a 4 , ans 16d'17c; a 5 , ans 17c- 
18b;, A 6 , ans 18c-19a; a 7 , ans 19a-c; a 8 , 
ans 19d-20c; Q 4 , a 1 20d-21b; a 2 , ans 21b- 
22b; Q 5 i A K 23c-24a; a 2 , rep 2 24b-25a; 
. A 3 * REP 3 25a-d; Q 6 , a 3 , rep 1 29c-30b; 

Q 7 , A 2 , REP 3 31d-32c; q 9 , a 1 , ans and 
.. EBP 1 38c-39c; a 2 , ans 39c-40d; q 11 , a i, 
EBP 2 46d-47d; q 14 , a 2 76d-77d; a 3 , ans 
77d-78b; a 4 , ans 78b'79a; q 18 , a i, ans 
104c*105c; A 3 , REP 1 . 106b-107c; a 4 , rep 
. 3 107d-108c; Q 25 , A I, rep i 143d-144c; 
Q 45 , A 5 , REP 3 245c-247a; q 46 , a 1 , rep 
I 250a45ad; Q 54 ,. a i, ai^s 285a^d; a 3 , ans 
and REP. 2 286c-287b; q 75 , a 1 , ans and 
REP 2 378b-379c; q 86 , a 3 463b-d; Q 115 , 
A It ans and rep 1,4 585d-587c; part i-ii, 
Q A REP 2 662d-663d: Q 27 , A 3 738c- 

rhl Pescartbs: Meditations, m, 86d-87a 
SflNOEA; Ethics, PART IV, ©EP 4 424a 
• ^Kant: Reason, 90c-91a / Pmctical Reason, 

^ \v891a-292a / S70c-571e . 
i^Tfiit^mA.Phihsophy of Historyi intro^ 156d- 


7c(l) The order of potentiality and actuality 

8 Aristotle: Interpretation, ch 13 [23*21-26] 
35 b-c / Physics, bk hi, ch r [201*19-27] 278 d / 
Heavens, bk iv, ch 3 [310^22-311*12] 402 b-c / 
Metaphysics, bk hi, ch 6 [ioo2*>32-ioo3*5] 
521 d; BK V, ch ii [1019*1-14] 540 a; bk vii, ch 
9 [io34*>i6-i9] 558 a; bk ix, ch 8-9 575 b- 577 c; 
BK XH, ch 5 [1071*30-36] 601 a: CH 6-7 601 b- 
603 b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr v 57d-60c / 
Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 7 , llla-b; ch 1 1 , 113b- 
c; ch i 4 -i 5 115b-116c; tr ix, ch 3 , 137d-138a 
/ Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch 15-22 260c-264c 

19 Aquinas: Sufnma Theologica, part 1, q 3, k i, 

ans 14b-15b; a 8, ans 19d-20c; q 4, a i, rep 2 
20d-21b; a 2 , ans 21b-22b; q 9, a i, Ans 
38c'39c; q 11 , a 2, rep 1 47d-48d; q 25, Ai, 
rep 2 143d-144c; q 94, a 3, ans 5048-50^; 
PART i-ii, Q 2 , a 7, ans 620d-621c; Q 3, a 2, 
ANS 623a-624b; Q 9, a i, ans 657d-658d; Q 22, 
A 2 , REP I 721c-722c ' 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 50, 
A 2, REP 3 7c-8a; Q 71, a 3 107c-108b; part hi, 
Q 10, a 3, ans 769d-771b 

21 Daste: Divine Comedy, paradise, 1 [ 103 - 142 ] 
107b'd; XIII [ 52 - 87 ] 126a'b; xxix [ 22 - 36 ] 150c 

7c{2) Types of potency and degrees of actu- 
ality 

8 Aristotle: Interpretation, ch 13 [ 22 ^^ 35 - 23 * 17 ] 
34d-35b / Physics, bk hi, ch 6 [ 206 * 18 - 24 ] 
284c; BK IV, ch i [ 208 ^* 8 - 209 * 1 ] 287b-c; bk 
VII, ch 3 [ 247 ^ 1 - 248 * 6 ] 330b'd; bk vih, ch 4 
[ 255 * 30 -** 3 i] 340a-c / Heavens, bk iv, ch 3 
[ 3 io'* 22 - 3 ii*i 2 ] 402b-c / Metaphysics, bk v, 
CH 12 540b'541b; bkix, ch 1-9 570b,d'577c; 
bk xii, ch 5 600b-601a / Soul, bk h, ch i 
[ 412 * 6 - 12 ] 642a; [ 412 * 22 - 28 ] 642b; bk hi, ch 
4-5 661b-662d / Sense and the Sensible, ch 4 
[ 441 **! 6 - 24 ] 679b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 11, ch 1 [iio3*26-'*a4] 
348 d' 349 b; ch 5 [1106*7-10] 351 c 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr v 57d-60c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 10 3b-c / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 8 626c-627a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 4 , 
A 2 , ANS 21b-22b; Q5, a i, rep i 23c'24a; q 14 , 
A 2 , ANS and REP 2-3 76d-77d; q 18 , a 3 , ans 
and REP I 106b'107c; q 25 143c-150a; q 48 , 
a 4 , ANS 262a-263a; q 50 , a 2 270a-272a; q 52 , 
aa 1-2 278d-280a; q 58 , a 1 300c-301a; q 63 , 
A I, REP I 325c-326c; q 66 , a 2 345d-347b; 
Q 75 , A 5 382a-383b; a 6 , rep 2 383c-384c; 
Q 77 , A 1 399c-401b; a 3 401d-403a; a 6 404c- 
405c; q 79 , A 2 414d-416a; a 10 423d-424d; 
Q 87 , A 2 , ans 466c-467b; q 92 , a 4 , rep 3 
491b-d; q 104 , a 4 , rep 2 538a-c; q 105 , a 5 , 
ANS 542a-543b; part l-ii, q 3 , a 2 , ans and 
REP 1 623a-624b; q 10 , A 1 , rep 2 662d-663d; 
Q 22 , A I 720d-721c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgiea, parti-h, q 49* 
A 3 4 b- 5 a; Q 50, a 2 7 e* 8 a; a 6 llm- 12 a; q 5X1 
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A 2 13c44b; q 55, a 2, ans 27a-d; q 71 , a 4, 
jiBP 3 108b-109a 

35 Locks: Human VnderstanSng^ bk ii, ch vii, 
SECT 8 132d433a; oh xxi, sect x-4 178b- 
179c; SECT 74, 199d-200b; ch xxiu, sect 7 
205d'206a; sect 28 211b'd 

7c(3) Potentiality and actuality in relation to 
matter and form 

8 Aristotle: Physics^ bk 1, ch 9 [i92»25-33] 
268c; BK II, GH I [193^9-^21] 269b-270a; bk 
III, CH 1-3 278a'280c / Heavens^ bk iv, ch 3 
[3io**a2-3ii»i2] 402b-c / Generation arid Car* 
ruption^ bk i, ch 3 413c-416c; ch 7 421d-423b; 
CH 9 425d-426c / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 4 
534d-535c; bk vii, ch 16 [i04o'*5-i6] S64c; 
BK viii, CH 6 569d-570d; bk ix, ch 6-9 573c- 
577c; bk xi, ch 9 593d-594d; bk xii, ch 5 
600b-601a; bk xiii, ch 3 [1078^1-31] 609d / 
Soul, bk II, ch 1-2 642a-644c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr viii, ch 3-8 28 a- 
31 c; ch 10 32 a- 33 a; ch 12 33 d- 34 a / Second 
Ennead, tr iv, ch 6 51 d- 52 a; tr v 57 d- 60 c / 
Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 7-19 110 d- 119 a; tr 
IX, ch 3, 137 d' 138 a / Fifth Ennead, tr i, ch 2 
208 c- 209 b; tr ix, ch 3 247 b-d / Sixth Ennead, 
tr I, ch 25-30 265 b- 268 c; tr v, ch 5-8 307 a- 
308 c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 3-6 99 d- 
100c; par 8, 101b; par 9, 101c; par 14-16 
102 b' 103 a; par 24-26 104 c- 105 b; par 28-31 
105 c- 107 a; par 38-40 108 d- 110 a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 2, 
ans and rep 3 15c-16a; a 4, ans 16d-17c; q 4, 
A I 20d-21b; a 2, ans 21b-22b; q 7, a i, ans 
31a-d; a 2, ans and rep 3 31d-32c; q 14, a 2, 
REP 3 76d'77d; q 18, a 3, rep i 106b'107c; 
Q 25 > A I, rep 1 143d'144c; q 44, a 2, ans and 
REP 3 239b-240a; q 45, a 5, rep 2 245c-247a; 
Q 50, A 2, REP 3 270a-272a; a 5, ans 274b- 
275a; q 55, a 2, ans 289d-290d; q 62, a 7, 
REP I 322d-323b; q 66, a 2 345d-347b; q 75, 
A 2, ans 379c-380c; a 5 382a-383b; Q 77, a i, 
REP 2 399c-401b; q 86, a 3 463b-d; q 90, 
A 2, REP 2 481d-482c; q 92, a 3, rep i 490c- 
491b; Q 104, A I, ANS and rep i 534c-536c; 
Q 105, A I, ANS 538d-539c; part i-ii, q i, 
A 3, ANS 611b-612a; Q 10, a i, ans and rep 
2 662d-663d; q 22, a i, ans and rep i 720d- 
72lc 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x-u, q 49, 
A 4, ans and rep i 5a-6a; q 85, a 6 182d-184a; 
PART in, Q 2, a I, ans and rep 2 710a-711c; 
part hi suppl, q 82, a i, rep 2 968a-970c; 
Q 92, A X, ANS 1025c-1032b 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy, paradise, i [121-141 J 
107c-d 

2$ Harvey: On Animal Generation, 384c-d; 
494a-b 

31 t>£SCARTBs: Objections and Replies, 2I2a 

40 H4 gsl: Philosophy of History, intro, lS6d- 
157b 


JtL The distiealoii betwew fdat e«4 i4ef4 
being» or between naeiiral beibg and 
being in mind 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 489a-b 4^ 

8 Aristotle : Prior Analytics, bk i,ca 36, [48*40*- 
**9] 66d / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 7 [ioi7*jT*34j 
538a; bk vi, ch 4 550a,c; bk ix, ch 3 (1047* 
30-*’2] 572c; ch 10 577c-578a,c; bk xxi, ch 7 
[io72*»i8-24] 602d-603a; ch 9 [1074^35- 
1075*^11] 605c'd / Soul, bk III, CK 4 [429*13- 
29] 661b'c; CH 8 [43i**20-43a*9J 6^b-c / 
Memory and Reminiscence, ch i [450^12- 
45i»i4] 691c-692b 

11 Archimedes: Sphere and Cylinder, vn.i, 
403b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr viii, ch 8 132d- 
133c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, 

A I, REP 2 lOd-lld; Q 3, a 4, rep 2 16d-17c; 
Q II, A I, ANS and REP 3 46d-47d; q X 2 , a 2 
51c-52c; q 13, a 3, rep 3 64d-65c; a % ans 
and REP 2,4-5 68d-70d; a 9, ans and Rep 2 
71b-72c; a 12 74c-75b; Q 14, a i, ans and 
REP 3 75d-76c; a 2, ans and rep 2-3 76d-77d; 
A 6, rep I 80a-81c; a 8, ans 82c-83b; a 9, 
ANS 83b-d; a 13, rep 2-3 86d-88c: Q 15, .a i» 
ANS and rep 1,3 91b-92a; a j, rep 4 93b-94a; 
Q 16, A 2 95c'96b; a 7, rep 2 99a-d; Q 17, a 3, 
ANS 102d-103c; Q 18, A 4, REP 2-3 107d408c; 
Q 19, A 3, REP 6 llOb-lllc; Q 29, A X, REP 3 
162a-163b; q 30, a i, rep 4 167a-168a; A 4 
170c^l71b; Q 34, A 1, REP 3 185b-187b; .Q 50, 
A 2, ANS 270a-272a; q 55, a 2, ans and rep x 
289d-290d; A 3 esp rep z 291a-d; Q 56, a 2, 
ANS and REP 3 292d-294a; A 3, ans 294a-d; 
Q 57, A 3 295d'297a; 9 58, a 6, ans and rep 
1,3 304c-305b; a 7, ans 305c-306b; Q 66, a 2, 
REP 2 345d-347b; Q 67, a 3, ans 351b-352a; 
Q 74, A 3, REP 5 375a-377a;c; q 76, a 3, rep 4 
391a-393a; a 6, rep 2 396a'd; Q 84 440b-451b; 
Q 85, A 2 453d-4S5b; a 3, rep m 455b-4576a; 
A 5, REP 3 457d-458d; q 88 , a 3, rep 4 471c- 
472c; part i-ii, Q 5, a 6, rep 2,641a-642a; 
Q 6, A 6, ans and rep 2 649a-65pa; q 8, a i, 
ans and rep 3 65Sb'656a; Q Z2, a 3, rep 2-3 
670d-671b; q 17, a 4, ans 688d-689Q; q 22, 
A 2, ANS and rep 3 721c-722c; q 28, a x, rep ^ 
740b-741a , , 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, PART;m,.Q 2, 
A 5, REP 2 715a'716b; part ni supn^ 

a 3, ANS and rep 2 971a-972d , 

23 Hobbes: Lemthan, part u 53c; Pamr iu» 
172a-d; PART IV, 262a-d{ 270sk: ^ ^ 

26 Shakespeare: Richard Ih aoT 8C y iMll 
349d-350a . : 

29 Cervantes: Don esp part ta-8cr 

18d-22a, PART n, 285a-a88c . i ,, 

31 Descartes: Meditations^ 

86a; V, 93a-94a / 

1094; 121a-c; def xn-iv 130b; axiom y IMdr 
232a;i57b^l58a;212oSian . T ‘ 
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31 Spimoska: j^hi^t¥k%r h appendix 369I>-S72d 
, 371e«d72c; pa»t ri, prop 5-9 374c*376c 

35 Ldcxs: Human Underaanding^ bx ix, ch xxii, 
3BCT X 201«-b; CH XXX, sect 2 233b^; ch 
XXXI, SECT 2 239l>'d; ch xxxii, sect 14-18 
345t-247a passim; bk iix, ch iii, sect 15-19 
853b'260a; ch vi 268b-283a passim, esp sect 
2l58e^, sect 8 270b-c; bk iv, ch ii, 
SEOT 14 312b-d; CH XV, sect 6-8 325a-c; ch 
IX, SECT 1 349a; ch xi, sect 4-9 355b-357a 
3 SBbrXblby: Human Knoudedg/e^ sect 1-96 
413a-431d esp sect 1-24 413a>‘417d, sect 29- 
44 418c-421a, SECT 48-49 422a*b, sect 82-84 
428d'429c, sect 86^1 429c-431a 
311 ^ Hume: Human VnderstaruUng, sect v, div 44 
468d^69c esp 469b-c; sect xii, div 117-123 
504a-506a 

42 Kant: Putt Reason^ 24a-33d esp 2Sc'26a, 
28a^b, 31d-32c; 85d-93c; 200c>209d; 211c- 
312a / Practical Reason^ 295b-d / Judgement, 
551a<553c; 604a-b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 134c-d 
46Heobl: Philosophy of History, iutblo, 153a-c; 
lS8a-160b; 188d-189a; part i, 219d-220a; 
336a-c; 257c-d; part iv, 354b; 364b-c 
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Chapter 8: CAUSE 


INTRODUCTION 


E xplanation is an inveterate human 
tendency. Even philosophers who think 
that we cannot attain to knowledge of causes 
get involved in explaining why that is so. Nor 
will their disputes about the theory of causes 
ever remove the word “because” from the vo- 
cabulary of common speech. It is as unavoid- 
able as the word “is.” “The impulse to seek 
causes,” says Tolstoy, “is innate in the soul of 
man.” 

The question “Why ?” remains after all other 
questions are answered. It is sometimes the only 
unanswerable question — unanswerable either in 
the very nature of the case or because there are 
secrets men cannot fathom. Sometimes, as Dan- 
te says, man must be “content with the quia^" 
the knowledge something is without know- 
ing why, “Why?” is the one question which it 
has been deemed the better part of wisdom not 
to ask; yet it has also been thought the one 
question which holds the key to wisdom. As 
Virgil writes, in one of his most famous lines, 
Felix, quipotuitrerum cognoscere causas (Happy 
the man who has been able to know the causes 
of things). 

The question “Why ?” takes many forms and 
can be answered in many ways. Other knowl- 
edge may prove useful in providing the answers. 
A definition, for example, which tells us what a 
thing is» may explain why it behaves as it does 
or why it has certain properties. A narrative, 
which tells us how something happened by de- 
scribing a succession of events, may also be part 
of the total explanation of some event in ques- 
tion. 

In other circumstances, a demonstration or a 
: statement of grounds or reasons may be ex- 
planatory. “How do you know ?” is often a con- 
cealed form of the “Why” question. To answer 
it we ma y have to give our reasons for thuiking 
that something or other is the case; or perhaps 


give the genesis of our opinion. Things as differ- 
ent as a logical demonstration and a piece of 
autobiography seem to be relevant in account- 
ing for our convictions; as, in accounting for 
our behavior, we may refer to our purposes and 
to our past. 

The Greek word for cause, from which our 
English word “aetiology” is derived, came into 
the vocabulary of science and philosophy from 
the language of the law courts. In its legal sense 
it was used to point out where the responsibility 
lay. A suit at law is based upon a cause of action; 
he who demands redress for an injury suffered 
is expected to place the blame. The charge of 
responsibility for wrongdoing— the blame or 
fault which is the cause for legal redress or pun- 
ishment— naturally calls for excuses, which may 
include a man’s motives. 

In the context of these legal considerations, 
two different meanings of cause begin to ap- 
pear. One man’s act is the cause of injury to 
another, in the sense of being responsible for 
its occurrence. If the act was intentional, it 
probably had a cause in the purpose which mo- 
tivated it. 

These two types of cause appear in the eje- 
planations of the historians as well as in trials at 
law. Herodotus and Thucydides, trying to ac- 
count for the Persian or the Peloponnesian war, 
enumerate the incidents which led up to. the 
outbreak of hostilities. They cite certain pa^ 
events as the causes of war— the fiictois in^iich 
predisposed the parties toward conlhct,, and 
even precipitated it. The historians '<fo^*;ssot 
think they can fully explain why the par^ci^ 
events become the occasions for ^war otcepib 
considering the hopes and 
Thucydides su^ts, the 
ants. For the ancient hhmiiansat 
the causes includes a search for the.iimtmk 
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fdbk&imderiie other omses and help to explain 
other factors get their causal efficacy. 
Hiucydides explicitly distinguishes th^ two 
kinds of causes in the first chapterof his history. 
After noting that the “immediate cause** of the 
war was the breaking of a treaty, he adds that 
die “real cause** was one **which was formally 
most kept out of sight,’’ namely, the “growth 
of the power of Athens, and the alarm which 
this inspired in Lacedaemon.*’ 

It is sometimes supposed that Thucydides 
owes his conception of causes to the early medi- 
cal tradition. That might very well be the case, 
ix Hil^pocrates constantly seeks the “natural 
^causes’* of disease; and in his analysis of the 
various factors involved in any particular dis- 
ease, he tries to distinguish between the pre- 
di^^>osing and the exciting causes. 

But the classification of causes was not com- 
fdet<^ in the Athenian law courts, in the Greek 
interpretation of history, or in the early prac- 
tice of medicine. Causes were also the pre- 
occupation of the pre-Socratic physicists. TTieir 
study of nature was largely devoted to an anal- 
ysis of the principles, elements, and causes of 
change. Concerned with the problem of change 
in general, not merely with human action, or 
particular phenomena such as crime, war, or 
disease, Greek scientists or philosophers, from 
Thales and Anaxagoras to Empedocles, Democ- 
fitusi Hato, and Aristotle, tried to discover the 
causes involved in any change. Aristotle carried 
the analysis, furthest and set a pattern for all 
later discussions of cause. 

The explanation of a thing, according to 
ALfistotle, must answer all of the queries “com- 
lu^nded under the question ‘why.* ** This 
qiseackm can be answered, he thinks, in at least 
iemt d^Bferent Wa3rs, and these four ways of say- 
ing wby something is the case constitute his br 
nwisi of tl^ four causes. 

one sense^’* he writes, “that out of which 
a^riling comes to beand which persists* is called 
material cause. “In another sense, 
amhetype” is a cause— the for- 
**Agda the primary source of the 
iAasaigs or coming to rest” is a cause^tfie effi* 
<9eae cause. “Again the end or ‘that fiir the 
- gdi^-of sriuch* a thing is done’* is a caxtse — the 
“TUs.** heccincliidrs, “perhaps w 


hausts the number of ways in which the term 
‘cause* is tiscd.” 

The production of works of art, to which 
Aristotle himself frequently turns for examples, 
most readily illustrates these four different, 
kinds of causes. In making a shoe, the material 
cause is that out of which the shoe kmade^^-riie 
leather or hide. The efficient cause is the shoe- 
maker, or more precisely the shoemaker’s acts 
which transform the raw material into the 
finished product. The formal cause is the pat- 
tern which directs the work; it is, in a pmse, 
the definition or type of the thing to be 
made, which, beginning as a plan in the aMst’s 
mind, appears at the end of the work in the 
transformed material as its own intrinsic form. 
The protection of the foot is the final cause or 
end— that for the sake of which the shoe was 
made. 

Two of the four causes seem to be less dis- 
cernible in nature than in art. The material and 
efficient causes remain evident enough. The 
material cause can usually be identified as that 
which undergoes the change— the thing which 
grows, alters in color, or moves from place to 
place. The efficient cause is always that by 
which the change is produced. It is the 
moving cause working on that which is sus- 
ceptible to change, e.g., the fire heating the 
water, the rolling stone setting another stone 
in motion. 

But the formal cause is not as apparent in 
nature as in art. Whereas in art it can be iden- 
tified by reference to the plan in the maker’s 
mind, it must be discovered in nature in the 
change itself, as that which completes the pro- 
cess. For example, the redness which the apple 
takes on in ripeniog is the formal cai^ of its 
alteration in color. The trouble with the final 
cause is that it so often tends to be inseparable 
from the formal cause; for unless some extrinsic 
purpose can be frxmd for a natural change— 
some eind beyond itself which the change serves 
—the final cause, or that for the SAheii which 
the change took place, is no other than: the 
quality or form which thematter assumes as a 
result of its trans&rmation. 

Tms AxmMARY of Arismtle’s ddctiiae^hf the 
four caifies enables us to note soms dfrim basic 
in. t hy thoory of ' 





m €iml csma4p^ not, at tl» 
begihmt^ at least,, te^ect tibtm cotn{>letely» 
Ba€oa» fix escamfde, <&vides natural philosophy 
into two pans, of . which cxne part, '‘(diysics, 
inquireth and faandleth the material and effi« 
chmt causes; and the other^ which is meta* 
physics, handleth the formal and final causes/* 
The error of his predecessors, of which he com- 
plains, is their fiiilure to separate these two 
types of inquiry. The study of final causes is 
inappropriate in physics, he thinks* 

“This misplacing,” Bacon comments, ”hath 
caused a deficiency, or at least a great impro- 
ficiency in the sciences themselves. For the 
handling of final causes, mixed with the rest in 
physical inquiries, hath intercepted the severe 
and diligent inquiry of all real and physical 
causes, and given men the occasion to stay upon 
these satisfactory and specious causes, to the 
great arrest and prejudice of further discov- 
ery,” On this score, he charges Plato, Aristotle, 
and Galen with impeding the development of 
science, not because *'final causes are not true, 
and worthy to be inquired, being kept within 
their own province; but because their excur- 
sions into the limits of physical causes hath bred 
a vastness and solitude in that tract.” 

Such statements as ”the hairs of the eyelids 
are for a quickset and fence about the sight,” 
or that “the leaves of trees are for protecting of 
the fruit,”or that ”the clouds are for watering 
of the earth,” are, in Bacon’s opinion, ”impcr- 
tinent” in physics. He therefore praises the 
mechanical philosophy of Democritus. It seems 
to him to inquire into the ^particularities of 
physical causes” better “than that of Aristotle 
and Plato, whereof both intermingled final 
causes, the one as a part of theology, the other 
as a part of logic.” 

As Bacon’s criticisms indicate, the attack on 
final causes in nature raises a whole series of 
questions. Does every natural changq serve 
some purpose, either for the good of the chang- 
ing t^g or for the order nattue itself? Is 
ttere a plan, analogous to that of an artist^ 
which pi^rs the parts of nature, and their ae^ 
tivi^ies, to one another as means to ends? A 
naliuwd teleology, which attributes final causes 
to everything, ^Scras to impiy that every nat;; 
Uf!^ by anmdwdting fbcm 

a .definke eii4 


whide of nature 
efivine piib of^desiipL ' ' - 
Spinoza amwm such qtiesdoe^^ 

“Nature has set no ^ befint tib 

Clares, and “all final cauees ate hut 

human fictions.” Furthermore, he indst^ 
doctrine concerning an end altogether 
turns nature. For that which is in ^ 
cause it considers as the effect, and uu» versa 
He deplores those who “will not cease fieiix 
asking the causes of causes, until at la$t you fly 
to the will of God, the refuge of ignomnee,” 
Spinoza denies that God acts for an end and 
that the universe expresses a divine purpose. 
He also thinks that final causes are illusory even 
in the sphere of human action* When we say 
that “having a house to live in was the find 
cause of this or that house,” we do no more than 
indicate a “particular desire, which is resdlly an 
efficient cause, and is considered as primary, be- 
cause men are usually ignorant of the causes of 
their desires.” 

Though Descartes replies to Pierre Gassen^ 
di’s arguments “on behalf of final causality,” liy 
saying that they should “be referred to the 
efficient cause,” his position more closely it- 
sembles that of Bacon than of Spinoza. WhesiL 
we behold “the uses of the various parts id 
plants and animals,” we may be led to admiit 
“the God who brings these into existence,” but 
“that does not imply,” be adds, “that we 
divine the purpose for which He xosde efedh 
thing. And sdtfaough in Ethics, where it isofteb 
allowable to employ conjecture, it is at times 
pious to consider the end which we may 
jecture God set before Himself in ruH^ Mi 
universe# certainly in Physics, whei^ 
thing should rest upon the securest argtiS^n^^ 
it is fatifc to do so.” ' V y ■ 

The elimination of final muses 
science leads Descartes to formulate Ffervey*s 
discoveries concerning the motion of the lieM 
and blood in purely mechanical tenna. 13m 
Harvey himself, as Boyle points out in hitf 
qmsmon About the Final Omses 
Things, interprets oigaixic stnictiueaiU 
their functional utility; and Beyle 
soundness of Harvey’s 
Qalcaiiscs--agakist Descaii^es#--'^ ■ 

Guided as4t is bythe 
&nctiaa, HuvBy’sfQndnlngdbOtt^ 
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tion of .thc Mood-^pedally its venal and ar- 
terial flow in relation to the action of the lungs 
-—appeak to final causes. He remarks upon the 
need of arguing from the final cause in his work 
on animal generation. **lt appears advisable to 
me,” he writes, “to look back from the perfect 
animal, and to inquire by what process it has 
arisen and grown to maturity, to retrace our 
steps, as it were, from the goal to the starting 
place.” 

Kant generalizes this type of argument in his 
Critique of Teleological Judgement, “No one has 
ever questioned,” he says, “the correctness of 
the principle that when judging certain things 
in pture, namely organisms and their possi- 
bility, we must look to the conception of final 
causes. Such a principle is admittedly necessary 
even where we require no more tlian a guiding- 
thread for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the character of these things by means of 
observation.” Kant criticizes a mechanism 
which totally excludes the principle of finality 
— whether it is based on the doctrine of “blind 
chance” of Democritus and Epicurus, or the 
“system of fatality” he attributes to Spinoza. 
Physical science, he thinks, can be extended by 
the principle of final causes “without interfer- 
ing with the principle of the mechanism of 
physical causality.” 

The tendency to dispense with final causes 
seems to prevail, however, in the science of me- 
chames and especially in the domain of inani- 
mate nature. Huygens, for example, defines 
light as “the motion of some sort of matter.” 
He explicitly insists that conceiving natural 
things in this way is the only way proper to 
what he calls the “true Philosophy, in which 
one conceives the causes of all natural effects in 
terms of mechanical motions.” 

Mechanical explanation is distinguished by 
the fact that it appeals to no principles except 
matter and motbn. The material and the mov- 
kkg (or efficient) causes suffice. The philosoph- 
ical .thought of the 17th century, influenced by 
diat centuryk brillian t accomplishments in me- 
ch^nucs, tends to be mechanistic in its theory 
oCqs^tiom Yet, being also influenced by the 
and method of mathematics, thinkers 
h}b and Spinoza retain the formal 

g principie ci demonstratbn, if not df 


explanatbn. Spinoza, in fiict, claims that the 
reliance upon final causes “would have been 
sufficient to keep the human race in darkness 
to all eternity, if mathematics, which does not 
deal with ends, but with the essences and prop** 
erties of forms, had not placed before us another 
rule of truth.” 

Nevertheless, the tendency to restrict causal- 
ity to efficiency— a motion producing a motion 
—gains headway. By the time Hume questions 
man's ability 4^0 know causes, the term icause 
signifies only efficiency^ understood as the energy 
expended in producing an effect. Hume’s doubt 
concerning our ability to know causes presup- 
poses this conception of cause and effect, wmeh 
asserts that “there is some connection between 
them, some power in the one by which it 'in- 
fallibly produces the other.” The identification 
of cause with the efficient type of cause becomes 
a commonly accepted notion, even among those 
who do not agree with Hume that “we are ig- 
norant ... of the manner in which bodies oper- 
ate on each other”; and that “their force apd 
energy is entirely incomprehensible” to us. ‘ 

The narrowing of causality to efficiency also 
appears in the doctrine, more prevalent today 
than ever before, that natural science describes, 
but does not explain — that it tells us how things 
happen, but not why. If it does not require the 
scientist to avoid all reference to causes, it 
does limit him to the one type of causality 
which can be expressed in terms of sequences 
and correlations. The exclusion of all causes ex- 
cept the efficient tends furthermore to reduce 
the causal order to nothing but the relation of 
cause and effect. 

The four causes taken together as the suffi- 
cient reason for things or events do not as such 
stand in relation to an effect, in the sense in 
which an effect is something separable from and 
externally related to its cause. That way of con- 
ceiving causation— as a relation of cause to 
effect— is appropriate to the efficient cause 
alone. When the efficient cause is regarded as 
the only cause, having a power proportionate to 
the reality of its effect, the very meaning of 
cause involves relation to an ^ect. 

In the other conception of causation, the 
causal order relates the four causes to one an-* 
other. Of the four causes of any change or act, 
the first, says Aquinas, “is the final cause; the 
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reason 6£ which is that matter does not receive 
form, save in so &r as it is moved by an agent, 
for nothing reduces itself from potentiality to 
act. But an agent does not move except from 
the intention of an end.” Hence in operation 
the order of the four causes is final, efficient, 
material, and formal; or, as Aquinas states it, 
“first comes goodness and the end, moving the 
agent to act; secondly the action of the agent 
moving to the form; thirdly, comes the form.” 

The theory of causes, as developed by Aris- 
totle and Aquinas, proposes other distinctions 
beyond that of the four causes, such as the dif- 
ference between the essential cause or the cause 
per se and the accidental or coincidental cause. 
As indicated in the chapter on Chance, it is in 
terms of coincidental causes that Aristotle 
speaks of chance as a cause. 

A given effect may be the result of a number 
of efficient causes. Sometimes these form a se- 
ries, as when one body in motion sets another in 
motion, and that moves a third; or, to take an- 
other example, a man is the cause of his grand- 
son only through having begotten a son who 
later begets a son. In such a succession of causes, 
the first cause may be indispensable, but it is 
not by itself sufficient to produce the effect. 
With respect to the effect which it fails to pro- 
duce unless other causes intervene, it is an ac- 
cidental cause. In contrast, an essential cause is 
one which, by its operation, immediately brings 
the effect into existence. 

Sometimes, however, a number of efficient 
causes may be involved simultaneously rather 
than successively in the production of a single 
effect. They may be related to one another as 
cause and effect rather than by mere coinci- 
dence. One cause may be the essential cause of 
another which in turn is the essential cause of 
the effect. When two causes arc thus simulta- 
neously related to the same effect, Aquinas calls 
one the principal, the other the instrumental 
cause; and he gives as an example the action of 
a workman sawing wood. The action of the saw 
causes a shaping of the wood, but it is instru- 
mental to tl^ operation of the principal cause, 
which is the action of the workman using the 
saw. 

These two distinctions— between essential 
and atcidentid causes and between principal 


and instrumental causes— tsitomie of great 
nificance in arguments, metapfaysichl or 
logical, concerning the cause of causes— a first 
or ultimate cause. Aristotle’s proof of a prime 
mover, for example, depends upon the propose 
tion that there cannot be an infinite numberof 
causes for a given effect. But since Aristotle 
also holds that the world is without beginning 
or end and that time is infinite, it may won- 
dered why the chain of causes cannot stretch 
back to infinity. 

If time is infinite, a temporal sequence of 
causes reaching back to infinity would seem to 
present no difficulty. As Descartes points out, 
you cannot “prove that that regress to infinity 
is absurd, unless you at the same time show that 
the world has a definite beginning in time.” 
Though it is a matter of their Jewish and Chris- 
tian faith that the world had a beginning in 
time, theologians like Maimonides and Aquinas 
do not think the world’s beginning can be 
proved by reason. They do, however, think that 
the necessity of a first cause can be demon- 
strated, and both adopt or perhaps adapt the 
argument of Aristotle which relics on the im- 
possibility of an infinite regression in causes. 

The argument is valid, Aquinas makes clear, 
only if we distinguish between essential and 
accidental causes. “It is not impossible,” he 
says, “to proceed to infinity accidentally^ re- 
gards efficient causes. ... It is not impossible 
for man to be generated by man to infinity.” 
But, he holds, “there cannot be an infinite num- 
ber of causes that are per se required for a cer- 
tain effect; for instance, that a stone be moved 
by a stick, the stick by the hand, and so on to 
infinity.” In the latter case, it should be ob- 
served, the cooperating causes are simultaneous 
and so if there were an infinity of them, that 
would not require an infinite time. The ctukc^ 
the argument, therefore, lies either in rise 
possibility of an infinite number of riiiicllta- 
neous causes, or in the impossibility ofaninfihite 
number of causes related to one another 
stnimental to principal cause. * ' : r u 

Among causes so related, Descartes, likae 
Aquinas, argues that there must be bneffirst 
principal cause. “In the case of causes wbkk kite . 
so connected and subordinated to cme a&itsithet$ 
that no action on 'the part 'bf .'the 
ble wirinnit the activity erf tte 
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smtiOmg'k avyvedfby « 
ii»ci{i«fi|)cilied bya$ti<^!w|dch tbebtndm 
• « «' w must go on until we come to one thii^ 
in motion whkh moves.” But Jbr De$- 
caites, unlike Aquinas, this method of proving 
God as the first cause of all observable effects 
has kss elegance than the so-called “ontological 
argument” in which the conception of God as 
a necessary being, incapable of not existing, 
immediately implies his existence. 

The argument from effect to cause is tradi- 
tionally called a posteriori reasoning, in contrast 
tQ tt priori reasoning from cause to effect. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle and Aquinas, the latter 
nip^ of reasoning can only demonstrate the 
nature of a thing, not its existence. Aquinas, 
fiiftfaennore, does not regard the ontological 
argument as a form of reasoning at all, but 
rather as the assertion that God's existence is 
sdfevident to us, which he denies. 

The various forms which these arguments 
take and jthc issue concerning their validity are 
mare fiilly discussed in the chapters on Being, 
Ckm, and Necessity and Contingency. But 
here it is worth noting that Kant questions 
whether the a posteriori method of proving 
God's existence really differs from the ontologi- 
^ atgmnent. It is, according to him, not only 
^jUusoiy and inadequate,” but also “possesses 
the additional blemish of an ^noratio elenchi-— 
prc&ssitig to conduct us by a new road to the 
desired, but bringing us back, after a short 
cktuit, tio the old path which we had deserted 
at its call/’ Hence the causal proof does not, in 
succeed in avoiding the fiiUacies 
iejncbiiei along with Maimonides and Aquinas, 
Sads the ontdogical argument. 

Tks OB CAUSATION figures critically 

iIks fpsoularioO of the theolqgians concerning 
and the govcniment of 

tile wbiklj 

. Tbedcigmaofcteatioii, for example, requires 
the conception of a unique type of cause. Even 
if the world always existed— a supposition 
«hich« as we have seen, is contrary to Jewish 
Cbistian fiuth but not to reason— the re- 
hi a Creator would remain a belief 
ia'^^^^^ique cause without whose action to 
befog at every momeat the wqAd 

■Kll&lteftK to btm 




On ihe aisiiimpticair^^^ 
world in tiieibcgfonii^, It mjf. 

enough to see wi^ Augustine how “the cieaf^ 
fog and originating work which gave befog to 
all natures, differs from all other types of caum^ 
tion which cause motions or changes, or even 
the generation of things, rather than their very 
existence.” It may, however^ be more difficult 
to understand the creative action of God in re*** 
lation to a world already in existence. 

But a theologian like Aquinas explains that 
“as long as a tlifog has being, so long muslj God 
be present to it” as the cause of its beiiW— a 
doctrine which Berkeley later reports by sawing 
that this makes “the divine conservation . I . to 
be a continual creation.” Aquinas agrees 
“the conservation of things by God is not a 
new action, but by the continuation of ^hat 
action whereby He gives being.” But in the 
cotiservation of things Aquinas thinks that God 
acts through natural or created causes, whereas 
in their initiation, being is the proper effect of 
God alone. 

The dogma of divine providence also requires 
a theory of the cooperation of the first cause 
with natural or secondary causes. Dante, in de- 
scribing the direction which providence gives 
to the course of nature, uses the image of a bow. 
“Whatsoever this bow shoots falls disposed to 
its foreseen end, even as a thing directed to its 
aim.” That God governs and cares for all things 
may be supposed to reduce nature to a puppet 
show in which every action takes place in obe- 
dience to the divine will alone. Natural causes 
would thus cease to be causes or to have any 
genuine efficacy in the production of their own 
effects. 

Some theologians have tended toward this 
extreme position, but Aquinas argues contrari- 
wise that natural causes retain their efficacy as 
instrumental causes, subordinate to God's will 
as the one principal cause. “Since Gpd wills 
that effects be because of their causes,” he 
writes, **all effects that presuppose spti^ q^her 
effect do not depend solely on the wiUpf 
and, fo another place, he says, “whatsoever 
causes He assigns to cerfoin ^ects», Ih gives 
them the pqiyer to produce those effec4;s ^ 
that the dignity of causality is imparted eveii tp 
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fe%iOiis belief ill sttpdrantui^ events* st^ as 
theelevadoa of nature by ftaee and tfat devm<^ 
tiocis from the course of nature whidi aie called 
^‘auxacies,^* All the^ considerations* and espe^ 
csatly the matter of <jod’s miraculotis intervene 
tion in the regular course of nature* have been 
subjects of di^te among ti^ologiansand phi- 
losophers (and sometime physicists and histo- 
rians). Some of those who do not deny the ex- 
istence of a Creator, or the divine government 
of the universe through natural law, neverthe- 
less question the need for divine cooperatimi 
with the action of every natural cause* or God’s 
intervention in the order of nature* 

Throughout these controversies, the theory 
of causes defines the issues and determines the 
lines of opposing argument. But since other 
basic notions are also involved in the debate of 
these issues, the further consideration of them 
is reserved for other chapten, especially God* 
Nature, and World. 

The discussion of cause takes a new turn in 
modern times. The new issues arise, not from 
different interpretations of the principle of 
causality, but from the skeptic’s doubts con- 
cerning our ability to know the causes of things* 
and from the tendency of the physical sciences 
to limit or even to abandon the investigation of 
causes. 

According to the ancient conceptkm of sci*» 
ence, knowledge, to be scientific, must state the 
causes of things. The essence of scientific meth- 
od, according to the Posterior Analytics of Aris- 
totle, consists in using causes both to define and 
to demt>nstrate. Sometimes genus and differ- 
entia are translated into material and formal 
cause; sometisnes a thing is defined genetically 
by re&reiu:e to its efficient cause, and sometimes 
teleologicdly by reference to its final cause. 

The d^rec tp which this conception of set- 
ence is realized in particular fiejUh may be ques- 
tioned; Hxe treaties of the astronomers*’ for 
example, do not aeem to exemplify 'it as much 
as do Aristotle’s own physical tr^tiscs or Hair* 
vegeV wnrkon the ctrculationof the blood. Yet 
until jxiqdem . devdbpments .in mathematical 
; pbysiidih dmmeert^ 


tatiGr^ttiiti! 'tiie^iapBUiiGxiiL - 

perimehiy iml f te 

pos^bilky df knowk^ etaiset u not genesaSy 
doubted^' - ' ' 

Galileo's exposition of the liew 
explicitly announces a departure from ttip ^ 

ditional interest of the natuiRl {ffiildOapll^ 
the discovery o( causes. Hie aim, be says in b£i 
Two New Sciences^ is not ‘*to investigate die 
cause of the acceleration of natural molkus* 
concerning which various opinions have been 
expressed by various philosophers”; but rather 
”to investigate and to demonstrate some of the 
properties of accelerated motion.” The ‘Ser- 
ious opinions” about causes are referred to as 
”fentasies” which it is ”not really worth while” 
for the scientist to examine. - 

This attitude toward causes, especially effi- 
cient causes, characterizes the aim oS matfae^ 
matical physics* both in astronomy and me- 
chanics. For Newton it is enough--rin feet; he 
says* it “would be a very great step in philoS^ 
ophy”— “to derive two or three general prin- 
ciples of motion from phenomena . ; . though 
the causes of those principles were not yet dis* 
covered. And, therefore, I scruple not to proi 
pose the principles of motion . • • at^ I^ve 
their causes to be found out.” In other passages^ 
Newton disparages the search for “hidden mf 
occult causes” as no part of the business of 
science. ‘ ' ' 

Hume goes further. He inrists that all eatisSi 
arc hidden. By the very imture q£ what causes 
are supposed to be and becai»enf the inatinit, 
in which the human imnd knows, xiiah- Can, 
have no knowledge of how causes rodSy 
duce their effects. “We never can* by^our^lit^ 
most scrutiny,” he says* “discover aoythiag 
but one event following another* without 
being able to comprehend any foite t»r’po4et 
by which the caufe operates* or any connex^ 
between it and its supposed effect.” V, : /; 

AH that meia can referring to 
use the words “cause” and “effect,” iiunio 
thinks, is the customary sequence of 
ject followed by ancther* mi wfaexeiAQlqeM. 
similar to the first are fdlowed by ob^hetarim^ 
iar to the second.” So Esr aa any balM^ 
based upon reason or tsxperiefkce’m 
xehtion of 4».tiBe Rod effect :is 
sisccession, impressed upon 
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ttioasitioo/* Thatpne 9v«nt leads to 
aiSQthcf bc;co^ Oiotieaiid loore probable-rr^but 
siover more than probable—as the sequence 
recurs more and more frequently in experience* 
(itune's skepticism about causes, and his re* 
interpretation of the meaning of cause, gains 
ivide acceptance in subsequent thought, es- 
peckily among natural scientists. William 
Jamesi for example, considering **the principle 
that ‘nothing can happen without a cause,’ ” 
declares that “we have no definite idea of what 
we mean by cause, or of what causality consists 
in. But the principle expresses a demand for 
some deeper sort of inward connection between 
phenomena than their merely habitual time- 
sequence seems to be. The word ‘cause’ is, in 
short, an altar to an unknown god; an empty 
pedestal still marking the place for a hoped-for 
statue* Any really inward belonging-together 
of the sequent terms,” he continues, “if dis- 
covered, would be accepted as what the word 
cause was meant to stand for.” 

Though Hume holds that we cannot pene- 
tiate beyond expeiience to the operation of 
real causes imbedded in the nature of things, 
he does not deny the reality of causation as a 
principle of nature. On the contrary, he denies 
that anything happens by chance or that any 
natural occurrence can be uncaused. “It is uni- 
versally allowed,” Hume says with approval, 
“that nothing exists without a cause of its exist- 
ence, and that chance, when strictly examined, 
is a mere negative word, and means not any 
real power which has anywhere a being in na- 
ture.” But “though there is no such^ thing as 
chance in the world, our ignorance of the real 
cause of any event has the same influence on 
the understanding, and begets a like species of 
ixiltef nr opinion.” 

: {n other words, Hume’s position seems to be 
that man’s ignorance of real causes, and the 
mere probability of his opinions about custom- 
ary sequences of “cause” and “cfiect,” indicate 
human limitations, not limits to causal deter- 
mination in the order of nature itself. Adversar- 
ies pf Hume, coming be&re as well as after 
him in the tradition of the great books, take 
issue with him on both points. 

... Against Hume’s determinism, which is no 
.pon^lete than Spinoza’s, Aristotle, for 
the existence of chance or real 


contingency in the happenings of nature* 
Agaimt Hume’s reduction of statements about 
causes to probable opinion, Kant insists that, 
in the metaphysics of nature, such judgments 
can be made with absolute certainty. These 
related issues are discussed in the chapters on 
Chance, Fate, and Necessity and Contin- 
gency. 

In the development of the natural sciences 
since Hume’s day, his translation of cause and 
effect into observed sequences or correlations 
reinforces the tendency, which first appears 
with Galileo and Newton, to describe rather 
than to explain natural phenomena. Yet to &e 
extent that the findings of science bear fruit 
in technology, man’s control over nature seem 
to confirm Bacon’s view of science rather th^ 
Hume’s— at least to the extent that the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge to the production 
of effects implies a knowledge of their causes* 

The principle of causality— that nothing 
happens without a cause or sufficient reason, 
or, as Spinoza puts it, “nothing exists from 
whose nature an cfiect docs not follow” — has 
been made the basis for denials of human free- 
dom as well as of chance or contingency in the 
order of nature. The problem of man’s free will 
is discussed in the chapters on Fate, Liberty, 
and Will, but we can here observe how the 
problem is stated in terms of cause, with re- 
spect to both divine providence and natural 
causation. 

If God’s will is the cause of everything which 
happens, if nothing can happen contrary to His 
will or escape the foresight of His providence, 
then how is man free from God’s forcordination 
when he chooses between good and evil ? If, as 
the theologians say, “the very act of free choice 
is traced to God as to a cause,” in what sense 
can the act be called “free”? Is it not neces- 
sarily determined to conform to God’s will and 
to His plan ? But, on the other hand, if “every- 
thing happening from the exercise of free 
choice must be subject to divine providence,” 
must not the evil that men do be attributed to 
God as cause? 

The problem takes another form for die scien** 
tist who thinks only in terms of natural causes, 
especially if he affirms a reign of causality in 
nature finmi which nothing is exempt— just as, 
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fortbetheologian,iK)thmgUexemptfircm give to these questions have profound conse-* 

will. $ince the realm of nature includes human quences formants viewof hims^, theuniverse» 
nature, must not human acts be caused as are and his place in it. As the issue of necessity and 
all other natural events ? Are some human acts chance is central in physics or the philosophy of 

free in the sense of being totally uncaused, or nature, so the issue of determinism and freedom 

only in the sense of being caused differently is central in psychology and ethics, in political 
from the motions of matter ? Are causality and theory and the philosophy of history, and above 

freedom opposed principles within the order of all in theology. It makes opponents of James 
nature, appropriate to physical and psychologi* and Freud, of Hegel and Marx, of Hume and 
cal action; or do they constitute distinct realms Kant, of Spinoza and Descartes, of Lucretius 
--as for Kant, the realms of phenomena and and Marcus Aurelius. It raises one of the most 
noumena, the sensible and the supra-sejnsible; perplexing of all theological questions for Au-* 
or as for Hegel, the realms of nature and gustine, Aquinas, Pascal, and for the two great 
history ? poets of G^’s will and man’s freedom—Dtote 

The different answers which the great books and Milton. 
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Chaper 9: CHANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


O NE sense in which we use the word 
“chance” does not exclude the operation 
of causes. The chance event, in this sense, is 
not uncaused. But within this meaning of 
chance, there is the question of how the chance 
event is caused. 

On one view, what happens by chance is dis- 
tinguished from what happens by nature in 
terms of a difference in manner of causation--- 
the dififercnce between the contingent and the 
necessary. On another view, the chance event 
does not differ causally from that which hap- 
pens regularly or uniformly. The difference lies 
not in the pattern of causes, but in our knowl- 
edge of them. The chance event is unpredict- 
able or less predictable because of our ignorance 
of its causes, not because of any real contingency 
in the order of nature. 

There is still a third sense of “chance” in 
which it means that which happens totally 
without cause— the absolutely spontaneous or 
fortuitous. 

These three meanings of chance at once in- 
dicate the basic issues in which the concept is 
involved. The third meaning is the most radi- 
cal. It stands in opposition to the other two. 
Their opposition to one another can be con- 
sidered after we examine the sense in which 
chance excludes every type of cause. 

The doctrine of absolute fortuitousness is 
indeterminism in its most extreme form. The 
funiliar phrase, “a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,” indicates the classical statement of 
this doctrine, and identifies it in the great boola 
^ith the theory of atomism. It would be more 
precise to say “with Lucretius’ version of that 
theory/* because it is with regard to chance 
that he departs from the teachings of Dcrooc- 
l^tus and Epictuus, and adds an hypothesis of 
hisowa* , 


The swerve of the atoms, according to Lu*^ 
cretius, accounts for the origin of the world, 
the motions of nature, and the free will of man. 
But nothing accounts for the swerve of the 
atoms. It is uncaused, spontaneous, fortuitous. 
“When the atoms are being carried downwards 
straight through the void by their own weight, 
they push a little from their path at times quite 
undetermined and at undetermined places, 
yet only just so much as you would call a 
change of trend. If they did not swerve, all 
things would fall downward through the deep 
void like drops of rain, nor could collision come 
to be, nor blows be brought to pass among the 
atoms; thus nature would never have brought 
anything to being.** 

Since the atoms differ in shape, size, and 
weight, it might be supposed that the heavier 
atoms, falling straight yet more rapidly, would 
overtake and hit the lighter atoms, thus bring- 
ing about their grouping or interlocking. But 
this supposition, says Lucretius, is contrary to 
reason. It may hold for things falling through 
water or thin air, but through the empty void 
“all things, even of unequal weight, move with 
an equal velocity through the unresisting void.” 
Therefore heavier things will never be able to 
fall on the lighter from above nor of themselves 
bring about the blows sufficient to produce the 
varied motions by which nature carries things 
on. Wherefore, Lucretius concludes, the atoiias 
“must swerve a litde.” 

Once the atoms have collided, the way in 
which they are locked together in the pattern 
of composite things, and all the subsequent inor 
tions of these things, can be accounted fbr by 
reference to the natural pn^rries t£ the 
The atomic sizes, shapes, and wd^tsdeieniriiie 
how they behave ringly or m euiulriiiati^ 
the swerve of the atoms is not so 
It h completdy spcmtnmKm / iJl; 
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accidents happen. The chance in^dcig cf ^d 
friends who run across each other in a laihoaid 


m 

^eadh motion is always due to another, and 
the new always springs from the old in a deter* 
mined order, and if the atomsdo not by $wcrv- 
^ break through the decrees of fate, so that 
cause does not follow cause through infinite 
ttitie”; whence, asks Lucretius, “is it wrested 
firbfii fate, this will whereby we move forward 
where pleasure leads each one of us, and swerve 
hkewise in our motions, neither at a fixed time 
nor at a fixed place, but only when and where 
the mind itself has prompted us?” The answer 
he gives is that there must be “in the atoms . . . 
another cause of motion besides blows and 
wdghts, whence comes this power born in us, 
since we see that nothing can come to be from 
nodatng.’* 

Bexno absolutely fortuitous, the swerve of 
the atoms is absolutely unintelligible. There is 
no answer to the question why they chance to 
swerve at undetermined times and places. This 
imintdligibility may not, however, make the 
fortuitous either unreal or impossible. It can 
he argued that chance may exist even though, 
for OUT limited understanding, it remains mys* 
terious. 

The same problem of intelligibility arises 
with respect to that meaning of chance wherein 
it b identified with coincidence or contingency. 
Here, as in the case of the absolutely fortuitous, 
chance belongs to reality or nature. “Some 
things always come to pass in the same way, and 
dthers for the most part,” writes Aristotle as an 
observer of nature, kit there b also “a third 
Ukss of events besides these two— events which 
flili say , axe ‘by chance.’ ” Things of this last 
kind, he goes on to say, are those which “come 
to pass incidentally”*— or accidentally. 

Accoxding to this theory, a real or objective 
uuieterminism exbts. Chance or contingency is 
not just an esqpxession of human uncertainty 
horn c£ insufficient knowledge. Contingency, 
ikowever, differs from the fortuitousness or 
s^Mpotanesty of the atom's swerve, in that it is 
jOifituduct of esm^ not their total absence. 
Of the contingent event, “there is no definite 
catise,” in Aristotle’s opinion, but there is “a 
X.C., an indefinite one.” 

happening, two lines of action 
thereby produce a single result, 
our of the way 


station after a separation of many years is a 
coincidence— a coinciding of the two quite 
separate and independent lines of action which 
brought each of them to the same station at 
the same time, coming from differextt {daces, 
going to different places, and proceeding un- 
der the mfluence of different causes or pur- 
poses. That each is there can be explained by 
the operation of causes. That both are there 
together cannot be explained by the causes 
determining tfieir independent paths. \ii 
So understood, the chance event excmjmfics 
what Aquinas calls a “clashing of two cau^.” 
And what makes it a matter of chance isl the 
feet that “the clashing of these two causes, t in- 
asmuch as it is accidental, has no cause.” Pite- 
cisely because it is accidental, “this clashing of 
causes is not to be reduced to a further pre-ex- 
isting cause from which it follows of necessity.” 

The illustration is not affected by considera- 
tions of free will. Whether men have free will 
or not, whether free acts are caused or are, as 
Kant suggests, uncaused and spontaneous, the 
event we call a “chance meeting” remains acci- 
dental or, more precisely, a coincidence. What- 
ever the factors arc which control the motions 
of each man, they operate entirely within that 
single man’s line of action. Prior to the meeting, 
they do not influence the other man’s conduct. 
If we could state the cause for the coincidence 
of the two lines of motion, it would have to be 
some factor which influenced both lines. Were 
there such a cause and were it known to us, we 
could not say that the meeting happened by 
chance. It would still be a coincident in the 
merely physical sense of coming together, but 
it would not be a coincidence causally* 

That free will is irrelevant to this meaning of 
chance can be seen from the fact that the col- 
lision of particles which produces atomic fissiem 
is regarded as resulting frcMti chance or coinci- 
dence in a manner no diflierent from the acci- 
dental meeting of friends. ccxatrol the 

speeds and directions of the particles, 

but no cause determines their colUsitm? <3r, ifl 
other words, there is no cause for the coinci- 
dence of two separate linot of Coh* 

^poisaiy physics affirms a real qi: b^ctive 
indeterminism insofar as it does n< H rfiw^ly say 





tj^tvilpM^caiae laC km 

to US, bat lather hc^ that no such cause 
tobe,k^wiL: 

The cQNCBPTzcm of THB^chaoce event as an 
uncaused coincidence of causes is an ancient as 
well as a modern doctrine. In his Physics^ Ails'* 
totle distinguisl^ between what happens by 
nature and what happens by chance in terms of 
diflFercnt types of causality. “Chance,” he 
writes, is “reckoned among causes; many things 
are said both to be and to come to be as a result 
of chance.” But the fact that its effects cannot 
be “identified with any of the things that come 
to pass by necessity and always, or for the most 
part” at once distinguishes the causality of 
chance from that of nature. 

“The early physicists,” Aristotle observes, 
“found no place for chance among the causes 
which they recognized . . . Others there are 
who, indeed, believe that chance is a cause, but 
that it is inscrutable to human intelligence, as 
being a divine thing and full of mystery.” But to 
Aristotle himself “it is clear that chance is an 
incidental cause” and “that the causes of what 
comes to pass by chance are infinite.” For this 
reason, he explains, “chance is supposed to be- 
long to the class of the indefinite, and to be in- 
scrutable to man.” Though he distinguishes be- 
tween spontaneity and chance, he says that both 
“are causes of effects which, though they might 
result from intelligence or nature, have in fiict 
been caused by something incidemally.^* 

What happens by nature happens regularly, 
or for the most part, through causal necessity. 
This necessity results from the operation of es- 
sential causes, causes in the very nature of the 
moving thmgs* When the regukrity fitils, it is 
due to the intervention of some accidental 
cause. What happens by chance, tten, or con- 
tingently, is always due to an accidental (or 
better, incidental) cause. As indicated in the 
chapter on Capse, an accidental as imposed to 
^ essential cause k, in AristodeV thmry, one 
which does not by i/i^^pnoduce the giv^ effect. 
It doessoonly through the conjunedon of other 
<^use$. But siiice it does not determine these 
other causes to cerate, the dkct^conAi^seni 

produced by 

fbance, tiifUi ki iqr*the eonikvency oC aeveia^ 
lacidenmil woffckv ^coin^otaUy. vi 


\ A woiAi in Which chance lesfiy exiitt ss ier 
markably different fjtom a world in which necet- 
uty prevails, in which everything is determkifid 
by causes and there qm no uncaused coincfr 
dences. William James vividly epitomises tbek 
difference by calling the world of absolute nr' 
cessity or detenninism'—the world of Spinoza 
or Hegel— a “block universe” in contrast to 
what he describes as a “concatenated universe.’’ 
Voltaire before him, in his Philosophical Dkr 
tionary, had used the phrase “the concatenaticHi 
of events” to express the meaning of chance. 

The phrase evokes the right image, the pic*^ 
ture of a world in which many concurrent lines 
of causality, exercising no influence upon one 
another, may nevertheless concatenate or be 
joined together to produce a chance result. 
The block universe presents the contrasting pic- 
ture of a world in which each motion or act de- 
termines and is determined by every other in 
the fixed structure of the whde. 

Spinoza claims, for example, that “in natuee 
there is nothing contingent, but all things are 
determined from the necessity of the divine 
nature to exist and act in a certain manner/^ 
Chance, in other words, docs not exist in natum* 
A thing is said to be contingent, Spinoza writes, 
only “with reference to a deficiency in our 
knowledge. For if we do not know that thd es- 
sence of a thing involves a conttadiedon, or if 
we actually know that it involves no qmtmr 
diction, and nevertheless we can affirm notfakg 
with certainty about its existence becaum^ikt 
order of causes is concealed from us, that thiii| 
can never appear to us either as necessary or 
impos^ble, and therefore we call it either eou^ 
tingent or possible.” Hence, for Sphmstai 
tingency or chance is illusory rather than imWi 
—a projection of the mind’s ignorance or of ifs 
inadequate knowledge of causes. . 

The issue between real mdetermtmm 
absolute detmninism— fuither dkeuss^^^^^ 
chapters on Faib and N£C£saiTY<^ km Co^ 
TiNcikNCY— inevitably raises theoiogiaii 
fioas. Just as die tbedogiaA must 
man’s free wiU with Cod’a 
miuist he, if he accepts its mdity^ also 
chance with divine 

which nothing can bappeh either hcomdibr 
or oon%g«M;ty« c : 

; , For.v it would teem ifaiit tfoiki 
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leaves no room for chance among 
fttttfind things. After noting that causes ate 
.imi^ines divided into a ‘fortuitous cause, a 
natuial cause, and a voluntary cause,” he dis- 
misses ‘^those causes which arc called fortui- 
tous” by saying that they “are not a mere name 
for the absence of causes, but are only latent, 
and we attribute them either to the will of the 
true God, or to that of spirits of some kind or 
other.” 

In certain places Aquinas seems to talk in 
much the same fashion— as though chance 
existed only for our limited intellects and not 
f<Mr God. “Nothing,” he declares, “hinders 
certain things from happening by luck or 
c^nce, if compared to their proximate causes; 
but not if compared to divine providence, ac- 
cording to which ‘nothing happens at random 
in the world,* as Augustine says.** The example 
he uses to illustrate his point is that of two serv- 
ants who have been sent by their master to the 
same place: “the meeting of the two servants, 
although to them it appears a chance circum- 
stance, has been fully foreseen by their master, 
. who has purposely sent them to meet at one 
place, in such a way that one has no knowledge 
of the other.” In such a way also “all things 
must of necessity come under God*s ordering,** 
from which it follows that God directly causes 
the action of even accidental causes, and their 
coincidence. The chance event would then be 
necessitated by God. It would be determined 
by His will, however indeterminate it might ap- 
pear to us. 

Yet in other places Aquinas writes that “God 
wills some things to be done necessarily, some 
contingently .... To some effects He has at- 
Uudied unfailing necessary causes, from which 
tlas .^^cts follow necessarily; but to other 
defectible and contingent causes, from which 
cficcts arise contingently.’* For some minds 
this may only deepen the mystery rather than 
aolvc it. At least it leaves many questions un- 
answered. 

Does Aquinas mean that a coincidence of 
causes is hot itself uncaused ? Does he mean that 
Gdd causes the concatenation cf events, and 
dhat a sufficient reason for every contingency 
in God*s will? If so, is chance an illusion, 
a' Itfoction of our ignorance of divine provi- 
May chance be quite real on the level of 


nature where no natural causes determme I3ie 
coincidence, while not real— at least not in the 
same sense— for God? Or docs the statement 
that what “divine providence plans to happen 
contingently, happens contingently” mean that 
chance remains a real feature of the universe 
even for God ? 

One thing is clear. In one sense of the word, 
the Christian theologians completely deny 
chance. If “chance** means something which 
God does not foresee, something unplanned 
by His providence, then according to their 
feith nothing happens by chance. It is ini | this 
sense also that what happens by chantc is 
opposed to what happens on purpose, or Us a 
final as well as an efficient cause. As the chapter 
on Cause indicates, those who deny final causes 
in nature sometimes use the word “chance*’ to 
signify not lack of cause, nor even contingency, 
but only the blindness of causality— working 
to no end. 

The controversy discussed in the chapter on 
World— between those who see in the struc- 
ture of the universe the grand design of a di- 
vine plan and those who attribute whatever 
order there is in nature to blind chance — further 
indicates the sense in which theologians like Au- 
gustine and Aquinas deny chance. But if 
“chance** means no more than contingency^ then 
to affirm chance excludes, not providence, but 
fete, at least that sense of “fete** according to 
which everything is blindly necessitated. Here 
it is Spinoza*s statement that “in nature there 
is nothing contingent, but all things are de- 
termined from the necessity of the divine na- 
ture** which opposes the statement of Aqui- 
nas that “the mode both of necessity and con- 
tingency fells under the foresight of God.** 

The theory of chance has obvious bearings on 
the theory of knowledge, especially with regard 
to the distinction between knowledge and opin- 
ion and between certainty and probability* 

On any view of chance — whether it is real or 
iUusory when men call a future event con- 
tingent they mean that they cannot predict it 
with certitude. So far as human prediction goes, 
it makes no difference whether the future event 
is necessarily determined and we lack adequate 
knowledge of its causes, or the event hasf a gen" 
uine indeterminacy in the way it is cau$^ t>r 
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uncaused* Regardless of what the objective 
situation is, the assurance with which we pre- 
dict anything reflects the state of our knowl- 
edge alx>ut it. 

The ancients who, for the most part, regard 
chance as real and objective, treat probability 
as subjective. For them, the different degrees of 
probability which men attach to their state- 
ments measure the inadequacy of their knowl- 
edge and the consequent uncertainty of their 
opinions about matters which cannot be known 
but only guessed. Holding different theories 
of the distinction between knowledge and 
opinion, both Plato and Aristotle exclude the 
accidental and the contingent, along with the 
particular, from the objects of science. Since in 
their view certitude belongs to the essence of 
science — or of knowledge as contrasted with 
opinion— science for them deals not only with 
the universal but with the necessary. 

In the Republic Socrates assigns opinion to 
the realm of becoming— the realm of changing 
and contingent particulars. Unlike Plato, Aris- 
totle does not restrict knowledge to the realm of 
eternal and immutable being, but he does in- 
sist that physics, as a science of changing things, 
preserve the certitude of science by concerning 
itself only with the essential and the necessary, 
“That a science of the accidental is not even 
possible,” he writes, “will be evident if we try 
to sec what the accidental really is.” It is a mat- 
ter of chance that cold weather occursduring the 
dog-days, for “this occurs neither always and 
of necessity, nor for the most part, though it 
might happen sometimes. The accidental, then, 
is what occurs, but not always nor of necessity, 
nor for the most part. Now ... it is obvious, 
why there is no science of such a thing.” 

Though he disagrees with Aristotle and 
Aquinas about the reality of chance or con- 
tingency, Spinoza agrees with them that knowl- 
edge— at least adequate knowledge— has the 
necessary for its object. Of individual things, 
he says, ”we can have no adequate knowledge 
• * . and this is what is to be understood by us as 
their contingency.” To be true to itself and to 
the nature of things, reason must “perceive 
things truly, that is to say, as they are in them- 
selves, that is to say, not as contingent but as 
accessary.” 

'^ position of Aquinas is worth stating for 
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comparison. To the questttm ^whether piir 
intellect can know contingent things,” he re- 
plies that “the contingent, considered as such, 
is known directly by sense and indirectly by 
the intellect, while die universal and necessary 
principles of contingent things are known by 
the intellect. Hence,” he goes on, “if wc con- 
sider knovv^ble things in their universal prin- 
ciples, then all science is of necessary things. 
But if wc consider the things themselves, thus 
some sciences are of necessary things, some of 
contingent things.” 

Among the sciences of contingent things, 
Aquinas includes not only “the sciences of na- 
ture” but also “the moral sciences,” because the 
latter, dealing with human action, must reach 
down to contingent particulars. In the sphere 
of morals as of nature, certainty can be achieved 
only on the level of universal principles. De- 
liberation about particular acts to be done 
moves on the level of probable opinion. In con- 
trast to the moral scientist, the man of action 
must weigh chances and make decisions with 
regard to future contingencies. It would be as 
foolish, Aristotle says, to expect the certitude 
of scientific demonstration from an orator or a 
judge, as “to accept probable reasoning frc»n a 
mathematician.” 

It is not surprising that the modern theory of 
probability — or, as it was later called by Boole, 
Venn, and others, the “logic of chuice” — 
should have its origin in the sphere of practical 
problems. Pascal's correspondence with Fermat 
illustrates the early mathematical speculations 
concerning formulae for predicting the out- 
come in games of pure chance. For Pascal the 
logic of chance also has moral imj^ications. If 
we are willing to risk money at the gaining 
table on the basis of calculated probabiUties^ 
how much more willing should we be to act 
decisively in the &ce of life’s uncertainties^ 
even to risking life itself on the chance of eteni#l 
salvation. 

When wc act “on an uncertainty; wc act 
reasonably,” Pascal writes, “for wc oagbt to 
work for an uncertainty according to tte doc<- 
trine of chance.” If the chance of there bei^" 
an after-life is equal to the of these 

being none-^if the eqittfuobahSity’ 
equal ignorance of diiier: 
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w iMigbt eof m h^ nd 
igmiGiMity and act accordingly. ‘There is 
the infinity of an infinitely happy life to 
gai^ a chance to gain against a finite number of 
cbat^ of loss» and what you stake is finite.’* 

, like Pascal, Hume thinks that we must be 
content with probability as a basis for action. 
“The great subvcrtcr of Pyrrhonism or the ex- 
cessive principles of skepticism,” he writes, “is 
acidm, and employment, and the occupations 
of common life.” But unlike the ancients, 
Hume also thinks we should be content with 
probabilities in the sphere of the natural sci- 
ences. Certitude is attainable only by the 
mathematician who deals with the relations be- 
tween ideas. Since the natural sciences deal 
with matters of fact or real existence, and since 
to know such things wc must rely entirely upon 
our experience of cause and effect, we cannot 
reach better than probable conclusions. 

The scientist, according to Hume, “weighs 
opposite experiments. He considers which side 
is supported by the greater number of experi- 
ments; to tliat side he inclines, with doubt and 
hesitation; and when at last he fixes his judg- 
ment, the evidence exceeds not what wc prop- 
erly call probability. All probability, then, sup- 
poses an opposition of experiments and observa- 
tions ... A hundred instances or experiments 
on one side, and fifty on another, afford a 
doubtful expectation of any event; though a 
hundred uniform experiments, with only one 
that is contradictory, reasonably beget a pretty 
Strong degree of assurance.” 

. Hume applies the logic of chance to weighing 
the evidence against and the testimony in 
fevor of miracles, as well as to contrary hy- 
potheses in science. As much as Spinoza, he 
denies the existence of chance or contingency 
in the order of nature. Chance is entirely sui^ 
jective. It is identical with the probability of 
our opinions. In the throw of dice, the mind, he 
says, ^’considers the turning up of each particu- 
' lar side as alike probable; and this is the very 
nature of chance, to render all the particular 
'^events, comprehended in it, entirely equal.” 

may also be “a probability, which 
a superiority of chances on any side; 
moiiuamrding as thb superiority increases, and 
WugpaMs the opposite chances, the probability 
ibedwesa pfoportionatc increase . . • The rase*” 
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cleanses, as vrith that of chance,” . , 

Since Hume’s day, the theory of probability 
has become an essential ingredient of empiiitid 
science, llie development of thermodynamics 
in the ipth century would have been impossible 
without it. This is also true of the quantum 
mechanics and atomic physics of our own time. 
But like the doctrine of chance, the theory of 
probability tends in one of two directions: 
either toward the subjective view that probar 
bility is only a quality of our judgments, m^s- 
uring the degree* of our ignorance of the real 
causes which leave nothing in nature uime^ 
termined; or toward the objective view tnat 
there is genuine indeterminism in nature and 
that mathematical calculations of probability 
estimate the real chance of an event’s occurring. 

The element of chance also has a bearing on 
the general theory of art. The hypothesis of the 
melody which a kitten might compose by walk- 
ing on the keyboard, is obviously intended to 
contrast a product of chance with a work of 
art. The competent musician knows with 
certainty that he can do what the meandering 
kitten has only one chance in many millions 
of ever accomplishing. 

In proportion as an art is developed, and to 
the degree that its rules represent a mastery of 
the medium in which the artist works, chance 
is excluded from its productions. This point is 
strikingly exemplified in the history of medi- 
cine. “If there bad been no such thing as medi- 
citktf' Hippocrates suggests, “and if nothing 
had been investigated or found out in it,” all 
practitioners “would have been equally un- 
skilled and ignorant of it, and everything con- 
cerning the sick would have been directed 
by chance.” On the same principle, Galen dis** 
tinguishes the physician from the empiric, who, 
“without knowing the cause,” pretends. that he 
is “able to rectify the failures of function” 
The empiric works by trial and error— the very 
opposite of art and science, for trial and error 
can succeed only by chance. The physician, 
learned and skilled in medicine, works from: a 
knowledge of causes and by rules of art which 
tend to elinrinate chance, 

Augustine reports a conversatioin with At 
proconsul tcweining At idarivn meiiifiti of 





medicine and astrology, Wbcn fmacoi^ 
tdSi fasm dial:, as campaftd wA taedicine, 
astrobgy is a £d5e ait, Augustine, at tbis time 
himself **much given to die ixioks of the hoio^ 
scope-casters,” asks how the &ct that “many 
things were foretold truly by [astrdogy]” can be 
explained. The proconsul “answered, very rea- 
sonably, that it was due to the force of chance, 
which is always to be allowed for in the order of 
things.” Thus, Augustine says later, “I saw it 
as obvious that such things ^ happened to be 
said truly from the casting of horoscopes were 
true not by skill but by chance; and such things 
as were false were not due to want of skill in the 
art but merely that luck had fallen the other 
way.” 

Neither art itself, nor skill in its practice, 
can ever be perfect enough to remove chance 
entirely, for the artist deals with particulars. 
Yet the measure of an art is the certainty which 
its rules have as directions for achieving the de- 
sired result; and the skill of the artist is meas- 
ured by the extent to which he succeeds by 
rule and judgment rather than by chance. 

When Aristotle quotes Agathon’s remark that 
“art loves chance and chance loves art,” he ex- 
plains its sense to be that “chance and art arc 
concerned with the same objects”--^that which 
does not come to be by nature nor from neces- 
sity. Hence art sometimes fails, either from un- 
controllable contingencies or from insuf&cient 
knowledge of causes. “All causes,” says Hume, 
“arc not conjoined to their usual effects with 
like uniformity. An artificer, who handles only 
dead matter, may be disappointed of his aim, as 
well as the politician, who directs the conduct 
of sensible and intelligent agents.” 

In th£ kxalm of human affairs— in morals, 
politics, and history—the factor of chance is 
usually discussed in terms of good and bad for- 
tune. The word “fortune”— as may be seen in 
the root which it shares with “fortuitous”— 
has the same connotations as “chance.” Aris- 
totle treats fortune as the kind of chance that 
operates in the sphere of human action tather 
than natural change. Fortune, he thinks, can 
be attributed properly only to intelligent be- 
ings cabbie of deliberate choice. The sense of 
this distinctidn between chance and fortune 
seqns to be borne out in history by the fset 
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that tsniare cfaai«o6, receives pewnifr' 
cation in myth ba godUdie 

or, like the Fates wh^ she Combats, a power 
with which even the gods must reckon. 

The doctrine of chance or fortune occupies 
an important f^ce in moral theory. Aristotle^ 
classification of goods tends to identify extetnal 
goods with goods of fortune— the goods which, 
unlike knowledge and virtue, we cannot 
tain merely by the exercise of our will and 
fiiculties. Considering the elements of happi-^ 
ness, Aquinas groups together wealth, honor* 
fame, and power as goods of the same sort be- 
cause they are “due to external causes and in 
most cases to fortune.” 

The goods of fortune, as well as its ills, con- 
sist in things beyond man’s power to command 
and, in consequence, to deserve. Recognizing 
the unpredictable operation of fortune, Epicte- 
tus, the Stoic, argues that “we must make the 
best of those things that are in our power, and 
take the rest as nature gives it.^’ We have “the 
power to deal rightly with our own impres- 
sions.” Hence the Stoics advise us to control our 
reactions to things even though we cannot con- 
trol the things themselves. Yet men Will always 
ask, as Hamlet does, “Whether ‘tis nobler in 
the mind to suffer the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles, and by opposing end them ?” 

The fact that the goods and ills of fortune are 
beyond our power to control raises the fijr- 
ther question of man’s responsibility regaidihg 
them. We can hardly be held responsible for 
everything that happens to us, but only for 
those things which are Subject to our will 
This traditional moral distinction between die 
good or evil which befiills us by fortune and 
that which we willfully obtain or accomplish, 
parallels the legal distinction between accident 
tal and intentional wrongdoing. 

What is true of the individual life seems to 
apply to history— the life of states and the dc^ 
vdopment of civilization generally. For fhe 
most part, the historians— HcrOdotds and 
Thucydides, Plutarch, Tacitus, and Gibton— 
find fortune a useful principle of inteipretation^ > 
To Machiavelti history seems to be so full of 
accidents and contingenciesr-“great changes in 
ai&irs .... beyond alt human conjecture”**^ 
that he dm to advise pnim how to make 
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tttC.f^fiutUQe bonier to avoid being ruined by shaU not be obliged to have recourse to cha^ 
tt« Svfh advice can be fidlowed because, in his for an explanation of those small events which 
“Fortune is the arbiter of one half of made these people what they were, but it will 
our actions, but still leaves us to direct the be clear that all those small ewnts were incvi- 
Mher half, or perhaps a little less.’* table.” 

Hqjel, on the contrary, does not admit chance As the contingent is opposed to the ncces- 

or fortune in his view of world history as a sary, as that which happens by chance is op* 
“necessary development out of the concept of posed to that which is fully determined by 
the nund’s freedom alone." For Tolstoy also, causes, so fortune is opposed to fote or destiny, 
either necessity or freedom rules the affairs of This opposition is most evident in the great 
men. Chance, he writes, does “not denote any poems, especially the tragedies, which depict 
really existing thing,” but only “a certain stage man’s efforts to direct his own destiny, now 
of Uiiderstanding of phenomena.” Once we pitting his fitodom against both fate and^for- 
succeed in calculating the composition offerees tune, now courting fortune in his stn^lc 
involved in the mass movements of men, “we against fate. |i 
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F rom the pre-Socratlc physicists and the 
ancient philosophers to Darwin, Marx, and 
Jamcs—and, in our own day, Dewey and White- 
head— the fact of change has been a major £dcus 
of speculative and scientific inquiry. 

Except by Parmenides and his school, the 
existence of change has never been denied. Nor 
can it he without rejecting all sense-perception 
as illusory, which is precisely what Zeno’s para- 
doxes seem to do, according to one interpreta- 
tion of them. But if argument cannot refute 
the testimony of the senses, neither can reason- 
ing support it. The fact of change, because it 
is evident to the senses, docs not need proof. 

That change is, is evident, but u^hat change is, 
is neither evident nor easy to define. What prin- 
ciples or factors arc common to every sort of 
change, how change or becoming is related to 
permanence or being, what sort of existence be- 
longs to mutable things and to change itself— 
these are questions to which answers ate not 
obtainable merely by observation. Nor will 
simple observation, without the aid of experi- 
ment, measurement, and mathematical calcu- 
lation, discover the laws and properties of mo- 
tion, . 

The analysis of change or motion has been a 
problem for the philosophers of nature. They 
have been concerned with the definition of 
change, its relation to being, the classification 
of the kinds of change. The measurement of 
motion^ on the other hand, and the mathemat- 
ical formulation of its laws have, occupied the 
experimental riatural scientists. Both natural 
philosophy and natural science share a comimm 
subject mattcff ,thou^ they approach it by dif- 
ferent methods and with different interests. 
Both am entitled to use the name "^physics” 
for thdr subject . . 

tlbe jQr^ WprS phihis bom which 
ics” 


natura from which **nature’* comes. In th<^ 
original significance, both words had refenence 
to the sensible world of changing things, or to 
its underlying principle— to the ultimate source 
of change. The physics of the philosopher and 
the physics of the empirical scientist are alike 
inquiries concerning the nature of things, notin 
every respect but in regard to their change and 
motbn. The conclusions of both bquiries have 
metaphysical implications for the nature of the 
physical world and for the character of physi- 
cal existence. 

The philosopher draws these implications 
being from the study of becoming. The scieiir 
tist, in turn, draws upon philosophical dis- 
tinctions in order to define the objects of itfs 
study. Galileo, for example, in separating the 
problem of freely falling bodies from the 
motion of projectiles, employs the tiadidonal 
philosophical distinction between natural and 
violent motion. The analysis of time and space 
(basic variables in Newtonian mechanics}, the 
distinction between discontinuous, and 
uous change, and the problem of the divisibility 
of a continuous motion— these are philosoph- 
ical considerations pre-supposed by the scsestr 
tific measurement of motion. 

We have sq par used the words **change^’ aiM| 
**motion,*’ as well as **becoming,*^ as if $11 thsipec 
were interchangeable in meaning. 
somewhat inaccurate, even Sot the andei^ 
who regarded all kinds of change 
0 $ motions; it is much less accucai^ ;ike 
modems who have tended to restid^t meglir 

ing of *Wtion” to local motimiir 
place. Tt is necessary, 
btiefly the kinds of cha^^ w 
ptoU&m. which arise wit(| 

' !n 'his' physical 

guisfaetfo^H kinds of When jibe cJhiiy 

m 
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from contiary to contrary is in quantify*^ he 
writes* **it is ‘growth and diminution’; when 
it is m place, it is ‘motion’; when it is ... m 
quality, it is ‘alteration’; but when nothing per- 
sists of which the resultant is a property (or an 
^accident* in any sense of the term), it is ‘com- 
ing to be,’ and the converse change is ‘passing 
away.’ ” Aristotle also uses other pairs of words 
— “generation” and “corruption,” “becom- 
ing” and “perishing” — to name the last kind of 
change. 

Of the four kinds of change, only the last is 
not called “motion.” But in the context of 
saying that “becoming cannot be a motion,” 
Aristotle also remarks that “every motion is a 
kind of change.” He does not restrict the mean- 
ing of motion to change in place, which is usu- 
ally called “local motion” or “locomotion.” 
There are, then, according to Aristotle’s vocab- 
ulary, three kinds of motion: (i) local motion, 
in which bodies change from place to place; 
(a) alteration or qualitative motion, in which 
bodies change with respect to such attributes 
as color, texture, or temperature; (3) increase 
and decrease, or quantitative motion, in which 
bodies change in size. And, in addition, there 
is the one kind of change which is not motion- 
generation and corruption. This consists in the 
coming to be or passing away of a body which, 
while it has being, exists as an individual sub- 
stance of a certain sort. 

Becoming and perishing are most readily ex- 
enq>lified by the birth and death of living 
things, but Aristotle also includes the transfor- 
mation of water into ice or vapor as examples of 
generation and corruption. One distinctive 
characteristic of generation and corruption, 
in Aristotle’s conception of this type of change, 
is their instantaneity. He thinks that the other 
three kinds of change are continuous processes, 
taking time, whereas things come into being 
or pass away instantaneously. Aristotle thus 
applies the wbrd “motion” only to the con- 
tinuous changes which time can measure. He 
never says that time is the measure of change, 
but only of motion. 

Biit the contrast between the one mode of 
dbaage which is not motion and the three kinds 
of ixiiotion involves more than this difference 
with regatd to time and continuity. Aristotle’s 
amil^^ considecs the subject of change— that 


which undergoes transformation— and the 
starting-point and goal of motion. “Every mo- 
tion,” he says, “proceeds from something and 
to something, that which is directly in motion 
being distinct from that to which it is in mo- 
tion and that from which it is in motion; for in- 
stance, we may take the three things ‘wood,’ 
‘hot,’ and ‘cold,’ of which the first is that which 
is in motion, the second is that which to which 
the motion proceeds, and the third is that from 
which it proceeds.” 

In the alteration which occurs when the 
wood changes quality, just as in the increase 
or decrease which occurs with a body’s clmngc 
in quantity and in the local motion wnich 
occurs with a body’s change of place, that which 
changes persists throughout the change as the 
same kind of substance. The wood does ifot 
cease to be wood when it becomes hot or cold; 
the stone does not cease to be a stone when it 
rolls from here to there, or the organism an 
animal of a certain kind when it grows in size. 
In all these cases, “the substratum”— that 
which is the subject of change— “persists and 
changes in its own properties. . . . The body, 
although persisting as the same body, is now 
healthy and now ill; and the bronze is now 
spherical and at another time angular, and yet 
remains the same bronze.” 

Because the substance of the changing thing 
remains the same while changing in its proper- 
ties— r.e., in such attributes or accidents as 
quality, quantity, and place— Aristotle groups 
the three kinds of motion together as accidental 
change. The changing thing does not come to be 
or pass away absolutely, but only in a certain 
respect. In contrast, generation and corruption 
involve a change in the very substance of a 
thing. “When nothin perceptible persists in 
its identity as a substratum, and the thing 
changes as a whole,” then, according to Aris- 
totle, “it is a coming-to-be of one substance, 
and the passing-away of another.” 

In such becoming or perishing, it is matter 
itself rather than a body or a substance which 
is transformed. Matter takes on or loses the 
form of a certain kind of substance. For exam- 
ple, when the nutriment is assimilated to the 
form of a living body, the bread or corn be- 
comes the flesh and blood of a man. When an 
animal dies, its body decomposes into the tier 
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ments o£ inorganic matter. Becau$e it is a 
change of substance itself^ Aristotle calls the 
one kind of change which is not motion sub- 
stantial change^ and speaks of it as **si coming-to* 
be or passing-away simply”— that is, not in a 
certain respect* but absolutely or “without 
qualification.” 

These distinctions are involved in a long 
tradition of discussion and controversy. They 
cannot be affirmed or denied without opposite 
sides being taken on the fundamental issues 
concerning substance and accident, matter and 
form, and the causes of change or motion. The 
adoption or rejection of these distinctions af- 
fects one’s view of the difference between inor- 
ganic, and organic change, and the difference 
between the motions of matter and the changes 
which take place in mind. The statement of 
certain problems is determined accordingly; 
as, for example, the problem of the transmu- 
tation of the elements, which persists in various 
forms from the physics of the ancients through 
mediaeval alchemy and the beginnings of 
modern chemistry to present considerations 
of radioactivity and atomic fission. 

Since raE 17'rH century, motion has been 
identified with local motion. “I can conceive 
no other kind” of motion, Descartes writes, 
"and do not consider that we ought to conceive 
any other in nature.” As it is expressed "in com- 
mon parlance,” motion, he says, "is nothing 
more than the action by which any body passes 
from one place to another^ 

This can hardly be taken to mean that 
change of place is the only observable type of 
cliange. That other kinds of change arc ob- 
servable cannot be denied. The science of 
mechanics or dynamics may be primarily or ex- 
clusively concerned with local motions, but 
other branches of natural science, certainly 
chemistry, deal with qualitative transforma- 
tions; and the biological sciences study growth 
and decay, birth and death. 

The emphasis on local motion as the only 
kind of motion, while it does not exclude ap- 
parent changes of other sorts, does raise a ques- 
tion about their reality. The question can be 
put in several ways. Are the various apparently 
different kinds iff change really distinct, or can 
they all be reduced to aspects ^oncjiuidc^lying 


xn 

mode of change which is local motion? Even 
supposing that the kinds of change are not re- 
ducible to one another, is local motion pri- 
mary in the sense that it is involved in all the 
others? 

When mechanics dominates the physical 
sciences (as has been so largely the case in 
modern times), there is a tendency to reduce all 
the observable diversity of change to various 
appearances of local motion. Newton, for ex- 
ample, explicitly expresses this desire to formu- 
late all natural phenomena in terms of the 
mechanics of moving particles. In the Preface 
to the first edition of his Mathematical Princi- 
ples^ after recounting his success in dealing with 
celestial phenomena, he says, "I wish we could 
derive the rest of the phenomena of Nature by 
the same kind of reasoning from mechanical 
principles, for I am induced by many reasons 
to suspect that they may all depend upon cer- 
tain forces by which the particles of bodies, by 
some causes hitherto unknown, are either mu- 
tually impelled towards one another, and co- 
here in regular figures, or are repelled and re- 
cede from one another.” 

The notion that all change can be reduced to 
the results of local motion is not, however, of 
modern origin. Lucretius expounds the theory 
of the Greek atomists that all the phenomena 
of change can be explained by reference to the 
local motion of indivisible particles coming to- 
gether and separating. Change of place is the 
only change which occurs on the level of the 
ultimate physical reality. The atoms neither 
come to be nor pass away, nor change in quality 
or size. 

But though we find the notion in ancient 
atomism, it is only in modern physics that the 
emphasis upon local motion tends to exclude all 
other kinds of change. It is characteristic of 
what James calls "the modern mechanico- 
physical philosophy” to begin "by saying that 
the only hets are collocations and motions of 
primordial solids, and the only laws the changes 
of motion which changes in collocation bring/* 
James quotes Helmholtz to the effiset that "the 
ultimate goal of theoretic phyrics is to find the 
last unchanging causes of the jprocesses of Na^ 
turc.” If, to this end, "we imagine the 
composed of demits with unalteraUe quali- 
ties,” then, HdmhiritE coatmues, "the esaif 
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iti sudb a woiid iktt 
f-tf., loovcmerits, and the Drily 
oilrig i^tians whkh can modify the action of 
dte &tce$ ajre spatial too, or, in other words, the 
ibrees are motor forces dependent for their cf- 
jEbet on spatial relations.*’ 

. In tte history of physics, Aristotle represents 
the op{X>site view. No one of the four kinds of 
chiuige which he distinguishes has for him 
greater f^ysical reality than the others. Just as 
iqpiality cannot be reduced to quantity, or cither 
irf these to place, so in his judgment the mo- 
tions associated with these terms are irreducible 
to one another. Yet Aristotle does assign to lo- 
cal motion a certain primacy. “Motion in its 
rimst general and primary sense,” he writes, “is 
(&nge of place, which we call locomotion.” He 
does not mean merely that this is the primary 
sense of the word, but rather that no other 
kind of motion can occur without local motion 
being somehow involved in the process. Show- 
ing how increase and decrease depends on alter- 
ation, and how that in turn depends on change 
of place, he says that “of the three kinds of 
motion ... it is this last, which we call locomo- 
tioia) that must be primary.” 

The shift in meaning of the word “motion” 
would not by itself mark a radical departure in 
the theory of change, but it is accompanied by 
a. shift in thought which has the most radical 
consequences. At the same time that motion is 
identified with local motion, Descartes con- 
ceives motion as something completely actual 
and thoroughly intelligible. For the ancients, 
becoming of any sort had both less reality and 


if it an unconnected tlstte fhe 
geometry prepares the way for the dJlFet^lhil 
calculus that is needed to measure variable mi- 
tions, their velocities, and their acceletattoas^ 

The central point on which the two define 
tions are opposed constitum orie of the most 
fundamental issues in the philosophy of nature. 
Docs motion involve a transition frtan poten- 
tial to actual existence, or only the substitution 
of one actual state for another—only a “trans- 
portation,” as Descartes says, from one place to 
another? 

While motion is going on, the moving t|iing, 
according to Aristotle’s definition, must be 
partly potential and partly actual in the wne 
respect. The leaf turning red, while it is 
has not yet fully reddened. When it becoi^ 
as red as it can get, it can no longer change in 
that respect. Before it began to change, it was 
actually green; and since it could become red, 
it was potentially red. But while the change is 
in process, the potentiality of the leaf to be- 
come red is being actualized. This actualization 
progresses until the change is completed. 

The same analysis would apply to a ball in 
motion. Until it comes to rest in a given place, 
its potentiality for being there is undergoing 
progressive actualization. In short, motion in- 
volves some departure from pure potentiality 
in a given respect, and never complete attain- 
ment of full actuality in that same respect. 
When there is no departure from potentiality, 
motion has not yet begun; when the attain- 
ment of actuality is complete, the motion has 
terminated. 

The Aristotelian definition of motion is the 


intelligibility than being. 

Aristotle had defined motion as the actuality 
i^diat which is potential in a respect in which 
it is ^tU potential to some degree. According 
to^what Descartes calls its strict as opposed to 
it$^ popular meaning, motion is “the transfer- 
ence one part of matter or one body from 
^lyicanity of tho^ bodies that are in immedi- 
rifoi contact with it* and which we regard as in 
foposc, into the vicinity of others.” This defi- 
iu^---oontrasted with the Aristotelian con- 
e^ion which it generally supersedes in the 
atsfosequent tradition of natural science— is as 
jeV^tboary as the Cartesian analytical geom- 
etxyis .Iqt oomparison with the Euclidean. Nor 


object of much ridicule in the 17th century. 
Repeating the phrasing which had become tra- 
ditional in the schools — “the actualization of 
what exists in potentiality, in so far as it is 
potential” — Descartes asks; “Now who under- 
stands these words ? And who at t he time 
docs not know what motion is ? Will not every- 
one admit that those philosophers have been 
trying to find a knot in a bulrush ?” liocke also 
^ds it meaningless. “What mcM® exqubite 
jargon could the wit of man invent t han this 
definition . . , which would puz^ any lational 
man to whom it was not already fenowri hy its 
famous absurdity, to guess what word it 
ever be supposed to 'be thfr' ^ 





wa^/^LQdGe ^shotdd &itve leodved 

this ekfdk^tioo in Inat om Idnguiige, 
vm acuts mtis in poiemk quaum*^ infokin^i 
1 ask whether any one can ima^^ine he eonld 
thereby have guessed what the word beweegir^ 
signified?” 

Locke does not seem to be satisfied with any 
definition of motion. ”The atomists, who define 
motion to be *a passage from one place to an- 
other/ what do they more than put one synon- 
ymous word for another? For what is passage 
other than motion} . . • Nor will ‘the successive 
application of the superficies of one body to 
those of another/ which the Cartesians give us, 
prove a much better definition of motion, when 
well examined.” But though Locke rejects the 
definition of the atomists and the Cartesians 
on formal grounds, he accepts their idea of 
motion as simply change of place; whereas he 
dismisses the Aristotelian definition as sheer 
absurdity and rejects the idea that motion or 
change necessarily involves a potentiality capa- 
ble of progressive fulfillment. 

As we have already remarked, the omission 
of potentiality from the conception of motion 
is a theoretical shift of the deepest significance. 
It occurs not only in Descartes’ Principles of 
Philosophy and in the atomism of Hobl^s and 
Gassendi, but also in the mechanics of Galileo 
and Newton. According to these modern philos- 
ophers and scientists, a moving body is always 
actually somewhere. It occupies a different 
place at every moment in a continuous motion. 
The motion can be described as the successive 
occupation by the body of difiSerent places at 
different times. Though aU the pirts of the mo- 
tion do not coexist, the moving particle is com- 
pletely actual throughout. It loses no reality 
and gains none in the course of the motion, 
since the vaiious positions the body occupies 
lie totally outaide its material nature. It would, 
of course, bemotedi&ult to analyse alteration 
in color or biological grpwdi in these tenns, but 
it must be remembe^ that efforts have been 
made to apply such an analyses through the re- 
action of all other modes of chm^c to local 
motion, 

'Ibe piin^^ of inertia^ disceined by 

®alilco, ;^ c^Uc^y tde^yant to due ipm be- 
^"Oen lwo'>4nQime0dQisa of It is 


stited by,K<^!ir^ fiast of hhl 
laws of modem*’ ‘^very -bodyi” he wntei; 
‘‘continues in its state of rest,^ or 
motion in a r^t line, unless it is ooe^peOed to 
eban^ that state by forces iiiu>ressed upon it” 
As applied to the motion of prc^ectiles, the 
bw ^clares that they “continue in their mo^ 
tions, so far as they are not retarded by the re- 
sistance of air, or impelled downwards , by dm 
force of gravity/* 

In his experimental reasoning concerning the 
acceleration of bodies moving down inclined 
planes, Galileo argues that a body which has 
achieved a certain velocity on the descent 
would, if it then proceeded along a horizontal 
plane, continue infinitely at the same velodty 
—except for the retardation of air resistance 
and friction. “Any velocity once impartedhto a 
moving body,” he maintains, “will be rigidly 
maintained as long as the external causes of ac- 
celeration or retardation are removed/* So iii 
the case of projectiles, they would retain the 
velocity and direction imparted to them by the 
caimon, were it not for the factors of gravity 
and air resistance. Bodies actually in morion 
possess their morion in themselves as a complete 
actuality. They need no causes acting on them 
to keep them in motion, but only to change 
their direction or bring them to rest. 

The motion of projectiles presents a difficulty 
for the theory which describes all motion as a 
reduction of potency to act. “If every thing that 
is in motion, with the exception of things that 
move themselves, is moved by something dse« 
how is it,” Aristotle asks, “that some ^ngSi 
c.g., things thrown, continue to be in moricui 
when their .movent is no longer, in contact with 
them?” This is a problem for Aristotle ptedMy 
because he supposes that the movfog caxisu 
must act on the thing being moveii thr^h^t 
the period of the motion. For the potenriiily 
to he prpgresrively reduced to acniaUtyt it 
must be continuously acted upon/ • 

Aristotle’s answer postulates a scries of causes 
so that contact can maintained between dbe 
projectile and the mnying cause. “Thehis^^ 
movent,” be writes, “91m the 
a movent either to atr or tp water or to 
thing else of the kind, naturally ada^^ted fba 
imparting arid undergou^motkn 
tkn bq^ to cease whu the JiKmvt 
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diksedi in one member of the consecutive scries 
is at eaefi stage less than that possessed by the 
preceding member, and it finally ceases when 
one member no longer causes the next member 
to be St movent but only causes it to be in mo- 
tion/' It 6 )Ilow$ that inertia must be denied by 
diose who hold that a moving body always re- 
quires a mover; or even that a body cannot sus- 
tain itself in motion beyond a point propor- 
tionate to the quantity of the impressed force 
which originally set it in motion. 

For the ancients, the basic contrast between 
being and becoming (or between the permanent 
and the changing) is a contrast between the in- 
telligible and the sensible. This is most sharply 
expressed in Plato’s distinction between the 
sensible realm of material things and the intel- 
ligible realm of ideas. “What is that which al- 
ways is and has no becoming,” Timacus asks; 
“and what is that which is always becoming 
and never is?” He answers his own question by 
saying that “that which is apprehended by in- 
telligence and reason is always in the same state; 
.but that which is conceived by opinion with 
the help of sensations and without reason, is al- 
ways in a process of becoming and perishing, 
and never really is.” 

Even though Aristotle differs from Plato in 
thinking that change and the changing can be 
objects of scientific knowledge, he, too, holds 
becoming to be less intelligible than being, pre- 


the matter undergoes a tran^omiatidn ia 
it comes to have the form of which it Was de- 
prived by the possession of a contrary form. 

Neither of the contrary forms changes. Only 
the thing composite of matter and form changes 
with respect to the forms of its matter. Hence 
these principles of change are themselves un- 
changing. Change takes place through, not 
them. As constituents of the changing thing, 
they are the principles of its mutable being, 
principles of its being as well as of its being 
mutable. ^ 

The explanation of change by reference to 
what does not change seems to be commcii to 
all theories of becoming. Lucretius, as we ]|ave 
already seen, explains the coming to be iind 
passing away of all other things by the motibns 
of atoms which neither come to be nor pass 
away. The eternity of the atoms underlies the 
mutability of everything else. 

Yet the atoms are not completely immutable. 
They move forever through the void which, 
according to Lucretius, is required for their 
motion. Their local motion is, moreover, an 
actual property of the atoms. For them, to be 
is to be in motion. Here then, as in the Cartesian 
theory, no potentiality is involved, and motion 
is completely real and completely intelligible. 

The notions of time and eternity arc insep- 
arable from the theory of change or motion. As 
the chapters on Time and Space indicate, local 


ciscly because change necessarily involves po- 
tentiality. Yet becoming can be understood to 
the extent that we can discover the principles 
of its being— the unchanging principles of 
cMnge. “In pursuing the truth,” Aristotle rc- 
triarks— and this applies to the truth about 
change as well as everything else— “one must 
start from the things that are always in the 
same state and suffer no change.” 

For Aristotle, change is intelligible through 
the thiee elements of permanence which are its 
p!in€i|des: (i) the enduring substratum of 
and the contraries— (2) that to which, 
^ (3) which, the change takes 

The same principles are sometimes stated 
:|o be (i) matter, (2) form, and (3) privation; 
tl^ matter or substratum bemg that which 
a certain form and has a definite po- 
t yt ia faty Sit possessing it. Change occurs when 


motion involves the dimensions of space as well 
as time, but all change requires time, and time 
itself is inconceivable apart from change or mo- 
tion. Furthermore, as appears in the chapters 
on Time and Eternity, the two fundamentally 
opposed meanings of eternity difier according to 
whether they imply endless change or absolute 
changelessness. 

Eternity is sometimes identified with infinite 
time. It is in this sense that Plato, in the Ti- 
maeus, refers to time as “the moving image of 
eternity” and implies that time, which belongs 
to the realm of ever-changing things, resembles 
the eternal only through its perpetual endur- 
ance. The other sense of the eternal is also im- 
plied— the sense in which eternity belongs to 
the realm of immutable being. The eternal in 
this sense, as Montaigne points out, is not mere- 
ly that ^‘which never had beginfiing liof never 
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Tbei€ are two great problems which use the 
wokI “eternity” in these opposite senses. One 
is the problem of the eternity of motion: the 
question whether motion has or can have either 
a beginning or an end. The other is the prob- 
lem of the existence of eternal objccts-im- 
mutable things which have their being apart 
from time and change. 

The two problems are connected in ancient 
thought. Aristotle, for example, argues that “it 
is impossible that movement should either have 
come into being or cease to be, for it must al- 
ways have existed.” Since “nothing is moved 
at random, but there must always he something 
present to move it,” a cause is required to sus- 
tain the endless motions of nature. This cause, 
which Aristotle calls “the prime mover,” must 
be “something which moves without being 
moved, being eternal, substance, and actual- 
ity.” 

Aristotle’s theory of a prime mover sets up a 
hierarchy of causes to account for the different 
kinds of motion observable in the universe. The 
perfect circular motion of the heavens serves to 
mediate between the prime mover which is 
totally unmoved and the less regular cycles of 
terrestrial change. The “constant cycle” of 
movement in the stars differs from the irregular 
cycle of “generation and destruction” on 
earth. For the first, Aristotle asserts the neces- 
sity of “something which is always moved with 
an unceasing motion, which is motion in a cir- 
cle.” He calls this motion of the first heavenly 
sphere “the simple spatial movement of the 
universe” as a whole. Besides this “there are 
other spatial movements— those of the planets 
—which are eternal” but are “always acting in 
different ways” and so are able to account for 
the other cycle in nature— the irregular cycle 
of generation and corruption. 

In addition, a kind of changelessness is attrib- 
uted to all the celestial bodies which Aristotle 
calls “eternal.” Eternally in motion, they are 
also eternally in being. Though not immovable, 
they are supposed to be incorruptible sub- 
stances. Hiey never begin to be and never 
perish. 

*nie theory of a world eternally in motion is 
challenged by Jewish and Chrislian theologians 


who affirm, as an artkle of their le&gtoiis 
that “in the begmning God created heaiM Sifdi 
earth.” The world’s motions, like itseidsjteiice^ . 
have a beginning in the act of crearion* Crea* 
tion itself, Aquinas insists, is not change or mo-* 
tion of any sort, “except according to our way 
of understanding. For change means that the 
same thing should be different now from what 
it was previously. . . . But in creation, by which 
the whole substance of a thing is produced, the 
same thing can be taken as different now and 
befiore, only according to our way of under- 
standing, so that a thing is understood as first 
not existing at all, and afterwards as existing.” 
Since creation is an absolute coming to be fiom 
non-being, no pre-existent matter is acted upon 
as in generation, in artistic production, or in 
any of the forms of motion. 

The philosophical and theological issues con- 
cerning creation and change, eternity and time, 
arc further discussed in the chapters on Cause, 
Eternity, and World. Other problems aris- 
ing from the analysis of change must at least 
be briefly mentioned here. 

Though less radical than the difference be- 
tween creation and change, the difference be- 
tween the motions of inert or non-living things 
and the vital activities of plants and animals 
raises for any theory of change the question 
whether the same principles apply to both. The 
rolling stone and the running animal both move 
locally, but are both motions locomotion in the 
same sense? Augmentation occurs both in the 
growth of a crystal and the growth of a plant, 
but arc both of them growing in the same sense ? 
In addition, there seems to be one kind of 
change in living things which has no parallel in 
the movements of inert bodies. Animals ai^ 
men learn. They acquire knowledge, form hab- 
its andH:hange them. Can change of mind be 
explained in the same terms as change in mat- 
ter? 

The issues raised by questions of this sort ate 
more fully discussed in the chapters on Anj^mal, 
Habit, and Life. Certain other issues Oust be 
entirely reserved for discusskm elsevriiete, Ibe 
special problems of local npripn— is^eh as the 
properties of rectilinear a^ cucular motion, 
the distinction between ti^fohn knd yariatde 
motion, and the uniform pf vitiitbte 
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tfefti'rf thci ktter — are problems wbidi belong 
to the chapters on Astronomy and Mb- 
Change, Axrtbermoxe, is a basic fcet 
tot ^ly for the natural scientist, but for the 
Jhistorian— the natural historian or the his tori- 
to e^f man and society* The considerations 
toevant to this aspect of change receive treat- 
ment in the chapters on Evolution, History, 
tod Progress. 

Even these ramifications of discussion do not 
estoaust the significance of change. The cyclical 
coiirse of the emotions and the alternation of 
|)lemure and pain have been thought inexpli- 
cable without reference to change of state in rc- 
j^ld to desire and aversion— the motion from 
want to satisfection, or from possession to dep- 
rivation. Change is not only a factor in the 
analysis of emotion, but it is also itself an object 
of man*s emotional attitudes. It is both loved 
and hated, sought and avoided. 

According to Pascal, man tries desperately to 
avoid a state of rest. He docs everything he can 
to keep things in flux. *‘Our nature consists in 
motion,” he writes; “complete rest is death. . . . 
•Nothing is so insufferable to man,” he contin- 
ues, “as to be completely at rest, without pas- 


dons, without bosiiicss; without 
without study. Ht then feeb his totbiftgito* 
his forlornness, his dependence, hb Wi^aktoss, 
his emptiness.” Darwin docs not think that the 
desire for change is peculiar to man. “The lo^r 
animals,” he writes, “are . . . likewise capricious 
in their affections, aversions, and sense of beau- 
ty. There is also reason to suspect that they love 
novelty for its own sake.” 

But men also wish to avoid change. The old 
Prince Bolkonski, in War and Peace, “could not 
comprehend hpw anyone could wish to altcjr his 
life or introduce anything new into it.” Tfais is 
not merely an old man’s view. For the teost 
part, it is permanence rather than transiency, 
the enduring rather than the novel, which \the 
poets celebrate when they express man’s dis- 
content with his own mutability. The with- 
ering and perishing of all mortal things, the 
assault of time and change upon all things fa- 
miliar and loved, have moved them to elegy 
over the evanescent and the ephemeral. From 
Virgil’s Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt to Shakespeare’s “Love is not love 
which alters when it alteration finds,” the poets 
have mourned the inevitability of change. 
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35 Hume; Human Understanding, :8B)GT ni» 
18 -sect viii* div 74 4S7c^4c msaito, csp 
8ECTva,DLv6o 477a-e, y; j,' ,/i 
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4Sli%A>mJF^<Remm IS»rbh43lt*b;;<76ci>gail: 
91d-93c ^ , o 

4, acid rest: cotitttay c^^Mdoiis 

7 Plato; Crat^s^ U2b / iv, 3S0d- 

351b / Timacus^ 453b-c; 460c-d / ^phist^ 
567«-574c / Statesman^ 5^7a-589c esp 587a-b 

8 Aristotle: Categories^ ch 14 [ 15 ^ 1 - 16 } 21b>c 
/ Physics^ BK y, cn 5 -^ 310a-312d / Heavens^ 
BK 1 , CH 4 362a-c / Metaphysics^ bk iv, ch 2 
[ 1004 ^ 27 - 29 ] 523d; BK XI, CH 12 [ 1968 ^ 20 - 25 ] 
597c>d / SouU BK X, CH 3 [ 406 * 22 - 27 ] 635c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2 , 167b-d 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk ji, 832c 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, 517b'518a; 519b>520b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk xv, 931b 

17 Plotinus: 5xir/A l^nead, tr xxx, ch 24 295b>c; 
CH 27 296b'297a 

19Aquxnas: Summa Theologica, part.x, q 10 , 
A 4 , rep 3 43b-44b; q 18 , a x, rep ’2 104c>105c; 
Q 53 , A 3 , ANS 283b-284d; q 73 , a 2 , ans 
371b'd; part x-ix, q 6 , a i 644d'646a; a 4 
647b*64|Sa; q 9 , a 4 , rep 2 660a>d; q 41 , a 3 
799c^00b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part xxx suppl, 
Q 75 , A 3 , ans and rep 3-5 938a-939d; Q 84 , 
A 5» REP 2 985d'989b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 50a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk xi, 26a-b; bk vi, 
UOb 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 35 , 163a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part u, axiom 1 378c; 
LEMMA 1-3 378c-379a 

34 Newton.: Principles, dep iu 5b; law i 14a 
5. The meafure of motion 

5a. Time or duration as the measure of motion 

7 Puvto: Timaeus, 450c-451d / Parmenides, 
504C'505c 

8 Aristotus: Physics, ek iv^ ch 10-14 ^®7c- 
304a, c; bk vx 312b,d-325d esp ch 2 314a-315d 
/ Generation and Corruption, uk n, ch xo 
[ 337 * 22 - 34 ] 439b-c / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 13 
[ 1020 * 25-331 541c; BK X, CH I [xo 53 * 9 -x 2 l 
579c; bk XII, CH 6 [io 7 i** 6 *x 2 ] 601b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x» ch 4 [ 1174 * 12 -^ 14 ] 
428b'429a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vi, s^ect 15 275a>b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ermead, tr vii, cut 7-13 
122d''129a / Fourth Ermetsd, ir ly, ch 15 
lOSc-d / Sixth Etmead, tr i, ch 5, 2^-d; ch 
16 260d'261c; tr uit ch, 22 , 294c 

18 AixpusTtNE; Conjesstons, bk <xi« par 12-40 
Oib-^; BK xn, par 9 lOlb-c / Cuy of God, 
BK XX# ca 6 , d25c-d; bk xxu ch 15 351b« 
3524 ; ; ; , 

19 A9UjU4As: Summa Theolqgiai^ part q 7 * 

43 , REP 4 4) Aji ANS 46d4ld; AA 


A 6, REP 4 330c<3^1 t»d 6 , A 4 , mp 14 IMd- 

* 349d; PART ML Q 31 # a x, ane and ' rep r 
7S3c-754a . . ^ 

20 Aquinas: SamfiMi Theologica, part x-tx,Q 1x3, 

A 7 , REP 5 366a^7c; part hi suppl* q 84 , 
A 3 985d'989b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradiss, xxvu 
I106-1201 148b'C 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, tiord day, 
201 a 202 a 

30 Bacon : Novum Orgamtm, bk n, aph 46 177c^ 
179a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iz, oef 5 373b'C 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [ 580 ^ 82 ] 188a 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 432b> 
433b; 434a-439b passim 

34 Newton: Principles, definitions, schol, 8 b- 
10 a; 12 a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch xiv, 
sect 22 159d; ch xviii, sect 2 174a-b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 292a- 293a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 27a; 29c-d; 72c-76c 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 249a-251b 

53. The divisibility and continuity of motion 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch ii [ 219 * 10 - 13 ] 
298d-299a; bk v, ch 4 308b-310a; bk vi 
312b,d-325d; bk vii, ch i ( 242 * 32 -** 4 ] 326c-d; 
BK vin, CH 7 ( 26 i* 28 ]-ch 8 [265»X2] 347c-352a 
/ Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 [ 1016 * 4 - 7 ] 536b-c: 
CH 13 [ 1020 * 25 - 33 ] 541p; BK X, CH 1 11053 * 15 - 
21 ] 578b; BK xii, cu 6 [ 1071 ^ 8 - 11 ] 601b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 4 '*[ii 74 '* 9 -i 4 l 
428d-429a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ermead, tr vii, ch 8-9 123b' 
125d 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part 1 ,^ 7 , a 3 , 
REP 4 32c-33c; q 53 230d-284d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-it, q n 3 » 
A 7 366a'367c 

28 Galileo; Two New Sciences, thixu) day, 2QUl- 
202a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 6 l 39 b-c; 
aph 4 x 173drl74b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, ni, 87c-d / Ohfee- 
tions and Replies, 213b-c 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 43^- 
439b 

34 .Newton: Principles, bk 1, lemma ii^. EOaoiL 

. 3lV32a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 26b-27a; 74b'76a 

, 51 TcH*sTqY: War and Peace, bk xx, 4d9K^ 

6 « Ihe kinds b£ change 

7 Plato: fmaeus, 449b-450c esp 4$0a / /kr- 
menides, 492a-493b esp 49^440^1 504C'$05a 
/ 533a-b / rk X, 749Vl!63b 

9 Aristotle; Categpries,^^s4 20d^2le / fH|yr' 
ics, BK XU, CH 1 [200^5x7201^4} 578b<l BK V, 

CH i-2,304i307b; cu 5 319a'31tarint vii* 

cij^ 4 3^d'333a / m 

26^1 



Oenmid&n and Corruption, bk i, ch i*-5 409a- 
420b «p CH 4 [ 3 i 9 ** 32 - 32 o^ 2 ] 417a / Metaphys* 
k $, BK II, OH 2 I 994 *i 9-'’61 512c-d; bk vii, 
CH 9 {1034^x9] 557d-558a; bk xx, ch 9 
{io65*»7-i4] 593d-594a; ch ii (io67*>i1-ch 12 
Iio68*»25] ^6a-597d; bk xii, ch 2 [io69'*8-i4l 
598d / Soul, bk I, CH 3 [406*12-21] 635c 
0 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, bk 1, ch 18 
[724*20-**! 3 ) 264b'd 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk x, ch 2 , 167b-d; 
ch 5 169b-c 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr in, ch 21-27 
293a-297a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, Q 44, 
A 2, ANS 239b'240a; Q 45, a i, rep 2 242a-d; 
Q 66, A 1, ANS 343d-345c; q 118, a 2, rep 2 
601C'603b: PART i-ii, Q X, A 3 , ANS 611b-612a; 
Q 23 , A 2, ANS 724c>725c 

20 Aquinas; Theologica, parti-xx, q 107, 

A I, ANS 325c-327b; part xii suppl, q 84, a 2, 
REP 1,4 984C'985d; a 3, ans 985d'989b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 407c-409b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk x, aph 66 114d- 
115c 

38 Locke: Human Understanding, bk xi, ch xxii, 
SECT II 203c>d 


TOE GREAT IDEAS 6«»« 

6c* Comparison of cbaiigo in living and non* 
living things 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vix, ch 2 [244**!- 
24S*x2l 328b-d; bk vxxx, ch 4 338d-340d; ch 


6 [259*20-*>3x] 345a-d / Heavens, bk x, ch 7 
[275‘*26-28] 367a; bk ii, ch 2 l284**30 -285*1] 
376c / Soul, bk XI, CH 4 [4i5^22-4x6**3x] 646a- 
647b 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch i [698*x 5- 
21] 233b; CH 4 [700*5-27] 235b-c; ch 6 235d- 
236b; CH 7 [7oi**i]-cH 8 [702**i2] 236d-238a / 
Generation of Animals, bk 1, ch 21-22 269c- 
271a; bk ix, ch i [734**7-735*i 5] 274c-275d; 
CH 4 [740*13-18] 281a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 7 1,70c- 
171a; bk xi, ch 3, 186c-d j' 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ix I 700 -W 29 ] 
23d-24b; [i 105-1 174] 29a-30a,c \ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q |8, 
A i 104c-105c; Q 27, a 2, ans 154C'155b; pAfiT 
i-ii, o 17, A 9, REP 2 692d-693d 

27 Shakespeare: Othello, act v, sc xi [7-15] 
239a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk ixi, 67b-d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 412b-415b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk xi, aph 27 157b- 
158d 


6 n* The teducibility of all modes of motion to 
one kind of change 

B Aristotle: Physics, bk vxxi, ch 7 [260*26-**! 4] 
346b-c / Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 
409a-420b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2, 167b- 

168b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk x [418-448] 
6b-c; BK XT [730-X022] 24b-28a; bk ixx [417- 
869] 35c'41a; bk xv [522-817] 51 a- 54 d 
23 Hobbes : Leviathan, part x, 61a-c; part hi, 
173a; part xv, 271a'b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 50 111b 
34 Newton: Principles, lb-2a / Optics, bk xii, 
541b 

34 Huygens: Light, ch i, 553b-554a 
48 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a-b; 182a-b 
53 Jambs: Psychology, 882a-884b 

ik* The primacy of local motion 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk xv, ch i [208*28-33] 
287a; bk vxxi, ch i [25o**x5-i 81 334a; ch 7 
346b-348a / Heavens, bk x, ch 2 [268'*x5-x7] 
359d; BK IV, CH 3 [3io*»22-34] 402b / Genera- 
turn and Corruption, bk ii, ch 10 437d-439c / 
Metaphysics, bk xxx, ch 6 [io7i**2-ii] 601b; 

601d; ch 7 [xo 72 ** 4 -io] 602c; ch 
8 [ 1073 * 24 - 39 ] 603c 

.9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch 5 235c-d 
0 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x, q 67, 
A 2 i ESP 5 3S0b-351a; q 78, a 3. ans 410a- 
4lld; Q ito, A 3, ans 566d-567b 
.Bil' A quinas* Summa Theologica, part ixx suppl, 
4 84, A 2, REP 1,4 984c-985d 


31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 59a-60c / 
Objections and Replies, 156a-d 
35 Locke : Human Understanding, bk ri, ch ix, 
sect IX 140b-c; ch xxiix, sect 22 209d; sect 
28-29 211b-212a; ch xxvi, sect 2 217b-d; 
ch xxvxx, sect 5 220b-c; bk xv, ch x, sect 19 
354a-c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 579d-580a; 582b'C 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 836d 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 62a-b 
53 James: Psychology, 4a-6b; 68a-69b; 71a 

6d. Comparison of the motions of matter with 
changes in the order of mind 

7 Plato: Laws, bk x, 764c- 765a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vii, ch 3 [247**!- 
248*8] 330b-d / Generation and Corruption, bk 
II, CH 6 [334*xo-i5] 435a / Metaphysics, bk ix, 
ch 2 571c-572a / Soul, bk x, ch 3 635b-637b; 
ch 4 [4o8*29-**3i] 638a-d; bk ii, ch 5 [417*21- 
**2x] 647d-648b; bk hi, ch xi (434*16-221 
667a 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk in [177-207] 
32b-d 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vi, ch x -3 106b- 
108c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, Q 14» 
A 15 89b-90b; q 18 , a i, ans 104c-10$c; a 3 , 
REP X 106b-107c; Q 19 , A 7 114d-n5d; Q 27* 
AA x-2 153b-155b; Q 34 , a x, rep 2 185b-187b; 
Q 46 , A 2 , rep 3 253a-255a; Q 50 , a i, REP 2 
269b-270a; q 73 , a 2 , ans 371b-d: Q 75» 
A 5 , REP 2 382a-383b; Q 78 , a 3 , ans 410a' 
411d; Q 82 , A 2 , REP 2-3 432d-433c; Q 94» 
A 2 , ans 503a-504a; pant i-tt, Q 32, A X, 
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and RBP I 720d*^721c; a 2, rep 3 721o-722c; 
Q ^5* A 6, RBP 2 777b''778c; q 36, a i, ans 
780c-781b 

20. Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x-ii« q 52, 
A 1, ANS and RBP 3 15d'18a; Q 72, a 3, ans and 
REP 1-2 113b-114a; q 113, a 7, ans and rep 1,4 
366a'367c; part ii-ii, q 180, a 6 6i3a'614d; 
part hi suppl, q 82, A 3, ans and rep 2 
971a-972d; q 84, a 3, ans and rep i 985d- 
989b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy ^ purgatory, xviii 
[io-33l80a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part i, 49a-d; dla^c 

31 Spinoza: Ethks^ part 11, prop 7 375a-c; part 
III, 395a-d; prop 1-3 396a'398c; part iv, 
prop 7 426a-b; part v, prop i 4S2d 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk ii, ch xii, 
sect 1 147b-d; ch xxi, sect 74 199C'200b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect 144 441d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History s intro, 160c*- 
161a; 178a>179c; 186d'190b 

53 James: Psychology s 95b-97a 

7. The analysis of local motion 

la. Space, place, and void 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 460c'd; 471b-c / LawSs bk 
X, 762b-d 

8 Aristotle: PhysicSs bk hi, ch 5 [205*10- 
2o 6*8] 283b'284b; bk iv, ch 1-9 287a' 297c / 
HeavenSs bk i, ch 7 l274'*3o-33] 366a; l275'»3o- 
276*18] 367a'b; ch 8 [276*22-27] 367b'C; 
[277^x4-23] 368d'369a; bk ii, ch 2 376b'377c; 
BK HI, CH 6 (305*27-28] 396c; bk iv, ch 1-5 
399a-404d / MctaphyskSs bk v, ch 13 [1020* 
25-33] 541c; BK IX, ch 6 [io48**9-i7] 574a; 
BK XI, CH 10 [1067*8-33] 595c-596a / Souls 
BK I, CH 3 [406*12-21) 635c 

10 Galen: Natural Facultkss bk 1, ch 16, 181a'd; 
BK II, CH 1-2, 183b,d'184c; ch 6 188C'191a; 
BK III, CH 14-15, 213b'214c 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk ii, 832c 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk i [329-448] 
5b'6c; [958-1007] 12d'13b; [1052-1082] 14a'C; 
BK II [80-250] 16a'18a; bk vi [830-839] 91b'C; 
[998-1041] 93C'94a 

16 Ptolemy : Almagest, bk i, lOb'llb 

16 Copernicus: Solutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk x, 517b'518a; 519a'520b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 855b; 900b'903a; 
922a'b; 931b'932a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vn, ch 8, 123d' 
124a 

19 Aquinas; Smrtma Theologka, part 1 , q 8, 
A i, RBP 3 34d'35c; a 4 37C'38c; q 52 , aa 1-2 
278d'280a; Q 53, aa 1-2 280d'283b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part hi suppl, 
Q 83, AA 2-5 976e'982c; q 84, a 2, rep 1 984C' 
985d; A 3 985d'969b 

23 Hobbes: Levkohan, part i, 50a; 61b; fart 
in , 173a; part iv, 271d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone^ bk u, 32c; bk vx^ llOb'C 


28 Galileo: Tufo New Sckt^s,vim hat, lS7b- 
160a passim; third day, 202 d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 37 163d- 
169c; APH 45 176a'i77c; aph 48, 180a 

31 Descartes: Rules, ix, ISc 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 366a'367a; 370a / Weight 
of Air, 405b'415b passim 

34 Newton: Principles, definitions, schol 8b- 
13a; BK in, general schol, 370a'372a / 
Optks, BK HI, 520a'522b; 542a'543a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xhi, 
sect 23 153C'd; ch xvii, sect 4 168b-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 1x0-117 
434b-436a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 29C'd; 31d'32a; 55c-56a; 
84b-c;135d[fn2j 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 513d'514c; 
685d'686c; 816b,d'819a,c; 824a'b; 855a,c 

7h. Natural and violent motion 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 463d'464b 

8 Aristotle; Physks, bk iv, ch i [ 208^9-22] 
287b; CH 8 [215*1-13] 294C'd; bk v, ch 6 
[230*18-231*19] 311C'312d; bk viii, ch 4 
338d'340d / Heavens, bk i, ch 2 [268'*i2]- 
CH 3 [270*13] 359d'361b; ch 7 (274**30-33] 
366a; [275'>i2-29J 366d'367a; ch 7 [276*8]- 
CH 8 [277*^25] 367b'369a; ch 9 [278'>22- 
279*8] 370a'b; bk h, ch 13 [294*^3 1-295*29] 
386b'd; bk hi, ch 2 391C'393b; ch 5 {304** 
11-23) 395d'396a; ch 6 [305*22-28] 396c / 
Generation and Corruption, bk 11 , ch 6 [333** 
^^2-33] 434c-d / Soul, BK 1 , ch 3 [406*12-29] 
63SC'd 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 1 [1052- 
1094] 14a'C; BK H [184-215] 17b-d 
16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, lla-b; bk hi, 86b; 
BK IX, 270b 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Hedvenfy 
Spheres, bk i, 517b'520b passim 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 929b'930b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr i, ch 8, 39d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part i, q 18, 
A I, REP 2 104c'105c; q 105, a 4, rep x 541c- 
542a; a 6, rep i 543b'544a; part i-ii, q 6, 
A 1, ANS and REP 3 644d'646a; a 4 647b'648a; 
A 5, ANS and REP 2-3 648b'649a; q 41, A 3 
799C'800b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part hi suppl, 
Q 75, A 3, ANS and REP 3-5 938a'939d; Q 91 , 
a 2, ANS and rep 6 1017c-1020c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i ( 94-142] 
107b-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, PARt i, 50a; part xv, 
271d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk vi, 109a-b; llOb-d 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 157d- 
158a; third day, 200a'd; 203d; fourth day, 
238a'b 

30 Bacon: Novum Orgmum^ bk x, aph 66, USb- 
c; BK ti, aph 36 164a^l8ad pasdm; aph 48 
179d-188b 



7 r. Kisdb t>£ load flBodoci 

«i|d rotary or drcular mo* 

tioti 

7 Plato; Republic^ bk iv, 350d-351b / Parmen- 

492d-493b / Laws, bk x, 762b-d; 764b- 

76Sb 

B Abibtdtle; Phyncs, bx iv, ch 5 [2i2*3i-**2] 
291d; BK VM, CH 4 j248*io-'>61 330d-331b; bk 
viir, CR 8*^.348b-353b / Heavens, bk 1, ch 2- 
6 359d-365c; ch 7 [274'*22-29) 365d-366a; 
t?75^t2-i8] 366d; cm 8 [277*12-26] 368b-c; 
|277*»8 -i8J 368d / Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 6 
Il07i'*io-ii] 601b; ch 7 [1072*20-22] 602b 
, , / Soul, BX 1, CM 3 (406^26-407**! 3] 636b- 
637b 

16 Ptolemv; Almagest, bk 1, 6a; 7a-8b; bk ni, 
86b» BK XX, 270b 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, 514a; S17b-518a; 519b-520b 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 887a; 913a; OBlb- 
933a 

; 17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr i, ch 3, 36b-c; 
CH 8 39c-d; tr 11, ch i, 40b-c; ch 2, 41b-c / 
^xth Ennead, tr 111 , ch 24 295b-c 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 7, 
A 3, ANs 32C'33c: Q 66, a 2, ans 345d-347b 
J2S Oilbert: Loadstone, bk vi, llOb-c 
28 Gaulbo: Two New Sciences, fourth day, 
240d; 245b-c 

38 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 35, 
i63a'd; aph 48, lOdb-d 

34 Kswtqn: Principles, def hi 5b; def v 6a- 7a; 

definitions, schol, llb-32a; law i 14a; 
. LAWS OF motion, SCHOL, 19b-20a; bk i, prop 
x-3 and schol 32b-35b; bk ii, prop 53, schol 
. % 266a-267a 

7^2) Uniform or variable motion 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 8 [215*24- 
2 x 6 * 21 ] 29Sa-d; bk v, ch 4 [ 228 **! 5 - 229 * 7 ] 

-:809d-310a 

IZLqcretxus: Nature of Things, bk ii [225-242] 
17d-l8a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 157b- 
'..r ,160a; THIRD DAY, 197b-198b; 200a-d; 203d; 
805b-dj209a-c;224d 

38 Bacon: Novum Organum, bx u, aph 48, 
186b-d 

, :34.N«wtqn; Prmcipks, def ni-rv 5b-6a; law 
x-ii 14a-b; corol rv-vi 18a-19b 

Abioliite or relative motion 

^^vewarm^»Natufe of Things, bk iv [387-390] 
49b 

l^iCJoFERiaicus; Revolutions of the Heavenly 
BK I, S14b-S15a; 519a; bk ii, 

,5S7a-b 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1015a-b 
:^1^^nji^B,TiLt)adstone, bk vi, ll5a-d 

Osgamm, bk ii, aph 36 , 165 c- 


IHE GREAT ii»A9 Wvlo TSt 

34 Nkwton: Principles; tiiisinHsrsoHSi^ 8b* 

13a €sp 9a-b; corol v-vi 19a^b; 3K t, prop 
57-61 lllb-114b ‘ 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h* CH^tox, 
sect 7 - 10 149d-150d passim 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 110 - 1 x 5 
434b-435c 

53 James: Psychology, 511b-512a 


7r(4) Terrestrial and celestial motion 

7 Plato: Statesman, S87a-b / Laws, bk Vn, 
729d-730d; bk x, 763d-76Sc 

8 Aristotle: Heavens 359a-405a,c esp bk i, 

CH 2-3 359d-362a / Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 8 
[i050**20-e&]*576c-d; bk xii, ch 2 [io69l»24- 
27I 599a; ch 6 [I07I*>32^CH 7 [1072*22] 6|pd- 
602b / Soul, BK I, CH 3 [406**26-407**r3j 6$6b- 
637b I 

9 Aristotle; Motion of Animals, ch 3 234ipi-c 
16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, 5a-6a; 7a-8b; ^a; 

BK III, 86b-87a; bk ix, 270b; bk xiu,^429a-b 
16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, 513b-514b; S17b-518a; 519b- 
520b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 888b'895b; 897a- 
905a passim, esp 904b-905a; 929a-933a; 934b- 
935b; 940b-941a; 959a-960a 

17 Plotinus : Second Ennead, tr i, ch 1-4 35a- 
37b; tr I, CH 8-tr ii, ch 2 39c-41c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 66, 
a 2, ans 345d-347b; q 70, a 3 365b-367a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 49, 
a 4, ANS 5a-6a; part hi suppl, q 84, a 3, rep 2 
985d-989b 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk vi, llOb-c 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, fourth day, 
245b-d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 35 , 
163a'b; aph 36 , 165d-166a; aph 48 , ISdbd 
34 Newton: Principles, la' 2 a; bk hi 269a-372a 
passim, esp rule i-iii 270a-271a, prop 1-7 
276a-282b, prop 35 , schol 320b-324a, gen- 
eral SCHOL, 371b-372a / Optics, bk hi, 540a- 
S41b 

Id, The properties of variable motion: the laws 
of motion 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 8 [215*24- 
2 x 6 * 2 x] 295a-d; bk vix, ca 4 330d'333a 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch 1-4 233a- 
235c passim / Gait of Animals, ch 3 243d-244a 
/ Generation of Animals, bk iv, ca 3 1768 ^ 16 - 
24]310b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk si I8<P'99I 
16a-b; [i84r-25o] 17b-18b 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 8944;. 899s^-900a; 

905a.906b; 933b-934b; 936®-937n;93«h-«35® 
23 Hobbes part 1, 50a; fartiv, 271d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk U, ,56b-c 
28 Galileo: 

172d passim; niiRS DAT-ffOmmt J>AX 177»' 
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^ Orgifnm, i« mh 35 * 

|63e^; Mm 5$^ 1671)^1 aph 4$ 179^ 

im. 

31 Spinpza: &hkSf PAEt tit axiom i-lbmma 7 
378c-380b 

34 Nxwtqn: Pmcipks^ pwp nt 5b; laws of 
MOTION 14a-24a; bk i, prop 1*17 and schol 
32b-50a; prop 30>^9 and schol 76a431a; 
PROP 94^98 .and SCHOL lS2b-157b; bk 11 
159a-267a passim / Optics^ bk ixit 540a'542a 

34 H^gbns: Ligh$, ch 1, 558b'563b 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk 11; gh xxi, 
SECT 4 178d-179c; gh xxiii, sect 17 209a; 
SECT 22 209d; SECT 28-29 2Ub'212a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect 30 422c; 
sect 102 432d'433a 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect iv, div 
27, 460c; sect vii, div 57, 475d-476b [fa 2] 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, lb 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heats 169a-b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces epilogue 11, 694d- 
695c 

8. Change of size 

. The increase and decrease of inanimate 
bodies 

7 Plato: TimaeuSs 460c-d / LawSs bk x, 762b'C 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch i [209^27-29] 
288a; ch 6 [2X3"i9-22] 293b; ch 9 296t>'297c; 
BK'VII, CH 2 [245*I2-i 8] 328d'329a; bk vin, 
ch 3 [a53'*i2^3] 337d / Heavens, bk i, ch 3 
[a7c^23-36] 361c / Generation and Corruption, 
BK n, CH 6 [333*35-^3] ^34b / Soul, bk u, ch 4 
[4i5**28-4t6*i8] 646a-'C 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk z, ch 7 170C' 
171a; bk 14 cH 3, 186C'd 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [311-328] 
5a; bk 11 [62-79] 15d-16a; [1x05-1174] 29a- 
30a,c; bk v [235-323] 64a-65b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka, part i, q 119, 
A I, ans 604e^607b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 52, 
AA 1-2 15d-19a; part h-ii, q 24, a 5 492b- 
493d; A 6y ANS 493d-494b; part hi, q 7, a 12, 
REP 1 7S4c-7S5c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv> 271d'272a 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences^ first day, 
139b-141d;15lG-154b 
28 Harvbt: On Animal Generation, 4i2b 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, in n, aph 40, 171a- 
1724; APH 48* 16Qa-181a; 184a'e 
34 Newton: Prtiutipks, sk hi, prop 6, corol iv 
281b / Optia^ BK m, 539b 
45 Lavoisier^ Ehnents of Chemistry, part i, 9a- 
15cesp9a-10b 

45 Fourier; Theory of Heat, 184a-185b; 192a-b 

85. Growdli in living ocganismn 

7 Plaio; TsriwwRx, 471d-4m 

8 Arjsto^r: Physks ,, rk.ei, 041 
M94-270ai.Rg.vit 


viii, CH 7 l26o*29-'>i] |44b-c/ 

Corruption, bk 1, ch 2 [3X5^6->*3] 4i0d-411a; 
iCH 5 4l7b^201^ ^ Won 6't333*35-^^ 4&4bi 
ch 8 [335*10-14] 436c / MMph^s; bk v* 
ch 4 [10*14^20-26] 535a / Souls bk u, ch 4 
[415*^28-416*18] 646a-c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk Vj ch 19 
[55o*>26-3il 77d; ch 33 [558*17-24] 84d-85a; 

BK VII, oh I [582*21-25] 107d / Motion of 
Animals, ch 5 235c-d / Generation of Animals, 

BK I, CH 18 [723*9-23] 263a-b; ch 22 [730*33- 
*»9] 270d; BK n, ch i [733*»j-4l 273d; [735*13- 
26] 275d-276a; cH 4 [739**34-^4i*2l. 280d- 
281d; ch 6 l744*»28-745*»9] 286a-d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2, 167b-d; 
ch 5 169b-c; ch 7 170c-271a; ch ii 172b-d; 

BK II, ch 3 185a-186d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [146-264] 
2d-4b; bk n{ii05-ii74l 29a-30a,c; bkiv{85^ 
876] 55b-c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, second PATt 
187b-d 

28 Harvey : Circulation of the Blood, 

Animal Generation, 353b-354a; 388e^d; 408c- 
409b; 412b-415b esp 415a; 441a-443b; 494a-d 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 71a-c 

9. Change of quality 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 509a-S10a / Theaetetus, 
533a-534a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, 5 [4*io-'>i9} 8b4ta; 
ch 14 [15*14-32] 20d'21a / Topics, bk vi, ch 6 
[145*2-13] I 98c-d / Physics, bk i, ch 7 [i9of»5- 
9] 266b; BK V, ch 2 [226*26-29] 306d; [226*’!- 
9] 307a; bk vi, ch 10 [241*26-32] 32Sb*c; 
BK VII, ch 2 [244**i-245*i2l 328b''d; ch 3 
329a-330d; bk viii, ch 7 [26o»26-*»i4) 346b-c 
/ Heavens, bk i, ch 3 [270*26-36] 361c; ca 12 
[283*^17-23] 375c-d / Generation and Corrupt 
tion, BK X, ch x-4 409B-417a csp cxi 4 411^- 
417a / Metaphysics, bk. i, ch 8 [989*18-29] 
5Q7b-c; bk v, ch 21 S 44a'b; bk xi, cH 12 
[1068*^15-19] 597c / Sense and the Sensihk, ch 6 

[446**27-447*9] 68Sb-G 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, cH %, 107b- 
108b 

17 Plotinus ; Third Ennead, tr yi, ch 8~to lllo- 
113a 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theohgka, part it 0 48* 
A 4, ans and rep 3 262a-263a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thechgica, part t^z; q 5^* 
A I, REP 3 6a-7b; q 52, a i,. ans and .up 
3 lM'18a; part hi suppl, q 82* a 3, anr »xd 
REP 2 971a-972d; q 91, a 1, rrp 2t4 liOBb- 

. 1017c 

23 Hobbes : Leviathan, PAgr m, 172b 

34 Newton: Optics, bk m, 541b 

35 Locks: Htomn Understaadu^, im oKXXvSt 
SECT z-2 217a-d 

35 3BRXBLftY: Hmm Kimdi^ 

33 4I74‘419a pmsok tisp riqt> 25-26 4174* 
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9^ Plif$ical and diemical changa: compounds 
and mixtures 

7 Plato: TimaeuSf 448b-d; 459d-462b 

8 Aristotle; Tafks^ bk vi, ch 14 1151*20^3^] 
206a / Heavenst bk i, ch 3 [270*26-36] 361c; 
CH 5 [27i*»i8-23] 362d-363a; bk hi, ch 3 
893c>d; ch 8 [3o6‘*22-29] 398a / Generation 
and Corruption^ bk i, ch 2 [315*28-33] 410d; 
CH 10 426c>428d; bk ii, ch 6-8 433d-436d / 
Meteorology^ bk hi, ch 6 [378*1 3J-BK iv, ch 12 
[390*^21] 482c-494d / Metaphysics, bk vii, ch 
17 [1041^12-33] 565d'566a,c / Sense and the 
Sensible, ch 3 [440*33“**i3] 677d-678a 

7 Aristotle; Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch i 
[646*12-24] 170a-b 

12 Lucretius : Nature of Things, bk i [ 635 - 920 ] 
8d-12b; bk 11 [ 730 - 864 ] 24b'26a 
12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk x, sect 7 297b-c 
17 Plotinus; Second Ennead, tr i, ch 6-8 37d- 
39d; TR VII, ch 1-2 62d'64b 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 71 , 
A I, REP 1-2 367a'368b; Q 76 , a 4 , rep 4 
393a'394c; q 91 , a i 484a'485b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50 , 
A I, REP 3 6a>7b; part hi, q 2, a i, ans 710a- 
711c; PART III SUPPL, Q 74 , A 1, REP 3 925c- 
926c; A 5 929d-931b; q 8o, a 3, rep 3 958b- 
959c; Q 82, A 1 , ans 968a-970c 

■ 28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk i, 13b-14d; bk ii, 

29c-30a 

28 Galileo; Two New Sciences, first day, 
148c-d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 495c'496d 
80 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 1 , aph 50 111b; 
bk II, aph 7 139c-140a; aph 48 , 181a-183a 

34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, 517b'518a; SSlb- 
542a esp 541b 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxvi, 
sect 1-2 217a'd 

48 Lavoisier; Elements of Chemistry, part i-ii, 
22 c- 86 a,c; part hi, 87c-d; 103b-c; 105d; 
117a-128c esp 117a-118a 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169b 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 309a-312a; 
312c-313d; 314a-b; 315a-b; 327a'422a,c pas- 
sim; 541b,d-584a,c passim 
53 James: Psychology, 68 a-b; 104a-105a; 876a 

9k^ Biological change: vital alterations 
7 Plato: Laws, bk h, 659c-d; bk vii, 713d 
8 , Aristotle: Physics, bk vii, ch 3 [ 246 *io-'»i 9 ] 
329C'330a 

9 Aristotle; History of Animals, bk v, ch 19 
I55i‘i3-55a**5l 78a-79b; ch 30 [ 556 *» 5 - 9 ] 83b; 
BK VII, ch i 106b,d-108a; bk ix, ch 50 

^ - 1631^9-632*32] 157a-c; ch 49B [632»>i4- 
633*29] lS7d'158c / Motion of Animals, ch 5 
235c-d; ch 7 [70i*>i]-ch 8 [702*22] 236d-237c; 
' CH II [703*»8-2i] 239b-c / Generation of Ani- 
fmtls , BK 1, CH 18 [724*20-^13] 264b-d; bk ii, 


CH i 1733 ^ 1 - 17 ] 273d-274a; ch 5 l7^i^^-i5] 
282c; ch 6 [742*8-16] 283a; bk v, ch i [ 778 * 
15-20] 320a-b; ch 3 [782*1-20] 324 a-b 

10 Galen; Natural Faculties, bk 1 , ch 5 , 169b; 
ch 8 171a; bk hi, ch 7 , 203c-2()4c 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk iv [ 1030 - 
1057] 57c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 292d-293d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 412a-415b; 
4S0b-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv. prop 38-39 436b- 
437a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, lOa-c; 61d-62a; 
219d'222a esp 221 b- 222 a; 224b-c / Descent of 
Man, 354C'355a 

51 Tolstoy'; War and Peace, epilogue i, 665a-d 

53 James: Psychology, 68b-73b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, dp5a- 

657d esp 655b, 656b-657c / Civilization)tind 
Its Discontents, 770b ' ' 

10. Substantial change: generation and corrup* 
tion 

7 Plato: Symposium, \6Sc‘\66h / Phaedo, 226^- 
228a / Republic, bk viii, 403a-b; bk x, 434c- 
436a / Parmenides, 504c-d; SOOa-d / Laws, 
BK X. 761b-762c 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vii, ch 3 [ 153 ^* 3 1 - 34 ] 
209a / Physics, bk ii, ch i [ 193 ^ 19 - 22 ] 270a / 
Generation and Corruption 409a-441a,c / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 [ 983 ^ 8 - 19 ] 501 d; ch 8 
[ 988 ^ 22 - 989 ^ 24 ] 506d-508a; bk ii, ch 2 
[ 994 * 19 -^ 8 ] 512c-d; BK VII, CH 7-9 555a'558a; 
BK XI, ch II 596a-d; bk xh, ch 2-3 598C'599d 
/ Soul, bk n, ch 4 [4i6*>8-i7] 646d-647a 

10 Galen : Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2, 167 d- 
168 b; CH 5 169 b-c; ch 12 172 d' 173 c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [569-580] 
22b; [865-1022] 26 a- 28 a; bk hi [i 17-129] 
31 C'd; [203-230] 32 c- 33 a; [323-349] 34 b-c; 
[417-869] 35 c- 41 a; bk v [783-836] 71 b- 72 a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vii, sect 23 281b; 
sect 25 281c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 18 49a-b 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 15 , 
A I, ans 91b-92a; q 19 , a 9 . ans 116d-117d; 
Q 27 , A 2 154c-155b; q 33 , a 2 , rep 4 181c- 
182b; Q 41 , a 5 , ans and rep i 222b^223b; 
Q 44 , A 2 , ans 239b'240a; q 45 , a 2 , rep 2 
242d-244a; q 50 , a 5 , rep 3 274b-275a; Q 53» 
a 3 , ANS 283b-284d; q 65 , a 4 , ans 342b-343c; 
Q 66 , A r, ANS 343d-345c; a 2 , ans 345d-347b; 
Q 67 , A 3 , REP I 351b-352a; q 71 , a i, rep i 
367a-368b; q 72 , a i, rep 5 368b-369d; Q 75» 
A 6 , ans 383c-384c; q 90 , a 2 , ans 481d-482c; 
Q 96 , A I, ANS SlOb-Sllb; q 119 604c-608d; 
part i-ii, q 22 , A I, ANS and rep 3 720d-72lc 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, Q 53 » 
a 1 19 d- 21 a; a 3 21 d- 22 d; q 85, a 6 182d-184a; 
q iio, a 2, REP 3 349a-d; part ii-ii, q i, a 7 , 
REP 3 385 c- 387 a; part hi suppl, q 75* a 3» 
ANS 938 a- 939 d; q 79, a i, Rbp 3-4 i$lth 963 b; 
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A 2, RBP t 953b-95Sc; Q Sby a 5 , rsp 3 963a« 
964b; Q 8 a, a x, rsp 2 968A-^970q; O 86 , a a, 
ANs and RBP i ~2 998c-994d 

22 Chaucer: Knight's Tale [30x1-3034] 209b 

23 Hobbes: part iv, 249b-250a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone^ bk v, 104d'105d 

30 Bacon: NovUm Organum, bk 11, aph 35, 162c 

31 Descartes: Objections arid Replies^ 127c-d 

31 Spinoza; Ethics^ part i, prop 6 SSOb-c 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk lii ch xxvi, 
SECT 1-2 217a>d passim; bk hi, gh hi, sect 
19 259C'260a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 74b>76c; 82a‘83b 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
41b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 187a-b; 
189b-190a 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 95b-'98a passim 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 6S2b- 
653c; 655a 657d 

lOa, Substantial change in the realm of bodies: 
the transmutation of the elements 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 456b-c; 458b-460b 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk 1, ch 3 360d-362a; 
BK III, ch 1 [298‘‘24-299*i] 389b,d'390b; ch2 

393b; ch 6 [304'*23]-ch 8 
[3o6'*29] 396R'29&a/ Generation and Corruption 
409a-441a,c csp bk i, ch 1-3 409a-416c, ch 6 
[322*^1-21] 420b-d, BK II, CH 4-11 431b<441a,c 
/ Meteorology, bk 1, ch 3 [339*36-‘*3l 44Sd; bk 
IV, ch I 482b,d<483c / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 
[983**7-984*i 6] 501d-502b; ch 8 [989*18-29] 
507b-c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2, 167d' 
168b; bk ii, ch 3, 185c<d; ch 4, 187a-b; bk 
III, CH 7, 203c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [635-920] 
8d-12b; bk 11 [80-108] 16a-b; bk v (235-305] 
64a'65a; [380-415] 66a-c 

12 Epictetus : Discourses, bk hi, ch 13 , 189a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk h, sect 3 257a'b; 
BK IV, sect 21 265b-c; sect 46 267c; bk v, 
sect 13 271b; bk vii, sect 18 281a; sect 23 
281b; sect 25 281c; Sect 50 283a; bk x, 
SECT 7 297b-c 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr i, ch 3-4 36b- 
37b; TR IV, CH 6 51d'52a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 66, 
A 2, ans 345d-347b; q 67, a a, ans 350b- 
351a; q 91, a t, ans and rep 3 484a-485b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 74, A x, ans and rep 3 925e-926c; a 5, ans 
929d-931b; Q 91, A ANS and rep 4 1024a- 
1025b 

21 Dante: Dwme Comedy, paradise, vix [121- 
148] 116b^ 

22 Ohaucer: Canon * s Yeoman's Prologue 471b- 
474a / Canon's Yeomsm^s Tailf 474b487a 

30 Bacon: Adooncemem of Leammg, lA\ht / 
Novum OrfOKh^, BK X, af« 66 114d**115c; bk 
11 , APH 35 , t62c ^ , 


34 Newton: Optks, bk xxi, 531fi-t> . , , 

^5 Locke: Human kiL % W tf, 

sEdr 1 i2^-b; bn Kxvi, sect x-a 2l7a-d 
' passim " ' ‘ 

4& Gibbon: Deciineand PdU, 148a-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 299d'300a ' 

42 Kant: Judgement, 582b-c 

44 Boswell: / o/vHon, 262c 

45 Lavoisier; Elements of Chen/iistry, part x, 
41b-c 

Plant, animal, and human reproducdon 

7 Plato; Timaeus, 476b-d / Statesman, 586 c- 
588a 

8 Aristotle: Meteorology, ek iv, ch x [379^*6-81 
483c; CH 3 [38i**9-r3] 48Sd; ch xi (389*28-*»7] 
493c / Metaphysics, bk vii, ch 9 [ro34*32-'*8] 
557c-d; bk ix, ch 7 [t049*i2-x8] 574d; bk 
XH, GH 6 [io7i'>29-3i] 601c; ch 7 [io72'»3o- 
T07 3*2] 603a 

9 Aristotle: GeneraHonof Amimh2SSn^Z\R,c 

passim, esp bk i, ch 1-2 255a-256c, cirt^22 
261b'271a, bk 11, ch i [733**23]-cH 5 [74i'*24] 
274a-282d * 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, cH 5^ 169b- 
170c; BK H, CH 3 185a-186d * ' 

18 Augustine; City of God, bk xh, oh 25 358b- 
359a; bk xxh, ch 24, 609c-610a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, PAkTt, Q 41, 
a 5, ans and rep 1 222b-223b; q 72, a f , rep 4 
368b-369d; Q 73, a 3, ans 371d-372b; Q 78, 

A 2, REP 2-3 409a-410a; q 90, a 2, Ans 48ld- 
482c; Q 92, A I, ans 488d'489d; a 4, ans and 
rep I 491b-d; q 98 516d-519a; Q 115, a 2, 
rep 3-4 587c-588c; a 3 588c-589c; Q n 8 , a x 
600a'601c; q 119 604C'608d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
[ 34-78] 91d'92a; paradise, vii {121-14X] 
116b-c** ■’'5’' 

28 Gilbert; Loadstone, bk i, 14b-c; bk V, 105a-b 
28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 278a / Dn Ani- 
mal Generation 329a^96d passim, esp 33-ia-b, 
383d^396a, 400c-429c, 496b-d 
30 Bacon: Novum Orgmum, bk u, APh 50 , 
ld 2 a-b " 

» 32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk iv [660-673} 166b- 
I67a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, cHixYi, 
sBCTa217b'd 

42 Kaht: Judgement, S82b'C 
54 PREtiD: Beyond the Pleasure Ptincipk^ 654o- 
656d;659d-660b 

VJ 

10^« Theincorri^billl8Fci|Kmm4»dbib1m 
bo^es, and spifTi^l BubstapceB . . 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk x, ^ 704 x 2 - 36 ] 

361b^c; CH 9 [ 279 *X 2 }^ xi [ 283 ^# l^b- 
375d / Metaphysics, bk xx, oh 8 l^Ojlcrao-aS] 
576c-d; iK xn, oh i { 1469 ^ 4 ^ 7 } 
6-«60lb-605a'”'‘'^^i: ' 

9 Aristotle: o/iliimMM 

7oo^234d-23Sb ' 
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, im; 
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Chapter iT. CITIZEN 


INTRODUCTION 


** /CITIZEN,’* like “comrade,” has been and 
still is a revolutionary word. Both words 
have been titles proudly adopted by men to 
mark their liberation from the yoke of despo- 
tbm or tyranny. Both titles are still sought by 
those who have not yet gained admission to the 
fraternity of the free and equal. 

The rank and status of citizenship first ap- 
peared in the ancient world with the begin- 
ning of constitutional government in the city- 
states of Greece. The Greeks were conscious 
of this fact, and proud of it. In terms of it, 
they set themselves apart from the barbarians 
who were subjects of the Great King of Persia 
or the Egyptian Pharaoh. The Spartan heralds, 
according to Herodotus, thus address the 
Persian commander: “Thou hast experience 
of half the matter; but the other half is beyond 
thy knowledge. A slave’s life thou under- 
standest; but, never having tasted liberty, 
thou canst not tell whether it is sweet or no. 
Ah I hadst thou known what freedom is, thou 
wouldst have bidden us fight for it, not with 
die spear only, but with the battle-axe.” 

Not only Herodotus and Thucydides but 
also the great tragic poets, notably Aeschylus 
in the Persians, record this Hellenic sense of 
distinction from the surround'mg peoples who 
still lived in childlike submission to absolute 
rule. But the Greeks were also conscious that 
their political maturity as self-governing cit- 
izens was, as Aristotle intimates in the Politics, 
a recent development from the primitive con- 
dition in which tribal chieftains ruled despot- 

Tlie basic distinction between subjection and 
^i&)sef^np is inseparable from the equally basic 
dbtii^don between absolute and limited, or 
dearie and constitutional, govern- 
men£ The dilBfcrcncc between these two modes 
of is treated in the chapter on 


Constitution. It is suflScient here to note that 
the difference in the authority and power pos- 
sessed by rulei^s-^according as it is absolute or 
limited— corresponds with a difference in fche 
status, the degree of freedom, and the riglf^ts 
and privileges of the people ruled. 

In ORDER TO UNDERSTAND cltizenship it is neces- 
sary to understand the several ways in which 
men can belong to or be parts of a political 
community. There are two divisions among 
men within a community which help us to 
define citi2xnship. 

According to one of these divisions, the 
native-born are separated from aliens or foreign- 
ers. In the Greek city-states it was almost im- 
possible for aliens to become citizens. Plutarch 
notes that Solon’s law of naturalization, which 
he qualifies as “of doubtful character,” would 
not allow strangers to become citizens unless 
“they were in perpetual exile from their 
own country, or came with their whole family 
to trade there.” The metics, or alieas, who 
were allowed in the city were usually a class 
apart. 

In Rome the situation was different; it was 
possible for outsiders to receive the high honor 
of Roman citizenship. “The aspiring genius of 
Rome,” Gibbon writes, “sacrificed vanity to 
ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well 
as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for 
her own wheresoever they were found, among 
slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians.” 

Most modern republics set up naturalization 
proceedings for the regular admission of some, 
if not all, immigrants to membership in the 
state. Yet a difference always remains between 
a citizen and a denizen, or mere resident. Ac- 
cordingly, Rousseau criticizes Bodin for con- 
fusing citizens with townsmen. “M. D’Alem- 
bert, he says, “has avoided thb error, and in 
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his article on Geneva, has clearly distingnidaed 
the four orders of men (or even five, counting 
mere foreigners) who dwell in our town, of 
which two only compose the Republic.” 

According to a second way in which men 
are divided within the political community, 
free men are separated from slaves. The latter, 
though they may be native-born, are not 
members of the political community, but 
merely part of its property. A slave, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is one “who, being a human 
being, is also a possession.” But, he says in 
another place, “property, even though living 
beings are included in it, is no part of a state; 
for a state is not a community of living beings 
only, but a community of equals.” 

On this principle, Aristotle excludes more 
than the chattel slave from the status and priv- 
ilege of citizenship. “We cannot consider all 
those to be citizens,” he writes, “who are neces- 
sary to the existence of the state; for example, 
children are not citizens equally with grown-up 
men. ... In ancient times, and among some 
nations,” he continues, “the artisan class were 
slaves or foreigners, and therefore the majority 
of them are so now. The best form of state will 
not admit them to citizenship.” 

The “slaves who minister to the wants of 
individuals,” and the “mechanics or laborers 
who are the servants of the community” are 
to be counted as its “necessary people” but not 
as members of the state. When he discusses the 
size and character of the population for an ideal 
state, Aristotle says, “we ought not to include 
everybody, for there must always be in cities a 
multitude of slaves and sojourners and foreign- 
ers; but we should include only those who are 
members of the state, and who form an essential 
part of it.” 

The exclusion of slaves and resident aliens 
from membership in the political community 
has a profound tearing on the meaning of the 
political concept expressed by the words “the 
people.” The people is not the same as the pop- 
all those human beings who live with- 
in the state’s borders. Even in societies which 
have abolished chattel slavery and in which 
suffrage tends to be unrestricted, infants and 
aliens remain outside the pale of political life; 
The people is always a part— the active polit- 
ical part— of the populatiosu 
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The oisTiNcnoN op dtizen bom slave, in£uit, 
or alien does not complete the picture. The 
subjects of a king are not slaves, nor are they 
citizens of a republic. Yet like citizens, subjects 
have member^ip in the political community. 
They constitute the people the king serves as 
well as rules, unless he is a tyrant, for only if he 
is a tyrant docs he treat them as if they were 
his property, to be used for his own pleasure or 
interest. Sometimes a distinction is made be- 
tween first- and second-class citizens, and then 
the latter, who occupy an intermediate position 
between citizenship and slavery, are regarded 
as subjects. “Since there are many forms of 
government,” Aristotle writes, “there must be 
many varieties of citizens, and especially of cit- 
izens who are subjects; so that under some gov- 
ernments the mechanic and the laborer will be 
citizens, but not in others.” The whole meaning 
of citizenship changes for Aristotle when the 
working classes are admitted to it. 

From a somewhat different point of view, 
Aquinas holds that a man can be “said to be a 
citizen in two ways: first, absolutely; secondly, 
in a restricted sense. A man is a citizen abso- 
lutely if he has all the rights of citizenship; for 
instance, the right of debating or voting in the 
popular assembly. On the other hand, any man 
may be called citizen only in a restricted sense 
if he dwells within the state, even lowly people, 
or children, or old men, who are not fit to enjoy 
power in matters pertaining to the ccHnmon 
welfare.” Those who are thus disfranchised, but 
are not slaves, are subjects rather than citizens 
in the fuH sense. 

It is possible, of course, for men to have the 
dual status of subject and citizen, as is the case 
now in England and the self-governing domin- 
ions of the British commonwealth. This double 
status does not blur the distinction between cit- 
izen and subject; rather it signifies the mixed 
nature of a form of government which is both 
royal— at least in its vestiges of monarchy— and 
constitutional. In the time of Locke, vdren a 
great constitutional victory had been won 
against the despotism of the last Stuart, the 
English people did not yet regard themselves 
as citizens. Observing that the title of citizen 
has never been given “to, the subjects of any 
prince, not even the ancient Macedonians;’* 
Rousseau fiiids himsetf com|)eUed toadd: *!not 
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Eia^idi of todary, thoi^h they ate 
iihfcter liheny 

Unlike citissem, the subiccts of a king, cspe- 
>c|aily of one claiming absolute power, have no 
.vittGe in dicir own government, and no legal 
means for protecting their natural rights as 
men. So long as the absolute ruler docs not 
tyrannim, he governs for the welfare of his 
people; and so, though a despot in the sense of 
wielding absolute power over political inferiors, 
he is benevolent in the sense of serving rather 
than using them. But if he ceases to be benevo- 
lent and turns tyrannical, his subjects have no 
recourse except rebellion. They must resort to 
^cdence in order to emancipate themselves 
&can a condition which amounts to slavery. 

A citizen, on the other hand, is safeguarded 
in his legal as well as in his natural rights and, 
in some modern republics at least, he is pro- 
vided with juridical means for rectifying sup- 
posed injustices. For citizens, the right of re- 
bellion is the hslf not the on/y, resort. 

The distinct conditions of slavery, subjec- 
tion, and citizenship can be summarized by de- 
fining three ways in which rulers are related to 
the persons they rule. These three relations 
seem to have been first clearly differentiated by 
Aristotle. 

He finds all three relationships in the struc- 
ture of the household, as that is constituted in 
antiquity. Of household management, he writes, 
‘Hhcrc arc three parts— one is the rule of a 
master over slaves . . . another of a hither, and 
a third of a husband.” In each case, ”the kind of 
mk differs: the freeman rules over the slave 
after abotfaer manner from that in which the 
mide rules over the female, or the man over the 
child.” 

.‘As we have already seen, Aristotle conceives 
the slave, as a piece of property. When he says 
tiiat the slave “wholly belongs to his master” 
br that “he is a part of his master, a living but 
stfiasated part of his bodily frame,” he is ob- 
vkmsly considering only the chattel slave. 
Tbere arc; as the chapter on Slavery indicates, 
mbpr kinds or degrees of slavery jess extreme 
'ijhmatlus. ' 

, V chattel slavery, more clearly than the 
fotms of servitude, defines the na- 
tiu£' of mastery* The master manages or uses 


tfa^ slave as he manages and 4t]8eis other instru- 
ments— inanimate tools OP domesticated ani- 
mals. “The rule of a master,” Aristotle declares, 
is “exercised primarily with a view to the in- 
terest of the master.” Yet it “accidentally con- 
siders the slave, since, if the slave perish, the 
rule of the master perishes with him.” 

Thus conceived, the slave lacks every vestige 
of political liberty. He is treated as radically 
inferior to his master— almost as if he were 
something less than a man. He has no voice in 
his own government, nor is his welfare the para- 
mount considelration of his ruler. In sho^, we 
have slavery when one man governs anotMr in 
the way in which a man manages his pto^rty, 
using it for his own good. V 

When one man governs another in the Way 
in which good parents administer the affairs of 
children as members of the household, we have 
the type of rule which also appears in the rela- 
tion between absolute kings or benevolent des- 
pots and their subjects. “The rule of a father 
over his children is royal,” Aristotle writes, “for 
he rules by virtue of both love and of the re- 
spect due to age, exercising a kind of royal 
power. ... A king,” Aristotle adds, “is the nat- 
ural superior of his subjects, but he should be 
of the same kin or kind with them, and such is 
the relation of elder and younger, father and 
son.” 

From the analogous type of rule in the fsim- 
ily, we sec two differences between the condi- 
tion of a slave and that of a subject under abso- 
lute or despotic rule in the state. The inferiority 
of children, unlike that of slaves, is not their 
permanent condition. It is an aspect of their 
immaturity. They are temporarily incapable 
of judging what is for their good, and so need 
the direction of their superiors in age, ex- 
perience, and prudence. But children have 
some equality with their parents, to the ex- 
tent that their humanity is recogni 29 td as the 
reason why they should not be ruled as slaves, 
but governed for their own welfare. 

The government of children, Aristotle de- 
clares, “is exercised in the first instance for the 
good of thb governed, or for the eommcoi good 
of both parties, but essentially foir the ^ 
the governed.^^ In the same way,^ the sul^cctsbf 
a benevolent despot, or of any absc^te mon- 
arch who rules patemaiistkallyi oft said to be 





goviemed £br j^lidjrrowrh good. Thejr axe ddrvoB, 
not iisedr by tlieir riiiers; and to thk meat 
they iiavea degieeafpofidc^^ But they 

do not have the complete liberty which exists 
only with self-governments 

That, Occurs only under constitutional rule* 
which for Aristotle has an imperfect analogue 
in the fsunily in the relation of husband and 
wife. In the state, however, it is perfectly repre- 
sented by the relation between the holders of 
public office, and other citizens. ‘Tn the consti- 
tutional state,” Aristotle says, ”thc citizens rule 
and arc ruled by turns; for the idea of a consti- 
tutional state implies that the natures of the 
citizens are equal, and do not differ at all.” The 
citizen, in other words, is one ”who has the 
power to take part in the deliberative or judi- 
cial administration of the state.” Rousseau 
seems to have a similar conception of the citi- 
zen as both ruling and ruled, though he uses 
the word “subject” to designate the citizen as 
ruled. “The people,” he writes, “arc called 
citizens^ as sharing in the sovereign power, and 
subjects^ as being tmder the laws of the State.” 

Because the man who holds office in a con- 
stitutional government is first of all a citizen 
himself, and only secondly an official vested 
with the authority of a political office, the citi- 
zen is a man ruled by his equals and ruled as an 
equal. Observing these facts, Aristotle describes 
citizenship as the one *'ind^mte office” set up 
by a constitution. It is indefinite both in tenure 
and by comparison with the various magistra- 
cies or other offices which have more definitely 
assigned functions. Since a citizen is ruled only 
by other citizens, and since he has the oppor- 
tunity of rulmg others in turn, citizenship in- 
volves political liberty in the fullest sense. This 
does not mean freedom from government, but 
freedom threxugh selfrgot/emmentsil the free- 
dom a man can have in society, liberty under 
law and proportioned to justice. 

Two of these three {^itical conditions— 
davery and subjection— naturally receive fuller 
treatment in the chapter on Slavery. The 
discussion df the third, citizenriiip, belongs not 
only to diis chapter, but also to the dxapter 
on CoKSTXTutiON, and to other chapters which 
deal With frttxns oomtitutkinal government, 
such as' D emocsracy^ and Oia- 


For yhe SAMS tlMt the :ie^ 
against absolutism or de^tism in the iSthcen- 
tury use the phrase “free government” fer re- 
pubUcah institutions, they also use ^^citizeni” to 
derignate a free man, a man who possesses the 
political liberty and equality which they re- 
gard as the natural right of men because they 
arc men. In this respect they do not ditfer 
substantially from their Greek or Roman an- 
cestors who prize constitutional government 
and citizenship as conditions of freedom and 
equality. 

Furthermore, like the constitutionalists of 
antiquity, the republicans of the i8th century 
are, with few if any exceptions, not democrats 
in the sense of extending the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship to all adults. In the i8th 
century slavery still exists; and a large partevM 
of those who are not in economic bondage re- 
mains outside the pale of citizenslup, disqual- 
ified by accidents of birth such as race or sex, 
and by the lack of sufficient wealth or property 
which makes it necessary for them to later in 
order to live. It is not only an ancient oligarch 
like Aristotle who thinks that “the ruling class 
should be the owners of property, for they arc 
citizens, and the citizens of a state should be in 
good circumstances; whereas mechanics” should 
have “no share in the state.” In the i8th cen- 
tury, as well as in ancient Greece, extending the 
privileges of citizenship to indentured appren- 
tices, day laborers, or journeymen, is a form of 
radicalism known as “extreme democracy/’ 
Kant may be taken as represimtative of apn 
enlightened point of view in the i8th century. 
He finds that there are “three juridical at^- 
butes” that belong by right to the citizens: 
“i. constitutional fn^om, as the right of 
every citizen to have to obey no other lawthan 
that to which he has given his consent or ap- 
proval; 2. civil equality, as the rij^tof 
citizen to recognize no one as a supeiic^ ampisg 
the people in tdation to himself • ^ . and 3. 
political independence, as the right to dwe Ms 
existence and continuance in society no^ to dbe 
arbitrary will of anotter, but to his own rights 
ahd powersasamemberofthe eommonwealthl^’ 
.The last attribute leads Kant to diiMngti^ 
between ^^tive and passive 

“appeals tdstsuidfo 
to the of rS te 
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he concludes that there are some in the 
community not entitled to the full privileges 

citizenship. It is his contention, widely shared 
in the i8th century, that suffrage, which “prop- 
erly constitutes the political qualification of a 
citizen,*’ presupposes the “independence or 
self-sufficiency of the individual citizen among 
the people.” 

Consequently he denies suffrage to “every- 
one who is compelled to maintain himself not 
according to his own industry, but as it is ar- 
ranged by others.” Such a restriction, he says, 
includes “the apprentice of a merchant or 
tiadesman, a servant who is not in the employ 
of the state, a minor” and “all women.” They 
are “passive parts” of the state and do not have 
“the right to deal with the state as active mem- 
bers of it, to reorganize it, or to take action by 
way of introducing certain laws.” Kant insists, 
however, that “it must be made possible for 
them to raise themselves from this passive con- 
dition in the State, to the condition of active 
citizenship.” 

The foregoing discussion shows the connec- 
tion between the idea of citizenship and the two 
revolutionary movements which John Stuart 
Mill notes in the history of political thought 
and action. The first is the movement to obtain 
^‘recognition of certain immunities, called po- 
litical liberties or rights, which it was to be re- 
garded as a breach of duty in the ruler to in- 
fringe, and which if he did infringe, specific 
resistance, or general rebellion, was held to be 
Justifiable.” This is the revolutionary effort to 
overthrow despotism and to establish constitu- 
tional government, with the status of citizen- 
dup for at least some part of the population— 
frequently much less than half of the total. 

The second revolutionary movement goes 
further. It presupposes the existence of govern- 
fOent by law and aims to perfect it. It therefore 
sedfis to obtain “the establishment of constitu- 
otbnal checks, by which the consent of the com- 
mtmity, or of a body of some sort, supposed to 
represent its interests, is made a necessary con- 
to some of the more important acts of the 
governing power.” Since, according to Mill, it 
mas to make the consent of the governed ef- 
&edve through an adequate representation of 
this movement inevitably leads to 


the fight agamst franchise restrictions and for 
universal suffrage, which would admit every 
normal, adult human being to the freedom and 
equality of citizenship. 

The first revolution has a long history. It be- 
gins with the Greek city-states which, having 
won this victory against the Persians, lost it to 
the Macedonian conquerors. It happens again 
with the establishment of the Roman republic 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins, and again it 
is undone when the Caesars assume absolute 
power. This, part of the story is told with vary- 
ing emotions by Plutarch and Polybius, Ticitus 
and Gibbon. During the Middle Ages theWmc 
struggle appears in the various efforts to estab- 
lish the supremacy of law, particularly thrcaigh 
the development of customary and canon law. 
The revolution still continues in the 17th ^nd 
1 8th centuries and the new^ heights it reaches 
are reflected in the writings of a constitution- 
alist like Locke and republicans like Rousseau, 
Kant, and the American Federalists. The Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States arc perhaps the classic 
documents of this historical phase. 

The second revolution, particularly as iden- 
tified with the fight for universal suffrage, is a 
relatively recent event. Its roots may go back 
as fiir as Cromwell’s time to the activity of the 
Levellers, and in the 18th century to the writ- 
ings of John Cartwright. But what is, perhaps, 
its first full expression does not appear until 
Mill’s Representatwe Government. In that book. 
Mill lays down the principles of the franchise 
reforms which began in the 19th century, but 
which, as in the case of woman suffrage or the 
repeal of the poll tax, were carried through only 
yesterday or are still in progress. 

Yet the struggle for universal suffrage— or, 
as Mill would say, against treating any human 
being as a “political pariah”— docs have an an- 
cient parallel in the conflict between demo- 
cratic and oligarchical constitutions in Greek 
political life and thought. These two types of 
constitution were opposed on the qualifications 
for citizenship and public office. Ibc oligarch!' 
cal constitution restricted both to men of con- 
siderable wealth. At the other extreme, as Aris- 
totle observes, the most radical forms of Greek 
democracy granted citizenship to the working 
classes, and gave no advantage to the rich in 
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filling the wgistracies, for they selected offi- 
cials from the whole citizenry by lot. 

The parallelism goes no further than that. 
Greek democracy, even when it denied special 
privileges to the propertied classes, never con- 
templated the abolition of slavery or the polit- 
ical emancipation of women. 

There are other differences between ancient 
and modem institutions which affect the char- 
acter of citizenship. The problem of who shall 
be admitted to citizenship is fundamental in 
both epochs. Insofar as it connotes the condi- 
tion of political liberty and equality, the status 
of citizenship remains essentially the same. But 
the rights and duties, the privileges and im- 
munities, which belong to citizenship vary with 
the difference between ancient and modern 
constitutionalism. 

Et/en if they had been written^ the consti- 
tutions of the ancient world would not have 
declared the rights of man and the citizen, 
nor would they have had bills of rights ap- 
pended to them. The significance of these 
moderninnovations (which begin, perhaps, with 
Magna Carta) lies, not in a new conception 
of citizenship, but in the invention of juridical 
means to endow the primary office of citizen- 
ship with sufficient legal power to protect it 
from invasion by government. 

In The Federalist^ Hamilton maintains that 
"‘bills of rights are, in their origin, stipulations 
between kings and their subjects, abridgments 
of prerogative in favour of privilege, reserva- 
tions of rights not surrendered to the prince.” 
Defending the absence of a special bill of rights 
in the original Constitution, he insists that ”the 
Constitution is itself, in every rational sense, 
and to every useful purpose, a bill of rights.” 
It declares and specifies “the political privileges 
of the citizens in the structure and adminis- 
tration of the government,” and “defines cer- 
tain immunities and modes of proceeding, 
which are relative to personal and private 
concerns.” 

Nevertheless, the right of free speech and 
free assembly and the right to trial by a jury 
of peers, along with the immunity from un- 
warranted searches and seizures or from ex post 
fneto laws and bills of attainder, provided by 
4c early amendments to the Constitutbn, do 
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give the citizen additional protection r^iiist 
interference in the performance of his dvic 
duties, such as independent political thought 
and action, or in the exercise of his human 
privileges, such as freedom of religious worship. 
The invention of these constitutional devices 
sprang from the bitter experience of coercion 
and intimidation under Star Chamber proceed-* 
ings, royal censorship, and unlimited polico 
power. A citizen who can be coerced or intim^ 
idated by his government differs only in namo 
from the subject of an absolute despot. 

In addition to having these legal safeguards, 
modern differs from ancient citizenship in the 
way in which its rights and privileges are exerr 
cised. The machinery of suffrage is not the same 
when citizens act through elected representa- 
tives and when they participate directly in Ae 
deliberations and decisions of government, by 
voting in the public forum. 

The problem of education for citizenship is 
in some respects stated in almost identical terms 
by such different political philosophers as Plato 
and John Stuart Mill. 

In both the Republic and the Laws^ Plato 
emphasizes that “education is the constraining 
and directing of youth towards that right reason 
which the law affirms.” By this he means not 
only that education will affect the laws, but 
also that the laws themselves have an educa- 
tional task to perform. The educational pro- 
gram is thus planned and conducted by the 
state. The guardians—thc only citizens in the 
Republic in the full sense of the term— are 
trained for public life, first by the discipline of 
their passions, and second by the cultivation of 
their minds. Their passions are disciplined by 
music and gymnastics, their minds cultivated 
by the liberal arts and dialectic. 

In the democracy which Mill contemplates as 
an ideal, “the most important point of exed- 
Icnce ... is to promote the virtue and intellir 
gence of the people themselves.” He docs not 
outline a specific curriculum for the trying of 
citizens, but it is clear that he thinks their edu- 
cation cannot be accomplished in the schools 
alone. The superiority of democracy, according 
to Mill, lies in the het that it calk upon the 
citizen “to weigh interest not bis om; to he 
guided, in case ^a)nfiictii^ daim^ by 
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inte dbaii fais pnvAtt pai*^iittcs; to apply at 
turn, pxinciples and maxims which l^ve 
fiii*^ieif teksm cf existence the common good; 
and he usually finds assodated with him in the 
same work minds more fiimiliarized than his 
own with these ideas and operations, whose 
study it will be to supply reasons to his under* 
standing, and stimulation to his feeling for the 
general interest.*’ In this "school of pubik 
Spirit" a man becomes a citizen by doing the 
Work of a citizen and so learning to act like one. 

If the future citizen is to act like a free man, 
must he not also be trained in youth to think 
like one? Vocational training prepares a man 
to be an artisan, not a citizen. Only liberal 
education is adequate to the task of creating 
the free and critical intelligence required for 
citizenship. Hence in a state which rests on 
Universal suffrage, the educational problem be* 
comes greatly enlarged in scope, if not in 
intrinsic difficulty. 

With the advent of universal suffrage, which 
Mill advocates, the state must face the re* 
sponsibility for making liberal education avail- 
able to every future citizen. To say that all 
normal children have enough intelligence to 
become citizens, but to regard the native en- 
dowment of a large number of them as in- 
dipable of liberal education, makes a travesty 
of citizenship. Will the child who cannot profit 
by liberal education be able to discharge the 
duties of the office to which he will be ad- 
mitted upon conung of age ? 

Thb titAiNiNC OF CHARACTER is always more dif- 
ficult than the training of mind. In education 
dlizenship, the problem of moral training 
biVidves the question— discussed in the chapter 
{^' Virtue— whethet the good man and the 
good citizen are identical in virtue. 

■ ^ Fttf Aristotle, and seemingly also for Mill, 
dm Virtue of the good man under an ideal con- 
ttidition would be identical with that of the 
Mod citizen. As both ruling and being ruled, 
^^gpod citizen ought to be capable of both,” 
writes. "He should know how to gov- 
liilri'Ske a fteenuin, and how to obey like a free- 
iS^^these are the virtues of a citizen. And al- 
the temperance and justice of a ruler 
4li|^8titifliCt from those of a subject, the virtue 
tf'ft'gfood man will include both; for the virtue 


of the good man who is fr^ andatso a subject, 
e.g. his justice, will not be one but will cornprim 
distinct kinds, the one qualifying him to rule, 
the other to obey." 

The virtues of the citizen direct him pri- 
marily in the performance of his obligations to 
the state. But if the welfare of the state is not 
the ultimate end of man, if there are higher 
goods which command human loyalty, if man’s 
common humanity takes precedence over his 
membership in a particular state, then civic 
virtue does noJt-exhaust human excellence. jMore 
may be morally required of the good mad than 
of the good citizen. The virtues of the saiif and 
the patriot may be of a different order. \ 

On this question, the great books reveal a 
fundamental disagreement among moralists and 
political philosophers, who differ as Plato and 
Hegel differ from Augustine and Aquinas, or 
from Locke and Mill, on the place of the state 
in human life. 

The ancients frequently appeal to a law high- 
er than that of the state. Socrates forever stands 
as the classic example of one who would rather 
die than disobey his inner voice— the command 
of his conscience. A Stoic like Marcus Aurelius 
is willing to give unqualified allegiance to the 
political community only when it is the ideal 
city of man, embracing the whole human broth- 
erhood. "My city and my country, so far as I 
am Antoninus," he says, "is Rome, but so fiu: as 
I am a man’*— whose "nature is rational and 
social”— "it is the world.” 

For Christian theologians, membership in the 
city of God is a higher vocation than citizen- 
ship in any earthly community— even when 
that is the city of man at its best. The city of 
God demands a higher order of virtue than the 
city of man. Referring to the earthly city, Au- 
gustine says that "the things which this city de- 
sires cannot justly be said to be evil, for it is it- 
self, in its own kind, better than all other human 
goods. For it desires earthly peace for the sake 
of enjoying earthly goods.” It is all right for 
men to seek "these things” for they *‘are good 
things, and without doubt the gifts of 
But, Augustine goes on to say, *'if they neglect 
the better things of the heavenly city, 
are secured by eternal viaory and pGOict never 
ending, and so inordinately covet these present 
good thin|^ that they bdievr to^be the 



<H 3 ly desirable things,** then, in Augusttne*s sire and political obligation. Whatever form 
opinion, they are misdirected in their love. this takes, the conflict confronts the political 
In giving precedence to the commaiicteeiil^> phllos6pher with all the questions that consti* 
of God, the theologians do not deprecate the tute the problem of the individual and society, 
commands of the state or the obligations of or man and the state, 
citizenshipi 6ut<those who belong to both cities To ^hsLt extent and in what respects is the 
may find themselves faced with a conflict be- individual’s personality sacred and inviolable 
tween the law of the state and the divine law. by the state ? How much freedom froth govern- 
In such circumstances, the &ithfui have no ment has the individuai a right to demaisd? 
choice. They most obey God before man. How much individual sacrifice has the state a 
“Laws that are contrary to the commandments right to expect? Is the state merely a means in 
of God,” Aquinas holds, do not “bind a man theindividuarspursuitofhappmess, or theend 
in conscience” and “should not be obeyed.” to which all other goods must be ordered? Is 

man noade for the state, or the state for man? 
This conflict between human and divine law To questions of this sort, the answers range 

finds expression in antiquity in the Anttgone of from philosophical anarchism at one extreme to 
Sophocles. “It was not Zeus who had pub- equally philosophical totalitarianism at the 
lished me that edict,” Antigone says of the other, with all degrees of individualism land 
human law she disobeys; “nor deemed 1 that communism in between. The general problem 
the decrees were of such force, that a mortal of man and the state, with all its controversial 
could override the unwritten and unfeiling issues, runs through many other chapters—such 
statutes of beaven. For their life is not of as Constitution, Good and Evil, Law, Lib- 
to-day or yesterday, but from all time, and ekty, and State— but we have placed its prin- 
no man knows when they were first put forth.” cipal formulation in this chapter because the 
The problem which Antigone fiices can occur concept of citizenship signifies the ideal con- 
in as many other ways as there are possibilities dition of the human individual as a member 
of tension between individual conscience or dc- of the political community. 
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43 CoNSTITCmoN OF tVM U.S*; MSEimiSBItTS^ 

XIV,I SECT 1 18d 
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^ 2a. The staius 

;\ or ^0ic0 ^. 'C^mtAip in mlatim io tkt 

. ' ^ i princi^h rf 

43 PfiDBRAi^isr: numbsr 5 ak» IfiSa^c; numbbr 84 , 
251a'253d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 267b,d'268c / Representatwe 
Gopemmem, 344d-350a 

46 Heobl: FkUosophy of History, pakt 11 , 272a>d 

it* Tttn distinctioQ between citizen and subject: 
the ^stinction between the subjects of a 
constitutional monarchy and of a despot- 
ism 

5 Euripides : Suppliants [ 338 - 456 ] 261b-262b 
s 6 Herodotus: History, bk vii, 233a-d; 238b--c 
7 Plato: Laws, bk viii, 733d' 734a 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch i [i 252 » 7 -i 7 ] 
445a-b; ch 7 [i 255 '»i 6 ~ 2 o] 449b; bk hi, ch 5 
475a'd passim; ch 6 (i 278 ** 3 o-i 279 * 22 ] 476a'c; 

> CH 14 [i 285 '‘i 7 - 29 ] 483b'c; ch 15 [ 1286 *^ 8 - 14 ] ^ 

484d'485a; ch 17 486C'487a; bk vii, ch 14 
[i332*>i4-27] 537b'C 
15 Tacitus : Annals, bk xi, lOda-d 
23 Maghiavblli: Prince, ch v 8 a'C 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 104d'106b; 113c- 
115a; 150c'151a; 154b'C 
25 MoHtaignb: Essays, 383C'd 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ca vii, sect 87-94 
44a'46c; ch xi 55b'58b; ch xiv, sect 163-164 
^63a-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, lla-lSc; 
bk IV, 13b,d'15c; bk v, 25d>26d; bk v-vi, 
30C'34d; bk vi, 36a-b; bk vii, 47d'48a; bk 
' xn, 93c'96a,c; bk xix, 142a'146a,c passim 
38 'Rojjssjlatjx Inequality, d56b'd; 359a-b 

Contract, bk i, 392a esp 392b [fn i]; bk hi, 
417c; 420d; bk iv, 426b-c 

40 Gibbon.: Decline and Fall, 14a'15c passim; 
16C'17b; 17d; 521a'523a,c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81C'82a; 161c-162a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 436d-437c; 450b'd 

43 Federalist: number 42 , 138d'139c; number 
43 , 142b'C; number 54 , 171a'b 

43 Mill; liberty, 267b,d'268c / Representative 
Government, 339d'340c; 341d'344d passim; 
348C'355b; 427a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 155 
142a-b / Philosophy of History, part i, 213b; 

^ PART U, 271c-d; part iv, 356d 
fl Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 384c'388a,c 
passim 

dbanctipg and extent of citizenship un- 
der di^Breot types of constitutions 
^4 Herodotus: History, bk m, 107c-106c 
- 6 flViucYOiDES: Pdoponnesian War, bk 11 , 395 d- 
399a; bk vx, 520b-c 

\ ‘ 7'Pt,ATo; R^ublic, bk vm-ix, 401d'420d / 

8 X inn, 733d-734a 

p Am$WTUL: Bhics, bk vni, ch n 413b-d pas- 
' 7 ^ :Sfhl /sll»tofo, bk hi, ch r 471b,d-472c; ctt 5 
4X94(4; CH 13 [i 283 *» 444 id 84 ‘ 3 ] 482a; bk iv. 


CH 3 488d-489b; ch 8-9 493ier494d? I9P l 

[i30i*a5-i302*i5l 502b^903I]|; rksviv.ch 4 

[i3i9*>2-32] S23a-b; 524b-c / Rhetork , 

BK i, CH 8 (I365**a9-i366f3] 608a-b 
IZ Aurelius: Meditations, bk sect 14 254b-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, xxiia-d; bk ii, 

: 4a-7c; BK in, 9a-lla; bk v, 18b^d-<25a; 31b- 
33a,c passim; bk xi, 68b4'7Sa; EKxti,84b,d- 
85c; BK xixi, 99b'100c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk iv, aTla-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 223c-224a; 403b- 
404d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 114b-d / Science of Right, 
450b-d 

43 Federalist: number 10, 51c-32d passim; 

NUMBER 14, OOb-C I 

43 Mill: Rej^sentative Government, 350a 370b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 273d- 
274a \ 

The qualifications for citizenship: exteiit of 
suffrage 

5 Aristophanes: Frogs [686-705] 572a-b / 
Lysistrata [575-580] S90c-d . 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 39b-c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk viii 401d-416a / States^ 
man, 605d-608d / Laws, bk v, 690d-691b 

9 Aristotle : Politics, bk n, ch 9 [1270*33-39] 
466c; BK HI, ch t-5 471h,d-475d; bk vi, ch 4 
[13 19*^2-32] 523a-b; ch 6 524b-c; bk vii, ch 4 
[x326*5-*’25] 530a-d; ch 9 533e'd passim, esp 
[1329*18-30] 533c'd / Athenian Constitution, 
ch 21 562b-e; ch 26, par 3-4 565a; cb 42 
572b-d / Rhetoric, bk 1, ch 8 [i365**29-i366*3] 
608a-b 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 73d / Pericles, 139c-140a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xi, 106a-d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part l-u, Q 105, 
A 3, ans and rep 2 316a'318b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xx, 4a-6b; 
BK XV, 114C'115b; bk xxiii, l^a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 428a-432b 
passim 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk xix, 168d-169a; 
bk IV, 269d-271d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 14a-d; 15c; 17a'b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 73b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 436d-437c; 450d- 
452a 

43 Constitution op the U,S. ; article i, sect 8 
{204-205] 13b; AMENM4BNTS, XIV, SECT 1-2 
18d'19a; xv 19b; xix 19d 

43 Federalist: number 42, 138d439c passim; 
NUMBER 52, 165a-c; number 54, I71a-b; 
NUMBER 57, 177a; 178c-d 
43 Mill: Representative Government, 380c-389b; 
395b-c 

4, The rights, dutiesp privileges, and iflamuni* 
lies of citizenship 

Old Testament: Exodus , 12:48^49; 22:21; 23*9 
lUvitms, i9^33-34i*a4»ai / Nmnbm.B5-S0 / 
xn:t8i!a9rx7:^;^ 
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AeoGEvra^t^Ssoom tisp ^*^(D) tyV^ Dmdel 
13:1-64 esp 13:4$ 5 / 

Nafw TtstTAikfSNT: »:i3-i7 / x6:i6- 

39; / Ramans, 12 ^ 1-7 / Titus, 3:1 

5 EuEipmss: Suppliants 261b-e 

5 AEisTOPitANBs: Ecdesiazusaa 61S8L*62&d esp 
[730-876] 623c-6a5b 

6 Heroix)tus: History, bk vii, 233c-d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 895d< 
399a; bk hi, 425a'427c; 432b-c; bk vi, S20a>d 

7 Plato; Crito 213a-219a,c / Gorgias, 287c-292a 
/ RepubUc, BK vin, 409b-c / Statesman, 601b<c 
/ Ijtws, BK VI, 697a-705c passim; bk viii, 
732b-735a; bk xu, 791 c / Seventh Letter, 
a04a*b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk zi, ch 2 {1261^3-^6] 
456a>b; ch 9 [i269*33-36] 465c; [i27i*27-37] 
467c; CH 10 [1272*13-17] 4^b-c; bk hi, ch 1-2 
471b,d'472d; ch 5 475a'd; ch 12 [i282'*i5j- 
CH 13 [1284*2] 480c-482a; bk vz, ch 2 5206- 
S21b / A^tenkn Constitution, ch 8, par 5 556c; 
CH 42, par 1 572b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 22 195a- 
201a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 14 254b-c 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 44d-47a / Numa Pom- 
pUius, .SlC'52c / Solon, 71b; 71d / Crassus- 
Nkias, 4S5d-456d / Cato the Younger 620a- 
648a, c passim / Tiberius Gracchus, 675b-d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, 21b-d; bk xi, 106a'd 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 105 

307C'321a passim 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 101a-104d; 113c- 
116d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 381a'388c 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus 351a-392a,c esp 
act 11, sc hi [1-52] 366a^, [165-272] 367d' 
369a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 71a-7Sa 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, schol 2 
435b-436a 

32 Milton: Aftopagkica 381a-412b 

36 Swift: GuUwer, part ii, 75b 

38 Montesquieu: Sphit of Laws, bk n, 4a-’6b; 
BK v-vi, 31b^5a; bk vi, 37c; bk vhi, 51a'52c; 
54b^; bk XI, 68b,d'75a; ek xh, 84b,d'90c; 
92b'c; BK XIX, 142a->143c; 145c-146a,/c; bk 
XXVI, 221c-222a 

38 Rousseau: 323d-^324a; 324c-32Sb; 

358d'359a / Pomcai Economy, 369b-c; 377c'd 
/ Social Contract, bk i, 387b; 392a esp 392b 
{bt i]; bk n, SOSd^^OSb; bk nr, 421b-423a; 
424a>b; bk IV, 428B^32b pas^m 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1, S8d'61b esp 
61b; BK V, 303b-304c; 395c-396a 

40 Gibbon; Dee^ UndEall, 4b-c; iSc; 90d^2c 
passim; 630b,d 

41 GiURwvDedme and Fall, 7Bb; 94c^9Sc; QOa* 
d;l^end;Sa7a 

42 Kant: Intro. Metafhysie qf .Morak, 389c* 
$M)a»e / Science of R^, 400b,d*402B,e; 

434a$ 436c-437b; 4mw44Ui 450d* 
458e ■■ 


43 Artzclbs OP Confbobeat:!^: rv IxTS^ ^ 

43 Consittution of the U.S, : AiMeLB 1; sbcte 
[5-i<^ 11b; SECT 3 [67-72] 12a; sect 9 [a^ 
272] 13d; [289-295} 14a; articlb sect x 
[375-3®^! i4d; article iu, sect 3 15d-16a; 

ARTICLE TV^ SECT 2 [519^21] 16a;> AMEND- 
MENTS, x-x 17a-l8a; xul sect i-xzv, sbot 2 
18c-19a; xv 19b; xix 19d 
43 Pedbraust: number 42, 138d-139c passkn; 
NUMBER 44, 144d'145a; number 52, 165c; 
NUMBER 54, 171a-b; number 62, 188d-189a; 
NUMBER 80, 236a*b; number 84, 251a-253d 
43 Mill: Liberty, 267b,d'268c; 271c-273d;302d- 
303a / Representative Government, 348c*3S0a; 
392b-396d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, pBr 230 
75c; par 261 83a-d; par 291 97d-98a; par 324- 
326 107a-108a; additions, 141 139c / PkUos^ 
ophy of History, part h, 273c; part iv, 365b*e 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, lOa-b 
54 Freud: War and Death, 757b-c 

5. The virtues of the dtlzen and the virtues of 
the good man 

5 Aristophanes: Knights 470a-487a,c esp 
[1316-1406] 486a-487a,c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk v, 175 b; bk Vxx* 
233a-d; 258d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk t, 370a- 
c; bk II, 395d-399a; 402b-404a; bk zn, 425a- 
427c passim; bk vi, 511c-d 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 43b-47c / Meno, 174d- 
176a esp 175drl76a / Apology 200a-212a^ / 
Crito 213a'-219a,c / Republic, bk rv, 346a-355a 
/ Statesman, 605d'608d / Laws, bk nz^ 669b- 
670c; 672d-674d; bk v, 686d-691b; BK vx, 
706b-c; BK viii, 740d-741a 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk z, ch 9 [1099^9-32] 
345b; bk hi, ch 8 [iii6*i5-*»3} 362b'd; bk v, 
CH i [1129^12-1130*13] 377a-c; ch 2 [1130^25- 
29] 378b; BK VI, ch 8 [n4i'*23-H42^tz] 390d- 
391a; bk x, ch 9 434a-436a,c / PiolUks, bk z» 
CH 13 [1259^33-1266*20] 454b-d; BK HI, CH4 
473c'475a; ch 5 [i278*40->5] 475d; ch 9 
[x28oI>3^iiJ 478a-b; ch 13 {1283^44-1284^] 
482a; ch 15 [1286*22-5'^] 484c-d; ch 18 487a,c; 
BK IV, CH 7 [i293^-7r] 493a-b; bk vh, de 2 
[x324*24-^} S2Bb-c; ch 3 529b-S30a; <ai 7 
I? 531d'532c; ch 9 [i328‘»33-i3a9^] 533b$ oa t$ 
[1332*28-38] 537a; ch 14 {i332V’^333^fl 
537d'538a; bk vhi, ch i [1337*11-18] 5^ / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 9 [1366*33-1367*1] 60^-609e 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk n^ OM io ^I48o- 
150a; bk m, ch 7 182b-184a ' 

12 Aurelius: bk h, sect x 256b|d$ 
i bk m, sect 4-5 260b*261e; sic iv, 4sdt 4 
a64a; sect 29 266a; SK v, SECT x6^27l0’d; 
SECT 22 272b; bk vx^ Sect 14 274ii-275a; vm 
VII, sect 5 280a*b; Sect 13 280c; sect 6$ 
284b-c; bk ik, «8CT sq 893ct 8^, SibT it 

^7a^li; 'BK XT,, SECT B 

y 306i " ' ‘ A <; 
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0, tti tenues tf ih€ dthm md ike idriues 
Ae pied ntan,) 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 45b;48b-c/ Coriolanus, 
174b,d-175a / Aristides^ 263d / Lysander, 
361a'd / Agesilaiu^ 480b,d'481a / Ckotnenes^ 
659dx460a / Demosthenes, 699c-700a 

15 TACinssx Histories, bk i, 191c-d; bk iv, 267c-d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii 6 b- 10 a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk ii, ch 21 161b- 
162d; BK XIX, CH 17 522b-523a; ch 21 524a- 
525a; ch 24-26 528b- 529a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part i-ii, q 61, 
A 5 58b-59d; q 92 , a i esp rep 3 213c-214c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vi [58-75] 9a; 
XI [1-66] 15a-d; xv [55-78] 21d; xvi [64-78] 
23a-b; xxxii [70I-XXXI11 [90] 48c-50c passim; 
purgatory, VI [58-151] 61b'62c; xvii [91-123] 
79b-d; paradise, xv [97]-xvi [154] 129b'132a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, conclusion, 279a-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 48a-b; 381a-388c; 390c- 
391c; 480b-482b: 486b-489b; 490c-491d 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, act v, sc v 
[ 68 - 81 ] S96a,c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 74b-c; 81d- 
82a:94b-95b 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part hi, 48b-49a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 73 446c- 
447a 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [ 843 - 870 ] 358a-b 

’ 33 Pascal: PensSes, 6 173a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 15d / Human Understand- 
ing, bk 1 , ch II, sect 5-6 105a-c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 112a-115b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, rjdiei-d', bk hi, 
9b-12a: BK IV, 13b,d-15a; 15c-16a; bk v, 18d- 
19d; 21b-23a; 31b-c; bk vii, 44d'45c; bk viii, 
51a-52c; 55c-d; bk xix, 137a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323a-328a; 360b, d 
[fn i]; 366b-d / Political Economy, 369b-370a; 
372a-377b / Social Contract, bk ii, 402b-403a; 
bk III, 411a-c; 412a-b; bk iv, 428a'432b 
pa^im; 434b-435a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337d-338c; 

V 340c-343d; 346c-347d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 630b,d-631a; 644b- 
645c 

43 Federalist: number 55 , 174c-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 329b-330a; 
334b; 336c-341c passim, csp 337a-b; 346c- 
3S0a passim 

44 BQswell: Johnson, 393 a'C 

' 46 Hbgel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 268 
84c-d / Philosophy of History, intro, 171b-c; 
part ii, 272a-d; part iv, 365b-c 

':49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 314c-316a; 321b-c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d-245d; 

* 8K xn, 537b-S38a; bk xv, 634a-635a; epi- 
^IpOQub i, 668a-669c; epilogue ii, 686c-687a 

6 * Mucasioii for citizenship 

h'lkJSmmm&iSuppU^ [^ 57 - 917 } 266 a-‘b 
S AixsTOPBANEs: [X 008 -X 098 ] 576b-577c 


6 Thucydides: Pehponnemn War ^ bk x, 370a- 
c; bk II, 396c-397d 

7 PIato: Protagoras, 43a-47c / Crito 213a-219a,c 
/ Republic, bk ii-iii, 320c-339a; bk iv, 344b- 
d; BK v, 366a'C; bk vi, 380d-381a / Statesman, 
607b-608d / Laws, bk i-ii 640a-663d csp bk 
X, 644b-645c; bk vii 713c-731d; bk viii, 732b- 
735a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 2 [i094*28-'»ii] 
339c-d; ch 9 [1099^29-32] 345b; bk v, ch 2 
[ii3o'*25-29] 378b; bk x, ch 9 434a-436a,c / 
Politics, bk II, ch 5 [i 263*»36 -i 264 ‘‘i] 459a; 
[1264*^26-32] 459c; ch 7 [i266*>27-35] 462b-c; 
bk III, ch 4 [1277*1 4-**29] 474a-475a; bk iv, 
ch 9 [1294*^19-24] 494c; bk v, ch 9 [1316*13- 
22] 512b-c; bk vii,ch 13 [i332*28-**io] 537a-b; 
ch 14 [1332*^42-1334*1 1] 537d-538d; ck 15 
[i 334*»7-28] 539b-d; ch 17 541a-542a,cy bk 
VIII 542a-548a,c passim / Athenian Constitu- 
tion, ch 42 572b-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk x 253a'256d 
14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 33c-34a; 39a'45b / 
Lycurgus-Numa 61b,d-64a,c / Solon 64b,d- 
77a, c passim / Agesilaus, 480b,d-481a 
21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, viii [ 115- 
148] 118b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 114b-115a; 150c- 
151a; part iv, 273a-c; conclusion, 282d- 
283a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 60c-62a 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 23a; 79c- 
80a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica 381a-412b esp 384b- 
389a, 398a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv 13b, d- 
18d 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 373c-377b / 
Social Contract, bk ii, 402b'403a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 303b-305c; 
337d-343d; 347c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 6 b; 669a-b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 586a-587a 

43 Federalist: number 27 , 95 c-d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 317d-319b; 320a-c; 322d- 
323a,c / Representative Government, 336c-341d 
passim, csp 339a-340c; 349a-350a; 381b-387d 
passim; 417c-418d; 424b-c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 187 
65a-c; par 239 76d; par 315 I04c; addhtons, 
98 133a; 147 140c; 166 145b-c; 183 148d- 
149a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d-245c 
54 Freud: Sexual EnUghternnem of Children, 
122 a, c 

7. Political dtizenship and membership in the 
city of God 

Old Testament: 8:9-18— (D) I Kings, 
8:^18 / Jeremiah, 29:4-7 csp 297 — (D) Jtre- 
mias, 29:4-7 esp 29:7 

Apocrypha: / Maccabees, 1 : 41 - 2 : 70 — <Z3) OT, 
1 Meuhabees, . 1 : 43-270 / U Maecak^i 6 : 8 - 
742 — (D) OT, II Madiabees, 6 : 8 - 7 : 42 . 



8/0 9 CnArnutll: 

Nbw Testament: Matthtuf^ 2211^22 / Marl(, 
12:13-17 / Lu^e, 20:21-25 / Romans^ 13:1-10 / 
Ephesians^ 2 :i9-22 / ThTm/, 3 :i / Hebtvws, 13 :i7 
12 Epictetus: Discottrses, bk i, ch 30 138a»c; 

BK n, CH 5» 143d-144a; bk xv, ck 3 224b>d 
12 Aurelius: Meditations^ bk hi, sect ii 262a- 
b; SECT 13 262c; bk iv, sect 23 265c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15 ITa-b / 
City of God, BK I, PREF 129a-d; bk v, ch 15-16 
220d'221b; bk xi, ch i 322b,d-323a; bk xiv, 

CH 28-BK xy , CH 4 397a>400a; bk xviii, ch 
1-2 472b-473d; ch 47 500d-501b; bk xix, ch 
II 516d-517b; ch 14 520a'd; ch 17 522b-523a; 
ch 21 524a-525a; ch 24-26 528b-529a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 21, 

A 4, ANs and REP 3 719d-720a,c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xiii 
[ 79-96] 72d; XVI [85-114] 77d-78a; xix [127- 
141] 82d-83a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 151a-c; part hi, 
198d-199a; 240a>246a,c; part iv, 27Sa-277d 
32 Milton: ParadSuc Lost, bk xii [485-551] 329b- 
331a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 15d; 16c'17b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv-xxvi, 
200a-215a; bk xxvi, 218a'219d 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 327a-c; 3S8d'359a / 
Social Contract, bk 11, 401c-402a; bk iv, 435a- 
439c esp 437d>438c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 193c-194a; 226a-b; 
291d-292d; 299b-300d passim 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 444a-c 

43 Constitution op the U.S.: article vi [ 591 - 
599 ] 16d; amendments, 1 [ 615 - 617 ] 17a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 279a-d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 270 
84d-89c; additions, 162 143b'144c / Philos- 
ophy of History, intro, 205d'206a,c; part i, 
216b-217c; 245d'247b; part hi, 308b-c; 
309d'310a; 310d-311a; part iv, 316a-d; 321b- 
322a; 325d'326b; 331b-d; 333b-c; 336c'337d; 
345C'346c; 350b-c; 351b-354a; 365b-c 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he idea of a constitution as establishing inally formed— or at least differentiated from 
and organizing a political community ; the the tribe and family, 
principle of constitutionality as determining a Kant gives explicit expression to the notion 
generic form of government having many that the invention of constitutions is coeval 
varieties; and the nature of constitutional with the formation of states. *The act by which 
government— these three problems are so inti- a People is represented as constituting itself in- 
mately connected that they must be treated to a State/’ he writes, *"i$ termed the Original 
togetl^r. We have used the word '*constitu- Contract” and this in turn signi&es >'the right- 
tion” to express the root notion from which all fulness of the process of organizing the Consti- 
other matters considered in this chapter are tution.” 

derived. In this sense, the constitution appears to he 

It is impossible to say precisely what a con- identical with the organization of a state. It 
stitution is in a way that will ht the political would then seem to follow that every state, no 
reality of the Greek city-states, the Roman re- matter what its form of government, is coostt- 
public and its transformation into the empire, tutional in character. But this would leave no 
mediaeval kingdoms and communes and their basis for the fundamental distinction between 
gradual metamorphosis into the limited mon- constitutional and non-constitutional— or what 
archies and republics of modern times. No defi- is usually called “absolute,” “royj,” or *‘des- 
nition can adequately comprehend all the vari- potic”— government, 
ations of meaning to be found in the great That basic distinction among forms of gewr 
works of political theory and history. But there ernment is as old as Plato and Aristotk. It is 
are a number of related points in the various first made by Plato in the Statesman in terms 
meanings of “constitution” which indicate of the role of law in government. It occurs' at 
what is common to the understanding of such the very opening of Aristotle’s P&Utics with 
diverse thinkers as Plato and Locke, Aristotle his insistence on the difference between the 
and Rousseau, Kant and Mill, Montesquieu kmg and the statesman, and between royal and 
and Hegel, Aquinas, Hobbes, and the American polidcal government. But Locke seems go 
Federalists. fiirther than the ancients when he skys that 

“absolute monarchy ... is inconsistent with 
It uas bbbn said that the constitution is the civil society, asul so can be no form ci civil 
Jbnn of the state. This can be interpreted to government at all” : ' 

mean that the political, as exposed to the do- In addition to affirming the gravity of tihe 
mestic, community requi^res a consdtiition in distinction between constitutional and non- 
order to exist; just as a work of art has the very constitutional go^^mmentt he seems; m ; he 

pnncipk of its being in the form which denying that the tatter can constitute lifaeJorln 
artist impoises upon matter. In the context of <rf a truly cAtf -society, as opposed toa donaMc 
his general theory of politicid association, Aris- fookty or the primitive patriarcloite of a tribe, 
totie’s femark that “the who first founded Yet Locke obviously does sM deny iffie 
the Slate wal the greatest lxmefoclfors,”inay toric &ct that there have been communiries, 

^mply< that the: idea of . a tonstitmioii k the which oriierwise appeaa tpikatanes^^t^^ 
cieariye'infoo^ by wUdi tfaeatite wSas their efaameter or 
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government. His point, therefore, seems to be 
that among types of government, absolute 
jcnionarchy does not fit the nature of civil 
society. 

If “constitution” is used merely as a syno- 
nym for “form” or “type,” then even a state 
under absolute monarchy or despotic govern- 
ment can be said to have a constitution. Since 
every state is of some type, it can be said that 
it has a certain constitution, or that it is con- 
stituted in a certain way. If, however, we use 
the word “constitution” to conform to the dis- 
tinction between constitutional and non-con- 
stitutional government, we are compelled to 
say that there are states which do not have 
coiistitutions. 

With this distinction in mind, the statement 
that “the constitution is the form of the state” 
takes on a difierent and more radical meaning. 
It signifies that there are communities, larger 
than and distinct from the family or the tribe, 
which cannot be called “states” in the strict 
sense because they do not have constitutions. 
HegeL for instance, points out that “it would 
be contrary even to commonplace ideas to call 
patriarchal conditions a ‘constitution’ or a 
people under patriarchal government a ‘state’ 
or its independence ‘sovereignty.’” In such 
conditions, what is lacking, he writes, is “the 
objectivity of possessing in its own eyes and in 
the eyes of others, a universal and universally 
vaUd embodiment in laws.” Without such an 
“objective law and an explicitly established ra- 
tional constitution, its autonomy is . . . not 
sovereignty.” 

From this it would appear that a despotically 
governed community, such as ancient Persia, 
is a political anomaly. It is intermediate be- 
tween the fiimily and the state, for it is like a 
state in its extent and in the size and character 
of its population, yet it is not a state in its po- 
lidcal form. The truly political community is 
C^titudohally organized and governed. In 
.this sense, the English words “political” and 
^%imstitutionai” become almost interchange- 
abie; and we can understand how these two 
w translate a single word in Greek 
{jlblitical discourse. 

V •' 

At tHB FORM of the state, the constitution is 
die principle of its organization. Whether writ- 


ten or unwritten, whether a product of custom 
or explicit enactment, a constitution, Aristotle 
writes, “is the organization of ofihees in a state, 
and determines what is to be the governing 
body, and what is the end of each community.” 

The idea of political office — of officials and 
official status— is inseparable from the idea of 
constitution. That is why the concept of citi- 
zenship is also inseparable from constitution. 
As the chapter on Citizen indicates, citizen- 
ship is the primary or mdejinite office set up by 
a constitution.* Citizenship is always thd pre- 
requisite for holding any other more ^nite 
office in a constitutional government, from 
juryman to chief magistrate. In specifying the 
qualifications for citizenship, a constitution 
sets the minimum qualifications for all other 
offices which usually, though not always, de- 
mand more than citizenship of the man who is 
to fill them. 

A political office represents a share of polit- 
ical power and authority. “Those arc to be 
called offices,” Aristotle explains, “to which 
the duties are assigned of deliberating about 
certain measures and of judging and command- 
ing, especially the last; for to command is the 
especial duty of a magistrate,” As representing 
a share of political power and authority, a 
political office can be said to constitute a share 
of sovereignty. That would not seem to be true, 
however, for those who, like Rousseau, main- 
tain that “sovereignty is indivisible.” Yet 
Rousseau also admits that “each magistrate is 
almost always charged with some governmental 
function” and exercises a “function of sover- 
eignty.” 

Since it is an arrangement of offices, a con- 
stitution is, therefore, also a division or parti- 
tion of the whole sovereignty of government— 
or at least of the exercise of sovereignty — into 
units which have certain functions to perform, 
and which must be given the requisite power 
and authority to perform them. These units are 
political offices, defined according to their 
functions, and vested with a certain power and 
authority depending on their place and pur- 
pose within the whole. 

Hamilton’s maxim that “every power ou|^t 
to be in proportion to its object” formulates 
the equation by which the function of im office 
or its duties, determines its rights Rod powesst 
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piivSeges and immwidca. Aiu^ except for the 
provisioa cf a tena^xsiary dictatorship ia the 
early Roman cxm$titutiQii» or its modem con- 
stitutional equivalent in emetgency grants of 
power, political offices under constitutional 
government always represent limited amounts 
of power and authority— limited in that each 
is always only a part of the whole. 

A CONSTITUTION defines and relates the various 
political offices. It determines the qualifica- 
tions of office-holders. But it does not name the 
individuals who, from all those qualified, shall 
be selected for any office. Because its provisions 
have this sort of generality, a constitution has 
the character of law. This is equally true of 
written and unwritten constitutions, of those 
shaped by custom and those enacted by con- 
stituent assemblies. 

Unlike all other man-made laws, a constitu- 
tion is the law which creates and regulates 
government itself, rather than the law which a 
government creates and by which it regulates 
the conduct of men, their relation to one an- 
other and to the state. This is perhaps the basic 
distinction with regard to the laws of the state. 
“The fundamental law in every common- 
wealth,” says Hobbes, “is that which being 
taken away the commonwealth fiiileth and is 
utterly dissolved.” Montesquieu distinguishes 
what he calls “the law politic,” which consti- 
tutes the state, from ordinary legislation; and 
Rousseau likewise divides the laws into the 
“political” or “fundamental” laws and the 
“civil laws”— those “which determine the 
form of the government” and those which the 
government, once it is constituted, enacts 
and enforces* 

In addition to being the source of all other 
positive laws of the state— for it sets up the 
very machinery of lawmaking— a constitution 
h fundamental law in that it establishes the 
standard of legality by which all subsequent 
jaws are measured* Aristotle observes that “the 
justice or injustice of laws varies of necessity 
^ith constitutions.” What may be a just cnact- 
®Jcnt in one state may be unjust in another 
according to the difference of their consti- 
1 ^tions. 

. ^Anieiican piacirice and that mo^ 
alaw winch viotates the letter otqpiritof the 


cofstitutton is judgedt. to he lasiconiritttrioisd^ 
and is deprived thereby of riie authority <ff,law« 
“Every act of t delegated authority,”^ Haaoil^ 
ton writes in The FethraUst^ “contrary to dbe 
tenor of the commission under which k is 
exercised, is vc^. No legislative act, theirdbre, 
contrary to the Constitution can be viffid; lb 
deny this would be to affirm that the deputy k 
greater than his principal; that the servant ss 
above his master; that the representatives of 
the people are superior to the people them- 
selves; that men acting by virtue of powers may. 
do not only what their powers do not authorizer 
but what they forbid.” 

The conception of a constitution as a law or 
set of laws antecedent to all acts of government 
inevitably raises the question of how or^by 
whom constitutions are made. If the provisions 
of a constitution were precepts of natural kw, 
they would, according to the theory of natural 
kw, be discovered by reason, not positively in- 
stituted. But though constitutions have tltt 
character of positive kw, they cannot be made 
as other positive kws are made— by legislators, 
!>., men holding that office under the ctmsti- 
tution. 

The generally accepted answer is that a con** 
stitution is made by the people who fotm the 
political community. But, as Madison observe^ 
some evidence exists to the contrary* “It k not 
a fittle remarkable,” he writes, “tlkt in every 
case reported by ancient history, id wfasds 
government has l^en established with'ddibent’^ 
tion and consent, the task of framing it has not 
been committed to an assembly of men, but has 
been performed by some individual extizeo dE 
pre-eminent wisdom and approved integrity^** 
He cites many examples from Plutarch to sup^ 
port this observatbn, but he adds the camneM 
that it cannot be ascertained to what ocledt; 
these kwgivers were “cbtfaed with thdkg|#p 
mate authority of the people.” In soioe 
however, he ckims that “the pr(x:Oedk^;i^ 
strictly xtgukr.” . / f 

The writers of The 
primarily coficemed with a 
acA rise work of one man but 
a constituent mmUy 
ventbtt. From their koovriedg^^CSti^ 
dbey are also well aware that i 
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* , ,|t n peduips only in tlie Middle tiiat 
nvp die miaEcd tcg^ in actual existence. 
VTb^t rule is called politic and loyal/* Aquinas 
"by which a man rules over free sub- 
y$cts who, though subject to the government of 
ruler, have nevertheless something of their 
^Wn, by reason of which they can resist the 
orders of him who commands.” These words 
secm<tp present an accurate picture of the pe- 
culiarly. mediaeval political formation which 
resulted from the adaptation of Roman law (it* 
self partly republican and partly imperial) to 
feudal conditions under the influence of local 
customs and the Christian religion. 

The mediaeval mixed regime is not to be con- 
fused with modern forms of constitutional 
monarchy any more than with the mixed con- 
stitution or polity of the Greeks. "The so- 
ca^ed limited monarchy, or kingship according 
to law,” Aristotle remarks, "is not a distinct 
form of government.” The chapter on Mon- 
archy deals with the nature of constitutional 
monarchy and its difference from the mixed 
regime as well as its relation to purely republi- 
can government. The mediaeval king was not a 
* Constitutional monarch, but a sovereign person, 
in one sense above the law and in another 
limited by it. 

To the extent that he had powers and pre- 
rogatives unlimited by law, the mediaeval king 
was an absolute ruler. He was, as Aquinas says, 
quoting the phrase of the Roman jurists, legibus 
exempt from the force of all man- 
made.law. Aquinas also describes him as "above 
the , law” insofar as **when it is expedient, he 
c^,change the law, and rule without it accord- 
mg to time and place.” Yet he was also bound 
by his coronation oath to perform the duties of 
his office, first among which was the mainte- 
nance pf the laws of the realm— the immemorial 
oistqms of the people which define their 
< rights and liberties. The king’s subjects could 
bp released from their oath of allegiance by his 
, foaifeasa nce or dereliction in office. 

To this extent, then, the mediaeval king was 
fufor, and the mixed regime was 
jtgi^^tional. Furdiermore, the king did not 
over customary law; yet 
custom was silent, the king was free to 
absolutely, to decree what he willed, 
innovate laws. 


Mboiarvai. in origin, imtituthm of a 
government both royal and potiric^, or what 
Fortescue, describing England in the 15th cen- 
tury, called a "political kingdom,” exerted 
great influence on modern constitutional de- 
velopments. As late as the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, Locke’s conception of the relation of king 
and parliament, royal prerogative and legal 
limitations, may emphasize the primacy of law, 
but it does not entirely divest the king o£ per- 
sonal sovereignty. Locke quotes with approval 
the speech from the throne in 1609, in which 
James I said that "the king binds himseff by a 
double oath, to the observation of the funda- 
mental laws of his kingdom. Tacitly, u by 
being a king, and so bound to protect al^well 
the people, as the laws of his kingdom, and ex- 
pressly by his oath at his coronation.” To\this 
extent the British kingdom is, as Fortescue had 
said, "political.” But the king also retains the 
prerogative to dispense with law and to govern 
in particular matters by decree apart from law, 
and to this extent the government still remains 
royal. 

Locke recognizes the difficulty of combining 
the absolute power of the king in administra- 
tion with the limitations on that power repre- 
sented by Parliament’s jurisdiction over the 
laws which bind the king. To the question, 
Who shall be judge of the right use of the royal 
prerogative ? he replies that "between an execu- 
tive power in being, with such prerogative, and 
a legislative that depends upon his will for their 
convening, there can be no judge on earth • . . 
The people have no other remedy . . . but to 
appeal to heaven.” 

Montesquieu as well as Locke can conceive 
monarchy, as distinct from despotism, in no 
other terms than those of the mixed regime. 
He separates despotism as lawless, or arbitrary 
and absolute, government from all forms of 
government by law, and divides the latter into 
monarchies and republics. Montesquieu insists 
that the ancients had no notion of the kiad 
of monarchy which, while it is legal govern' 
ment, is not purely constitutional in the senseof 
being republican. He calls this kind of mon* 
archy "Gothic pvernment,” and, as Hegel 
later points out, it is clear that "by ^moniuchy* 
he understands, not the patriarchal or nny 
dent type, nor on the other haind, the type or 





gammed mto m ob|ective <!Qa3$timtioi!wlmt odiy 
feudal monardiy.** 

It is not un^ the i8th century that the 
lightest vestige of royal power conies to be te* 
garded as inimical to law. For Rousseau **every 
legitimate government is republican*’ ; £Dr Kant, 
**the only rightful Constitution ... is that of a 
Pure Republic,” which, in his view, “can only 
be constituted by a representatwe system of the 
people.” The writers of The Federalist take the 
same stand. They interpret the “aversion of the 
people to monarchy” as signifying their espousal 
of purely constitutional or republican govern- 
ment. In the tradition of the great books, only 
Hegel speaks thereafter in a contrary vein. 
Constitutional monarchy represents f6r him 
the essence of constitutionalism and the only 
perfect expression of the idea of the state. 

Because modern republics, and even modern 
constitutional or limited monarchies, have de- 
veloped gradually or by revolution out of nixed 
regimes; and because this development came 
as a reaction against the increasing absolutism 
or despotism of kings, the principle of constitu- 
tionality has been made more elective in mod- 
em practice than it was in the ancient world. 
]n addition to asserting limitations upon gov- 
ernments, constitutions have also provided 
means of controlling them. They have been 
given the force^ as well as the authority, of 
positive law. They have made office-holders ac- 
countable for their acts; and through such ju- 
ridical processes as impeachment and such po- 
litical devices as frequent elections and short 
terms of office, they have brought the adminis- 
tration of government within the purview of 
the law. 

Following Montesquieu, the Federalists rec- 
ommend the separation of powers, with checks 
^d balances, as the essential means of enforc- 
ing constitutional limitations of office and of pre- 
venting one department of government from 
usuiping the power of another. The citizens are 
further protected from the misuse of power by 
l^nstitutioiuil declarations of their rights and 
l^unities; and comtitutkmal government is 
itself safeguarded from revolutiotiary violence 
by such mstitutiom as judici^ review and by 
the availabdity of, the amending {X)wer m a 
of dbanging the constitution through 
proem of law/ 


Iis THB msTcmy of political chai^, it is necea* 
sary to distirtguidi oknige lb constitu- 

riooal government and, Within the 
constitutional government, the dhniga Jafeotor 
stitutions. 

Republics are set up and constitutions lestab- 
lished by the overthrow of despots or with 
abdication. Republics are destroyed and consti- 
tutions overthrown by dictators vriio usurp the 
powers of government. Violence, or the dbreat 
of violence, usually attends these changes. 

The other sort of change may take place in 
two ways: either when one constiturion re- 
places another, as frequently occurs in the rew 
lutions of the Greek city-states; or when an 
enduring constitution is modified by amend- 
ment, as is customary in modem republic^ 
Every constitutional change is in a sense revo- 
lutionary, but if it can be accomplished by due 
process of law, violence can be avoided. 

All the changes in which constitutional gov- 
ernment or constitutions are involved raise 
fundamental questions of justice, Is republican 
government always better than absolute mon- 
archy and the mixed regime— better in the 
sense of being more just, better because it gives 
men the liberty and equality they justly de- 
serve? Is it better relative to the nature and 
condition of certain peoples but not all, or of a 
people at a certain stage of their dev^pment, 
but not always? In what respects does one con- 
stitution embody more justice than another? 
What sorts of amendment or reform am recti^ 
the injustice of a constitution? Withcftit 
swering such questions, we cannot discrimtnate 
between progress and decline in the lustory of 
constitutionalism. ' ’ ^ 

Divergent answers will, of course, be found m 
the great books. Among the political phifosb* 
phera, there are the defenders of abseliitt^n 
and those who think that royal gcnrernflaeaa^ & 
most like the divine; the exponents of tte 
premacy of the mixed regkne; the repuh^miii 
who insist that nothing less than ccmaltitOtiOj^ 
government is fit for free men and 
there are those who argue 
any form of government must be considetcid 
relative to the condition of the people, so that 
republican government may 'be better only ta 
some circumstances, not in alL 




TOE GREAT fDEM 


mlafatobte govtm^ 
MWI il ticated 10 tlwfr chapteta on Citizbn, 
atid T/^hannt. But one other 
jaw imaiiis to be discussed here. It concerns 
the comparative justice of diverse constitutions. 
OHMtitutions can differ from one another in the 
Urnjr m which they plan the operations of gov* 
frxkinent* or in the qualifications they set for 
citizenship and public ofEice. Usually only the 
ceoolid mode of difference seriously affects 
their justice. 

In Grech political life, the issue of justice as 
between the democratic and the oligarchical 
Ofmatitetion is a conflict between those who 
think that all free men deserve the equality of 
citizenship and the opportunity to hold office, 
jiod those who think it is unjust to treat the 
rich and the poor as equals. The latter insist 
that citizenship should be restricted to the 
wealthy and that the magistracies should be 
reserved for men of considerable means. 
Finding justice and injustice on both sides, 
Aristotle favors what he calls “the mixed con- 
stitution.*’ This unites the justice of treating 
free men alike so far as citizenship goes, with 
the justice of discriminating between rich and 
poor with respect to public office. Such a mix- 
€uie, he writes, “may be described generally as 
a fiision of oligarchy and democracy,” since it 
jattempts “to unite the freedom of the poor and 
the wealth of the rich. ” The mixed const! tu tion, 
t^MciaOy if accompanied by a numerical pre- 
dominance of the middle class, seems to him to 
have greater stability, as well as more justice, 
than either of the pure types of constitution 
WhicK oppressive to either poor or rich, pro- 
voke revolution. 

t III modem political life, the issue between 
idwutchy and democracy tends toward a differ- 
Ofitiiesolution. The last defenders of the oligar- 
iOfiknlocinstitution were men like Burke, Ham- 
ihMi and John Adams in the i8th century. 

then, the great constitutional reforms 
PVe progressively extended the franchise al- 
htpllt tp the point of universal suffrage. These 
IMtterZ are, of .course, further treated in the 
l|lhlgstm on Democracy and Ouqarohy. 

** I * 

azPRgSENTATioN, With a systcm of 
Ikgtpdtc elections, seems to ^ indispensable to 
government under modem con- 


of the nation-state as compared with the an- 
cient dey-state makes impossiUedifsect partici- 
pation the whole body of citizens in titt 
major functions of.govcrhment. i v; Vv 

Cemsidering the ancient republics of Sparta, 
Rome, and Carthage, the writers of TAe Rnf- 
erahst try to explain the sense in whidb ,fhe 
principle of representation differentiates the 
American republic from these, ancient comti- 
tutional governments. “The principle of lepre* 
sentation,? ^hey say, “was neither \ 
the ancients nor wholly overlooked 
political constitutions. The true distinct! 
tween these and the American govern 
in ike total exclusion of the people^ intkeiri 
the capacity, from any share in the and 
not in the total exclusion of the tepresentathits of 
the people from the administration of the 
former** 

The Federalists then go on to say that “the 
distinction . . . thus qualified must 1^ admitted 
to leave a most advantageous superiority in 
fiivor of the United States. But to insure to 
this advantage its full effect, we must be careful 
not to separate it from the other advantage of 
an extensive territory. For it cannot be bc- 
Heved that any form of representative govern- 
ment could have succeeded within the narrow 
limits occupied by the democracies of Greece.” 

In their opinion, representative government 
is not merely necessitated by the conditions of 
modern society, but also has the political ad- 
vantage of safeguarding constitutional govern- 
ment from the masses. As pointed out in the 
chapter on Aristocracy, wheie the theory of 
representation is discussed, the officers of- gov- 
ernment chOGien by the whole body of ci&ens 
are supposed — at least on one con^pdon of 
representatives — to be more competent in the 
bu^ess of government than their coEnsdtuents. 
It, is in these termS'that die 'Federalists, advo- 
cate what they call “fepublican gtmnnnent” 
as opposed to “pure democracy’" ‘ 

like the icka of polidcal office^ prm^ 
ciplo of representation seems to be insepasabk 


crArfmt. Hiough the piino^ a 

certain extent ih andent 
oligarchies or dcmocraciesTr^Tn^^ 
writing does not contain a 


the :»th^stkia^^ 

mediae^ tmme$is 4 tcli tecc^aine tbecotisul^ resentation and ike tibeory olE its psactice u- 
ative or advisory t>£ tho$e wb) K^W^'k sunic a^iplace of such importance diat a political 

sent the nobles and the commons at the king*$ philosopher like Mill does not hesitate to iden- 
court. But & is only in recent centoriei^i^n tify repiesentafive With eonstitutiooal fovera- 
legislatbnh^becoihethe^c^ iUeht. 
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382a-c / Polkics, bk i, ch 5 [ia 54 * 24 -'» 24 ] 
447d448b; ch 7 li 255 '»i 6 - 2 o] 449b; ch 13 
la 5 S^J 3 ' 7 «a 6 o^ 7 l 454b-4S5a,c; bk in, ch 7 

,#J4c477a; gh ^ 5^7 484b-487a; bk iv, ch 2 
tt» 89 ‘ 26 -‘»iol 488b-c; ch io-ii 495a^96d; 

, : Mi Tmvt3^: Atmls, bk ih, Slb-c 
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36 Swift: Gulliver, part z, 28b-29b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, Eni Ki» 71a* 
72a . < 

38 Rousseau: InequaKty, 324d:385t^L 

358b-d / Social Contract, mk hi, 42|l^^4d; 
bk IV, 497a-428B 

40 Gibbon; Decline an4 F6g,.26d-274ii !* 7 clr 28 a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and. Fall, 73d; , 9 ^- 9 Sc; 
563d-564b; 586c-5874t. 
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%7§iim > . w . • 

43 LAafy, 263(HC^330c423fi,o^^ 

sema$we Gomnment, 354b462c^ <3^a>b; 

365b>366a{ 3934'406a; 409<l^417« |ias$im 

46 He< 7 J!l: ?mosophy of Rigk^ part iu, par 277 
92Ih:; par 293-297 98b-99b: axmdxtions, 169 
X43d . . 

51 Toibtot: H>r bk vy, 24l^>242b 
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6 Hbsodqtus : History^ bk hi, 107c408c 

7 Plato: Re^hUc^ bk vin-ix» 401d421a / 

Statesman^ 598b404b / bk iv, 679c> 

6820 

9 Aristotle: jSrAxri, bk viit, ch 10 [1160*31- 
*>22] 412c-413a / Politics^ bk 11, ch 7-11 461d- 
470b; bk hi, ch 5 [1278*3-33] 47SaHc; ch 6-9 
475d-478d esp ch 8 [x 279 '*i 7 }-ch 9 [1280*33] 
477a*d; bk iv, ch 2 [X289^i3l-CH 9 [1294^x1] 
488C'494c; ch xx-xa 495b497b; ch ;^7{I297^ 
37-t298**4o] 498b^499c; bk v, ch i (-X30i^5- 
35] 5Q2b; BK vx 520a'526d; bk vn, ch 8kxo 
532c-534d / Athenicm Constkution^ ch 41 
S71c-572a / Rheioric^ bk i, ch 8 608a-c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theohgica^ part i-ii, q 105, 
A I, ANs 307c^309d 

23 Hobbes: Lanatlum^PKRTni 104d408a 

35 Locke: Gvil Government^ ch x, sect 132 
$5a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spkk of Lmvs^ bk xi« 4a'8c; 
BK 111, 9a-12a; bk I8d-19d; 23arc; bk xi, 
75d 

38 Roussbau: Ineqw^^ 359a-d / Soeid Con- 
tract, BK in, 419b^; bk xv, 427a428a 

42 Kant; Science of I^ht, 450b^d 

43 Fsobralxst: number xO, 51c-52d passim; 
NUMBBR 14, 60b-d; NUMBER 39, 12Sb< 

43 Mill: RMesentatwe Governments 355b^3S6b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy ofR^hti part hi, par 273- 
274, 904-92a; additions, 166 345b'C / Phms- 
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. 31-1366^} 6988-b , 
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BK Tn, 9a<llR; bk 'l8b,|4«2Saf 31bf^bi,o 
passim; bk vx 33a-43d; bk xi, 58b,d-7fo; bk 
XU, 84b,d-a5ci BK'KHL 99b-100c 
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406a 

39 Smith; Weahh of Naims, bk xv, 271a'b 

40 Gibbon; Declmeand Faff, 616d<pl7d 

41 Gibbon: DecUne and Pall, 8id-82a; 223e*> 

224a; 403b-404d j ^ 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 114b'd / Scinee €fPS0ai, 

401b-402a; 436d^7c; 4S0b-451d v 

43 Federalist: number 10, 51c>52d; kOmbeK 

57 176d-179b , , h 

> 43 Mill: Representatwe Gomrnmentt.BSQai^TOR-^ 
372b r / 

46 Hbgbl: PhUasopky ofRofkt, part in, pariit74 
92at ADDITIONS, 166 14Sb>e / Phadosophy^pf 
Histofy, INTRO, 173ad75c; part xi, 272a^i 
273d-‘274a; 275b>276a; part iv, S67e«36l^ 

53, The mmd-coAStitxHaon: its advpiaitaiiH^ 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War^ BC vnx, 

590 R-b’ ■ ' ' - 

7 Plato: Latvs, bk in, 667a-676b; bk xv, 6Mdl- 

681a; BK VI, 699d'700b > 
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1266^0} 461bTd eBpti265^33->r39}46^ticH tt 
[j 272^4}7CH 12 {1274*13} 469b470d;?iBK tv, 
CH 8-9 493c-494d; ch 11-12 495b<497b$BK V, 
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' 15 Tacitus: AiUutls, bk iv, 78R; bk Vij;.97b 
20 Aquinas; Surnma Theohgica, part i«^piQ/95, 

, ' A4, ANa2391>'23Qe;QZ05, Aii^ Ai«s307#3QM 
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35 .Locke: Civil Gomument, ch x, anct^Bjg 
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36 Sterne: Tristram Shaadly, 216b 
3B Montesquieu: Spirit of LatOs, bk, xb:^ 5§b,id- 
60a; BK XI 66b,d-84d esp 69d*75R - > >> 

38 Rousseau: Sodd Contract, bkixx, 418c^4f4d^ 
415b; BK XV, 427R^e 

40 Gibbon.: Decline and PaS, >24b; 498l4d- 
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41 Gibbon: Dedhie and PaU, ;714l; 8ledl4dtl8c* 
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466d-467a; ch 10 (i272»35-^ii] 468d'469a; 
BK IV, ch 11-12 495b-497b; bk v 56^-519d 
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olanusy ISOb'd / Lysandefy 361a>d / Age^uSy 
482a-c; 495c-d / AgiSy 649b-c \ 

15 Tacitus: HistorieSy bk i, 210d>212d 

20 Aquinas: Summa TheologicOy part i-ii, < 3 * 07, 
AA 2-3 236d-238b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany part n, 148C'153a; 


25 Montaigne: EssaySy 462d-463b 
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435b-436a 
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. CH VIII 46c-53c esp sect 96-97 47a-b; ch x, 
V BkcT 132 55a*b; ch xi, sect 141 58a>b; 
CH XV, sect 171 65a*b; ch xvi, sect 
65d; CH XIX, sect 220 75c>d; sect 243 
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36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy y 216b; 262a 
IB. Montesquieu: Spirit of Lawsy bk ix, 58b, d' 
60a 

38 Rousseau: Inequalkyy 353C'355b; 358b-d / 
< ^ Poetical Economyy 370b'd t Social Contracty 
' BK 1, 391a*393c; bk n, 400a-402a; bk iii,423a- 

424d 

it 01BBON: Decline and Pally 71d-72d; 403b*c; 
562b*c 

423Unt; Science of Ri^ 434b'C; 435a'436c; 
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58, 117d484A; number 40 128b-132a; num- 
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25 Montaigne: Essays, 47a-51a; 318c-319b; 
462C'465c; 504c<506a 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Cnerar 568a-596a,c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organwriiy bk i, aph 90 , 125a / 
New Atlantis, 205d'207b 

35 Locke: Civil Goverrmenty ch vni, sect 97 - 
98 47a-c; ch xiii, sect 155 60d'61a; ch 
XIV, sect 162-168 63a-64c; ch xvin, sect 
203-210 72a'73c; ch xix, sect 223-225 76c- 
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38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, Ob-lOc; 
BK IV, 15d*16a; bk v, 2]d-22b; bk vii, 44d- 
45b; BK vHi, 51a'57a; bk x, 63b-c; bk xi, 
74c-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 361a*362a / Social 
Contract, bk h, 403a'404a; 405d*406a; bk hi, 
408b-c; 418a-42ic; bk iv, 432b-435a 
40 Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 622d-623a 

42 Kant: Science of Riglu, 441b-c; 450d*452a esp 
450d-451a 

43 Declaration of Independence: la-Sb ' 
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NUMBER 41, 133a-134c; number 43, I4li- 
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43 Mill: Uherty, 320a-c / Representatwe Goverth 
menty 327b,d*332d; 3Sab-3S6b; 401d*4a2b; 
413c-414d; 425b-d 
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91d-92a / Pk^ophy of History, part Sli 372c 
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vni, 403a'464a, 405c-406a, 408b-409b, 4Ud- 
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Letter, SOlb^c 

9 Aristotle: BoUtict, bk ix, ch o>ii 465b'470b 
passim; bk xii, ch 13 [i284*3-°34] 482a'483a; 
BK IV, CH II Iia95**35~xa9^a] 496a«c; cm la 
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bk V, 2te; 31d; bk vi, 33a-3Sa; ax yin, Sf4b<; 
BK XI, 68b4^75a; 82c-83a; ax xxi, S4b,d-^c; 
bk xpt, 142a44^c 
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Social Contraa, bk hi, 4D7d'408a; 4;104-411a; 
414d'4^b; 42$a;i424a4; BK iv, 432>433a 

40 Gibbon; asd Fall, 24b; 25a; 27a-b 
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43 Artxclbs of Confederation; V ^31 
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43 Mill: Liberty, 267d-268b; 269a-c / Repre- 
sentative Government, 355b-356b; 361b; 365b- 
366a; 369b'389b; 392b-401a; 401d-402b; 
406c-407d; 412b-c 
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Chapur ly COURAGE 


INTRODUCTION 


X te heroes of history and poetry may be 
Cfud, violent, self-seeking, ruthless, intern- 
j^tate, and unjust, but they are never cowards. 
Hiey do\flot feltcr or give way. They do not 
dcf^air id the face of almost hopeless odds. They 
the strength and stamina to achieve what- 
eVc^^they set their minds and wills to do. They 
would not be heroes if they were not men of 
courage. 

This is the very meaning of heroism which 
gives the legendary heroes almost the stature 
of gods. In the Homeric age they do in fact con- 
tend with gods as well as men. The two Homeric 
epics, especially the Iliad, arc peopled with men 
who cannot be dared or daunted. In Tenny- 
son’s poem, Ulysses, now restive in Ithaca, 
rcnfiembering the years at Troy and the long 
voyage home, says to his companions, 

Some work of noble note may yet be done 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods 

^ and though 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are: 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
' To'strivc, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

In the lUady courage is the quality above all 
;^h(cr& which characterizes the great figures of 
: ^failles and Hector, Ajax, Patroclus, and Dio- 
sriedes, Agamemnon and Menelaus. The only 
quality whkd^ seems to be equally prized, 
and widt the subject of rivalry and b^t, is 
craft of Odysseus, that man of 
li^y ^cvice;^ and the cleverness in speech of 
Vet the best speech is only the prelude 
'jlW\«aion, and except for the night expedition 
w 'Odysseus and Diomedcs into the Trojan 
the great actions of the Iliad are un- 
deeds of prowess-stark, not stealthy. 
" evoes have boundless passions, and fear 
: them. When they are called fearless, 



it is not because nothing affrights them or tqms 
their blood Cold. Fear seizes them, as does ^er, 
with all its bodily force. They arc fbaricionly 
in the sense that they do not act afraid c|r fiiil 
to act. Their courage is always equal ta the 
peril sensed or felt, so that they dan peripnn 
what must be done as if they had no fear of 
or death. 

Yet brave men often speak of courage as if it 
were fearlessness and mark the coward as one 
who is undone by fear. An ambush, Indomen- 
eus says in the Iliad, will show “who is coward- 
ly and who is brave; the coward will change 
color at every touch and turn; he is full of fears, 
and keeps shifting his weight first on one knee 
and then on the other; his heart beats fast as he 
thinks of death, and one can hear the chatter- 
ing of his teeth.” The brave man, mastering 
fear, will appear to be fearless. 

This is the courage of men of action, men in 
war, found not only in the heroes of Troy’s 
siege, but in the stalwarts of all other battles— 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, Aeneas and Turnus 
engaged in single combat, the conquerors in 
Plutarch, the warrior-nobility in Shakespeare, 
the civilized Prince Andrew sind young Rostov 
in War and Peace, It is the sort of courage which 
goes with physical strength, with feats of en- 
durance; and, as signified by the root-meaning 
of “fortitude,” which is a synonym for courage, 
it is a reservoir of moral or spiritual strength to 
sustain action even when flesh and blood can 
carry on no further. Such courage is a virtue in 
the primary sense of the Latin word pktus^ 
manliness, the spirit, or strength of spirit, rc' 
quired to be a man. 

There are other sorts of courage* llie oourage 
of the tragic hero, of Oedipus and Anrigoi^» 
goes with strength of imn4« not 3bcKiy* ,Thh» 
perhaps even more than being lion^^ ^ 
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ciqMQificrily.lhiuMvigciiBlvt^ (^. Wdofence ^omudioQ ii. (ng^odcsn^ 

cQuitt eiily..io ..coQ(|ueriog .&»r and ia-.with? &ocq Iaboriw.iexcnioqs.aii4.{M^ .“y^ragf/* 
hokliag the body fbm flight no matter what |l^as«.ac(;picihpg to *^y 

the riak df pain* It consista at least as much in the A^ti^^ca^Ay^uhmi,^ tp4es|^^^i^ 
steelu^ tjhc ;WiU, reiafQrciQg its teidutms, and why the Europeans figl^t fpr* |>nUttc^.i;4§sr^j 
turning > the mind telentle^ly to s^ek ot face But the character o£ the Europeans^ he addi» is 
the t^h* ako the result of. “their institutions^ 

Civil no.lessthanimrtialacttonjtquirescqur^ they are not governed by kings . . , for whem 
age. Weary pf empiiie, Marcus Aurelius sum*' men are governed by kings,, there rhey mpsl , 
mops courage, each day for th^ performance of very cowardly . . . and they will. not reaiUy 
an endless, round of duties “In the morning undergo dangers in order to promote the ppifref 
when thou nscst unwilling,*’ be reminds him- of anotheir; but those that are. free.qnderm)^ 
self, “let thi$ thought be present--! am risii^ dangers on their own aocouijt ^ and th^ 
to the work of a human being.” How he. con- their institutions contribute not a little to.dieir 
ceives the work of an emperor, he makesplairu courage/* 

“Let the. deity which is in thee be the guardian For Hegel, on the contrary, civie courage 
ofa living being, manly and of ripe age, and eU'^ consists in undertaking danger^ even m ^ 
gaged in matter political, and a Roman, and a point of saqrdice, for the state. Moreover, 
ruler, who has taken his post like a man waiting him true courage is entirely a civic virtue. ‘TTh^ 
for the signal which summons him from life, intrinsic worth of courage as a disposition, of 
and ready to go^ havinig need neither of oath mind,” he writes, “is to be found in the gqt^ 
nor of any man’s testimony/* The burdens are uine, absolute, final end, the sovereignty of tl^ 
heavy, the task difficult but not impossible, ffir state. The work of courage is to actual th^, 
a man “can ,Uve well even in a palace.” final end, and the means to this end is the sac^^ 

Gvil courage is as necessary for the citizen as fice. of personal actuality.” Thoi:^ . he; admits 
for the ruler. This virtue, in Mill’s opinion, is that courage “is multifprm,” ,he insists dat 
especially necessary for citizens of a free gov- “the mettle of an animal or a brigaxwl, courlge 
emment. “A pe<^e may prefer a free govern- for the sake of honor, the courage of a kt^h^ 
ment,” he writes, “but if, from indolence, or these are not true forms of courage. ']hie ,t;tue 
carelessness, or cowardice, or ; want cf public courage of civilized nations is readiness for sac- 
spirit, they are unequal to the exertions neces- rifice in the service of th^ ssate, so tW jtibe 
sary £or preserving k; if they will not fight for individual counts as only one aaaon^ 
it when it is directly attacW; if they can be < vl; 

deluded by the artifipes used to cheat them mit wpaic op rs, jeatping as 

of it; if by momentary discoumgement, or tern- Man has a duty to the truth as<w^.as 
potary papic^ or, a St of enthusiasm for an in^^ the state. The ability to face without 
dividual, they can be iiuluce4 to lay their liber- the hard questmns reality can 

tiesat the fi^t even ofa great man, or trust him the temper of a courageous mind hugf 

with powem wfaidi enable him to subvert thmr world that girdles us about,” Wililiam jTaQaes 
institutions; in all these cases they ate more or writes, “puts all sorts of questions.zo 
less unfit |pc]ibeity;and though k may be Inr tests us in all sorts of ways. Someof thetef^ ife 
their good jtoh^yei^ad.iteven for asbort dme^ meet by actions that are easy, and some of the 

they ale unlikely long tq ea^^y r questions we answer in articulately fiwulaiiefi 

The cour^ipr,|»udlh^Odty pcjGi^ k words. Bm the deepest question 
somedn^j^ganiMaf admd admits of jap reply but the4ac^tui;nmsg 

^ the of: the will and tightening of pur heartistii^gg . 

say, ‘Yes^ Lwill cy<^:j^pe,ii: solV^Agfe^jg 
more counagi^ than , Asia; for a dreadful: oi^ect ,ia pr 

chmate .wl^k alwayalhe.MW turns up its dark W 

knee, but «cI|t^B0:abic clunsite, hJ^oqseiteir- tho. wonMcsssmgSipmoaia^^ 

*«>ns» hpA and jnkld; 
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muid does di0eieotly , • • It can face them if 
necessary, without for that losing its hold upon 
the rest of life. The world thus finds in the 
heroic man its worthy match and mate ... He 
can stand this Universe.” 

Not only in answering questions, but in ask- 
ing them, courage is required. The story which 
St. Augustine tells in the Confessions^ of his per- 
sistent questioning of doctrines and dogmas, his 
refusal to rest in any creed which did not 
wholly satisfy his mind, is a story of speculative 
Courage, capped by the fortitude with which he 
bore the agony of irresolution and doubt. 

Learning is never an easy enterprise, nor 
truth an easy master. The great scientists and 
philosophers have shown the patience and per- 
severance of courage in surmounting the social 
hardships of opposition and distrust, as well as 
the intellectual difficulties which might discour- 
age men less resolved to seek and find the truth. 
The great religious martyrs, as indomitable in 
their humility as soldiers are in daring, have 
been as resolute-— never yielding to a despair 
which would have dishonored their faith. 

In all these types of fortitude, different mo- 
tivations arc apparent, as diverse as the forms 
which courage takes under the various demands 
of life. Not all the forms of courage may be 
equally admirable, partly because they are un- 
equal in degree, but also partly because the 
courageous acts themselves, or the purposes for 
which fortitude is needed, are not of equal 
moral worth. Yet the essence of courage seems 
to be the same throughout. It sustains the honor 
of I>on Quixote and in some sense even of Sir 
John FalstaflF; it burnishes the fame of Alexan- 
der and Caesar; it fortifies Socrates and Galileo 
to withstand their trials. Whether in the dis- 
charge of duty or in the pursuit of happiness, 
courage confinns a man in the hard choices he 
has been forced to make. 

As THE CHAPTER on ViRTUE indicates, the tra- 
^ttonal theory of the moral qualities places 
courage or fi3rtitude among the four principal 
virttKU. The other three arc temperance, jus- 
lb^ and either wisdom or prudence, according 
to the enumeration of different writers. 

Plato names these virtues when, in the 
he compares the parts of the state with 
of ^e souL “The same principles 


which exist in the State exist also in the indivjd* 
ual,” Socrates says, and “they are three in num- 
ber.” There is one “with which a man reasons 
. . . the rational part of the soul, another with 
which he loves and hungers and thirsts and feels 
the fluttcrings of any other desire— the irra- 
tional or appetitive, the ally of sundry pleas- 
ures and satisfactions.” The third part is “pas- 
sion or spirit” which “when not corrupted by 
bad education is the natural auxiliary of reason.” 

Corresponding, to these three parts of the 
soul, there are, or should be, according to Pl^to, 
three classes in the state: the guardians or rulers, 
the husbandmen and artisans, or the work^, 
and the auxiliaries or the soldiers. 

The virtues which belong to the several parts 
of the soul also belong to the corresponding 
parts of the state. Wise is the man, Socrates de- 
clares, “who has in him that little part which 
rules, and which proclaims commands, that 
part loo being supposed to have a knowledge of 
what is for the interest of each of the three 
parts and of the whole.” Courageous is he 
“whose spirit retains in pleasure and in pain the 
commands of reason about what he ought or 
ought not to fear.” 

Temperance, however, instead of being ex- 
clusively the perfection of one part, pervades 
the whole, and is found, according to Socrates, 
in the man “who has these same elements in 
friendly harmony, in which the one ruling prin- 
ciple of reason, and the two subject ones of 
spirit and desire arc equally agreed that reason 
ought to rule.” Justice— “the only virtue which 
remains . . . when the other virtues of temper- 
ance and courage and wisdom are abstracted”— 
“is the ultimate cause and condition of the ex- 
istence of all of them, and while remaining in 
them is also their preservative.” It is the virtue 
which “docs not permit the several elements 
within a man to interfere with one another, or 
any of them to do the work of others.” 

The political analogy finds justice in the well- 
ordered state, where wisdom rules, courage de- 
fends the laws and peace, and temperance bal- 
ances the economy. Wisdom would belong most 
properly to the guardians, courage to the aux- 
iliaries, while all three classes would need tem- 
perance. Hegel also associates courage with “the 
military class”— “that universal class which is 
charged with the defence of the state” and 
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whose duty it is make real the ideality im- 
plicit.within itself, f>., to sacrifice itself.” But 
whereas for Hegel courage seems to be the fore- 
most political virtue, Plato puts it last in the 
order of goods. “Wisdom is chief,” the Athe- 
nian Stranger says in the Laws; “next follows 
temperance; and from the union of these two 
with courage springs justice, and fourth in the 
scale of virtue is courage.” 

In the context of a different psychological 
analysis, and a theory of the virtues which con- 
siders them primarily as habits, Aristotle’s con- 
ception of courage differs from Plato’s in a 
number of respects. It is most closely allied 
with temperance. These two virtues together 
belong to the iriational part of the soul— the 
passions or appetites— and are concerned with 
our attitude toward pleasure and pain. They 
discipline us, both in feeling and action, with 
regard to the pleasurable objects of desire and 
the painful objects of fear or aversion. Aris- 
totle seems to think courage more praiseworthy 
than temperance, “for it is harder to face what 
is painful than to abstain from what is pleasant.” 

Just as the temperate man is one who habit- 
ually forgoes certain pleasures and seeks other 
pleasures moderately for the sake of achieving 
some greater good, so the courageous man is one 
who can at any time endure pain and hardship, 
or overcome fear of danger and death, in order 
to achieve a paramount end. Since death is “the 
most terrible of all things,” Aristotle declares 
that “properly, he will be called brave who is 
fearless in face of a noble death, and of all 
emergencies that involve death.” But it must 
be “for a noble end that the brave man endures 
and acts as courage directs.” 

The paramount end, the greatest good, which 
the mc^eration of temperance and the endur- 
ance of courage serve, is for Aristotle happi- 
ness. Yet through their relation to justice, 
which concerns the good of others and the wel- 
fare of the state, temperance and courage help 
a man to perform his social duties, whether 
as ruler or citizen, in peace or war. The man 
who acts lawfully will not only be just, but also 
courageous and temperate, for, in Aristotle’s 
view, “the law bids us do both the acts of a 
brave man, r.g., not to desert our post nor take 
to Sight nor throw away our arms, and those of 
a temperate man, e.g., not to commit adultery 
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nor to gratify one’s hist.” Not only may the 
law-abiding man be called upon to be couia** 
geous in the respects which Aristotle indicates^ 
but it may sometimes take great courage to up- 
hold the law itself against many temptations to 
the contrary. “After the death of Moses ... the 
Lord spake unto Joshua,” and said unto him: 
“Be thou strong and very courageous, that 
thou mayest observe to do according to all the 
law which Moses my servant commanded thee; 
turn not from it to the right hand or to the 
left.” 

The fourth virtue with which courage, tem- 
perance, and justice are associated in the con- 
duct of private or public life is prudence, or 
“practical wisdom.” Though Aristotle classifies 
prudence as an intellectual virtue, consisting in 
the capacity for making a right judgment about 
things to be done, he also regards prudence as 
inseparable in origin and exercise from these 
other three virtues which he calls “moral” 
rather than “intellectual.” Later writers call 
the four virtues taken together— courage, tem- 
perance, justice, and prudence— the “cardinal” 
virtues in order to signify, as Aquinas explains, 
that the whole of moral life “hinges” upon them. 

The theory of the cardinal virtues, and of 
their connection with one another in such wise 
that none can be perfect in the absence of the 
others, is treated in the chapter on Virtue. 
The chapters on Justice, Temperance, and 
Prudence discuss the doctrine that each of 
these virtues is only a part of virtue, which 
must be integrated with the other parts. The 
special role which prudence plays in relation to 
virtues like courage and temperance— at least 
according to Aristotle’s view that “it is not pos- 
sible to be good in the strict sense without prac- 
tical wisdom, nor practically wise without moral 
virtue”— must be reserved for the chapter deal- 
ing with that virtue. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary to consider here how its dependence on 
prudence may qualify the meaning or nature of 
courage. 

The connection which some writers see be* 
tween courage and prudence affects the defini- 
tion of courage in two ways. The first involves 
the doctrine of the mean which enters into t^e 
consideration of all the moral virtues, but espe- 
cially courage and temperance. V* 
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originates tke analysis of virtue as 
**»«awan between two vices . « because the 
>pi^ ib$pectivdy && short of or exceed what is 
4gh^ in both passions and actions.” It requires 
prndeiiqe todccide what things should be fcared» 
aifhen they should be feared, and how much; 
and so a prudent judgment is involved in fear- 
ing the right things at the right time and in the 
right manner— -neither too much nor too little. 
"The coward, the rash man, and the brave 
man,” Aristotle writes, “are concerned with the 
same objects but are differently disposed to 
thiem; for the first two exceed and fell short, 
sidiUe the third holds the middle, which is the 
right, position; and rash men are precipitate 
and. wish for dangers beforehand but draw back 
when they arc in them, while brave men arc 
keen in the moment of action, but quiet before- 
hand.” 

Aristotle is not the only one to define cour- 
age as a middleground between contrary ex- 
tremes. Most writers who devote any attention 
to the nature of courage come to somewhat the 
same conclusion. Epictetus, for example, in de- 
claring that we should "combine confidence 
with caution in everything we do,” seems also 
to make courage a mean. He points out that 
such a combination at first "may appear a para- 
dox” since "caution seems to be contrary to 
confidence, and contraries are by no means 
compatible.” But this, he says, is only due to 
"coirfusion,” There would be a paradox "if we 
really called upon a man to use caution and con- 
fidence in regard to the same things ... as unit- 
iqg qualities which cannot be united.” But, as 
Epictetus explains, caution and confidence can 
be united b^use they concern different ob- 

\ The difference in objects which he has in 
nafed becomes clear in the light of the Stoic 
masdm, "Be confident in all that lies beyond 
jtite Vfiirs control, be cautious in all that is dc- 
p^dent on the will.” Sharply distinguishing 
faeriveen what does and does not lie within our 
, Epictetus tells us to look with care and 

ordy to those things in which we can do 
making an evil choice. "In such matters 
13^ right to use caution.” But in other 
aHflttmrs, "in things outside the will’s control, 
do not depend on us ... wc should use 
c^mdence.” 


By unitingcautkm and eorifidenoe, 
the extremes of foolhardiness and 4xm&i3Sxsi^ 
and achieve the mean in which Aristode says 
courage consists. Both arc necessary. .Oowatd- 
icc is not the only vice opposed to courage. The 
man who acts without caution in the fece of 
danger, recklessly disregarding what might be 
reasonably feared, is foolhardy rather than cou- 
rageous ; even as the coward is held hack by fean 
which his reason tells him should be overcome. 

Because he agrees that courage consists in 
avoiding both 'extremes, Spinoza writes that 
"flight at the proper time, just as well as fitht- 
ing, is to be reckoned as showing strength, of 
mind.” These two acts are allied, since it isjby 
"the same virtue of the mind” that a nllan 
"avoids danger . . . and seeks to overcome it” 

To determine at a given moment whether to 
flee or to fight, so as to avoid either foolhaidi- 
ness or cowardice, obviously involves a decision 
of reason. Such a decision, according to Spinoza, 
demands "strength of mind,” by which he 
means “the desire by which each person en- 
deavours from the dictates of reason alone to 
preserve his own being.” Without rational di- 
rection or, as Aristotle would say, without 
prudence, one may be fearless but not cou- 
rageous. 

Those who, like Hobbes, do not include rea- 
son or prudence as an essential element in their 
conception of courage, treat courage as an emo- 
tion rather than a virtue, and tend to identify 
it with fearlessness, making its opposite the 
condition of being over-fearful. “Amongst the 
passions,” writes Hobbes, '^courage (by which I 
mean the contempt of wounds and violent 
death) inclines men to private revenges, and 
sometimes to endeavor the unsettling of the 
public peace; and timorousness many times dis- 
poses to the desertion of the public defense.” 
As Hobbes describes courage, it may be of 
doubtful value to the individual or to the state. 
Melville seems to have this meaning of courage 
in mind when he says that "the most reliable 
and useful courage is that which arises from the 
fair estimation of the encountered pcril”^the 
lack of which makes "an utterly fearless man 
. . . a fer more dangerous comipanion thafl a 
coward.” ; . 

If apparent fearlessness were coutager 
certain animals might be call^ "cqura^pousy” 
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and. fuen tempemfiaent^ .extivti^ety^ 

self-ccmfident or at ka«t free ftom fear^ wodU 
be a$ eourageous as. those who succeed m wms^ 
tering their fears in order to do what is expected 
of them. But, as Aristotle observes, drunken 
men often behave fearlessly and we do not 
praise them for their courage. Plato likewise 
presents a view of courage which requires fore- 
thought and a genuine concern for danger. 

*‘1 do not call animals . • . which have no fear 
of dangers, because they are ignorant of them, 
courageous,” says Nicias in the Laches. They 
are “only fearless and senseless . . . There is a 
difference to my way of thinking,” he goes on, 
“between fearlessness and courage. 1 arn of the 
opinion that thoughtful courage is a quality 
possessed by very few, but that rashness and 
bcJdness, and fearlessness, which has no fore^ 
thought, are very common qualities possessed 
by many men, many women, many children, 
and many animals.” According to this concep- 
tion of courage, “courageous actions,” Nicias 
says, “arc wise actions.” 

In line with these considerations, the defini- 
tion of courage would involve a reasonable, a 
wise or prudent, discrimination between what 
should be feared and what should be under- 
taken in spite of peril or pain. As the Parson 
declares, in his discourse on the Seven Deadly 
Sins in the Canterbury Tales^ “this virtue is so 
mighty and so vigorous that it dares to with- 
stand sturdily, and wisely to keep itself from 
dangers that are wicked, and to wrestle against 
the assaults of the Devil. For it enhances and 
strengthens the soul ... It can endure, by long 
sufiering, the toils that are fitting.” 

To be able to make decisions of this sort in 
particular cases, a man must have some view of 
the order of goods and the end of life. For a 
man to act habitually in a courageous manner^ 
he must be generally disposed to value certain 
things as more important than others, so that 
he is willing to take risks and endure hardships 
for their sake. 

Freud seems to be skeptical of what be calls 
**the rational explanatbn for heroism,’* accord- 
ing to wfaicK“it consists in cfaetfec^ion that the 
personal £fe cannot be so precicnis as certain 
abstract geoeial ideals.^’ Mom fireqtientf in his 
opinion, “is that instinctive and in^mdsive heio^ 


bmw^c^^knows no suckmotkaticttiand fiouts' 
danger in fhe i^irit of Anzen^ruher’s ^ 
Road-Mender: ‘Nothing can happen to 
But Aquinas, who emphasizes ratkmal motivar 
tion as much as Freud discounts it, insists that 
courageous men “fece the danger on account dB 
the good of virtue, which is the abiding object 
of their will, however great the danger bc,“ ^ 
Courage as Aquinas conceives it, though only: 
a part of virtue in the sense of being one virtue^ 
among many, nevertheless represents the whole' 
moral life from one point of view. The quality 
of courage, he points out, “overflows into the 
rest” of the virtues, as these in turn enter into 
courage. “Whoever can curb his desires for the 
pleasures of touch,” Aquinas writes, “so that 
they keep within bounds, which is a very hard 
thing to do, for this very reason is more abk to 
check his daring in dangers of death, so as not 
to go too far, which is much easier; and in tliis 
sense fortitude is said to be temperate. 

“Again,” he continues, “temperance is sud' 
to be brave because fortitude overflows into 
temperance. This is true in so for as he whose 
soul is strengthened by fortitude against 
gers of death, which is a matter of very great 
difficulty, is more able to remain firm against< 
the onslaught of pleasures; for, as Cicero says, 
it would be inconsistent for a man to be unbrof^ 
by fear^ and yet vanquished by cupidity^ or that he 
should be conquered by lust^ after showing hmse^ 
to be unconquered by toil*^ 

As the man who is temperate because he has 
rationally ordered his actions to a certain end 
can be expected to be courageous for the same 
reason, so, according to Aquinas, he will also be 
prudent, since both his temperance and hfe 
courage result from a prudent or rational daxmti 
of means to the end he pursues. 

Writing as a theologian, Aquinas distinguishet- 
what he calls “the perfecting virtues” of the' 
religious life from “the social virtues” alihieii 
political life — the virtues with which the moral 
philosopher is concerned. He holds cour^ te 
be inseparable from the other virtues ori either^ 
plane— whether itUrected to a natural 
natural end— because it is the sameness of the 
end in each case which binds the virtues W' 
gether. “Thus prudence by contentq>ktingjiiHS’ 
things of God,” he explaiiis, “cem 
all the dbiii^sof this world” and 
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far as nature allows, neglects the needs of the 
body; fortitude prevents the soul from b^ng 
afraid of neglecting the body and rising \to 
heavenly things; and justice consists in the ^ ^ 
soul's giving a whole-hearted consent to follow 
the way thus proposed.” 

We are thus brought to the second qualifica- 
tion upon courage which arises from its connec- 
tion with prudence, and through prudence with 
the other virtues. Does it make any difference 
whether the end for which a man strives val- 
iantly is itself something commendable rather 
than despicable ? If not, then the thief can have 
courage just as truly as the man who fears dis- 
honor more than death; the tyrant can be cou- 
rageous no less and no differently than the law- 
abiding citizen. 

In his advice to the prince, Machiavclli seems 
to consider only the utility of courage. Refer- 
ring to the end which he says “every man has 
before him, namely glory and riches,” he points 
out that men proceed in various ways: “one 
with caution, another with haste; one by force, 
another by skill; one by patience, another by 
its opposite; and each one succeeds in reaching 
the goal by a different method.” Fortune, he 
thinks, plays a large part in their success, and 
for that reason he holds no method certain. 
Any method requires us to use fortune to the 
best advantage. This demands courage and even 
audacity. 

“It is better to be adventurous than cau- 
tious,” he writes, “because fortune is a woman, 
and if you wish to keep her under it is necessary 
to beat and ill-use her; and it is seen that she 
allows herself to be mastered by the adven- 
turous rather than by those who go -to work 
more coldly. She is, therefore, always woman- 
like, a lover of young men, because they are 
less cautious, more violent, and with more 
audacity command her.” 

It would appear that Machiavelli recommends 
courage, or at least daring, to those who wish to 
succeed in great undertakings, whether the end 
in view is commendable or not. In either case, 
courage may improve the chances of success, 
and it is success that counts. According to their 
notions of courage as a virtue, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Aquinas sharply disagree with this, as we 
have aheady seen^ So do Kant and Hegel. 


“It is the positive asi»ct, the end and con- 
tent,” Hegel writes, which “gives significance 
to the spiritedness” of courageous actions. “Rob- 
bers and murderers bent on crime as their end, 
aijvcnturcrs pursuing ends planned to suit their 
ow^i whims, etc., these too have spirit enough 
to ris^ jheir lives.” Because their ends are 
cither n^Jicious or unworthy, the mettle of 
a brigand even the courage of a knight 
do not seem tb' Hegel to be true forms of 

courage. , • 

According to Kant, “intelligence, wiL judge- 

ment, and other talents 

they be named, or courage,i^*®®® 

vcrance, as qualities of 

doubtedly good and desirable in reacts; 

but these gifts of nature may ak^ 
tremely bad and mischievous if th which 
is to make use of them, and which, q 
constitutes what is called character, is goon* 

If a good will is necessary to make colIq 
tuous, then the behavior of a scoundn*^® 
look courageous, but it can only be a c.^^ 


Will,” 
S or to 


feit. “Without the principles of a good] 
such things as the ability to face dangcr.'K) 
bear hardships, Kant thinks, “may becor^Q^^^,^*’ 
tremely bad . . , The coolness of a villaii 
adds, “not only makes him far more dangrea^^'^^’ 
but also makes him more abominable incu,°^*^ 
eyes than he would have been without it.-wj 
It may still remain true that couragejf 
take many forms according to the varietjj ^ 
objects which inspire fear, or according tcR^ ^ ® 
types of action which men find burdcnsonji 
painful. But if the truly courageous man 
always be generally virtuous as well, then iT) 
of the appearances of courage do not sphi 
from genuine virtue. The conception of vi^ 
as a habit adds the criterion of a settled dis]^*' 
tion: even the habitual coward may perfor^jl / 
single courageous act. Nor should courage^,] . 
attributed to those who by freak of temp^ 
ment are utterly fearless. The merit of virtui 
overcoming fear— cannot be claimed by thj 
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In the great political books, especially 
of antiquity, the place of courage in the st 
and in the training of citizens receives partief 
attention. The constitutions of Crete and Spun 
seem to make courage the only essential 
for the citizen. 
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Plutarchf in his life of Lycurgus, shows how 
“the city was a sort of camp.” The training and 
education of all was directed to military valor. 
*Their very songs had a life and spirit in them 
that inflamed and possessed men’s minds with 
an enthusiasm and ardour for action . . . The 
subject always serious and moral; most usually, 
it was in praise of such men as had died in de- 
fence of their country, or in derision of those 
that had been cowards; the former they de- 
clared happy and glorified; the life of the latter 
they descried as most miserable and abject.” 
The result was, according to Plutarch, that 
“they were the only people in the world to 
whom war gave repose.” 

Both Plato and Aristotle criticize the con- 
stitutions of Crete and Sparta for making war 
the end of the state and exalting courage, which 
is only a part, above “the whole of virtue.” 
Courage must be joined with the other virtues to 
make a man good, not only as a citizen but as a 
man. “Justice, temperance, and wisdom,” says 
the Athenian Stranger in the Laws^ “when 
united with courage are better than courage 
only.” 

Furthermore, military courage is not even 
the whole of courage. While recognizing the 
need for it, Plato thinks that a wise statesman 
would put it in its proper place, if men arc to be 
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trained to be good citizens, not merely good 
soldiers. Arguing that no sound legislator would 
order “peace for the sake of war, and not war 
for the sake of peace,” the Athenian Stranger 
suggests that a broader conception of courage 
than the Cretans and Spartans seem to have 
would recognize its use, not only in external 
warfare, but in the tasks of peace— in the strug- 
gle to lead a good life and build a good society. 
“What is there,” he asks Mcgillus the Spartan 
and Cleinias the Cretan, “which makes your 
citizens equally brave against pleasure and pain, 
conquering what they ought to conquer, and 
superior to the enemies who are most dangerous 
and nearest home?” 

Nevertheless, through the centuries the type 
of courage which the poets and historians cele- 
brate has been the bravery of men who put 
their very lives in jeopardy for their fellow 
men— the courage of the citizen doing his duty, 
or, what is still more spectacular, of the soldier 
confronting the enemy. This lact among others 
is one reason why many writers, from the Greeks 
to Hegel, have found a moral stimulus in war; 
or, like William James, have sought for its moral 
equivalent. On this point they arc answered 
not merely by those who see only degradation 
in war, but also by the many expressions of the 
insight that peace can have its heroes too. 
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' o238a-833a / Cleomenes, 659d-660a 
Taoitus: Histories, bk 11, 227a 

Summa Theohgica, part i, q 59, 
ih: »» 3 309a-310a; part ihb, <} 45 , a 4, 
EM 812b-813a 


20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 6i, 
AA 2-4 55c-58b; q 66, a 4, ans and rep 2 78c- 
79b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xiv [67]- 
xviii [51] 127c-134a 

22 Chaucer; Parson's Tale, par 6o-6i S29b- 
530a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 62d; 75b; con- 
clusion, 279b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 20d-22a; 96b-c; 115b- 
121c esp 117d-119d; 167a-170a 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, act ii, sc n 
[32-37I578C 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act i, sc 
HI [45-54] 108c / Coriolanus, ACffi iV, sc i [i-n] 
377a / Timon of Athens, act in, sc v [24-58] 
407a-c 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part n, 256c-d; 
291d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part in, pRob 59, schol 
415d-416b; part iv, prop 69, corql and 
schOl 445c; prop 72-73 446b-447a 

32 Milton: Samson Agonishf 353b' 

354a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, TOa-b 

40 Qibbon; Decline atid Fall, OJa-fe: > ‘ ^ 

41 Gibbon : Decline and FaU, 15^ 

42 Kant: Fund, Priri, if 
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328 108a-c; ADDITIONS, 189 149d Jl^^sophy 
of History, in,tr6^ I95c-d; pa»t i, 8434-2^140; 
FART IV, 343d-344a 

48 Mblviu.£: Dic^, 83a-€6b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace ,, bk n, 77d-78a; bk 
IX, 369c-d; br xi, 480a-482b csp 481d>4S2a; 
BK xiii, 577a-578b; bk xiv, 589c*590c esp 
590a; 605b-d 

53 James: Psychology^ 826a-827a 

2 . The vices opposed to a>urage: cowardice, 
foolhardiness 

Old Testament: Exodus, 14:9-14 / Levilicust 
26:32-40 / Deuteronomy, 20:8 / / Samud, 17 
csp 17:11, 17:24— (D) / Kings, 17 csp 17:11, 
17:24 / Proverbs, 28:1 / Isaiah, 30:15-18— (D) 
Isaias, 30:15-18 

Apocrypha: ^clesiasticus, 3 : 26 — (D) OT, Eccle- 
siasticus, y. 2 j 

New Testament: Matthew, 26:56,69-75 / Mar\, 
14:50,66-72 / Luke, 22:55-61 / Johai, 7:13; 
18:15-18,25*^27 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk hi 19a-23d; bk xiii [ 266 - 
294 J 91a-b; bk xxii [ 1 - 366 ] lS5a459a / 
Odyssey, bk ix ( 461 - 542 ] 234a-d; bk xn [ 111 - 
126 ] 251b 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [631-723] 
34a-35a 

5 Sophocles: Ajax [733-783] 149b-d / Electra 
[947-1057] 163d<164d 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [ 473 - 510 ] 262c-d ' 

5 Aristophanes: Frogs [277-31 1] 567C'd; [460- 
674] 569c-571d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 120d>121b; bk 
vix, 216b-218b; 225C'd: bk ix, 303c<r304a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 370a' 
c; BK II, 389d'390b; bk iv, 462d'463a; bK v, 
484a-c 

7 Plato: laches, 35c-d / Protagoras, 58a-49a; 

63a>d / Phaedo, 225d'226b / Republic, bk v, 
366c'd / Timaeus, 474b'd / Theaetetus, 513b / 
Sophist, SSlh'd t 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk n, ch 2 [iio4*i9}-ch 3 
|iiO4*»i3]i349c-350a; ch 7 [ 1107 * 32 -^ 3 ] 3S3a; 
ch 8 3r54a'd; bk 111 , ch 6 [ 11 15 * 10 - 24 } SOla b; 
CH 7 361C'362b; ch 8 [ 1 11 ^ 15 - 22 } 3^; ch 12 
[ 1119 * 21 - 34 ] 365d'366a; bk v, ch 2 ( 1130 * 13 - 
**81 377c^378a passim; bk vii, oh 5 [ 1149 * 5 - 8 ] 
399c / Politics, bk vm, ch 4 [i 338 *%- 38 J 544a- 
b / Rhooric, bk x, 9 [ 1366 ^ 11 - 14 } 609a; bk 
II, CH 13 [i389**29-i390*6] 637b; ch 14 [ 1390 * 
28 -»> 9 ] 637d-638a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk n, ch i 138b,d' 
140c; CH 7 145b446a; BK iv, cH 7 232c-835a 

13 Viroil; Aeneid, bk xi'g 36 *^ 444 ] 337a^340a 

14 Pi^utarch; AenuUus Pmdus* 219d*'a29c / 

Pelopidat, 232a'233a;:244c-245d / Marcellus- 
Pehpidas 261adl62d / Nkias 4^a-438d / 
Demosthenes, 695d^703b ' ' - ' ’ 

17 Plotinus: Tkkd Em & di , -tr Hr 81 86d- 
«7b’ A , 


1? Aquinas; The^ohgjea, part mi, q44> 
'' A‘4, A!Ns'09d*8flOii; <^45;'A"4V'ANS*^]t2^8l3k 

20 Aquinas': Summa Thbohf^, part i-ii, q 105, 
A 3, REP 5<-6 316a-318b 

21 Dante: Dhine Comedy, mssu, !a-4a; lu 
[ 22 - 69 ] 4b-d; VIII [ 67 ]-ix [ 105 J llc^l3b^ 

23 Machxavblu: Prinee, ch xn-xin 17d'2£i 
23 ^obbes: part n, 115d . ^ 

;24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PanU^rud, tsvi xv, 
264c-265a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 22d-24a; 25c-26d; ll5b« 
119d; 167a-170a; 334b-335a; 337b-c 

26 Shakespeare: 1st Henry VI, act iv, sc i [9- 
. * 47 ] 20a-b / 1st Henry IV, act ii, sc iV [ 126 - 

312 ] 445c-447b; act iv, sc 111 [ 1 - 29 ] 459b-c / 
Julius Caesar, act ii, sc 11 [ 32 - 37 ] 578c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act n, sc ii [575^33] 
46b-d: act iv, sc iv [ 31 - 66 ] 59a-c / Macbeiht 
ACT I, sc vii [ 29 - 82 ] 289c-290b 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, fart ii, 2$6c-d; 
291c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [ 204 - 208 ] 115b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 272b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxvxn, 
239d-240a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 392b-c 

47 Goethe : Faust, partii [971 1-9904] 235b-240b 

48 Melville: Moby Dick* 305a-307a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 16a-18b; BKit, 

80d-81b; 102a-c; bk v, 203c-d; bk vm, 3$0d- 
332a; bk ix, 344b**346a; 366d-367b; bk x, 
419b-420d; 426b; bk ki, 475b-476c; 4^a« 
482b; BK xni, 569d-570a; bk xiv, Sddc-d; 
603a-604b; 610c-6nc; bk xv, 618d-619d; 
EPILOGUE 1, 648b-c ^ ' 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamatov; bk x, 
273tKl 


3. The passions in the sphere oif, courage: foar» 
daring, anger, bope^ despair 

Old Testament; Exodus, 2$:zj / Leviticus^ 
26:36-38 / Numbers, 13:16-14:16— 
bers, 13:17-14:10 / DetUeronomy, 11^13-25; 
^o:t-9 / Joshua, 2:8-11,23-24— (D) /o&e, 
2:8-11,23-24 f Ju^es, 14:19 / Psdlms;yiv 3 ^^ 
(D) Psalms, 30215 / fVowrfti, 29215^ , ; 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 17— (Z)) OTr 
BcoJ^ of Wisdom, 17 / Ecdesiastkm, 22:i6-i8 ; 
40:1-7— (D) OT, Ecdesiastkus, 22:19-23;^ 


* 40:1-7.' 

New Testament: Romans, 5:1-5 / II 
J U Timothy, ivj / 1 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk hi 19a'23d; ek 
l5Sa4S9a / Odyssey, bk tx J46t-^ 

5 Aeschylus: Prometheut Sound A 

^ ’ {944-1693] 'SOb-sid ' ^ . 

5 Sophocles; Electra [940^1^1^] 

5 EufRiFiDEs: , 

5 Aittstoj^NEB: 

674] 5e9c-571d *; 

• 6 H^iuabdr^s: Histdry^nk 1 
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^5* TAf passions in the sphere rf courage: fear, 
daringt anger, hope, de^tah.) 

6 Thucvdxdes : Peloponnesian IVar, bk n, 402c- 
404a; bk iv, 460c-d; bk vii, 555b-557b; 559b- 
560b 

7 Plato: Laches^ 36b-c / Phaedo^ 225d-226b / 
Republic^ bk iv, 346a-355a esp 347a-d / 
Timaeus, 466a-c / Laws, bk i, 651a-c; bk hi, 
675a-c 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk iv, ch 5 [i25'*20-27] 
174d-175a 

, 9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch 6-9 361a-364b / 
Politics, BK VIII, CH 4 [i 338**8-381 544a-b / 
Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 5 628b-629d; ch 13 
[i 389'*29 -i 390 *ii 1 637b-c 
.12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [62-158] 
ld-3a; bk ii [1-61] 15a-d; bk hi [1-93] 30a- 
31b; [830-1094] 40c-44a,c; bk v [1194-1240] 
76d-77b; bk vi [1-42] SOa-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk xi, sect i 8 304b- 
305b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [194-209] 108a-b; [450- 
465] n5b; BK vii [445-474] 248b'249a; bk ix 
[123-158] 282a'283a; bk xn [593-611] 370a; 
[650-696] 371b-372b 

14 Plutarch: Aemilius Paulus, 224d-229c / 
Pehpidas, 232a-233a; 244C'245d / Caesar, 
583b-585d / Cleomenes, 659d-660a 

18 Tacitus : Annals, bk hi, 49d-50a / Histories, 

. BK II, 226b-227a; 235a; bk hi, 249a; 265b-d 

111 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 13 39a-c / 
City of God, bk ix, ch 4-5 287a-289a; bk xix, 
CH 4 511a-513c esp 512b-513c 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologka, part i, q 59, 
A 4» RBP 3 309a-310a; part i-ii, q 35, a 6, 
REP 3 777b-778c; qq 40-48 792d-826a,c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 60, 
A 4, ANS 52b-53a; a 5, ans and rep 4 53a-54d; 
Q 61, AA 2-3 5Sc-57a; a 4, ans and rep 1-2 

. S7a-58b; a 5, ans and rep 1-2 58b-59d; q 66, 

, a 4, ANS and rep 2 78C'79b; part hi suppl, 
. / O 96, A 6 1058a-1061b 

>i2l Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, i-ii la-4a; 
Viii [67]-ix [105] llC'13b 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk 1, stanza 
68-70 10 a,; STANZA 80-81 lib; bk hi, stanza 
129 71a-b; bk iv, stanza 89 lOOa; bk v, 
stanza 258 154a / Nun's Priest's Tale [14,914- 
928] 451b / Parson's Tale, par 60-61 529b- 
530a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xvix, 24a-b; ch xix, 

, 26c-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 62c-63a esp 62d; 

: 68d;77d;79 

Rabelais : Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk iv, 

; 861a-a66c; 297b-d 

^ Mp«taigne: Essays, 20 d- 22 a; 25c-26d; 53 c- 
S$d; llSb-119d; 167a-170a; 334b-335a; 337 b- 
c; 342a-d; 435a-d 

;|85ji|AltBSPEARE: Isf Henry IV, act i, sc hi 
437d-440d; act XX, sc hi 443 b- 444 b; act iv, 
' ; m m [1-39] 459 b-c / Julius Caesar, act ii, sc 


II [34-37] 578c; ACT IV, sc iii [i45-*95] S89d- 
590c 

27 Shakespeare: Macbeth, act i, sc vh 289b- 
290b / Coriolanus, act iv, sc i [1-33] 377a-b / 
Timon of Athens, act hi, sc v [24-58J 407a-c / 
Henry VIII, act i, sc ii [68-88] 553c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 51, schol 
411 d- 412 a; the affects, def 39-41 420 d; 
part iv, prop 69, coROL and schol 445 c 

33 Pascal: Pens^es, 215 212a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xx, 
sect 9-12 177b-c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 52a-53b; 69a'70c;llld- 

112b; 234a-b } 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2b-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 335c-d \ 

42 Kant: Judgement, 502d'503d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 394a-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [5407-5456] l 33 b- 
134 b; [9711-9904] 235 b- 240 b 

48 Melville: lAoby Dicl{^ 83a'85a; 90b; 118a- 
131a; 417b-418a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 17b-18a; 48c; 
BK II, 77c-81b; 95a-c; 97c-106d; bk hi, 134a- 
135c; 150a-164a,c; bk iv, 173d-177a; 188a- 
190c; BK v, 203c-d; bk ix, 369a-372a; bk x, 
419b-420c; 451c-456a; 457a-c; 461d-463c; 
467a-468a,c; bk xi, 480a'482b; 513d'515a esp 
514c-d; 527b-532a,c; bk xn, 549d-551c; 
560a-562d; bk xiii, 569d-570a; 586d-587c; 
BK XV, 614a-618b; 627a-c; epilogue 1, 648b-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
155d-157b 

53 Psychology, 826a-b 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 

614a / War and Death, 762b'C; 765a-b 

[. The relation and comparison of courage with 
other virtues 

5 Sophocles: Electra [947-1057] 163d'164d 

5 Euripides: Phoenician Maidens [697-747] 
384a-d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i,370a'c; 
bk h, 402d-403b; 411b-c; bk vii, 555b-S57b 

7 Plato: Laches, 31d-37d / Protagoras, 57d-64d 
esp 58a-c, 63a'64a / Cratvlus, 100c / Meno, 
183d-184c / Pkaedo, 225d-226b / Gorgias, 
284a-c / Republic, bk rv, 346a-350a; bk viii, 
404a-405c / Timaeus, 466a'C / Sophist, 557b'd 
/ Statesman, 605d-6C)8d / Laws, bk i, 643a-d; 
644b-645c; OSla-c; bk hi, 673d-674a; 675a-c; 
bk XII, 795c-796b 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk hi, ch 2 [117*35-^21 
164a; [ii8®i6-i7) 165a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ii, ch 2 [iio4*i9]-ch 3 
[iio4'»i3] 349c-350a; ch 8 354a-d; bk in, c» n 
[iii8'*a8-34] 365b-c; ch 12 [1119^1-34] 365d- 
366a; bk v, ch 2 [ix30»X3-*’81 377c-378a pas- 
sim; BK VI, ch 13 [ii44*>i-ii45‘‘5] 394a-d; bk 
IX, cH 4 [ii66’*8-i2] 419d; bk x,ch 7 {1x77*^®': 
*>25] 432a-c / Politics, bk vii, ch t (i323^a-34l 
527a-b; ch 2 [i 324*23-1325*1 5] 528bi^529a 
passim; ch 7 531d-S32c; ch 15 
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S39a>c; bk viii, ch 4 [i338'»$-381 544«*b / 
Rketark^ bk i, ch 9 [i3^33-**i4J 608d-e09a; 
BK II, CH 14 637d^€38a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses^ bk n, ch i 13&b,d> 
140c 

12 Aurelius: MeduaHons^ bk xi, sect 18 304b- 
305b 

14 Plutarch: Coriolanus^ 175b / Cato the 
Younger^ 637b-c 

15 Tacitus: Histories^ bk 1, 211c'212b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr ii, ch 8, 86d'87b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 4, 511d- 
513c; ch 20 523d'524a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 35, 

A 6, rep 3 777b'778c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 60, 

A 4“Q 61, A 5 52b-59d; q 65, aa 1-3 70b>73d; 

Q 66, AA 1-4 75b-79b; part hi suppl, q 96, 

A 6, ANS and rep 3-418-9 lOSSa^lOOlb; a 12 
1064d4065b 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, par 60-61 529b'530a 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part 1, 62C'63a; conclu- 
sion, 279c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
133b-134d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 183a>c 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, act iv, sc hi 
[145-195] 589d'590c 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act 11, sc 11 [86- 
91] 365a / Timon of Athens, act hi, sc v [24- 
58] 407a-c 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part 11, 256c-d; 
291d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 80a'81a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 51, schol 
411d-412a; part iv, prop 73, schol 446d- 
447a 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [38-59] 340b; 
[652-666] 353b-354a 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 256a- 
b / Prrf. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 377d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 251a; 539b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 343d- 
344a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 45a-46a; 83a-85a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 315b-d 

51 Tolstoy : War and Peace, bk x, 440d-442a; bk 
XI, 481a-482a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
155d-157b 

5. The motivations of courage: fame or honor, 
hapjpiness, love, duty, religious faith 

Old Testament: Genesis, 22:1-14 / Numbers, 
13:16-14:10— (D) Numbers, i3n7-i4:io / 
Deuteronomy, 7:16-24; 20:1-9; 3^ 16^ /Joshua, 
*•5-9; 23:6-11— (D) Josue, 1:5-9; 23:6-11 / 
Judges, 7 / / Samuel, ly; 20— (D) I Kings, 
17; 20/1 Chronicles, 22:12-13; 28:20— (D) 
I ParaUpomenon, 22:12-13; 28:20 / Esther, 4:1- 
5:8 / Psalms, 27; 46; 56:4; 91; 118— (D) 
Psalms, 26; 45; 55:5; ,90; uy / Proverbs, 28^1; 
29^5 / Isaiahs 12a; 35^4 4«?iorid; 435 *- 7 * 


517-13— (D) Isaias, 12a; 35:4; 4xno-:i6; 
23:1-75 51:7-13 / DaniA, r; 3;i-4:3; 

(D) Daniel, 1; 3 11-23, 91-100; 6h-21 
Apocrypha: Judith, 8-13— (D) OT, Judkh, 

13:26 / Song of Three ChUdren-^{D) OT, 
Daniel, 3:24-90 / Susanna--^{D) OT, Daniel, 
13:1-64 / / Maccabees, 2:49-64; 6:43-46; 9:7- 
10; 13:1-6— (D) OT, / Machabees, 2:49^4; 
6:43-46; 9:7-10; 13:1-6 / 11 Maccabees, 6:18- 
7:42; 8:12-22; 11:7-11; 13:10-15; 14:37-46; 
15:7-27— (D) OT, II Machabees, 6:18-7:42; 
8:12-22; 11:7-11; 13:10-15; 14:37-46; 15:7-27 
New Testament: Matthew, 5:10-12; 10^6-31 / 
Luhp, 1:70-75; 12:32 / John, 15:13 / Acts esp 
4:1-30, 5:40-41, 6:8-7:60, 16:1-40, 19:1-41, 
20:22-24— (D) Acts esp 4:1-30, 5:40-41, 
6:8-7:59, 16:1-40, 19:1-40, 2o:22-2t^/ Romans, 
8:31-39 / II Corinthians, i .*1-12; 6:4-10; ii .*23- 
30 / Philippians, 1:27-28; 2:29-30 / II Thes^ 
salonians, 1:4-5 / Hebrews, 11; 13:6 / / Peter, 
3:8-22 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk v [520-532] 3Sc; bk vi 
[369“502] 43d-45a; bk viii (130-156] 52c; bk 
xii [310-328] 85b-c; BK xiii [206-294] 

91b; BK XVI [493-501 J 117c; bk xxii [77-130] 
156a'C; [289-305] 158b 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [630-723] 
34a'35a / Prometheus Bound 40a'51d 

5 Sophocles: Antigone 131a>142d / Ajax [430- 
480] 146d-147b / Electra [949-1 1951 163d-166a 

5 Euripides: Heracleidae [484-573] 252c>253a / 
Suppliants [297-356] 261a-c / Hecuba [343- 
383] 355d'3S6a; [482-603] 357a-358a / Her- 
acles Mad [275-311] 367c-d / Phoenician 
Maidens [991-1030] 387a’-b / Iphigenia at Aulis 
[1375-1565] 437C'439b 

5 Aristophanes: Knights [565-580] 477a'b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 126a-b; bk Vii, 
216b'220b; 226b<c; 233a 234b; 255c-'d; bk 
VIII, 264c; 274d; bk ix, 291C'292a; 303o394a; 
309d'310a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 370a- 
c; BK II, 396b'399a esp 397d-398c; 402c-404a; 
BK V, 484a-c; 501a'b; bk vi, 527b-d; bk vn, 
542b-c; 555b-557b; 559d-560b 

7 Plato: Symposium, 152b'153b; 160c / Phaedo, 
225b>226c / Republic, bk v, 366c-367b / Laws, 
bk 1, 651a-652a; bk hi, 675a-c / Seventh Letter, 
800c-d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch 6-9 361a-364b; 
bk iv, ch 3 [ii24'»7-9] 371b-c / Politics, bk v,‘ 
ch 10 [1312*24-39] 514d; bk vii, cu4 [ijfltl* 
10-23] 528c-d / Wtetoric, bk i, ch 9 [136^11- 
14] 609a 

to Hippocrates: Airs, Waters, Places, par *6 ISd- 
16a; par ;23 18a-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 22 19Sa- 
201a; CH 24 203c-210a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i 144^^493] Il5a-110W>:2K 
viu {520-540] 273a-b; bk x [276*<kB<^ i$09b^ 
310a; [466-472] 31Sa; bk xi [376-444} 33$b* 
34(^1; BK xn 

371b-372b 



^ CKEAT IDEAS 


(i# jnk tf mtrage: famt or honor, 

haifhmt, hve, duty, religious faith.) 
PttTTARCH : Theseus^ 2C'9R csp 3a-d / Romulus- 
thoseus, 30a-b / Coriolams, 175d-176b / 
Aemilius Paulus, 224d 229c / Pelopidas, 232a- 
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Chapter 13 : COURAGE 


CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: The general theory of virtue and the virtues, see Virtue and Vice. 

The virtues most closely related to courage, see Justice; Prudence; Temperance. 

The relation of these other virtues to courage, see Prudence 3a-‘3b, 3e; Temperance la; 
Virtue and Vice 2~3b. 

Courage and other virtues in relation to happiness and duty, see Happiness 2b(3); Virtue 
AND Vice id, 6a. 

Matters relevant to the emotional aspects of courage, see Emotion 4b(i); Pleasure and 
Pain 8a; Virtue and Vice 5a. 

The general consideration of moral training, jiee Education 4~4d; Virtue and Vice 4~4c(3). 
The general consideration of civic virtue, see Citizen 5; State 8b~8c; Virtue and Vice 
T-yd; and for courage as a military virtue, see War and Peace ioc. 

The analysis of the heroic and the conception of the hero, see Honor 5-5a, 5c. 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he contrast between the artificial and the and “convenikin” cannot be treated simply 
natural is generally understood in terms of as synonyms, 
the contribution which man does or does not In the tradition of the great books, the lyord 
make to the origin or character of a thing. Works “convention*’ has at least two meaning^, in 

of art are man-made. The artificial is somehow only one of which is it synonymous with ‘Vus- 
humanly caused or contrived. The contrast be- tom.” When “convention” is used to signify 
tween the natural and the conventional or cus- habitual social practices it is, for the most part, 
tomary involves the same point of difference, interchangeable with “custom.” In this signif- 
Though customs are not, in the strict sense, icance, the notion of convention, like that of 
made by man, as are works of art, they do grow custom, is an extension of the idea of habit, 

only as the result of the kind of acts which men What habit is in the behavior of the individual, 
perform voluntarily rather than instinctively, customary or conventional conduct is in the be- 
Similarly, conventions, like contracts, arc so- havior of the social group, 
cial arrangements or agreements into which The other meaning of “convention” docs not 
men enter voluntarily. connote the habitual in social behavior, but 

The fundamental notions with which this stresses rather the voluntary as opposed to the 

chapter deals are thus seen to be closely related instinctive origin of social institutions, arraiige- 

to ideas and distinctions treated in the chapters ments, or practices. For example, different sorts 

on Art and Nature. For example, the distinc- of family organization are conventional in the 

tion between human action and production, or sense that at different times or in different corn- 

doing and making, helps us to understand how munitics men have set up their domestic ar- 

the conventional and the artificial differ from rangements in different ways. In each case they 

one another as opposites of the natural. Art in- tend to perpetuate the particular institutions 

volvcs voluntary making. Customs result from which they or their ancestors originated. What- 

voluntary doing. In both cases, the distinction ever is conventional about social institutions 

between the voluntary and the instinctive— might have been otherwise, if men had seen fit 

the latter representing the natural— seems to to invent and adopt different schemes for the 

be presupposed. organization of their social life. This indicates 

A third term— habit —is traditionally associ- the connection between the two senses of the 

^ttd with the consideration of the voluntary word “convention,” for all customs arc con- 

and the instinctive. Like these others, it seems vcntional in origin, and all conventions become 

to have a critical bearing on the discussion of customary when perpetuated, 

custom and art. Aristotle, for example, con- 

art ^ an intellectual virtue, that is, a The fact that men can depart as well as 

habit of mind, an acquired skill. For Hume abide by, their conventions — that they can 
the customary and the habitual are almost transgress as well as conform to customr-scems 
the ^me. Whether they are to be identified to indicate that custom and convention belong 
or^ only connected causally, the relation of to the sphere of human freedom. Yet there is 
Imt to custorn not only throws some light also a sense in which custom is a constraining 
ip ihc nature of custom, but also calls our at- force, which.reduccs the tendency of fodivia' 
to the feet that the. words “custom” uals to differ from one another, #icb has 
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the oC is^ouldmg them Alike mi 
menting their lives. 

The repressive effect of custom can be seen» 
according to Freud» in the neurotic disorders 
from which men suffer when their instinctive 
impulses come into conflict with “accepted cus- 
tom.** Discussing the influence of custom upon 
the developing individual, he says that “its or- 
dinances, frequently too stringent, exact a great 
deal from him, much self-restraint, much re- 
nunciation of instinctual gratification.” It be- 
comes, therefore, one of the aims of psychoan- 
alytic therapy to release the individual from 
his bondage to custom, or at least to make him 
conscious of the way in which certain desires 
have been submerged or distorted, and his 
whole personality shaped, by the constraints 
which the mores and taboos of the tribe have 
imposed upon him. 

Considered in relation to society, custom also 
seems to exercise a conservative, if not repres- 
sive effect. Established customs tend to resist 
change. They are sometimes thought to impede 
progress. But to the extent that they conserve 
the achievements of the past, they may be in- 
dispensable to progress because they provide 
the substance of what we call “tradition,” A 
passage in Bacon*s Advancement of Learning il- 
lustrates these apparently contrary effects of 
custom. 

Over-emphasis upon cither antiquity or nov- 
elty seems to Bacon a disease of learning, or an 
obstacle to its advancement. “Antiquity en- 
victh there should be new additions,** he writes, 
“and novelty cannot be content to add but it 
must deface.” If custom tends to support an- 
tiquity against novelty, it may also encourage 
inventions or discoveries which genuinely en- 
hance the tradition without defacing it, “An- 
tiquity deserveth that reverence,** Bacon says, 
“that men should make a stand thereupon and 
discover what is the best way; but when the 
discovery is well taken, then to make progres- 
sion.** As the preserver of antiquity, custom 
thus appears to afford a basis for progress. 

One other fact about customs which most 
commentators from Herodotus to Montaigne 
^nd Freud have observed is their variety and 
^'^mbility. Customs differ from time to time, 
^ from place to place. But this divmity and 
'variation in custom docs not neciessarUy mean 


that no uifi&tiiiity atall exbts iit die aetmisof 
men. “Were diere no uniformity in human ac- 
tions,** Htune points out, It would be impossible 
“to collect any general observations concerning 
mankind.*’ At least enough uniformity is found, 
in his opinion, for it to be “universally acknowl- 
edged that human nature remains still the 
same.” To whatever extent human behavior is 
purely natural or instinctive, it is common to 
all members of the species, and does not, like 
customary conduct, vary remarkably from one 
part of the human race to another, or from 
generation to generation. 

The diversity and variation of customs seems 
therefore to be of their essence and to show that 
they are both man-made and voluntary in or- 
igin. “If they were not devices of men,” Augus- 
tine writes, “they would not be different in dif- 
ferent nations, and could not be changed among 
particular nations.” The distinction between 
nature and convention can be formulated, 
therefore, partly in terms of the contrast be- 
tween the constant and the variable, and partly 
in terms of the difference between the instinc- 
tive and the voluntary. 

The early Greeks had an apt way of express- 
ing this. As Aristotle phrases their insight, they 
referred to the natural as “that which every- 
where has the same force and does not exist by 
people’s thinking this or that,” as, for example, 
“fire burns both here and in Persia.” The con* 
vcntional and those things which are “not by 
nature but by human enactment are not every- 
where the same.” The laws of Persia differ from 
the laws of Greece, and in Greece or in Perskt 
they change from time to time. 

The variability of custom in contrast to the 
constancy or tmiformity of nature puts the dis- 
tinction between nature and convention at the 
service of the skeptic. One &>rm of the skeptical 
attack upon natural law, universal motai stand- 
ards, and the obiectivity of truth or beauty 
consists in making custom the only measufe of 
the acceptability of human actiims or ju4|^ 
ments. To say, for exampk, as Hitme does, that 
the connection which the mmd seems to make 
between cause and effect is based m custbm 
rather than reason, has the skeptical effect wfaidh 
Hume intends. It subsdtul;es^tiie ad^fiaiy^^ 
die rational* It dispossesses reason as a sourco^of 
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either the validity or the intelligibility of our 
conclusions concerning cause and effect. 

As the chapters on Knowledge and Opinion 
indicatCt the skeptical argument takes other 
forms. The reduction of all human judgments 
to opinion makes the differences between men, 
in either action or thought, unresolvable by ar- 
gument or debate. One opinion can predomi- 
nate over another only by force or by the weight 
of numbers. When it predominates by weight 
of numbers, it prevails by custom or conven- 
tion. It is the opinion which the majority have 
agreed upon at a given time or place. To settle 
every controversy about what men should think 
or do by counting heads is to hold that every- 
thing is a matter of opinion and purely conven- 
tional. 

Whether the skeptic reduces everything to 
opinion or to convention, he achieves the same 
effect. What he means by calling everything an 
“opinion” ora “convention” is equally inimical 
to reason. In cither case, the willful or arbitrary 
is enthroned in reason’s place and only force can 
be finally decisive. The two ideas— opinion and 
convention— seem to be corollaries of one 
another. Both imply a kind of relativity. Opin- 
ion normally suggests relativity to the individ- 
ual, custom or convention relativity to the so- 
cial group. Either may be involved in the or- 
igin of the other. The individual may form his 
opinions under the pressure of prevailing cus- 
toms of thought or action; the customary be- 
liefs or practices of a society or culture may, and 
usually do, result from opinions which have 
come to prevail. 

The Greek sophists, we learn from the dia- 
logues of Plato, appealed to the distinction be- 
tween nature and convention and to the distinc- 
tion between knowledge and opinion in exactly 
the same way. They used the notions of opinion 
and convention with equal force in their efforts 
to question absolute standards of conduct and 
the objectivity or universality of truth. The 
most familiar of all the sophistical sayings— the 
remark attributed to Protagoras that “man is 
the measure of all things”— is interpreted by 
both Plato and Aristotle to mean that what men 
wiA to think or do determines/or /Aem what is 
true or right. Man’s will governs his reason, and 
convention, or the agreement of individual 
wills, decides what is acceptable to the group. 


In the Gorgiasy which is named after another 
of the leading sophists of the day, Plato puts 
into the mouth of Callicles the sophistic posi- 
tion that there is no law or standard of justice 
except the rule of the stronger. Insisting that 
“convention and nature are generally at vari- 
ance with one another,” Callicles attempts to 
show that all of Socrates’ efforts to discover an 
absolute standard of justice come to naught, be- 
cause he cannot help but resort “to the popular 
and vulgar options of right, which are not riatu- 
ral, but conventional.” f 

As they appear in Plato’s dialogues, the $pph- 
ists are obviously impressed by the kind pf in- 
formation which fills the History of Herodotus 
—information about the great diversity of hu- 
man beliefs and practices which anyone could 
discover for himself if he traveled, as Herodotus 
did, from people to people, observing their in- 
stitutions and collecting their legends. Herodo- 
tus himself does not explicitly draw the skep- 
tical conclusion, yet his own suspended judg- 
ment on many matters betokens a turn of mind 
made cautious by the impact of contrary opin- 
ions and conflicting customs. 

In the Hellenistic period when the main stream 
of Greek philosophy divides into a number of 
Roman schools of thought, the skeptical posi- 
tion receives what is perhaps its fullest and most 
explicit statement. But in the writings of Lu- 
cian and Pyrrho, to take two examples, it is not 
so much the conflict of customs as it is what 
Lucian calls “the warfare of creeds,” which oc- 
casions universal doubt. Yet whatever the 
source of doubt, Pyrrhonism states the tradi- 
tional denials of the skeptic in their most ex- 
treme form. The senses are entirely untrust- 
worthy. Reason is both impotent and self-de- 
ceiving. Men possess no knowledge or science. 
No truth is self-evident; none can be demon- 
strated. 

The critical temper of the Greek sophists, 
and of an observer of men and manners like 
Herodotus, reappears later in the questionings 
of Montaigne — sharpened somewhat, perhaps? 
by his acquaintance with the Roman skeptics. 
In his case, perhaps more than any other, it is 
the implications of custom which, everywhere 
expatiated on in his Essaysy give them their 
skeptical tone. Not himself a travclct in distant 
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parts, Montaigne traverses the world of time 
and space by reading. He becomes conversant 
with the strange customs of the aborigines and 
of the Orient through the reports of returned 
explorers. He culls from the historians and ge- 
ographers of antiquity every difference in cus- 
tom which their books set forth as fact or fable. 

Montaigne’s insatiable appetite for collecting 
and comparing customs is not an aimless fascina- 
tion on his part with the spectacle of human va- 
riety. It steadfastly leads him to the conclusion 
which is for him the only one possible. Since 
every belief or practice can be paired with its 
opposite in the customs of some other time or 
place, no belief or practice can demand unquali- 
fied or universal assent. “There is nothing,” he 
writes, “which custom does not, or may not do; 
and therefore, with every good reason it is that 
Pindar calls her the ruler of the world.” 

To say, as Montaigne does, that “the taste for 
good and evil depends in good part upon the 
opinion we have of them” and that “everyone 
is well or ill at case, according as he so finds him- 
self,” amounts to saying that all moral judg- 
ments arc matters of opinion, either individual 
or customary in origin. Beauty, too, is a matter 
of taste. “We fancy its forms,” Montaigne 
thinks, “according to our own appetite and lik- 
ing.” As may be seen in the chapter on Beauty, 
Montaigne assembles an abundance of evidence 
to show that standards of beauty vary with dif- 
ferent peoples. The tastes or preferences of one 
group are as unaccountable as they are frequent- 
ly revolting to another. 

Even in the field of speculative thought about 
the nature of things, Montaigne regards the 
things men hold to be true as nothing more than 
prevailing opinions— the cultural conventions 
of a time or place. “We have no other level of 
truth and reason,” he declares, “than the exam- 
ple and idea of the opinions and customs of the 
place wherein we live: there is always the per- 
fect religion, there the most perfect govern- 
*nent, there the most exact and accomplished 
usage of all things.” 

Of all human deceptions or impostures, none 
IS worse than that which flows from a man’s un- 
willingness to qualify every remark with the ad- 
otission that /AiV is the way it seems to me^ In 
Montaigne’s eyes, “there is no greater folly in 
the world” than the failure to recognize that 
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we reduce truth and falsity “to the measure of 
our capacity and the bounds of our sufficiency.” 
When new ideas or the strange beliefs of others 
at first seem incredible simply because they are 
not our own, “we shall find that it is rather cus- 
tom than knowledge that takes away their 
strangeness.” For his own part, Montaigne 
makes his “emblem” the question, “What do I 
know?” This, he says, sums up his Pyrrhonian 
philosophy. 

According to the modern social scientist who 
claims that custom is the ultimate standard of 
conduct and that it provides the only criterion 
of moral judgment, no questions can be raised 
about the goodness or evil of particular cus- 
toms. The customs of one people cannot* be 
judged by another, at least not objectively or 
impartially, for those who judge must do so on 
the basis of their own customs. Since there is no 
arbiter above conflicting customs to say which 
is right, a particular custom has validity only 
for the group in which it prevails. Within that 
social group the character or conduct of its in- 
dividual members is measured by conformity 
to the prevailing customs. 

The descriptive science of sociology or com- 
parative ethnology thus tends to replace the 
normative science of ethics~or moral philoso- 
phy. The only scientifically answerable questions 
about human conduct take the form of “How do 
men behave ?” or “How have they acted individ- 
ually or in groups ?” but not “How should they ?” 
The study of morality, as in Sumner’s Folhways^ 
becomes a study of the mores—how the customs 
which measure conduct develop and dominate; 
or, as in the writings of Freud, it becomes a 
study of how the individual is psychologically 
formed or deformed by the mores of his tribe 
and culture, according to the way in which the 
growing child reacts to the pressures which the 
community imposes through parental discipline. 

With these views, many philosophers and the- 
ologians, both ancient and modem, take issue. 
But their opposing doctrine seldom goes so £ir 
as to deny that morality has certain conven- 
tional aspects. In arguing that there are “no in- 
nate practical principles,” Locke, for example, 
like Montaigne, cites instances of contradictory 
customs to show that “there is scarce that prin- 
ciple of morality to be named, or rule cS. virtisc 
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tdlK thmightott * . . which IS not, somewhere or 
0ther, slighted and condemned by the general 
£udidon of whole societies of men, governed by 
practical opinions and rules of living quite op* 
posite toothers.” 

But Locke does not leave this observation of 
the diversity of customs unqualified. He goes on 
to assert that ‘"though perhaps, by the different 
temper, education, fashion, maxims, or interest 
of different sorts of men, it fell out, that what 
was thought praiseworthy in one place, escaped 
not censure in another; and so in different soci- 
eties, virtues and vices were changed: yet, as to 
the main, they for the most part kept the same 
everywhere. For, since nothing can be more nat- 
ural than to encourage with esteem and reputa- 
tion that wherein every one finds his advantage, 
and to blame and discountenance the contrary; 
it is no wonder that esteem and discredit, vir- 
tue and vice, should, in a great measure, every- 
where correspond with the unchangeable rule of 
right and wrong, which the law of God hath es- 
tablished. . . . Even in the corruption of man- 
ners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 
which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, 
were pretty well preferred.” 

For Locke, then, as for many others, there ap- 
pear to be, underlying the variety of customs, 
moral principles of universal validity that draw 
their truth from the nature of man which rep- 
resents a constant and common factor through- 
out the diversity of cultures. Accordingly, it 
would seein to follow that just as habits are 
modifications of instinct or developments of the 
individuars native capacities for action, so cus- 
toms are conventional elaborations of what is 
natuunri to man as a social animal. On this 
theory, the conventional cannot be understood 
except by reference to the natural, r.e., the 
nature of man or society. 

The view that conventions have a natural 
bims is most readily exemplified by Aristotle’s 
theory pf natural and legal (or conventional) 
justice, and by the teaching of Aquinas concern- 
ing natural and positive law. For the Greeks the 
the conventional are almost identical, 
m'that it is a kind of justice rather than a kind 
Aristotle calls “natural.” Roman 
pil^S|lio|Awrs fike CicerOi and Roman jurists like 
and Ulpian, make what seems to be an 


equivalentdistinctionin termsof law rather thap 
justice. In his analysis/Aquinas follows the Lat- 
in, not the Greek vocabukiy. 

The Roman system of jurisprudence. Gibbon 
tells us, distinguished between those laws which 
are “positive institutions” and those which “rea- 
son prescribes, the laws of nature and nations.” 
The former are man-made— the “result of cus- 
tom and prejudice.” This holds true of both 
written and unwritten laws, although only the 
unwritten precepts are now usually called “cus- 
tomary laws.” These customary laws are pksiiive 
in the sense that they are humanly instituted or 
enacted— posited by the will of the legislator 
rather than merely discovered by the reason of 
the philosopher. They are conventional in the 
sense that they represent some voluntary agree- 
ment on the part of the members of the com- 
munity they govern, whether that consist in 
obeying the edicts of the emperor or in giving 
consent to the enactments of the senate. 

So far as it is conventional, the law of one 
community differs from another; and within the 
history of a single community, the positive law 
changes from time to time. But such bodies of 
law, “however modified by accident or custom,” 
the Roman jurists. Gibbon says, conceived as 
“drawn from the rule of right.” The fact that 
“reason prescribes” this rule was their explana- 
tion of certain common elements which all bod- 
ies of positive law seem to contain. 

The principles underlying all codes of civil 
law, whether discovered directly by reason or 
drawn inductively, as Grotius later suggests, 
from the comparative study of diverse legal sys- 
tems, comprise the precepts of what the Ro- 
mans, and later Aquinas, call “natural law.” 
Thus these writers seem to re-affirm, though in 
somewhat different language, Aristotle’s point 
that what is naturally just is the same for all 
men everywhere and always, while the laws of 
Greece and Persia represent diverse convention- 
al determinations of the universal prindples of 
justice. 

The theory of natural right and natural law, 
as expressed in the writings of Hobbes, Locke, 
and Kant, as well as in the ancient and mediae- 
val tradition, is, of course, more fiilly treated in 
the chapters on Justice and Law. But one ex- 
ample of the distinction between natural and 
conventional justice may be instructive ilcrt* 
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Aquinas conceives positive rules as /'deterr 
minations” of, rather than **deductiQiis’* from, 
natural law. He treats such precepts as “Thou 
shalt not kill’* and “Thou shalt not steal” as 
conclusions that reason can draw deductively 
from the first principle of natural law, which is 
sometimes stated in the form of the command: 
Do goodf harm no one, and render to each his own. 
Because these precepts are the prescriptions of 
reason rather than enactments of the state, they 
can be interpreted as declaring that murder and 
larceny arc always and everywhere unjust. But 
what sort of kilting and taking of what is not 
one’s own shall be defined as murder and theft; 
and how offenders shall be tried, judged, and 
punished —these are matters which natural jus- 
tice or the precepts of natural law leave open for 
determination by the positive laws of each com- 
munity, according to its own constitution and 
its local customs. 

The theory thus exemplified, of the relation 
between conventional and natural justice, or bc' 
tween positive and natural law, applies to moral 
rules and ethical standards generally. For the 
same reason that a positive law which violates 
natural justice cannot be called “just” even 
though it is harmonious with the customs of the 
community, so no rule of conduct, however 
much it represents prevailing custom, can be 
approved as morally right if it violates the right 
as reason sees it. The defenders of natural law, 
which is also sometimes called “the law of rea- 
son,” proclaim the existence of an absolute 
standard, above the diversity and conflict of 
customs, by which their soundness is measured. 

Conflicting ethical doctrines raise many is- 
sues concerning what it is right for men to do or 
good for them to seek; but the moralists at 
least agree that morality is based on reason or 
nature. For them the facts of human nature or 
the intuitions of reason will ultimately decide 
the points in issue. However fisir apart Plato 
and Aristotle, Aquinas and Hegel, Kant and 
Mill may be in their conceptions or analyses 
of the right and the good, they stand together, 
at least negatively, on the question of how their 
disputes can be resolved: not by appealing to 
the mores of the tribe, not by looking to the 
conventions of the" community as a measure, 
by letting the customs of the majority 
decide. 


The deepest of all moral issues therefore ^ 
ists be tween those who think that morality some- 
how derives from nature or reason aid those 
who, like the ancient sophists or Montaigne or 
Freud, find its source in custom and convention. 
According to the side a man takes on this issue, 
he does or does iK>t believe it possible to dbcover 
standards independent of custom, thereby to 
judge whether customs are good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. On one belief, public manners are con- 
ventional determinations of moral principles or 
they are sometimes violations of them, just as 
positive laws are either determinations or vio- 
lations of natural law. On the other belief, the 
individual may be approved or condemned for 
conforming to or transgressing the manners or 
mores of his group; but those manners or mqres, 
whether they are liked or disliked by the in- 
dividual, are above any tenable, objective criti- 
cism. 

The controversy in jurisprudence and moral- 
ity between the naturalists or rationalists who 
appeal to man’s nature or reason, and the pori- 
tivists who hold that human customs cannot be 
appealed from, parallels a controversy in the 
theory of knowledge or science. The parallel isr 
sue, considered at greater length in the chapters 
on Hypothesis and Principle, can be stated by 
the question whether the foundation of science 
—even of such sciences as logic and mathemat- 
ics-consists of postulates or axioms. 

Axioms, like the precepts of natural law, are 
supposed to have a universality derived from 
the nature of human reason. They are self-evi- 
dent truths, compelling assent. Postulates, on 
the contrary, arc like rules of positive law— vol- 
untarily accepted assumptions which, when 
agreed upon by the experts in a certain science, 
become its conventional basis. In science as in 
law, the positivists recognize nothing beyond 
the agreement of men to determine what sludl 
be taf^en for granted as true or just. 

The difference between nature and conven- 
tion also enters into the traditional discussion 
two of the moat characteristic activities of man: 
speech and political associatiem. 

Noone disputes whether the focultycf speech 
is natural to man. It is as natural hr isw^to 
speak as for dogs to bark or birds to $iog» Bnt 
the question is whether any human 
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leaving a certain vocabulary and syntax, is nat- 
ural or conventional. The answer seems to be 
dictated at once by the hicts of the matter. 

Human languages exist or have existed in 
great number and diversity, and those which 
still endure have gradually developed and are 
undoubtedly subject to further change. Hence, 
according to the traditional understanding of 
the natural and the conventional, these various 
tongues must represent conventional languages 
— originally invented by this human group or 
that, perpetuated by custom, altered by the 
conventions of usage. In contrast, the expres- 
sive sounds instinctively made by other ani- 
mab show themselves to be natural by the fact 
that they are common to all members of a spe- 
cies and do not change as long as the species 
endures. 

Nevertheless, as the chapter on Language in- 
dicates, the writers of the great books consider 
the hypothesis of a natural human language. 
The Old Testament story of the Tower of Ba- 
bel is sometimes interpreted as implying the ex- 
btence of one language for all men before God 
confounded their speech and diversified their 
tongues. The story of Adam’s giving names to 
the various species of plants and animals in the 
Garden of Eden is also cited by those who think 
there can be natural as well as conventional 
signs. In Plato’s Cratylus the attempt is made to 
discover the natural names for things, or at least 
to discern some natural basis for the words of a 
conventional language like Greek. 

These who reject the hypothesis of a single 
human language from which all others have de- 
veloped by diversification, or who regard apurely 
natural language as impossible in the very na- 
ture of the case, sometimes acknowledge the 
possibility of certain common elements— prin- 
ciples of syntax, if not words— present in all hu- 
man languages. The discovery of the common 
rules of speech was the object of the speculative 
grammarians in the Middle Ages, and of those 
who, like Arnauld and others, later tried to 
formulate a “universal grammar.” On their 
view, all languages, even if they are convention- 
al as written or spoken, may have the same nat- 
ural basis in the fact that they are all used to 
express what men can naturally perceive or 

^ As in the case of language, so in the case of so- 


ciety, the question is whether the family and 
the state are wholly natural, wholly convention- 
al, or partly one and partly the other— their in- 
stitutions being erected by choice and custom 
upon a natural basis. And as in the case of lan- 
guage, here too the great books do not, for the 
most part, give cither of the extreme answers. 
They do not say that the state is entirely natu- 
ral, that it is the expression of human instinct 
as the bee-hive and the ant-mound arc instinc- 
tive formations. Nor do they say that the state 
is completely conventional, that it comes into 
existence only as the result of voluntary ai^ia- 
tion on the part of men contracting to li^e to- 
gether in a political community. f 

While Aristotle says that “man is by nature a 
political animal,” and that the state is, there- 
fore, “a creation of nature,” he also distinguishes 
between the ways in which men and other ani- 
mals are gregarious. Unlike the association of 
animals, which he attributes to instinct, the so- 
ciety of men rests on reason and speech. “Man 
is the only animal,” he writes, “endowed with 
the gift of speech . . . intended to set forth the 
expedient and the inexpedient, and therefore 
likewise the just and the unjust.” Because of 
these things, cities differ from one another, as 
bee-hives or ant-mounds do not. 

The diversity of states represents for Aristotle 
a deliberate inventiveness on the part of reason 
and an exercise of free choice— certainly inso- 
fer as states are politically constituted, each with 
its own constitution. Aristotle’s remark that 
while “a social impulse is implanted in all men 
by nature,” yet “he who first founded the state 
was the greatest of benefactors,” may look self- 
contradictory; but its two parts can be read as 
quite consistent with one another, if the first is 
taken as signifying the natural basis of the state 
(in a social impulse), and the second as saying 
that a certain convention (a constitution) is re- 
quired to shape that impulse before any state is 
actually established. 

As Aristotle is sometimes interpreted to up- 
hold the theory that the state is entirely natu- 
ral, so Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau arc often 
read as maintaining the opposite extreme — that 
it is entirely conventional. The extreme inter- 
pretation is based on the sharpness with which 
each of them distinguishes between men living 
in a state of nature and in a state of civil society* 
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Though they difFer among themselves in their 
exposition of these two conditions of man, they 
seem to agree that for men to pass from a state 
of nature, whether hypothetical or historical, in 
which men live in anarchy or at least in isok' 
tion, it is necessary for them to enter into a 
contract or compact with one another. Since 
this social contract is the original, or origi- 
nating, convention by which the common- 
wealth or civil society is established, it would 
seem to follow that, on their view, the state is 
entirely a product of convention, and in no 
way natural. 

Yet Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, each in 
his own way, add a qualification in favor of the 
naturalness of the state, just as Aristotle qualifies 
his remark that “the state is a creation of na- 
ture” by praising the man “who first founded 
the state.” The exponents of the social contract 
theory of the state’s origin find in the nature of 
man or in his reason an instinct, a need, or a kw 
which impels or bids him to seek assocktion 
with others for the sake of advantages which he 
cannot enjoy apart from civil society. This suf- 
fices to affirm the existence of a natural basis 
for the convention or contract which establishes 
the state. 

These apparently opposed theories of what is 
natural and what conventional about the state 
thus appear to approach each other, though one 
starts from an emphasis on the slate’s natural- 
ness, the other from its conventional origin. The 
whole problem is, of course, further treated in 
the chapters on Family and State; but one 
point which the foregoing discussion suggests 
receives special consideration in still another 
chapter. The point concerns the relation be- 
tween the idea of a constitution and the idea of 
a social contract. Both are conceived as the 
basic or primary convention which establishes 
the state. The question whether the two ideas 
are interchangeable or only analogous is exam- 
ined in the chapter on Constitution, 

Custom is both a cause and an effect of habit. 
The habits of the individual certainly reflect the 
customs of the community in which he lives; 
and in turn, the living customs of any social 
group get their vitality from the habits of its 
^itembers. A custom which docs not command 
general compliance is as dead as a language no 


longer spoken or a kw no longer observed., This 
general complknce consists in nothing more 
than a certain conformity among the habits of 
individuals. 

The continuity between custom and statute 
as parts or phases of the positive kw rests upon 
the rektionofboth to habit. “Custom,” accord- 
ing to Aquinas, “has the force of a kw, abolishes 
kw, and is the interpreter of kw” precisely be- 
cause it operates through the habits of the peo- 
ple. “By repeated external actions,” such as 
produce a custom, “the inward movement of 
the will and the conceptions of the reason are 
most revealingly declared,” and, according to 
Aquinas, “all law proceeds from the reason and 
will of the lawgiver.” The kw which a prince or 
a people enacts, to become effective as sockl 
regulation, must develop a particular habit of 
conduct in many individuals. Then and only 
then does a new enactment obtain the full force 
of kw. To remain effective it must continue to 
have the support of “the customs of the coun- 
try.” 

Without that support it may be a kw on the 
books but not in practice, for the authority of a 
kw cannot long prevail against a contrary cus- 
tom, except through a degree of coercion so op- 
pressive as to produce rebellion. That is also 
why the customary or unwritten rule—usually 
the primitive form of positive kw—is less flex- 
ible, less amenable to change or modification. 
Custom is a conservative factor. “There is 
nothing more difficult to take in hand,” writes 
Machiavelli, nothing “more perilous to con- 
duct, or more uncertain in its success, than to 
take the lead in the introduction of a new order 
of things. The innovator has for enemies all 
those who have done well under the old con- 
ditions, and lukewarm defenders in those who 
may do well under the new.” 

Just as custom may either support the written 
law or render it ineffective, so custom works in 
opposite directions as a social force. It is both a 
ketor of cohesbn and of division among men— 
a cause of what is called “social solidarity” and a 
barrier separating peoples from one another. 
When the Athenians refuse to ally themselves 
with the Persians, they chide the Spartans, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, for fearing that they 
“might make terms with the bari^rian.” For 
all ^ gold on eastiw tell the Spartan 
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they dsnild not ‘•take part with the 


MdScs/* To do so would betray “our common 
brotherhood with the Greeks, our common 
language, the altars and sacrifices of which we 
sdi partake, and the common character which 
we bear.” 

The barbarians or the gentiles— to use the 
traditional names for aliens or foreigners— are 
excluded by a social, not a geographic, bound- 
ary line, the line drawn between those who 
store a set of customs and all outsiders. When the 
stranger is as^ilated, the group does not adopt 
him; he adopts the customs of the community. 
The very word “community** implies a multi- 
tude having much in common. More important 
than the land they occupy arc the customs they 
share. 


The Federalists, advocatmg tbepoKtkaSunion 
of the thirteen American states, could urge its 
feasibility on the ground that a social union al- 
ready existed. “Providence has been pleased to 
give this one connected country,” Jay writes, 
“toone united people— a people descended from 
the same ancestors, speaking the same language, 
professing the same religion, attached to the 
same principles of government, very similar in 
their manners and customs.” 

Those who today advocate world federal 
union cannot similarly point to a world society 
already in existence. They can only hope! that 
if the separate states were to unite politiottliy, 
the social cohesion of the worId*s people m|ght 
subsequently develop as a result of the fostering 
of universal customs by universal law. 
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CH 7 [11 34^1 3-1135*4] 382c-d / Politics, bk i, 
ch 6 448C'449b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [1412- 
1435] 79b-d 

12 EmoTETus: Discourses, bk i, ch 2, 107a'b; ch 
II, 117b'c; bk II, ch ii, ISOa-lSla 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 18 264d 

14 Plutarch: Th€mistocles,9i9ib-c / Marcus Cato, 
285c'd 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk h, 24a; bk hi, 58b'd 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 14-16 4c- 

5b; par 19-30 5d'8d csp par 25-27 7a-d; bk 
HI, par 13 16c'd; par 15 17a-b; bk vi, par 2 
35a'c; par n-13 38b'39c / City of God, bk xv, 
CH 16 410b-411d / Christian Doctrine, bk ii, 
CH 19-26 646b'650a; ch 39-40 654c'656a; 
BK HI, CH 10, 661d'662a; ch 12-14 662C'663d; 
ch 18-22 664d'666c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 61d'62a; 75a'b; 
78b'C; 96a; part ii, 140b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk xii, 
141d'142b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 46b'47c; 93b'C; 102a- 
103a; 143C'144a; 281a'284c; 307b; 424d- 
426b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act ii, sc ii [249-259] 
43b / Troilus and Cressida, act h, sc ii [1-206] 
113c'115c / King Lear, act i, sc ii [1-22J 247d- 
248a / Henry Vlll, act i, sc hi [3-5] 555b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 32C'33a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part 11, 46b'C; part 
in,48b'49d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, the affects, def 
27 419a'b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 309 228b; 312 229a; 325 
230b-231a; 381-385 238b'239a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, 90a-d; bk i, 
ch 11, sect 8-12 105d'107d passim; sect 21-26 
llla'112b; bk ii, ch xxi, sect 71, 197d; ch 
XX vm, sect 10-13 230b-231c 

3$ Hume: Human Understanding, sect xn, dxv 
132, 509c'd 

36 Swift: GulUver, part i, 21b-23^; part 
76b'77a 
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<5. CStfsIMw €md tmtpemhn in tht mwral order. 
Ka. Tke oommtienai determination of 
moral judgments: Use moral evaiuation if 
conventions^ 

B6 Sternb: Tristram Shandy, 261a'b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 295b; 303d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws^ bk xviii, i32c; 
BK XIX, 139b'140d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 362a'b / Political Econ- 
omy, 369a'370a / Social Contract, bk iv. 
434b-435a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 346C'347a 

42 YiKiiTxFund^Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 270d- 
27la / Practical Reason, 307a'b / Intro, Meta- 
physic of Morals, 387b; 387d'388a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269b-271d; 286b 287a; 293b- 
302c passim; 307b-312a / Utilitarianism, 457c- 
458a; 475a-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 197a-b; 198b'd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, prep, 2b-c; part 
II, par 132 , 46c-d; par 138 48c-d; part hi, par 
i$o*-i 52 56c-57b; par 339 110b; par 355 112d- 
113a; additions, i 115a-d; 89 129d'130a; 91 
131a-d; 96-97 132C'133a / Philosophy of His- 
tory, intro, 166a-b; 170d-171c; part ii, 271d- 
272d; 273c; 279c-d; 280b-281b; part hi, 
311a-b; part iv, 333b-d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 305a; 313b-d; 314c- 
316a; 317a-d; 592d-593a 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 427a- 
b; 428b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 15d-16a; bk 
IV, 177d-178a; bk vi, 263a-265d passim; bk 
viii^ 303a-305b esp 304C'305a; bk x, 403a- 
405a; 442c-443b; bk xi, 476c-480a passim; 
514c-d; bk xii, 542d; bk xiv, 589a-c; 611a-c; 
epilogue i, 645a'646c; 647b-649d 

53 James: Psychology, 190a'191a; 886b'887a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 625a / War and 
Death, 757d-759a esp 759a / Civilization and 
Its Discontents, 792b-c 

Sh. The effect of custom on the training and 
character of men 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [ 886-1 no] 499b'502b 

6 Herodotus : History, bk i, 35 c-d 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 314b-c; bk iv, 344b- 
d; BK VI, S77eL-S79c / Lau/s, bk vk, 717d- 
718c 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk 11 , ch 3 [ 994 ^ 31 - 
995*51 513c 

10 Hippocrates: Airs, Waters, Places, par 23 
18a-c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 18 264d 

14 Plutarch: Lysander, 361a-d / Cleomenes, 

663b*c 

13 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 14-16 4 c- 
5b; par 19-30 5d-8d; bk vi, par 2 35a^; par 
XI -13 38b-39c / Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 
i»-i 3 682c->663c; ch iS-ee 664d'666c 

20 AOoxnas: Summa Theologica, part i-na, q 92, 
A REP I 213c-2l4c; a 2, rep 4 214d-215a,c; 


Q 95, a I, AN5 226c-227b; a 3 328c-229b; q 97, 
aa 2-3 236d-238b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xvi [64-78] 
23a-b; purgatory, vi [58-151] 61b-62c; para- 
dise, XV [97]-xvi [154J 129b-132a 
23 Hobbes: Lanathan, part i, 78b-c 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 22a-c; 42b'43d; 46b- 
47c; 63d-64b; 131b-132a; 524b-525d 
27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act hi, sc iv [161- 
170] 56b 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 78d-80a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part ii, 46b-c; part 
III, 48b-49d 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 6 173a; 97-98 190b , 

35 Locke Human Understanding, bk i, ch ii, 
sect 8-12 105d-107d passim; sect aolllOc- 
111a; sect 25 llld'112a; bk ii, ch xxi,\sect 
71, 197d > 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vnr, div 
66, 480b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 303d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 21d-22b; 
BK VII, 50c; bk xtx, 138c-140d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 347a'b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337c-338c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 92c-94b; 101b; 
291d-292d; 409d-413b passim 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall,Z%9h-Z9tih esp 

42 Kant: Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 387b; 
387d-388a 

43 Federalist: number 49, 159d'160a; number 
60, 184d 

43 Mill; Liberty, 269b-c; 293b-302c passim / 
Utilitarianism, 449c-d; 458a-b; 460a-461c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 150- 
152 56c-57b; par 164 59a-d; par 257 80b; 
additions, 9^97 132c-133a; 106 134a / 
Philosophy of History, part ii, 271c'273c 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 313a-314b; 317a-d; 
328c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 221b-d; bk 
viii, 303a-305b esp 303d-304b; 309b-c; bk 
XII, 542d; bk xv, 640d-641a 

53 James: Psychology, 733b- 734b 

54 Freud; Sexual Erilightenment of Children llQa- 
122a,c passim / War and Death, 757d-759d / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 799C'801a esp 
800c-801a / New Introductory Lectures, 834b-c; 
843c; 854d'855a 

6. Custom in relation to law 

6a. Constitutions, social contracts, positive 
laws, and manners as conventions 

7 Plato: Symposium, 154a-c / Crko, 216d- 
219a, c / Republic, bk ii, 3Ub-c / Theaetetus, 
528b-c; 531a-532a / Statesman, 600a-b / Laws, 
BK III, 665c-666c; bk vii, 7l6a-b; 718b'c; 
730d-731d; bk viii, 736c-737a; BK x, 760a'b 

8 Aristotle: Sophistical Rj ^ iaUons , ch 12 
tJ73*a7-3i] 238c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk V, ch 7 
1135*7) 382c-383a / PaUtics, bk hi, ch 16 
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ti387’^-73 486 * / Rioarie, w ti cs 13 {I373?*!- 

17] 617c-d 

14 Plutarsch; L^ntrgus, 33d-34b / Thmistocles, 
99b-c 

18 Avov^nsn: Confessions, bk in, par 15 17a-b/ 
City of God, bk iv, ch 4 190d; bk xix, ch 17, 
522d'523a; ch 24 528b'C 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
AA 2-3 227C'229b; a 4, ans 229b-230c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 78b-c; part ii, 
99ad01b esp 100c, lOla-b; 140b 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 46b'48b; 93b-94a; 102a- 
b; 281a-283c; 426a-b; 462d-463b; S19a-520b 

27 Shakespeare: King Lear, act i, sc ti [1-22] 
247d-248a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 94d-95b 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part ii, 45b-d 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 291-338 225a<233a esp 294 
225b-226b, 312 229a, 325-326 230b'231a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch 11, sect 12 27d- 
28a; sect 14-15 28b-c; ch vii, sect 94-CH 
VIII, sect 122 46a-53c esp ch viii, sect 95-99 
46c-47c; ch x, sect 132 55a-b; ch xiii, sect 
157-158 61c-62b; ch xv, sect 171 65a-b; ch 
XIX, sect 243 81d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part t, 22a-23a; 28a-b 

38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Laws, bk i, Ic-d; 
2d'3d; bk xix, 140c-142b; bk xxvi, 214d- 
215a; bk xxviii, 240b; 261a-262a,c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 1 387b,d'394d 
esp 391a-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 616d-617a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 71d'73a passim; 
75b-d; 86d-89c esp 87a, 87d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 419a'420b; 435a'436c; 
437c-d; 450d-451c 

43 Declaration of Inpependence: [7-28] la-b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269c-d; 270c-271b; 305b'312a 
passim, esp 307b-d / Representative Govern’- 
ment, 327b,d'332d passim 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 27^'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 211 
70a-c; par 217 72b-c; par 234 75d'76a / 
Philosophy of History, part ii, 271c-273c; 
part IV, 365b'C 

47 Goethe; Faust, part i I1972-1979] 46b'47a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 292a'297a esp 294a 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 427a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 680b- 
684a 

66 . The force of custom with respect to law 

5 Euripides: Bacchantes [877-911] 347b-c t 
Hecuba [798-805] 359d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 97d'98a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 344b'd; bk VH,401c-d 
/ Laws, BK ui; 665c-666c; bk iv, 678d-^79a; 
BK V, 692b-c; BK vzi, 713C'7i4c; 716a-b; 
718b-c; BK viii, 736c-737a 

8 Aristotle: Meta^ysics, bk 11, ch 3 1995*4-6] 

® Aristotle: PpUtscs, bk 1 * ch 6 448c-449b; 
BK 11, CH 8 {12^^4-23], 465b; bk nii ch t6 


[i 287'>5-8J 486a; bk v, ch 8 [r307*»3o-381 SOOd; 
SlOa; 512b-e ' 

14 Plutarch; Lycurgus, 36b-37b; 38b-d; 46b-c; 
47a-4da / Lycurgus-Numa, 63d^64a / Sohn, 
73d-74b 

15 Tacitus; Annals, bk ni, 57d^58b; bk iv, 
67d'68a; bK xi, 106a-107b; bk xii, lllb-c; 
BK xtv, 151d-152c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15 17a-b; 
BK V, par 14 30c-31a / City of God, bK xv, 
CH 16 410b-411d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Tkeologica, part i-n, q 95, 

A 3 228c-229b; q 96 , a 2 , ans 231c-232b: Q 97, 
AA 2-3 236d-238b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 78b-c; part n, 
108c; 130d-131a; 131c; 136d 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 47a-51a; 131b-132a; 
283c; 462c-46Sc 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act ii, 
sc I [1-4] 178d-179a 

30 Bacon; New Atlantis, 205d-206b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part ii, 45b'd 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 308 228b; 312 229a; 325-326 
230b'231a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, ch 
xxviii, sect 10-13 230b- 231c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 22a-23a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3c-d; 
BK X, 65b; bk xiv, 106b; bk xviii, 127c; 
bk xix, 135b-136b; 137c-140e; bk xxi, 168d- 
169a; bk xxiii, 188b-189a; 189d; 197c-198a; 
BK XXV, 212a; bk xxvi, 218d; 221a-c; 223a-c; 
bk xxviii, 237a-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 324d / Social Contract, 
bk h, 402b-c; 406c-d; bk hi, 419d-420a; bk 
IV, 434b'435a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 464c-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 77c-d; 80a; 
96b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 448d-449c 

43 Declaration of. Independence: [15-22] lb 
43 Federalist: number 27, 95c-d; number 49, 

159d-160a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 270c-271b; 308b [fia 1 ] / Rep* 
resentative Government, 329d'330a; 330d-331a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 204c-205b; 276a-b; 277b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 257 
80b; par 274 92a; par 339 110b; par 355 112d- 
113a; additions, 132 I37d-138b / Philosophy 
of History, part ii, 271c'273c; 277c-d; part 
m, 294c-d 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [1972-1979] 46b- 
47a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(y 292a-297a esp 294a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 317a-b 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk iit, 137e-139a 

7. CttstCoi ia social life 

Is. Cmtom BE unifyiag a commciiity 

6 Herodotus: History, rk vxn, 287i>d 

7 PidMe&*^La$vs, tK iv, 67Sc^79a; BKvii^TlOia'b 

13 VxRmL: BK BKf £7^ 
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(7# Oatam in social 7a» O/stom as unifying 
a community^ 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus^^l>c f Alcxander^SSlh- 
SeSc 

18 Augustine: Confesstonsy bk hi, par 15 17a-b / 
City of Cody bk xix, ch 7 SlSa-c; ch 17, 522d- 
523a; ch 24 528b-c / Christian DoctrinCy bk ii, 
CH 25-26 849b-650a; ch 39-40 654c-656a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part i-ii, q 95, 
A 3 228C'229b; Q 97, aa 2-3 236d'238b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy y purgatory, vi [58- 
151] 61b-62c; paradise, xv [97]-xvi [154] 
129b'132a passim 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany part i, 54c 

25 Montaigne: EssaySy 46b-47a; 131b-132a 

30 Bacon: New AtlantiSy 205d-206b 

31 Descartes: Discoursey part ii, 45b-d 

31 Spinoza: EthicSy part iv, appendix, xv 448c 

33 Pascal: PensceSy 294 225b-226b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit ofLawSy bk xix, 137c' 
d;138c'140c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pally la; 15d'16c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 389C'd 

43 Federalist: number 2, 31c'd; number 27, 
95c d 

43 Mill: ^Representative Govemmenty 424c-425b; 
428bc 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Eighty part hi, par 274 
92a / Philosophy of History y intro, 176b; 
PART i, 240d-241a; part ii, 260b-c; 277c; 
280b'281b 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist ManifestOy 421a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 254c'260a; 
263a'265d; bk vii, 288c-290b; bk x, 403a' 
405a; BK XI, 499c'500c; bk xii, 533a-534d; 
538d'539c; 556c-557b; epilogue i, 647b-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, epilogue, 
406a''C 

54 Freud: War and Death, 756a'd 

73. Custom as a barrier between communities 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk vii [27-36] 218b 

5 Aeschylus : Suppliant Maidens [ 825 - 965 ] lld- 
13b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 2a; 31d'32a; bk iv, 
13 7a' 138c; 143b'144b; bk viii, 287C'd 

7 Plato: Imws, bk iv, 678c'679a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [ 520-543] 117b-118a; 
BK IX [590-620) 295a'b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 46b-c / Themistocles, 
99b'C / Marcus Cato, 287d'288c / Alexander, 
562b'563c 

15 Tacitus : Histories, bk v, 295b'296a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 7 515a'C 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 14 663c'd 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Man of Law [4638-4644] 
238a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 96a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 44b'c; 46b'47a; 91d'98b 
esp 9!3b'94a; 477d-478a; 524b'd 

268^kbspbarb: Richard 11, act i, sc hi [154- 
*731 '325b / Merchant of Venice, act i, sc 111 


7hto7d 

[ 41 - 53 ] 410a; [ 106 - 138 ] 410C'411a; act iv, sc i 
[35-62] 425d'426a 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 205d'207b 
32 Milton: Areopagitica, 385b 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part 1 , 21b'23a; 2Sb'26a; 
part iv, 149b'150b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xv, llOa-b; 
bk xix, 139c-140a; bk xx, 146a'b; bk xxiv, 
206c; 207c'208a,c; bk xxv, 209a'b 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 355b-c 

40 Givkmti'. Decline and Pall, 15d'16b; 179d'183a 
esp 179d, 180d'181a; 207b-211c esp 208b-d; 
638d'639a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 224b'225a; 423d 
43 Mill: Liberty, 300a'302c passim / Representa- 
tive Government, 424c'428a passim, esp 427d; 
437b'C 

48 Melville: Moby Dic1{, 60b'65a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk viii, 309b'c; 
bk IX, 362d-363a; bk xi, 515C'521c passim 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, epilogue, 
406a'C 

54 Freud: War and Death, 755c'757a passim / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 788b'C 

7c. Custom as determining economic needs or 
standards 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 318a-d 

14 Plutarch: Marcus Cato, 285c'd / Lysander, 
361a'd 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 58b'd 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 131b'132a; 489b-490c 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v, sect 46-49 
35 a'd; ch xvi, sect 184 68 b'd 

38 Spirit of Laws, bk xviii, 128b- 
c; bk xix, 136c'137b; bk xxi, 153a'C 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 10b'12c; bk v, 
383C'd 

50 Marx: Capital, 17d'18a; 28d'29b; 44d'45c; 
66C'67a; 81b'C; 112a'C 

Id, The influence of custom on the liberty of 
the individual 

6 Thucydides: War, bk H,396C'd 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 22 a'C; 42b-c; 46b'47c; 

143c'144a; 307b; 424d-426b esp 426a-b 
27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act ii, sc ii [ 136 - 
164 ) 365c'366a; sc iii [i 19 - 13 1 ] 367b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 84b, d; 
BK XIX, 138a'c; 142a; 145b'C 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 324a'b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 41a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269b-271d; 293b-302c; 3076- 
312a passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 355 
112d'113a; additions, 123 136d-137a / Phi' 
losophy of History, part ii, 279c-281b; part 
HI, 310d'311b; part iv, 333b'C 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vhi, 303a'30Sb 
54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 

Analysis, 20c'd / General Introduction, 452c'd; 
573c / War and Death, 755d; 757 c-759d / 
Cmtization and Its Discontents, 776 b- 802 a,c 
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esp 7a0d'781d» 783b'785a, 788d-789b, 796b-c, 
799a'801c / NeU/ Introductory Lectures^ 853a'b 

8 . Custom in relation to order and progress: 
the factors of tradition and invention 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 344b>d / Lau/s, bk ii, 
654C'655b; bk iv, 678C'679a; bk v, 692b-c; 
BK VII, 717d-718c 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 3 [995*3-6] 
513c 

10 Hippocrates; Fractures, par i 74b,d'75a 

14 Plutarch: Agis 648b,d'656d passim / Cleo- 
menes, 663b-c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xi, 105d>107b; bk xn, 
lllb'C; BK XIV, 151d452c 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 506a-b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 846a'850a passim 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part wi, q 97, 
A 2 236d-237b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xiv [91- 
126] 74c-75a; xxviii [76-126] 96d-97c; para- 
dise, xv-xvi 128b-132a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch vi, 9b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 154b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 46b-51a; 131b-132a; 
143c-144a; 208b-c; 318c-319b; 458b-c; 462c- 
465c 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act ii, sc hi [119- 
128 ] 367b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 166c- 
d; THIRD DAY, 203c-d 

28 Harvey : Motion of the Heart, 285b-c / Circu- 
lation of the Blood, 306a'C; 319c-d / On Animal 
Generation, 364a-c; 457b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 14c-15d esp 
15a-b; 16c; 29b’C; 65b-c / Novum Organum, 
BK I, APH 39-46 109c-110c; APH 74 118b; aph 
77 118d-119b; aph 90 124d'125a / New Atlan- 
tis, 205d-207b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part ii, 45c-d 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 294 225b-226b; 325 230b- 
231a / Vacuum, 355a-358b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch xiii, sect 157 
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INTRODUCTION 


D efinition has been variously defined 
in the tradition of the great books. These 
diverse conceptions of what a definition is raise 
many issues. 

At one extreme, writers like Hobbes look 
upon definition as nothing more than an at- 
tempt to say what a word means— how it has 
been or is being used. At the other, writers like 
Aquinas regard definition as that act of the 
mind by which it expresses the nature of a thing 
or formulates its essence. 

In one technical view associated with the 
name of Aristotle, to define is to state the genus 
and diflferentia by which the species of a thing 
is constituted. In another theory of definition 
advanced by Locke and others, any combina- 
tion of traits which distinguishes one class or 
kind of thing from another defines the charac- 
ter common to all members of that class. In still 
another view, to be found in Spinoza, definition 
consists in giving the cause or genesis of a thing, 
in saying how the thing originated or was 
produced. 

Sometimes definition through causes employs 
the filial rather than the efficient or productive 
cause, and characterizes the thing by the end it 
naturally serves. And sometimes, as with Wil- 
liam James, definitions simply express the pur- 
poses or interests which we have in mind when 
we classify things to suit ourselves. 

In the tradition of the liberal arts of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic, these various concep- 
tions of definition are connected with contro- 
versies concerning the power and activity of 
the human mind, the relation of language to 
thought, the structure of science or, more gen- 
erally, the nature of knowledge, and the con- 
stitution of reality, with particular reference to 
the existence of universal and individuals and 
their relation to one another. 

These eonnections appear in the thought of 
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Aristotle and Spinoza, Hobbes and Locke, Aqui- 
nas and William James. Their views of the; way 
in which definitions should be construct^ or 
their conceptions of the function of definikons 
determine and reflect lines of agreement ‘land 
opposition on many other matters. The use of 
definitions in the great works of mathematics 
and natural science— by Euclid, Descartes, 
Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier, and Darwin— 
tends to exemplify now one, now another, 
theory of definition. Modern discussions of the 
nature of science and mathematics, especially 
discussions influenced by the development of 
mathematical logic— from Whewell, Mill, and 
Poincare to Whitehead, Russell, and Dewey— 
focus critical attention on the nature and role 
of definitions. 

Many other chapters provide an illuminating 
context for topics discussed in this one, espe- 
cially the chapters on Language and Logic, 
Idea, Principle and Reasoning, Philosophy 
and Science, and Truth. Though the issues 
concerning definition cannot be resolved apart 
from this larger context of controversy about 
the mind, reality, and knowledge, we can nev- 
ertheless formulate these issues in isolation. But 
in doing so we ought to bear in mind that they 
can be more readily understood in proportion 
as they are seen in the light of other relevant 
considerations. 

There is, first of all, the question about the 
object of definition. What is being defined 
when men make or defend definitions? This 
question broadens into the problem of nominal 
as opposed to real definitions. That is a complex 
problem which raises a number of further ques" 
tions. Are all definitions arbitrary, expressing 
the conventions of our speech or the particular 
purpose we have in mind when wc classify 
things? Or do some, if not all, definitions cx^ 
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press the real natures of the things defined ? Do 
they classify things according to luitural kinds 
which have reality apart from our mind and its 
interests? 

These issues are in turn related to the issue 
concerning the limits of definition and its ulti- 
mate principles— whether all things, or only 
some, are definable, and whether the indefin- 
able terms, without which definition is itself 
impossible, can be arbitrarily chosen or must 
always be terms of a certain sort. The sense in 
which definitions may be true or false and the 
sense in which they cannot be either, have a 
bearing on all these issues; and through them 
all run the divergent conceptions of how defini- 
tions can or should be constructed. 

When in the course of argument one man dis- 
misses the opinion of another by saying, “That 
is just a matter of definition,” the usual im- 
plication is that the rejected opinion has no 
truth apart from the way in which the man 
who proposed it uses words. He may even be 
accused of begging the question, of framing 
definitions which implicitly contain the con- 
clusion he subsequently draws from them. 

The underlying supposition here seems to be 
expressed by Pascal when, in his essay On Geo- 
metrical Demonstration, he asserts that “there is 
great freedom of definition and definitions are 
never subject to contradiction, for nothing is 
more permissible than to give whatever name 
we please to a thing we have clearly pointed 
out.” He calls “true definitions” those which 
are “arbitrary, permissible, and geometrical.” 
The only restriction he would place upon our 
freedom to make definitions is that “we must 
be careful not to take advantage of our freedom 
to impose names by giving the same name to 
two different things.” And even this case, he 
claims, is permissible “if we avoid confusion by 
not extending the consequences of one to the 
other.” 

If we are free to make whatever definitions 
we please, it would seem to follow that defini- 
tions cannot be matters of argument; and dif- 
ferences of opinion which result from differ-^ 
cnees in definition would seem to be irrecon- 
cilable by any appeal to reason or to fact. 

Such a conception of definition as verbal 
not seem to prevent Hobbes from holding 
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that definitionsare first principles or foundations 
of science. “In Geometry (which is the only sci- 
ence that it hath pleased God hitherto to be- 
stow on mankind), men begin,” he writes, “at 
settling the signification of their words; which 
settling of significations, they call D^nitions\ 
and place them in the beginning of their reckon- 
ing.” This shows, Hobbes thinks, “how neces- 
sary it is for any man that aspires to true knowl- 
edge to examine the definitions of former au- 
thors; and either to correct them, where they 
arc negligently set down; or to make them him- 
self. For the errors of definitions multiply them- 
selves, according as the reckoning proceeds.” 

For Hobbes, then, definition is verbal; yet 
definitions can also be true or false, and on the 
truth of definitions depends the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and opinion. “In the right 
definition of names,” he says, “lies the first use 
of speech; which is the acquisition of science.” 
Only when discourse “begins with the defini- 
tions of words” can it reach conclusions that 
have the character of knowledge. “If the first 
ground of such discourse be not definitions . . • 
then the end or conclusion is opinion.” 

Hobbes accurately reports the nature of ge- 
ometry when he says that in that science defini- 
tions serve as principles in reasoning or proof. 
The words “by definition” mark one of the 
steps in many Euclidean proofs. Descartes and 
Spinoza, proceeding in the geometrical man- 
ner, place definitions at the head of their works 
as ultimate principles to be used in validating 
their conclusions. But, unlike Hobbes, these 
writers do not seem to regard their definitions 
as merely verbal. Euclid goes further, as we 
shall presently sec, and offers what amounts 
to proo& of his definitions, or at least of their 
geometrical reality. Aristotle and Aquinas cer- 
tainly take the position not only that definitions 
arc principles, but also that definitions them- 
selves arc capable of being demonstrated. But 
they complicate the matter by insisting that 
definitions are neither true nor false, since, as 
Aristotle says, they do not involve “the asser- 
tion of something concerning something.** 

At least two questions seem to be involved in 
this familiar dispute about the arguability of 
definitions and their role in argumentation. To 
avoid confusion, they Aonli be kept distinct. 
One is the question of the truth and foMty of 
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It shoukl be separated frc»n,'€veii 
it is related to, the other questbn about 
vrbethcr all definitions are nominal, f.e., con- 
cerned only with assigning meanings to the 
words by which we name things. To under- 
stand what is involved in this second question, 
it niay be helpful to consider the relation of 
words, thoughts, and things in the process of 
definition. 

A tttcno^ARY IS supposed to contain defini- 
tions. It docs in part — insofar as the meaning of 
any word is expressed in a phrase containing 
other words which arc not synonyms for the 
word in question. The combined meanings of 
these other words determine the meaning of 
the word being defined. 

For example, one definition of the word 
‘‘brother” is “a male relative, the son of the 
same parents or parent.” Another is “a male 
member of a religious order.” These two defini- 
tions give different meanings for the same word. 
Tht dictionary is here recording two ways in 
which, as a matter of historical fact, the word 
has been used. It has been and can be used in 
still other ways. No one of these definitions can 
be called “right” and the others “wrong.” 

Dictionary definitions seem to be verbal and 
arbitrary in a number of ways. That the word 
“brother” should carry any of the meanings 
which the dictionary records is an accident of 
English usage. It is arbitrary that that partic- 
ular sound or mark should be the name for a 
male relative who is the son of the same par- 
ents. It would be equally arbitrary to restrict 
the meaning of the word “brother” to any one 
of its definitions. 

Nothing about a word limits the number of 
distinct meanings with which it can be used. As 
Locke says, “every man has so inviolable a lib- 
erty to make words stand for what ideas he 
pleases, that no one hath the power to make 
others have the same ideas in their minds that 
be has, when they use the same words that he 
does.” A word is thus a conventional sound or 
mark, which can be given any meaning con- 
ventbO assigns to it. When that meaning is cx- 
piessed m o/Aer words, we have a verbal defini- 
tidn, and such definitions are certainly nominal 
id:4:m ^sc^thait they state the meaning of 


But arc they merely nondiud? Are they en^ 
tirely arbitrary? That this word riiOuld be used 
to name this thing is arbitrary, but that when 
it is so used a certain definition also applies 
may not be arbitrary. Among the several verbal 
definitions of a word, the one which applies in 
any particular case will depend upon the char- 
acter of the thing which the word is used 
to name. 

For example, if John and James arc sons of 
the same parents, the name “brother” applies, 
but not with the same definition which Is re- 
quired for the application of the name to Mark 
and Matthew who, unrelated by blood| arc 
members of the same monastic order. Whai the 
word “brother” is used to mean may be ajrbi- 
trary, but when it is used now of John and 
James, and now of Mark and Matthew, it 
would be misapplied if it did not carry the ap- 
propriate definition. Which definition is appro- 
priate in each case docs not seem to be arbi- 
trary, since that appropriateness depends not 
on our will but on the objective facts of the 
case — the actual relation of the persons called 
“brothers.” 

Precisely because the word is used to name a 
thing, the definition of the word as so used does 
more than state the meaning of the word. It 
states something about the character of the 
thing named. Definitions remain merely verbal 
only so long as the words they define arc not 
actually used to name or to signify things in 
some way. Whenever a thing is named or sig- 
nified, the definition which gives the meaning 
of the word must also signify something about 
the nature of the thing. 

“In the natural order of ideas,” writes Lavoi- 
sier, “the name of the class or genus is that 
which expresses a quality common to a great 
number of individuals; the name of the species, 
on the contrary, expresses a quality peculiar to 
certain individuals only. These distinctions arc 
not, as some may imagine, merely metaphysical, 
but are established by Nature.” 

Yet it may be said that the definition is still 
nominal, for it depends entirely on the mean- 
ings of the words which express it. For example* 
one definition of “brother” involves the mean- 
ings of such words as “male” and “relative,** 
“son,” “par^t,” and ‘^samc.” If we were to 
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look words up in a ^tionaiy, the def** 
initions we found would involve the meanings 
of still other words, and so on in an endlessly 
circukr fashion. Furthermore, we would find 
the account of certain words, such as “relative** 
and “same,** somewhat unsatisfactory as defini- 
tions because the meaning of the defining words 
would immediately involve the meaning of the 
word to be defined. To say that “same” means 
“not other’* or “not different*’ seems the same 
as saying “same” means ‘‘same.*’ Yet we must 
know the meaning of “same,** for otherwise we 
could not understand the meaning of “brother,” 
in the definition of which the word “same” 
appears. 

That some words seem to have indefinable 
meanings suggests that not all meanings are 
merely verbal or nominal, and that the mean- 
ing of every word cannot be found in the mean- 
ings of other words. In the Preface to his dic- 
tionary, Dr. Johnson observes that “as nothing 
can be proved but by supposing something in- 
tuitively known, and evident without proof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of words 
too plain to admit of definition.** The circular- 
ity of the dictionary is thus avoided. When we 
trace meanings from one word to another, we 
finally come to words whose meanings we seem 
to understand immediately, or at least without 
reference to the meanings of other words. 

Just as the arbitrary character of verbal def- 
initions seems to be removed by the considera- 
tion of the things which words name or signify, 
so the purely nominal character of definitions 
seem to be removed by recourse to meanings 
which are understood without further verbal 
explanation— meanings which may in feet be 
incapable of such explanation. 

Not all writers agree with Dr. Johnson. All 
of them would admit that some words must be 
left undefined in order to define others, but 
which shall be used as indefinable and which 
shall be defined is, in the opinion of some,' a 
loatter of choice. It is not something which can 
determined by the order intrinsic to ouf 
ideas or meanings. Ihe iiue between the math** 
cmatical logicians who think that we are free 
to choose oiir primitive or indefinable terms, 
^ttd those who, like Aquinais, think that 
tain temw, sueh as Mftei Oiae, and ydla- 


ium, impose themselves upon our minds as prin* 
ciples, leaving us no choice, parallels the isme 
between the view that the principles of a sci- 
ence consist of postulates vduntarily assumed 
and the view that they are axiomatic or un- 
avoidable. 

Par from regarding such basic indefinable 
terms as clearest and most indisputable in mean- 
ing, Spinoza thinks that “these terms signify 
ideas in the highest degree confused.*’ For him 
“the true definition of any one thing ... ex- 
presses nothing but the nature of the thing de- 
fined.** But to arrive at the true definition, it is 
necessary to discover the cause of the thing. 
For “every existing thing,** he writes, “there is 
some certain cause by reason of which it exists.” 
This cause “must either be contained in the 
nature itself and definition of the existing thing 
... or it must exist outside the thing.’* In the 
latter case, the definition of the thing always 
involves a statement of the external cause of its 
existence. 

Accordingly, Spinoza rejects the traditional 
type of Aristotelian definition as purely sub- 
jective— a matter of individual memory and 
Imagination. “Those who have more frequently 
looked with admiration upon the stature of 
men,” he writes, “by the name man will under- 
stand an animal of erect stature, while those 
who have been in the habit of fixing their 
thoughts on something else will form another 
common image of men, describing man, for in- 
stance, as an animal capable of laughter, a biped 
without feathers, a rational animal, and so 
on; each person forming universal images of 
things according to the temperament of his own 
body.” 

However the issue between Spinoza and Aris- 
totle is resolved, both seem to agree that more 
is involved in the process of definition than the 
statement of verbal equivalences. “We hav^ a 
definition,” Aristotle says, “not where we have 
a word and formula identical in meaning (for in 
that case all formulae or sets of words would be 
ddinitions).” The formula which is expresabd 
in a phrase or combination of words mus^ state 
Dhe nature or essence of a thing, not just the 
Iteaning of a word. *The frwhnula . . . in whidk 
^the term itself is not present btit its meaning is 
eiepressed, thk,” according to Aristotle, “is the 
Ibnhula ^ the es^nee of thing” and, 
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adds, **there is an essence only of those things 
whose fonnula is a definition.” 

Even supposing the truth of these state- 
ments, which Hobbes or Locke certainly would 
question, the problem of real as opposed to 
nominal definition requires further examina- 
tion. To explore the matter further, let us take 
two of the most famous definitions to be found 
in the great books. Both are definitions of man 
—“featherless biped” and “rational animal.” 
As we have seen, these definitions must remain 
purely nominal— only stating the meaning of 
the word “man” — until that word is used to 
name some kind of thing. If, however, we apply 
the word “man” to existing entities which 
combine the characteristics of having two legs 
and lacking feathers, then “featherless biped” 
defines, not the word “man,” but a class of real, 
that is, existing things. In addition to being 
nominal, the definition is now also real in the 
sense that the class or kind which it determines 
has existing members. 

That animals exist may similarly be a fact of 
observation. But “animal” is only one of the 
two terms in the other nominal definition of 
“man.” In order to make “rational animal” 
more than a nominal definition, it is necessary 
to verify the existence of animals which possess 
a certain characteristic, rationality^ not pos- 
sessed by all animals. If rationality in some de- 
gree belonged to all animals, then the word 
“man” (nominally defined by “rational ani- 
mal”) would be synonymous with “animal.” 
But, unlike feathers, the presence or absence of 
which seems readily observable, the possession 
or lack qf rationality is difficult to ascertain. 

Here we face two possibilities. One is that we 
can never be sure that some existing animals 
are and some are not rational. Then the defini- 
tion “rational animal” will never become real. 
It will always remain merely nominal, the state- 
ment of a possible meaning for “man,” but one 
which we cannot employ when we apply the 
word to name any existing thing. The other 
possibility is that we can infer the existence of a 
special class of animals (distinguished by the 
poss^ion of reason) from such evident facts as 
die activities of reading and writing, activities 
not performed by all animals. Then, members 
of the class defined having been found to exist, 
“jatkmal animal” becomes a real definition of 


the beings to which we also arbitrarily assign 
the name “man.” 

The process of verification by which a nom- 
inal is converted into a real definition can be 
regarded as the demonstration of a definition. 
Strictly speaking, it is not the definition which 
is thereby proved. It is rather a proposition in 
which the subject of the definition is affirmed 
to exist, or in which a subject already known to 
exist is said to have a certain definition. For 
example, it is not the definition “rational ani- 
mal” which is proved, but the proposition 
“there exists an animal which differs from kther 
animals in being rational,” or the proposition 
“the real being which we call ‘man* is both an 
animal and rational, and he alone is rational.*’ 
If these propositions cannot be proved, “ration- 
al animal” remains a purely nominal definition. 

That definitions are not as such cither true or 
false is unaffected by the distinction between 
real and nominal definitions. The point is sim- 
ply that a definition, which is always linguisti- 
cally expressed by a phrase, never a sentence, 
neither affirms nor denies anything, and so can- 
not be cither true or false. “Featherless biped” 
or “son of the same parents” makes no assertion 
about reality or existence. 

Yet there is a special sense in which defini- 
tions can be true or false, which does have a 
bearing on the distinction between real and 
nominal definitions. Pascal suggests three alter- 
natives with regard to the truth or falsity of 
definitions. “If we find it impossible,” he 
writes, “it passes for false; if we demonstrate 
that it is true, it passes for a truth; and as long 
as it cannot be proved to be either possible or 
impossible, it is considered a fancy.” 

According to Aquinas, there are two ways in 
which a definition can be false. In one way, 
when the intellect applies “to one thing the 
definition proper to another; as that of a circle 
to a man. In another way, by composing a def- 
inition of parts which arc mutually repugnant. 
A definition such as ‘a four-footed rational ani- 
mal’ would be of this kind ... for such a state- 
ment as ‘some rational animals are four-footed* 
is false in itself.” 

But the truth or felsity of that statement can 
conceivably be argued, and therefore it is not 
so clear an example of a false definition as ono 
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^hich, in Pascal’s terms* plainly represents an 
impossibility. Suppose someone offered “round 
square” as the nominal definition of “rectacy- 
cle.” The phrase “round square” expresses a 
self-contradiction, and in consequence the defi- 
nition is false. Its falsity is tantamount to the 
impossibility of there being any such figure as a 
rectacycle which has the definition proposed. 

The truth of a definition— which is nothing 
more than its freedom from self-contradiction 
—is equivalent to the possibility^ as opposed to 
the impossibility, of the thing defined. To call 
the definition “son of the same parents” or 
“featherless biped” true is to say that the words 
defined— “brother” or “man”— signify possible 
existences. In short, only those nominal defini- 
tions which are true can ever become real, and 
they become real inly when the possibility 
they signify is actually known to be realized in 
existence. 

The method of Euclid’s Elements illustrates 
the foregoing points. Euclid defines certain geo- 
metrical figures, such as triangle, parallelogram, 
square. These definitions may appear to be free 
from contradiction, but that does not tell us 
whether they are more than nominal. The de- 
fined figures are possible, but the question is 
whether they exist in the space determined by 
Euclid’s postulates. 

To show that they do exist, Euclid under- 
takes to construct them according to his postu- 
lates which permit him the use of a straight 
edge and a compass for purposes of construc- 
tion. When in Proposition i Euclid proves that 
he can construct an equilateral triangle, he es- 
tablislies the geometrical reality of the figure 
defined in Definition 20. A geometrical con- 
struction is thus seen to be what is called an 
“existence proof.” It converts a nominal into a 
real definition. Figures which cannot be con- 
structed must be postulated; as, for example, 
the straight line and the circle. Postulates i and 
3 ask us to assume that a straight line can be 
drawn between any two points and that a circle 
J'an be described with any center and radius. 
These postulates give Defirdtions 4 and 15 their 
geometrical reality. 

Though themethpd of construction is pecu- 
liar to geometry, the relation of definitions to 
proofs or postulates of existence is the same for 


all sciences. Until a definition ceases to be nom- 
inal and becomes real, it cannot be used scien- 
tifically in the demonstration of other conclu- 
sions; to use a merely nominal definition in the 
proof begs the question. 

If the existence of the thing defined is either 
directly observable or self-evident, no proof or 
postulation of existence is required. In theol- 
ogy, for example, there are those who think 
that the existence of God is immediately seen 
in the definition of God. Descartes and Spinoza 
seem to be of this opinion. 

Descartes argues that “eternal existence” is 
necessarily included in the idea of God as “a 
supremely perfect Being.” This is so evident, 
he declares, that “existence can no more be 
separated from the essence of God than can its 
having its three angles equal to two right angles 
be separated from the essence of a triangle, or 
the idea of a mountain from the idea of a val- 
ley.” Concerning substance or God, Spinoza 
holds that, since it pertains to its nature to 
exist, “its definition must involve necessary 
existence, and consequently from its definition 
alone its existence must be concluded.” 

On the other hand, there are those who think 
that the existence of God must be proved by 
inference from effect to cause. Supposing that a 
man understands the meaning of the word 
“God,” Aquinas maintains that it “does not 
therefore follow that he understands that what 
the name signifies exists actually, but only that 
it exists mentally.” Hence, he declares, it is nec- 
essary to prove the existence of God, “accept** 
ing as a middle term the meaning of the name,” 
but using an effect in “place of the definition of 
the cause in proving the cause’s existence.” 

The difference between these two positions 
might be summed up by saying that Descartes 
and Spinoza, like Anselm before them, think 
the definition of God is intrinsically real, where- 
as Aquinas thinks we must begin with a nom- 
inal definition of God, which becomes real only 
with proof of God’s existence. For some con- 
firmed atheists, any definition of God is not 
only nominal, but false— the definition of an 
impossible being, incapable of existing. 

There is still another issue about nominal and 
real definitions. The point involved is the one 
raised by Locke’s discussion of nominal and real 
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It is also ndsed by Aristotle’s discrim- 
ioatiQQ between essential and accidental uni* 
tics, the difference between the unity sig- 
nified by the phrase “featherless biped” and by 
the phrase “black man.” Both phrases look like 
definitions. Each designates a possible class of 
individuals and sets up the conditions for mem- 
bership in that class or exclusion from it. 

The distinction between them docs not rest, 
according to Aristotle, on the criterion of exist- 
ence. Both of the objects defined may exist, but 
whereas the first is truly a species, the second is 
only, in Aristotle’s opinion, an accidental vari- 
ety within the species man. Man, being a spe- 
cies, can have a real essence, and so any defini- 
tion of man — whether “featherless biped” or 
“rational animar’—can be a real definition, con- 
stituted by genus and differentia. But negro or 
aryan^ not being a species, but only a race or 
variety, has no essence as such. The definitions 
— “black man” and “white man”— indicate 
this in that they are constituted by two terms 
which are related as substance and accident, not 
as genus and differentia. 

Though Aristotle distinguishes these two 
types of formulae as essential and accidental 
definitions rather than as real and nominal defi- 
nitions, the one principle of distinction is close- 
ly related to the other, for only essential defini- 
tions can have real essences for their objects. 
Accidental definitions do little more than state 
the meanings of words, or express what Locke 
calls the “nominal essences” of things. He 
doubts that the definition of anything except a 
mathematical object can ever grasp the real cs- 
^ce of a thing. For him all definitions are 
iwminal, which is equivalent to saying that we 
n^cf define by means of the true genus and 
differentia, but always by accidental and exter- 
nal signs, or by stating the component parts of 
a complex whole. 

“Speaking of a man, or gold,” Locke ex- 
plains, “or any other species of natural sub- 
stance, as supposed constituted by a precise and 
essence which nature regularly imparts to 
ev^ry individual of that kind, whereby it is 
made to be of that species, we cannot be certain 
of the truth of any affirmation or negation 
of it. For man or gold, taken in this sense, 
iijtid used for species of things constituted by 
mal essences,, different from the complex idea 


in the mind of the speaker, stand for we know 
not what; and the extent of these species, with 
such boundaries, are so unknown and undeter- 
mined, that it is impossible with any certainty 
to affirm, that all men are rational, or that all 
gold is yellow.” 

This issue has many ramifications. In one 
direction it leads into Aristotle’s quarrel with 
Plato over the method of definition by division 
or dichotomy. In the Sophist and the Statesman, 
the search for definitions proceeds by the /divi- 
sion of a class of things into two sub-classe^, one 
of which is then further subdivided, and ^ on 
until a class is reached which has the character- 
istics of the object to be defined. The attempt 
to define a sophist, for example, starts withithe 
notion that he is a man of%rt, and proceeds by 
dividing and subdividing the various kinds of 
art. At one point in the course of doing this, the 
Athenian Stranger summarizes the process to 
that point. 

“You and I,” he says to Theaetetus, “have 
come to an understanding not only about the 
name of the angler’s art, but about the defini- 
tion of the thing itself. One half of all art was 
acquisitive— half of the acquisitive art was con- 
quest or taking by force, half of this was hunt- 
ing, and half of hunting was hunting animals, 
half of this was hunting water animals — of this 
again, the under half was fishing, half of fishing 
was striking; a part of striking was fishing with 
a barb, and one half of this again, being the 
kind which strikes with a hook and draws the 
fish from below upwards, is the art which we 
have been seeking, and which from the nature 
of the operation is denoted angling or drawing 
up . . . And now, following this pattern,” he 
continues, “let us endeavor to find out what a 
Sophist is,” 

The pattern as illustrated indicates that, in 
the course of division, one of the two classes is 
discarded while the other is subject to further 
subdivision. Aristotle’s criticbm of this pro' 
cedure turns partly on the fact that the divi- 
sion is always dichotomous, or into tti^o sub- 
classes, and partly on the &ct that the terms 
which Plato uses in a succession of subdivisions 
do not seem to have any systematic relation to 
one another. If the class of animals, for exam" 
pic, is divided into those with apd those with' 
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out feet* it makes a diffefence* according to 
Aristotk* what terms arc then used to di&r- 
entiate footed animals into their proper sub- 
classes. 

“It is necessary,*’ he insists, “that the divi- 
sion be by the diflFerentia of the differentia*, e.g., 
‘endowed with feet’ is a differentia of ‘animal’; 
again the differentia of ‘animal endowed with 
feet’ must be of it qua endowed with feet. 
Therefore we must not say, if we are to speak 
rightly, that of that which is endowed with feet 
one part has feathers and one is featherless (if 
we do this we do it through incapacity); we 
must divide it only into cloven-footed and not- 
clovcn; for these arc differentiae in the foot; 
cloven-footedness is a form of footedness. And 
the process wants always to go on so till it 
reaches the species that contains no difference. 
And then there will be as many kinds of foot as 
there are differentiae, and the kinds of animals 
endowed with feet will be equal in number to 
the differentiae. If then this is so, clearly the 
last differentia will be the essence of the thing 
and its definition.’’ 

As Aristotle quarrels with Plato’s method of 
division, so William lames takes issue with Aris- 
totle’s theory that a real essence is defined when 
the right differentia is properly chosen within a 
certain genus of things. He tends to follow 
Locke’s notion that definitions indicate no 
more than the nominal essences of things, but 
he gives this theory a special twist by adding 
the notion that all our definitions merely group 
things according to the interest or purpose, 
whether theoretical or practical, which moti- 
vates our classification of them. This has come 
to be known as the pragmatic theory of 
definition. 

“My thinking,’’ writes James, “is first and 
last and always for the sake of my doing.” After 
pointing out that Locke “undermined the fal- 
lacy” of supposing that we can define the real 
essences of things, he goes on to say that “none 
of his successors, as far as I know, have radically 
escaped it, or seen that the only meaning of es- 
sence is teleological, and that classification and 
^eption are purely teleological weapons of the 
^ind. The essence of a thing is that one of its 
properties which is so important for my interests 
that in comparison with it I may neglect the 
. , . The properties which are important 


vary from man to man and from hour tohotir*^ 
In a footnote James adds: “A substance like 
oil has as many different essences as it has uses 
to different individuals.” The classification of 
natural as well as artificial objects should there- 
fore proceed according to the advice Mepiris- 
tophcles gives to the student in Goethe’s Faust. 
“You will have more success,” he says, “if you 
will learn to reduce all, and to classify each ac- 
cording to its use.” But if this is so, then no one 
scheme of classification, more than any other, 
represents the real structure or order of nature. 
Nature indifferently submits to any and alt divi- 
sions which wc wish to make among existing 
things. Some classifications may be more sig- 
nificant than others, but only by reference to 
our interests, not because they represent reality 
more accurately or adequately. It does not mat- 
ter, therefore, whether we define by genus and 
differentia, by other characteristics in combina- 
tion, or by reference to origins or functions. 

Darwin’s scheme of classification provides 
evidence relevant to this whole issue. As indi- 
cated in the chapters on Animal and Evolu- 
tion, Darwin thinks that his genealogical clas- 
sification of plants and animals comes nearer to 
the natural system of living organisms than the 
classifications proposed by his predecessors. 
“The Natural System,” he writes, “is a genea- 
logical arrangement, with the acquired grades 
of difference, marked by the terms, varieties, 
species, genera, families, etc.; and we have to 
discover the lines of descent by the most per- 
manent characters whatever they may be and 
of however slight vital importance.” Hence- 
forth, following his method, “systematists will 
have only to decide . . . whether any form be 
sufficiently constant and distinct from other 
forms, to be capable of definition; and if de- 
finable, whether the differences be sufficiently 
important to deserve a specific name,” 

But Darwin’s statement re-opens rather than 
resolves the great traditional questions. Alt the 
various grouping made in classification dlivi- 
sions which the classifier finds useful to itapose 
on nature, or do they represent lines of real 
distinction in the very nature of things? If the 
latter is the case, either wholly or in part, are 
we able to do more than approxim^e real d^- 
tinction by whatever meth^ cS definition ym 
employ? Can we discover real ^aes, tusmsr 
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tially distinct fmm one another, and can our 
definitions formulate the essence of each? 

The search for definitions basically belongs to 
the activity of the human mind in all its scien- 
tific or dialectical efforts to clarify discourse, to 
achieve precision of thought, to focus issues and 
to resolve them. 

Men have no other way of coming to terms 
with one another than by defining the words 
they use to express their concepts or meanings. 
They make terms out of words by endowing 
words with exactness or precision of meaning. 
Definition does this and makes possible the 
meeting of minds either in agreement or in dis- 
pute. Definition also makes it possible for any 


mind to submit itself to the test of agreement 
with reality. Definition helps man to ask nature 
or experience the only sort of question to which 
answers can be found. 

The search for definitions has, perhaps, its 
most dramatic exemplification in the dialogues 
of Plato. Socrates usually leads the conversation 
in quest of them; though it is only in certain 
dialogues, such as the Sophist and the States^ 
man, that the making of definitions is practiced 
in detail. Two other books in this set are largely 
concerned with “ways of reaching and defending 
definitions— Aristotle’s Topics (which should be 
considered together with the opening chapters 
of his Parts of Animals) and Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, 
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663b'C 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[64i*X4-3i] 163d-164a; ch 2-4 165d>168c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q i, a 
7, REP I 7a-c; Q 2, A I, REP 2 lOd'lld; a 2, 
REP 2 lld-12c; Q 3, A 3, ANs lea d; a 5, ans 
17C'18b; Q 17, A 3 102d-103c; q 29, a i, 
RBP 1,3-4 162a-163b; a 2, rep 3 163b-164b; 
Q 44, A I, REP 1 238b-239a; a 3, rep 3 240b- 
241a; 0 58, a 5 303c-304c; q 75, a 4, ans 
381b'382a; q 85, a 6 458d-459c; Q 116, a i, 
contrary 592d'593d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part ii-zi, q 4 , 
A I, ANS 402a-403d; part in, q 2, a 2, ans 
711d'712d; q 60 , a 4 , rep 1 849C'850b 

23 Leviathan, part i, 55b-c; 56b; 59c-d; 

part IV, 270a-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 518d-519a 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 142d- 
143a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 4 137d- 
138b 

31 Descartes: Rules, xiii, 26b-c / Objections 
and Replies, postulate iv 131a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 8, schol 2 
356d-357d; part 11, prop 40, schol i 387b- 
388a; part iit, prop 4 398d 
33 Pascal: Vacuum, 372b-373b; 376b-377a / 
Geometrical Demonstration, 430b'431b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, ch 
xxxii sect 6-13 240d-243b; ch xxxii, 
sect 18 246c-247a; sect 24 247c-d; bk hi, 
CH III, sect 11*20 257a-260a esp sect 18-20 
259br260a; ch v, sect 14 267b-c; ch vi 
268b-283a; ch x, sect 17-21 295d-297b; ch 
XI, sect 15-24 303b-305d; bk iv, ch iv, 
SECT 11-17 326b-328d passim; ch vi, sect 
4-16 331d'336d passim; ch xii, sect 9 360d- 
361b 

, 35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
z 8 410a-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 179d-182b; 215d-216c / 
Science cfR^ht, 404d; 423d-424b 
,45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
i V lOa-b 

^44 Hbcel: Philosophy of History, intro, 176c; 
, 184d-l85a 

49 Dabwik: Origin of Species, 27b-29a csp 29a 
; 4!il> ‘Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilooue ii, 
#94M 

- IIIaiHEs: Psychology, 106a; 185a*b; 668a-671a; 

'/<42lHB83ft 


13. The purpose of definition: the darificstion 
of ideas 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 120a-b / Meno, 174a-179b / 
Euthyphro, 193c / Seventh Letter, 809c-810b 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk u, ch 14 
[98*1-2] 133 c-d / Topics, bk i, ch 18 [108* 
17-37] 152 b-d; bk vi, ch 1 [i39*>n-i5] 
192 b'C; CH 4 [141*26-32] 194 c; bk vih, ch 3 
[158*31-159*2] 214 d- 215 c / Metaphysics, bk 
IV, ch 4 525 a- 528 b; bk xi, ch 5 590 a-d / Soul, 
BK I, CH i [402^15-403*2] 631 d- 632 a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 2 

[648*^1-5] 172d / Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 23 [1398* 
15-27] 6^ j 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect ii 2p2a-b 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, b 85, 
A 3, REP 3 455b-457a \ 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56b; 58d^9a; 
PART IV, 269b-'C 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
142d-143a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 60b'C; 
61b'C / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 59 
112 b-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 23c-24a; xiii, 26b'C 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 430b- 
434b passim 

34 Newton: Principles, definitions, schol, 8b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch iv, 
SECT 6-14 260d-263a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, 
Div 62 478b-c; div 74 484a-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 113b-c / Practical Reason, 
293c-294b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 377d 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 4a- 
5c; part I, lOa-b; 21a-22c 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 361a'b 

46 H EC el: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 2 
9b'10a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 207d-208a 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, epilogue n, 694b-d 

53 James: Psychology, 314a-b; 669a-671a; 871a-b 

Ic. The limits of definition: the definable and 
the indefinable 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 384a-388a / Theaete- 
tus, 544c-547c / Seventh Letter, 809c-810b 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch 9 [992** 
^4“993*0 511a-b; bk 11, ch 2 [994^16-27] 
513a-b; bk v, ch 3 [ioi4'»3-i3] 534d; bk vii, 
CH 4-5 552b-554a; ch io-ii 5S8a-561a; ch 
13 [1039*15-23] 563a; ch 15 563c-564c; bk 
vHi, CH 3 [io43'*23-33] 568b; bk x, ch 8''9 
585b-586c 

17 Plotinus: Fifth Ennead, tr v, ch 6 231b'd 

19 Aquinas ; Summa Theologica, part i, Q h a 
7 , REP I 7a-c; Q 2 , A I, RBP 2 lOd-lld; a 2 , 
rep 2 lld-12c; Q 3 , A 3 , ANS 16a-d; a 5 , ans 
17c-18b; Q 29 , A I, REP I 162a463b; a 2 , 
REP 3 163b-164b; q 44 , a 3, rep 3 24ab- 
241a; q 85 , a i, rep 2 451c<-4S3e 
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30 Bagos: NotfUmOf^i^umf wit aph 59 IXlb>c 

31 Dbscartss: Rules^ xiz, 23c-’2^ 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part x, axiom 2 355d 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstratiotti 431b- 
434b; 442a^443b 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk 11, ch ix, 
SECT I 127d-128a; ch iv, sect 6 131a; ch 
XX, sect I 176b-c; bk ni, ch iv, sect 4-17 
260b-263c; ch vi 268b-283a passim, esp 
SECT 7-10 270b>271b; ch xi, sect 13-25 
302d-306c 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect vii, div 
49 471c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 29d-33d; 53b-54b; 
179d-182b; 215d-216c / Judgements 603a-604b 

43 Federalist: number 37, 119b420b 

44 Boswell: Johnsons 82b 

49 Darwin: Origin of SpecieSs 242a / Descent of 
Mans 346d-347b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces epilogue ii, 694b-d 

53 James: Psychologys 314a 

Id. The unity of a definition in relation to the 
unity of the thing defined 

7 Plato: LacheSs 32a-33a / Cratylus 85a-114a,c 
esp 85a'89a, 104bdl4a,c / MenOs 174a'179b 
/ TheaetetuSs 514b'515d / Sophists 5S9a-c 

8 Aristotle: Posterior AnalyticSs bk ii, ch 6 
[92*28-33] 126b; CH 10 [93*»28-94*7] 128b'C; 
ch 13 [97’*6-25] 132a-b / TopicSs bk vi, ch 
4 [i4i*26-'*2] 194c-d; ch 5 [i42'*30-'i43*i2] 
196b-c; ch 13-14 204c-206d; bk vii, ch 3 
[153*6-22] 20te'b; [154^3-11] 209b / PhysicSs 
BK I, ch 3 [186^14-30] 261c-d / Metaphyskss 
BK I, ch 5 [q86'*8-987*i] 504C'505a; bk v, ch 
6 [1016*33-®! I ] 536d-537a; bk vii, ch 4-6 
552b-555a; ch 10-17 5S8a'566a,c; bk viii, 
ch 2-3 566d'568d; ch 6 569d>570d; bk x, 
ch I [1052*28-37] S78d / Souls bk ii, ch 3 
[4 14^*20-4 1 5*1 4] 644d-645b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organums bk ii, aph 35 162a- 
164a 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk ii, ch 
XXII, sect 4 201c-d; ch xxiii, sect 1-2 
204a-c; bk hi, ch v, sect 4 264b; ch vi, 
sect 21 273c-d; sect 28-30 276a-277b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect i 413a-b 

53 James: Psychologys 503a-b 

Is. The truth and falsity of definitions 

7 Plato: Cnz/y/i/r 85a-114a,c esp B5ar89a, I04b- 
114a, c / Seventh Letters 809c-810b 

8 Aristotle: TopkSs bk vi-vii 192B-211a,c 
passim, esp bk vi, ch 4-14 194c-206d / Meta- 
physicSs BK V, ch 29 [1024*^27-38] S46d-547a; 
BK VI, CH 4 [io27**i7-28] 550a, c; bk ix, ch 
10 tio5i**i8-53] 577d-578a / Soul, bk in» ch 
fi [430*26-30] 663b-c 

Aquinas: :^nma Theologicas VAtcr i, q 2 , a 
U REP 2 lOdrlldi; Q 17, A 3T02d-103o; q 58, 
A 5 303c-304c; Q 85 , a 64S8d-4S9c 
23 Ho)|bbs: h Sfihni . 


28Gaulbo: Two New ScienceSs third day, 
200a-b 

30 BXcon: Novum Organums bk x, aph 59 112b- 
c; BK IX, aph 35 162a-164a 

31 Descartes: Ruless xxu, 26b-c 

31 Spinoza: EthicSs part i, prop 8 , st^OL 2 , 
357b-d; part 11 , prop 40 , scaoL x -2 387b- 
388b 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstrations 430b- 
431b 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk xi, ch 
XXX II 243c- 248b passim 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 179d-182b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianisms 469a-b 

44 Boswell: Johnsons 82a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights intro, par 2 9 b- 
10a 

53 James: Psychologys 669a-671a 

2. The various methods of definition or classi- 
fication 

la. The use of division or dichotomy in defi- 
nition 

7 Plato: PhaedruSs 134a-c / Sophists 552b-561d; 
577c-579d / Statesman 580a-608d / PhilebuSs 
610d-613a 

8 Aristotle: Prior AnalyticSs bk i, ch 31 
64b-65a / Posterior AnalyticSs bk n, ch 5 125b- 
d; ch 13 [ 96 ** 25 - 97 *> 6 ] 132a'133a / TopicSs bk 
VI, CH 6 [ 143 *^ 11 - 144 * 4 ] 197b-c / MetaphysicSs 
BK VII, CH 12 [ 1037 *^ 28 - 1038 * 35 ] 561c-562a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animalss bk i, ch 2-4 
165d'168c 

17 Plotinus: First Enneads tr rii, ch 4 lla-c / 
Sixth Enneads tr lu, ch 8-10 285 a- 286 d; ch 
16-18 289 c- 291 d 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrines bk n, 35 
653b-c 

2 b. Definition by genus and dififerentia: proper- 
ties 

7 Plato: TheaetetuSs 548c-549d 

8 Aristotle: CategorieSs ch 3 [i**i 6 -a 4 ] 5d; 
ch 5 [2*11-3*^24] 6 a' 8 a; ch 13 [14*^32-15*8] 
20c-d / Prior AnalyticSs bk i, ch 27 [43*25-44] 
60 c'd / Posterior AnalyticSs bk i, ch 22 1131 ^ 
115b; BK II, ch 13-14 131b'134a / TopicSs bk 
i, CH 4-9 144b-147b; ch 18 [io8*38*-**9] lS2d; 
[108*^19-32] 153a,c; 'BK iv-vii 168b,d'2na,c 
/ Pkyskss bk I, CH 3 [186*^14-34] 261c-262a / 
MetaphysicSs bk ni, ch i [ 995 * 27-311 514b; 
CH 3 517a-S18a; bk v, ch 3 [ioi4*»3-i3] 534d; 
CH 25 [io23**22*ra5] 545c; CH 28 tio 24 * 37 -> 9 J 
S46b-c; bk vii, ch 4 [1030*7-14} 5S2d; CH 
12-14 561b-563c; bk viii, ch 3 [1043*^-1044* 
14] 568b-d; ch 6 569d-570d; bk x, or 8 -^ 
585b^5B6c; bk xi, i [t059**2X-xo6o*i] 
587d-588a / Souls bk 2 , c^l i l 403 **r 5 <- 403 * 2 l 
631d-632a 

.9 AiufiTPTi»E; Histoiy ^f-ApmuilSs bk i, 1 
[486*15-487*1] 7 b-d / Pans ^ dbrnakf w h 
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( 2 . The various methods of d^nition or class^ 
cation, 2b, D^nition by genus and differ^ 
entia: properties,) 

CH I [64i*i4-3i] 163d'164a; ch 2-4 165d-168c / 
Ethics^ BK II, CH 5 [iio5*’i9]-cH 6 [1107*9] 
351b'352c 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr hi, ch i, 281a'b; 
CH 8-10 285a-286d; ch 16-18 289c>291d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i, q 3, a 
4, REP I 16d'17c; A 5, ANs 17c>18b; q 29, a i, 
REP 3-4 162a<163b; Q 50, a 2, rep i 270a- 
272a; a 4, rep i 273b-274b; q 66, a 2, rep 
2 345d-347b; q 75, a 3, rep 1 380c-381b; 
Q 76, A 3, ANS and rep 2,4 391a-393a; 0 77, 
A i, REP 7 399c-401b; Q 85, a 3 455b-457a; 
Q 88, A 2, REP 4 471c-472c; part i-ii, 0 i, 
A 3 611b-612at Q 18, AA 5-1 1 697a-703a pas- 
sim, csp A 7 698c-699c; q 23 723c-727a pas- 
sim, esp A I 723c-724c; q 35, a 4 774d- 
775d; A 8, ans and rep 3 779c-780c 
. 20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 49, 
AA 1-2 lb-4a; q 52, a i, ans and rep 2 
15d'18a; Q 53, a 2, rep 3 21a-d; q 54 22d- 
25d passim; q 55, a 4, ans and rep 1-2 
28c-29d; qo 60-61 49d-59d passim; q 71, a 
6 llOb-lllb; Q 72 lllb'119b passim; q 95, 
A 4, ANS 229b-230c; part ii-ii, q 4, a i 
402a-403d; part hi, q 2, a i, ans 710a-711c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ bk 11 137a-195d 
passim, esp aph 20-52 150d-195d 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 154a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch hi 

254d'260a passim, csp sect 6-10 255c-257a; 
CH VI 268b' 283a passim, csp sect 6 269d' 
270a, sect 30-32 276d-278b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 193a-200c; 215d'216c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 4a- 
5c; part 1, 21d; 2Sc-d 

46 Hegel: Pfnlosophy of History, intro, 176c 

48 Melville: Moby Dicf(, 98a-b; 104a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 12c-13a; 25d-29a 
esp 28b-29a; 30d'31d; 207d-210b esp 207d- 
208a / Descera of Man, 331b'332a; 346d- 
347c 

83 James: Psychology, 344b-345b; 669a'671a; 
869a-871a esp 870a-871a 

2r. Definition by accidental or extrinsic signs 
or by component parts 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, ch 6 [144*23-27] 
197d; [i44'*3“*45^33l 198a-199c; ch 13 [150*1]- 
CH 14 [151*32] 204c-206a / Metaphysics, bk 
vii, ch 12 (1038*8-30] 561d-562a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 4 [i29o'*25-36] 
489d-490a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theolopca, part i, q 29, 
a i, rep 3 162a-163b; q 77, a i, rep 7 399c- 
401b; part i-ii, q 35, a 8, ans and rep 3 
779C-780C 

■ J1 Spinoza; Ethics, part ii, prop 40, schol 1-2, 
887b-388a 


35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
XXII, SECT 3 201b-c; sect 9 202c-203a; ch 
xxiTi, SECT 3-10 204c-206d; sect 14-18 
208b-209a; sect 37 213d-214b; bk hi, ch 

III, SECT 10 256C'257a; ch iv, sect 12-14 
262b-263a; ch vi 268b- 283a passim, esp sect 
2-3 268C'd, sect 29 276b-d; ch xi, sect 19- 
22 304b'305a; sect 25 305d-306c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
49 471c-d 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
21a-22c; 25c-29d 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 95b-105b 

49 Darwin:. of Species, 207a'21Qfb esp 

207a, 208b, 210b; 212d'215a / Des^ of 
Man, 332b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 503a-b; 742a-b 

2d, The appeal to genesis, origin, cause, or 
end in definition 

7 Plato: Theaetetus, 544c-548d' 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, ch 5 [143*9-12] 
196c; ch 6 [145*19-27] 198d-199a; [145*32- 
**20] 199a-b; ch 8 [i46**9-i47*ii] 200c-201a; 
CH 12 [149^31-39] 204b-c / Meteorology, bk 

IV, cii 12 493d-494d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 
[983*24-29] 501c; bk V, CH 28 [1024*29-^9] 
546b'c; bk viii, ch 2 [1043*2-17] 567b'C; 
ch 4 [i044'*i2-i5] 569b; bk xii, ch 3 [1070* 
21-24] 599c / Soul, bk I, CH I [403*25-^7] 
632b'C; bk ii, ch 2 [413*11-19) 643a-b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 1-2 445a-446d; 
BK III, CH 9 [1280*25-1281*2] 477d-478c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 44, 
A I, rep I 238b'239a; part i-ii, q i, a 3 
611b-612a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 55, 
A 4 28C'29d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 43a-d / No- 
vum Organum, bk i, aph 63 113d-114a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 8, schol 2 
356d'357d; appendix 369b-372d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch 
IV, sect 10 261b-d; sect 16 263b-c; ch vi, 
sect 23 274b-c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 574a-b; 579b-c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 207a-229a,c esp 
207d-208a, 211b-c, 217d-218a, 228c-d; 238b' 
239a / Descent of Man, 331b-333a csp 332b'c; 
337a-341d passim 

53 James: Psychology, 742a-b 

2e, Definition by reference to purpose or io* 
terest 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix 369b'372d; 
PART II, prop 40, schol i 387b-388a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, ch 
xviii, sect 7 174d-175a; ch xxii, sect 5-7 
201d-202b; bk hi, ch v 263d-268a passim, 
csp SECT 6 264c-265a; ch vi, sect 30 276d- 
277b esp 277a-b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i {1^2-1945} 46r 
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49 Darwin: Ongin of Species, 27cr29a passim» 
esp 29a 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 184a-186a; 314a-b; 668a' 
671a 

3. The grammatical or verbal aspects of defini- 

tion 

7 Plato: Charmides, 6b-d / Cratylus 85a'114a,c 
/ Theaetetus, 544d'545b / Laws, bk x, 763C'd 
/ Seventh Letter, 809c>810b 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch i 5a-b; ch 5 [3* 
32-**9] 7c-d / Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 
13 [97*’27~39i 133b>c; ch 14 [98‘‘i3-23] 133d- 
134a / Topics, bk i, ch 5 [ioi**37~io2»ii] 
144d; CH 15 149d-152a; ch 18 [108*17-37] 
152b-d; bk iv, ch 3 [123*27-29] 171d; ch 6 
[127^5-6] 177a; bk vi, ch i [i39*’i2-i 8] 192b- 
c; ch 2-14 192c-206d passim, csp ch io-ii 
202b-203d; bk vii 206b,d-211a,c paSsim; bk 
VIII, CH 3 [i58**8-i 59*2] 215b-c / Metaphysics, 
BK IV, CH 4 525a-528b; ch 7 [1012*22-24] 
532b; BK VII, ch 4-5 552b-554a; ch 15 
[1040*9-14] 564a; bk x, ch 1 [1052^1-15] 
578d-579a; bk xi, ch 5 590a-d / Soul, bk i, 
CH I [402*^5-8] 631C'd 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part ii-n, q 
4, A I, ans 402a-403d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56b-57c; part 
IV, 269b-c; 270a-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 23c-24a; xiii, 26b-c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 
XXII, sect 3-10 201b-203c passim; bk hi, ch 
HI, sect 10 256c’257a; ch iv, sect 6-7 260d; 
CH V, SECT 4 264b; sect io-ii 266b'd; ch vi, 
sect 32 277c-278b 

43 Federalist: number 37, 119b-120b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 82a-c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 4a- 
5d; part 1, 10a; 21a'22c; 25c-29d 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 361a- 
362c 

53 James: Psychology, 171b-172a 

4. The search for definitions and the methods 

of defending them 

7 Plato? Charmides, 4a'13d / Laches, 31c-37c / 
Meno 174a-190a,c csp 174a-179b / Republic, 
BK 1-1 v 295a-356a csp bk iv, 346a-355a / The- 
aetetus 512a-550a,c / Sophist, 552b-579d / 
Statesman 580a-608d 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch i-io 
122b,d-128d; ch 13-14 131b-134a / Topics, bk 
i-vii 143a-211a,c csp bk i, ch 4-9 144b-147b / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch 5 [987*19-27] 505b; ch 
6 [987'»i-ioJ 505c; [987^*30-33] 506a; bk ix, 
CH 6 [1048*25-^9] 573c-574a; bk xiii, ch 4 
[i078'’i8-32] 610b-c / Soul, bk i 631a-641d 
esp ch I 631a-632d; bk ii, ch i [412*i]-ch 4 
[4*5*23! 642a-645c 

^ Aristotle: Paiis of Animals, bk i, ch 2-4 
165d-168c 

12 Aureuus: Meditatkms, bk 111, sect 11 ^2a-b 


17 Plotinus: First Emtead, tr hi, ch 4 lla-e / 
Fifth Ennead, tr v, ch 6 231b-d / Sixth Esh 
nead, tr hi, ch 6-10 284a-286d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 10, 
A I 40d-41d; q 29, a 1 162a'163b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 49, 
AA 1-2 lb-4a; Q 55, a 4 28c-29d; q 71, a 6 
llOb-lllb; Q 90 205a-208b: part ii-xi, q 4, 
A 1 402a-403d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 518d'519a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
200a-203d esp 200a-b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, filb-c / No- 
vum Organum, bk i, aph 59 112b-c; aph 105 
128b-c; BK 11, aph 10-20 140c-153a; aph 24-25 
154c-155d 
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Chapter i6: DEMOCRACY 


INTRODUCTION 


O F all the traditional names for forms of 
government, “democracy” has the liveli- 
est currency today. Yet like all the others, it 
has a long history in the literature of political 
thought and a career of shifting meanings. How 
radically the various conceptions of democracy 
differ may be judged from the fact that, in one 
of its meanings, democracy flourished in the 
Greek city-states as early as the fifth century 
B.C.; while in another, democracy only began 
to exist in recent times or perhaps docs not yet 
exist anywhere in the world. 

In our minds democracy is inseparably con- 
nected with constitutional government. We 
tend to think of despotism or dictatorship as its 
only opposites or enemies. That is how the ma- 
jor political issue of our day is understood. But 
as recently as the i8th century, some of the 
American constitutionalists prefer a republican 
form of government to democracy ; and at other 
times, both ancient and modern, oligarchy or 
aristocracy, rather than monarchy or despotism, 
is the major alternative. “Democracy” has even 
stood for the lawless rule of the mob-cither it- 
self a kind of tyranny or the immediate pre- 
cursor of tyranny. 

Throughout all these shifts in meaning and 
value, the word “democracy” preserves certain 
constant political connotations. Democracy ex- 
ists, according to Montesquieu, “when the body 
of the people is possessed of the supreme power.” 
As the root meaning of the word indicates, de- 
mocracy is the “rule of the people.” While there 
may be, and in fact often has been, a difference of 
opinion with respect to the meaning of “the 
people,” this notion has been traditionally asso- 
ciated with the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
^hich makes the political community as such 
the origin and basis of political authority. In the 
development of the democratic tradition, par- 
ticularly in modern times, this has been accom- 


panied by the elaboration of safeguards for the 
rights of man to assure that government actu- 
ally functions for the people, and not merely for 
one group of them. 

Although they are essential parts of democ- 
racy, neither popular sovereignty nor the safe- 
guarding of natural rights provides the specific 
characteristic of democracy, since both are com- 
patible with any other just form of government. 
The specifically democratic element is apparent 
from the fact that throughout the many shifts 
of meaning which democracy has undergone, 
the common thread is the notion of political 
power in the hands of the many rather than the 
few or the one. Thus at the very beginning of 
democratic government, we find Pericles calling 
Athens a democracy because “its administration 
favours the many instead of the few.” Close to 
our own day. Mill likewise holds that democ- 
racy is “the government of the whole people by 
the whole people” in which “the majority . . . 
will outvote and prevail.” 

According as the many exercise legal power 
as citizens or merely actual power as a mob, de- 
mocracy is aligned with or against constitution- 
al government. The quantitative meaning of 
“many” can vary from more than the few to all 
or something approximating all, and with this 
variance the same constitution may be at one 
time regarded as oligarchical or aristocratic, and 
at another as democratic. The way in which the 
many who are citizens exercise their power- 
cither directly or through representatives— oc- 
casions the x8th century distinction between a 
democracy and a republic, though this verbal 
ambiguity can be easily avoided by using the 
phrases “direct democracy” and “representa- 
tive democracy,” as was sometimes done by the 
writers of The Federalist and their American 
contemporaries. 

These last two points— the extension of the 
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fianchise and a system of representation*— mark 
the chief differences between ancient and con- 
temporary institutions of democracy. Today 
constitutional democracy tends to be represent- 
ative, and the grant of citizenship under a dem- 
ocratic constitution tends toward universal suf- 
frage. That is why we no longer contrast democ- 
racy and republic. That is why even the most 
democratic Greek constitutions may seem un- 
democratic-oligarchical or aristocratic— to us. 

To the extent that democracy, ancient or 
modem, is conceived as a lawful form of govern- 
ment, it has elements in common with other 
forms of lawful government which, for one rea- 
son or another, may not be democratic. The sig- 
nificance of these common elements— the prin- 
ciple of constitutionality and the status of citi- 
zenship— will be assumed here. They arc dis- 
cussed in the chapters on Constitution and 
Citizen. The general theory of the forms of 
government is treated in the chapter on Gov- 
ernment, and the two forms most closely re- 
lated to democracy, in the chapters on Aristoc- 
racy and Oligarchy. 

The evaluations of democracy arc even more 
various than its meanings. It has been denounced 
as an extreme perversion of government. It has 
been grouped with other good, or other bad, 
forms of government, and accorded the faint 
praise of being called either the most tolerable 
of bad governments or the least efficient among 
acceptable forms. It has been held up as the po- 
litical ideal, the only perfectly just state— that 
paragon of justice which has always been, 
whether recognized or not, the goal of political 
progress. 

Sometimes the same writer will express di- 
vergent views. Plato, for example, in the States- 
man, claims that democracy has “a twofold 
meaning” according as it involves “ruling with 
law or without law.” Finding it “in every re- 
spect weak and unable to do either any great 
good or any great evil,” he concludes that it is 
“the worst of all lawful governments, and the 
bdst of all lawless ones.” The rule of the many is 
least efficient for either good or evil. But in the 
Kepuhlk, he places democracy at only one re- 
move &om tyranny. On the ground that “the 
excessive increase of anything often causes a re- 
laclibtL opposite direction,” tyranny is 


said to “arise naturally out of democracy, and 
the most aggravated form of tyranny and slav- 
ery out of the most extreme form of liberty.” 

Similarly, Aristotle, in the Politics, calls de- 
mocracy “the most tolerable” of the three per- 
verted forms of government, in contrast to oli- 
garchy, which he thinks is only “a little better” 
than tyranny, “the worst of governments.” Yet 
he also notes that, among existing governments, 
“there are generally thought to be two princi- 
pal forms— democracy and oligarchy, . . . and 
the rest are only variations of these.” His own 
treatment conforms with this observation. He 
devotes the central portion of his Politic^o the 
analysis of oligarchy and democracy. In hu view 
they are equal and opposite in their injustice, 
and to him both seem capable of degenerating 
into despotism and tyranny. 

Among the political philosophers of modern 
times a certain uniformity of treatment seems 
to prevail in the context of otherwise divergent 
theories. Writers like Hobbes, Locke, and 
Rousseau, or Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and 
Kant differ in many and profound respects. But 
they classify the forms of government in much 
the same fashion. As Hobbes expresses it, “when 
the representative is one man, then is the com- 
monwealth a monarchy; when an assembly of all 
that will come together, then it is a democracy, 
or popular commonwealth; when an assembly 
of a part only, then it is called an aristocracy.” 
Though Hobbes favors monarchy and Montes- 
quieu cither aristocracy or democracy, these 
writers do not make the choice among the three 
traditional forms a significant expression of 
their own political theories. For them the more 
important choice is presented by other alterna- 
tives; for Hobbes between absolute and limited 
government; for Montesquieu and Locke, be- 
tween government by law and despotism; for 
Rousseau and Kant, between a republic and a 
monarchy. 

The authors of The Federalist definitely 
show their preference for “popular govern- 
ment” as opposed to monarchy, aristocracy, or 
oligarchy. They usually refer to it as a “repub- 
lic,” by which they mean “a government which 
derives all its powers directly or indirectly from 
the great body of the people, and is administered 
by persons holding their offices during plcisurc, 
for a limited period, or during good behavior** 
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AlexaiKler Hamilton and others involved in the 
American constitutional debates^ as for example 
James Wilson, occasionally call this system a 
“reprcsentativedempcracy,** but in The Federal- 
isi a republic is sharply differentiated from a 
democracy. The “great points of difference/* 
however, turn out to be only “the delegation 
of the government (in a republic) to a small 
number of citizens elected by the rest/’ and the 
“greater number of citizens, and greater sphere 
of country” to which a republic may extend. 
The difference, as already noted, is best ex- 
pressed in the words “representative” and “di- 
rect” democracy. 

In Mill’s Representative Government we find 
democracy identified with the ideal state. “The 
ideally best form of government,” he writes, “is 
that in which the sovereignty, or supreme con- 
trolling power in the last resort, is vested in the 
entire aggregate of the community, every citi- 
zen not only having a voice in the exercise of 
that ultimate sovereignty, but being, at least oc- 
casionally, called on to take an actual part in the 
government, by the personal discharge of some 
public function, local or general.” Though Mill 
recognizes the infirmities of democracy and 
though he readily concedes that it may not be 
the best government for all peoples under all 
circumstances, his argument for its superiority 
to all other forms of government remains sub- 
stantially unqualified. 

InMill’s coNSTRUCTioNof the democratic ideal 
as providing liberty and equality for all, the es- 
sential distinction from previous conceptions lies 
in the meaning of the word all. The republicans 
of the 1 8 th century, in their doctrines of popu- 
lar sovereignty and natural rights, understood 
citizenship in terms of equality of status and 
conceived liberty in terms of a man’s having a 
voice in his own government. The ancients, see- 
ing that men could be free and. equal members 
of a political community only when they lived 
as citizens under the rule of law, recognized that 
the democratic constitution alone bestowed 
such equality upon all men not born slaves. 
But generally neither the ancients nor the i8th 
century republicans understood liberty and 
equality ybr all men to require the abeJi^iou of 
slavery, the emaijicipa tion of women from polit- 
ical subjection, pr thq cradics^tion nf aJU, con- 


stitutional discriminations based on wealth, race, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

With Mill, all means every human person 
without regard to the accidents of birth or for- 
tune. “There ought to be no pariahs in a full- 
grown and civilized nation,” he writes, “no per- 
sons disqualified, except through their own de- 
fault.” Under the latter condition, he would 
withhold the franchise from infants, idiots, or 
criminals (including the criminally indigent), 
but with these exceptions he would make suf- 
frage universal. He sums up his argument by 
claiming that “it is a personal injustice to with- 
hold from any one, unless for the prevention of 
greater evils, the ordinary privilege of having 
his voice reckoned in the disposal of affairs in 
which he has the same interest as other pcojdc,” 
and whoever “has no vote, and no prospett of 
obtaining it, will either be a permanent malcon- 
tent, or will feel as one whom the general affairs 
of society do not concern.” But it should be 
added that for Mill the franchise is not merely a 
privilege or even a right; “it is,” he says, 
“strictly a matter of duty.” How the voter uses 
the ballot “has no more to do with his personal 
wishes than the verdict of a juryman. ... He is 
bound to give it according to his best and most 
conscientious opinion of the public good. Who- 
ever has any other idea of it is unfit to have the 
suffrage.” 

The notion of universal suffrage raises at once 
the question of the economic conditions pre- 
requisite to the perfection of political democra- 
cy. Can men exercise the political freedom of 
citizenship without freedom from economic de- 
pendence on the will of other men f It was com- 
monly thought by i 8 th century republicans 
that they could not. “A power over a man’s sub- 
ristence,” Hamilton declares, “amounts to 9 
power over his will.” On that basis it was urgd 
by many during the Philadelphia convention 
tibt a property qualification was necessary for 
suffrage, 

Kant also argues that suffrage “presupposes 
the independence or self-sufficicn<:y of ibc in- 
dividual citizen.” Because apprentices, servants, 
minors, women, and the like do not maintain 
themselves, each “according to his own industry, 
but as it is arranged by others,” he claims that 
they are “mere subsidiaries of the 
wealtb and not active independent mcmbeia^ 
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it,*' being "of necessity commanded and pro- 


tected by others.” For this reason, he concludes, 
they are "passive,” not “active,” citizens and 
can be rightfully deprived of the franchise. 

For political democracy to be realized in prac- 
tice, more may be required than the abolition 
of poll taxes and other discriminations based on 
wealth. In the opinion of Karl Marx, the “bat- 
tle for democracy” will not be won, nor even 
the “first step” taken towards it, until “the 
working class raises the proletariat to the posi- 
tion of ruling class.” Quite apart from the mer- 
its of the revolutionary political philosophy 
which Marx erects, his views, and those of other 
social reformers of the 19 th century, have made 
it a central issue that democracy be conceived in 
social and economic terms as well as political. 
Otherwise, they insist, what is called “democ- 
racy” will permit, and may even try to con- 
done, social inequalities and economic injustices 
which vitiate political liberty. 

There is one other condition of equality which 
the status of citizenship demands. This is equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. According to 
Mill, it is “almost a self-evident axiom that the 
State should require and compel the education, 
up to a certain standard, of every human being 
who is born its citizen.” All men may not be 
endowed with the same native abilities or tal- 
ents, but all born with enough intelligence to 
become citizens deserve the sort of education 
which fits them for the life of political freedom. 
Quantitatively, this means a system of educa- 
tion as universal as the franchise; and as much 
for every individual as he can take, both in 
youth and adult life. Qualitatively, this means 
liberal education rather than vocational train- 
ing, though in contemporary controversy this 
point is still disputed. 

The way in which it recognizes and discharges 
its educational responsibility tests the sincerity 
of modern democracy. No other form of govern- 
ment has a comparable burden, for no other 
calls all men to citizenship. In such a govern- 
ment, Montesquieu declares, “the whole power 
of education is required.” Whereas despotism 
may be preserved by fear and a monarchy by a 
system of honor, a democracy depends on civic 
virtue. For where “government is intrusted to 
private citizens,” it requires “love of the laws 


and of the country,” and this, according to 
Montesquieu, is generally “conducive to purity 
of morals.” 

Universal schooling by itself is not sufficient 
for this purpose. Democracy also needs what 
Mill calls the “school of public spirit.” It is only 
by participating in the functions of govern- 
ment that men can become competent as citi- 
zens. By engaging in civic activities, a man “is 
made to feel himself one of the public, and 
whatever is for their benefit to be for his bene- 
fit.” The “moral part of the instruction afforded 
by the participation of the private citiaen, if 
even rarely, in public functions,” result^, ac- 
cording to Mill, in a man's being able “to 
weigh interests not his own; to be guided, in 
case of conflicting claims, by another rule than 
his private partialities; to apply, at every turn, 
principles and maxims which have for their 
reason of existence the common good.” If 
national affairs cannot afford an opportunity 
for every citizen to take an active part in govern- 
ment, then that must be achieved through local 
government, and it is for this reason that Mill 
advocates the revitalization of the latter. 

There are other problems peculiar to modern 
democracy. Because of the size of the territory 
and population of the national state, democratic 
government has necessarily become representa- 
tive. Representation, according to The Federal- 
ist^ becomes almost indispensable when the 
people is too large and too dispersed for assem- 
bly or for continuous, as well as direct, partici- 
pation in national affairs. The pure democracy 
which the Federalists attribute to the Greek 
city-states may still be appropriate for local 
government of the town-meeting variety, but 
for the operations of federal or national govern- 
ment, the Federalists think the republican in- 
stitutions of Rome a better model to follow. 

The Federalists have another reason for es- 
pousing representative government. The “mor- 
tal disease” of popular government, in their 
view, is the “violence of foction” which decides 
measures “not according to the rules of justice 
and the rights of the minor party, but by the 
superior force of an interested and overbearing 

fc jo^ity.” Believing the spirit of foction to be 
ited in the nature of man in society, the 
lerican statesmen seek to cure its evil not by 
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‘‘removing its causes/* but by ‘^controlling its 
effects.’* The principle of representation, Madi^ 
son claims, “promises the cure.** 

Representation, by delegating government 
to a small number of citizens elected by the 
rest, is said “to refine and enlarge the public 
views by passing them through the medium of 
a chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may 
best discern the true interest of their country.** 
From this it appears that representation pro- 
vides a way of combining popular government 
with the aristocratic principle of government 
by the best men. 

The assumption that representation would 
normally secure the advantages of aristocratic 
government is not unmixcd with oligarchical 
prejudices. If, as the Federalists frankly sup- 
pose, the best men are also likely to be men of 
breeding and property, representative govern- 
ment would safeguard the interests of the gen- 
try, as well as the safety of the republic, against 
the demos— In Hamilton’s words, “that great 
beast.’’ Their concern with the evil of factions 
seems to be colored by the fear of the dominant 
faction in any democracy— the always more 
numerous poor. 

The leavening of popular government by 
representative institutions in the formation of 
modem democracies raises the whole problem of 
the nature and function of representatives. To 
what extent docs representation merely pro- 
vide an instrument which the people employs to 
express its will in the process of self-govern- 
ment ? To what extent is it a device whereby 
the great mass of the people select their betters 
to decide for them what is beyond their com- 
petence to decide for themselves? 

According to the way these questions are 
answered, the conception of the representative’s 
function— especially in legislative matters— will 
vary from that of serving as the mere messenger 
of his constituents to that of acting indepen- 
dently, exercising his own judgment, and rep- 
i^csenting his constituents not in the sense of do- 
ing their bidding, but only in the sense that he 
lias been chosen by them to decide what is to 
^ done for the common good. 

At one extreme, the representative seems to 
^ reduced to the ignominious role of a mouth- 
piece, a convenience reqmred by the exigencies 
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of time and space. Far from being a leader, or 
one of the best men, he need not even be a 
better man than his constituents. At the other 
extreme, it is not clear why the completely in- 
dependent representative need even be popu- 
larly elected. In Edmund Burke’s theory of 
virtual representation, occasioned by his argu- 
ment against the extension of the franchise, even 
those who do not vote are adequately repre- 
sented by men who have the welfare of the 
state at heart. They, no less than voting constit- 
uents, can expect the representative to consider 
what is for their interest, and to oppose their 
wishes if he thinks their local or special interest 
is inimical to the general wel&rc. 

Between these two extremes, Mill tries to 
find a middle course, in order to achieve the 
“two great requisites of government: responsi- 
bility to those for whose benefit political power 
ought to be, and always professes to be, em- 
ployed; and jointly therewith to obtain, in the 
greatest measure possible, for the function of 
government the benefits of superior intellect, 
trained by long meditation and practical disci- 
pline to that special task.*’ Accordingly, Mill 
would preserve some measure of independent 
judgment for the representative and make him 
both responsive and responsible to his constit- 
uents, yet without directing or restraining him 
by the checks of initiative, referendum, and 
recall. 

Mill’s discussion of representation leaves few 
crucial questions unasked, though it may not 
provide clearly satisfactory answers to all of 
them. It goes beyond the nature and function 
of the representative to the problem of securing 
representation for minorities by the now famil- 
iar method of proportional voting. It is con- 
cerned with the details of electoral procedure— 
the nomination of candidates, public and secret 
balloting, plural voting— as well as the more 
general question of the differences among the 
executive, judicial, and legislative departments 
of government with respect to representation, 
especially the difference of representatives in 
the upper and lower houses of a bicameral 
legislature. Like the writers of The Federalist, 
Mill seeks a leaven for the democratic mass in 
the leadership of men of talent or training. He 
would qualify the common sense of the many 
by the expertness or wisdom of the £ew. 
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Thb akczent issue between the democratic 
and the oligarchical constitution turns primari' 
ly on a question of justice, not on the relative 
competence of the many and the few to rule. 
Eitl^r form of government may take on a 
more or less aristocratic cast according as men 
of eminent virtue or ability assume public 
office, but in neither case does the constitution 
itself guarantee their choice, except possibly on 
the oligarchical assumption that the possession of 
wealth signifies superior intelligence and virtue. 

The justice peculiar to the democratic con- 
stitution, Aristotle thinks, “arises out of the 
notion that those who arc equal in any respect 
arc equal in all respects; because men are equally 
free, they claim to be absolutely equal.” It does 
not seem to him inconsistent with democratic 
justice that slaves, women, and resident aliens 
should be excluded from citizenship and public 
office. 

In the extreme form of Greek democracy, the 
qualifications for public office are no diiferent 
from the qualifications for citizenship. Since 
they arc equally eligible for almost every gov- 
ernmental post, the citizens can be chosen by 
lot rather than elected by vote. Rousseau agrees 
with Montesquieu’s opinion of the Greek prac- 
tice, that “election by lot is democratic in na- 
ture.” He thinks it “would have few disad- 
vantages in a real democracy, but,” he adds, 
“I have already said that a real democracy is 
only an ideal.” 

The justice peculiar to the oligarchical con- 
stitution is, according to Aristotle, “based on 
the notion that those who are unequal in one 
respect arc in all respects unequal; being un- 
equal, that is, in property, they suppose them- 
selves to be unequal absolutely.” The oligarchi- 
cal constitution consequently does not grant 
citizenship or open public office to all the free- 
born, but in varying degrees sets a substantial 
property qualification for both. 

Though he admits that the opposite claims 
of the oligarch and the democrat “have a kind 
of justice,” Aristotle also points out the in- 
justice of each. The democratic constitution, 
he thinks, does injustice to the rich by treating 
them as equal with the poor simply because 
both arc freeborn, while the oligarchical con- 
stitution docs injustice to the poor by failing 
to tre^t all free men, regardless of wealth, as 


equals. “Tried by an absolute standard,” Aris- 
totle goes on to say, “they are fiiulty, and, 
therefore, both parties, whenever their share 
in the government does not accord with their 
preconceived ideas, stir up a revolution,” 

Plato, Thucydides, and Plutarch, as well as 
Aristotle, observe that this unstable situation 
permits demagogue or dynast to encourage 
lawless rule by the mob or by a coterie of the 
rich. Either paves the way to tyranny. 

To stabilize the state and to remove injus- 
tice, Aristotle, proposes a mixed constitution 
which, by a number of different methods;^ “at- 
tempts to unite the freedom of the pooi^and 
the wealth of the rich.” In this way he hopes to 
satisfy the two requirements of good govern- 
ment. “One is the actual obedience of citi2tens 
to the laws, the other is the goodness of the 
laws which they obey.” By participating in the 
making of laws, all free men, the poor included, 
would be more inclined to obey them. But 
since the rich are also given a special function, 
there is, according to Aristotle, the possibility 
of also getting good laws passed, since “birth 
and education are commonly the accompani- 
ments of wealth.” 

To Aristotle the mixed constitution is per- 
fectly just, and with an aristocratic aspect added 
to the blend, it approaches the ideal polity. 
Relative to certain circumstances it has “a 
greater right than any other form of govern- 
ment, except the true and ideal, to the name of 
the government of the best.” 

Yet the true and the ideal, or what he some- 
times calls the “divine form of government,” 
seems to be monarchy for Aristotle, or rule by 
the one superior man; and in his own sketch of 
the best constitution at the end of the Politics— 
the best practicable, if not the ideal— Aristotle 
clearly opposes admitting all the laboring classes 
to citizenship. 

As INDICATED IN the chapter on Constitu- 
tion, Aristotle’s mixed constitution should be 
distinguished from the mediaeval mixed re- 
gime, which was a combination of constitu- 
tional with non-constitutional or absolute gov- 
ernment, rather than a mixture of different con- 
stitutional principles. The mixed regime—or 
“royal and political government”— seems to 
have come into beij^g not as an attempt to 
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lecoQcile conflicting principles of justice, but 
as the inevitable product of a decaying feudal* 
ism and a rising nationalism. Yet Aquinas 
claims that a mixed regime was established by 
divine law for the people of Israel; for it was 
“partly kingdom, since there is one at the head 
of all; partly aristocracy, in so flir as a number 
of persons are set in authority; partly democra- 
cy, government by the people, in so far as 
the rulers can be chosen from the people, and 
the people have the right to choose their rul- 
ers.” In such a system, the monarchical princi- 
ple is blended with aristocratic and democratic 
elements to whatever extent the nobles and the 
commons play a part in the government. But 
neither group functions politically as citizens 
do under purely constitutional government. 

The question of constitutional justice can, 
however, be carried over from ancient to 
modern times. Modern democracy answers it 
differently, granting equality to all men on the 
basis of their being born human. It recognizes 
in wealth or breeding no basis for special politi- 
cal preferment or privilege. By these standards, 
the mixed constitution and even the most ex- 
treme form of Greek democracy must be re- 
garded as oligarchical in character by a writer 
like Mill. 

Yet Mill, no less than Aristotle, would agree 
with Montesquieu’s theory that the rightness 
of any form of government must be considered 
with reference to the “humor and disposition of 
the people in whose i&vor it is established.” The 
constitution and laws, Montesquieu writes, 
“should be adapted in such a manner to the 
people for whom they arc framed that it would 
be a great chance if those of one nation suit 
another.” 

Mill makes the same point somewhat dificr- 
endy when he says, “the ideally best form of 
government . • . does not mean one which is 
practicable or eligible in all states of civiliza- 
tion.” But although he is willing to consider 
the forms of government in relation to the his- 
toric conditions of a people, not simply by ab- 
solute standards, Mill differs sharply from 
Montesquieu and Aristotle in one very impor- 
tant respect. For him, as we have seen, repre- 
sentative democracy founded on universal suf- 
frage is, absolutely speaking, the only truly 
just government— the only one perfectly suited 


to dbe nature of man. Peoples whose accident^ 
circumstances temporarily justify less just or 
even unjust forms of government, such as oli- 
garchy or despotism, must not be forever con- 
demned to subjection or disfranchisement, but 
should rather be raised by education, experi- 
ence, and economic reforms to a condition in 
which the ideal polity becomes appropriate for 
them. 

The basic problems of democratic govern- 
ment-seen from the point of view of those who 
either attack or defend it— remain constant 
despite the altered conception of democracy in 
various epochs. 

At all times, there is the question of leader- 
ship and the need for obtaining the political 
services of the best men without infringing on 
the political prerogatives of all men. The differ- 
ence between the many and the few, between 
the equality of men as free or human and their 
individual inequality in virtue or talent, must 
always be given political recognition, if not by 
superiority in status, then by allocation of the 
technically difficult problems of statecraft to 
the expert or specially competent, with only 
certain broad general policies left to the deter- 
mination of a majority vote. Jefferson and Mill 
alike hope that popular government may abol- 
ish privileged classes without losing the bene- 
fits of leadership by peculiarly gifted individ- 
uals. The realization of that hope, Jefferson 
writes Adams, depends on leaving “to the citi- 
zens the free election and separation of the 
aristoi from the pseudo-aristoi^ of the wheat 
from the chaff.” 

At all times there is the danger of tyranny 
by the majority and, under the threat of rev- 
olution, the rise of a demagogue who uses mob 
rule to establish a dictatorship. Hobbes phrases 
this peculiar susceptibility of democracy to the 
mischief of demagogues by saying of popular 
assemblies that they “are as subject to evil 
counsel, and to be seduced by orators, as a 
monarch by flatterers,” with the result that 
democracy tends to degenerate into govern^ 
ment by the most powerful orator. 

The democratic state has seldom been tempt- 
ed to undertake the burdens of empire without 
suffering from a discordance between its domes- 
tic and its foreign policy. Again and agai% 
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Tliucydides describes the efforts of the Atheni- 
ans to reconcile their imperialism abroad with 
democracy at home. 

In his oration at the end of the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war, Pericles praises the 
democracy of Athens and at the same time cele- 
brates the might of her empire. “It is only the 
Athenians,” he says, “who, fearless of conse- 
quences, confer their benefits not from calcu- 
lations of expediency, but in the confidence of 
liberality.” But four years later, after the re- 
volt of Mitylenc, Cleon speaks in a different 
vein. Thucydides describes him as being “at 
that time by far the most powerful with the 
commons.” He tells his fellow citizens of demo- 
cratic Athens that he has “often before now 
been convinced that a democracy is incapable 
of empire,” but “never more so than by your 
present change of mind in the matter of Mity- 
lene.” He urges them to return to their earlier 
decision to punish the Mitylenians, for, he says, 
if they reverse that decision they will be “giv- 
ingway to the three failings most fetal to empire 
—pity, sentiment, and indulgence.” 

Diodotus, who in this debate recommends a 
policy of leniency, does not do so in the “con- 
fidence of liberality” which Pericles had said 
was the attitude of a democratic state toward 
its dependencies. “The question is not of jus- 
tice,” Diodotus declares, “but how to make 
the Mitylenians useful to Athens. ... We must 
not,” he continues, “sit as strict judges of the 
offenders to our own prejudice, but rather see 
how by moderate chastisements we may be en- 
abled to benefit in the future by the revenue- 
producing powers of our dependencies. ... It is 
far more useful for the preservation of our 
empire,” he concludes, “voluntarily to put up 
wirfx injustice, than to put to death, however 
justly, those whom it is our interest to keep 
alive.” 

Twelve years later, Alcibiadcs, no democrat 
himself, urges the Athenians to undertake the 
Sicilian expedition by saying, “we cannot fix 
the exact point at which our empire shall stop; 
we have reached a position in which we must 
not be content with retaining but must scheme 


to extend it, for, if we cease to rule others, wt 
are in danger of being ruled ourselves.” In the 
diplomatic skirmishes which precede the in- 
vasion of Sicily, Hermocrates of Syracuse tries 
to unite the Sicilian cities so that they may es- 
cape “disgraceful submission to an Athenian 
master.” The Athenian ambassador, Euphemus, 
finds himself compelled to speak at first of “our 
empire and of the good right we have to it”; 
but he soon finds himself frankly confessing 
that “for tyrants and imperial cities nothing is 
unreasonable if expedient.” 

The denouement of the Peloponnesian war, 
and especially of the Syracusan expedition, is 
the collapse of democracy, not through the loss 
of empire but as a result of the moral sacrifices 
involved in trying to maintain or increase it. 
Tacitus, commenting on the decay of republi- 
can institutions with the extension of Rome’s 
conquests, underlines the same theme. It is still 
the same theme when the problems of British 
imperialism appear in Mill’s discussion of how a 
democracy should govern its colonies or de- 
pendencies. 

The incompatibility of empire with democ- 
racy is one side of the picture of the democratic 
state in external affairs. The other side is the 
tension between democratic institutions and 
military power or policy —in the form of stand- 
ing armies and warlike maneuvers. The in- 
efficiency traditionally attributed to democ- 
racy under peaceful conditions does not, from 
all the evidences of history, seem to render de- 
mocracy weak or pusillanimous in the fecc of 
aggression. 

The deeper peril for democracy seems to He 
in the effect of war upon its institutions and on 
the morality of its people As Hamilton writes 
in The Federalist: “The violent destruction of 
life and property incident to war, the continual 
effort and alarm attendant on a state of con- 
tinual danger, will compel nations the most at- 
tached to liberty to resort for repose and se- 
curity to institutions which have a tendency to 
destroy their civil and political rights. To be 
more safe, they at length become willing to 
run the risk of being less free.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N Darwm, Mill, James, and Freud, at the 
modern end of the great tradition, the word 
“desire” primarily signifies a cause of animal and 
human behavior. It is one of the basic terms in 
psychological analysis, covering that whole 
range of phenomena which are also referred to 
by such terms as wanting^ needing^ cravings wish- 
ing, willing, all of which are discussed in con- 
nection with theories of instinct and emotion, 
libido and love, motivation and purpose. 

If we turn to traditional beginnings, to the 
writings of Plato, Aristotle, Galen, and Ploti- 
nus, we find that the psychological considera- 
tion of desire is part of a much larger context. 
The ancients are, of course, concerned with the 
role of desire in causing animal or human be- 
havior, and with the causes of such desire, but 
they are also interested in cravings which seem 
to be present in plants as well as animals. Plato, 
for example, attributes to plants “feelings of 
pleasure and pain and the desires which accom- 
pany them.” The vegetative activities of nu- 
trition, growth, and reproduction seem to 
spring from basic appetites— or, in modern 
phraseology, “biological needs”— inherent in 
all living matter. 

Because hunger and thirst so readily sym- 
bolize tlie essence of desire (or certainly repre- 
sent its most general manifestation in living 
things), the words “appetite” and “desire” are 
frequently used as synonyms in the earlier 
phase of the tradition. As Hobbes observes, 
when he proposes to use “appetite” and “de- 
sire” as synonyms, desire is “the general name,” 
and appetite is “oftentimes restrained to signify 
the desire for food, namely hunger and thint.” 
So, too, Spinoza says that “there is no difference 
between appetite and desire,” yet he adds, 
“unless in this particular, that desire is gener- 
J^lly related to men in so far as they are con- 
scious of their appetites, and it may therefore 


be defined as appetite of which we arc con- 
scious.” 

Spinoza here seems to be reflecting the dis- 
tinction made by earlier writers between 
natural appetite and conscious desire, which we 
today would, perhaps, express in terms of 
“need” and “wish.” The ancient conception 
of tendencies inherent in all things— inanimate 
as well as living— which seek a natural fulfill- 
ment broadens the meaning of appetite or de- 
sire. When Aristotle says that “each thing seeks 
its own perfection” and that “nature docs 
nothing in vain,” he is thinking of non-living 
as well as living bodies. Wherever in the phys- 
ical world things seem to have a natural tend- 
ency to move in a certain direction or to change 
in a certain way, there appetite, belonging to 
the very nature of the moving thing, operates 
as a cause. Adopting this view, Dante declares 
that “neither Creator nor creature was ever 
without love, cither natural or of the mind”; 
and in his Convivio he shows how each thing 
has its “specific love.” The love, or desire, of 
the elements is their “innate affinity to their 
proper place”; minerals desire “the place where 
their generation is ordained” with the result 
that “the magnet ever receives power from the 
direction of its generation.” 

According to this view it is possible to speak 
of the natural desire of raindrops to fiill or of 
smoke to rise. Such a manner of speaking may 
at first seem metaphorical— an expression of 
primitive animism or anthropomorphism^-but 
the ancients, observing different natural tend- 
encies in heavy and light bodies, mean this 
literally. 

The sense of such statements is no different 
from what is meant when it is said that the sun- 
flower, without consciousness, naturally tends 
to turn toward the sun, or that all men by 
nature desire to know. 

323 
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Fegm its narrowest meaning with reference 
to the behavior of animals and men, desiie 
gains a wider connotation when it is conceived 
as covering the appetites found in living organ- 
isms. But in its broadest significance, it refers 
to the innate tendency inherent in matter it- 
self. As we shall presently see, appetite, desire, 
or tendency is seated in matter according to 
that conception of matter which identifies it 
with potentiality or potential being. These 
Gonsidexations are more fully treated in the 
chapters on Being, Change, and Matfer, but 
their significance for the notion of desire can 
be briefly indicated here. 

Plotinus suggests the basic insight when he 
describes matter as “in beggardom, striving as 
it were by violence to acquire, and always dis- 
appointed.*’ Matter is that in natural things 
which is the reason for their motion and change. 
Considering natural change, Aristotle names 
what he thinks are its three principles. In addi- 
tion to “something divine, good, and desirable,” 
he writes, “we hold that there are two other 
principles, the one contrary to it, the other such 
as of its own nature to desire and yearn for it.” 
These are respectively form, privation, and 
matter. The relation between matter and form 
is expressed by Aristotle in terms of desire. 
“The form cannot desire itself,” he says, “for 
it is not defective; nor can the contrary desire 
it, for contraries arc mutually destructive. The 
truth is that what desires the form is matter, 
as the female desires the male.” 

Conceived most generally as natural appe- 
tite or tendency, desire becomes a physical or 
metaphyacal term. "^Natural appetite^'" says 
Aquinas, “is that inclination which each thing 
has of its own nature.” The significance of de- 
sire in this sense extends, far beyond psycho- 
logical phenomena, to all things in motion 
under the impetus or inclination of their own 
natures, rather than moved violently by forces 
impressed on them from without. 

, In ancient physics every natural tendency 
has an end or fulfillment in which the motion 
governed by that tendency comes to rest. Eros 
and se/or— desire and end— are complementary 
concepts, each implying the other as principles 
of physics, i.e., as fectors operating together 
^xm^iiout nature in the order of change. The 
rdSpur each thing is the perfection which satis- 


fies the tendency of its nature. That nature 
does nothing in vain means simply that no 
natural desire— need or appetite— exists with- 
out the possibility of fulfillment. 

Considering the design of the universe and 
the relation of creatures to God, theologians like 
Augustine and Aquinas use the concept of de- 
sire in both its psychological and its meta- 
physical sense. 

Considered metaphysically, desire can be 
present onlyan-finite beings, for to be finfite is 
to be in want of some perfection. Hence desire 
can in no way enter into the immutable,Unfi- 
nite, and perfect being of God. In desire, 
Aquinas points out, “a certain imperfection is 
implied,” namely, the lack “of the good which 
we have not.” Since God is perfect, desire can- 
not be attributed to Him, “except metaphor- 
ically.” Love, however, implies perfection 
rather than imperfection, since it flows from 
the act of the will “to diffuse its own goodness 
among others.” For that reason, although the 
infinite perfection of God precludes desire, it 
does not preclude love. 

The theologian goes beyond the metaphysi- 
cian or physicist when he carries the analysis of 
desire to the supernatural plane. As God is the 
supernatural efficient cause of all created things, 
so God is also the supernatural final cause— the 
end or ultimate good toward which all creatures 
tend. The metaphysical maxim that each thing 
seeks its own perfection is then transformed. 
“All things,” Aquinas writes, “by desiring 
their own perfection, desire God Himself, inas- 
much as the perfections of all things are so 
many similitudes of the divine being. ... Of 
those things which desire God, some know Him 
as He is Himself, and this is proper to the ra- 
tional creature; others know some participation 
of His goodness, and this belongs also to sensible 
knowledge; others have a natural desire with- 
out knowledge, as being directed to their ends 
by a higher intelligence.” 

The existence in the creature of a desire for 
God raises difficult questions concerning the 
manner in which this desire is fulfilled. A super- 
natural end cannot be attained by purely nat- 
ural means, i.e., without God’s help. The vision 
of God in which the souls of the blessed come 
to rest is, according to the theologian, the ulti' 
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mate gift of grace. Hence, in man’s case at least, 
it becomes necessary to ask whether he can have 
a purely natural desire to see God if the goal 
of such desire cannot be achieved by purely 
natural means. 

The question is not whether men to whom 
God has revealed the promise of ultimate glory 
can consciously desire the beatific vision. Clear- 
ly that is possible, though to sustain such desire 
the theological virtue of hope, inseparable from 
faith and charity, may be required. Rather the 
question is whether the beatific vision which is 
man’s supernatural end can be the object of 
natural desire. On this the theologians appear 
to be less clearly decided, 

Aquinas holds that **neither man, nor any 
creature, can attain final happiness by his nat- 
ural powers.” Yet he also seems to maintain 
that man has a natural desire for the perfect 
happiness of eternal life. “The object of tlie 
will, :.e., of man’s appetite,” he writes, “is the 
universal good, just as the object of the intel- 
lect is the universal truth.” Man’s natural de- 
sire to know the truth— not just some truths 
but the whole truth, the infinite truth— would 
seem to require the vision of God for its fulfill- 
ment. Aquinas argues similarly from the will’s 
natural desire for the infinite good. “Naught 
can lull man’s will,” he writes, “save the uni- 
versal good ... to be found not in any creature, 
but in God alone.” Some writers find this con- 
firmed in the fact that whatever good a man 
sets his heart upon he pursues to infinity. No 
finite amount of pleamre or power or wealth 
seems to satisfy him. He always wants more. 
But there is no end to wanting more of such 
things. The infinity of such desires must result 
in frustration. Only God, says the theologian, 
only an infinite being, can satisfy man’s infinite 
craving for all the good there is. 

Seeing man’s restlessness, no matter where he 
turns to find rest, Augustine declares: “Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, 
until it repose in Thee.” Pascal reaches the 
same conclusion when he considers the ennui 
of men which results from the desperation of 
their unending search. “TTicir error,” he 
writes, “does not lie in seeking excitement, if 
they seek it only as a diversion; the evil is that 
they seek it as if the possession of the objects 
their quest would make them really happy.” 


With regard to the firantic pursuit <£ divetsions^ 
he claims that “both the censurers and the cen^ 
sured do not understand man’s true nature” 
and the “misery of man without God,” In such 
restlessness and vain seeking, the thediogian sees 
evidence of man’s natural desire to be with God. 

Admitting the same facts, the skeptics inter- 
pret the infinity of man’s desire as a craving to 
be God. If this is not every man’s desire, it is 
certainly Satan’s in Paradise Lost, Skeptic or 
believer, every man understands the question 
which Goethe and Dante among the great 
poets make their central theme. At what mo- 
ment, amid man’s striving and restlessness, will 
the soul gladly cry, “Ah, linger on, thou art so 
fair?” Confident that there can be no such 
moment, Faust makes that the basis of his 
wager with Mephistophelcs. 

The two poets appear to give opposite an- 
swers to the question. Faust finds surcease in an 
earthly vision of progressive endeavor. Heaven- 
ly rest comes to the soul of Dante at the very 
moment it relinquishes its quest, winning peace 
through surrender. 

In the broadest or theological sense of the 
word, God alone does not desire. In the nar- 
rowest or psychological sense, only animals and 
men do. The contrast of meanings is useful. 
Natural appetite or tendency throws light on 
the nature of conscious desire. 

In order to “determine the nature and seat of 
desire,” Socrates in the Phikbus considers such 
things as “hunger, thirst, and the like” as “in 
the class of desires.” He points out that “when 
we say ‘a man thirsts,’ we mean to say that he 
‘is empty.’ ” It is not drink he desires, but re- 
plenishment by drink, which is a change of 
state. This insight Socrates generalizes by say- 
ing that “he who is empty desires ... the op- 
posite of what he experiences; for he is empty 
and desires to be full.” In the Symposium^ using 
the words “love” and “desire” as if they were 
interchangeable, Socrates declares that “he who 
desires something is in want of something” and 
“love is of something which a man wants and 
has not.” 

In the psychological sphere, desire and love 
are often identified^at least verbally* The one 
w6rd is frequently substlniiied £or the othec. 
Here the fact already noted, that God loves biti 
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does not desire, suggests the root of the distinc* 
tion between desire and love. Desire always in- 
volves some lack or privation to be remedied by 
a change; whereas love, certainly requited 
love, implies the kind of satisfaction which ab- 
hors change. Love and desire are, of course, 
frequently mixed, but this does not affect their 
essential difference as tendencies. They are as 
different as giving and getting. Love aims at 
the well-being of the beloved, while desire seeks 
to enjoy a pleasure or possess a good. 

Not all writers, however, contrast the gener- 
osity of love with the acquisitiveness of desire. 
Locke, for example, finds self-interest and self- 
seeking in both. The meaning of love, he ob- 
serves, is known to anyone who reflects “upon 
the thought he has of the delight which any 
present or absent thing is apt to produce in him. 
. . . For when a man declares in autumn when 
he is eating them, or in spring when there are 
none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but 
that the taste of grapes delights him.” The 
meaning of desire is, in Locke’s opinion, closely 
related. It consists in “the uneasiness a man 
finds in himself upon the absence of anything 
whose present enjoyment carries the idea of 
delight with it.” We desire, in short, the things 
we love but do not possess. 

The distinction between love and desire, the 
question whether they are distinct in animals 
as well as in men, and their relation to one 
another when they are distinct, are matters 
more fiilly discussed in the chapter on Love. 
It is enough to observe here that when writers 
use the two words interchangeably, they use 
both words to signify wanting and seeking. 

In the case of animals and men, the thing 
wanted is an object of conscious desire only if 
it is something known. In addition to being 
known as an object of science is known, it must 
also be deemed good or pleasant— in other 
words, worth having. For Locke, desire, as we 
have seen, is no more than “an uneasiness of the 
mind for want of some absent good,” which is 
measured in terms of pleasure and pain. “What 
has an aptness to produce pleasure in us is that 
we call good, and what is apt to produce pain 
in us we call «///.” That which we consciously 
desire, that which we judge to be desirable, 
vmuld thus be something we regard as good for 
us, while the “bad” or “evil” would be that 


which we seek to avoid as somehow injurious' 
rather than beneficial to us. 

There is no question that desire and aversion 
are psychologically connected with estimations 
of good and evil or pleasure and pain. This is 
the case no matter how we answer the moral- 
ist’s question. Do we desire something because 
it is good, or do we call it “good” simply be- 
cause we desire it? The ethical significance of 
the question, and of the opposite answers to it, 
is discussed in the chapter on Good and Evil. 

, • 1 

The metaphysical conception of natural de- 
sire provides terms for the psychological Anal- 
ysis of conscious desire and its object. Viewed 
as belonging to the very nature of a thing, 
appetite, according to Aristotle, consists in the 
tendency toward “something we do not have” 
and “which we need.” Both factors arc essen- 
tial— the privation and the capacity, or poten- 
tiality, for having what is lacked. Privation in 
the strict sense is always correlative to poten- 
tiality. 

The writers who use these terms would not 
speak of the sunflower being deprived of wis- 
dom, even as they would not call a stone blind. 
Blindness is the deprivation of sight in things 
which have by nature a capacity to see. So 
when it is said that man by nature desires to 
know, or that certain animals, instinctively 
gregarious, naturally tend to associate with one 
another in herds or societies, the potentiality of 
knowledge or social life is indicated; and pre- 
cisely because of these pfptentialities, ignorance 
and solitariness are considered privations. 

We observe here two different conditions of 
appetite or desire. As the opposite of privation 
is possession— or of lacking, having— so the op- 
posite states of appetite arc the drive toward 
the unpossessed and satisfiiction in possession. 
We do not strive for that which we have, unless 
it be to retain our possession of it against loss; 
and we do not feel satisfied until we get that 
which we have been seeking. 

“If a man being strong desired to be strong,” 
says Socrates in the Symposium, “or being swift 
desired to be swift, or being healthy desired to 
be healthy, he might be thought to desire some- 
thing which he already has or is.” This would be 
a misconception which we must avoid. To any- 
one who says “I desire to have simply what I 
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have,” Socrates thinks we should reply: “You, 
my friend, having wealth and health and 
strength, want to have the continuance of 
them. . . . When you say, ‘I desire that which I 
have and nothing else,’ is not your meaning 
that you want to have in the future what you 
now have This “is equivalent to saying that a 
man desires something which is for him non- 
existent, and which he has not got” ; from which 
Socrates draws the conclusion that everyone 
“desires that which he has not already, which is 
future and not present . . . and of which he is 
in want.” 

The object of desire— natural or conscious — 
thus seems to be an altered condition in the 
desirer, the result of union with the object de- 
sired. Man’s natural desire to know impels him 
to learn. Every act of learning which satisfies 
this natural desire consists in a changed condi- 
tion of his mind, a change which both Plato 
and Aristotle describe as a motion from igno- 
rance to knowledge. 

When we consciously desire food, it is not 
the edible thing as such we seek, but rather the 
eating of it. Only the eating of it will quiet our 
desire, with that change in our condition we 
call “nourishment.” That the edible thing is 
only incidentally the object of our desire may 
be seen in the fact that no way in which we can 
possess food, other than eating ity satisfies hunger. 

The distinction between natural and con- 
scious desire is complicated by other closely re- 
lated distinctions which psychologists have 
made. Freud, for example, distinguishes be- 
tween conscious and unconscious desire; Dar- 
win separates instinctive from learned desires; 
and James observes how a conscious desire may 
become habitual and operate almost automat- 
ically, without our awareness of either its 
object or its action. 

Part of the complication is verbal and can be 
removed by referring to natural desires as nonr 
conscious rather than t/^-conscious. The word 
“conscious” literally means with knowledge. 
Creatures which lack the faculty of knowing 
cannot desire consciously. It does not follow, 
however, that sentient or conscious beings 
cannot have natural appetites. Man’s natural 
desire to know is a case in point. That natural 
human tendency is not excluded by the £u:t 


that many men also consciously seek knowh 
edge, knowing what knowledge is and consider- 
ing it something worth having. 

The instinctive desires of animals are not 
generally thought to operate apart from the 
perception of the object toward which the an- 
imal is emotionally impelled. The instinctive 
desire works consciously, both on the side of 
perception and on the side of the emotionally 
felt impulse. If, because it is innate rather than 
learned, or acquired through experience, we 
call the instinctive desire “natural,” it is well 
to remember that we arc not here using the 
word to signify lack of consciousness. Yet both 
instinctive and acquired desires may operate 
unconsciously. 

What Freud means by a repressed desire 
illustrates this point. The repressed desire, 
whether instinctual in origin or the result of 
some acquired fixation of the libido on object 
or ego, would be a conscious tendency if it were 
not repressed, Freud compares the process of re- 
pression to the efforts of a man to get from one 
room to another past the guard of a door- 
keeper, “The excitations in the unconscious 
... to begin with, remain unconscious. When 
they have pressed forward to the threshold and 
been turned back by the door-keeper, they are 
‘incapable of becoming conscious*; we call 
them then repressed. . . . Being repressed, when 
applied to any single impulse, means being 
unable to pass out of the unconscious system 
because of the door-keeper’s refusal of admit- 
tance into the preconscious.” 

The repressed desire is made to operate un- 
consciously by being repressed, which docs not 
prevent it from influencing our conduct or 
thought, but only from intruding its driving 
force and its goal upon our attention. In con- 
trast, the desire which works habitually and 
therefore to some extent unconsciously, is not 
repressed, but merely one which no longer de- 
mands our full attention. 

Desire and emotion are often identified in our 
description of the behavior of animals and men. 
Sometimes, however, desire along with aver- 
sion is treated as just one of the emotions, and 
sometimes all the emotions are treated as mani- 
festations of just one type of conscious appetite, 
namely, animal as opposed to rational desire. 
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The appetitive or driving aspect of emotions 
is indicated by William James in his analysis of 
instinctive behavior. The functioning of an 
instinct may be viewech according to James, as 
a train of psychological events of “general re- 
flex type . . . called forth by determinate sen- 
sory stimuli in contact with the animars body, 
or at a distance in his environment,” arousing 
“emotional excitements which go with them.” 
rhe emotional part of the instinctive behavior 
is at once an impulse to perform certain acts 
and the feeling which accompanies the acts 
performed. The sheep, instinctively recogniz- 
ing the wolf as dangerous, fears and flees. It 
runs away because it is afraid and feels fear in 
the act of flight. When, in his theory of the 
emotions, James goes so &r as to say that the 
feeling of fear results from running away, he 
does not mean to deny that the emotion of fear 
involves the impulse to flee. 

In its aspect as impulse— or tendency to act 
—an emotion is a desire, consciously aroused by 
sense-perceptions and accompanied by conscious 
feelings. This conception of emotion has been 
variously expressed in the tradition of the great 
books. Aquinas, for example, calls all the emo- 
tions or passions “movements of the sensitive 
appetite.” But he also uses the words “desire” 
and ‘^aversion” along with “love” and “hate,” 
“anger” and “fear” to name specific emotions. 

Hobbes recognizes the appetitive tendency 
which is common to all the emotions when he 
finds at their root what he calls “endeavor”— 
“those small beginnings of motion, within the 
body of man, before they appear in walking, 
speaking, striking, and other visible actions. . . . 
This endeavor,” he goes on to say, “when it is 
toward something which causes it, is called ap- 
petite or desire.” Spinoza makes the same point 
in somewhat different terms. “Desire,” he 
writes, “is the essence itself or nature of a per- 
son in so fiir as this nature is conceived from its 
given constitution as determined towards any 
action. ... As his nature is constituted in this 
or that way, so must his desire vary and the 
nature of one desire differ from another, just 
as the affects from which each desire arises dif- 
fer. There are as many kinds of desire, therc- 
ferei4^diefe are kinds of joy, sorrow, love, etc., 
and in ... as there are kinds of 

obfocts by which we are affected.” 


Those psychologists who find in man two 
distinct faculties of knowledge— the senses and 
the reason or intellect— also find in him two dis- 
tinct faculties of appetite or desire. The dis- 
tinction is perhaps most sharply made by Aris- 
totle and Aquinas, who claim that “there must 
be one appetite tending towards the universal 
good, which belongs to reason, and another 
with a tendency towards the particular good, 
which appetite belongs to sense.” The tradi- 
tional name for the intellectual appetite, pr the 
faculty of rational desire, is “will.” In Spinoza's 
vocabulary, the effort of desire, “when it us re- 
lated to the mind alone, is called wilU but when 
it is related at the same time both to the mind 
and the body, is called appetite. 

Psychologists who attribute these diverse 
modes of desire, as they attribute sensation and 
thought, to a single faculty called “mind” or 
“understanding,” nevertheless deal with the 
whole range of appetitive phenomena, includ- 
ing both the animal passions and acts of will. 
James, for example, treats the instinctive acts 
associated with the emotions as “automatic and 
reflex” movements, and separates them from 
“voluntary movements which, being desired 
and intended beforehand, are done with full 
prevision of what they are to be.” In so doing, 
he draws a line between emotional impulses and 
acts of will, even though he does not distin- 
guish two appetitive faculties. 

With or without the distinction in faculties, 
almost all observers of human experience and 
conduct seem to agree upon a distinction in 
types of conscious desire, at least insofar as they 
recognize the ever-present conflict between the 
passions and the will. These matters are more 
fully considered in the chapters on Emotion 
and Will. 

The role of desire in human life— especially 
emotional desire — is so intimately connected 
with problems of good and evil, virtue, duty, 
and happiness, that until quite recently the 
subject was discussed mainly in books on ethics, 
politics, or rhetoric rather than psychology- 
Even Freud, who tries to separate psychological 
description and explanation from moral princi- 
ples or conclusions, cannot avoid treating the 
effects of morality upon the dynamics of desire 
and the life of the passions. Many of the fiuida' 
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mental terms of psychoanalysis— conflict, re- 
pression, rationalization, sublimation, to name 
only some-carry the connotation of moral 
issues, even though they imply a purely psy- 
chological resolution of them. 

Contrary to a popular misconception, Freud 
expressly declares that “it is out of the question 
that part of the analytic treatment should con- 
sist of advice to ‘live freely.* ’*Thc conflict “be- 
tween libidinal desires and sexual repression,” 
he explains, is “not resolved by helping one 
side to win a victory over the other.*’ Although 
Freud thinks that “what the world calls its 
code of morals demands more sacrifices than it 
is worth,” he also declares that “we must be- 
ware of overestimating the importance of ab- 
stinence in effecting neurosis.” 

What Freud calls emotional infantilism re- 
sembles to some degree what a moralist like 
Aristotle calls self-indulgence or incontinence. 
To give vent to all the promptings of desire, 
without regard to the demands of society or 
reality is to revert to infancy—a state charac- 
terized, according to Freud, by “the irrecon- 
cilability of its wishes with reality.” Because 
children “live at the beck and call of appetite, 
and it is in them that the desire for what is 
pleasant is strongest,” Aristotle thinks it fitting 
that we should speak of self-indulgence when 
it occurs in an adult as a “childish fault,” 
Aristotle and Freud seem to be looking at 
the same facts of human nature and seeing them 
in the same light. What Freud describes as the 
conflict bctw'ecn the “pleasure-principle” and 
the “reality-principle,” Aristotle— and with 
him Spinoza— treats as a conflict between the 
passions and the reason, and Kant conceives in 
terms of the opposition between desire and 
duty. What Freud says of the reality-principle 
—that it “demands and enforces the postpone- 
ment of satisfaction, the renunciation of mani- 
fold possibilities, and the temporary endurance 
of pain”— parallels traditional statements con- 
cerning the role of reason or of duty in the 
moral life. Where the moralists speak of the 
necessity for regulating or moderating emo- 
tional desires, Freud refers to the need of “do- 


mesticating” them, as one would train a beast 
to serve the ends of human life. 

The implication, in Aristotle and Spinoza as 
well as in Freud, does not seem to be that man’s 
animal appetites are in themselves bad, but 
that, if they are undisciplined or uncontrolled, 
they cause disorder in the individual life and 
in society. Some moralists, however, take an 
opposite view. For them desire is intrinsically 
evil, a factor of discontent, and fraught with 
pain. 

“While what we crave is wanting,” Lucretius 
writes, “it seems to transcend all the rest; then, 
when it has been gotten, we crave something 
else”; yet as often as a man gains something 
new, he discovers afresh that “he is not better 
off.” Either our desires are unsatisfied, and then 
we suffer the agony of frustration; or they arc 
satiated and so are we— desperate with ennui. 
Hence, freedom from all desires, not just their 
moderation, seems to be recommended for 
peace of mind; as centuries later Schopenhauer 
recommended the negation of the will to live in 
order to avoid frustration or boredom. 

Marcus Aurelius and the Stoics, and later 
Kant, similarly urge us “not to yield to the 
persuasions of the body . , . and never to be 
over-powered either by the motion of the senses 
or of the appetites.” But whereas the Stoics 
would restrain desire “because it is animal” and 
in order to avoid pain, Kant argues that the re- 
nunciation of desire should be undertaken “not 
merely in accordance with duty ... but from 
duty, which must be the true end of all moral 
cultivation,” 

The opposition between these two views of 
desire in the moral life represents one of the 
major issues in ethical theory, further discussed 
in the chapters on Duty and Virtue. The doc- 
trine of natural appetite is crucially relevant to 
the issue. If the naturalist in ethics is rij^it, he 
is so by virtue of the truth that natural tend- 
encies arc everywhere the measure of good and 
evil. If, however, there is no truth in the doc- 
trine of natural desire, then the impulses which 
spring from man’s animal passions <^n claim no 
authority in the court of xeasoo. 
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BK xxt CH 5 [io 47**35 -io 48*24] S7Shi; ch 7 
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[1049*5-12] 574e-d / Soul, bk hi, ok 7 
[43i*8-'’i2] 663c-664b; ch 9-1 x 664d-667a 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Anmak, ch 6-11 
235d'239d csp ch 6 235d-236b, ch 10 238c- 
239a / Bfucs, bk iij, ch i 355b,d>3S7b csp 
(irii*2i->3] 3S7a-b; ch 12 365d-366a,c; bk 
vi, CH 2 387d-388b / Politics, bk n, ch 7 
[1267*3-8] 462c-d / Rhetoric, bk i, cil 10 
611c-613a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [251-293] 
18b-d; BK IV [877-906] S5d'56a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr v, ch 10 105d- 
106b / Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 18-21 166d- 
168c / Sixth Ennead, tr viii, ch 4 344b>d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 25 25c; 
BK VIII, par 19-27 S8b-60c / City of God, bk 
XII, CH 6 345b'346c 

19 Aquinas: Surnma Theologica, part 1, q 14, a 
8, ans and rep i 82c-83b; q 18, a 3, ans 106b- 
107c; Q 19, A 4 lllc'112c; q 41, a 2 218C'219d; 
Q 57, A 4, REP 3 298a'299a; q 59, a i, rep 3 
306c-307b; Q 75, a 3, rep 3 380c-381b; q 78, 
A I, ANS and REP 4 407b-409a; q 80, a 2, 
rep 3 428a>d; q 81, a 3, ans and rep 2 
430c>431d; part i-ii, q i, a a 1-6 609b-614c; 
O 6 644a-651c; qq 16-17 684a>693d; q 22, a 2, 
rep 2 721c-722c; q 28, a 6 744b-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xviii 
[ 19-75] 89a-c 

23 Hobbes : Leviathan, part i, 53a; 61a-c; 64a«c; 
76c; part ii, 112d413c 

31 Descartes; Discourse, part v, 60b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, parthi, the affects, dbp i 
416b'd; part iv, def 7 424b; prop 19 429d; 
prop 59 442b>d 

33 Pascal; Provincial Letters, 24b>26b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk x, ch n, 
SECT 3 104b'd; sect 13 107d>108c; bk n, ch 
XX, SECT 6 I 77 e - h ; ch xxi, sect 29-48 184d« 
190d passim, csp sect 33 186a; sect 73 
198C-199C 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338c-339b 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
262a-c; 271c-d; 279b; 282d-283d / Practical 
Reason, 293d [fn 3]; 298d'300a; 303b-304b; 
341c>342a / Ititro. Metaphysic of Morals, 
385a'386d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 346c-348e / 
Utilitarianism, 461c-464d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par « 
ISa^b; par 17 16c; part ii, par 123 44a4> / 
Philosophy of History, intro, 162a-c; 164tH 
166b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 308a'314e pawn; 
316a'317a 

53 James: Psychology, 4a-7a; 8a-9a; 13a-15a; 
51a>b; 767a<768a; 788a-799b 

54 Freud: hOetpretation of Dreams, 363b^364d; 
377c^378b / Instincts, 412c-413a; 418d419a / 
General Introduction, 453b-476a,c passim, esp 
469a-470c, 473b-d f Civilization tm tu Dis* 
contents, 768b-c 
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(2. analysis of dashrt or 4^etite.) 

2d, The satisfaction of desire: possession and 
enjoyment 

7 Plato: Symposium^ 162b-c / Gorgias, 275b- 
276b / Rtpublkt bk ix, 421a-425b / Philebus^ 
620a-b 

8 Aristotle: Topics^ bk vi, ch 8 [i46'*i3--i9] 
200c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics^ bk hi, ch io-ii 364b- 
365d; BK X, ch 4-5 428b-430d esp ch 4 
[1175*10-22] 429c 

12 Lucretius: Mature of Things^ bk hi [1003- 
1010] 43a; bk iv [1073- 1120] 58a-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk ii, par 2-4 9b-d; 
BK IV, par 15 23a-b; bk vi, par 9-10 37c-38b; 
par 26 42d-43a; bk viii, par ^ 54c-S5a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 3-4 625b'C 

19 Aquinas : Surnma Theologica, part i, q 5, a 
6, ANs and rep 2 27c-28b; part i-ii, q 1, aa 
7-8 614c-615c; q 2, a 6 619d-620d; q 3, a 4 
625a'626b; q 4, aa 1-2 629d-631a; q 3, a 8, 
REP 3 642d-643d; q ii 666b,d-669b; Q27, a 3, 
ANS 738c-739c; Q 30, a 4, rep 3 751c-752b; 
QQ 31-34 752b-772b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-h, qq 
28-29 527b-533a; part hi suppl, q 69, a 4, 
ANS 889c-890c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xviii 
[ 19-39I 80a-b; paradise, hi [ 34-90] 109d- 
ilOb; xxxH [52-72] 155b'C; xxxiti [46-48] 
156c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 76c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ih, prop 32 406b-c; 
prop 35-36 406d-407c; prop 39, scHOL408b'd 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 109 193b-194a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 346b 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 298a'300a; 341c- 
342a / Judgement, 470a-471b 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 347b-348b / 
Utilitarianism, 448d-449c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 45 
23c'd; par 59 27a-b; part 11, par 124 44b-d; 
FART HI, par 154 57c; par 182 64a / Philosophy 
of History, intro, 165b-166a 

47 Goethe: Faust esp part i [ 2605-3216] 63b- 
79a, part ii [9192-9573] 223b-232a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 308a-309d passim; 
312b 

83 James: Psychology, 725b-726a; 812a-813b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 363c-d; 
377c-d / Instincts, 412d'413a / Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, 663a / Ego and Id, 711d- 
712a / Civilization and Its Discontents, 773b-d 

3» The modes of desire or appetite 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 120 b-c 

8 Aristotle; Soul, bk hi, ch 9 l432'*5-7] 665a 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk i, ch 11 [1370*17-27] 
613c 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 4-5 108c- 
i09d 


18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 29-33 
78d-80b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 6, 
A I, REP 2 28b-d; q 19, a i, ans 108d-109c; 
Q 59, A I, ANS 306c-307b; q 78, a i, rep 3 
407b-409a; Q 80 427a-428d; part i-ii, q 5, 
A 8, REP 3 642d-643d; q 8, a i, ans 655b- 
656a; q 26, a i 734a-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvii 
[9i]-xviii [75] 79b-80c esp xvii [91-96] 79b 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 61a'62a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 9 399b-c; 
prop 56-57 414a-415b; the affects, def i 
416b-d; part iv, prop 59 442b-d; appendix, 
i-iii 447a-b; part v, prop 4, schol 4^b'd 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 119a-b / Descent 
of Man, 287d-289a \ 

53 James: Psychology, 8a-17b esp 8a'9a, 13aVl5a; 

47b-52b ^p 49b-50a, 51a'52a \ 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 591d-593b / 
War and Death, 757d-759d esp 758d-759a ' 

la. Natural appetite: desires determined by 
nature or instinct 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 120b'C / Symposium, 165 b-c 
/ Republic, bk ii, 311b'312b / Timaeus, 
474b-d / Philebus, 621c-'622b / Laws, bk vi, 
7I2b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 9 [192*16-24] 
268b-c; bk viii, ch 4 [255*3o-*^3i] 340a-c / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980*22-28] 499a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk v, ch 8 
[542*17-^4] 68d'69a; bk vi, ch i8-bk vii, 
CH 2 97b-108c passim, esp bk vi, ch 18 97b- 
99c, bk vii, ch I 106b,d']08a; bk vih, ch 
I [589*4-9] 115b / Ethics, BK HI, ch ii [iii8‘’ 
8-18] 365a'b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch ii [1370* 
18-25] 613c; BK II, CH 7 [1385*21-25] 631d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk hi, ch 6 202d- 
203a; ch 8 205a-207b; ch 13, 211d-212d 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [i-6i] 
15a-d; bk iv [858-876] 55b-c; [1037-1057] 
57d 

15 Tacitus: //i>/077(W, bk ii, 224d-225a 
17 Plotinus: Third Ermead, tr v 100c-106b / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 28, 157a-b 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 6, a 
I, REP 2 28b-d; q 12, a i, ans 50c'51c; a 8, rep 
4 57b-58b; q 19, a i, ans 108d-109c; a 4 
lllc-112c; Q 26, a 2, ANS 150c-151a; q 59, a i, 
ANS 306c-307b; q 60 310a-314c; q 62, a i, 
ANS 317d-318c; Q 63, a 3 327b-328b; q 75, a 6, 
ans 383c-384c; q 78, a i, rep 3 407b-409a; 
Q 80, A I, ANS ana rep 1,3 427b-428a; q 82, 
A I 431d-432c; part i-h, q 5, a S 642d-643d; 
Q 8, A I, ans 655b-656a; q 10, a 2 663d-664d; 
Q 12, a 5 672a-c; q 13, a 2 673c-674c; q 26, 
A I, ans and rep 3 734a-d; a 2, ans 734d- 
735c; Q 27, A 2, rep 3 737d-7d8c; q 30, 
AA 3-4 750d-752b; q 34 , a i, rep 2 768c- 
769d; Q 36, AA 1-2 780c-782b; Q 40» a 3 794c- 
795a 
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20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i>», q 94, 

A 2^ ANS and REP 2 221d-223a; q 109 , a 3 
340C'S41b; part ux suppl, q 93 , a x» ans 
1037d-i039a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvii 
[9i]~xvni [75] 79b>80c; xx [124J-XX1 [75) 
84c'85d passim; paradise, i [ 103-120] 107b-c 

22 Chaucer: Manciple*sTaleliy,io4--i^^]^90sL-h 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part x, 50a; 61a>d; 76c>d; 
PART XV, 271d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 224d-225a; 489b'd 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 347c; 349a> 
350a; 402a-d; 405c-406a; 476c-477a 
31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 60b / Medi- 
tations, VI, 97d'98a; 99d-103d / Objections 
and Replies, 124b; 156a'd 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, 395a'd; prop 7 
399a; part iv, prop 19 429d 
33 Pascal: Pensees, 81 186b / Geometrical Dem- 
onstration, 440b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch xx, 
sect 3 104b'd 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
3 405b-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338c-339b; 346b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 130b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 11 
ISa-b; additions, 121 136c-d 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 119a / Descent of 
Man, 287d'289a;304a'313a passim, esp304b,d 
[fn 5], 307d-309d, 310c^311b; 371c-372c 

53 James: Psychology, 49b'50a; 198b'199a; 204b- 
211a esp 205b-206a, 209a'b; 700a-737a esp 
700a-701a, 712b-737a; 799a-b; 890b-892a 
esp 891b [fn i] 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 15d'18a / Interpretation of Dreams, 
363C'd / Narcissism, 400c'402c esp 401 b-c / 
Instincts, 414b'421c passim, esp 414C'415d / 
General Introduction, 569c-576d esp 574a-d / 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 651d-654c; 
658b'659d / War and Death, 758B-759a; 
764d-765a / Civilization and Its Discontents, 
787a-788d esp 787a-c; 789b-791d / New In- 
troductory Lectures, 837b-d; 846a-851d esp 
846a-847b; 883b-c 

36 . Desires determined by knowledge or judg- 
ment 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 59a-62d / Phaedrus, 120b'C 
/ PhiUbus, 621c-622b 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, ch 8 [i46*>36- 
147*11] 200d-201a / Metaphysics, bk xii, 
CH 7 [1072*26-30] 602b / Soul, bk ii, ch 2 
[413^19-24] 643d; CH 3 [4i4*28-'*i6] 644c-d; 
bk III, CH 3 [427*»2i-24] 660a; ch 7 [43i»8-*’i2] 
663c-664b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk xxi, ch 3 [iii3*3-*x3] 
359a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch xx [ 1370*17-28] 613c 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 28 , 
157a-b; n^iv, ch 20 , 168a-b / Sixth Ennead, 
TR vxxi, CH 2-4 343c-344d 
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18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 29-33 
78d-80b / City of God, bk xiv, ch 6 380b'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part x, q 78 , 

A 1 , REP 3 407b-409a; qq 80-83 427a-440b; 
part i-ii, q 27 , a 2 737d-738c; q 40 , a 2 
793d-794c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvix 
[ 91 I-XVIH [ 75 ] 79b-80c 

23 Hobbes: L^athan, part i, 61c-d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part xh, 50b / Medi- 
tations, HI, 82d-83a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, axiom 3 373d; 
PART IV, prop 59 442b-d; prop 61-62 443a-d; 
appendix, hi 447b; part v, prop 4, schol 
453b'd 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338c-339b 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
264d-265b esp 265b,d [fn 1 ] 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310c-313a passim, 
esp 312a-c 

53 James: Psychology, 13a-15a; 51a-52a; 729b' 
730a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 501d-504b; 
593a / War and Death, 758a'759a 

3^(1) The distinction between sensitive and 
rational desire: emotional tendencies 
and acts of the will 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ix, 421a'425b 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 5 573 a- 
c; bk xh, ch 7 [ 1072 * 27 - 29 ] 602b / Soul, 
BK XXX, ch 7 [43i*8-‘’i2] 663c-664b; ch 9 
[ 432 *» 5 - 7 ] 665a; ch xo [ 433 ^ 5 - 13 ] 666 b; ch 

[433**3t7HiH XI [ 434 '^ 2 ) 666c-667a / 
Memory and Reminiscence, ch 2 [ 453 * 15 - 31 ] 
695b-d 

9 Aristoixe: Rhetoric, bk i, ch 10 [i 368 '* 28 - 
1369 * 4 ] 612a'b; ch ii [ 1370 * 17 - 28 ] 613c 

17 Plotinus; First Ennead, tr vx 21a'26a pas- 
sim / Third Ennead, tr v, ch x lOOc-lOlc; 
tr VI, ch 4-5 108c-109d / Fourth Ennead, 
tr IV, ch 28 172a-173b / Sixth Ennead, tr 
VH i, CH 2-4 343c-344d 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologka, part i, q 19 , 
A I, ans 108d'109c; q 59 , a i, ans and rep i 
306c-307b; q 79 , a i, rep 2 414a'd; q 80 , 
a 2 428a-d; q 82 , a 2 , rep 3 432d'433c; a 5 
435c'436c; q 106 , a 2 , rep 3 546d-547c; part 
i-ii, Q I, A 2 , REP 3 610b'611b; q 6 , a 2 646a'c; 
Q II, A 2 667b'd; q 12 , a 5 672a-c; q 13 , a 2 
673c'674c; q 15 , a 2 682a-c; q x 6 , a 2 684d' 
685b; Q 17 , A 2 687d'688b; q 22 , a 3 722d- 
723b; Q 24 , A 2 , ans 727d'728c; q 26 , a x, 
ans 734a'd; q 30 , a x 749a'd; a 3 750d'751c; 
q 31 , AA 3-4 754a-755c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part xix, q x8, 
A 2 811d-812b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xyxix 
[ 19 - 75 I 80a-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 63a; 64a««;; part 
11 , 162c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part ux, 50b 
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03. Desires determined hy knowledge er jndg» 
meni, 33(1) The distinction between 
senstthe and rational desire: emetional 
tendencies and acts ef the will,) 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part ii, prop 48, sckol 
SP lb-c; part hi, prop 9, schol 399c; prop 
58-59 415c-416b; the affects, def i, expl 
416c-d; PART V, prop 32 460b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, gh 
xxz, SECT 30 185a'C 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
264d'265b esp 265b, d [fn i]; 271c-d; 279b; 
282d>283b; 284d'285a / Practical Reason, 
301a-c; 303b-304b; 314d-317c; 330c-331a / 
Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 385c<386b / 
Judgement, 483d-484b; 60Sd-606b [fn 2 ] 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 463c-464d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 19 
16d'17a; par 25-26 18a-c; part ii, par 139 
48d'49b; PART III, par 194 66 c-d; additions, 
Z2I 136c-d; 131 137d / Philosophy of History, 
intro, 163a-164a; part iv, 362b-c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310C'314c; 592d- 
593a 

53 James: Psychology, Sa-Oa; 13a'15a; 767b-768a; 
790a-799b passim, esp 794a-798b 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 110 c / Interpretation of 
Dreams, 377C'380d esp 377c-378b, 379d- 
380b / General Introduction, 501d'504b; 590a- 
S93b; 607d-608c; 615b-616c / Ego and Id, 
702c / New Introductory Lectures, 837b-838d; 
843d-844b 

53(2) Conscious and unconscious desires: ha- 
bitual desire 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ix, 416a-c 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ii, gh i 348b,d-349b; 
CH 5 351b-c 

IB Augustine: Confessions, bk viii, par lo-ii 
55c-56b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 87, 
A 2 466cr467b; part i-ii, q i, a 6, rep 3 
614a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50 , 
A 3 8b-9a; a 5 lOb-d; q 56 , a 4 32b-33c; a 6 
d4b-35a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 9, schol 399c; 
the affects, def I, EXPL 416c-d 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
2 G 2 a'’C / Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 385c- 
386b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 463d-464d 

49 Darwin; Origin of Species, 119a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War am Peace, bk x, 407C'd 

53 James: Psychology, 8b-9a; 90b-93a passim; 
786a-792a 

54 Freud: Hysteria, llOb-c / Interpretation of 
Dreams, 357b-358c; 363b-365c esp 364c; 
369a-b; 377b-387a,c passim, esp 386d-387a / 
Unconscious, 428a-443d esp 428a, 429d-430b, 
4326«i33d, 436b-437c / General Introduction, 


452a-c; 453b-476a,c esp 4e8a-4696, 473c^d; 
501d-503d esp 503b'C; 531d-532b; 5i99d / 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 643d'-646a / 
Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 720a 

3 r. Desire and love: their distinction and con- 
nection 

5 Euripides: Iphigenia at Aulis [ 543 - 589 ] 429d- 
430a 

7 Plato: Lysis, 20c-d; 23d'24d / Phaedrus, 
115a-129d esp 120b-c, 123b-124a / Symposium, 
164c-165b / Laws, bk viii, 735c-736c 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk h, ch 22 
[68*25-^7] 89d-90a / Topics, bk vi, ch 7 
[146^9-12] 199d; bk vh, ch i [i 52**6-^ 207c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk iii, ch ii [mq 
365a-b; bk viii, ch 1-8 406b,d-411d ; 
ch 13-14 414d-416d; bk ix, cii t 416b, 
passim; ch 5 420a'C; ch 8 421d-423a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ilp37- 
1062] 57d-58a 
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17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr v, ch 7-TR vi, 
CH 9 20a-26a 
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par I 9a-13c / City of God, bk xiv, ch 7 
380c'38lc / Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 10, 
661d-662a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 19, 
A I, REP 2 108d-109c; a 2, ans 109c-ll0b; 
Q 20, A I, ans and rep 2 120a-121b; a 2, 
REP 3 121b-122a; q 60, a 3, ans 311d-312b; 
part i-ii, Q 2, A 1, REP 3 615d-616c; q 23, a 2 
724c-725c; a 4 726a-727a; q 25, a 2 731b- 
732a; a 3, ans 732a'733a; q 26 733d-737a; 
Q 27, AA 3-4 738c-740a; q 28, a i, ans and 
REP 1-2 740b-741a; a 2, ans 741a-742a; a 3, 
ANS and REP 2-3 742a'd; a 4 742d-743c; q 
30, A 2 749d'750d; q 32, a 3, rep 3 760d-761c; 
A 8, ANS 764c- 765b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, parti-h, q 62, 
A 3, ANS and REP 3 61c-62b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xv [40- 
81] 75d-76a; xvii [9i]-xviii [75] 79b-80c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 61c; 63a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 83d-84a; 398c-399d; 
424d-425a;473a-b 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act i, 
sc II I308-321] 107d-108a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 79d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, the affects, def 
6 417b-c; part iv, appendix, i-il 447a-b; 
xix-xx 449a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, ek vih [ 500 - 617 J 
243a'245b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch xx, 
SECT 4-6 176d-177b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345c-346b 

53 James: Psychology, 204b-209b passim 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 404d-406b; 409b-411a,c / 
Instincts, 420a-421a / General Imroduction, 
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. 'S8}b; 617c-618a / Oraup Psychology, 673b- 
674a; 679a-b; 681e-683a; 693a-694b / CwiU- 
nation and Its Discontents, 733b-c / N&u Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 847d-848a 
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Chapter i8; DIALECTIC 


INTRODUCTION 


T he words "‘dialectical” and “dialectician” 
are currently used more often in a deroga- 
tory than in a descriptive sense. The person 
who criticizes an argument by saying, “It’s just 
a matter of definition” is also apt to say, “That 
may be true dialectically, but , . .” or “You’re 
just being dialectical.” Implied in such remarks 
is dispraise of reasoning which, however excel- 
lent or skillful it may be as reasoning, stands 
condemned for being out of touch with fact or 
experience. 

Still other complaints against dialectic are 
that it plays with words, begs the question, 
makes sport of contradictions. When the theo- 
logian Hippothadeus almost convinces Panurge 
that he “should rather choose to marry once, 
than to burn still in fires of concupiscence,” 
Rabelais has Panurge raise one last doubt 
against the proposal. “Shall I be a cuckold, 
father,” he asks, “yea or no?” Hippothadeus 
answers: “By no means . . , will you be a cuck- 
old, if it please God.” On receiving this reply 
Panurge cries out, “O the Lord help us now; 
whither arc we driven to, good folks? To the 
conditionals, which, according to the rules and 
precepts of the dialectic faculty, admit of all 
contradictions and impossibilities. If my Trans- 
alpine mule had wings, my Transalpine mule 
would fly. If it please God, I shall not be a 
cuckold, but I shall be a cuckold if it please 
him.” 

As a term of disapproval, “dialectical” has 
been used by scientists against philosophen, 
by philosophers against theologians and, with 
equal invective, by religious men against those 
who resort to argument concerning matters 
of fiiith. 

The early Middle Ages witnessed a conffict 
between the mystical aiKl the latbnal ap- 
proaches to the truths of relipon. Those for 
whom religious experience and revehtion were 


the only avenue to God condemned the dia- 
lecticians— the philosophers or theologians who 
tried to use reason discursively rather than pro- 
ceed by intuition and vision. With the Refor- 
mation and with the Renaissance, men like Mar- 
tin Luther and Francis Bacon regarded dialec- 
tic as the bane of mediaeval learning. Because 
of its dialectical character, Luther dismissed all 
theological speculation as sophistry. Bacon, for 
the same reason, stigmatized scholastic philoso- 
phy as consisting in “no great quantity of mat- 
ter and infinite agitation of wit.” 

On grounds which were common as well as 
opposite, both mystics and experimentalists at- 
tacked dialectic as a futile, if not vicious, use 
of the mind— as “hair-splitting” and “logic- 
chopping.” Even when they admitted that it 
might have some virtue, they approved of it as 
a method of argument or proof, proper enough 
perhaps in forensic oratory or political debate, 
but entirely out of place in the pursuit of truth 
or in approaching reality. 

A CERTAIN CONCEPTION of dialectic is implicit 
in all such criticisms. The dialectician is a man 
who argues rather than observes, who appeals 
to reason rather than experience, who draws 
implications from whatever is said or can be 
said, pushing a premise to its logical conclusion 
or reducing it to absurdity. This aspect of dia-. 
Icctic appears to be the object of Rabelais’ satire 
in the funous dispute between Panurge and 
Thaumast, which is carried on “by signs only, 
without speaking, for the matters are so ab- 
struse, hard, and arduous, that words proce^- 
ing from the mouth of man will never be suffi- 
cient for the unfolding of them.” 

In view of those who think that truth can; be 
learned only by observation, by induction frdm 
particulars, or generalizatioii firom cxperience» 
the technique of dialectic, from bdAg M 
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method of inquiry, seems to have virtue only 
for the purpose of disputation or criticism. 
“The human faculties,” writes Gibbon, “are 
fortified by the art and practice of dialectics.” 
It is “the keenest weapon of dispute,” he adds, 
but “more effectual for the detection of error 
than for the investigation of truth.” 

Mill describes “the Socratic dialectics, so 
magnificently exemplified in the dialogues of 
Plato,” as a “contrivance for making the diffi- 
culties of the question . . . present to the learn- 
er’s consciousness . • • They were essentially a 
negative discussion of the great questions of 
philosophy and life,” he continues, “directed 
with consummate skill to the purpose of con- 
vincing anyone who has merely adopted the 
commonplaces of received opinion that he did 
not understand the subject . . . The school dis- 
putations of the Middle Ages had a somewhat 
similar object.” In Mill’s opinion, “as a disci- 
pline to the mind, they were in every respect 
inferior to the powerful dialectics which formed 
the intellects of the ‘Socratic viri’; but the 
modern mind,” he says, “owes far more to both 
than it is generally willing to admit, and the 
present modes of education contain nothing 
which in the smallest degree supplies the place 
either of the one or of the other.” 

Disparaging comment on dialectic comes not 
only from those who contrast it unfavorably 
with the methods of experiment or empirical 
research. It is made also by writers who trust 
reason’s power to grasp truths intuitively and 
to develop their consequences deductively. 
Sensitive to what may seem to be a paradox 
here, Descartes writes in his Rules for the Di- 
rection of the Mind: “It may perhaps strike 
some with surprise that here, where we are dis- 
cussing how to improve our power of deducing 
one truth from another, we have omitted all 
the precepts of the dialecticians.” The dialec- 
tician can proceed only after he has been given 
premises to work from. Since, in Descartes’ 
view, dialectic provides no method for estab- 
lishing premises or for discovering first princi- 
ples, it can “contribute nothing at all to the 
discovery of the truth ... Its only possible use 
is to serve to explain at times more easily to 
othen the truths we have already ascertained; 
hence it should be transferred from Philosophy 
to Rhetoric.” 


The connection of dialectic with disputation 
and rhetoric has some foundation in the his- 
torical fact that many of the techniques of 
dialectic originated with the Greek sophists who 
had primarily a rhetorical or forensic aim. 
Comparable to the Roman rhetoricians and to 
the law teachers of a later age, the sophists 
taught young men how to plead a case, how to 
defend themselves against attack, how to per- 
suade an audience. Skill in argument had for 
them a practical, not a theoretical, purpose; 
not truth or knowledge, but success in litiga- 
tion or in political controversy. The frjniliar 
charge that the method they taught enabled 
men “to make the worse appear the betten rea- 
son,” probably exaggerates, but none the\less 
reflects, the difierence between the standards 
of probability in disputation and the standards 
of truth in scientific inquiry. This has some 
bearing on the disrepute of sophistry and the 
derogatory light cast on the dialectical when it 
is identified with the sophistical. 

But there is another historical fact which 
places dialectic in a different light. In the tra- 
dition of the liberal arts, especially in their 
Roman and mediaeval development, “dialec- 
tic” and “logic” arc interchangeable names for 
the discipline which, together with grammar 
and rhetoric, comprises the three liberal arts 
known as the “trivium.” In his treatise On 
Christian Doctrine Augustine uses the word 
“dialectic” in this way. Whatever else it means, 
the identification of dialectic with logic implies 
its distinction from rhetoric, and certainly 
from sophistry. 

Yet Augustine docs not fail to observe the 
misuse of dialectic which debases it to the level 
of sophistry. “In the use of it,” he declares, “we 
must guard against the love of wrangling, and 
the childish vanity of entrapping an adversary. 
For there arc many of what are called sophisms^* 
he continues, “inferences in reasoning that are 
fidse, and yet so close an imitation of the true, 
as to deceive not only dull people, but clever 
men too, when they arc not on their guard.” 
He gives as an example the case of one man say- 
ing to another, “What I am, you are not.” The 
other man may assent to this, thinking, as 
Augustine points out, that “the proposition is 
in part true, the one man being cunning, the 
other simple.” But when “the first spealmr 
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adds: 1 am a man’ ” and “the other has given 
bis assent to this also, the first draws his con- 
clusion: ‘Then you are not a man.’ ’* 

According to Augustine, “this sort of en- 
snaring argument’’ should not be called dia- 
lectical, but sophistical. He makes the same 
sort of observation about the abuse of rhetoric 
in speech which “only aims at verbal ornamen- 
tation more than is consistent with seriousness 
of purpose.’’ That, too, he thinks, should be 
“called sophistical’’ in order to avoid attaching 
the name of rhetoric to misapplications of the 
art. 

Dialectic for Augustine is the art which 
“deals with inferences, and definitions, and 
divisions” and “is of the greatest assistance in the 
discovery of meaning.” Rhetoric, on the other 
hand, “is not to be used so much for ascertain- 
ing the meaning as for setting forth the mean- 
ing when it is ascertained.” Dialectic, in other 
words, is divorced from the practical purpose of 
stating and winning an argument, and given 
theoretical status as a method of inquiry. 

This conception of dialectic originates in the 
dialogues of Plato. Not himself a sophist, cither 
by profession or in aim, Socrates found other 
uses for the analytical and argumentative devices 
invented by the sophists. The same skills of mind 
which were practically useful in the public as- 
sembly and in the law courts could be used or 
adapted for clarification and precision in specu- 
lative discussions. They could also be used to 
find the truth implicit in the commonly ex- 
pressed convictions of men and to lay bare 
errors caused by lack of definition in discourse 
or lack of rigor in reasoning. 

In the Sophist Plato separates the philosopher 
from the sophist, not by any distinction in 
method, but by the difference in the use each 
makes of the same technique. And in the 
Republic^ one of the reasons Socrates gives for 
postponing the study of dialectic until the age 
of thirty is that youngsters, “when they first 
get the taste in their mouths, argue for amuse- 
ment” and “like puppy-dogs, they rejoice in 
pulling and tearing at all who come near them.” 
As a result of being vainly disputatious, they 
“get into the way of not believing anything 
which they believed before, and hence, not 
only they, but philosophy and all that relates 
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to it is apt to have a bad name with the rest of 
the world « . . But when a man begins to get 
older, he will no longer be guilty of such in- 
sanity; he will imitate the dialectician who is 
seeking for truth, and not the sophist, who is 
contradicting for the sake of amusement.” 

In the hands of the philosopher dialectic is an 
instrument of science. “There is,” according to 
Socrates, “no other method of comprehending 
by any regular process all true existence or of 
ascertaining what each thing is in its own na- 
ture.” It passes beyond the arts at the lowest 
level, “which are concerned with the desires or 
opinions of men, or are cultivated with a view 
to production and constructions.” It likewise 
transcends the mathematical sciences, which, 
while they “have some apprehension of true 
being . . . leave the hypotheses which, they use 
unexamined, and are unable to give an account 
of them.” Using these as “handmaids and 
helpers,” dialectic “goes directly to the first 
principle and is the only science which does 
away with hypotheses in order to make her 
ground secure.” 

The dialectic of Plato has an upward and a 
downward path which somewhat resemble the 
inductive process of the mind from facts to 
principles, and the deductive process from 
principles to the conclusions they validate. 
Dialectic, says Socrates, ascends by using hy- 
potheses “as steps and points of departure into 
a world which is above hypotheses, in order 
that she may soar beyond them to the first 
principle of the whole ... By successive steps 
she descends again without the aid of any sensi- 
ble object, from ideas, through ideas, and in 
ideas she ends.” 

As the disciplined search for truth, dialectic 
includes all of logic. It is concerned with every 
phase of thought: with the establishment of 
definitions; the examination of hypotheses in 
the light of their presuppositions or conse- 
quences; the formulation of inferences and 
proofs; the resolution of dilemmas arising from 
opposition in thought. 

Whereas for Plato dialectic is more than the 
whole of logic, for Aristotle it is less. E^ectic 
is more than the process by which the mind 
goes from myth and fantasy, perception and 
opinion, to the highest truth. For Plato it is the 
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ultimate fruit of intellectual labor-^knowledge 
itself, and in its supreme form a$ a vision of be- 
ing and unity* That is why Socrates makes it 
the ultimate study in the curriculum proposed 
for training the guardians to become philoso- 
pher kings. “Dialectic,*^ he says, “is the coping- 
stone of the sciences, and is set over them; no 
other science can be placed higher— the nature 
of knowledge can go no further,” 

For Aristotle, dialectic, far from being at the 
summit of science and philosophy, lies at their 
base, and must be carefully distinguished from 
sophistry, which it resembles in method. “Dia- 
lecticians and sophists assume the same guise as 
the philosopher,” Aristotle writes, “for sophis- 
tic is wisdom which exists only in semblance, 
and dialecticians embrace all things in their 
dialectic, and being is common to all things; but 
evidently their dialectic embraces these sub- 
jects because these are proper to philosophy. 
Sophistic and dialectic,” he continues, “turn on 
the same class of things as philosophy, but 
philosophy differs from dialectic in the nature 
of the faculty required and from sophistic in 
respect of the purpose of the philosophic life. 
Dialectic is merely critical where philosophy 
claims to know, and sophistic is what appears to 
be philosophy but is not.” 

According to Aristotle, dialectic is neither 
itself a science nor the method of science. It is 
that part of logic or method which he treats in 
the Topics, and it differs from the scientific 
method expounded in the Posterior Analytics 
as argument in the sphere of opinion and proba- 
bilities differs from scientific demonstration. 
Unlike the conclusions of science, the conclu- 
sions of dialectical reasoning are only probable, 
because they are based on assumptions rather 
than self-evident truths. Since other and oppo- 
site assumptions cannot be excluded, one dia- 
lectical conclusion is usually opposed by another 
in an issue of competing prol^bilities. 

Intermediate between science and rhetoric, 
dialectic can serve both. In addition to its prac- 
tical employment in forensics, it is useful in the 
phtlosojphical sciences because it develops skill 
in: snaking and criticizing definitions, and in 
isldog or answering questions. “The ability to 
jeaise searching difficulties on both sides of a 
cdbject,” Anstotle says, “will make us detect 


more easily the truth and ettor about the sever-, 
al points that arise,” 

Though it is primarily a method of arguing 
from assumptions and of dealing with disputes 
arising from contrary assumptions, dialectic is 
also concerned with the starting points of argu- 
ment. The Topics considers how assumptions 
are chosen, what makes them acceptable, what 
determines their probability. Here again Aris- 
totle shows how the philosopher can make use 
of dialectic— -as that “process of criticism where- 
in lies the path to the principles of all inquirKS,” 

There are four major expositions of dial^tic 
in the tradition of the great books. It is as piwt- 
al a conception in the thought of Kant apd 
Hegel as it is in the philosophies of Plato a^d 
Aristotle. With differences which may be mohe 
important than the similarities, the Kantian 
treatment resembles the Aristotelian, the 
Hegelian the Platonic. 

Like the division between the Posterior 
Analytics and the Topics in Aristotle’s Organon, 
the transcendental logic of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason fells into two parts— * the analytic 
and the dialectic. The distinction between his 
transcendental logic and what Kant calls “gen- 
eral logic” is discussed in the chapter on Logic, 
but here it must be observed that for Kant 
“general logic, considered as an organon, must 
always be a logic of illusion, that is, be dialecti- 
cal,” He thinks that the ancients used the word 
“dialectic” in this sense, to signify “a sophisti- 
cal art for giving ignorance, nay, even inten- 
tional sophistries, the coloring of truth, in which 
the thoroughness of procedure which logic re- 
quires was imitated.” For his own purposes, 
however, he wishes “dialectic” to be under- 
stood ”in the sense of a critique of dialectical 
illusion,” 

When he comes to his own transcendental 
logic, therefore, he divides it into two parts. 
The first part deals with “the elements of pure 
cognition of the understanding, and the princi- 
ples witfiout which no object at all can be 
thought.” This is the “Transcendental Analyt- 
ic, and at the same time a logic of truth”— 
a bgic of science. Since in his view “it ought 
properly to be only a canon for judging of the 
empirical use of the undemanding, this kmd of 
logic is misused when we seek to employ it as 
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an oigancHti c£ die univend and unlimited exer- 
cise of the understanding.'* 

When it is thus misused, **the exercise of the 
pure understanding becomes dialectical. The 
second part of our transcendental logic,’’ Kant 
writes, “must therefore be a critique of dia- 
lectical illusion, and this critique we shall term 
Transcendental Dialectic— not meaning it as 
an art of producing dogmatically such illusion 
(an art which is unfortunately too current 
among the practitioners of metaphysical jug- 
gling), but as a critique of understanding and 
reason in regard to their hyperphysical use.” 

Kant goes further than Aristotle in separat- 
ing dialectic from science. With regard to the 
sensible or phenomenal world of experience, 
science is possible; with regard to the mind’s 
own structure, the supreme sort of science is 
possible. But when reason tries to use its ideas 
for other objects, and then regards them “as 
conceptions of actual things, their mode of 
application is transcendent and delusive.” Kant 
explains that “an idea is employed transccn- 
dentally, when it is applied to an object falsely 
believed ... to correspond to it; immanently, 
when it is applied solely to the employment 
of the understanding in the sphere of experi- 
ence”; and he maintains that when ideas are 
used transcenden tally, they do not give rise to 
science, but “assume a ^llacious and dialectical 
character.” 

A conclusion of dialectical reasoning, ac- 
cording to Kant, is cither opposed by a con- 
clusion equally acceptable to reason— “a per- 
fectly natural antithetic”— as in the antinomies 
of pure reason; or, as in the paralogisms, the 
reasoning has specious cogency which can be 
shown to “conclude falsely, while the form is 
correct and unexceptionable.” In this balance 
of reason against itself lies the illusory character 
of the transcendental dialectic. 

Where Aristotle recognizes that reason can 
be employed on both sides of a question be^ 
cause it involves competing probabilities, Kant 
in calling dialectic “a logic of appearance” ex- 
plicitly remarks that “this does not signify a 
doctrine of probability.” He further distin- 
guishes what he calls “transcendental illusory 
appearance” from “empirical illusory appear- 
ance” and ordinary “logical illusion.” The 
latter two can be corrected and totally removed. 


DIALECTIC 

But “transcendental illusion* <m the contrary/* 
he writes, “does not cease to eidst even after it 
has been exposed and its nothingness has been 
clearly perceived by means of transcendental 
criticism.” 

The reason for this, Kant explains, is that 
“here we have to do with a natural unavoid- 
able illusion, which rests upon subjective prin- 
ciples, and imposes these upon us as objective. 

. . . There is, therefore,” he continues, “a 
natural and unavoidable dialectic of pure rea- 
son” which arises because the mind seeks to 
answer questions “well nigh impossible to 
answer,” such as “how objects exist as things in 
themselves” or “how the nature of things is to 
be subordinated to principles.” In its effort to 
transcend experience— “in disregard of all the 
warnings of criticism”— the mind cannot escape 
the frustration, the dialectical illusion, “which 
is an inseparable adjunct of human reason.” 
It is not, Kant repeatedly insists, that “the 
ideas of pure reason” are “in their own nature 
dialectical; it is from their misemployment alone 
that fallacies and illusions arise.” 

For Hegel as for Plato dialectic moves in the 
realm of truth and ideas, not probabilities and 
illusions. But for Hegel dialectic is always the 
process of mind, or of the Idea, in interminable 
motion toward absolute truth — never resting in 
the intuition of tliat truth. The Idea, he writes, 
“is self-determined, it assumes successive forms 
which it successively transcends; and by this 
very process of transcending its earlier stages, 
gains an affirmative, and, in fact, a richer and 
more concrete shape.” 

The dialectical process is a motion in which 
contrary and defective truths are harmonized. 
The synthesis of thesis and antithesis ttsyjlts in 
a more complete truth. To illustrate his mean- 
ing, Hegel uses the example of building a bouse. 
For such a purpose, we must have “in the first 
instance, a subjective aim and design” and as 
means, “the several substances tequired for 
the work— iron, wood, stones.” In rendc^ring 
these materials suitable for out purpose, we 
make use of the elerhents: “fire to mdt the 
iron, wind to blow the fire, water to set the 
wheels in motion, in order to cut the wood, 
etc.” - ' . 

Yet the house that we build is, according to 
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HegeU an opposite or antithesis of these ele- 
ments. “Hie wind, which has helped to build 
the house, is shut out by the house; so also are 
the violence of rains and floods, and the de- 
structive powers of Are, so far as the house is 
made fire-proof. The stones and beams obey 
the law of gravity— press downward— -and so 
high walls are carried up.” The result is that 
“the elements are made use of in accordance 
with their nature, and yet to cooperate for a 
product, by which their operation is limited.” 
The initial opposition between the idea of a 
house and the elements is reconciled in the 
higher synthesis, which is the house itself. 

While it shows the opposing theses and the 
resulting synthesis, this example does not fully 
exhibit the dynamic character of the Hegelian 
dialectic. If the resulting synthesis is not the 
whole truth, it too must be defective and re- 
quire supplementation by a contrary which is 
defective in an opposite way. These two to- 
gether then become the material for a higher 
synthesis, another step in that continuing dia- 
lectical process which is the life of mind— both 
the subjective dialectic of the human mind and 
the objective dialectic of the Absolute Mind or 
the Idea. 

Th£ thread of common meaning which runs 
through these four conceptions of dialectic is 
to be found in the principle of opposition. In 
each of them dialectic either begins or ends 
with some sort of intellectual conflict, or de- 
velops and then resolves such oppositions. 

For Kant dialectical opposition takes the ex- 
treme form of irreducible contradictions from 
which the mind cannot escape. “It is a melan- 
choly reflection,” he declares, “that reason in 
its highest exercise, falls into an antithetic.” 
This comes about because “ail statements enun- 
ciated by pure reason transcend the conditions 
of possible experience, beyond the sphere of 
which we can discover no criterion of truth, 
while they arc at the same time framed in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the understanding, 
which are applicable only to experience; and 
thus it is the fate of all such speculative dis- 
ctitssions, that while the one party attacks the 
weaker side of his opponent, he infallibly lays 
open his own weaknesses.” 


For Hegel the oppositbn takes the milder 
form of contrary theses and antitheses. They 
can be dialectically overcome by a synthesis 
which remedies the incompleteness of each 
half truth. “It is one of the most important 
discoveries of logic,” Hegel says, “that a 
specific moment which, by standing in an 
opposition, has the position of an extreme, 
ceases to be such and is a moment in an organic 
whole by being at the same time a mean.” 
The Hegelian opposition is thus also “media- 
tion.” I 

Dialectical opposition for Aristotle origihates 
in the disagreements which occur in ordinary 
human discourse. But just as disagreement is 
reasonable only if there are two sides to the 
question in dispute, so reason can operate cW- 
lectically only with regard to genuinely ar^- 
able matters. The familiar topics concerning 
which men disagree represent the commonplace 
issues of dialectic, since for the most part they 
are formed from debatable propositions or ques- 
tions. “Nobody in his senses,” Aristotle be- 
lieves, “would make a proposition of what no 
one holds; nor would he make a problem of 
what is obvious to everybody or to most peo- 
ple.” Each of the conflicting opinions will 
therefore have some claim to probability. Here 
the dialectical process ends neither in a synthe- 
sis of incomplete opposites nor in a rejection of 
both as illusory; but, having “an eye to general 
opinion,” it seeks to ascertain the more reason- 
able view— the more tenable or probable of the 
two. 

In the Platonic theory of dialectic, the cle- 
ment of opposition appears in the tension be- 
tween being and becoming, the one and many, 
or the intelligible and the sensible, which is 
found present in every stage of the mind’s dia- 
lectical ascent to the contemplation of ideas. 
So fundamental is this tension that Socrates uses 
it to define the dialectician as one who is “able 
to see ‘a One and Many’ in Nature”— by com- 
prehending “scattered particulars in one idea” 
and dividing it “into species according to their 
natural formation.” Here as in the Hegelian 
theory the oppositions— contradic- 
tions in discourse— can be resolved by dialectic, 
and through their resolution the mind then 
rises to a higher level. 
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It is only in the writings of Hegel or his fol- 
lowers that the meaning of dialectic is not 
limited to the activity of human thought. 
Hegel expressly warns that “the loftier dia- 
lectic ... is not an activity of subjective think- 
ing applied to some matter externally, but is 
rather the matter’s very soul putting forth its 
branches and fruit organically.” It is the “de- 
velopment of the Idea,” which is “the proper 
activity of its rationality.” If the whole world 
in its existence and development is the thought 
and thinking of an Absolute Mind, or the Idea, 
then the events of nature and of history are 
moments in a dialectical process of cosmic pro- 
portions. The principles of dialectic become 
the principles of change, and change itself is 
conceived as a progress or evolution from lower 
to higher, from part to whole, from the inde- 
terminate to the determinate. 

The dialectical pattern of history, conceived 
by Hegel as the progressive objectification of 
spirit, is reconstructed by Karl Marx in terms 
of the conflict of material forces. Marx himself 
explicitly contrasts his dialectic with that of 
Hegel. “My dialectic method,” he writes, “is 
not only different from the Hegelian, but is 
its direct opposite.” Hegel, he claims, thinks 
that “the real world is only the external, 
phenomenal form of ‘the Idea,’ ” whereas 
his own view is that “the ideal is nothing 
else than the material world reflected by the 
human mind, and translated into forms of 
thought.” 

Nevertheless, with respect to dialectic, Marx 
praises Hegel for being “the first to present its 
general form of working in a comprehensive 
and conscious manner.” The only trouble is 
that with Hegel, dialectic “is standing on its 
head.” It must therefore “be turned right side 
up again,” a revolution which Marx thinks he 
accomplishes in his dialectical materialism. 

Having put dialectic on its proper basis, 
Marx constructs the whole of history in terms 
of a conflict of material forces, or of social 
classes in economic strife, according to a dialec- 
tical pattern which provides “recognition of 
the existing state of things, at the same time 
also the recognition of the negation of that 
state, of its inevitable breaking up.” History is 
thus viewed dialectically “as in fluid move- 
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ment,” yet it is also conceived as working 
towards a definite end—thc revolution which 
has as its result the peace of the classless society. 
Bourgeois industry, by bringing about the con- 
centration and association of the proletariat, 
produces “its own grave diggers; its fall and the 
victory of the proletariat” are “equally inevi- 
table.” 

In Marx’s vocabulary the phrases “historical 
materialism” and “dialectical materialism” are 
strictly synonymous. But Marx’s protest to 
the contrary notwithstanding, a comparison of 
Marx and Hegel seems to show that a dialectic 
of history is equally capable of being conceived 
in terms of spirit or of matter. 

The question whether there is a dialectic of 
nature as well as a dialectic of history remains a 
point of controversy in Marxist thought, de- 
spite the bearing which Hegel’s Science of Logic 
and Phenomenology of Mind might have upon 
the question. Engels tries in his Dialectics of 
Nature to give a fuller rendering of the Hege- 
lian dialectic in strictly materialistic terms. Its 
universal scope, including all of nature as well 
as all of history, is also reflected in certain post- 
Darwinian doctrines of cosmic evolution. 

Considerations relevant to the Hegelian or 
Marxist dialectic will be found in the chapters 
on History and Progress. Without judging 
the issues which Hegel and Marx have raised in 
the thought of the last century, it may be per- 
missible to report the almost violent intellectual 
aversion they have produced in certain quarters. 
Freud, for example, is as unsympathetic in his 
criticism of Marx and as uncompromising in his 
rejection of dialectical materialism, as James be- 
fore him is extreme in the expression of his dis- 
taste for Hegel. Mocking “the Hegelizers” who 
think that “the glory and beauty of the psychic 
life is that in it all contradictions find their re- 
conciliation,” James declares: “With this intel- 
lectual temper I confess I cannot contend*” 

The Hegelian dialectic and what James calls 
“the pantomime-state of mind” are, in hb opin- 
ion, “emotionally considered, one and the same 
thing. In the pantomime all commdn thin^ ale 
represented to happen in impossible ways, peo- 
ple jump down each other’s throats, houses turn 
indde out, old women become young meii^ 
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cvcfytlung ‘passes into its opposite’ with incon- object, many and one) must fiht be tmnslated 
ceivabie celerity and skill. . . . And so in the into impossibilities and contradictions, then 
Hegelian logic,” James continues, “relations ‘transcended’ and identified by miracle, ere the 
elsewhere recognized under the insipid name of proper temper is induced for thoroughly enjoy- 
distinctions (such as that between knower and ing the spectacle they show.” 
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I OCK£» discussing in the course of his essay 
^ on Human Understanding “why a man 
must keep his word,” notes that we meet with 
three different answers to this question. ‘Tf a 
Christian be asked, he will give as reason: Be- 
cause God, who has the power of eternal life 
and death, requires it of us. But if a Hobbist be 
asked why? he will answer; Because the public 
requires it, and the Leviathan will punish you 
if you do not. And if one of the old philoso- 
phers had been asked, he would have answered: 
Because it was dishonest, below the dignity of 
a man, and opposite to virtue, the highest per- 
fection of human nature, to do otherwise.** 

With these three answers Locke introduces 
us to some of the alternative views on what is 
perhaps the central problem concerning duty. 

All three acknowledge the existence of duty 
and the force of obligation. By accepting the 
question they affirm the proposition that a man 
must 01 ought to keep his word. But why ? What 
creates the ought or obligation? 

Two of the answers Locke cites— that of the 
Christian and that of the Hobbist— seem to 
derive duty from the commands of law, the law 
of God or of the state, in either case a law to be 
enforced by the sanctions of a superior power. 
Accordingly, the citizen has duties to the state, 
the religious man to God. Yet it does not seem 
to be entirely the case that such duties rest ex- 
clusively on the superior power of God or the 
state. Men who obey either divine or civil law 
from fear of punishment alone, are said to act 
not from duty but from expediency— in terms 
of a calculation of risks and consequences. 

Obedience to law would appear to be ac- 
knowledged as a duty only by those who recog- 
nize the authority of the law or the right of the 
lawmaker to command. They would be willing 
to obey the law even if no external sanction 
could be enforced against them by a superior 
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power. Those whom the law binds in conscience 
rather than by its coercive force obey the law 
because it is morally right to do so. The ^nse 
of the law*s moral authority is for them the 
sense of duty from which the dictates of con- 
science flow. \ 

Locke’s third answer— that of the ancient 
philosophers— shows that duty is sometiriies 
understood without reference to law, divine or 
human. We share this understanding whenever, 
having made a promise or contracted a debt, 
we feel an obligation to discharge it even if 
no superior commands the act. Here, further- 
more, the obligation seems to be to another 
individual— to a person who may be our equal 
—rather than to the state or God. 

As indicated by Locke’s statement of this 
ancient view, it is the honest or just man who 
acknowledges such obligations apart from the 
law or his relation to any superior. Virtue may, 
of course, also direct a man to act for the com- 
mon welfare and to obey the laws of the state 
or the commandments of God. But the imme- 
diate source of the obligation to act in a certain 
way toward one’s fellow men is placed by the 
ancients, according to Locke, in “virtue, the 
highest perfection of human nature.” On this 
view, virtue alone provides the motivation. 
Without it men would act lawfully only be- 
cause of the law’s coercive force. Without it 
men would recognize no obligations to their 
fellow men or to the state. 

These two conceptions of duty— for the mo- 
ment grouping the Christian and Hobbist an- 
swers together against the ancient view— may 
seem at first to be only verbally different. It 
seems certain that dutiful conduct would fre- 
quently be the same on either view. Yet they 
do conflict with one another, and each, if 
examined further, presents difficulties. 
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The theory that duty arises from a man’s 
own virtue receives its classic expression, as 
Locke intimates, in the ancient philosophers, 
particularly Plato and Aristotle. It appears in 
the Republic, for example, when Socrates has to 
meet Glaucon’s argument that men abide by 
moral rules, not simply because they ought to, 
but in order to avoid the pain of censure and 
punishment. Glaucon claims that, given the 
possession of Gyges’ ring which can render a 
man invisible to others, “no man would keep 
his hands off what was not his own when he 
could safely take what he liked.” He could “in 
all respects be like a God among men.” 

Against this Socrates sets his conception of 
the “just man” who does what he ought to do 
because it is just, and because justice is essential 
to the very life and health of the soul. Accord- 
ing to Socrates’ way of thinking, it is ridiculous 
to ask “which is the more profitable, to be just 
and act justly and practise virtue, whether seen 
or unseen of gods and men, or to be unjust. . . . 
We know that, when the bodily constitution is 
gone, life is no longer endurable, though pam- 
pered with all kinds of meat and drinks, and 
having all wealth and all power; and shall we be 
told that when the very essence of the vital 
principle is undermined and corrupted, life is 
still worth having to a man, if only he be al- 
lowed to do whatever he likes with the single 
exception that he is not to acquire justice and 
virtue, or to escape from injustice and vice?” 

On this view, it seems to be the virtue of 
justice which lies at the root of duty or obliga- 
tion. But for Plato justice, though only one of 
the virtues, is inseparable from the other three 
—•temperance, courage, and wisdom. It is al- 
most indifferent therefore whether one attrib- 
utes moral obligation to the particular virtue 
of justice or to virtue in general. As the chap- 
ters on Justice and Virtue indicate, Aristotle 
differs from Plato, both with respect to the 
virtues in general and to justice in particular. 
For Aristotle it is justice alone, not virtue in 
general or any other particular virtue, which 
gives rise to duty or obligation. 

Justice differs from the other virtues, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, in that it “abne of the virtues 
is thought to consider 'another’s good’ because 
it concerns the relation of a man to his neigh^ 
bor,” The other virtues, such as temperance 


and courage, do not give rise to obligations, 
unless they are somehow annexed to or united 
with justice. Whenever Aristotle speaks of 
duties he docs so with reference to the obliga- 
tions that follow from justice— “the duties of 
parents to children and those of brothers to 
each other . . . those of comrades and those of 
fellow-citizens.” 

Whereas for Aristotle justice always refers to 
the good of another, or to the common good of 
all, such virtues as temperance and courage, 
when they are isolated from justice, concern 
the well-being of the individual himself. That 
is why only justice entails duties, which arc ob- 
ligations to act in a certain way for the welfare 
of others. If the good of no other individual is 
involved, it seems that a man has no duty to be 
temperate or courageous, even when hcrposscsscs 
these virtues. 

Precisely because of the essentially social 
character of justice, Aristotle raises the ques- 
tion “whether a man can treat himself unjustly 
or not.” He is willing to admit that a man can 
do justice or injustice to himself only in a meta- 
phorical sense. What he calls “metaphorical jus- 
tice” is not a relation between a man and him- 
self, but a relation between one part of himself 
and another. 

Aquinas seems to follow Aristotle in connect- 
ing duty with justice and with no other virtue. 
“Justice alone of all the virtues,” he writes, 
“implies the notion of duty.” If he also inti- 
mates that duty may somehow enter into the 
acts of other virtues— as when he says that “it 
is not so patent in the other virtues as it is in 
justice”— his position still remains fundamen- 
tally Aristotelian. Referring to that “kind of 
metaphorical justice” to which Aristotle ap- 
peab in stating the sense in which a man can 
treat himself unjustly, Aquinas explains how 
“all the other virtues” can be said to “involve 
the duty of the lower powers to reason/* Apart 
from this metaphorical duty of the passions to 
obey reason, duty in the strict sense comes, in 
the opinion of Aquinas, only from the precepts 
of justice, which concern the relation of one 
person to another. 

On Tins THEORY, duty is not co-extensive with 
morality, the sense of duty is not identical with 
the moral sense, and specific duties obligate n 
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man to other men evein when no general law 
exists to be obeyed. Difficulty is found with 
this theory by those critics who think that the 
whole of morality, not simply one part of it, 
involves duties. Does not the sense of duty 
operate, they ask, in matters which do not affect 
any other individual or even the common good ? 
Does a man, for example, have a duty to tell the 
truth only to others, but not to seek it for him-* 
self? Kant, as we shall see, holds that there are 
private as well as public duties, or, in his lan- 
guage, internal duties in the realm of ethics as 
well as external duties in the realm of juris- 
prudence. 

The Hobbist theory of duty seems to face 
similar difficulties. The specific duties which are 
determined by the precepts of justice may, as 
we have seen, not always be the same as the 
specific duties imposed by civil law, though 
they will be identical whenever the law of the 
state is itself an expression or determination of 
justice. But when law rather than justice is the 
principle, duty seems to consist primarily in 
obedience to the law or rather to the lawgiver 
who has superior power and authority. Only 
secondarily, or in consequence, does it involve 
obligations to other men who are one’s equals. 

With Hobbes, for example, justice, and ob- 
ligation as well, begin only with the establish- 
ment of a constituted authority with the power 
of making laws. “Where there is no Common- 
wealth,” he writes, “there is nothing unjust. 
So that the nature of justice consisteth in keep- 
ing of valid covenants; but the validity of cove- 
nants begins not but with the constitution of a 
civil power, sufficient to compel men to keep 
them.” Duty and justice are both said to be 
“laws of nature,” but, Hobbes adds, they “arc 
not properly laws, but qualities that dispose 
men to peace, and to obedience,” until “a Com- 
monwealth is once settled,” and then they be- 
come “the commands of the Commonwealth.” 
In other words, “it is the Sovereign power that 
<^liges men to obey tl^m,” and obedience, 
which is said to be “part also of the law of 
natute,” is its proper expression. 

So £ir the two conceptions conflict or at least 
diverge. But if the legal theory of duty goes no 
l^lher than the enactments of the state, the 
stole question arises here as before. Does a man 
have no duties apart from his idation to the 


state? Can duty be corcxtensive with moraflty 
if the only rules of conduct to be obeyed are 
laws impo^ from without r^regulations which 
have authority simply because they come from 
one who has the right to command ? Again, as 
we shall see, Kant would say No. 

We have now stated the questions about duty 
which raise difficulties for Aristotle and Hobbes. 
Though they differ in their theories of law and 
justice, as well as in their conceptions of duty, 
they seem to ^ concur in thinking that doing 
one’s duty does not exhaustively solve all moral 
problems. \ 

The same questions do not, however, seem to 
present difficulties to other moralists— to K^nt 
and to the Stoics of antiquity, such as Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus. On the contrary, th^r 
moral philosophy, by making the sphere of duty 
co-extensivc with the whole of the moral life, 
seems to prevent such questions from being 
raised. 

As we turn to examine their conception of 
duty, we must observe that, in two respects, it 
alters Locke’s threefold division of the answeh 
to the question. Why must a man keep his 
word ? In the first place, Locke’s statement of 
the answer given by “the ancient philosophers” 
seems to have only Plato and Aristotle in mind, 
certainly not the Stoics. In the second place, 
Locke’s statement of the Christian position 
seems to associate it with the Hobbist answer, 
against that of Plato and Aristotle. That 
association may be justified on the ground that 
duty to God, like duty to the state, involves 
obligation to a superior. But Aquinas, as wc 
have seen, seems to agree with Aristotle about 
justice as a source of duty; and, as we shall see, 
he also seems to agree with Kant and the Stoics 
about the pervasiveness of duty in the realm of 
morals. Locke’s statement of the Christian posi- 
tion, which selects one aspect of it only, may 
therefore be inadequate. 

The point which unites Kant, the Stmes, and 
Aquinas is their agreement concerning the ex- 
istence of a law which is neither enacted by the 
state nor proclaimed by God in his revealed 
commandments, lliis law the Stoics speak of as 
“the law of reason,^* Aquinas calls **tht natural 
law/’ and Kant conceives to be “the moral law 
widiin.” The common conception thus varir 
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ou^y atpres^ is mdfe fully treated in the 
chapter on Law; but that ampler discussion is 
not needed to perceive that the law of reason 
or of nature is a moral law, in that its general 
principles and detailed precepts govern the en- 
tire range of moral acts. 

“Morality,” according to Kant, “consists in 
the reference of all action to the legislation 
which alone can render a kingdom of ends pos- 
sible.” By this he means that “the will is never 
to act on any maxim which could not without 
contradiction be also a universal law.” This law 
is also moral in the sense that it exercises only 
moral authority and should prevail even with- 
out the support of the external sanctions which 
accompany the positive commands of a supe- 
rior, “The idea of duty,” Kant declares, “would 
alone be sufficient as a spring [of action] even if 
the spring were absent which is connected by 
forensic legislation . . . namely external com- 
pulsion.” 

Making the natural or moral law the princi- 
ple of duty introduces the clement of obligation 
into every moral act. Whatever is right to do 
we are obliged to do in conformity to the law 
of nature or in obedience to the commands of 
the moral law. We need no external promulga- 
tion of this law — /.tf., no express formulation in 
words by a lawgiver— for this law is inherent in 
reason itself. Its various maxims or precepts can 
be deduced from what Aquinas calls the “first 
principle ... of the practical reason” and Kant 
“the categorical imperative.” Or, as the Stoics 
say, since reason is the “ruling principle” in 
man, man’s duty consists in “holding fast” to it 
and “going straight on” so that it has “what is 
its own.” 

On this theory, we arc obliged in conscience 
to do whatever reason declares right, whether 
or not others are directly involved. The dis- 
tinction between public and private morality — 
between the spheres of justice and the other 
virtues— is irrelevant to conscience. Conscience, 
according to Kant, functions equally in the 
spheres of internal and external duty. In both 
the realm of ethics and the realm of jurispru- 
dence, conscience, applying the moral law, die* 
tates our duty in the particular case. We stand 
in no different relation to ourselves and others, 
since the moral law h universally and equally 
binding oh all persons. The oWgation is in 


every case ;t6 obey the law. It is not a duty to 
persons, except as the moral law commands us 
to respect the dignity of the human person, 
ourselves and others alike. 

The element of a superior commanding an 
inferior seems to be present in this conception 
of duty through the relation of reason to the 
will and appetites of man. Acting dutifully con- 
sists in the submission of the will to reason, 
and in overcoming all contrary inclinations or 
desires. But though Kant sometimes speaks in 
these terms, he also conceives duty as carrying 
with it an obligation to God. “The subjective 
principle of a responsibility for one’s deeds be- 
fore God,” he says, is “contained, though it be 
only obscurely, in every moral self-conscious- 
ness.” 

Nevertheless, Kant insists that “the Christian 
principle of morality itself is not theological.” 
It rests, in his opinion, on the “autonomy of 
pure practical reason, since it does not make 
the knowledge of God and his will the founck- 
tion of these laws, but only of the attainment of 
the summum bonum^ on the condition of follow- 
ing these laws, and it does not even place the 
proper sffing of this obedience in the desired 
results, but solely in the conception of duty, as 
that of which the faithful observance alone con- 
stitutes the worthiness to obtain those happy 
consequences,” 

It is “through the summum bonum as the 
object and final end of pure practical reason” 
that, in Kant’s view of Christian morality, we 
pass from moral philosophy to “re/igibn, that is, 
to the recognition of all duties as dwine amtr 
mands'^ A Christian theologian like Aquinas, 
however, seems to go further than Kant in 
equating conformity to the moral law— or the 
natural law of reason— with religious o^bedience 
to God. Nor docs he explain this equivalence 
by reference to the fact that God has made 
man’s attainment of the summum bontm---^ 
eternal happiness — depend on his free compli- 
ance with the moral law. Rather, for Aquino, 
the natural law is “nothing else than the ra- 
tional creature’s participation in the eternal 
law” of God— the “imprint imi us of the divine 
light.” As God is the author of man’s nature 
and reason, so is He the ukimate authority be- 
hind the commands of the natural law whidi 
He implanted in man’s xeamn at ereationi ' 
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For a Christian theologian like Aquinas, duty 
to Ood involves obedience to the moral law 
which reason can discover by itself, no less than 
obedience to those positive commandments 
which God has revealed to man. Aquinas seems 
to think that violation of the natural law is as 
much a sin as violation of the divine law. Both 
involve a rupture of that order laid down by 
God, the one “in relation to the rule of reason, 
in so far as all our actions and passions should be 
commensurate with theruleof reason,” theothcr 
“in relation to the rule of the divine law.” Thus, 
in all moral matters, it would appear that duty 
is, in Wordsworth’s phrase, “stern daughter of 
the voice of God.” If the natural law commands 
us to use our faculties to the ends for which they 
were created, then the possession of a mind im** 
poses upon us what Socrates in the Apology 
calls man’s “duty to inquire.” If we fail to seek 
the truth, we sin against God by sinning against 
our nature, even though “Thou shalt seek the 
truth” is nowhere explicitly prescribed in Holy 
Writ. 

Ethical doctrinbs can be classified according 
to the role which they assign to duty as a moral 
principle. There is perhaps no more fundamen- 
tal issue in moral philosophy than that between 
the ethics of duty and the ethics of pleasure or 
happiness. This issue obviously belongs to the 
chapters on Happiness and Pleasure as well 
as the present one. All three must be read to- 
gethcr—and perhaps also the chapters on De- 
sire, Law, and Virtue— to complete the pic- 
ture. 

According to the morality of duty, every act 
is to be judged for its obedience or disobedience 
to law, and the basic moral distinction is be- 
tween right and wrong. But where pleasure or 
happiness are central, the basic distinction is 
between good and evil, and desire rather than 
law sets the standard of appraisal. An analysis 
of means and ends and a theory of the virtues 
are usually found in the ethics of happiness, as 
a theory of conscience and sanctions is usually 
prominent in tlie ethics of duty. 

At one extreme, there is the position which 
totally excludes the concept of duty. This fact 
more than any other characterizes the Epicure- 
anism of Lucretius. The good life for him is one 
where “nature craves for herself no more than 


this, that pain hold aloof from the body, and 
she in mind enjoy a feeling of pleasure exempt 
from care and fear.” The life he describes— so 
disciplined and moderated that all but the 
simplest pleasures are relinquished in the effort 
to avoid pain— seems to leave no place for 
obligation or social responsibility. 

In the much more elaborate moral philosophy 
of Aristotle, virtue entails moderation in the 
avoidance of pain as well as in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Though he admits that “most pleas- 
ures might perhaps be bad without qualifica- 
tion,” Aristotle claims that “the chief ^ood,” 
which is happiness, “would involve \somc 
pleasure.” But even as a good, pleasure is 
not the only good, for there are other objects 
of desire. 

The happy man, according to Aristotle^ is 
one who somehow succeeds in satisfying all his 
desires by seeking the various kinds of goods in 
some order and relation to one another. Happi- 
ness itself is something that “we choose always 
for itself and never for the sake of something 
else.” Although we may also choose other things 
in some sense for themselves, such as “honor, 
pleasure, reason, and every virtue,” still they 
are chosen “for the sake of happiness,” since we 
judge them as “the means by which we shall be 
happy.” 

In Aristotle’s ethics of happiness, duty is not 
entirely excluded, but neither is it given any 
independent significance. As we have seen, it is 
merely an aspect of the virtue of justice, and 
amounts to no more than the just man’s ac- 
knowledgment of the debt he owes to others; 
or his recognition that he is under some obliga- 
tion to avoid injuring other men and to serve 
the common good. 

At the other extreme, there is the position 
which identifies the sense of duty with the 
moral sense. In the Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus, to live well is to do one’s duty, 
and to set aside all contrary desires. “It is thy 
duty,” the Emperor writes, “to order thy life 
well in every single act; and if every act docs its 
duty, as far as is possible, be content; and no one 
is able to hinder thee so that each act shall not 
do its duty.” Man is not destined to be happy; 
his happiness consists rather in doing what is 
required of him at his post of duty in the order 
of the universe. The only good is a good will, 
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a dutiful will, a will which conforms itself to the 
law of nature. 

Kant*s much more elaborate moral philos- 
ophy presents the same fundamental teachings. 
This is indicated by the fact that he associates 
what he calls eudaemonism (/.e., the ethics of 
happiness) with hedonism (/.e., the ethics of 
pleasure). Happiness, he writes, is “a rational 
being’s consciousness of the pleasantness of life 
uninterruptedly accompanying his whole ex- 
istence,” and its basis is “the principle of self- 
love.” Therefore, according to Kant, both eu- 
daemonism and hedonism commit the same 
error. Both “undermine morality and destroy 
its sublimity, since they put the motives to 
virtue and to vice in the same class, and only 
teach us to make a better calculation.” Both 
admit desire as a moral criterion of good and 
evil. Both are utilitarian in that they are con- 
cerned with consequences, with means and ends. 
Both measure the moral act by reference to the 
end it serves. 

For Kant, “an action done from duty de- 
rives its moral worth, not from the purpose 
which is to be attained by it, but from the 
maxim by which it is determined, and there- 
fore docs not depend on the realization of the 
object of the action, but merely on the principle 
of volition by which the action has taken place, 
without any regard to any object of desire. . . . 
Duty,” he goes on to say, “is the necessity of 
acting from respect for the law.” From this he 
argues that duty, and consequently all moral 
action, must be done because it is right, because 
the law commands it, and for no other reason. 
The recommendation of any action solely on 
the ground that it will contribute to happiness 
as satisfying the inclination of the person and 
achieving the object of the will, is completely 
ruled out. That would be a judgment of pure 
expediency. Worse than not moml, it is, in the 
opinion of Kant, immoral. 

“An action done from duty,” Kant writes, 
“must wholly exclude the influence of inclina- 
tion, and with it every object of the will, so that 
nothing remains which can determine the will 
except objectively the law, and subjectively 
pure respect for this practical law, and conse- 
quently the ^xim that I should follow this 
law even to the thwarting of all my inclina- 
tions. . . . The pre-eminent good which we call 
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moral can therefore consist in nothing else than 
the conception of law in itself, which certainly 
is only possible in a rational being in so far as 
this conception, and not the expected cficct, 
determines the will.” 

This law, which is the source of duty and of 
all moral action, is Kant’s famous “categorical 
imperative”— or, in other words, reason’s un- 
conditional command. According to its decree, 
Kant declares, “I am never to act otherwise 
than so that I could also will that my maxim 
should become a universal law.” By obeying 
the categorical imperative, we can know and do 
our duty and rest assured that our will is mor- 
ally good. “I do not, therefore, need any far- 
reaching penetration to discern what I have to 
do,” Kant writes, “in order that my will may 
be morally good. Inexperienced in the course 
of the world, incapable of being prepared for 
all its contingencies, I only ask myself; Canst 
thou also will that thy maxim should be a uni- 
versal law? If not, then it must be rejected, and 
that not because of a disadvantage accruing 
from it to myself, or even to others, but because 
it cannot enter as a principle into a possible 
universal legislation.” 

To say that a man ought to do this or refrain 
from doing that in order to achieve happiness is, 
for Kant, at best a conditional obligation, ulti- 
mately a specious one since he is not uncon- 
ditionally obliged to be happy. Kant docs not 
totally exclude happiness or the summum bo- 
num. In fact he says that there is no need to 
maintain “an opposition” between them and 
morality. But he claims that “the moment duty 
is in question we should take no account of 
happiness.” Just as Aristotle treats duty only in 
terms of justice, so Kant considers happiness to 
have a moral quality only insofar as to be 
worthy of it is an end set by the moral law. 

Two OTHER voices join in this great argument 
concerning duty and happiness. One is that of 
John Stuart Mill, whose Utilitarianism recog- 
nizes Kant as the chief opponent of an ethics of 
happiness. Though Mill difiers from Aristotle 
on many points, particularly in regard to the 
virtues as means to happiness, Mill’s answer to 
Kant can be read as a defense of Aristotle as 
well as of his own theory. 

From Kant’s point view, they are batih 
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utilitaiians. They bodi argue in terms of means 
and ends. They both make purely pragmatic^ 
not moral, judgments-^judgments of cxpedi* 
ency instead of judgments of right and wrong. 

From Mill’s point of view, Aristotle like him* 
self needs no other principle of morality than 
happiness, an ultimate end which justifies every 
means that tends towards its realization. *The 
ultimate sanction of all morality, external mo* 
tives apart,” Mill writes, “is a subjective feeling 
in our own minds.” He asserts that “when once 
the general happiness is recognized as the ethical 
standard,” it will appeal to “a powerful natural 
sentiment.” Man’s nature as a social being, he 
holds, “tends to make him feel it one of his 
natural wants that there should be harmony 
between his feelings and aims and those of his 
fellow-creatures.” 

This conviction, in persons who have it, 
“does not present itself to their minds as a 
superstition of education, or a law despotically 
imposed by the power of society, but as an 
attribute which it would not be well for them 
to be without.” This conviction, rather than 
an internal sense of obligation or fear of external 
sanctions imposed by a superior power, is for 
Mill “the ultimate sanction of the greatest hap- 
piness morality”— -which aims at the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number. 

Where Mill answers Kant by excluding duty 
— even from considerations of justice— Aquinas 
seems to develop an analysis in which every 
moral act can be regarded as obeying or dis- 
obeying the natural law and yet, at the same 
time, be judged as a means which serves or fails 
to serve the ultimate end of man’s natural de- 
sire. “The order of the precepts of the natural 
law is,” in the words of Aquinas, “according to 
the order of natural inclinations.” The dilemma 
set up by the opposition between duty and 
happiness seems to be denied, or at least avoided, 
by a theory which finds a perfect parallelism 
between precepts of natural law and the 
objects of natural desire, a parallelism resulting 
fiooi their common source in the creation of 
human nature by God. 

T3toB TBNSiON between duty and desire— be* 
twnm obedience to rules of conduct and un* 
.mtrftmed indulgence-^is one of the burdens 
wiisdii neither aiiirnal except man must bear. It 


is a constant theme in the great poems. Itiis. 
pivotal to the plot of most of the great love 
stories. It is a theme of tragedy, for in which* 
ever direction the tension is resolved— whether 
in the line of duty (as by Aeneas forsaking 
Dido) or in disobedience to law (as by Adam 
yielding to Eve in Paradise Lor/)— ruin results. 

The tragedy of being both rational and ani* 
mal seems to consist in having to choose between 
duty and desire rather than in making any par* 
ticular choice. It may be significant, however, 
that the tragic heroes of poetry more frequently 
abandon duty than desire or love, though sel* 
dom without mortal punishment, preced^ by 
a deep sense of their transgression. Sometimes, 
however, they arc self-dcccivcd, and cloak\de* 
sire in the guise of duty. \ 

There is another source of tragic conflict' in 
the sphere of duty. Men are torn by competing 
loyalties, obligations which pull them in oppo- 
site directions. In the basic relationships of the 
family, the duty a man owes to his parents often 
cannot be discharged without violating or ne- 
glecting obligations to his wife. When the moral 
law and the law of the state command contrary 
actions, duty is weighed against duty in an 
ordeal of conscience. Sometimes, however, one 
obligation seems to take clear precedence over 
another, as in the mind of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
for whom the king’s edict loses its authority 
when it runs counter to the law of God. Creon 
the king, not Antigone his subject, may be the 
play’s more tragic personage. He sacrifices a 
dearly beloved son to uphold the authority he 
considers it his duty as a ruler to maintain. 

If man is not a rational animal or if, whatever 
his nature, reason is not its ruling principle, 
then the sense of duty would appear to be an 
imposture that draws its driving force from 
the emotional energies with which certain man- 
made rules of conduct arc invested. Rather than 
acting as a counterweight to desire, duty is 
itself the shape which certain desires take to 
combat others. 

Conscience, or the super*ego^ according to 
Freud, is born of the struggle between the ego 
and the id. Translated into “popular language,” 
Freud tells us, “the ego stands for reason and 
circumspection, while the id stands for the un- 
tamed passions.” What may originally have had 
a necessary function to perform in the psychic 
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economy can grow to play too dominant a part. 
For the psychoanalyst, not tragedy but neurosis 
results from an overdeveloped sense of duty. 
When “the ego [is] forced to acknowledge its 
weakness,” Freud explains, it “breaks out into 
anxiety: reality anxiety in face of the external 
world, normal anxiety in face of the super-ego, 
and neurotic anxiety in fecc of the strength of 
the passions in the id.” 

The relation of ruler and ruled in the domes- 
tic or the political community may seem at first 
to impose duties or obligations only on the 
ruled. The ruler commands. His subjects are 
obliged to obey. Does the ruler in turn have no 
duties, no obligations to those whom he governs ? 
If he has none, then neither have the persons he 
rules rights which he must respect. Such abso- 
lute rule— defined by a correlative absence of 
duties in the ruler and rights in the ruled — has 
been one conception of the relation between 
master and slave. 

In the state rulers who are merely office- 
holders are obligated by the duties of their 
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office as wdl as vested with its authority and 
power. The office-holder, duty-bound by the 
constitution, is not an absolute ruler. He is, in 
fiict, a servant of the state, not its master. The 
mediaeval king who pledged himself in his coro- 
nation oath to discharge the duties of his office 
may not have been bound by human law, but 
so long as his conscience kept him loyal to his 
pledge, he recognized the supremacy of the 
natural law or of the law of God. The self- 
governing citizen of a republic is similarly duty- 
bound only when he recognizes the supremacy 
of the common good. 

According to the theory of constitutional 
government, rights and duties are correlative. 
The acknowledgment of duties signifies that the 
holder of rights recognizes their limited or con- 
ditional character. To consider oneself entirely 
exempt from duties or obligations is to regard 
one’s rights as absolute. Can anyone have abso- 
lute rights except on condition of being with- 
out a superior of any sort ? One implied answer 
to this question is that neither despot nor state, 
but only God, is autonomous or without duty. 
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5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King^6y^io] 107b-c 
/ Antigone 131a'142d / Ajax [1316-1345] 
154b-c 

5 Euripides: Suppliants 258a'269a,c esp [1-41] 
258a'b / Phoenician Maidens [1625-1766] 
392b'393d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vi, 201d-202c 

7 Plato: Apology, 206b-d / Crito, 214d-219a,c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 16, 157c' 

158d 

12 hvRRLVosx Meditations, bk ih, sect ii 262a'b; 
bk IV, SECT 1 263a; sect 4 264a; sect 39 
267a; bk v, secT*^ 269d-270b; bk vii, sect 
55 283b-c 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 14-16, 
520c-522a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 22-30 
629b'633b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 63, 
A I, ANS 325C'326c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 96, 
A 4 233a'd; Q 99, a 5 249a'250a; part 11-11, 
Q 4, A 7, REP 3 407d'409a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 86C-87C; 95d* 
96a; part 11, 110a; 113c; 131a-c; 137b438b; 
159d'160d; 164a, c; part hi, 165a; conclu- 
sion, 282a; 283c 
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25 Montaigne: Essays^ 46b-d; 233a-b 

31 Spinoza: Etkics^ part iv, prop 37 , schol 2 
435b-436a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lostt bk ix [ 647 - 654 ] 261b 

35 Locke: Cwil Government^ ch 11 , sect 4-6 

25d-26c; ch xvi» sect 186 68d>69«; sect 
195 70a-b / Human Understandings bk i, ch 
n, sect 5-6 lOSa^c; sect 12 - 13 107b>108c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of LawSy bk i, 2 a-b; 
BK XXIII, 187d'188a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality , 330a-331c; 356b-359a 
/ Social Contracty bk 1 , 388d>389a; 392b-393c; 
bk II, 397d-398a; 399b'C 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 114d415a; 236d-237a / 
Fund, Prvn, Metaphysic of Moralsy 253d-2S4d; 
260a<261d; 268C'270c; 272a b; 273d'287d esp 
275b-d, 277d-279d, 29\c 2fa^ / Praaical Rea^ 
sons 297a>314d esp 307d'314d; 321b'329a / 
Pr^, Metaphysical Elements of ^hicSs 366a-d; 
369a-c; 373d / Intro, Metaphysic of Moralss 
386b<d; 388b<c; 390b,d'391c; 392b 393a / 
Judgements 571c-572a; 605d'606b [fn 2 ] 

43 Mill: Utilitarianisms 445d-446d; 470a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part xi, par 135 
47b-d; additions, 86 129c / Philosophy of 
Historys intro, 170d-171c; 186b'C; part iv, 
362b'd 

6. Conflicts between duties of diverse origins 

Old Testament: GenesiSs 2 : 18-25 esp 2:24 / 
Deuteronomys 21 : 18-21 

New Testament: MattheWs 8 : 21 - 22 ; 12 : 46 - 50 ; 
22 : 17-21 / Mar\s 12 : 14-17 / Lukps 20 : 20-26 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [ 333 - 489 ] 5a- 
7 a / Seven Against Thebes 27a-39a^c / Aga- 
memnon [ 184 - 247 ] 54a'C / Choephoroe [ 885 - 
930 ] 78d-79b/ Eumenides 

5 Sophocles: Antigone 131a'142d esp [ 1 - 99 ] 
131a-132a / Philoctetes 182a-195a,c esp [ 50 - 
122 ] 182d'183b 

5 Euripides: Electra 327a-339a,c esp [ 962 - 987 J 
335d-336a / Phoenician Maidens 378a-393d / 
Iphigenia at Aulis 425a'439d 

6 Herodotus: History s bk ii, 71d-72a; bk v, 
171d-172a 

7 Plato: Crtfo, 213d-219a,c 

13 Virgil: Aeneidy bk iv [ 331 - 361 ] 176a-177a 

14 Plutarch: 152b-d / CoriolanuSy 189d- 

191c / Timoleons 196b-198b / Agisy 654c-655a 

18 Augustine: City of Gods bk xix, ch 19 523b'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathans part n, 101 c; 151a-c; 
PART hi, 198d-199a; 240a-246cuc 

25 Montaigne: EssaySs 381a-388c esp 386a'd; 
467b-470a; 486b-488b 

26 Shakespeare: Richard //, AdT z, sc 11 [ 1 - 43 ] 
322d-323a 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [ 843 - 902 ] 358a- 
359a 

35 Locke: Tolerations 16c-17b; 18a-b 

38 RobssEAy: PolitM Eoonomys d69c / Social 
Coforoa, RK IV, 43Sa-439c passim 

40 Gibbon; Decline ttnd FaUy 193o-194a; 226a'b 


41 Gibbon: Decline and Falls 89b-c 

42 Kant: Intro. MetaphyskofMoralSs 392a 

43 Mill: Liberty s 304C'd / VtHkarianisms 456d- 
457b 

44 Boswell: Johnsons 145b; 221d-224a; 542a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par 150 

56c-57a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces bk vii, 275a'276b; 
epilogue I, 668a'669c; 670d-67U 

7. The relation of duty to justice and to rights: 
oaths and promises 

Old Testament: Genesisy 28 : 18 - 22 ; 29 : 15-30 / 
Leviticusy 5 : 4 - 13 ; 27 / Numbersy 6 ; 30 / Deu- 
teronomy y 23 : 21-23 / Joshua, 2 ; 6 : 22 - 25 ; 
24 : 1 - 28 — (Z>) Josue, 2 ; 6 : 22 - 25 ; 24 : 1-28 / 
Judges, 1-2 ; 1 1 : 28-40 / / Samuel, i :i 1 - 28 — (D) 
/ Kings, 1 : 11-28 / Psalms, 50 : 14 ; 66 : 13 - 14 — 
(D) Psalms, 49 : 14 ; 65 : 13-14 / Ecclesiastes, 5:4 
—(D) Ecclesiastes, 5:3 / Zechariah, 8 : 17 — (D) 
Zacharias, 8:17 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 29 : 3 — (D). OT, Ec- 
desiasticus, 29:3 

New Testament: Matthew, 5 : 33-37 / James, 
5:12 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk iv [ 153 - 239 ] 25c>26b 

5 Aeschylus: Choephoroe 70a-80d 

5 Sophocles: Philoctetes 182a*195a,c esp [ 895 - 
1292 ] 190a>193c 

5 Euripides: Hecuba [ 218 - 331 ] 354d-355c / 
Iphigenia at Aulis [ 16 - 140 ] 425b-426b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 90C'd; bk iv, 
151a>b; 159a'b; bk vi, 197a-b; 201d'202c; 
bk XX, 311b-312d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk h, 406a« 
407b; bk hi, 429c-434c; bk v, 490a>b 

7 Plato: Apology, 209a'b / Cr/iro, 216d'219a,c/ 
Gorgias, 284a^285a / Republic, bk i, 297a-300b 
/ Laws, bk XII, 787d'768c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch 9 [ii 59 '* 25 - 
1160 * 9 ] 411d'412b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 14 
[i375*8-ii1 619c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk in, sect 7 261c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk xh [ 175 - 215 ] 358b-360a 

14 Plutarch: Lysander, 357a>b / /^esilaus, 
484a>b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 16 , 
A 4 , REP 3 97a'c; q 21 , a i, rep 3 124b'125b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 60 , 
a 3 51c<52b; Q 99 , a 5 249a>250a; q iqo, 
A 2 , REP 2 252b-253a; a 3 , rep 3 253a^d; 
PART ii-ii, q 4 , A 7 , REP 3 407d-409a; q 23 , 
A 3 , REP 1 485a«d 

22 Chaucer: Knight's Tale [ 1128 - 1176 ] 178b* 
179a / Frard^n's Tale [ 11 , 770 - 844 ) 363b*3^b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, vkkt i, 77b-c; 86C'92b; 
PART ii, 115a-116a; 127b; 138c; 142a-d; 145a*b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 13d*14c; 381a*388e esp 
383c>d, 387b*c; 467b*470a 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry P7, act v, sg 1 
1 x 75 -^ 190 ) 66d*67a / Jrd Henry VI, act x, sc 
11 11 - 34 ] 72d*73b / Tkm Andronkus, act v, 
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(7. Tht relation ef duty to justice and to fights: 
oaths and promises,) 

sc I [68-86] 193a / Two Gentlemen of Verona^ 
ACT II, sc VI 239a-c / Merchant of Venice^ act 
IV, sc I 425c>430b / Julius Caesar^ act ii, 
sc I [i 12-140] 575d-576a 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida^ act hi, 
sc II [165-212] 121d'122b; act v, sc iii [1-75] 
137a'd / CoriolanuSy act v, sc 111 387a'389b / 
Sonnets^ clii 609c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop vj, schol 2 
435b-436a 

35 Locke: Toleration la'22d csp 5d>lla / Civil 
Government^ ch ii, sect 4-6 25d'26c; sect 
14 28b'c; CH XVI 65d'70c passim, esp sect 186 
68d'69a, sect 195 70a'b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit ofLaws^ bk viii, 55c-d 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract^ bk i, 388C'391b; 
392b 393c; bk ii, 396d 398b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall^ 89d'91c; 532 d- 
533d 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals^ 267d- 
268a; 269a-c; 272c-d / Prrf, Metaphysical Ele- 
ments of Ethics, 371b'372a / Intro, Metaphysic 
of Morals, 389c-390a,c / Science of Eight, 
416b-417b; 429d'430a; 432c-433c 

43 Federalist: number 7, 44a-b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d-312a esp 305d'306b, 
309C'310c; 316b-319d / Representative Govern- 
ment, 392b'393c / Utilitarianism, 464d-476a,c 
passim, csp 468b<469b, 475a>b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 78-79 
32d'33c; part hi, par 154-155 57c; par 221 
73b; par 261 83a'd; par 293 98b; additions, 
49 124b'C; 99 133a; 139 139b / Philosophy of 
History, part i, 236a'C; part iv, 362C'd 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [1716-1731] 41a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 505a'511b 
esp 509d'510a 

8 . The tension between duty and instina, de- 
sire, or love 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 13:6-11; 21:18- 
21 / Judges, 11:28-40 / Ruth, 1 / Zechariah, 
13:3— (D) Zacharias, 13:3 

New Testament: Matthew, 12:46-50 / Acts, 
21:7-15 

4 Homer: Ihad, bk vi [369-502] 43d>45a 

5 Aeschylus: Agamemnon [184-247] 54a-c 

5 Euripides: Hippolytus 225a' 236d esp [373- 
430] 228b-d / Iphigenia at Aulis 425a'439d 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata 583a'599a,c esp 
[706-780] 592b-593b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vi, 201 d'202c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk v, 
506b'C 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [1121- 
1140] 58d'59a 

12 Epictetus : Discourses, bk 1, ch 3 108b-c; bk 
u, ca II 150a-151b; bk hi, ch 2 177c-178d; 
CH 24 203c-210a 


12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vi, sect 2 274a; 
bk vii, sect 55 283b'C; bk viii, sect 32 
287d'288a; sect 39 288c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk iv 167a'186b 

14 Plutarch: Poplicola, 77d-79c / Fabius, 
152b'd / Coriolanus, 189d'191c / Timoleon, 
196b'198b / A ^, 654C'655a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk ix, ch 4, 287d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 61, 
A 5, rep 3 58b'59d; part ii-ii, qq 25-26 
501a>520d; q 31, aa 2-3 537c'539c; q 32, 
A 5-Q 33, A 8 544a-558d; q 44 592d'598c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, v 7a>8b; pur- 
gatory, X [ 70 - 93 ] 68 a'b; xxx-xxxi 99b-102b 

22 CHAUC£R:^Tro/7«r and Cressida, bk iv/88b- 

120a esp stanza 76-79 98b'99a, stanza 219 
117a \ 

23 Hobbes: Ij:viathan, conclusion, 279a'c\ 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 111, 
197b-198b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 83a'86c; 467b-470a; 
486b'488b 

26 Shakespeare: Two Gentlemen of Verona 
229a'253a,c esp act 11, sc iv [192-214] 238b, 
sc VI 239a-c, act iii, sc 1 [1-50] 240b'd / Ro- 
meo and Juliet, act iii, sc v [66-205J 307d- 
309b / Richard II, act v, sc ii [56]-sc iii [146] 
347a'349c / Much Ado About Nothing, act 
n, sc I [182-189] 509a'b / Julius Caesar, act 
111, sc II [ri~44] 583d-584a 

27 Shakespeare: Macbeth, act i, sc vii [1-28] 
289b'C / Antony and Cleopatra 311a'350d 
csp act I, sc IV [1-33] 315d'316b / Coriolanus, 
ACT V, sc HI 387a'389b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 120b'137d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 24b 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [843-902] 358a- 
359a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 104 193a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii, sect 4-6 
25d'26c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 77C'78b; 79d-80b 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
261c-d; 262a'd; 264a; 284d-285a / Practical 
Reason, 306a'b; 325a'327d; 342a-b / Pref 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 367a'b / 
Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 385C'386b 

43 Federalist: number 22, 83c'd; number 72, 
217a-b; number 73, 218d-219a; number 75, 
223c-d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 458d-459b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 222b'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part iii, par 149 
56b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [3025-3072] 73b- 
74b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 311a'314b; 318d- 
319a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 77c-81b; 
89b-d; BK 111, 122b-c; bk vii, 275a-276b; 
301b'302b; bk ix, 365d-366a; bk xi, 520a- 
521b; EPILOGUE I, 669b-c 
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52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazop^ ek iv* 
95b400c 

53 Psychology^ 807a'808a 

54 Freud: Getteral Introduction^ 452c-d; 573c; 
624a'625b / War and Deaths 758c<759d csp 
759c-d; 764c'765a / Civilization and Its Dis* 
contents^ 780b>802a,c esp 781a-d, 783c-789bt 
791b-d, 793d'794a. 800c-801b / New Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 853a-b 

9. The duties of command and obedience in 
family life 

Old Testament: Genesis, 2:i8>'25; 9:18-29 / 
Exodus, 20:12; 21:1-21,26-27 / Leviticus, 19:3 
/ Deuteronomy, 5:16; 15:12-18; 21:15-23; 
22:13-30; 24:1-4,14-15; 25:5-10; 27:16,20,22- 
23 / Ruth / Proverbs, 20:20; 30:17 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 3:1-18; 4:30; 7:19-28; 
30:1-13; 33:24-31— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 
3:1-20'; 4:35; 7:21-30; 30:1-13; 33^25-33 

New Testament: Matthew, 15:3-6 / II Corin- 
thians, 12:14 / Ephesians, 5:22-25; 6:1-9 / 
Colossians, 3:18-4:1 / I Timothy, 5:8 / Titus, 
2:9-11 / Philemon / / Peter, 3:1-7 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk i-ii 183a'192d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [421-460] 
118 a-b / Antigone 131 a- 142 d csp [631-680] 
136 c- 137 a / Trachiniae 170 a' 181 a,c csp [1157- 
1258] 180 a> 181 a,c 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [791-885] 498 b- 499 b; 
[1321-1451] 504 C' 506 b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 56c; bk hi, 104 c- 
105a; BK VIII, 281c 

7 Plato: Laws, bk iv, 683b'c; bk xi, 779b- 
781c / Seventh Letter, 803d'804a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch 9 [i 159^*25- 
ii6o“9] 411 d- 412 b; ch 10 [ii6o'*23]-ch ii 
[ii6i*29] 413 a'C / Politics, bk 1, ch 12-13 
453 d- 455 a,c 

14 Plutarch; Agis, 654c-655a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk n, par 3-8 9 b- 
lOd; BK xiii, par 47, 123 d/ City of God, bk 
XIX, CH 14-16, 520 C' 522 a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
105, A 4 318b-321a 

22 Chaucer; Tale of Man of Law [4701-4707] 
239a / Wife of Bath's Prologue [5583-6410) 
256a-269b esp [5893-5914] 261a-b, [6385-6410] 
269a-b / Tak of Wife of Bath [6619-6627] 
273a'b / Clerics Tale 296a'318a esp [9053- 
9088] 317a-318a / Merchant's Tale 319a-338a 
esp (9249-9266] 321a / Franitjm's Tale [11,041- 
110] 351b-352b / Tale of Melibeus, par 
13-16 404b-407b / Parson's Tale, par 79-80, 
541a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 109c-110b; 121a; 
155b 

24 Rabelais: Qargantua and Pantagruel, bk m, 
219b-222b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 184a-191c; 410a-422b; 
427d-430a 

26 Shakespeare: Qsmedy of Errors, act n, ac 
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.1 [7-45] 152a-c / Taming of the Shrew 199a- 
228a, c csp act v, sc n [13^179] 227d-228a,c 
/ Romeo and Juliet, act hi, sc v [127-197] 
308c'309b / Midsummer^Ni^t's Dream, act 
1, sc 1 [1-121] 352a>353c / Merchant cf Venice, 
act 1, sc H 408b-409c / 1st Henry IV, act ii, 
sc HI 443b-444b 

27 Shakespeare: Othello, act t, sc in [175-189] 
210d'211a / King Lear 244a'283a,c 
30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 75c / New 
Atlantis, 207b<209d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk iv [288-301] 158b- 
159a; [440-502] 162a>163a; [634-638] 166a; 
BK viii [452-594] 242a-245a; bk x [144-156] 
277b; [867-936] 293b-294b / Samson Agonis- 
[871 -902] 358b-359a; [997-1060] 361b-362b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch vi, sect 52-cH 
vii, sect 86 36a-44a; ch xv, sect 169-170 
64c-65a; sect 173-174 65c-d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 29b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 6b-c; 21a'22d; 100b- 
102a; 105a'107b; 108c-110c; 120c-121a,c; 
124a>125c; 126d'127b; 136b-c; 283c-d; '312c- 
313a; 321b>324b; 340c-341d; 359b'362c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 22d-23a; 
BK xxiii, 187b,d-189d; bk xxvi, 216a’b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 357a-b; 364d'365b / 
Political Economy, 367a'368c / Social Con- 
tract, BK I, 387d'388a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 82b'84a; 86b<d 
42. Kant: Science of Right, 404d; 419a-422d esp 
419b'C, 420a^d; 445c-446a 
43 Mill: Liberty, 317c-318a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 174 
61b; additions, in / Philosophy of 

History, part i, 211c'213a 
51 T OLSTov: War and Peace, bk vi, 249b-d; 
267c-d; bk vi-vh, 271c'276b; bk vh, 291a- 
292b; 301b'302d; bk viii, 305b'307a 
54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 244a-c / 
New Introductory Lectures, 876c 

10. Political obligation: cares, functions, k^- 
alties 

Old Testament: Exodus, 20:13-17 / Leviticus, 
19:9-20,32-37; 25:14-55 / Numbers, 35 / 
Deuteronomy, 5:17-21; 15; 17:8-20; 19; 22:1- 
4; 23:15-25; 24:10-13; 27:17-19,24-25 //W- 
erbs, 3:27-28; 16:10-15; 28:15-18; 29:2,4,12, 
14 / Jeremiah, 29:7— (D) Jeremias, 29:7 / 
Zechariah, 8:16-17— (D) Zacharias, 8:1^17 
New Testament: Matthew, 5:21-24; 22:17-21 / 
Marl{, 12:14-17 / Lukp, 20:20-26 / Rotmtns, 
13:1-7 / Titus, 3:1 f I Peter, 2:13-19 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk ik [1-172] 57a-58d 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [1-77] 27a- 
28a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [1-77] 99a-d / 
Antigone [631-680] 136c-137a / Phiheteies 
.182a-19Sa,c 

5 Euripides: Suppliants, [297^331] 26lli-b / 
lpkigeniaeaAutis[%y6S-‘i^il45fc-d 


Ckapteh 19: duty 
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(to, JMSiM care$, hmctim^ )oyaU 

Sm} 

6 Hbxoootus: History^ bk vii, 223c'd; 239a'C 
t Tkuoydiqes : Fehponnesian War, bk i, 355b>c; 

359b 360c; 370d; 378c-d; bk ii, 39Sd>399ai 
402b>c; 403b-c; 406a-407b; bk in, 430c; 
432c-d; bk vi, 513a; bk vix, 555d'S56a 

7 Plato: Apology, 206a'd / Cr^o 213a* 219a, c 
csp 216d-T219a,c / Republic, bk iv, 342a*d; 
344a; bk vii, 390b-391b; 401a*b / Seventh 
iMter, 802b*804b; 814b'C 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 17 [1391^10-26] 
638c*d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 23 128c'd; 
BK III, CH 22 195a*201a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 4 260b' 
261a; bk ik» sect 42 295C'296a,c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk hi [ 90 - 98 ] 149b; bk iv 
[ 189 - 278 ] 172a-174b; bk vi [ 845 - 853 ] 233b' 
234a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a'48d esp 45a'C, 
48a-b / Numa Pompilius, 51C'52b / Solon, 
71d / Marcus Cato 276b,d'290d esp 282a / 
Oassus-Nicias, 455d-456d / Agesilaus, 480b,d' 
481a; 486d-487b / Cato the Younger 620a' 
648a, c esp 626d'627b, 632b'C / Cleotnenes, 
6$9d'660a / Galba, 859a'b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk ii, 32b'd / Histories, 
BK 1, 211C'212b; bk ii, 234b'235a 

IB Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15 17a-b/ 
City of God, bk xix, ch 6 514b'515a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 13, 
A 5, REP 3 675C'676b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 61, 
A 5 , rep 3 58b'59d; q 96 , aa 4-6 233a' 
235d; Q 105, AA 1-3 307d'318b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, vi [76- 
151] 61C'62c 

23 Machxavelli: Prirtce, ch ix-x 14c46d pas* 
sim; CH xiv .21b'22a; ch xvh, 24a'b; ch 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he great books assembled in this set are 
offered as means to a liberal or general 
education. The authors of these books were 
educated men; more than that, they typified 
the ideal of education in their various epochs. 

As their writings reveal, their minds were large- 
ly formed, or at least deeply impressed, by 
reading the works of their predecessors. Many 
of them were related as teacher and student, 
sometimes through personal contact, sometimes 
only through the written word. Many of them 
were related as divergent disciples of the same 
master, yet they often differed with him as 
well as with one another. There is scarcely one 
among them— except Homer— who was not 
acquainted with the minds of the others who 
came before him and, more often than not, 
profoundly conversant with their thought. 

Yet not one of the writings in this set is 
specifically a treatise on education, except Mon- 
taigne’s essay Of the Education of Children. 
Some of these authors speak more or less fully 
of their own education, as does Marcus Aurelius 
in the opening book of his Meditations, Augus- 
tine in his Confessions, Descartes in his Dis* 
course, and Boswell, Others refer to their edu- 
cational experience in fictional guise, as does 
Aristophanes in the argument in the Clouds 
between the Just and Unjust Discourses; or 
Rabelais when he tells of Gargantua’s scliool- 
ing in Gargantua’s letter to Pantagruel. Some- 
times they report the way in which other men 
were trained to greatness, as docs Plutarch; 
or, like Gibbon, Hegel, and Mill, they de- 
scribe and comment on the historic systems of 
education. 

in still other instances the great books con- 
tain sections or chapters devoted to the ends 
and means of education, the order of studies, 
the nature of learning and teaching, the train- 
ing of statesmen and citizens; as for example, 
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Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, Augustine’s 
Christian Doctrine, Bacon’s Advancemmt of 
Learning, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, and the psychmogi- 
cal writings of James and Freud. But in no\casc 
is education the principal theme of these boipks, 
as it is for most of the works cited in the lisi^ of 
Additional Readings, among which will be 
found treatises on education by authors in this 
set. 

Education is not itself so much an idea or a 
subject matter as it is a theme to which the 
great ideas and the basic subject matters are 
relevant. It is one of the perennial practical 
problems which men cannot discuss without 
engaging in the deepest speculative considera- 
tions. It is a problem which carries discussion 
into and across a great many subject matters— 
the liberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, and logic; 
psychology, medicine, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy; ethics, politics, and economics. It is a 
problem which draws into focus many of the 
great ideas— virtue and truth, knowledge and 
opinion, art and science; desire, will, sense, 
memory, mind, habit; change and progress; 
family and state; man, nature, and God. 

This can be verified by noting the diverse 
contexts in which education is discussed in the 
great books. In each connection we shall find 
some of the special questions which together 
make up the complex problem of education. 
For example, the nature of teaching and learn- 
ing is examined in the wider context of psy- 
chological considerations concerning man’s 
abilities, the way in which knowledge is ac- 
quired, and how it is communicated by means 
of language or other symbols. Different con- 
ceptions of the nature of man and of the rela- 
tion of his several capacities surround the ques- 
tion of the ends of education. In this context 
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questions also arise concerning the parts of 
^ucation^the training of man’s txdy, the 
formation of his character, the cultivation ol 
his mind— and how these are related to one 
another. 

The whole theory of the virtues and of habit 
formation is involved in the question whether 
virtue can be taught or must be acquired in 
some other way, and in related questions about 
the influence of the family and the state on 
the growth of character. These questions are 
also asked in terms of general political theory. 
Different views of the state are involved in 
questions about the division of responsibility 
for education among various agencies. Ques- 
tions about the purpose of education, and what 
sort of education shall be given to the diverse 
classes in the state, arc differently raised and 
differently answered in the context of discus- 
sions of different forms of government. 

Though they are far from exhaustive, these 
examples should nevertheless suffice to make 
the point that there can be no philosophy of 
education apart from philosophy as a whole. 
It may therefore not be a disadvantage to find 
the discussion of education in the great books 
almost always imbedded in the context of some 
more general theory or problem. 

One opinion from which there is hardly a 
dissenting voice in the great books is that edu- 
cation should aim to make men good as men 
and as citizens. **lf you ask what is the good of 
education,” Plato writes, “the answer is easy— 
that education makes good men, and that good 
men act nobly, and conquer their enemies in 
battle, because they are good.” Men should 
enter upon learning, Bacon declares, in order 
“to give a true account of their gift of reason, 
to the benefit and use of men”; while William 
James stresses the need for “a pcrfectly-rounded 
development.” Thus it would seem to be a 
common opinion in all ages that educarioo 
should seek to develop the characteristic ex- 
cellences of which men are capable and that its 
ultimate ends ace human happiness and the 
welfare of society. 

Withiil this area of general agreement riiere 
ftre^ of course, differences which result from the 
different views that ace takenof man’s relation 
to the state or to God. If the good of the sutt 
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takes precedence over individual happiness, 
then education must be directed to tcaining 
men for the role they phy as parts of a larger 
organism. Education then serves the purpose of 
preserving the state. Of all things, Aristotle 
says, “that which contributes most to the per* 
manence of constitutions is the adaptation of 
education to the form of government. . . . The 
best laws,” he continues, “though sanctioned 
by every citizen of the state, will be of no avail 
unless the young are trained by habit and edu* 
cation in the spirit of the constitution.” 

Rousseau seems to take a similar view when 
he calls for a system of public education run 
by the state. Its object is to assure that the 
citizens are “early accustomed to regard their 
individuality only in its relation to the body 
of the state, and to be aware, so to- speak, of 
their own existence merely as a part of that 
of the state.” Taught in this way, the citizens, 
Rousseau claims, “might at length come to 
identify themselves in some degree with this 
greater whole, to feel themselves members of 
their country, and to love it with that ex- 
quisite feeling which no isolated person has 
save for himself.” 

If happiness cannot be fully achieved on 
earth, then whatever temporal ends education 
serves must themselves be ordered to eternal 
salvation, and the whole process of human 
development must be a direction of the soul 
to God. “What did it profit me,” Augustine 
asks in his Confessions^ “that all the books I 
could procure of the so-called liberal arts, I, 
the vile slave of vile affections, read by myself 
and understood ? . • . For 1 had my back to the 
light, and my face to the things enlightened; 
whence my face, with which I discerned the 
things enlightened, was not itself enlightened. 
Whatever was written, either on rhetoric, or 
logic, geometry, music and arithmetic, by my- 
self without much difficulty or any instructor, 
I understood, Thou knowest, O L(^ my God; 
because both quickness of understanding and 
acuteness in discerning, is Thy gift; yet did 1 
not theftee sacrifice to Thee.” ^^eitlbre, Au- 
gustine concludes concerning this stage of his 
learning, “it served not to my. use but to my 
j^cditiDn/’ But Augustine do» not therefej^ 
conclude that,. under no drcupstances, can 
bbcml education ht put |o. good ji9e.vln,jbs« 
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treatise On Christian Dnetrine, he considers in 
detail how the liberal arts, which serve so well 
in the study of Sacred Scripture, may also serve 
tb bring the soul to God, 

Such differences do not, however, annul 
one consequence of the general agreement, 
namely, the conception that education is con- 
cerned with the vocation of man, and pre- 
pares him in thought and action for his purpose 
and station in life. In these terms Adam Smith 
argues for a minimum general education. He 
claims that “a man without the proper use of 
the intellectual faculties of a man, is, if pos- 
sible, more contemptible than even a coward, 
and seems to be mutilated and deformed in a 
stni more essential part of the character of 
human nature.” He explicitly points out that 
this is the condition of “the great body of the 
people,” who, by the division of labor, are con- 
fined in their employment “to a few very sim- 
ple operations,” in which the worker “has no 
occasion to exert his understanding, or to exer- 
cise his invention in finding out expedients for 
removing difficulties which never occur.” The 
result, according to Smith, is that “the torpor 
of his mind renders him, not only incapable 
of relishing or bearing a part in any rational 
conversation, but of conceiving any generous, 
noble, or tender sentiment, and consequently 
of forming any just judgment concerning 
many even of the ordinary duties of private 
life.” 

When the vocation of man is thus under- 
stood, a general or liberal education is voca- 
tional in that it prepares each man for the com- 
mon conditions and callings of human life. In 
this sense specialized training, which by im- 
plication at least seems to be the object of 
Smith’s criticism, is not vocational. It fits a 
man only for some specialized function, ac- 
cording to which he or his social class is differ- 
entiated from some other man or class. 

In our day, the word “vocational” is used 
in the opposite sense to mean specialized train- 
ing, whether it is preparation for the least 
skills of trades or for the most learned of 
profisssiems. Since all men are not called to the 
practkc'of law or medicine<^any more than all 
are caQed to productive wodc in the various 
imijS abd ceafts, or the tasks of commerce and 


industry— the training they may need to per- 
hrm these functions does not fully develop 
their common humanity. It is not adequate to 
make them good as men, as citi 2 :ens, or as 
children of God. 

The traditional meaning of the word “lib- 
eral” as applied to education entails a distinc- 
tion between free men and slaves. Slaves, like 
domesticated animals, are trained to perform 
special functions. They arc not treated as ends, 
but as means, and so they are not educated for 
their own good, but for the use to which’ they 
are put. This is true not only of slaves in the 
strict sense of household chattel; it is alscA true 
of all the servile classes in any society which 
divides its human beings into those who work 
in order to live and those who live off the wi^rk 
of others and who therefore have the leisure in 
which to strive to live well. 

In accordance with these distinctions, Aris- 
totle divides education into “liberal” and “il- 
liberal.” Certain subjects arc illiberal by na- 
ture, namely, “any occupation, art, or science, 
which makes the body or soul of the freeman 
less fit for the practice or exercise of virtue.” 
In this category Aristotle includes “those arts 
which tend to deform the body, and likewise 
all paid employments, for they absorb and 
degrade the mind.” 

It is not only the nature of the subject, but 
also the end which education serves, that de- 
termines whether its character is liberal or 
illiberal. Even a liberal art becomes, in Aris- 
totle’s opinion, “menial and servile ... if done 
for the sake of others.” A man’s education “will 
not appear illiberal” only so long as “he does 
or learns anything for his own sake or for the 
sake of his friends, or with a view to excel- 
lence.” In other words, to be liberal, education 
must serve the use of leisure in the pursuit of 
excellence. It must treat man as an end, not as 
a means to be used by other men or by the 
state. 

It follows that any society which abolishes 
the distinction of social classes and which calls 
all men to freedom, should conceive education 
as essentially liberal and for all men. It should, 
furthermore, direct education, in all its parts 
and phases, to the end of each man’s living weM 
rather than to the end of his earning a living 
for himself or others. 
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In the classification of the kinds of cduca* 
tion, the word “liberal” is frequently used in a 
more restricted sense to signify not all education 
designed for free men, but only the improve- 
ment of the mind through the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill. In this sense liberal educa- 
tion is set apart from physical education which 
concerns bodily health and proficiency, and 
moral education which concerns excellence in 
action rather than in thought. 

These divisions are clearly made, perhaps for 
the first time, in Plato’s Republic, The educa- 
tion described there begins in the early years 
with music and gymnastic. Gymnastic “pre- 
sides over the growth and decay of the body.” 
Music, which includes literature as well as the 
arts of harmony and rhythm, is said to educate 
its students “by the influence of habit, by 
harmony making them harmonious, by rhythm 
rhythmical,” and its function is to develop 
moral as well as aesthetic sensibilities. 

The second part of Plato’s curriculum, 
“which leads naturally to reflection” and draws 
“the soul towards being,” consists in the mathe- 
matical arts and sciences of arithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy. The program is 
capped by the study of dialectic, to which all 
the rest is but “a prelude”; for “when a person 
starts on the discovery of the absolute by the 
light of reason only, and without any assistance 
of sense, and perseveres until by pure intelli- 
gence he arrives at the perception of the ab- 
solute good, he at last finds himself at the end 
of the intellectual world.” 

Up to this point, the program can be taken 
as liberal education in the narrow sense of learn- 
ing how and what to think. The fifteen years of 
experknee in civic affairs and the tasks of gov- 
ernment, which Plato interposes at the age of 
thirty-five, seem to function as another phase 
of moral training. This period provides “an 
opportunity of trying whether, when they are 
drawn all manner of ways by temptation, they 
will stand firm or flinch.” 

To the extent that physical training aims, 
beyond health, at the acquirement of skill in 
a coordinated use of one’s body, it can be an- 
nexed to liberal rather than moral education. 
Plato notes, for«example, that gynmastic should 
not be too sharply distinguished from music 
as “the training of the body” from the “train- 
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ing of the soul.” Gymnastic as well as music, he 
claims, has “in view chiefly the improvement 
of the soul,” and he considers the two as bal- 
ancing and tempering one another. 

Whether they produce competence in gym- 
nastic or athletic feats, or, like the manual arts, 
proficiency in productive work, all bodily skills, 
even the simplest, involve the senses and the 
mind as well as bones and muscles. They are 
arts no less than music or logic. Apart from their 
utility, they represent a certain type of human 
excellence, which will be denied only by those 
who can see no difference between the quality 
of a racehorse and the skill of his rider. Whether 
these skills as well as other useful arts are part of 
liberal education in the broader sense depends, 
as we have seen, on the end for which they are 
taught or learned. Even the arts which are 
traditionally called liberal, such as rhetoric or 
logic, can be degraded to servility if the sole 
motive for becoming skilled in them is wealth 
won by success in the law courts. 

In the two traditional distinctions so far dis- 
cussed, “liberal education” seems to have a 
somewhat different meaning when it signifies 
the opposite of servile training and when it 
signifies the opposite of moral cultivation. In 
the first case, the distinction is based upon the 
purpose of the education; in the second, it 
refers to the faculties or functions being cul- 
tivated. When the second is stated in terms of 
the distinction between the intellectual and 
the moral virtues, liberal (i.e., intellectual) 
education is conceived as aiming at good habits 
of thinking and knowing, and moral education 
is thought of as aiming at good habits of will, 
desire, or emotion, along with their conse- 
quences in action. 

Although he does not use these terms, Mon- 
taigne seems to have the contrast between 
moral and intellectual training in mind when 
he criticizes the education of his day for aiming 
“at nothing but to furnish our heads with 
knowledge, but not a word of judgment and 
virtue,” It is, to him, a “pedantic education,” 
which not only fiiils to achieve the highest edu- 
cational purpose, but also results in a great 
evil, in that “all knowledge is hurtful to him 
who has not the science of goodness.” 

A too sharp separation of the intellectual* 
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^nnd the motal niay be ijoettioniedi or at least cal theories of the eod die good life^ 

qyalifiedt by those who, like Socrates, tend to and according to differing eht^^ratittns and 
identify knowledge and virtue. Yet they scl- definitions of the virtues. It "will differ even 
dom go to the opposite extreme of supposing more fundamentally according to whether the 
that no distinction can be made between the primary emphasis is placed on pleasure and 
task of imparting knowledge to the mind and happiness or duty. The parti^ to this basic 
that of forming character. Socrates, for exam- issue in moral philosophy, which is discussed 
pie, in the Meno^ recognizes that a man cannot in the chapters on Duty and Happiness, in- 
be made temperate, courageous, or just in the cvitably propose different wap of forming 
same way that he can be taught geometry. good character— by strengthening the will in 
From another point of view, the notion of obedience jo Jaw, or by habituating the ap- 
moral training is questioned by those who, like petites to be moderate or reasonable in their 


Freud, think that the patterns of human desire 
or emotion can be benehcially changed apart 
from moral discipline. It is the object of psy- 
choanalysis, he writes, “to strengthen the ego, 
to make it more independent of the super-ego, 
to widen its field of vision, and so to extend its 
organization that it can take over new portions 
of the id.” To do this is radically to alter the 
individual’s behavior-pattern. “It is reclama- 
tion work,” Freud says, “like the draining of 
the Zuyder Zee.” Emotional education, so 
conceived, is therapeutic— more like preven- 
tive and remedial medicine than moral training. 

Religious education is usually regarded as 
both intellectual and moral, even as the science 
of theology is said to be both speculative and 
practical. Citing the admonition of St. James, 
“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only,” Aquinas holds that religious education 
is concerned with the knowledge not only of 
“divine things” but also of the “human acts” 
by which man comes to God. Since man is 
infinitely removed from God, he needs for this 
purpose the grace of God, which, according to 
Aquinas, “is nothing short of a partaking of the 
divine nature.” 

Both on the side of man’s knowledge of God 
and on the side of his love and worship of God, 
religious education involves the operation of 
supernatural factors— revelation, grace, sacra- 
ments. Hence God is Himself the primary 
source of religious education. But as the dis- 
penser of the sacraments whereby “grace is in- 
strumentally caused,” the church, according to 
Aquinas, functions instnimcntally in the serv- 
ice of the divine teacher. 

The conception of the means and cikIs of 
Vacation will differ with different cthi- 


inclinations, ' 

On either theory, the basic problem bf moral 
education is whether morality can be ’'taught 
and how. The Greeks formulated this question 
in terms of virtue, by asking whether\ such 
things as courage and temperance are a/ all 
teachable, as geometry and horsemanship 
plainly arc. The problem remains essentially 
the same if the question is how the will can be 
trained. Can it be trained by the same methods 
as those which work in the improvement of the 
understanding ? 

The answer to the question, whichever way 
it is formulated, depends on the view that is 
taken of the relation between moral knowl- 
edge and moral conduct. Do those who under- 
stand the principles of ethics or who know the 
moral law necessarily act in accordance with 
their knowledge ? Can a man know what is good 
or right to do in a particular case, and yet do 
the opposite? St. Paul seems to suggest this 
when he says, “For the good that I would I do 
not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 
If something more than knowledge or straight 
thinking is needed for good conduct, how is it 
acquired and how can one man help another to 
acquire it ? Certainly not by learning and teach- 
ing in the ordinary sense which applies to the 
arts and sciences. Then how— by practice,’ by 
guidance or advice, by example, by rewards and 
punishments; or if by none of these, then by a 
gift of nature or by the grace of God? 

These questions are necessarily prior to any 
discussion of the role of the fiimily, the state, 
and the church in the process of moral training. 
They also provide the general background for 
the consideration of particular influences on 
character formation in men and children, such 
things as poetry and music, or laws sind cusr 
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toms* All cf tlttse idated pmUeim 4(if moiai 
educatk>n have a political aspect^ which ap* 
pears in the issue coi^ning the state’s right 
to censor or regulate the arts for morality’s 
sake; in the question of the primacy of the 
family or the state in the moral guidance of the 
young; in the distinction between the good 
man and the good citizen or ruler, and the 
possible difference between the training appro- 
priate for the one and for the other. 

The main problem of intellectual education 
seems to be the curriculum or course of study. 
The traditional attempts to construct an ideal 
curriculum turn on such questions as what 
studies shall be included, what shall be their 
order, and how shall they be taught or learned. 
A variety of answers results from a variety of 
views of man’s faculties or capacities, the nature 
of knowledge itself, the classification and order 
of the arts and sciences. Especially important 
are the various conceptions of the nature and 
function of the liberal arts. Subordinate ques- 
tions concern the place of the fine and useful 
arts in liberal education, and the role of ex- 
perience and experiment— both in contrast to 
and in cooperation with the role of books and 
teachers. 

In addition to the problem of the curriculum 
and its materials, the theory of intellectual edu- 
cation necessarily considers methods of teach- 
ing and learning. Here the various proposals 
derive from different views of the learning 
process— of the causes or factors at work in 
any acquisition of skill or knowledge. 

The contribution of the teacher cannot be 
understood apart from a psychological analysis 
of learning, for the teacher is obviously only 
one among its many causes. It makes the great- 
est difference to the whole enterprise of learn- 
ing whether the teacher is regarded as the 
principal cause of understanding on the part 
of the student; or whether the teacher is, as 
Socrates describes himself, merely **a midwife” 
assisting the labor of the mind in bringing 
knowledge and wisdom to birth, and “thor- 
oughly examining whether the thought which 
the mind . « . brings forth is a false idol or a 
noble and true birth.” 

This Socratic insight is later reformulated in 
the comparison which Aquinas makes, in his 


tract Ae Teackefi between the tttt 

of teaching and the art of hes£hg« Both are co- 
operative arts, arts which succeed only as “min- 
isters of nature which is the principal actor,” 
and not by acting, like the art of the cobbler ix 
sculptor, to produce a result by shaping plastic 
but dead materials. 

The comparison which Hippocrates makes of 
instruction in medicine with “the culture of 
the productions of the earth” exhibits the same 
conception of teaching. “Our natural disposi- 
tion,” he writes, “is, as it were, the soil; the 
tenets of our teacher are, as it were, the seed; 
instruction in youth is like the planting of the 
seed in the ground at the proper season; the 
place where the instruction is communicated 
is like the food imparted to vegetables by the 
atmosphere; diligent study is like the cultiva- 
tion of the fields; and it is time which imparts 
strength to all things and brings them to ma- 
turity.” 

This conception of teaching as a cooperative 
art, analogous to medicine or to agriculture, 
underlies the principles of pedagogy in the 
Great Didactic of Comenius. It gives signifi- 
cance to the distinction that Aquinas makes be- 
tween learning by discovery, or from experi- 
ence, and learning by instruction, or from a 
teacher— even as a person is healed “in one way 
by the operation of nature alone, and in 
another by nature with the administration of 
medicine.” 

In addition to the technical considerations 
raised by the nature of the learning process, 
the discussion of teaching deals with the moral 
or emotional aspect of the relation between 
teacher and student. Without interest, learn- 
ing seldom takes place, or if it does, it cannot 
rise above the level of rote memory. It is one 
thing to lay down a course of study; another to 
motivate the student. Though he does not 
hesitate to prescribe what is to be learned by 
the student, Plato adds the caution that there 
must be no “notion of forcing our system of 
education.” 

More than interest is required. Teachbg, 
Augustine declares, is the greatest act of char- 
ity. Learning is facilitated by love. The cour- 
tesies between Dante and Virgil in the Dmne 
Comedy present an eloquent picture of love 
between student and teacher, master and dis- 
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ciple. Not only love, but docility, is required 
on the part of the student; and respect for the 
student’s mind on the part of the teacher. In- 
tellectual education may not be directly con- 
cerned with the formation of character, yet the 
moral virtues seem to be factors in the pursuit 
of truth and in the discipline of the learning 
process. 

We have already noted some of the political 
problems of education. Of these probably the 
chief question is whether the organization and 
institution of education shall be private or pub- 
lic. Any answer which assigns the control of 
education largely or wholly to the state must 
lead to a number of other determinations. 

Who shall be educated, all or only some? 
Should the education of leaders be different 
from the education of others? If educational 
opportunity is to be equal for all, must the 
same kind as well as the same quantity of edu- 
cation be offered to all? And, in every case, to 
what end shall the state direct the education 
of its members— to its own welfare and secur- 
ity, or to the happiness of men and the greater 
glory of God ? Should education always serve 
the status quo by preserving extant customs 
and perpetuating existing forms of govern- 
ment; or can and should it aim at a better so- 
ciety and a higher culture? 

These arc some of the questions with which 
statesmen and political philosophers have dealt, 
answering them differently according to the 
institutions of their time and in accordance 
with one or another theory of the state and its 
government. There are still other questions. 
Is freedom of expression, in teaching and dis- 
cussion, indispensable to the pursuit of truth 
and the dissemination of knowledge ? To what 
extent shall the state control the content and 
methods of education or leave such determina- 
tion to the teaching profession ? How shall pub- 
lic education be supported? Should it be car- 
ried beyond childhood and youth to all the 
ages of adult life; and if so, how should such 
education be organized outside of schools ? 

Mill, for example, holds it to be ^'almost a 
self-evident axiom that the State should re- 
quire and compel the education, up to a certain 
standard, of every human being who is born 


its citizen.” Yet he deprecates the idea of a 
“general state education” as a “mere contriv- 
ance for moulding people to be exactly like 
one another.” 

Discussing the pro’s and con’s of this issue. 
Mill touches upon most, if not all, of the ques- 
tions just raised. He believes that the difficul- 
ties could be avoided if the government would 
leave it “to parents to obtain the education 
where and how they pleased, and content itself 
with helping to pay the school fees of the 
poorer classes of children, and defraying the 
entire school expenses of those who have no 
one else to pay for them.” Schools completely 
established and controlled by the stite, he 
maintains, “should only exist, if they exist at 
all, as one among many competing experiipents, 
carried on for the purpose of example and 
stimulus, to keep the others up to a certain 
standard of excellence.” 

So far as the problem of adult education 
concerns citizenship, Mill’s answer, like Mon- 
tesquieu’s and Plato’s before him, is that noth- 
ing can take the place of active participation 
in political life. Men become citizens by living 
and acting as citizens, under the tutelage of 
good laws and in an atmosphere of civic vir- 
tue. So far as the problem of adult education 
concerns the continued growth of the mind 
throughout the life of mature men and women, 
the answer is not to be found in the great books 
in the words of their authors. Yet the great 
books as a whole may constitute a solution to 
that problem. 

The authors of these books, from Homer to 
Freud, arc the great original teachers in the 
tradition of our culture. They taught one 
another. They wrote for adults, not children, 
and in the main they wrote for the mass of men, 
not for scholars in this or that specialized field 
of learning. 

The books exhibit these teachers: at work in 
the process of teaching. They contain, more- 
over, expositions or exemplifications of the lib- 
eral arts as the arts of teaching and learning in 
every field of subject matter. To make these 
books and their authors work for us by working 
with them is, it seems to the editors and pub- 
lishers of this set of books, a feasible and de- 
sirable program of adult education. 
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c;tx 448a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 385b; 390b-391a; 
394b-395b; 397a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch 
xxxiH, sect 8 249c-d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 165a-167a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 417b-419b 
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38 Montssquibv: qfLaws, bk iv» 13b»d- 

16a 

38 Rousseau: ImquaUty^ 346<l-347a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations^ bk v, 340b'343d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 223a'd / Fund. Prin. 
Metaphysic of Morals, 266a'b 

43 Mill: Ldberty, 303b-d / Representatwe Govern- 
ment, 344b-c; 424b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 20 17a; 
PART III, par 187 65a'C; additions, 97 132c< 
133a 

50 Marx: Capital, 238b>c 

51 Tolstoy : War and Peace, bk i, 47b-c; bk vi, 
244d-245d 

53 James: Psychology, 274b<275a; 711b'712b 

54 Freud: Neuf Introductory Lectures, 868d>871a 
esp 870a'871a 

la. The ideal of the educated man 

7 Plato: Lysis, 16c- 18b / Laches, 37c-d / Re- 
public, BK II, 319c-320c; bk 111 , 338a-339a; 
BK VII 388a-401d csp 390b-391b / Timaeus, 
454a / Laws, bk 1 , 649b-d; bk ii, 653a-654a; 
BK VI, 704a-b; bk xii, 796b‘799a,c 

8 AristotEe: Topics, bk i, ch 3 144a-b / Meta- 
physics, BK I, CH 1-2 499a-S01c esp ch 2 
[ 982 * 5 - 20 ] 500b-c 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[ 639 * 1 - 15 ] lOla-b / Politics, bk vii, ch 13 -BK 
viii, CH 7 536b- 548a, c passim / Rhetoric, bk i, 
CH 8 [ 1365 ^ 32 - 39 ] 608a'b; bk 11 , ch 6 
[ 1384 * 33 - 35 ] 630d; CH 8 [ 1385 *^ 24 - 28 ] 632c; 
CH 23 [ 1399 * 12 - 17 ] 647c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1 , cii 27 132b- 133b; 
bk III, CH 10 185d-187a; ch 15 190a'191a; 
CH 21 193d-195a; bk iv, ch 6 230b- 232c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 1 253a-256d; bk 
11 , sect 17 259b-d; bk iv, sect 3 263b-264a; 
SECT 16 264d; bk x, sect 11-12 298b'd 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ii, 
81a-83b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 59b-61c; 63d-80b esp 
70d-72b, 74b-75a 

26 Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew, act i, 
sc 1 [ 1 - 40 } 202c-203a / Love's Labour's Lost, 
ACr IV, sc II [ 22 - 34 ] 266c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, la'28d esp 
17b-27c; 86 b-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, iii, 3c-d 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 397a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 34-37 177a-b 

35 Hume: Human Ur^standmg, sect 1 , div 1-4 
451a-4S2c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 99d400a; 274b-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 346d-347b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 340b-343d 
esp 343C'd 

40 Gibbon: Dedme and Fall, 88 c-d; 644b'645d 
esp 644d-645a. 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 323a*d / Fund, Prin. 
Maafdkysic of Morals, 260d-361d / Practical 
Reason, 337a^338c / Judgement, S08c^509a 
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43 Mill: LMterty, 294b-296d / Utilitarianism, 
451c-452b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 130b: 283c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 15 
118d; 68 126d-127a; 98 133a; 119 136b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 1765 - 1775 ] 42b 

50 Marx: Capital, 176d-178a; 238b'C 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, epilogue, 
411b-412d 

53 James; Psychology, 736b-737a 

Ih* The disadvantages of being educated 

5 Euripides: Medea [ 276 - 305 ] 214c-d 

5 Aristophanes: CVoi/Jr 488a-506d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk 1 , 370a-c 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 47a-b / Gorgias, 272b 

9 Aristotle: bkh, ch 21 [ 1394 * 29 - 34 ] 

642a; [1394^^5-3^1 642c; ch 22 [i 395 ** 27 - 32 ] 
643d; CH 23 [ 1399 * 12 - 17 ] 647c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 21 193d- 
195a; ch 24, 205c'206a; 207d'208at bk iv, 
CH i, 221 b-c; CH 8 235b-237d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11 , sect 3 
257a-b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 25-26 7a-c; 
bk IV, par 28-31 26a-27a 

22 Chaucer: Miller's Tale [ 3448 - 3464 ] 217a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56d; part ii, 
150c-d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 11 , 
77b-78b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 55d-62a; 75a-77d; 150d- 
151a; 232d-240a; 321a-c; 397a-398c; 448b- 
449a; 502c-504c; 508a-512a; 520b-d 

26 Shakespeare: 2 nd Henry VI, act iv, sc ii 
[ 92 - 117 ] 58d-59a / Love's Labour's Lost, act i, 
sc I [ 55 - 94 ] 254d-255b; [ 143 - 147 ] 255d; act v, 
sc II [ 69 - 72 ] 274d 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, la-28d esp 
2c-17b; 30b-c; 73d-74c 

31 Descartes: Rules, u, 2 a-b / Discourse, part 
1 , 42b-c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch 11 , 
sect 20 llOc-llla; bk 11 , ch xxxin, sect 3 
248c 

36 Swift: GuUiver, part 11 , 58a-b; part hi, 
94b-95a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 99d-100a; 158a'161d 
esp 158c-159a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 344d-345c; 346d'348a; 
362a-d; 363a-366d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337a-d; 
340b-c 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 304d-305a; 358a / 
Judgement, 60Sb-c 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 201 b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [354-417] lla- 12 b; 
P14-807] 17a-21a; [1583-^1606] 38b-39a; [1803- 
1815] 43a; part 11 [4917-4922] 122a; (6228- 
6238] lS2a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i» 19c-20b; bk v, 
aisb-G 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 2 to 4 


2* The kinds of education: physical, moral, 
liberal, professional, religious 

7 Plato: Protagoras^ 46b-d / Republic^ bk ii-iii, 
320C'339a esp bk hi, 333b'339a; bk vi, 380d> 
381a; bk vn, 391b'401a / Sophist ^ 555b^c / 
Laws^ bk 1, 649b'd; bk ii, 653a-663b esp 
662d'663b; bk vii, 717b d; 728b'730d; bk 
XII, 797b-798b 

9 Aristotle; Politics y bk vii, ch 15 [1334^7-28] 
539b'd; bk viil ch 2-3 542b-543d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses y bk hi, ch 15 IQOa- 
191a 

13 Virgil; Aeneidy bk ix [590-620] 295a'b 

17 Plotinus: First Enneady tr hi 10ad2b 

18 Augustine : Confessions y bk hi, par 7-9 14c- 
15b; bk IV, par 28-31 26a-27a / Christian Doc- 
trincy bk ii, ch 8-42 639d-656d; bk iv 675a- 
698a,c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part i-h, q 
105, a 4, ANS 318b'321a 

25 Montaigne: Essays y 57b-61c esp 60b-61c; 
63d-75a passim 

30 Bacon: Advancement ofLeamingy 30b'C; 53d- 
54b 

31 Descartes: Discoursey part i, 42d'43a 

33 Pascal: PenseeSy 34-37 177a-b 

36 Swift: Cullivery part iv, 166b'167a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of LawSy bk iv, 15c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Eighty part ih, par 197 
67a-b 

50 Marx: Capital 237d-238c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace y bk i, 47b-c; bk vi, 
244d-245d 

3. The training of the body and the cultivation 
of bodily skills: gymnastics, manual 
work 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [866-1114] 499a'502b 
esp [1002-1024] 500d-501a 

7 Plato: ProtagoraSy 46c / GorgiaSy 261a'262a; 
289d-290a / Republic y bk ii, 310C'd; 320C' 
321a; bk hi, 334b'335b; bk vi, 380d-381a; 
bk vii, 391c-d; 398c-399d / TimaeuSy 475b-d / 
5to/em2a;2,599d-600a / LawSy bk 1, 644b-646a; 
bk 11, 653b-654a; 663a-b; bk vii, 717b-d; 

'721d-722c; 726a-727c; bk vih, 734a-735a 

8 Aristofle: PhysieSy bk vii, ch 3 [246*10-^19] 
329c-330a / Heavens, bk ii, ch 12 [292*14-^18] 
383d'384b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ii, ch 6 [iio6*35-**8] 
ZSlOi/ Politics, BKiVy ch i [1288^10-20] 487a-b; 
BK vii, ch 15 [i 334'*7-28] 539b-d; ch 17 
[*33^N“'39l 541a-c; bk viii, ch 3-4 542d-544c 

10 Hivvoqbjctbs: Articulations, par 52 109b-110a; 
par 55, 111c; par 58 112b-113a / Aphorisms, 
sect 1, par 3 131a'b; sect ii, par 49-50 133d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 15, 190a-c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk ix [590-620] 295a'b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 40C'42a / Coriolanus, 
175b / Philopoemen, 293d'294a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ermead, tr 11, ch 8, 86d-87b 


20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part 1-11, q 50, 
A 1, ANS 6a-7b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Paraagruel, bk i, 
28a-29b 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 43d; 66c-67a; 73b-c 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 53d'54a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 166b'167a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 335a- b; 348d-349a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 42d-43c; 53a; 
bk V, 337d-338a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 5a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 52, 
25c / Philosophy of History, part h, 267b-268b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 269b-271a; 278c-d 

50 Capital, 164b-166a; 170c-171b; 237d- 

240c ' J 

53 James: Psychology, 74a-75a; 332a; 77l4a 

4. The formation of a good character j virtue, 
a right will 

5 Euripides : Suppliants [857-917] 266a-b / 
Hecuba [592-602] 357d-358a \ 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [ 866 - 1114 ] 499a'502b 
7 Plato: iMches, 30a-b / Protagoras, 45d-46d / 
Euthydemus, 66b-67b / Phaedrus, 128a'd / 
Meno 174a-190a,c / Republic, bk ii, 314b-c; 
bk ii-iii, 320c'339a / Timaeus, 474c-d / Laws 
640a-799a,c esp bk i, 644b-645c, 649b-650b, 
651a-c, BK II, 653a'b, 656b-c, bk vi, 706c, 
bk vii 713c-731d / Seventh Ijetier, 801b-c, 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 13 [1102*^28- 
110^*3] 348c; bk ii, ch 3 [ii04'^4-i4] 350a; bk 
III, ch 12 [iii9®35-^i9] 366a,c / Politics, bk ij, 
CH 7 461d-463c; bk vii, ch 13-BK viii, ch 7 
536b-548a,c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [i-^o| 
30a-b; bk v [1-54] 6Ia-d; bk vi [1-42] 80a'd 

12 Epictetus: Discourses 105a-245a,c esp bk i, 
ch 1-5 105a-110c, CH 18 124a'125a, bk 1, ch 
24-BK 11, CH 2 129a'141c, bk ii, ch 21-24 
166c-174b, bk hi, ch 3 178d-180a, ch 8-11 
184b-187b, ch 13 188b'189c, ch 23-26 201a' 
213a,c, bk IV, ch 3-7 224b' 235a, ch 9-13 237d- 
245a, c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations 253a-310d esp bk i, 
SECT 7-9 253b-254a, sect i i 254b, sect 14-16 
254b'255d, bk ii, sect 17 259b-d, bk iv, 
sect 18 264d, BK V, SECT 14 271b, sect 16 
271c-d, BK VI, SECT 12 274c, BK VH, SECT 69 
284d, BK VIH, sect 1 285a- b, sect 13 286c, 
BK IX, SECT 41 295c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk ix [590-620] 295a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus-Numa, 63d-64a / Peri- 
cles, 121a>122b / Coriolanus, 174b,d-175a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xih, 125d-126a 

17 Plotinus: First Ermead, tr hi, ch 2 lOd; ch 
6 lld'12b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 13-31 4b-9a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 96 , 

A 2, ANS 231C'232b; q 99, a 6, ans 250a-251a; 
Q 100, A 9 261b-262b; Q 105, a .4, ans 318b- 
321a; q 108, a 3 334a'336b 
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21 Dante: Du^'tte Comedy 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Wife of Bath [6691-6788J 
274 b' 276 a / Clerics Tale [8031-5037] 298 a; 
[8269-8317] 302 b- 303 a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PantagrueU bk ii, 
81a-83b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 16c; 43a-c; 55d'62a esp 
60c-61c; 63d-75a 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning, 76a'81c esp 
78d'80b 

32 Milton; Areopagitica, 394b>395b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk u , ch xxi, 
SECT 71 197b'198a 

37 Fielding; Tom Jones, 35a'49a,c; 380C'381a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv 13b, d- 
18d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 221 b'C / Fund, Prin. 
Metaphysic of Morals, 260d'261d: 263a'b; 
264b [fn ij; 273d-275d; 278a.b / Practical 
Reason, 305d-307d; 356a-360d / Pref Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics, 365b'd; 368d; 
376d-377b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 303b>d / Utilitarianism, 451C' 
452b; 453a'C; 457c'461c passim, esp 460d> 
461a; 463d-464d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 187 
65a'C; additions, 15 118d; 97-98 132c>133a / 
Philosophy of History, part hi, 312d'313a; 
part IV, 346a'C 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 304a'319a esp 
304a 305a, 310c^317d, 318d>319a; 592d-593b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 47b-48d; bk 
VI, 244d'245d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, epilogue, 
411b'412c 

53 Tames : Psychology, 78b'83b esp 81b'83a; 199b' 
204b esp 202a'203b; 661b; 711b'712a; 751b' 
752a; 827a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 573c / Ego and 
Id, 706b' 708c esp 707a-d / War and Death, 
757d-759d / Civilization and Its Discontents, 
792a- 796c esp 794c-795a / New Introductory 
Lectures, 844b-c 

. The possibility and limits of moral educa* 
tioo: knowledge and virtue 

Old Testament: Proverbs, 1:20-2:22; 4:1-12; 
8, 14:16; 13:21 

5 Euripides: Hippolytus [ 373 - 430 ] 228b-d / 
Suppliants [ 857 - 917 ] 266a'b / Iphigenia at 
Aulis [ 543 - 572 ] 429d-430a 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds 488a-506d 

7 Plato: Charmides, 7b-c / Laches 26a'37d / 
Protagoras 38a-64d esp 42d-47c, 56b, 57d, 
62a' b / Euthydemus, 66b-67b / Symposium, 
166c-167d / Meno 174a-190a,c esp 174a«c, 
177d-178b, 183b-190a,c / Apology, 203c-204b 
/ Gorgks, 258d-259b; 262d-263c; 277d; 287c' 
291b / Republic, bk ii, 319d-320c; bk vn 
388a-401d esp 389d'391b, 397a'401d; bk x, 
439b-441a,c / Timaeus, 474c-475c / Sophist, 
556C'558d" / Statesman, 607b'608d / Laws, 
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BK I, 649b'd / Seventh Letter, 801b>802d; 
806b'c; 809c-810d esp 810C'd 

8 Aristotle; Categories, ch 10 [i3*i6-3i] 18d / 
Prior Analytics, bk h, ch 25 [69*20-28] 91a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1, ch 3 [i094'*27-i095* 
11] 340a; ch 9 345a'C; bk ii, ch 1-4 348b,d' 
351b; bk VI, CH 1-2 387a-388b; ch 12-13 
393b-394d; bk vii, ch 2-3 395c'398a; bk x, 
CH 9 [ii79*33-'*3ol 434a'C / Politics, bk v, 
CH 12 [1316*1-10] 518d-519a; bk vii, ch 13 
[i332‘39-’'”] 537a'b 

12 L\}CKi£.i:vii^ \ Nature of Things, bk hi [307-322] 
34a'b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 5 llOb-c; ch 
17 122d-124a; ch 28 133b'134d; bk h, ch 22 
167d'170a; ch 26 174C'd; bk hi, ch 3 178d- 
180a; CH 6 181d-182b; ch 8 184b'C; ch 15 
190a'191a; bk iv, ch i 213a'223d esp 216C' 
218c; ch 4 225a-228a; ch 9 237d-238d; ch 12 
242d'244a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11, sect i 256b, d; 
BK V, SECT 16 271c-d; bk vh, sect 22 281b; 
SECT 26 281c; BK IX, SECT 42 295C'296a,c; 
BK XII, SECT 12 308b-c 

14 Plutarch: Dion, 782C'788b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi 10a'12b esp 
CH 6 lld-12b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 3-6 72a^ 
73a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 94, 
a 3, REP 3 504a'505a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 65, 
aa 1-2 70b-72d; q 95, a i, ans 226c'227c; 
A 3, ans 228C'229b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 43a-c; 65d'66a; 69d' 
72b; 232d'240a;321a-c; 502c-504c; 509a-512a 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, act i, sc 
II [19-22) 408b-c 

t^7 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act ii, 
sc II [163-173] 115b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 26C'27a; 
69d-70a; 766- 78d 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 390b-391a 

33 Pascal: Pensks, 88 189b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch it, 
sect 8 105d-106a; bk ii, ch xxi, sect 71 
197b-198a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1 , div i 
451a-b; div 3 451d; sect viii, div 66. 480b 

37 Fielding: tom Jones, 122d'123a; 313a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 344d-345c / Political 
Economy, 375d-377b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 34d; 435b'd 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
258b-c; 260d-261d; 265b; 282b-283d / Prac- 
tical Reason, 357C'360d / Pref, Metaphysical 
Elements of Exhics, 365b'd; 368d / Judgement, 
513d'514b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 303b'd; 306c'307a / Utilitar* 
ianism, 464b'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part 11, par 132 
46b47a; additions, iit 134d'135a; 119 136b 
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(4. Tbefwrmathn rf a good character, virtue, a 
right will 4 a, The posdbility and limits ef 
moral education: knowledge and virtue,) 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 313d-314b; 317c- 
319a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d-245d 

52 DosTOiBy^VLYiBrothers Karamazov, epixxksue, 
411b>412d 

53 James: Psychology, SOda-SOSa 

54 Freud: General Introdtiction, 573c>d: 592b-c; 
596b-c; 624d'625b / Civilization and Its 
Discontents, 781a-d; 784a-789b; 796d [fn 2 ]; 
809c>801a / Hew Introductory Lectures, 870a-c 

4 h. The influence of the family in moral training 
Old Testament: Exodus, 20:12 / Deuteronomy, 
5:16; 6:6-7; 11:18-19; 27:16 / Proverbs, 1:8-9; 
3:12; 6:20-24; 13:1,24; 15:5; 19:18; 22:6,15; 
23:13-26; 29:15,17 

Apocrypha: Tohit, 4—(D) OT, Tobias, 4 / 
Ecclesiasticus, 7:23-24; 30:1-13— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 7:25-26; 30:1-13 
New Testament: Ephesians, 6:1-4 / Cohssians, 

3 :20-2I 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 45d-47a / Meno, 186a- 
187b / Republic, bk v, 366a-c / Laws, bk v, 
687d-688a; bk vii, 713c-716d 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 [ 1180 * 25 -^ 14 ] 
435a-c / Politics, bk iv, ch 11 [ 1295 ^ 14 - 18 ] 
495d; BK VII, ch 17 [i 336 * 23 -'* 3 ] 541 b-c 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 1 253a'256d esp 
SECT 1-4 253a, sect 14 254b-c, sect 16 254d- 
255d 

14 Plutarch: Marcus Cato, 286c-287b 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 14-15 4c- 
5a; bk ii, par 2-8 9b-10d esp par 7 lOb-c; 
bk III, par 19-20 18b'19a; bk ix, par 19-22 
67a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
A I, ANS 226c'227c; q 105, a 4, ans 318b'321a 
22 Chaucer: Physician's Tale [12,006-037] 367b- 
368a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 11, 
83a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 16c; 43a-c; 63d-64b; 
66C'67a; 184a'187d; 344a-c; 414a-d; 534c-d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part 11, 251b 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 55, schol, 
413d; THE affects, def 27 419a-b; part iv, 
appendix, XX 449a 

35 Locke; Civil Government, ch vi, sect 55-69 
36c-40b; ch xv, sect 170 64d-65a 

36 Swift: GuUwer, part i, 29b'30a; part iv, 
166b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 250b-251a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 108c-110c; 136a'C; 
217d-219c; 283c-d; 310b-313b; 359b-362c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv, 15c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326c-327a; 327c-328a / 
Mitkal Economy, 376b'377a 

39 Smith: Wealth rfNationSf bk v, 337c-d 


42 Kant: Science of Right, 420b-421c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 372c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 173 - 
175 61a-d; par 239 76d; additions, 111 134d- 
135a; 147 140c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xii, 
395b-d 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho^ 
Analysis, 17d-18a / Sexual Enlightenment of 
Children 119a-122a,c passim / Narcissism, 408b 
/ Ego and Id, 704d-707d / Civilization and Its 
Discontents, 794c-79Sa esp 795b [fn 2 ] / New 
Introductory Lectures, 834b-c; 844b'C; 876b-c 

4c. The role of the state in moral education: 
law^ qistom, public opinion 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds 488a-506d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 35c-d \ 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i,S70a-c; 

bk II, 396d-397a 1 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 45b-47c / Apology,\ 203 c- 
204b / Gorgias, 287C'291b / Republic, Ek 11 - 
III, 320c-339a; bk vi, 377a-379c / Tirnaeus, 
474c-d / Statesman, 607a-608a / Laws 640a- 
799a,c esp bk i, 643a-644a, 645c-646d, bk hi, 
676b-c, BK IV, 683d'685a, bk v~vi, 696c-697d, 
BK VI, 704a-c, 710d-711c, bk vii 713c-731d, 
BK VIII, 735c-738c, bk ix, 757a, bk xh, 792c-d 
/ Seventh Letter, 800b-c 

9 Aristotle : Ernies, bk i, ch 9 [ 1099 ^ 29 - 32 ] 
345b; ch 13 [ 1102 * 8 - 25 ] 347c; bk ii, ^h i 
[ iio 3 ‘> 3 - 7 ] 349a; bk v, ch i [ii 29 *»i 2 - 24 l 377a; 
CH 2 [ii 3 o** 20 - 3 ol 378b; bk x, ch 9 [ii79*’3i- 
1180 ^ 28 ] 434c-435c / Politics, bk ii, ch 5 
[i 263 '» 36 -i 264 *i] 459a; ch 7 461d-463c; bk 
VII, CH 13-17 536b'542a,c; bk viii, ch i 
542a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 18 264d 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [ 845 - 853 J 233b-234a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a*48d / Lycurgus- 
Numa, 63d-64a / Solon 64b,d-77a,c passim / 
Marcus Cato , 284b-286b / Lysander, 361b'd / 
Agesilaus, 480b,d'481a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 14-16 4 c- 
5b; par 19-30 5d-8d; bk vi, par 2 3Sa-c; par 

11 - 13 38b'39c / Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 

12 - 13 662c-663c; ch iS -22 664d-666c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 92 , 
A I 213c'214c; a 2 , rep 4 214d'215a,c; q 95 , 
a 1 226c-227c; a 3 228c-229b; q 96, aa 2-3 
231C'233a; q 98 , a 6 , ans 244c-245b; q ioo, 
A 9 261b'262b; q 105 , a 4 , ans 318b'321a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi [ 52 - 
105 ] 77b-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11 , 149b-c; 154a- 
156b; part IV, 272c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 42b'43c; 46b-48b; 60c- 
61d; 63d-64b; 131b-132a 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act h, 
sc i [E 25 - 270 ] 181a-c; act in, sc 11 [ 91 - 128 ] 
190c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, ^Sd^SOa 
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31 Spiwoza: E(Aics, paht iti, the afpbcte, dbp 
27 419a'b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost^ bk xn [ 285 - 306 ] 325b- 
326a / Areopagitka, 383a-395b e$p 394b-395a 

33 Pascal: Pensies^ 6 173a 

35 Locke: Toleration^ ISc-d / Human Under- 
standings BK I, CH II, SECT 8 105d-106a; sect 
20 llOc-llla; BK II, CH XXI, sect 71 , 197d; 
CH XXVIII, sect 10-12 230b-231c esp sect 12 
231b-c 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect vni, div. 
66 , 480b 

36 Swift: Gullivers part i, 29b-31a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 18b, d- 
25c; BK VI, 37d-43d; bk xii, 85c-86d; 87c- 
88 a; bk xiv, 104a-108d; bk xvi, 118a-119d; 
bk xix, 138c-142a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality s 359d / Political Econ- 
omys 375d-377b / Social Contract, bk iv, 
434b-43Sa 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 340c-343d; 
346c-347d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 23c-d; 92c'94b 
passim; lOOc-lOlb; 291d-292d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 93c-94a; 161c-162a; 
389c-d 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
263a- b / Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
368d / Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 383a-b; 
387b; 387d-388a 

43 Federalist: number 12 , 58b-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269c-270c; 294c-296b; 303b- 
306c / Representative Government, 336c-340c 
passim, esp 337a-b; 342b-344d passim; 346c- 
350a; 381b-382b / Utilitarianism, 456a-d; 
457c-458b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 150- 
153 56c-57c; par 239 76d; par 270, 84d-85a; 
89a'b; par 315 104c; additions, 9^8 132c- 
133a; 131 137d; 162, 143b-144a; 183 148d- 
149a / Philosophy of History, part iv, 365c 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310c-317d esp 
317a-c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d-245d; 
BK vin, 303a-305b esp 303d-304b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xii, 
398a-d 

53 James: Psychology, 190a-191a 

54 Freud: Sexual Enlightenment of Children, 
122 a,c / Narcissism, 408b / War and Death, 
757b- 759d passim, esp 757c / Civilization and 
Its Discontents, 781a-c; 784a-d; 800b-d / New 
Introductory Lectures, 834c 

id. The effect upon charaaer of poetry, music, 
and other arts: the role of history and 
examples 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk ix [430-605] 61C'63b 

5 Aristophanes: Acharnians [ 626 - 658 ] 462b'd 
/ Wasps [ 1009 - 1070 J 519d-520c / Frogs [ 1008 - 
1098 ] 376b-577c; [ 1482 - 1533 ] S81d-S82a.c 

6 HERcmorm: BK 1 , 3Sc-d 


7 Plato: Prott^as, 46b-c / Phaedrus, 136b-c / 
RepuMk, BK n-in, 320c-^9a; bk iv, 344b-d$ 
BK VII 388a^ld esp 39ib'398c; bk x, 427c- 
434c / Timaeus, 455c / Laws, bk ti 653a-663d; 
BK III, 675c-676b; bk v, 696b-d; bk vii, 717b- 
721a; 724b-725d; 726d-728b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk vii, ch 17 [1336*30- 
**24] 541b-d; bk viii, ch 3 542d-543d; ch 5-7 
544c-548a,c 

12 Aurelius : Meditations, bk 1 253a-256d esp 
SECT 15-16 254c-255d 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [441-493] 115a-116b; bk 
VI [845-853] 233b-234a; bk viii [608-731] 
275a-278b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 33d'34a; 43b-d / Solon, 
76a / Pericles, 121a-122b / Timokon, 195a-b / 
Demetrius, 726a'd 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiv, 146b'147a; bk xv, 
173a'b; bk xvi, 183c; 184a,c 

17 Plotinus : First Ennead, tr hi, ch 1-2 lOa-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 20-27 6 a- 
7d; bk hi, par 2-5 13c-14b; bk vi, par 11-13 
38b-39c; bk x, par 1-6 71c- 73a; par 49-53 
83c-85a; bk xi, par i 89b-c / City of God, bk 
I, ch 31-33 147d-149a; bk h, ch 8-14 153d- 
157c; BK IV, CH 26-27 202a-203c / Christian 
Doctrine, bk h, ch 6 638a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q t, 
A 2, REP 2 4a-c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxii 
[55-93] 87a-c; paradise, i [1-36] 106a-b; 
XVII [100-142] 133a'C 

22 Chaucer: Intro, to Man of Law's Prologue 
[4465-4510] 234b'235b / Nun's Priest's Tale 
[15,444-452] 460a-b / L'Envoi 550a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 68b'69a; 197a'199c 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, act v, sc 
I [ 66 - 88 ] 431b-c 

29 Cervantes ; Don Quixote, part i, 12b-16c; 
186d-187c; part h, 427c-429a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 4c-6c; 38c- 
39d esp38d-39a; 78a-d; 79c-80a; 85a-c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 55 413b- 
414a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ix [1-47] 247a-248a 
/ Areopagitica, 385a^86b 

33 Pascal: Pensies, ii 173b-174a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div i 
451a-b 

36 Sterne : Tristram Shandy, 250b-251a 

37 Fieldihg: Tom Jones, 254a-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv, 17b* 
18d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 365b-366b / Polttkal 
Economy, 376c'377a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337d'338c; 
347d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 94a-b; 284a-c; 
338d-339a; 449a-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and FuU, 40d4U; 225 r<; 
3Ua-312a 
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(4. Tbe formation if a good character, virtue, a 
right wUL 4d, The efiect upon character 
of poetry, music, and other arts: the role of 
history and examples^ 

42 Kant: Fund, Frin. Metaphysic of Morals^ 
263a'b; 264b [fn i]; 266d [fn 2 ] / Practical 
Reason^ 325d'327d esp 327b'd; 356a>360d / 
Judgement, 504a-b; 513d-514b; 521b'523c; 
586d'587a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 308b'd; 347c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 267a- 
268b; 276a-b; part iv, 347b'd 

53 James: Psychology, 826b'827a 

. The improvemeot of the mind by teaching 
and learning 

\yia* The profession of teaching: the relation of 
teacher and student 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk ix [ 430 - 605 ] 61c-63b 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds 488a'506d 

7 Plato: Laches, 29d'31b / Protagoras, 38a-47c 
csp 39d'41a, 42a-c / Euthydemus 65a-84a,c / 
Symposium, 169C'170a / Meno 174a'190a,c esp 
179b<183a / Apology, 203a-204c; 206b-208c / 
Crito, 215a-c / Gorgias, 252a-259c; 290b-291b 
/ Theaetetus, 515d-517b; 544a-c / Sophist, 
556b-559a / I^ws, bk vii, 723c-d / Seventh 
Letter, 801c-802d; 808b-c 

8 Aristotle: Sophistical Refutations, ch i [ 165 * 
19 - 24 ] 227c; CH 2 [i 65 * 38 -^ 3 J 227d-228a; ch 
II [i 7 i'‘i 8 - 35 ] 236b'd / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i 
[ 98 i'* 7 - 9 ] 499d; ch 2 [ 982 *i 3 -i 4 ] 500b; [ 982 * 
28 - 30 ] 500c; BK IV, ch 2 [ioo 4 '*i 8 - 27 ] 523d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ix, ch i [ii 64 ® 22 -*’ 6 ] 
417a-b; bk x, ch 9 [ii 8 o'* 28 -ii 8 i*’i 9 ] 435d- 
436a, c 

10 Hippocrates: The Oath, xiiia 

12 Lucretius: 'Nature of Things, bk hi [ 1 - 30 ] 
30a'b; bk v [ 1 - 54 ] 61a-d; bk vi [ 1 - 42 ] 80a'd 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 17 158d'161a 
csp 160b-161a; ch 24 172d-174b: bk hi, ch 2 
177c-l78d; ch 9 , 185b'd; ch 21-23 193d- 
203b; BK IV, CH 8 235b'237d 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 122d'123d / Akibiades, 
155b,d-158b / Alexander, 542d-544a / Cato 
the Younger, 623a-b / Dion, 782C’788b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiii, 125d-126a; bk xiv, 
153dl55a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 22 6 b-c; 
bk IV, par 2 19d; bk v, par 22 33b-c; bk vi, 
par II 38b-c / Christian Doctrine, bk iv, ch 4 
676d'677a; ch 27 696a-c 

19 Aquinas : TAeo/ogiini, prologue la-b; 

PART I, Q 76 , A 2 , rep 5 388c-391a; Q 106 
545c-549a; Q 107 , a 3 , ans and rep 1 551a-c; 
Q III, A 1 568c-569b; Q 117 , aa 1-2 595d- 
598c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part xi-n, q i, 
A 7, REP 2 385c-387a; Q 2, a 3, ans 392d-393c; 
Q x8i, A 3 618c-619b; q 188, a 6, ans 681b' 


682c; part in suppl, 0 96 , a 7 1061b-1062a; 
A II, ANS and rep 1,5 1063d'1064d; a 12 
1064d-1065b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell la'52d passim, 
csp i-ii la'4a, vii [ 64 HX [ 105 ] 10b-13b, xv 
21a'22c, XXIV [ 1 - 78 ] 34d-35b; purgatory 
53a-105d passim, csp v [ 1 - 21 ] 59a, xvni [ 1 - 96 ] 
79d'80d, XXVII 94C'96a, xxx [ 22 - 81 ] 99c- 
100b; PARADISE, IV [i 15 - 142 ] llld'112a 

22 Chaucer: Prologue [ 285 - 308 ] 164a-b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
lb,d; 18b-25a passim; bk ii, lOlb-lOOa 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 57b-60c; 64c-79c passim, 
esp 70c-72a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 7 d-lla; 
14c-15a;.16c; 29c-32c; 68b-69b j 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part i, 42b I 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, W 448a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 398a'b \ 

36 Sterne : Tristram Shandy, 423b'424b \ 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 41a-43b; 45d-46l^; 94d* 

95a \ 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326c-d / Politicat^Rcon' 
omy, 376d-377a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 57b'58b; bk 
V, 331b,d-334c; 338c-340b; 354d-355d csp 
355c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 669a'671b 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 420b-d; 
424b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 23b-c; 191b-c; 199d'200b; 
300a'C 

47 Goethe part ii [ 6689 - 6818 ] I64a-166b 
*"/51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 47b-48d; bk 
vni, 306b 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 870b-c 

5h, The means and methods of teaching 

5 Aristophanes : Clouds 488a'506d 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 50C'52d / Cratylus, 85d- 
88 a csp 87c-d; 112d-113d / Phaedrus, I31b- 
141a, c csp 139b-140b / Meno, 179b 183a / 
Apology, 206b-d / Republic, bk vii, 388a-398c 
csp 389d-390b; 399c / Theaetetus, 515d-517b; 
549c-550a,c / Sophist, 551d; 556b-559a / 
Statesman, 590d'591c / Phikbus, 610d-613a / 
Laws, bk 11 , 656b-c; bk iv, 684c-685a / 
Seventh Ijetter, 809a'811a esp 809a'C 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch i 
l 7 i*i-iol 97a / Sophistical Refutations, ch 2 
li 65 '‘ 38 -'> 3 l 227d-228a; ch 10 
235d'236a; ch ii [ 172 * 15 - 21 ] 237a / Heavens, 
BK I, ch 10 [ 279 '» 32 - 28 o*ii] 371b-c / Meta^ 
physics, BK II, ch 3 513c-d / Sense and the 
Sensible, ch i [ 436 **i 8 - 437 *i 7 ] 673d-674a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[ 639 *i-**i 2 ] 161a-d / Ethics, bk vi, ch 3 [ 1139 ** 
18 - 34 ] 388b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [ 921 - 950 ] 
12b-c; BK IV [ 1 - 25 ] 44a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 24 , 172d- 
173c; BK III, ch 9 , 185b; ch 23 , 203a-b 
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17 Plotinus: First Ennead^ tr hi, ch 1-3 10 a> 
11 a 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk i, par 13 4 b-c; 
par 1^20 5d'6a; par 23 6d-7a / Christian 
Doctrine, bk ii, ch 6 638a'd; ch 36-37 653d' 
654b; BK IV 675a--698a,c 

IP Aquinas: Theologica, prologue la-b; 

PART I, Q I, A 5, REP 2 5C'6a; A 9 8d>9c; q 79, 
A 10, REP 3 423d'424d; q 84, a 3 , rep 3 
443d-444d; q 106, a i, ans 545d'546d: q in, 
A I, ANS 568C'569b; Q 117, a i 595d-597c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q i, 
a 7, REP 2 385C'387a; q 18 i, a 3, ans and rep 
2 618c-619b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 55a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 1, 
18b'19a; 26d'30c passim 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 57b‘6]c passim; 63d>80b 
passim, esp 73b-74a; 446d-450a; 453c-454d 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Hearty 268c / On 
Animal Generation, 336d-337a,c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 16c; 31a'd; 
39b>d; 61d-62c; 64b'C; 65a-c; 68b-69c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 42b; 42d-43a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 384a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 9-10 173b; 40 177b-178a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3c-4a; 7a-b; 15c / Human 
Understanding, bk hi, ch x, sfxt 34 299d' 
300a; bk iv, ch vii, sect ii, 340d-341a 

36 Swipt: Gulliver, part hi, lOOb-llOb 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 417b'418a; 421b- 
422b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 42a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 339d'340a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 2d-4a,c / Practical Reason, 
335b-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 283c'288c esp 284b-d / Repre- 
sentative Government, 331a; 424b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 7d-8a; 144c; 191b-c; 199d- 
200b; 448a-b; 471d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 175 , 
61c-d 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 522 - 601 ] 15a-16b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 48b-d 

53 James: Psychology, 290a-291a; 692a-b; 711b- 
712b 

54 Freud : General Introduction, 449a-451b passim 

5c. The nature of learning: its several modes 

7 Plato: Laches, 29d-30b / Euthydemus, 67b- 
68 d / Cratylus, llld- 112 d / Phaedrus, 124a- 
126c esp 126a-c; 139b-140b/ Mciio,179b-183a; 
188d-189a / Phaedo, 228a-230c / Republic, bk 
vi-vii, 383d'401d / Theaetetus, 541d-543a / 
Philebus, 610d-613a 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk ii, ch 21 [ 67 * 
21 - 25 ] 88 c / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch i 
97a-d; bk 11 , ch 19 136a-137a,c / Sophistical 
Refutations, ch 2 [i 65 * 38 -** 3 ] 227d'228a / 
Physics, BK VII, ch 3 { 247 '»i- 248 * 6 J 330b-d; 
bk viii, ch 4 l 355 * 3 o-** 23 J 340a-c / Meta- 
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physics, BK I, CH I [98o*28-98i»i3] 499a-c; cH 
9 l992**24-993*7l 511a-c; bk h, ch 2 [994*25- 
30] Sl2c; BK IX, ch 6 [i048*»i8-34] 574a-c; 
CH 8 [io49*‘29-io5o^3] 575c-d / Soul, bk ii. 
ch 5 [4I7*2 i~ 4 i 8®3] 647d-648c / Sense and the 
Sensible, ch i [ 436 '*i 8-437 '‘i 7J 673d-674a / 
Memory and Reminiscence, ch 2 [45i*i9'^**9l 
692b-d; [452*4-7] 693c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch 3 [1147*18-23] 
397b-c / Poetics, ch 4 [1448*^4-20] 682c-d 

10 Hippocrates : The Law, par 2-3 144b'd 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [1-25] 
44a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 26 131b- 
132b; BK HI, CH 23 , 202d-203a 

14 Plutarch: Cato the Younger, 620b-c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr in 10a-12b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 13 4b-c; 
par 23 6d-7a; bk iv, par 28-31 26a-27a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 2 624d'625a; bk 
II, CH 36-37 653d-654b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 76, a 
2, rep 5 388c-391a; q 84, a 3, rep-3 443d- 
444d; Q 117, a i, ans and rep 4 S95d'597c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part ii 11 , q i, 
A 7 , rep 2 385c-387a; Q 2 , a 3 , ans 392d'393c; 
part III, Q 9 , a 4 , rep I 766b'767b; q 12 
776c-779d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 55d-56a; 66c-d; 
68b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
18b-19a; 26d-30c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 55d'62a passim; 63d- 
75a esp 64c-66b; 446a-450a; 453c-454d 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268c / On 
Animal Generation, 332a'335c esp 334d-335c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 16a; 57d- 
58b; 64b-c / Novum Organum, pref 105a- 
106d 

31 Descartes: Rules, iii-iv 3b- 7d; xii-xiii 
18b-27d esp xii, 23c, 24d-25a / Discourse, 
PART VI, 61d-62c; 63a-b / Meditations, i 75a- 
77c / Geometry, bk i, 297a-b; bk hi, 341b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 6 173a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch i, 
sect 15 98d'99a; sect 23 101b'102a; ch 111, 
SECT 25 120c-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 221a-222a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 99d-100a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 528c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, Ua-lSc; 113b-114a; 244c- 
245c / Judgement, 526a'527b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 283c'288c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 121d; 126d; 257c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, lc-2b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 69, 
30b-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dkl^, 245b 

53 James: Psychology, 15b'17a; 49b-52b esp 52a; 
71a-73b; 83a-b; 110b; 331b-336a ]^im; 
362b-364a; 433a-438a; 443a^444a; 448b- 
450a; 664b-665a; 691a-b; 827a-835a 


Chapter 20: EDUCATION 
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(5. Th9 improimtmt mind by ieaebingand 

haming,) 

5d* The order of learning; the organization of 
the curriculum 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 46b<c / Meno, 179b>183a / 
Gorgias, 272b-273b / Pepublk, bk ii, 320c' 
321a; bk hi, 333b'334b; bk vi, 380d’331a; 
BK vi-vii, 383d<401d / Timaeus, 465d'466a / 
Sophist, S52b-c / Philebus, 610d-613a / Laws, 
BK 11, 653a'654a; bk v, 696b-d; bk vn, 728b' 
730c; bk XII, 798a-799a,c / Seventh Letter, 


5dto 

44a; part ii, 47a-b; part vr, 61d'62c / 
Geometry, bk i, 297a''b; 298b; bk hi, 341b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch i, 
SECT 15 98d>99a; sect 20 100c>d; sect 23 
101b>102a; ch hi, sect 13 llOa-b; bk ii, ch i, 
SECT 6~8 122b-123a; sect 22 127a; ch xi, 
SECT 8-9 145b'c; bk hi, ch ii, sect 7 254a>b; 
CH HI, sect 7~9 255d'256c; ch v, sect 15 
267c'd; ch ix, sect 9 286d'287b; bk iv, ch 
vii, sect 9 338d'339b; sect 11 340a'342d 
passim, esp 340d>341a; ch xii, sect 3 358d' 
359c 
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809C'810d 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 1 259a'b; ch 7 
[i 89'*30~33] 265b'C / Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 3 
j995*i2-i4] 513c; bk iv, ch 3 [ioo5'*2-5] 524c; 
ch 4 [ioo6‘‘5-i 2] 525a'b; bk v, ch 1 [1013*1-3] 
533a; bk vii, ch 3 [1029*35-^12] 552a; bk ix, 
ch 8 [i049'*29-i050*3] 575c'd / Soul, bk i, 
ch I [402^15-403*2] 631d'632a; bk ii, ch 2 
[413*11-13] 643a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[639*I2-'’i 2] 161 b-d / Ethics, bk i, ch 3 
[io94**28-io95*3] 340a; bk vi, ch 3 [1 139*^25- 
29] 388c / Politics, bk vii, ch 15 [i334**20-28] 
539c'd; bk viii, ch 3 542d'543d 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 1, 812b'813d 

12 Evionsrsns'. Discourses, bk i,ch 26 131b' 132b; 
BK II, ch 25 174b'C 

16 Ptolemy : Almagest, bk 1, 5a'6b passim 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 847b'848a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, ch 1-4 lOa'llc 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 13-31 4b' 
9a; BK IV, par 30 26b'C / Christian Doctrine, 
BK II, CH 8-42 639d'656d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, prologue la-b; 
part I, q I, a 9 8d'9c; q 2, aa 1-2 10d'12c; 
Q 10, A I, ans and rep i 40d'41d; a 2, rep i 
41d'42c; A 6, ans 45c-46d; q ii, a 2, rep 4 
47d'48d; q 14, a 6, rep 2 80a'81c; q 18, a 2, 
ans 105C'106b; q 84, a 3, rep 3 443d'444d; 
A 6 447c-449a; q 85, a 1 451c-453c; a 3 455b' 
457a; a 8 460b'461b; q 117, a i, ans 595d' 
597c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, parti-ii, q ioo, 
A 6, ans and rep 2 257c'258c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56b; 59b'C; 71C'd; 
72a'd; part tv, 268C'269b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
18b'19d; 25a'30c; bk 11, 75C'77a; 78b'80d; 
82C'83b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 63d'80b passim, esp 69d' 
70c 

28Har^y: On Animal Generation, 332a'336a 
esp 334c-d, 335c'336a 

30 Bacon: AduancemerA of Learning, 4c'5b; 14c- 
15a; 30b'c; 31a-d; 44c; 56b'66a; 68c'69c; 
79c'80a; 85a-c / Novum Organum, preb lOSa- 
106d; BK 1, APH 19-36 108b-109b; aph 90 
|24d-125a 

31 Descartes; Rules, iv-vi 5a-10a; vnl-x 12a' 
17a; Kiu 25b'27d / Discourse, part x, 42b- 


36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 78b 
36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 421b-422b 
39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 334C'337b; 
338c^^ct;‘342b 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 294a'b / Jif 
551a'552c; 572a'b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 11 b-d; 15a-c; 

121d; 128c; 135b-c; 273a'b; 309c'd;\448a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i,\213c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [1868-2045] 4^b'48a 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk x, 

291d'292b 


53 James: Psychology, 317b-319a; 323a-b; 360a; 
406a'b; 453a'457a esp 453b, 456b-457a; 503b; 
524b'525a; 711b-712b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 768b-c 


Se. The emotional aspect of learning: pleasure, 
desire, interest 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 374a'375a; bk vii, 
388a'389c; 399b'401a esp 399c; bk ix, 421a' 
422b / Laws, bk ii, 660b / Seventh Letter, 
808b'809a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980*22- 
27] 499a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 5 [644** 
22-645*37] 168c-169b / Ethics, bk vii, ch 12 
[1153*22-24] 404c; bk x, ch i [1172*16-21] 
426a / Politics, bk viii,ch 5 [i339*25-3i]544d; 
[i339*>io-2o] 545a; ch 6 [1340^25-30] 546b / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch ii [1371*30-33] 614d; bk 
III, CH 10 [1410^9-12] 662c / Pitetics, ch 4 
[i448'*4-i9] 682C'd 

10 Hippocrates: The Law, par 2 144b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk hi, ch 10, 207d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [41^3] 
IC'd; BK 11 [1023-1047] 28a-b; bk 111 [1-30] 
30a'b; bk iv [1-25] 44a'b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, ch 4 225a'228a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, ch 1-3 lOa lla 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 14-16 4c- 
5b; par 19-^27 5d'7d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, 
A 1, ans 50C'51 c; a 8, rep 4 S7b'58b; part 
x-ii, Q 3, A 8, ans 628d'629c; Q 30, a z, rep i 
749a'd; q 37, a 1 783d'784c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvi [112-142] 
39b'C; PURGATORY, Kx [124I-XX1 [75]84C'85d; 
paradise, IV [115-142] llld'li2a 

22 Chaucer: Prologue [285-308] 164a'b 
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23 Hobbbs; Lma^um^ part i, 52d-S3b; i»art ii, 
lS4a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PanUigruel, bk ui, 
190a>191a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 70d-74a; 244d-246a 

26 Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew, act 
sc I [1-40] 202c- 203a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 331c-332a 

30 Bacon : Aduancement of Learning, 79b-c 

31 Descartes: Geometry, bk 1, 297a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 111, prop 55, schol 
413b-d; the affects, def 27 419a-b 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 440b- 
442a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 
xxxiii, sect 15 250c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 7b-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326c-d; 338C'339a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 551d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 7d'8a; llb-d; 14b; 15a-c; 
130b; 135b-136a; 151d; 199d>200b; 273a; 
309c-d; 360d; 423c; 448a-b 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, ld-2a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 175, 
61c-d; par 197 67a-b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [354-736] lla-19b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 47b-48d; bk 
vtii, 306b 

53 James: Psychology, 271b>275a esp 274b-275a; 
290a-291a; 433a-434a; 448b-449b; 524a-S25a; 
711b-712b 

5/. Learniag apart from teachers and books: 
the role of experience 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 25:3-6-- (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 25:5-8 

4 Homer: Odyssey 183a-322d 

5 Aeschylus : Agamemnon [160-257] 53d'54d 

7 Plato: Laches, 29d'30b; 37c-d / Gorgias, 
253a / Republic, bk hi, 333b-d; 337b-d; bk v, 
366a-c; bk vi, 377a'379c; bk vii, 401a / 
Theaetetus, 535d 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 30 63d- 
64b / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch i 97a-d; 
BK II, cm 19 136a-137a,c / Physics, bk i, ch i 
259a-b / Generation and Corruption, bk 1, ch 2 
[3 1 6*5-1 4I 411c-d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i 
[98o*22-98i*i 3) 499a-c; bk ix, ch 8 [1050*10- 
15] 575d / Soul, VK 1, CH I [402^11-403*2] 
631d-632a; bk hi, ch 8 [432*3-9] 664c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 3 [io94'*28-io95*3] 
340a; cH 4 [i095*30-**i3] 340c-d; bk ii, ch i 
[ 1103*14-17] 348b; BK VI, ch 8 [1142*12-19] 
391b; CH 11 Iii43*25-'*i3] 392d-393a; bk x, 
CH 9 [ii8o*>i 3-23] 435b-c; [ii8i*i8-**61 436a / 
Politics, BK III, CH 16 [1287*32-33] 485d; bk 
viii, CH 6 546b-547b 

10 Hippocrates: Aruculatkns, par 10 94d-95a / 
The Law, par 3-4 144ch4 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [ 925 - 1457 ] 
73b-80a,c passim, esp [ 1448 - 1457 ] 79d-S0a,c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk viii ( 508 - 519 ] 272b-273a 


14 Pluta^k: Dmasdmes, 69|b,d-692b; 692dr 
695d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 13 4 b-c / 
Christian Doctrine, bk iv, ch 3 676a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 84, 

A 6 447c-449a; q 85, a i 451c-453c; q 87, 
AA 1-3 465a-468a passim; q 94 , a 3 , rep 3 
504a-505a; Q 117, a i, ans and rep 4 595d- 
597c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 9, 
A 4, rep 1 766b-767b; q 12, a i, rep i 776c- 
777b; A 2 777b-778b; a 3, rep 2 778b-779a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvi [49-142] 
38c-39c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro, 47b-d; part i, 
60a'61a; 66 c- 68 b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 1, 
29d-30c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 24a-c; 66b'69d; 74d- 
75a; 395b-398c; 520d-522d 

26 Shakespeare: Love*s Labour's Lost, act iv, 
sc hi (296-365] 271c'272a / Henry V, act i, 
sc i [22-66] 533b-c / As You Lil{e It,* kct iv, 
sc I [1-26] 617a'b 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, pref, la-b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268c / On 
Animal Generation, 331b'332a; 333b-d;411c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 16a; 16c; 
30d-31a; 82c-d / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 
97-98 126c-127b 

31 Descartes: Rules, n, 2d>3b; xii, 22c-23a / 
Discourse, part i, 43a; 44a-c; part hi, 50b- 
51a; part vt, 6 ld- 62 c/ Geometry, bk i, 297a-b; 
bk hi, 341b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 40, schol 1-2 
387b-388b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 6 173a / Vacuum, 355a'358b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch. 
i-xii 121a'148d passim; ch xxih, sect 3 
204c-d; BK hi, ch hi, sect 7-8 255d-256a; 
bk IV, CH XII, sect 9-13 360d-362d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30-31 
418c-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, oiv 
65, 479d-480a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 12 d; 99d-100a; 142c-d; 
274c; 296b,d-297c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv, ISc 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 334c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14a-15c; 146a-149d esp 
148b-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 287b-c; 288a-b; 294c-295a / 
Representative Government, 341d-343a passim; 
418b-d / Utilitarianism, 456a-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 257c; 378b-c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, prbf, Id- 
2b; PART HI, 87b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy ofRi^, p^RT in, par 197 
67a-b / Phidosofhy of History, part L 230c- 
231b 

47 Goetsb: Faust, part 1 1523-601] ISm-Wt , 
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48 Melville: Moby Dic\^ 82a; 243a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace^ bk x, 424a-b; bk 
xiit, 584c-585b 

53 James: Psychology, 362b'364a passim; 453b' 
454a; 767b'768a; 852b'862a esp 852b'853a, 
856b-857a, 859b-860a 

6m The acquisition of techniques: preparation 
for the vocations, arts, and professions 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds 488a-506d esp [ 461 - 
509 ] 494b-d, [ 723 - 812 ] 497b-498c 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 136a' b / Gorgias, 258d'262a 
esp 260a'd / Republic, bk ii, 319a'C; bk hi, 
337b'338a; bk v, 366a'C; bk vi, 377d'378e / 
Philebus, 633a-d / Lau/s, bk i, 649b'c; bk iv, 
684d'685a 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk i, ch 3 144a'b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 13 [iio2“i7-22] 
347c; bk ii, ch 1 348b,d'349b; cii 4 350d- 
3Slb; bk X, CH 9 [1180^13-1 i8i**i3] 435b- 
436a, c passim / Politics, bk iv, ch i [1288^10- 
20 ] 487a'b; bk viii, cii 6 546b-547b / Atheni- 
an Constitution, ch 42 , par 3 572c 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 1-4 
la- 2 c; par 9 3b-d / Epidemics, bk hi, sect 
HI, par 16 59b-c / Articulations, par 10 , 94d / 
The Law, par 2-5 144b d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [ 1091 - 
H 04 ] 75b-c; [ 12 ^ 1 - 1408 ] 77b-79b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk viii [512-517] 272 b 

14 Plutarch: Demosthenes, 692c-695d 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk iv, ch 3 
676a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q i, 
A 7, REP 2 385 c' 387 a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
27d'30c; bk 11, 76b-77a; 85c-87c esp 87a; 
bk iv, 232a'233b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 82b'83c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 30b-c; 
53d-54b; 82c-d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, 66c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 29b-31a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 42d-43c; 
51c-58b esp 51c-53b, 54C'55a; bk v, 301a- 
305c; 339b-c; 342d-343c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 5a-c; 245b-d; 
411d-412c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 75d-78b passim; 
298a-300a esp 299c-300a; 311d'312a; 355a-c; 
508d-S09d 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
253c-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 415a-417c 
passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 197 
67a-b; par 252 78d'79a; par 296 99a-b; 
additions, 126 137a-b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [ 1868 - 2050 ] 44b-48b 


49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 278c-d 

50 Marx: Capital, 81d; 165c-166a; 170c-171c; 
237d-241a esp 240c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 774 a 

54 Freud: "'Wild** Psycho-Analysis, 130b-c / 
General Introduction, 449a-452a passim 

7. Religious education 

Old Testament: Exodus, 12:24-27; 18:19-20; 
24:12 / Deuteronomy, 4:9-10,14; 5:31; 6:1,6- 
9; 11:18-21; 31:9-13 / Joshua, 8:30-35— (D) 
Josue, 8:30-35 / II Kings, 23:1-2— (D) IV 
Kings, 23:1-2 / II Chronicles, 34:29-30— (D) 
II Paralipomenon, 34:29-30 / Nehemiah, 8 — 
ip) II Esdras, 8 / Psalms, 78:1-4— (£)|) Psalms, 
77-i'^4‘' ( 

New Testament: Ephesians, 6:4 I 

7 Plato: Laws, bk x 757d-771b; bk mi, 797b- 
798b \ 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 2 V 195a- 
201 a \ 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine 621si-69$a,c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, prologue la-b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
105, A 4, ANs 318 b- 321 a; q hi, a i, ans 351 d- 
352 d; A 4 354 c- 355 d; part h-ii, q 2 , a 6 , 
ans 395 b' 396 a; Q 16 , a 2 , ans and rep 2 
455 C' 456 d; q 188 , a 5 679 d- 681 a; a 6, ans 
681 b- 682 c; part hi suppl, q 96 , a 7 1061 b' 
1062 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 123 a'b; ISSa- 
156 b passim, esp 154 d- 155 a; part hi, 208 d- 
209 a; 211 b-c; 241 C' 242 a; part iv, 269 a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
24 C'd; 27 a; bk 11, 82 C' 83 b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 185-194 205a'209b; 285 
224a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3c-4a; 7 a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 
202b-c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 343 b,d' 356 d 
passim; 357 c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 82 d; 601 b-c 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 325 a' 327 d esp 326 b 
327 a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 285 b; 290 a- 292 a passim / Rep 
resentative Government, 437 d- 438 b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 151 b-d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
150d-153d 

7a. God as teacher: divine revelation and in- 
spiration 

Old Testament: Genesis, 9:1-17 / Exodus, 
4:10-17; 20:1-20 / Deuteronomy, 4:1-5,10 -13; 
5:1-20 esp 5:4-11 / 7 Kings, 8:35-36— (D) III 
Kings, 8:35-36 / Job, 33:14-17; 34:31-32; 
38-41 / Psalms, 25:4-5,8-9,12; 32:8-9; 94:10- 
13; M3— (^) Psalms, 24:4-5,8-9,12; 31:8-9; 
93:10-13; 142 / Proverbs, 6. *23 / Isaiah, 28:9- 
* 3 ““(^) Isaias, 28:9-13 / Daniel, 2:19-23 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 17 : 6 - 14 — (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 17 : 5-12 
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New Testament: Matthew passim, esp 4 *^ 13 , 
7 : 28 - 29 , io:t- 20 , / Afar^ passim, esp 

4 : 1-2 / Lu}^ passim, esp 2 : 41-50 / John pas- 
sim, esp 3 : 2 , 15 : 15 , 18:37 / Romans^ 1 : 16-20 / 
/ Corinthians^ 2 / Galatians ^ i:rx-i 2 / Ephe- 
sians^ 3 : 2-5 / // Timothy, 3 : 15-16 / / John, 
2 : 24-27 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 7 lOb-c; 
BK IV, par 30-31 26b-27a; bk vi, par 8 37b-c; 
BK XI, par 2-5 89c-90c; bk xiii, par 16-18 
114d'115c / City of God, bk vii, ch 30 , 261b; 
bk X, CH 13 307b'C; bk xi, ch 2-4 323a-324d; 
BK XX, CH 28 556c-557a / Christian Doctrine, 
bk II, CH 15 643c-644a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q z 3a- 
10c; Q 3 , A I, REP 1-5 14b-15b; q 12 , a 13 61c- 
62b; Q 32 175d-180d passim; q 46 , a 2 253a- 
255a; q 57 , a 3 , rep i 297b-298a; q 68 , a i, 
ANS 354a-355c; q 89 , a i, rep 3 473b-475a; 
Q 94 , A 3 504a-505a; q 105 , a 3 540c-541b; 
Q 106 , A 3 , ANS 547c-548b; q 113 , a i, rep 2 
576a-d; q 117 , a i, rep i 595d-597c; a 2 , rep 
1-2 597c-598c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 63, 
A 3 65a-d; q 68 87c-96c; q 91, aa 4-5 210c- 
212c; qq 98-108 239b-337d esp q 98, a 2 
240C'241b, q 107, A 1 325C'327b; q iii, a 4 
354c-355d; part ii-ii, q i, a 7, rep 3 385c- 
387a; q 4, a 4, rep 3 405a-406a; part 111, q i, 
A 3, ANS 704d-706a; 0 3, a 8 729b-730b; q 7, 
A 7 750a-d; q ii, a 6, rep 2 775d-776b; q 12, 
a 3, ANS and rep 1-2 778b-779a; a 4, ans and 
rep i 779a-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xix [i- 
99 ] 135a'136a; xxiv-xxvi 142d-147b passim, 
esp XXIV { 52 - 147 ] 143b- 144a, xxv ( 64 - 96 ] 
145a-b 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Tale [ 15 , 787 - 816 ] 
467a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 137b-138b; 
160b-c; part iii, 165a-167b; 176d-177b; 
181a-186c; 205b-d: 241c-242a; conclusion, 
281d'282a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 239b-c; 267c-268a; 
273a-b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 19b-c; 38a; 
S4b-c; 95b-101d 

32 Milton : Paradise Lost, bk v [ 2 I 9 ]-bk viii 
[ 653 ] 180a-246b esp bk viii ( 283 - 451 ] 238b- 
242a; bk xi [ 99 ]-bk xii [ 649 ] 301b-333a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 185 205a; 622 286a; 642-692 
290b-301a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch 
XVI, SECT 14 371b-c; ch xviii-xix 380d-388d 
passim, esp ch xviii, sect 2-5 381a'382d, 
sect 7 383b, CH XIX, sect 4 385a-b, sect 14 
387d-388a, sect 16 388c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 307d-308a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 231a-d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 455a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 159b-d; 
part 111 , 306d'308a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 50b-c 
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52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamaxov, bk v, 
127b-137c; bk vi, 150d-153d 

7^. The teaching function of the church, of 
priests and prophets 
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Chapter 2.1: ELEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


T he words “atom” and “element” express 
bask notions in the analysis of matter. To 
some extent their meaning seems to be the 
same. Atoms or elements are usually under- 
stood to be ultimate units, the parts out of 
which other things are formed by combination. 
But as soon as further questions arc asked— 
about the divisibility or indivisibility of these 
units, or about their number and variety— we 
are confronted with differing conceptions of 
the atom, and with a theory of the elements 
which is opposed to the atomic analysis of 
matter. 

Even when the two notions are not opposed 
to one another, they are not interchangeable. 
“Atom” has a much narrower meaning. It 
usually designates a small particle of matter, 
whereas “element” signifies the least part into 
which anything at all can be divided. It is this 
broader meaning of “element” which permits 
Euclid to call his collection of the theorems in 
terms of which all geometric problems can be 
solved, the “elements” of geometry. According 
to Aristotle, this is true, not only of geometrical 
proofs, but also “in general of the elements of 
demonstration; for the primary demonstra- 
tions, each of which is implied in many demon- 
strations,” he says, “are called elements of 
demonstration.” From this it follows that ele- 
ments will be found in any subject matter or 
science in which analysis occurs, and not only 
in physics. 

“An clement,” writes Nicomachus in his /n- 
troduction to Arithmetic^ “is the smallest thing 
which enters into the composition of an object, 
and the least thing into which it can be ana- 
lyzed. Letters, for example, arc called the ele- 
ments of literate speech, for out of them all 
articulate speech is composed and into them 
finally it is resolved. Sounds are the elements of 
aB melody; for they are the beginning of its 


composition and into them it is resolved. The 
so-called four elements of the universe in gen- 
eral are simple bodies, fire, water, air, ahd earth; 
for out of them in the first instance wi account 
for the constitution of the universe, and into 
them finally we conceive of it as being re- 
solved.” \ 

This explains why books in so many different 
fields have the word “clement” in their titles. 
There are the elements of grammar or logic, the 
elements of language or music, the elements of 
psychology or economics. Elements in one sub- 
ject matter or science arc analogous to elements 
in another because in each sphere they stand to 
everything else as the simple to the complex, 
the pure to the mixed, the parts to the whole. 
Thus the factors of price may be said to func- 
tion in economic analysis as do the parts of 
speech in grammatical analysis. 

Another illustration comes from the theory 
of the four bodily humors in ancient physiol- 
ogy. In the traditional enumeration, which 
goes back to Hippocrates, they arc blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile, and they 
function analytically as do fire, water, air, and 
earth in ancient physics. They “make up the 
nature of the body of man,” according to a 
Hippocratic treatise on the nature of man, 
“and through them he feels pain or enjoys 
health.” Perfect health is enjoyed by a man 
“when these elements are duly proportioned 
to one another in respect of compounding, 
power, and bulk, and when they are perfectly 
mingled.” Galen, in an analysis of tempera- 
ments, explains all varieties of temperament and 
all complexions of physique in terms of these 
humors, cither by their mixture or by the pre- 
dominance of one or another. Thus the san- 
guine, phlegmatic, choleric, or melancholic 
temperament is accounted for by the excess of 
one and a deficiency of the other humors. 

400 
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Still another physiological application of the 
notion of element is to be found in the ancient 
division of tissue into flesh and bone, or in the 
more elaborate modern analysis of the types of 
cells which comprise all living matter. 

These ijllustrations indicate that the irre- 
ducibility of elements to anything simpler than 
themselves does not necessarily mean that they 
are absolutely indivisible. Cells can be further 
divided into nucleus, protoplasm, and mem* 
branc without ceasing to be the elements of 
tissue. The parts of speech-nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives— can be further divided into syllables 
and letters without ceasing to be the elements 
of significant utterance. Letters, treated as the 
elements of language, can be physically divided. 
The fact that terms are sometimes regarded as 
the logical elements out of which propositions 
and syllogisms are formed docs not prevent a 
distinction from being made between simple 
and complex terms. Nicomachus calls the tri- 
angle elementary among all plane figures, “for 
everything else is resolved into it, but it into 
nothing else”; yet the triangle is divisible into 
the lines which compose it and these lines in 
turn are divisible into points. 

When Nicomachus says that the triangle is 
the element of all other figures “and has itself 
no clement,” he docs not mean that the tri- 
angle is absolutely indivisible, but only rela- 
tively so. Relative to the analysis of plane fig- 
ures, there is no simpler figure out of which the 
triangle can be formed. Similarly, relative to 
the analysis of significant speech, there is no 
simpler part than the word. Relative to the 
analysis of melody, there is no simpler part than 
the tone. Musical tones may be physically, but 
they are not musically, complex. 

The definition of element can also be ap- 
proached by comparing its meaning with that 
of principle and cause. All three terms arc 
brought together by Aristotle in the beginning 
of his Physics, when he declares that we attain 
“scientific knowledge” through acquaintance 
with the “principles, causes, and elements” of 
things. 

The word “principle” occurs almost as fre- 
quently as. “element” in the titles of books 
which chdm to be basic expositions or ai^lys^. 


The two words arc often used as synonyms. 
Lavoisier, for example, says that we can use 
“the term elcmcrus, or principles of bodies, to 
express our idea of the last point which analysis 
is capable of reaching.” 

To discover any difference in the meaning of 
“clement” and “principle,” it is necessary to 
specify their correlatives precisely. Out of ele- 
ments, compounds or mixtures are formed. 
From principles, consequences are derived. In 
logic, for example, we say that terms are the 
elements of propositions (the proposition ‘Soc- 
rates is a man’ comprising the terms ‘Socrates’ 
and ‘man’), but we say that axioms arc the 
principles from which conclusions arc derived. 
This docs not prevent the same thing from be- 
ing viewed in different connections as both cle- 
ment and principle— as an element because it 
is the simple part out of which a moi;c complex 
whole is composed, and as a principle because it 
is the source from which something else is de- 
rived. The parts of speech in grammar arc the 
elementary components of phrases and sen- 
tences; they are also the principles from which 
the rules of syntax arc derived. 

The third notion which belongs with ele- 
ment and principle is cause. Its correlative is 
effect. Again it can be said that that which is an 
element in one connection and a principle in 
another can be regarded as a cause from still a 
third point of view. In Aristotle’s physical trea- 
tises, for example, matter is regarded in all three 
ways: it is an element of all bodies, for they arc 
substances composed of matter and form; it is a 
principle of change, since from matter, form, 
and privation change is derived; it is a cause 
(i.e.y the material cause) of certain results. 

But it must also he observed that everything 
which is any one of these three is not necessar- 
ily both of the others also. Since an element, 
according to Aristotle, is a “component im- 
manent in a thing,” anything that is an extrin- 
sic principle or cause cannot be an element. 
Thus the action of one body upon another is a 
cause and a principle, but not an element. Re- 
ferring to these distinctions, Aquinas declares 
that ^"principle is a wider term than cause, just 
as cause is more common than elenmu'* The 
chapters on Cause and Principle tend to sub- 
stantiate this observation about the scope of 
the% ideas in the tradition of western thpuj^^ 
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The basic issues concerning elements occur 
in the analysis of matter. Before Plato and 
Aristotle, the early Greek physicists had asked 
such questions as, From what do all things 
come ? Of what are all things made ? A number 
of answers were given, ranging from one kind of 
ultimate, such as earth or fire, through a small 
set of ultimate kinds, to an infinite variety. 
The classical theory of the four elements is the 
middle answer, avoiding the extremes of unity 
and infinity. 

According to Galen, it was Hippocrates who 
“first took in hand to demonstrate that there 
are, in all, four mutually interacting qualities” 
and who provided “at least the beginnings of 
the proofs to which Aristotle later set his hand” 
in developing the theory of the four elements. 
Galen also indicates that it was a subject of 
controversy among the ancients whether the 
“substances as well as the qualities” of the 
four elements “undergo this intimate mingling” 
from which results “the genesis and destruc- 
tion of all things that come into and pass out 
of being.” 

Aristotle, in his treatise On Generation and 
Corruption^ enumerates the various senses in 
which the physicist considers elements. “We 
have to recognize three ‘originative sources’ 
(or elements),” he writes; “firstly, that which 
is potentially perceptible body; secondly, the 
contrarieties (e.g., heat and cold); and thirdly. 
Fire, Water, and the like.” The “potentially 
perceptible body” is identified with prime mat- 
ter, and, since this “has no separate existence, 
but is always bound up with a contrariety,” 
it can be ruled out from the usual notion 
of element. The elementary qualities, the 
“contrarieties” named secondly, arc the hot 
and cold and dry and moist. The so-called 
elements. Fire, Air, Water, and Earth, are left 
to the last, and arc mentioned “only thirdly,” 
Aristotle says, because they “change into one 
another . . , whereas the contrarieties do not 
change.” 

The elementary qualities “attach them- 
selves” by couples to the “apparently ‘simple’ 
bodies.” In consequence, Aristotle writes, “Fire 
is hot and dry, whereas Air is hot and moist . . . 
and Water is cold and moist, while Earth is 
cold ^nd dry.” Each of them, however, “is 
dbarabterized par excellence by a single quality*” 


In terms of these simple bodies and the ele- 
mentary qualities all other material things can 
be explained. 

In contrast to the elements stand the mixed, 
or compound, bodies, in the constitution of 
which two or more elements combine. There 
may be many kinds of mixed bodies, but none 
is irreducible in kind, as arc the four elements; 
any mixed body can be divided into the differ- 
ent kinds of elementary bodies which compose 
it, whereas the elementary bodies cannot be 
divided into parts which arc different in kind 
from themselves. A living body, for example, 
may contain parts of earth and water, put the 
parts of earth are earth, the parts of\ water, 
water. \ 

It is precisely the mode of divisibility that 
Aristotle declares is “the fundamental Vjucs- 
tion.” In answering this question he opposes the 
theory of the four elements to another Greek 
account of the constitution of matter — the 
atomic theory, developed by Leucippus and 
Democritus, and expounded for us in Lucretius’ 
poem On the Nature of Things, 

According to the Greek atomists, matter is 
not infinitely divisible. “If nature had set no 
limit to the breaking of things,” Lucretius 
writes, “by this time the bodies of matter could 
have been so far reduced . . . that nothing 
could within a fixed time be conceived out of 
them and reach its utmost growth of being.” 
There must then be “a fixed limit to their 
breaking”— a limit in physical division which 
ultimately reaches units of matter that are ab- 
solutely indivisible. Lucretius calls them “first 
beginnings ... of solid singleness, . . . not com- 
pounded out of a union of parts, but, rather, 
strong in everlasting singleness”— the “seeds of 
things,” or atoms. The Greek word from which 
“atom” comes literally means uncuttable. 

From this it is evident that Aristotle can 
deny the existence of atoms while at the same 
time he affirms the existence of elementary 
bodies. The elements, unlike the atoms, are not 
conceived as indivisible in quantity, but only 
as incapable of division into diverse kinds of 
matter. 

In the Greek conception of atom and ele- 
ment, the difference between them lies in this 
distinction between quantitative and qualita- 
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tivc indivisibility. The atom is the least quan- 
tity of matter. It cannot be broken into quan- 
titative parts. The elementary body is not 
atomic. It is always capable of division into 
smaller units, but all of these units must be of 
the same kind as the elementary body under- 
going division. 

The element is indivisible only in the sense 
that it cannot be decomposed into other l^nds 
of matter, as a mixed body can be decom- 
posed into its diverse elements. The atom can- 
not be divided in any way. Only compound 
bodies can be divided into their constituent 
atoms, all of which are alike in kind, differing 
only quantitatively — in size, shape, or weight. 
Different kinds of matter occur only on the 
level of compounds and as the result of diverse 
combinations of atoms. 

This last point indicates another contrast 
between atoms and elements in ancient physi- 
cal theory. The elements are defined, as we have 
seen, by their qualitative differences from one 
another; or, more strictly, according to combi- 
nations of elementary sensible qualities— hot 
and cold, moist and dry. By virtue of the quali- 
ties peculiar to them, the four elements stand 
in a certain order to one another. Water and 
air, according to Plato, are “in the mean be- 
tween fire and earth” and have “the same pro- 
|X)rtion so far as possible; as fire is to air so is 
air to water, and as air is to water so is water to 
earth.” The quality which two of the elements 
have in common provides the mean. Thus fire 
and air are joined by the common quality of 
hot; air and water by moist; and water and 
earth by cold. 

When their analysis reached its greatest re- 
finement, the ancients recognized that the 
earth, air, lire, and water of common experience 
do not actually have the purity requisite for 
elements. They are “not simple, but blended,” 
Aristotle writes, and while the elements “arc 
indeed similar in nature to them, [they] arc 
not identical with them.” The element “corre- 
sponding to fire is *such-as-firc,’ not fire; that 
which corresponds to air is ‘such-as-air,* and so 
on with the rest of them.” Thus the four ele- 
ments are only analogous to, for they arc purer 
than, ordinary earth, air, fire, and water; yet 
their names continued to be used as symbols 
for the true elements, a connotation which is 
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still retained when we speak of men struggling 
against or battling with “the elements.” 

“It will no doubt be a matter of surprise,” 
Lavoisier writes in the Preface to his Elements 
of Chemistry^ “that in a treatise upon the ele- 
ments of chemistry, there should be no chapter 
on the constituent and elementary parts of 
matter; but I shall take occasion, in this place, 
to remark that the fondness for reducing all the 
bodies in nature to three or four elements, 
proceeds from a prejudice which has descend- 
ed to us from the Greek philosophers. The 
notion of four elements, which, by the variety 
of their proportions, compose all the known 
substances in nature, is a mere hypothesis, 
assumed long before the first principles of ex- 
perimental philosophy or of chemistry had 
any existence.” 

This does not mean that Lavoisier entirely 
rejects the notion of elements in chemical anal- 
ysis. On the contrary, he says that “we must 
admit, as elements, all the substances into which 
we are capable, by any means, to reduce bodies 
by decomposition.” His quarrel with the an- 
cients chiefly concerns two points. The first is 
on the number of the elements, which he thinks 
experiment has shown to be much greater than 
the four of classical theory. The second is on 
the simplicity of the experimentally discovered 
elements. They can be called atoms or simple 
bodies only if we do not thereby imply that we 
know them to be absolutely indivisible— either 
qualitatively or quantitatively. We arc not en- 
titled “to affirm that these substances we con- 
sider as simple may not be compounded of two, 
or even of a greater number of principles” 
merely because w^e have not yet discovered 
“the means of separating them.” 

In modern physics and chemistry, the dis- 
tinction between clement and atom seems to 
be abolished. The same unit of matter is at once 
both an atom and an clement. The table of 
atomic weights is also a chart of the elements. 
The classification of atoms is both quantitative 
and qualitative— qualitative in the sense tliat 
the atoms of different elementary kinds of mat- 
ter differ in their active properties. 

According to the ancient meaning of the 
terms, the molecule would seem to be both a 
mixture and a compound— in that it can 
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be broken up into other l^ds of matter; com- 
pound^ in that it can be divided into smaller 
units of matter. But in modern theory the 
meanings of “compound** and “mixture** have 
also changed, the molecule being classified as a 
compound rather than a mixture. The combi- 
nation of the elements to form molecular com- 
pounds is determined by the proportion of 
their weights or valences rather than by a fu- 
sion of their qualities. 

The most radical change in theory is not 
this, however; nor is it the increase in the num- 
ber of the elements from four to more than 
ninety-four; nor the ordering of the elements 
by reference to their atomic weights rather 
than by the contrariety of their qualities. It 
results from the discovery that an atom is not 
uncuttable and that new elements can be pro- 
duced by atomic fission. Faraday*s experimen- 
tal work in ioniziition and in electro-chemical 
decomposition lies at the beginning of the 
physical researches which have penetrated the 
interior structure of the atom and isolated 
smaller units of matter. Even before atoms 
were experimentally exploded, analysis had pic- 
tured them as constituted by positive and neg- 
ative charges. 

As the result of his researches, Faraday, for 
example, conceives of atoms as “mere centres 
of forces or powers, not particles of matter, in 
which the powers themselves reside.** The atom 
thus ceases to be “a little unchangeable, im- 
penetrable piece of matter,*’ and “consists of 
the powers** it exercises. What was ordinarily 
referred to “under the term shape'" becomes 
the “disposition and relative intensity of the 
forces** that are observed. 

With Faraday it is evident that the meaning 
of “atom** has departed far from the sense in 
which Lucretius speaks of “units of solid single- 
ness** or Newton of “solid, massy, hard, im- 
penetrable, movable particles . . . incompara- 
bly harder than any porous bodies compounded 
of them; even so very hard as never to wear or 
break in pieces; no ordinary power being able 
to divide what God himself made one in the 
first creation.** With the conception of the ele- 
ments as different kinds of atoms; then, with 
the discovery of radio-active elements under- 
gc^gslow disintegration; finally, with the pro- 
duction of isotopes and new elements through 


atomic change; the meaning of ^*elemeiu“ has 
moved equally far from its original sense. . 

Do THESE ALTERED mjcanings change the basic 
issues in the philosophy of nature? Are these 
issues resolved or rendered meaningless by ex- 
perimental science ? 

The central point in the theory of elements 
is an irreducible qualitative diversity in kinds 
of matter. The elements of modern chemistry 
may no longer be elementary types of matter in 
the strict of the word; but the kind of dif- 
ference which would be strictly elemental may 
be found in the distinction of the positive, the 
negative, and the neutral with respect \to the 
electrical charge of sub-atomic particles.! 

Similarly, the central point in atomism as a 
philosophy of nature is the existence of ab- 
solutely indivisible units or quanta of matter; 
in other words, the denial that matter is in- 
finitely divisible, that any particle, no matter 
how small, is capable of being broken into 
smaller parts. The strict conception of the 
atom is, therefore, not invalidated by the ex- 
perimental discovery that the particles called 
“atoms** are not atomic^ that they are them- 
selves complex structures of moving particles, 
and that they can be physically divided. 

It makes no difference to the philosophical 
atomist whether the particles which constitute 
molecules or the particles— the electrons and 
protons, the neutrons and mesons— which con- 
stitute “atoms,** are atomic. Even if further ex- 
perimental work should succeed in dividing 
these “sub-atomic** particles, the question 
could still be asked: Is matter infinitely divisi- 
ble, regardless of our actual power to continue 
making divisions ad infinitum} Since the ques- 
tion, when thus formulated, cannot be put to 
experimental test, the issue concerning atoms 
would remain. 

That issue would not refer to any particle of 
matter defined at a certain stage of physical 
analysis or experimental discovery. It would 
consist in the opposition of two views of the 
nature of matter and the constitution of the ma- 
terial universe: the affirmation, on the one 
hand, that truly, atomic particles must exist; 
and the denial, on the other, that no particle 
of matter can be atomic* The affirmative argu- 
ments of Lucretius and Newton make the con^ 
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stancy o£ natnre and the indestructibility of 
matter depend on the absolute solidity and 
impenetrability of matter’s ultimate parts. The 
negative arguments of Aristotle and Descartes 
proceed from the divisibility of whatever is 
continuous to the conclusion that any unit of 
matter must have parts. 

The philosophical doctrine of atomism, in the 
form in which Lucretius adopts it from Epicu- 
rus, insists upon void as the other basic princi- 
ple of the universe. “Nature,” he writes, “is 
founded on two things; there arc bodies and 
there is void in which these bodies arc placed 
and through which they move about.” Com- 
pound bodies arc divisible because the atoms of 
which they are composed are not absolutely 
continuous with one another, but are separated 
by void or empty space. That is why they are 
not solid or impenetrable, as are the atomic 
particles which arc composed of matter en- 
tirely without void. In Newton’s language 
hardness must be “reckoned the property of all 
uncompounded matter,” for if “compound 
bodies are so very hard as we find some of them 
to be, and yet arc very porous,” how much 
harder must be “simple particles which arc 
void of pores.” 

The opponents of atomism tend to deny the 
existence not only of atoms, but of the void as 
well. Descartes, for example, denies that there 
can be “any atoms or parts of matter which arc 
indivisible of their own nature. , . . For how- 
ever small the parts are supposed to be, yet 
because they are necessarily extended we arc 
always able in thought to divide any one of 
them into two or more parts.” For the same 
reason, he maintains, there cannot be “a space 
in which there is no substance . . . because the 
extension of space or internal place is not dif- 
ferent from that of body.” The physical world, 
on this view, is conceived as what the ancients 
called a plenum, continuously filled with mat- 
ter. This controversy over void and plenum is 
elaborated in the chapter on Space. 

Although he uses the language of the atom- 
ists, Faraday seems to agree with Descartes 
rather than with Newton. He pictures matter 
as “continuous throughout,” with no distinc- 
tion between^ “its atoms and any intervening 
space.” Atoms, he thinks, instead of being ab- 
solutely hard, are “highly clastic,” and they are 
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all “mutually penetrable.” He compares the 
combination and separation of two atoms with 
“the conjunction of two sea waves of diflferent 
velocities into one, their perfect union for a 
time, and final separation into the constituent 
waves.” Such a view of the constitution of mat- 
ter, Faraday writes, leads to “the conclusion 
that matter fills all space, or at least all space to 
which gravitation extends.” 

The very continuity—the voidlessness or 
lack of pores— which the opponents of atom- 
ism insist is the source of matter’s infinite divis- 
ibility, the atomists seem to give as the reason 
why the ultimate particles are without parts, 
hence simple, solid, and indivisible. 

On still other points, there is disagreement 
among the atomists themselves. Npt all of 
them go to the extreme of denying existence or 
reality to anything immaterial; nor do all insist 
that whatever exists is either an atom or made 
up of atoms and void. In the tradition of the 
great books, the extreme doctrine is found in 
Lucretius alone. Though it is shared by Hobbes, 
and is reflected in the Leviathan^ it is not ex- 
pounded there. It is developed in his treatise 
Concerning Body. 

For Lucretius, the atoms are eternal as well 
as indestructible. The “first beginnings” of 
all other things are themselves without be- 
ginning. “In time gone by,” Lucretius writes, 
“they moved in the same way in which now 
they move, and will ever hereafter be borne 
along in like manner” through an endless suc- 
cession of worlds, each of which comes to be 
through a concourse of atoms, each in turn 
perishing as with decay that concourse is dis- 
solved. Newton writes in what seems to be a 
contrary vein. “It seems probable to me,” he 
says, “that God in the beginning formed mat- 
ter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, mova- 
ble particles.” “All material things,” he contin- 
ues, “seem to have been composed of the hard 
and solid particles above mentioned,, variously 
associated in the first Creation by the counsel 
of an intelligent Agent.” 

Nor docs Newton appeal to the properties 
and motions of the ultimate particles except to 
explain the characteristics and laws of the phys- 
ical world. Unlike Lucretius and Hobbes, he 
does not— and there seems to be some evidence 
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in the Optics that he would not— reduce the 
soul of man to a flow of extremely mobile 
atoms, or attempt to account for all psycho- 
logical phenomena (thought as well as sen- 
sation and memory) in terms of atom buffeting 
atom. 

The atomic theory of the cause of sensation 
is not limited to the materialists. Writers like 
Locke, who conceive man as having a spiritual 
nature as well as a body, adopt an atomistic 
view of the material world. “The different mo- 
tions and figures, bulk and number of such par- 
ticles,” he writes, “affecting the several organs 
of our senses, produce in us those different sen- 
sations which we have from the colours and 


smells of bodies.” Furthermore, the distinction 
which is here implicit — between primary, and 
secondary sense qualities — is not peculiar to 
atomism. It can also be found in a critic of 
atomism like Descartes. 

The atomistic account of sensation is, never- 
theless, of critical significance in the contro- 
versy concerning this type of materialism. Crit- 
ics of atomism have contended that the truth 
of atomism as a materialistic philosophy can be 
no greater than the measure of its success in ex- 
plaining sensation— the source upon which the 
atomist himself relies for his knowledge of na- 
ture— in terms of the properties and mmions of 
particles themselves imperceptible. \ 
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Symbols; The abbreviation “esp” calls the reader’s attention to one or more especially 
relevant parts of a whole reference; “passim” signifies that the topic is discussed intermit- 
tently rather than continuously in the work or passage cited. 

For additional information concerning the style of the references, sec the Explanation of 
Reference Style; for general guidance in the use of The Great Ideas, consult the Preface. 


1 . The concept of element 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 455d-456a / Theaetetus, 
544 d- 547 c esp 544d-545a, 547a / Lam, bk x, 
761b'd 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, ch 13 204 c- 206 a 
esp [i5o''i8-26] 205 b-c / Physics, bk i, ch i 
259 a'b / Heavens, bk hi, ch 3 [302®ioJ-cii 4 
[302^20] 393 c- 394 a / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 
[983'‘24]-ch 5 [986^8] 501 c- 504 c; ch 6 [987^* 
I9]-CH 7 [988*31] 505 d- 506 c; ca 8 506 d- 508 c; 
CH 9 [992*1-9] 510 b; [992*18-993*10] 510 b- 
511 c esp [992^18-993*10] 511 a-c; bk hi, cii i 
[995**27~29] 514 b; ch 3 [998“2o-'*i4l 517 a'b; 
BK V, CH 3 534 c-d; ch 4 [ioi4'’27-34l 535 a-b; 
CH 25 [1023'’! 7-25] 545 b-c; bk vh, ch 7 555 a- 
556 b; CH 10 558 a- 559 d; ch 17 (1041^11-331 
565 d' 566 a,c; bk x, ch i [io52'>8-I4] 579 a; 
bk xh, ch 4-5 599 d- 601 a; bk xiv, ch 2 
[io88*»i4-28] 620 d- 621 a / Soul, bk x, ch 5 
1410*12-23] 640 a-b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch i [1252*18-241 
445 b 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk ii, 829a; 833a-b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr i, ch 3 79b-c 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 16 , 522a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 66 , a 2 
345d-347b; q 91 , a i, ans and rep 3 484a-485b 


20 Aquinas: Stmma Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 74, A i, REP 3 925 C' 926 c; q 91, a 5, ans and 
REP 4 1024 a-l 625 b 

31 Descartes : viii, 14 b-c; xii, 22 b-c 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, lOOc-d; 103a; 10Sb-106a; 
137a-140c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 3b'4a 
esp 3d-4a 

53 James: Psychology, 327a-331b passim 

2 . The comparison of element, principle, and 
cause 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 45 Sd 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch i 259 a-b; ch 4-9 
262 a- 268 d passim / Generation and Corruption, 
BK II, ch I [329*24-'*2l 429 a-b / Metaphysics, 
bk I, ch 6 [987**i9-23l 505 d; [988*7-16! 
506 a'b; bk hi. ch 3 [998*20-'>i3] 517 a-b; bk 
v, ch 1-3 533 a- 534 d; ch 24 545 a-b; bk vh, 
ch 16 [i040**i6-23l 564 d; ch 17 [i04i'*ii-33l 
565 d' 566 a,c; bk viii, ch 3 [io43'^5-i4l 567 d- 
568 a; bk x, ch i (1052^8-14! 579 a; bk xh, ch 
I 598 a'C; ch 4-5 599 d- 601 a esp ch 4 [1070'* 
22-35] 600 b 

17 Plotinus; Third Ennead, tr i, ch 3, 79c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, Q 33 , a 
1, REP 1 180 d- 181 c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 3d^« 
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3 - The theory of the elements in natural phi- 
losophy, physics, and chemistry 

7 Pi.KTQiPhaedOt 240d-242b/ Timaeus^AA%h-d\ 
455c 462b / Pkilebus, 618C'619a / Lmws, bk x, 
760a'761d 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch i [i84*io]oGH a 
[184^24] 259a'>c; ch 4-^ 262a>268d / Heavens, 
BK ni-xv 389b»d-405a,c / Generation and Cor- 
ruption 409a'441a,c csp bk ii, ch 1-3 428b, d' 
431a / Meteorology 445a-494d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, ch 2-3 167b- 
169a; ch 6 169C'170c; bk 11, ch 4, 186d-187b 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [635-^20] 
8d-12b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr i, ch 1, 35a 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part wi, q 49, 
A 4, ANS 5a-6a; part hi suppl, q 74 925b- 
935a, c passim; q 91, a 4 1022d-1023d; a 5, 
ANs and rep 4 1024a-1025b 
28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk hi, 60C'd 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry la-159d 
passim 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 383b'386c 
53 James: Psychology, 876a 

3tf. Element and atom: qualitative and quanti- 
tative indivisibility 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 2 [i84*»i5-22l 
259b-c / Heavens, bk hi, ch 4 I303*3]-CH 5 
(304**23l 394b-396a; ch 7 [305^27-3o6**2j 
397a-d; bk iv, ch 2 [3o8*’29-3 10*13] 400b- 
401c / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 4 l985**3-i9] 
503C'd; bk v, ch 3 [ioi4'*3-6] 534d; ch 25 
545b'C / Soul, bk 1, ch 2 [403^28-404*5] 633a'b 
12 Lucretius : Nature of Things, bk i [599-920] 
8b-12b csp [705-920] 9C'12b 
17 Plotinus : Third Ennead, tr i, ch 3 79b'C 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 45 110b; 

aph 66, 114d-115a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 161d463a 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, prep, 3b- 
4a; part ih, 87c'd: 103b-c; 105d 

3^* The enumeration of the elements: their 
properties and order 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 98d / Phaedo, 247b-248c / 
Timaeus, 448b-d; 458b-460b / PhiUbus, 618c- 
619a / Imws, bk x, 760a'761d 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk hi, ch 5 [204*’io-205* 
6] 282c-283a; bk iv, ch i [208^8-22] 287b / 
Heavens, bk 1, ch 1-8 359a-369a; ch 9 [278^ 
22-35] 370a; bk ii, ch 3 377c-378a; bk hi, 
ch I 389b,d-391c; ch 3-5 393c-396a; bk hi, 
CH 7 [306*1 ]-BK IV, ch 6 (3i3'*24] 397b'405a,c 
csp BK IV, CH 3-5 40lC'404d / Generation and 
Corruption, bk i, ch 1 409a'410c; bk h, ch 
1-3 428b,d'431a / Meteorology, bk i, ch 2-3 
445b-447d; bk iv, ch i [378® 10-26] 482b,d- 
483a / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 (983*24]-*ch 5 

/ &86*>8] 501c.504c; ch 7 [988*17-31] 506b-c; 

. CH 8 506d'508c; bk v, ch 4 [ioi4**27-35i 

" 'S 3 Sa-b / Soul, bk 1, CH 2 [4o4**7-3il 633 d- 


634a; ch 5 [409^18-411*7] 639c-641a; bk ih, 
CH 1 [424*>2o-425*i3] 656b,d-657a / Sense and 
the Sensible, ch 2-5 674a-683b passim 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk 11, ch i 
[646*12-'>2o] 170a-d; ch 2 [648*2o]-ch 3 
[649^22] 172c-'174b / Generation of Animals, 
BK in, CH 11 [76i** 7-24J 302c-d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2-3, 167d- 
169a; ch 6 169c-170c; bk 11, ch 4, 186d>187a; 
CH 8, 193b-d 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk ii, 829a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [705-715] 
9 d; (763-788] lOb-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 13, 188d- 

189a . i 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [724-731] 230li 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr i, ch\ 36b-d; 

ch 6-7 37d-39c / Fourth Ennead, tr vii, ch 2 
192a-b / Sixth Ennead, tr hi, ch a 2856- 
286a; tr vh, ch ii 326d-327d \ 

18 Augustine : City of God, bk viii, ch 2 265b- 

266a \ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part 1, q 66, 
a I, contrary and rep to contrary 3436- 
345c; A 2 345d-347b; q 71, a i, rep 2 367a- 
368b; Q 91, A I, ANS and rep 3 484a'485b; 
q 1x5, a 3, rep 2 588C'589c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologka, part hi suppl, 
Q 74 925b-935a,c passim, esp a 5 929d-931b; 
Q 79, A I, REP 4 951b-9S3b; q 91, a 4 1022d- 
1023d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk 1, 13b-d; bk hi, 
60c-d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 491a-b; 
496a'C 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 45 110b; 
APH 66, 114d-115a; bk h, aph 40, 171a-173a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [708-721] 150b- 
151a 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, prep, 3b-4a; 
part I, 29d-33b; part h, 53a-55a; 57c-65a,c 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 383b-386e 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 248d-249a 

The mutability of the elements: their trans- 
mutation 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 456b-c; 458d-460b 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk 1, ch 3 360d'362a; 
bk hi, ch 1 [298*24-299*1] 389b,d'390b; ch 
2 [30 1*^33-302*9] 393b; ch 6 [304*»23]-ch 8 
[3o6**29l 396a-398a / Generation and Corrup- 
tion, bk 1, CH 1 409a-410c; ch.6 [322*’i-2i] 
420b-d; bk h, ch 4-6 431b-435a / Meteorol- 
ogy, BK I, ch 3 [339*36-*»3] 445d / Metaphysks, 
BK I, CH 8 [989*18-29] 507b-c 

10 Galen: Natural Facultks, bk i, ch 2, 167d- 
168b; BK 11, CH 3, 185c-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [635-829] 
8d-lla; bkv [235-305] 64a-65a; [380-415] 66a-c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 3 257a-b; 
BK IV, SECT 46 267c; BK V, SECT 13 271b; 
BK VH, SECT 18 281a; sect 23 281b; sect 25 
281c; sect 50 283a; bk x, sect 7 297b-c 
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19, Aqvinas: Srnnm Tkeoh^cat iPAitT i, o 
A 2, ANS 34$d-347b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka^ pai^t zzi suppz^ 
Q 74, AA z-6 92 Sc- 932 b passim; q 91, a 5, an« 
and REP 4 1024 B> 1025 b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ paradzsb, viz [zat- 
148] 116 b^ 

22 Chaucer: Canon*s Yeoman's Prologue 471b- 
474a / Canon's Yeoman's Tale 4745-4878 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 14 b-c 

34 Newton: Optics^ bk hi, 531a-b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall^ HSa^b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and FalU 299d'300a 

44 Boswell: Johnson^ 262c 

45 Lavoisier: Elementsof Chemistry^ parti, 415-0 

3 </. Combinations of tho elements: compounds 
and mixtures 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 448b-d; 449c4S0a; 4S2d- 
454a; 460b462c 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, ch 14 [i5i*2<>-32] 
206a / Physics, bk hi, ch 5 (204**io-22] 282c-d; 
BK VII, ch 3 [246^2-19] 329c-330a / Heavens, 
BK I, CH 2 [268'*27-269*3o] 360a'C; ch 5 
1271'*! 8-23] 362d-363a; bk hi, ch 3 [302*10}- 
CH 4 [302**28] 393c-394a; ch 8 [306^22-29} 
398a; bk iv, ch 4 [3ii*30-**i4] 462d'403a / 
Generation and Corruption, bk 1, ch i (314*25- 
^2] 409c; CH 2 [315*28-331 410d; ch 10 426c- 
428d; BK n, ch 6-8 433d436d / Meteorology, 
bk III, CH 6 [378*i3l-BK IV, ch 12 [390*^21] 
482c494d / Metaphysics, bk vii, ch 17 [1041** 
12-33] 56Sd-566a,c / Soul, bk i, ch 2 [404**7- 
29] 633d-634a; [405^8-31] 634d-635a; ch 5 
[409'*i8-4U*7] 639c'641a; bk hi, ch 13 
(435*1 i-'’4l 668a'C / Sense and the Sensible, 
ch 2-3 674a-6785 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[640*»5-i8] 163a-b; bk u, ch i [646*i2-*’2o] 
170a-d 

10 Hippocrates: Ancieru Medicine, par 15 5c-d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2-3 1675- 
169a; ch 6 169C'170c; bk ii, ch 8, 1935-d 

12 Lucretius : Nature of Things, bk i [ 635 - 920 J 
8 d- 12 b 

12 Epictetus : Discourses, bk hi, ch 13, 189 a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk x, sect 7, 2975 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 92pb-930a 

17 Plotinus: Second Etmead, tr i, ch 6-8 37d- 
39d; TR VII, CH 1-2 62d-64b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk viii, ch 2 2655- 
266a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, Q 71, 
A z 367a-368b; Q 76 , a 4 , rep 4 393a'394c; 
Q 91 , A I 484a485b 

20 A9UINAS: Summa Theologica^ part hi, q 2 , 
a I, ANS 710a-711c; part hi suppl, q 74 , a z, 
rep 3 925c-926c; a 4 , ans 928d'929d; a 5 
929d-931b; Q 79 < a i, rep 4 95l5**953b; q 80 , 
A 3 , REP 3 9S85-959C! Q 82 , a z, ans 968a- 
970c; Q 91 , A 5 1024arl025b 

21 Dantr: Dwine Comedy, paradise, viz [lax- 
148 J 116b-c 
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28 Gilbbrt: Loadstone^ bk 1, 13b-14d; bk 11, 
29C'30a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Gr»mtfwn«,495c-496d 

do Bacon; Novum Organum, bk 1, apk 66 114d- 
115c; BK II, APH 7 139c-140a; aph 40, 171a- 
173a; aph 48, 181a-184a 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 367a-b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 65 
425d-426a 

45 Lavoisier: Ekments of Cherniy, part t, 22c- 
52a,c; part h, 545,d-55d; 57c'86a,c; part 
III, 87c-d; 103b-c; 105d; 117a>128c esp 117a- 
118a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 3098-3128; 
312c-313d; 314a-b; 3158-5; 327a-422a,c pas- 
sim; 541b,d'584a,c passim 

51 Tolstoy : War and Peace, bk vi, 248d-249a 

53 James: Psychology, 104a-105a; 876a 

4. The discovery of elements in other arts and 
sciences 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 104c-110d csp 106a-107b / 
Republic, bk hi, 333c-d / Theaetetus, 544c- 
548c / Philebus, 615c-617d; 618d-6195; 6355- 
639a, c 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 2 (1*17-19] 5b / /«- 

terpretation, ch 4 (i6‘»27-35l ! Prior Analyt- 

ics, bk I, CH I [24^17-22] 39c; CH 23 [4o*»i8- 

22] 575; (41*4-71 57d / Posterior Analytics, bk 
I, CH 4 [73»33-*»2] lOOb-c; ch 7 (75*38-»»7] 
103c; CH 23 (84 ’’i9-85*i] llSc-llOa; ch 27 
1195 / Topics, bk I, ch 4-9 1445-1475 csp ch 
4 [ioi**ii-25] 144b-c; bk vi, ch i [139*24-32] 
192a; ch 13 204c-206a / Metaphysics, bk i, 
ch 5 [985'»22-986*2i] 503d-504b; ch 6 [987»> 
19-23] 505d; [988*7-16] 506a-5; ch 9 (992** 
18-993*10) 511a-c; bk iii, ch 3 [998*20-'*! i] 
517a-5; ch 6 [ioo2**ii-25] 521b-c; bk v, ch 3 
534c-d; bk xii, ch 4-5 599d-601a / Soul, bk i, 
ch 2 [404**7-29] 633d-634a; ch 5 [409*»23-4ii* 

23] 639d-6415; bk hi, ch 5 [430*10-14] 662c 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch i 
[646*io]-ch 2 [647**3o] 170a-172a / Politics, bk 
I, ch I [1252*18-24] 4455; bk hi, ch i [1274** 
31-1275*2] 4715; ch 3 [i276*34-**i 5] 473b-c / 
Rhetoric, bk hi, ch 13 6675-d / Poetics, ch 6 
684a-68^; ch 20 6925-693a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, ch 6 169c- 
170c; BK II, CH 6 188c-191a; bk hi, ch 15, 
215a-b 

11 Euclid: Elements la-396b 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 11, 8295-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [823-829] 
11a; BK II (688-699] 23d 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1016b^l017a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 16 , 522a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 119, 
A I, REP 3 604C-6075 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, paslt ii-ii, Q 
179, a 2, REP 2 607a-c; part hi suppl, q 80, 
A 3 958b-959c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 111, 
138a-d 
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(4. T6e dhcwcry cf elements in other arts and 
sciences.) 

28 Harvey: Circulation of the Bloody 316d / On 
Animal Generation, 429C'438c esp 432d'433b; 
488d-496d esp 490d-491c, 494a'b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 52b<d; 
76d-77c 

31 Descartes: Rules, vi, 8b-9a; viii, 14b-c; 
XII, 21b'24c / Discourse, part vi, 62a / Ob- 
jections and lilies, 128a'129a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch ii, 
SECT 1-2. 127d'128b; ch vii, sect lo 133a-b; 
CH XII, SECT 1-2 147b-d; sect 8 148c-d; ch 
XV, SECT 9 164b-d; ch xvi, sect i 165c-d; 
CH XXI, sect 75 200b>d; bk hi, ch iv, sect 
15-16 263a'C 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1 , 20b'23b esp 
20 b< 21 c, 22 b^c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 341 
110 c 

50 Marx: Capital, 6b-c; 19C'26d passim, esp 
20b'22a, 25d'26d; 62a; 85d'88d esp 85d, 
88 c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a>470c; 
bk XIV, 589C'590c; epilogue ii, 694d'695c 

53 James: Psychology, xiiib; 18b-19b; 116b-117a; 
126a; 150a 

54 Freud: War and Death, 758a 

5 «The theory of atomism: critiques of atom- 
ism 

7 Plato: Sophist, 567a'568a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 2 [i84'*i5-22] 
259b-c / Heavens, bk i, ch 7 [275'*30-276“i8j 
367a'b; bk hi, ch 4 [303®3-^8] 394b-d; bk 
IV, CH 2 [308^29-3 1 o»i 4] 400b'401c / Genera- 
tion and Corruption, bk i, ch 2 410d'413c; 
CH 8 [ 325 * 23 -'’n] 423d'424b / Metaphysics, 
BK I, CH 4 l 985 ** 3 -i 9 ] 503c-d 

10 Galen : Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 12-14 
172d'179d; bk ii, ch 6 188C'191a 
12 Lucretius : Nature of Things la’97a,c 
12 Avke\a\ss\ Meditations, bk iv, sect 3, 263 b-c; 

bk IX, sect 39 295a; bk x, sect 6 297a'b 
17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr iv, ch 7, 52c / 
Third Ennead, tr i, ch 2, 78d; ch 3 79b-c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr vii, ch 2-4 192a'193c 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 115, 
A I, ANS and REP 3,5 585d'587c 
25 Montaigne: 263a 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 355b-d; 
495C'496d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 8 140b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rule hi 270b> 
271a / Optics, bk hi, 531b>542a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
sect 25-26 321a-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 161d>153a 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 850b,d' 
855a, c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xi, 
341d 

53 James: Psychology, 876a; 882a-884b 


5a. The conceptioo of atomic bodies: imper- 
ceptible, indestructible, and indivisible 

8 Aristotle : Generation and Corruption, bk i, 
CH I [314*22-24) 409b'C / Metaphysics, bk vii, 
ch 13 [1039*2-11] 562d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 12 I72d- 
173c; BK II, CH 6 188c-191a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [146-328] 
2d-5a; [ 483 - 634 ] 7a-8d 

17 Plotinus : Second Ennead, tr iv, ch 7, 52c 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, prop 73, schol 
133b-134a; bk hi, rule hi 270b-271a / Op- 
tics, BK HI, 537a'b; 541b; 543a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
sect 25 321a'b 

4S Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 386c>d; 
850b,d-855a,c \ 

53 James : Psychology, 68 a \ 

5b. Arguments for and against the existence of 
atoms: the issue concerning the idfinite 
divisibility of matter 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk hi, ch 6-7 284b'286c 
/ Heavens, bk hi, ch 6 [304*’23-305*io] 
396a'b; bk iv, ch 4 [311*30-^1] 402d-403a / 
Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 2 [31 5^*25- 
317*17] 411b-413a; CH 8 423b'425d / Sense and 
the Sensible, ch 6 [445^*4-446*20] 683b-684c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [ 146 - 328 ] 
2d>5a; [ 483 - 920 ] 7a-12b; bk ii [ 62 - 141 ] isd- 
16d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk x, sect 6 297a’b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr iv, ch 7 
52a'C / Third Ennead, tr i, ch 3 79b-c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr h, ch i, 139d 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 7, 
A 3, rep 3 32c'33c; a 4, ans 33d'34c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 139c- 
141d; 147d-148b; I51d-153a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 66, H5c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 15, schol 
360b-361d 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rule hi 270b- 
271a / Optics, bk h, 478b'485b; bk hi, 537a- 
541b esp 541b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
XVII, SECT 12 170d; cii xxix, sect 16 237b- 
238a; bk iv, ch x, sect 10, 351C'352a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 47 
421c-422a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 131c; 137a'140c; 152d; 
161d'163a 
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Chapter iJJ EMOTION 


INTRODUCTION 


T he emotions claim our attention in two 
ways. We experience them, sometimes in 
a manner which overwhelms us; and we analyze 
them by defining and classifying the several 
passions, and by studying their role in human 
life and society. We seldom do both at once, 
for analysis requires emotional detachment, and 
moments of passion do not permit study or 
reflection. 

With regard to the emotions the great books 
are similarly divided into two sorts— those 
which are theoretical discussions and those 
which concretely describe the passions of par- 
ticular men, exhibit their vigor, and induce 
in us a vicarious experience. Books of the 
first sort are scientific, philosophical, or theo- 
logical treatises. Books of the second sort are 
the great epic and dramatic poems, the novels 
and plays, the literature of biography and 
history. 

We customarily think of the emotions as 
belonging to the subject matter of psychology 
—proper to the science of animal and human 
behavior. It is worth noting therefore that this 
is largely a recent development, which appears 
in the works of Darwin, James, and Freud. In 
earlier centuries, the analysis of the passions 
occurs in other contexts: in treatments of rhet- 
oric, as in certain dialogues of Plato and in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric^ in the Greek discussions of 
virtue and vice; in the moral theology of Aqui- 
nas and in Spinoza’s Ethics; and in books of po- 
litical theory, such as Machiavelli’s Prince and 
Hobbes’ Leviathan. 

Descartes’ treatise on The Passions of the Soul 
is probably one of the first discourses on the sub- 
ject to be separated from the practical consider- 
ations of oratory, morals, and politics. Only 
subsequently do the emotions become an ob- 
ject of purely theoretic interest in psychology. 
But even then the interest of the ps^iatrist or 


psychoanalyst— to the extent that it is medical 
or therapeutic— has a strong practical bent. 

In the great works of poetry and history no 
similar shift takes place as one goes from Homer 
and Virgil to Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, from 
Greek to Shakespearean tragedy, from Plu- 
tarch and Tacitus to Gibbon. What Words- 
worth said of the lyric poem— that it is “emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity’’— may not ap- 
ply to the narratives in an identical sense. Yet 
they too re-enact the passions in all their vi- 
tality. Their pages are filled with the emotions 
of men in conflict with one another or suffering 
conflict within themselves. 

This is no less true of historical narrative than 
of fiction. The memorable actions of men on 
the stage of history did not occur in calm and 
quiet. We would certainly not remember them 
as well if the historian failed to re-create for us 
the turbulence of crisis and catastrophe, or the 
biographer the storm and stress which accom- 
panies the inward resolution of heroic lives. 

It is impossible, of course, to cite all the rele- 
vant passages of poetry and history. In many 
instances, nothing less than a whole book would 
suffice. The particular references given in this 
chapter, which are far from exhaustive, have 
been selected for their peculiar exemplary sig- 
nificance in relation to a particular topic; but 
for the whole range of topics connected with 
emotion, the reader should certainly seek fur- 
ther in the realms of history and poetry for the 
raw materials which the scientists and philoso- 
phers have tried to analyze and understand.^ 

To the student of the emotions, Bacon rec- 
ommends “the poets and writers of histories” 
as “the best doctors of this knowledge; where 
we may find painted forth with great life, hqw 
affections are kindled and incited; and bow 
pacified and refrained; and how again con* 
tained frtun act and further degree; how they 
413 
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disclose themselves; how they work; how they 
vary; how they gather and fortify; how they 
are enwrapped one within another; and how 
they do fight and encounter one with an- 
other; and other like particularities.” 

Four words*— ^‘passion,” “affection” or “af- 
fect,” and “emotion” — have been traditionally 
used to designate the same psychological fact. 
Of these, “affection” and “affect” have ceased 
to be generally current, although we do find 
them in Freud; and “passion” is now usually 
restricted to mean one of the emotions, or the 
more violent aspect of any emotional experi- 
ence. But if we are to connect discussions col- 
lected from widely separated centuries, we 
must be able to use all these words inter- 
changeably. 

The psychological fact to which they all refer 
is one every human being has experienced in 
moments of great excitement, especially during 
intense seizure by rage or fear. In his treatise On 
the Circulation of the Blood j Harvey calls atten- 
tion to “the fact that in almost every affection, 
appetite, hope, or fear, our body suffers, the 
countenance changes, and the blood appears to 
course hither and thither. In anger the eyes arc 
fiery and the pupils contracted; in modesty the 
cheeks arc suffused with blushes; in fear, and 
under a sense of infamy and of shame, the face 
is pale” and “in lust how quickly is the member 
distended with blood and erected!” 

Emotional experience seems to involve an 
awareness of widespread bodily commotion, 
which includes changes in the tension of the 
blood vessels and the muscles, changes in heart- 
beat and breathing, changes in the condition 
of the skin and other tissues. Though some de- 
gree of bodily disturbance would seem to be an 
essential ingredient in all emotional experience, 
the intensity and extent of the physiological 
reverberation, or bodily commotion, is not the 
same or equal in all the emotions. Some emo- 
tions are much more violent than others. This 
leads William James to distinguish what he calls 
the ^‘coarser emotions ... in which every one 
recognizes a strong organic reverberation” from 
the “subtler emotions” in which the “organic 
reverberation is less obvious and strong.” 

Hiis fact is sometimes used to draw the line 
between what are truly emotions and what are 


only mild feelings of pleasure and pain or en- 
during sentiments. Nevertheless, sentiments 
may be emotional residues — stable attitudes 
which pervade a life even during moments of 
emotional detachment and calm — and pleasure 
and pain may color all the emotions. “Pleasure 
and pain,” Locke suggests, arc “the hinges on 
which our passions turn.” Even though they 
may not be passions in the strict sense, they 
are obviously closely connected with them. 

That the emotions are organic disturbances, 
upsetting the normal course of the bodyjs func- 
tioning, is sometimes thought to be a ]|nodern 
discovery, connected with the Jame^Lange 
theory that the emotional experience is nothing 
but the “feeling of . . . the bodily changes” 
which “follow directly the perception qf the 
exciting fact.” On this view, the explanati\)n of 
emotion seems to be the very opposite of “com- 
mon sense,” which says, “we meet a bear, are 
frightened, and run.” According to James, 
“this order of sequence is incorrect,” and “the 
more rational statement is that we feel . . . 
afraid because we tremble,” In other words, we 
do not run away because we are afraid, but are 
afraid because we run away. 

This fact about the emotions was known to 
antiquity and the Middle Ages. Aristotle, for 
example, holds that mere awareness of an ob- 
ject docs not induce flight unless “the heart is 
moved,” and Aquinas declares that “passion is 
properly to be found where there is corporeal 
transmutation.” He describes at some length 
the bodily changes which take place in anger 
and fear. Only very recently, however, have 
apparatus and techniques been devised for re- 
cording and, in some cases, measuring the phys- 
iological changes accompanying experimentally 
produced emotions — in both animals and men. 

Modern theory also tries to throw some light 
on these organic changes by pointing out their 
adaptive utility in the struggle for existence. 
This type of explanation is advanced by Dar- 
win in The Expression of Emotions in Man 
and Animals^ and is adopted by other evolu- 
tionists. “The snarl or sneer, the qnc-sided un- 
covering of the upper teeth,” James writes, “is 
accounted for by Darwin as a survival from the 
time when our ancestors had large canines, and 
unfleshed them (as dogs now do) for attack. • • • 
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The distention of the nostrils in anger is inter- 
preted by Spencer as an echo of the way in 
which our ancestors had to breathe when, dur- 
ing combat, their ‘mouth was filled up by a part 
of the antagonist’s body that had been seized* 

. . . The redding of the face and neck is called 
by Wundt a compensatory arrangement for 
relieving the brain of the blood-pressure which 
the simultaneous excitement of the heart 
brings with it. The effusion of tears is explained 
both by this author and by Darwin to be a 
blood-withdrawing agency of a similar sort.” 

Reviewing statements of this sort, James is 
willing to concede that “some movements of 
expression can be accounted for as weakened 
repetitions of movements which formerly (when 
tliey were stronger) were of utility to the sub- 
jecr\ but though we may thus “see the reason 
for a few emotional reactions,” he thinks 
“others remain for whicli no plausible reason 
can even be conceived.” The latter, James sug- 
gests, “may be reactions which are purely me- 
chanical results of the way in which our nervous 
centres are framed, reactions which, although 
permanent in us now, may be called accidental 
as far as their origin goes.” 

Whether or not all the bcxlily changes which 
occur in such emotions as anger or fear serve 
the purpose of increasing the animal’s efficiency 
in combat or flight-r-as, for example, the in- 
crease of sugar in the blood and the greater sup- 
ply of blood to arms and legs seem to do — the 
basic emotions are generally thought to be con- 
nected with the instinctively determined pat- 
terns of behavior by which animals struggle to 
survive. “The actions we call instinctive,” 
James writes, “are expressions or manifestations 
of the emotions”; or, as other writers suggest, 
an emotion, whether in outward expression or 
in inner experience, is the central phase of an 
instinct in operation. 

The observation of the close relation between 
instinct and emotion docs not belong exclu- 
sively to modern, or post-Darwinian, thought. 
The ancients also recognize it, though in differ- 
ent terms. Following Aristotle’s analysis of the 
various “interior senses,” Aquinas, for example, 
speaks of the “estimative power” by which ani- 
mals seem to be innately prepared to react to 
things useful or harmful. 

“If an animal were moved by pleasing and 
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disagreeable things only as affecting the sense” 
—that is, the exterior senses— “there would be 
no need to suppose,” Aquinas writes, “that an 
animal has a power besides the apprehension of 
those form^ which the senses perceive, and in 
which the animal takes pleasure, or from which 
it shrinks with horror.” But animals need to 
seek or avoid certain things on account of their 
advantages or disadvantages, and such emo- 
tional reactions of approach or avoidance re- 
quire, in his opinion, a sense of the useful and 
the dangerous, which is innate rather than 
learned. The estimative power thus seems to 
play a role which later writers assign to instinct. 
The relation of instinct to the emotions and to 
fundamental biological needs is further con- 
sidered, from other points of view, in the chap- 
ters on Desire and Habit. 

Like desire, emotion is neither khowdedge 
nor action, but something intermediate be- 
tween the one and the other. The various pas- 
sions are usually aroused by objects perceived, 
imagined, or remembered, and once aroused 
they in turn originate impulses to act in certain 
ways. For example, fear arises with the percep- 
tion of a threatening danger or with the imagi- 
nation of some fancied peril. The thing feared 
is somehow recognized as capable of inflicting 
injury with consequent pain. The thing feared 
is also something from which one naturally 
tends to flee in order to avoid harm. Once the 
danger is known and until it is avoided by 
flight or in some other way, the characteristic 
feeling of fear pervades the whole experience. 
It is partly a result of what is known and what 
is done, and partly the cause of how things 
seem and how one behaves. 

Analytically isolated from its causes and ef- 
fects, the emotion itself seems to be the feeling 
rather than the knowing or the doing. But it 
is not simply an awareness of a certain bodily 
condition. It also involves the felt impulse to 
do something about the object of the passion. 

Those writers who, like Aquinas, identify 
emotion with the impulse by which “the soul 
is drawn to a thing,” define the several passions 
as specifically different acts of appetite or dcr 
sire— specific tendencies to action. Aquinas, for 
instance, adopts the definition given by Dam? 
asccne: “Passion is a movement of the 
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tivc appetite when we imagine good or evil.” 

Other writers who, like Spinoza, find that 
”the order of the actions and passions of our 
body is coincident in nature with the order of 
the actions and passions of the mind,” stress the 
cognitive rather than the impulsive aspect of 
emotion. They accordingly define the passions 
in terms of the characteristic feelings, pleasant 
and unpleasant, which flow from the estima- 
tion of certain objects as beneficial or harmful. 
Spinoza goes furthest in this direction when he 
says that “an affect or passion of the mind is a 
confused idea ... by which the mind affirms of 
its body^ or any part of it, a greater or less power 
of existence than before,^' 

There seems to be no serious issue here, for 
writers of both sorts acknowledge, though with 
different emphasis, the two sides of an emotion 
— the cognitive and the impulsive, that which 
faces toward the object and that which leads 
into action. On either view, the human pas- 
sions are regarded as part of man’s animal na- 
ture. It is generally admitted that disembodied 
spirits, if such exist, cannot have emotions. The 
angels, Augustine writes, “feel no anger while 
they punish those whom the eternal law of God 
consigns to punishment, no fellow-feeling with 
misery while they relieve the miserable, no fear 
while they aid those who are in danger.” When 
we do ascribe emotions to spirits, it is, Augus- 
tine claims, because, “though they have none of 
our weakness, their acts resemble the actions to 
which these emotions move us.” 

In connection with the objects which arouse 
them, the emotions necessarily depend upon 
the senses and the imagination; and their per- 
turbations and impulses require bodily organs 
for expression. That is why, as indicated in the 
chapter on Desire, some writers separate the 
passions from acts of the will, as belonging to 
the sensitive or animal appetite rather than to 
the rational or specifically human appetite. 
Even those writers who do not place so high an 
estimate on the role of reason, refer the emo- 
tions to the animal aspect of human behavior, 
or to what is sometimes called “man’s lower 
nature.” When this phrase is used, it usually 
signifies the passions as opposed to the reason, 
Jiot the purely vegetative functions which man 
shares with plants as well as animals. 

Ttere seems to be no doubt that emotions 


are common to men and animals and that they 
are more closely related to instinct than to 
reason or intelligence. Darwin presents many 
instances which, he claims, prove that “the 
senses and intuitions, the various emotions and 
faculties, such as love, memory, attentiori, cu- 
riosity, imitation, reason, etc., of which man 
boasts, may be found in an incipient, or even 
sometimes in a well-developed, condition in 
the lower animals.” Where Darwin remarks 
upon “the fewness and the comparative sim- 
plicity of the instincts in the higher animals . . . 
in contrast, with those of the lower animals,” 
James takes the position that man “is tne ani- 
mal richest in instinctive impulses.” However 
that issue is decided, the emotions seemito be 
more elaborately developed in the higher ani- 
mals, and man’s emotional life would seeipi to 
be the most complex and varied of all. 

The question then arises whether particular 
passions are identical^or are only analogous 
— when they occur in men and animals. For ex- 
ample, is human anger, no matter how closely 
it resembles brute rage in its physiology and 
impulses, nevertheless peculiarly human? Do 
men alone experience righteous indignation be- 
cause of some admixture in them of reason and 
passion? When similar questions are asked 
about the sexual passions of men and animals, 
the answers will determine the view one takes 
of the characteristically human aspects of love 
and hate. It may even be asked whether hate, 
as men suffer it, is ever experienced by brutes, 
or whether certain passions, such as hope and 
despair, are known to brutes at all? 

In the traditional theory of the emotions, 
the chief problem, after the definition of emo- 
tion, is the classification or grouping of the pas- 
sions, and the ordering of particular passions. 
The vocabulary of common speech in all ages 
and cultures includes a large number of words 
for naming emotions, and it has been the task of 
analysts to decide which of these words desig- 
nate distinct affects or affections. The pirecise 
character of the object and the direction of the 
impulse have been, for the most part, the cri- 
teria of definition. As previously noted, it is 
but recently that the experimental observation 
of bodily changes has contributed to the differ- 
entiation of emotions from one another. 
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Sjnnoza offens the loage^t listing of the pas* 
sions. For him, the emotions, whkh are all 
“compounded df the three primary affects, de- 
sire, joy, and sorrow,” develop into the follow- 
ing forms: astonishment, contempt, love, ha- 
tred, inclination, aversion, devotion, derision, 
hope, fear, confidence, despair, gladness, re- 
morse, commiseration, favor, indignation, over- 
estimation, envy, compassion, self-satisfaction, 
humility, repentance, pride, despondency, self- 
exaltation, shame, regret, emulation, gratitude, 
benevolence, anger, vengeance, ferocity, au- 
dacity, consternation, courtesy, ambition, lux- 
uriousness, drunkenness, avarice, lust. 

Many of the foregoing are, for Hobbes, de- 
rived from what he calls “the simple passions,” 
which include “appetite, desire, love, aversion, 
hate, joy, and grief.” There arc more emotions 
in Spinoza’s list than either Aristotle or Locke 
or James mentions, but none which they in- 
clude is omitted. Some of the items in Spino- 
za’s enumeration are treated by other writers 
as virtues and vices rather than as passions. 

The passions have been classified by reference 
to various criteria. As we have seen, James dis- 
tinguishes emotions as “coarse” or “subtle” in 
terms of the violence or mildness of tlie accom- 
panying physiological changes; and Spinoza 
distinguishes them according as “the mind pass- 
es to a greater perfection” or “to a less perfec- 
tion.” Spinoza’s division would also seem to 
imply a distinction between the beneficial and 
the harmful in the objects causing these two 
types of emotion, or at least to involve the 
opposite components of pleasure and pain, for 
in his view the emotions which correspond to 
“a greater or less power of existence than be- 
fore” are attended in the one case by “pleasur- 
able excitement” and in the other by “pain.” 

Hobbes uses another principle of division. 
The passions differ basically according to the 
direction of their impulses— according as each 
is “a motion or endeavor ... to or from the 
object moving.” Aquinas adds still another cri- 
terion-r-“the difficulty or struggle ... in ac- 
quiring certain goods or in avoiding certain 
evils” which, in contrast to those we “can 
easily acquire or avoid,” makes them, there- 
fore, “of an arduous or difficult nature.” In 
these terms, % divides all the passions into the 
“coocupiscible,” which regard “good or evil 
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simply” love, hate, desire, aversion, joy, 
sorrow), and the “irascible,” which “regard good 
or evil as arduous through being difficult tOt 
obtain or avoid” (i.e,, fear, daring, hope, de- 
spair, anger). 

Within each of these groups, Aquinas pairs 
particular passions as opposites, such as joy and 
sorrow, or hope and despair, either according 
to the “contrariety of object, #.e., of good and 
evil ... or according to approach and with- 
drawal.” Anger seems to be the only passion 
for which no opposite can be given, other than 
that “cessation from its movement” which 
Aristotle calls “calmness” and which Aquinas 
says is an opposite not by way of “contrariety 
but of negation or privation.” 

Using these distinctions, Aquinas also de- 
scribes the order in which one passion leads to or 
generates another, beginning with Igve and 
hate, passing through hope, desire, and fear, 
with their opposites, and, after anger, ending 
in joy or despair. On one point, all observers 
and theorists from Plato to Freud seem to 
agree, namely, that love and hate lie at the root 
of all the other passions and generate hope or 
despair, fear and anger, according as the aspira- 
tions of love prosper or fail. Nor is the insight 
that even hate derives from love peculiarly 
modern, though Freud’s theory of what he. 
calls the “ambivalence” of love and hate to- 
ward the same object, seems to be part of his 
own special contribution to our understanding 
of the passions. 

The role of the emotions or passions in hu- 
man behavior has always raised two questions, 
one concerning the effect of conflict between 
diverse emotions, the other concerning the con- 
flict between the passions and the reason or will. 
It is the latter question which has been of the 
greatest interest to moralists and statesmen. 

Even though human emotions may have in^ 
stinctive origin and be innately determined, 
man’s emotional responses seem to be subject 
to voluntary control, so that men, are able to 
form or ciiange their emotioiud habits* If this 
were not so, there could be no moral problem 
of the regulation of the passions; nor, for that 
matter, could there be a medical problem, pf 
therapy for emotional disorders. The psycho- 
analytic treatment of neuiDses seems, 
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over, to assume the possibility of a voluntary, 
or even a rational, resolution of emotional con- 
flicts— not perhaps without the aid of thera- 
peutic efforts to uncover the sources of con- 
flict and to remove the barriers between re- 
pressed emotion and rational decision. 

The relation of the passions to the will, es- 
pecially their antagonism, is relevant to the 
question whether the actions of men always 
conform to their judgments of good and evil, 
or right and wrong. As Socrates discusses the 
problem of knowledge and virtue, it would 
seem to be his view that a man who knows 
what is good for him will act accordingly. Men 
may “desire things which they imagine to be 
good,** he says, “but which in reality are evil.** 
Hence their misconduct will be due to a mis- 
taken judgment, not to a discrepancy between 
action and thought. Eliminating the case of 
erroneous judgment, Socrates gets Meno to 
admit that “no man wills or chooses anything 
evil.** 

Aristotle criticizes the Socratic position which 
he summarizes in the statement that “no one 
. . . when he judges acts against what he judges 
best — people act badly only by reason of igno- 
rance.** According to Aristotle, “this view plain- 
ly contradicts the observed facts.*’ Yet he ad- 
mits that whatever a man does must at least 
seem good to him at the moment^ and to that 
extent the judgment that something is good or 
bad would seem to determine action accord- 
ingly. In his analysis of incontinence, Aristotle 
tries to explain how a man may act against what 
is his better judgment and yet, at the moment 
of action, seek what he holds to be good. 

Action may be caused cither by a rational 
judgment concerning what is good or by an 
emotional estimate of the desirable. If these 
two factors are independent of one another — 
more than that, if they can tend in opposite 
directions— then a man may act under emo- 
tional persuasion at one moment in a manner 
contrary to his rational predilection at another. 
That a man ihay act cither emotionally or 
rationally, Aristotle thinks, explains how, un- 
der strong emotional influences, a man can do 
the very opposite of what his reason would tell 
hiln is right or good. The point is that, while 
tbr emotions dominate his mind and action, he 
dbes not listen to reason. 


These matters are further discussed in the 
chapter on Temperance. But it should be 
noted here that the passions and the reason, or 
the “lower” and the “higher” natures of man, 
are not always in conflict. Sometimes emotions 
or emotional altitudes serve reason by support- 
ing voluntary decisions. They reinforce and 
make effective moral resolutions which might 
otherwise be too diflicult to execute. 

The ancients did not underestimate the force 
of the passions, nor were they too confident of 
the strength ©f reason in its struggle to dbntrol 
them, or to be free of them. They wdre ac- 
quainted with the violence of emotional excess 
which they called “madness” or “frenzy .If* So, 
too, were the theologians of the Middle 'Ages 
and modern philosophers like Spinoza \and 
Hobbes. But not until Freud— and perhaps 
also William James, though to a lesser extent — 
do we find in the tradition of the great books 
insight into the pathology of the passions, the 
origin of emotional disorders, and the general 
theory of the neuroses and neurotic character as 
the consequence of emotional repression. 

For Freud, the primary fact is not the con- 
flict between reason and emotion, or, in his 
language, between the ego and the id. It is 
rather the repression which results from such 
conflict. On the one side is the ego, which 
“stands for reason and circumspection” and has 
“the task of representing the external world,” 
or expressing what Freud calls “the reality- 
principle.*’ Associated with the ego is the super- 
ego — “the vehicle of the ego-ideal, by which 
the ego measures itself, towards which it 
strives, and whose demands for ever-increasing 
perfection it is always striving to fulfill.” On 
the other side is the id, which “stands for the 
untamed passions’* and is the source of in- 
stinctual life. 

The ego, according to Freud, is constantly 
attempting “to mediate between the id and 
reality** and to measure up to the ideal set by 
the super-ego, so as to dethrone “the pleasure- 
principle, which exerts undisputed sway over 
the processes in the id, and substitute for it the 
reality-principle, which promises greater se- 
curity and greater success.” But sometimes it 
fails in this task. Sometimes, when no socially 
acceptable channels of behavior arc available 
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for expressing emotional drives in action, the 
ego, supported by the super-ego, represses the 
emotional or instinctual impulses, that is, pre- 
vents them from expressing themselves overtly. 

Freud’s great insight is that emotions re- 
pressed do not atrophy and disappear. On the 
contrary, their dammed-up energies accumu- 
late and, like a sore, they fester inwardly. To- 
gether with related ideas, memories, and wishes, 
the repressed emotions form what Freud calk 
a “complex,” which is not only the active nu- 
cleus of emotional disorder, but also the cause 
of neurotic symptoms and behavior— phobias 
and anxieties, obsessions or compulsions, and 
the various physical manifestations of hysteria, 
such as a blindness or a paralysis that has no 
organic basis. 

The line between the neurotic and the nor- 
mal is shadowy, for repressed emotional com- 
plexes are, according to Freud, also responsible 
for the hidden or latent psychological signifi- 
cance of slips of speech, forgetting, the content 
of dreams, occupational or marital choices, and 
a wide variety of other phenomena usually re- 
garded as accidental or as rationally deter- 
mined. In fact, Freud sometimes goes to the 
extreme of insisting that all apparently rational 
processes— both of thought and decision— arc 
themselves emotionally determined; and that 
most, or all, reasoning is nothing but the ration- 
alization of emotionally fixed prejudices or be- 
liefs. “The ego,” he writes, “is after all only a 
part of the id, a part purposivcly modified by 
its proximity to the dangers of reality.” 

The ancient distinction between knowledge 
and opinion seems to be in essential agreement 
with the insight that emotions can control the 
course of thinking. But at the same time it de- 
nies that all thinking is necessarily dominated 
by tht passions. The sort of thinking which is 
free from emotional bias or domination may 
result in knowledge, if reason itself is not de- 
fective in its processes. But the sort of thinking 
which is directed and determined by the pas- 
sions must result in opinion. The former is 
reasoning; the latter what Freud calls “ration- 
alization” or sometimes “wishful thinking.” 

Because they can be ordered when they get 
out of order, the emotions raise problems for 
both medicine. and morals. Whether or not 
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there is a fundamental opposition between the 
medical and the moral approaches to the prob- 
lem, whether psychotherapy is needed only 
when morality has failed, whether morality is 
itself partly responsible for the disorders which 
psychotherapy must cure, the difference be- 
tween the medical and the moral approaches is 
clear. Medically, emotional disorders call for 
diagnosis and therapy. Morally, they call for 
criticism and correction. 

Human bondage, according to Spinoza, con- 
sists in “the impotence of man to govern or 
restrain the affects ... for a man who is under 
their control is not his own master.” A free man 
he describes as one “who lives according to the 
dictates of reason alone,” and he tries to show 
“how much reason itself can control the af- 
fects” to achieve what he calls “freedom of 
mind or blessedness.” While moralists tend to 
agree on this point, they do not all offer the 
same prescription for establishing the right re- 
lation between man’s higher and lower natures. 

The issue which arises here is also discussed 
in the chapters on Desire and Duty. It exists 
between those who think that the passions are 
intrinsically evil, the natural enemies of a good 
will, lawless elements always in rebellion against 
duty; and those who think that the passions 
represent a natural desire for certain goods 
which belong to the happy life, or a natural 
aversion for certain evils. 

Those who, like the Stoics and Kant, tend to 
adopt the former view recommend a policy of 
attrition toward the passions. Their force must 
be attenuated in order to emancipate reason 
from their influence and to protect the will 
from their seductions. Nothing is lost, accord- 
ing to this theory, if the passions atrophy and 
die. But if, according to the opposite doctrine, 
the passions have a natural place in the moral 
life, then the aim should be, not to dispossess 
them entirely, but to keep them in their place. 
Aristotle therefore recommends a policy of 
moderation. The passions can be made to serve 
reason’s purposes by restraining them from ex- 
cesses and by directing their energies to ends 
which reason approves. 

As Aristotle conceives them, certain of the 
virtues— especially temperance and courage— 
are stable emotional attitudes, or habits of emo- 
tional response, which conform to reason and 
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carry out its rule. Tbe moral virtues require 
more than a momentary control or moderation 
of the passions; they require a discipline of them 
which has become habitual. What Aristotle 
calls continence, as opposed to virtue, consists 
in reason’s effort to check emotions which are 
still unruly because they have not yet become 
habituated to reason’s rule. 

The fact of individual differences in tempera- 
ment is of the utmost importance to the moral- 
ist who is willing to recognize that universal 
moral rules apply to individuals differently ac- 
cording to their temperaments. Both psychol- 
ogists and moralists have classified men into 
temperamental types by reference to the dom- 
inance or deficiency of certain emotional pre- 
dispositions in their inherited makeup. These 
temperamental differences also have a medical 
or physiological aspect insofar as certain ele- 
ments in human physique— the four bodily 
humors of the ancients or the hormones of 
modern endocrinology — seem to be correlated 
with types of personality. 

One of the great issues in political theory 
concerns the role of the passions in human asso- 
ciation, Have men banded together to form 
states because they feared the insecurity and 
the hazards of natural anarchy and universal 
war, or because they sought the benefits which 
only political life could provide? In the polit- 
ical community, once it is formed, do love and 
fnendship or distrust and fear determine the 
relation of fellow citizens, or of rulers and ruled ? 
Should the prince, or any other man who 
wishes to get and hold political power, try to 
inspire love or to instill fear in those whom he 
seeks to dominate? Or arc each of these emo- 
tions useful for different political purposes and 
in the handling of different kinds of men? 

Considering whether for the success of tbe 
prince it is “better to be loved than feared or 
feared than loved,’’ Machiavejli says that “one 
should wish to be both, but, because it is diffi- 
cult to unite them in one person, it is much 
safer to be feared than loved, when, of the two, 
either must be dispensed with. . . . Neverthe- 
less,*’ he continues, “a prince ought to inspire 
fear in such a way that, if he does not win love, 
he avoids hatred; because he can endure very 
wiell Itejing feared whilst he is not hated/’ 

Accotdhig to Hobbes, when men enter into a 


commonwealth so that they can live pea^fuQy 
with one another, they are moved partly by 
reason and partly by their passions. “The pas- 
sions that incline men to peace,*’ he writes, 
“are fear of death; desire of such , things as are 
necessary to commodious living; aod a hope by 
their industry to obtain them.” But once a 
commonwealth is formed, the one passion which 
seems to be the mainspring of alb political ac- 
tivity is “a perpetual and restless desire of 
power after power, that ceaseth only in death’’; 
for a man “cannot assure the power and means 
to live well, which he has present, without the 
acquisition of more.’’ j 

Not all political thinkers agree withl the an- 
swers which Machiavelli and Hobbes give on 
such matters; nor do all make such questions 
the pivots of their political theory., But tjiere is 
general agreement that the passions are force 
to be reckoned with in the government of men; 
that the ruler, whether he is despotic prince or 
constitutional officeholder, must move men 
through their emotions as well as by appeals to 
reason. 

The two political instruments through which 
an influence over the emotions is exercised are 
oratory (now sometimes called “propaganda”) 
and law. Both may work persuasively. Laws, 
like other discourses, according to Plato, may 
have preludes or preambles, intended by the 
legislator “to create good-will in the persons 
whom he addresses, in order that, by reason of 
this good-will, they will more intelligently re- 
ceive his command.” But the law also carries 
with it the threat of coercive force. The threat 
of punishment for disobedience addresses itself 
entirely to fear, whereas the devices of the ora- 
tor — or even of the legislator in his preamble- 
are not so restricted. The orator can play upon 
the whole scale of the emotions to obtain the 
actions or decisions at which he aims. 

Finally, there is the problem of whether the 
statesman should exercise political control over 
other influences which affect the emotional life 
of a people, especially the arts and public spec- 
tacles. The earliest and perhaps the classic 
statement of this problem i$ to be found in 
Plato’s RspubliczxA in his Laws. Considerations 
relevant to the question be raises, and the im- 
plications of diverse solutions of the problem, 
are discussed in the chapters on Art, LiaERTYf 
and Poetry. 
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342a / Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 385a' 
386b / Judgement, 477b'478a 

53 James: Psychology, 197a>b; 391b'392a; 739b' 
740a; 754b'758a passim; 808a'812b passim, 
Cap 808b'809a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 378b- d / In- 
stincts, 418d-420b esp 420a / Repression 422a' 
427a, c esp 422a'd, 424d-425c / General Intro- 
duction, 608d / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
639a'641a esp 640b'd; 641d'643c / Inhibitions, 
Symptoms, and Anxiety, 720a'721c; 736d' 
737b; 739b'C; 752c'754a,c passim 

1^. Bodily changes during emotional excite- 
ment 

7 Plato: Ion, 145a'b / Symposium, 155c'157a / 
Timaeus, 466C'd / Phikbus, 628c 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 8 [ 9 ** 9 - 34 l 14c- 
15a / Soul, BK I, CH I [ 403 * 3 -'> 3 ] 632a'C; ch 4 
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[ 408 * 34 -^ 31 ] 638b'd; bk in» ch 9 [ 432 ^ 26 - 
433 * 1 ] 665c / Memory and Reminiscence, ch 2 
[ 453 * 15 - 31 ] 695b-d / Dreams, ch 2 [ 460 * 32 - 
*»i 8 ] 704b-c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk iv, ch z 
[ 524 *»i 7 -i 9 ] 50c; bk v, ch 18 [ 550 * 29 - 31 ] 77b; 
BK VI, CH 18 [ 572 * 8 -'* 28 ] 97d'98c; bk ix, ch 
37 [ 62 i'* 28 - 622 *io] 147c / Parts of Animals, bk 
II, CH 4 [ 650 '*! 8 - 65 1 * 15 ] 175c-176a; bk iv, ch 
5 [ 679 * 5 - 31 ] 209a'C; ch ii [ 692 * 22 - 27 ] 224b-c 
/ Motion of Animals, ch 7 [ 7 oi'* 3 ]-ch 8 [ 702 * 
21 ] 236d>237c; ch 11 239a'd / ^ics, bk iv, 
CH 9 [ 1 x 28 ^ 10 - 14 ] 375d-376a; bk vii, ch 3 
[ 1 x 47 * 14 - 17 ] 397b 

10 Hippocrates: Sacred Disease, 158a; 159d' 
160a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 1037 - 
1057 ] 57d 

14 Plutarch: Demetrius, 740d-741a 

17 Plotinus : Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 3 , 108a'b / 
Fourth Ennead, tr xii, ch 23 153d'154b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 75 , 

A 3, rep 3 380C'381b; part i-ii, q 17, a 7, 
REP 2 690d'692a; q 22 720b,d-723b passim, 
esp A 2, REP 3 721c-722c; q 35 , a 8, ans 779C' 
780c; Q 37, A 2, ANS 784C'785b; a 4 785d' 
786d; Q 41, A I, ANS 798b'd; q 44, a i 807a' 
808b; A 3 809a'C; q 48, a 2 823b'824c; a 4 
825b'826a,c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 

Q 70 , A 2 , REP 2,5 896a'897d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk x, 
15a'b; bk hi, 192b'193a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 345b'C; 405b'd 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 271a'b; 288b; 
292d'293a; 296d / Circulation of the Blood, 
322C'd / On Animal Generation, 431d'432a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 49b'C 

31 Descartes: Meditations, vi, 99d'100a 

31 Spinoza: EMu:s,part hi, dep 3 -postulate i 
395d'396a; prop 2 , demonst and schol, 
396d; PART IV, prop 7-8 426a'C; part v, 
PREF 4512-4520; prop 34 , demonst 460c'd 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch xk, 
sect 17 177d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 234a'b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 234a'b; 253d 

42 Kant: Judgement, 509c'd 

44 Bosvtbll: Johnson, 169d'170b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 274a; S46b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 48c; bk iv, 
178d'179a; bk vi, 247d-248a; 256b'C; 264e'd; 
BK vm, 334a; BK IX, 350d'354a passim, esp 
351d'352a, 353b'd; bk xih, 567d<*568c; bk 
XV, 616a'618b 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 198a; 327b'328a; 694a' 
699a; 738a'766a esp 738b'745b, 754b'759a 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 59c / Interpretation of 
Dreams, 323b / Unconscious, 433d {in 2 ] / 
General Introduction, 608d'609a / 

iions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 736d-738a esp 
737a'b 
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lc» Instinctive emotional reactions in animals 
and men 

6 Herodotus: History^ bk hi, llld'U 2 c esp 
112c; BK VII, 236c 

7 Plato: Symposium, ISTb-lSdb esp 158a'159a; 
165b'166b / Republic, bk ii, 320b'C / Laws, 
BK VI, 712b 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk n, ch 27 
{ 7 o'» 6 - 39 ] 92c-93a,c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk iv, ch i 
[ 524 '»i 7 ~i 9 ] 50c; bk v, ch 8 [ 542 *i 7 -‘* 4 ] 68 d' 
69a; ch 18 [ 550 * 29 > 3 i] 77b; bk vi, ch i8-bk 
vii, CH 2 97b-108c passim, esp bk vi, ch 18 
97b-99c, BK VII, CH I 106b,d'108a; bk ix, 
ch I [6o8*2i-**2o 1 133b,d>134a; ch 37 [ 62 i'* 28 - 
622 * 10 ] 147c / Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 5 
[ 679 * 5 - 32 ] 209a-c; ch ii [ 692 * 22 - 27 ] 224b-c / 
Generation of Animals, bk hi, ch 2 [ 753 * 6 - 17 ] 
294a-b / Ethics, bk hi, ch 8 [iii 6 ** 24 -i 117 * 3 ] 
363a-b; bk vii, ch 6 [ii 49 ** 24 -i 150 * 8 ] 400b-c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1 , ch 12 , 
173a-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 23 128c>d; 
BK III, CH 7 , 183C'd 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ix, sect 9 292b>d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 78, 
A 4, ANS 411d-413d; q 82, aa 2-3 429c-431c; 
Q 96, A I, REP 2 SlOb-^Sllb; PART I-II, Q I7, A 
2, REP 3 687d-688b; q 40, aa 2-3 793d'795a; 
Q 41, A i, REP 3 798b'd; q 46, a 4, rep 2 
SlSb'd; A 5, rep 1 815d'816d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvui 
[ 19 - 75 ] 80a-c 

22 Chaucer: Nuds Priest* s Tale [15,282-287] 
457 b / Manciple's Tale [17,104-144] 4 SK)a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 184a'b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 346a'347d; 
349a'350a; 361b>362a; 381b'c; 402a*d; 405c' 
406a; 476c-477a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, vi, 99d'10Qa; I 02 b- 
lOSn/ Objections and Replies, ISbsi-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ih, prop 57, schol 
415 b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, Dtv 
80 486 C'd 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 343d'346d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 469 c-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 124b; 174b; 347a'C; 386a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 144a'b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 287d-291a esp 
289a-291a; 304b-313a esp 305C'309a, 312b,d 
[fh 27 ]; 371C'372c 

81 Tolstoy: War and Peace^ bk xi, 499c-500c 

53 f AMEs: Psychology, 49b>51a; 198a499a; 204b' 
S 811a passim, esp 206a, 208a'209b; 700a'738b 
\ esp 7l7a'731b, 734b'735a, 738a<b 

J 4 i^EUD: General Introduction, S91d'592c; 
«87d409b esp 608d^609b; 613a; 615b'616c; 
623b>« / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 


721a'b; 737C'739e; 752si< / Gvdization and 
lu Discontents, 782a'^b,d[£h i]; 787a'b; 769b- 
791d esp 789C'790b / New Introductory Lec^ 
tures, 840a>853b esp 840b-c, 846b'849b, 
851 a'C 

2. The classification and enumeration of the 
emotions 

7 Plato: Philebus, 628d-630c 

9 Aristotle: Etkks, bk n, ch 5 351 b'C/Rto' 
oric, BK I, CH H, [ 1378 * 20 - 30 ] 623b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 81, 
A 2 429 c> 430 c; part i-ii, q 23 723 C' 727 a; q 
24, A 4 729 C' 730 a; q 30, a 2, ans and rep i 
749 d' 750 d 

23 lioskB^^Leviathan, part i, 62 C' 64 a ; 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, the affect^ 416b' 
422 a, c \ 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, w xx, 
sect 1-3 176 b'd; sect 18 178 a \ 

53 James: Psychology, 127 b; 656 a; 742 a' 743 a; 
745 b- 746 a; 766 a \ 

2 a. Definitions of particular passions 

7 Plato: Cratylus, lOSb-d / Phaedrus, 120 a'C / 
Symposium 149 a' 173 a,c esp 161 d' 168 a / Eu- 
thyphro, 193 d' 194 b / Apology, 202a / Philebus, 
628 d- 630 c / Laws, bk i, 650 a; 651 a'C 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk ii, ch 7 [ii3*33~'*3] 
158 d' 159 a; bk iv, ch 5 [125^28-34] 175 a; ch 
6 [127^26-32] 177 b; ch 13 [151*14-19] 205 d' 
206 a; bk viii, ch i [i56*26-'*3] 212 b'C / Soul, 
BK I, ch i [403*25-33] 632 b'C 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 11 
[692*22-27] 224b'C / Ethics, bk hi, ch 6 
[1115*7-14] 361a'b; ch 8 [iii6’^24-i 117*3] 
363a'b; bk iv, ch 9 [ii28'»io-i4] 375d'376a; 
bk viii, ch 6 [1158*10-14] 409d'410a; bk ix, 
ch 10 [1171*11-13] 424d; ch 12 [ii7i'*29-33] 
425d / Politia, bk v, ch 10 [i3iz'*24-33] 
515b / Rhetoric, bk ii, ch i [i378*2o]-ch ii 
[i388»>3o] 623b'636a 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Enncad, tr iv, ch 28 172 a' 
173 b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 11 , par 13 lid- 
12 a; BK III, par 2 13 C'd; bk iv, par 7-14 20 d- 
23 a esp par 11 21 d' 22 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-u, qq 
26-48 733d'826a,Q 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 61a'65b esp 
61a'62c 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 5a'6c; 25c'26d; 344a' 
347c; 409d'434d passim, e5p424dt425a 

27 Shakespeare: Othello, act hi, sc 111 [ 165 - 
192 ] 223d'224a; [ 32 a'- 357 ] 225C'226a; sc iv 
[ 155 - 162 ] 229a 

31 SinNOZA: Ediks, part hi, prop 11-59 399d' 
416b; the affects 416b'422a,c; part iv, 
APPENDIX, XXl-^XXV 449a'C 

33 Pascal; PtnsSes, 262 221 a 

'35 Locki^: fluman Understanding, bk n, cA xx, 
SECT 3-18 176d478a 
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36 STiiR!<^B: Shandy^ 45da456a; S02a-b 

37 Fi&LDmo: Tom Jonei^ 196d499a; 237lHe 

A Rousseau; Inequality t 345c>346d 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysk of Morals^ a59a; 
259d-960b [fn 2] / Judgement, 502d'503d 

49 Daewin: Descent of Man, 308d-309a; 312b, d 
[fn 27]; 313a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xii, S61b 

53 James: Psychology, 71 7a' 736b passim, esp 
717a-72U, 733b-735a; 738b'741b 

54 Freuo: Instincts, 418C'421a,c / General Intro- 
duction, 558d; 607d-609c; 612c'614b; 623b'C / 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 641b'C / Group 
Psychology, 673b'674a; 681C'683a; 693a' 
694d passim / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and 
Anxiety, 736d-739c; 751a-754a,c esp 753d- 
754a, c / Civilization and Its Discontents, 783c; 
795d-796b; 798a 

2 b. The order and connection of the passions 

7 Plato: Philebus, 628d-630c 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk ii, ch 7 [ii3®33~**3] 
158d-159a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 2-4 13c- 
14b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 81, a 
2 429c-430c; part i-ii, q 25 730b- 733d; q 27, 
A 4 739c- 740a; q 29, A 2 745c- 746b; q 30, a 
2 749d-750c; Q 32, aa 3-4 760d-762a; o 33, a 
2 766a-767a; q 36, a 2 781c-782b; q 40, a 7 
797a-c; q 43, a 1 805d'806b; q 45, a 2 810d- 
811b; Q 46, AA 1-2 813b-814d; q 48, a i 822d- 
823b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 61a-65b esp 61a- 
62c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 105c-107a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, 395a'422a,c esp 
PROP 11-59 399d-416b, the afpects 416b- 
422a, c; part iv, def 5 424b; prop 7 426a-b 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 262 221a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xx, 
sect 3-18 176d-178a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 237b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 742a-b 

54 Freud: Instincts, 415d-421a,c esp 420c- 
421p c / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 659b-c / 
Group Psychology, 677c-678c / Ego and Id, 
709d-710c / War and Death, 758a-b; 766a'b 

2 c. The opposition of particular emotions to 
one another 

7 Plato: Symposium, 153b'157a / Phaedo, 
220b-221a / Republic, bk jv, 350d-353d 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk hi, ch 7 [431*8-16! 
663c'd; [431*^2-9] 664a 

9 Aristotle: Bhetoric, bk ii, ch i [i378*2o]-ch 
II [1388^30] 623b-636a passim 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [1073- 
1085] 58a-b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 7-n 
20 d*22a par 11 21 d-22a; bk x, psur 39 
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19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 23, 
AA 2-4 724c-727a; q 25, a 4 733a*d; q 29, 
AA 2-3 745c-747a; q 32, a 4 761c«762a; q 35, 
A 6 777b-778c; q 46, a i, rep 2 813b-8l4a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part t, 6ib-d; 62b-c; 
63b-d; conclusion, 279a-c passim 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 17 401d'402a; 
prop 51 411c-412a; part iv, def 5 424b; 
axiom 424c; prop i, schol-prop 7 424d- 
426b; PROP 9-18 426d-429d esp prop 15-18 
428a-429d; prop 60 442d-443a; appendix, 
xxi-xxv 449a-c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xx, 
sect 3-18 176d-178a passim 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 127b-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 19a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 312b,d [fn 27 ] 

53 James: Psychology, 197b'198a; 708a-709a; 
720b; 729a-b; 734b-735a 

54 Freud: Instincts, 415d'421a,c passim, esp 
419d-421a,c / Beyond the Pleasure Princi- 
ple, 659b-c / Group Psychology, 677c-678c / 
Ego and Id, 709c-710c / War and» Death, 
758a-b 

3 . The disorder or pathology of the passions 

3tf . Madness or frenzy due to emotional excess: 
excessively emotional or emotionally 
over-determined behavior 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i [1-445] 3a-7c; bk ix [189- 
429] 59a-61c 

5 Aeschylus : Choephoroe [1010-1063] 80a-c 

5 Sophocles: Ajax 143a- 1 55a, c esp [ 282 - 332 ] 
145c-146a / Electra 156a-169a,c 

5 Euripides: Medea 212a-224a,c / EkctraZTIa- 
339a,c / Bacchantes [ 1024 - 1297 ] 348c-351a / 
Heracles Mad [ 815 - 1015 ] 371d373d / Orestes 
394a-410d esp [ 1 - 424 ] 394a-398b 

6 Herodotus: jF/iVrory, bk hi, 95d-98a; 103b-d; 
bk vh, 222C'd 

7 Plato: Charmides, 2b-c / Lysis, 14b-15d / 
Protagoras, 59b-61c / Phaedrus, 120a-129d / 
Ion, 145a-c / Symposium, 168c / Phaedo, 220d- 
221a; 232d-233c/ Timaeus, 474b-c 

8 Aristotle: Dreams, ch 2 [ 46 o* 32 -**i 8 ] 704b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vh, ch 3 [1147*14-17] 
397b / Politics, bk viii, ch 7 [i34i**33-i342** 
18] 547c-548a,cesp [1342*6-12] 547d / Poetics, 
ch 17 [1455*29-36] 690c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Thinqy, bk hi [31-93] 
30b-31b; [1045-1075J 43c-d; bk iv (1073- 
1130] 58a-d 

13 Virgil: Aenetd, bk xv [296-303] 175a; 
[450-4771 179b-180b; bk vu [323-474] 24Sa- 
24Sla; BK XII [1-80] 354a-356a; {593-611] 
370a 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk 1 , 206b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, VKSce i-u, Qto, 
a 3, ANs and rep 2 6646-6650; Q 28, a 3, ans 
742a>d; q 37, a 2, ans and rbp 3 784o-765b; 
A 4, RBP 3 78$d-786d 
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THE GREAT 

(3* Tht disorder or pathel^ the passions, 3 a 
Madness or frenzy due to emotional excess: 
excessively emotional or emotionally over^ 
determined behavior^ 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida la-155a esp 
BK IV, STANZA 32-49 92b>95a, bk v, stanza 
33-39 124b-125b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part i, 63b; 68b' 71a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel^ bk hi, 
192b'd 

25 Montaigne: Essays^ 5a'6c; lOb'llb; 25C' 

26d; 166a'167a; 275c-d; 289b'290a; 344a' 

347c; 418C'd; 420d'421d 

26 Shakespeare: 3rd Henry V7, act hi, sc ii 
(104-195] 87b'88a; act v, sc vi [61-93) 103d' 

104a / Richard HI 105a'148a,c / Romeo and 
Juliet 285a'319a,c esp act hi, sc hi [1-115] 
304d'306a / Merchant of Venice^ act iv, sc i 
[40-62] 426a 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet 29a'72a,c esp act 
IV, sc V 59C'62a / Othello 205a'243a,c esp 
act IV, sc I 229d'233a / King Lear 244a' 

283a, c esp act i 244a'254c, act h, sc iv [274- 
^89] 261c-d, ACT hi, sc IV 264a'266b, act iv, 
sc VI [80-207] 274b-275c / Macbeth^ act v, 
sc I 306b-307a; sc iii [37-46] 308a / Antony 
and Cleopatra^ act ii, sc v 322a'323d / Timon 
of Athens^ act iv, sc hi-act v, sc iv 410c' 

420d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote^ part i, 83a'c; 
88C'89a 

35 Locke: Toleration^ 7d'8c / Human Under- 
standings bk II, ch kxi, sect 12 180d-181a; 

SECT 69 196d'197a 

37 Fielding: Tom JoneSs 231c-232b; 234a'b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Falls 216a'C; 509d'510c 
esp 509d 

44 Boswell: Johnsons 481d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History s part iv, 
323a'C 

47 Goethe: Fausts part i [3374-3413] 82b'83a; 
[4405-4612] 110a'114b 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\ esp 135a'136b, 148b' 

150a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces bk i, 51d; bk hi, 
119a'120c; 159b'162b esp 160d; bk iv, 178b' 

179a; bk v, 207b>208a; 233b'234a; bk vi, 
238a'C; 245d'246a; 266C'd; 271b'273c; bk 
vii, 277a'278a; 292b'296a; bk viii, 305b' 

307d; BK IX, 350d'354a; bk xi, 505a'511b; 
531a'532a,c; bk xii, 549d-551c; bk xhi, 
567d'568c; bk xv, 616a'617a; 642d'643b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov s bk i, 4a'd; 

BK 11, 17b'21b; 21d'22b; 41c-45d; bk hi 46a' 

82a, c esp 50C'62a; bk viii, 200c'201c; 206a' 

207d; 228d'235d; bk ix, 259C'265a; bk xii, 
395a'396a; 397C'398d 

53 James: Psychology s 204b; 653a'b; 716b; 718a' 

719a; 750a-b; 754a; 797a'b 

54 Freud: Hysterias 27o-c / Interpretation of 
Dreamss 210c-d; 328a'b / General Introduc- 
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thns 547b'549d / Group Psychohgys 6706- 
671c; 675b'676b / InhibitionSs Symptomss and 
Anxietys 743b'744a / Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, 787a'b 

K Rationalization or the emotional determi- 
nation of thought 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
427d'428a; bk iv, 474a-c; bk v, 506b; 507a'C 

7 Plato: PhaedruSs 118d 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 16 [i287^o-'*5j 

485c-486a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 [1356*11-18] 
595c; bk ii, ch i [i 377*’28 -i 378*5] 622d'623a 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk.iv [ 1141- 
1191I 59a'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 52d'5^; 58a; 

68c; 78a'b; part ii, 154a \ 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PantagrueAzK in, 
148d'150d; 154a'156c; 159d'163c; 16fo'168a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 210b'212a; 273b'276a; 

447C'448c; 490d'491d \ 

28 Harvey: Circulation of the Blood, 306a'C; 
309d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 38d'39a; 
66C'd / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 49 111a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 39 , schol 
408b'd 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 82-87 186b'189a; 99-100 
191a'192b / Geometrical Demonstration, 439b' 
442a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 2d'3a / Civil Government, 
ch ii, sect 13 28a'b / Human Understanding, 
bk ii, ch xxxih, sect 1-9 248b'249d; bk iv, 
CH XX, SECT 12 392c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1 , div 6, 
453c 

43 Federalist: number i, 29C'30b; number 31, 
103C'104a; number 50, 162a'b 
43 Mill: Liberty, 270a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 82d'83a; bk 
III, 134a'c; bk iv, 170d'171c; bk v, 233b-234a; 
bk VI, 238a-b; bk x, 426b; bk xi, 497c'499c; 
505a'511b esp 509C'510d; bk xiii, 585b, 
epilogue ii, 686C'687a 

53 James: Psychology, 371b; 374a-377a passim, 
esp 376b'377a; 439a; 643a'646a; 652a'657b 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 13d'14a / Interpretation of Dreams, 
210C'd; 379a'380d / General Introduction, 
486b'488b esp 487d'488a / Group Psychology, 
682b'C / War and Death, 760d'761a / New 
Introductory Lectures, 874a'879b esp 874a'd, 
878b'879b 

3c. Particular emotional disorders: psycho- 
neuroses due to repression 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 347C'd 

53 James: Psychology, 244b'253b esp 248a; 645b' 
646a; 746b'748a; 749a'750b; 753b-754b; 
759b'760a; 799b'807a; 838a'839b 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis la'20d esp 4d'5a, 7a'9a, 14b-19a / 
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Chapter 22: EMOTION 


3c(l) to 3d 

Hysteria 25a'118a,c esp 35b-c, 37d'38d, 52e- 
53c, 65a>72b, 81C'87a, lllb'llSa / Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams t 320b-c; 328c; 380d<382a / 
Narcissism^ 402c'404d / Repression 422a- 
427a, c / Unconscious^ 432d-436b / General 
Introduction^ 545a<638a,c esp 557b-S69c, 
585b-600d, 604C'606a, 611a'615a, 632b' 
635d / Group Psychology^ 690a'691c esp 
690c-d; 695b-696a,c / Ego and Id, 712C' 
715c / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety 
718a'754a,c esp 720a-723d, 728b'731d, 741d 
[£h i], 745d-747b, 750a'd / Civilization and 
Its Discontents, 792b'799a esp 797a-h, 798d' 
799a / Netv Introductory Lectures, 840a'846a; 
851d'852d; 859C'860c 

3c(l) Hysterias 

10 Hippocrates: Regimen in Acute Diseases, ap- 
pendix, par 35 43d 

53 James: Psychology, 131b'137b esp 135a, 137a; 
248a-252a; 747b [£03]; 768b'770a esp 770b 
[fn 3); 789b'790b [fn 2]; 802b'803a 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, la-5d esp 4c-5d / Hysteria, 25a'62b 
esp 35b'C, 37d-38d, 53b'C; 72d'73b; 76C'd; 
81d>83c; 97b'99c; lllb-118a,c / Interpretation 
of Dreams, 200a- d / Repression, 426b-c / Un- 
conscious, 434c-436a esp 435d-436a / General 
Introduction, 572a-b; 586d'587b; 610d'612b 
passim / Ego and Id, 713d-714a / Inhibitions, 
Symptoms, and Anxiety, 718c-719c; 728b-729a; 
741C'742a; 747c'748a; 750b 

3c(2) Obsessions and compulsions 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [59-93I 
30d-31b; [1053-1075] 43c-d 
27 Shakespeare: Macbeth, act v, sc i 306b- 
307a; sc in [37-46] 308a 
29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part i, 2b 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 44, schol 
437d-438a 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 139 196b-199a; 142-143 
199b-200a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 138C'139a 
48 Melville: Moby Dick^ esp 135a-136b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 513d-515a 

53 James: Psychology, 733b [£n i]; 801a'805b 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 83d-86a; 90a-b; 99C'102a / 

Repression, 426d-427a,c / Unconscious, 436b / 
General Introduction, 550d-557b esp 551b- 
552c; 561C'562c; 568a-569a; 572b-c; 587b-c; 
600d; 612a'b / Ego and Id, 713c-715c pas- 
sim / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 718b' 
719b passim; 721c; 723c'd; 729a-733c; 

73Sc-d; 747c-d; 750b'd / Netv Introductory 
Lectures, 841b'C 

3c( 3) Phobias and anxieties 
12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk i [ 102-158J 
2b-3a; bk 111 [59-93] 30d'31b 
19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, Q 35, 
A 8, ANS 779C'780c 


23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 68d 

35 Locke: Human Understands^, bk 11 , ch 
xxxiii, SECT 10 249d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 210b'211a; 
BK XV, 618a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ix, 
260d-262a; bk xi, 318a-348d; bk xii, 376b'd 

53 James: Psychology, 722a-725a passim, esp 
723a, 724b; 733b [fn i] 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 83d-86a passim, esp 84d' 
85a; 87a-97b / Interpretation of Dreams, 
205a'c; 235b-d; 276c; 370b-373a / Repression, 
425d-426b / Unconscious, 434c-435d / General 
Introduction, tlSIhSXSb esp 610d'612d;623b'C 
/ Ego and Id, 715d-717a,c / Inhibitions, Symp- 
toms, and Anxiety, 720a-754a esp 724a-728b, 
733c-742a, 744b-748b / Neu/ Introductory 
Lectures, 840a'846a 

3r(4) Traumas and traumatic neuroses 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 3a'5a esp 4b-c; 14d-15a / Hysteria, 
25a-30a esp 26a-c, 27c-d / General Introduc- 
tion, 558a-d; 603a-b / Beyond the- Pleasure 
Principle, 641a-d; 648d-650c / Inhibitions, 
Symptoms, and Anxiety, 735d-736c; 741a'b; 
744b-745d; 749b-c; 751b-752b / New Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 817C'818b; 845b-846a 

Sd, The alleviation and cure of emotional dis* 
orders 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iii [ 31 - 93 ] 
30b-31b esp [ 87 - 93 ] 31b; bk vi [ 1 - 42 ] 
80a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 38 
786d'789d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 37c'39a; 401b-406a 

27 Shakespeare: Macbeth, act v,. sc i 306b- 
307a; sc iii [ 37 - 46 ] 308a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
XXXIII, SECT 13 250a-b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 13b-c; 127a'b; 284c-d; 
297d'298a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(, 357b-358b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 271b-c; 
bk xii, 551c-554a; bk xv, 614a-d; 616a'618b 
esp 617a-b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 21d- 
23c 

53 James: Psychology, 132b; 135a-b 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, la-4d; 6c-7a; 10c-13d; 14d-15a; 18a' 
20d / Hysteria, 25a-81c passim, esp 30d-31a, 
59d-60a, 62c-72d, 75d'81c; 106c-lllb / Psycho- 
Analytic Therapy 123a-127a,c / *'WM' Psycho- 
Analysis 128a-130d / General Introduction, 
546b-c; 550a-c; 560b-561b; 603b-604c; 623C' 
638a, c / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 643d' 
644d; 651c-d / Ego and Id, 712c-713a / In- 
hibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 748b'd / 
New Introductory LecUtreSi 840a; 851d'852d; 
864a-873d esp 871a'873d 
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4* The moral consideratiofi of the passions 
7 Plato: Gorgias, 2754 ' 277 c / Republic^ bk iv, 
350C'353d; bk x, 433d 

9 Aristotle: Ethia, bk ii, ch i-bk hi, cb i 
348b,d-357b passim; bk hi, ch 6<-bk iv, ch 
9 * 361a>376a,c; bk v, ch 8 Iii 35 '^i 7 -ii 36 * 9 ] 
383c-384a; bk vh 395a'406a,c; bk x, ch 
8 [ii78*8-2i] 432d / Politics^ bk vh, ch 15 
Ii334®8«28] 539b-d / Rhetoric^ bk h, ch 12-14 
636a-638a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [ 288 - 322 ] 
33d-34b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses 105a>245a,c passim, 
esp bk I, CH 3-5 108b'110c, ch 22 127c'128c, 
ch 25, 129d>130a, bk ii, ch 5, 142c-143b, ch 
13 152C'153d, ch 17-18 158d'162b, bk hi, ch 
15, 190C'd, bk IV, ch 4-6 225a-232c, ch 9 
237d'238d 

12 Aureuus: Meditations 253a-310d passim 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk ix, ch 4-6 287a- 
289b; BK XIV, ch 3-9 378a-385b / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 24 630C'631a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 24 
727a-730a; q 34 768c-772b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 56, 
A 4 32b-33c; q 58, a 2, ans 42a-43a; a 3, rep 
2 43b-44a; q 59 45d-49d; q 60, a 2 50d-51b; 
AA 4-5 52b'54d; q 62, a 2, rep 1,3 60d-61b; 
Q 63, A 4, ans 65d-66c; q 64, a i 66d'67c; 
q 66, A 3, ANS and rep 2 77c-78b; q 67, a i 
81C-82C 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 61d'62a; 79a'80a; 
85d; 95d-96b; part h, 138d-139a; part iv, 
272c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 26a-27c; 
78a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, i-iii 
447a-b; xxxii 450c-d; part v, prop 1-4 
452d-453d esp prop 4, schol 453b'd 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 203 211 a; 262 221 a; 412-413 
242a; 423 243b; 502 260b'261a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 330d'331a; 343b-346d; 
362a'd / Political Economy, 375d'376b 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
253a-279d esp 256a-c, 259b-c, 264d-265b, 
266d'267d, 268d-271d; 284d-285a / Practical 
Reason, 297a-307d esp 298a-300a, 304a-307d; 
321b-329a esp 321b-324b; 341c-342a; 356a- 
360d / Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 385c-386d; 
389a-b 

43 Mill: Uberty, 29Sb-297b / Utilitarianism, 
457c-461c; 464d-465c; 469b-471b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, vakc hi, par 150 
56c-57a / Philosophy of History, part i, 
2Slb-c; PART IV, 321b'd 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310c-319a esp 
311a-d, 313d'314b, 318d-319a; 592b-593b 

jS3 James: Psychology, 81b'83a; 202a-203a; 798b- 
808a esp 807a-808a; 816a-818a 

54 ]^eud: Interpretation of Dreams, 386c-387a / 
General Introduction, 501d-504b e^ 503d- 
^b; 624d-625b / War and Death, 7S7d-761c 
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4e. The conflict between reason and emotion 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [ 655 - 663 ] 
120 b-e 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 120 b-c; 128a-129c / Repub- 
lic, BK IV, 350c-355a; bk ix, 416a-c 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch n 239a-d / 
Ethics, BK I, ch 13 [iio2*>i3-ii03*io] 348a-d; 
BK HI, CH I [1111*35-^4] 357b; bk vh 395a- 
406a, c / Politics, bk hi, ch 15 [1286*17-20] 
484b-c; [1286*33-37] 484d 

12 LvcvLrLTius'.NatureofThings, bk hi [ 307 - 322 ] 
34a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 5 257b-c; 
sect 10 257d'258a; sect 1^17 259a-d; bk 
III, sect 4 260b-261a; sect 12 262b-c; bk v, 
sect< 8'?9 269d-270c; bk vii, sect 54 283b'C; 
SECT 68-69 284c-d; bk viii, sect 39 288c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk iv 167a'186b \ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 81, 
a 3, ANS and rep 2 430c-431d; Q 95, a 2 , ans 
and rep i 507C'508a; q hi, a 2, anS 569c- 
570b; PART i-ii, Q 9, A 2 esp rep 3 658(i-659c; 
Q 10, A 3, ANS and rep 2 664d'665c;\Q 17, 
A 7 690d-692a; Q 33, a 3 767a-d; q 34, a i, 
rep i 768c- 769d; q 48, a 3 824C'825b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 61, 
A 3, ANS 56b-57a; q 77 144d-152a esp a 2 
145d-147c, A 4 148b-149a, a 7 150d-151c; 
Q 80, A 2 160d-161c; Q 91, A 6 212c-213c; q 93, 
A 6 219d-220d; q 94, a 6, ans 225d'226b; 
part ii-ii, q 186, A 4, ans 655c-656b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 57d-58a; 58c-d; 
part II, 105d-106a; Hla-b; 151b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 20d-22a; 159a-167a esp 
161a-c, 165c'166a; 184b'd; 200d-205b; 273b- 
276a; 486b-495a 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act ii, 
sc ii 113C'115d; act hi, sc ii [74-81] 121a / 
Othello, ACT I, sc III [30^337] 212b-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 55b-d; 
66c-d; 67a-b; 78a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 1-18 424c- 
429d; PROP 59-73 442b-447a; appendix, i- 
III 447a-b; xxxii 450C'd; part v, prop 1-20 
452d'458a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [500-643] 
243a'246a; bk xh [80-110] 321a-b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 104 193a; 412-413 242a; 423 
243b 

35 Locke: Cml Government, ch h, sect 13 
28a-b / Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sect 54 192b-c; bk iv, ch xx, sect 12 392c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 3 
451d 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 385c- 
386b / Judgement, 586a-587a 

43 Federalist: number 15 , 65b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part hi, 
3l2d-313a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 3217 - 3373 ] 79a-82a 
esp I 3217 - 3250 ] 79a-b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^ 41lB-412a 
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49 Darwin: Descm ofMtm^ dl94*319a 

53 Jambs: Psychology ^ 799R»308a tsp 799a'b, 
807a-b; 816a-819a esp 816a-8l7a 

54 Freud: Unconscious^ 433b>c / General Intro- 
4uctiony 501d-504b esp 503b-c, 504b; S89c> 
593b passim / Ego and Id, 702c'd; 704a-c; 
708b«c; 715a'716c / Inhibitions, Symptoms, 
and Anxiety, 721d'722c / Hew Introductory 
Lectures, 837b-839b esp 838a-d; 843d'846a 
esp 845b 

4a(i) The force of the passions 

Old Testament: Genesis, 4:1-16; 25^9-34; 34; 
39:7-20 / Exodus, 32:15-20 / I Samuel, 18:^ 
12; 19:8-10— (D) / Kings, 18:6-12; 19:8-10 / 
II Samuel, 11; 13— (D) II Kings, 11; 13 / Job, 
5:2 / Proverbs, 15:13; 27:4 

New Testament: Romans, 1:18-32 / II Corin- 
thians, 7:8-16 / I Timothy, 6:9-10 / I John, 
2:15-17; 3:14-16 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xii [153-200] 251d-252b 

5 Euripides; Medea [627-641] 217c / Hippoly- 
tus 225a>236d 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata 583a' 599a, c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, lOOb'lOlb; bk 
vii, 218c; 222c'd 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
438a'b 

7 Plato: Charmides, 2b'C / Protagoras, 59b- 
61c / Phaedrus, 120a-122a / Symposium, 
168a / Phaedo, 232d-234c / Republic, bk i, 
296b'C; bk ix, 416a'418c / Thnaeus, 474b-d/ 
Laws, BK viii, 735a' 738c passim 

8 Aristotle: Memory and Reminiscence, ch 2 
[453*15-31] 695b'd / Dreams, ch 2 [460*32- 
‘^iS] 704b-c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vii, ch i 
[58i'»ii-22] 107b / Ethics, bk i, ch 3 [1094*^ 
29-1095*12] 340a'b; bk hi, ch i [no9*>3o- 
iiio‘»i5] 355b,d'356b; [1111*21-^3] 357a'b; 
BK IV, ch 9 [1128^15-20] 376a; bk vi, ch 5 
[1140^8-19] 389b'C; bk vii, ch i-io 395a- 
403c passim; bk viii, ch 3 [n56*3i-**5] 408a; 
bk ix, ch 8 [1168^11-28] 422a'b; bk x, ch 9 
[1179^4-1180*24] 434b-435a / Politics, bk i, 
CH 2 [1253*31-37] 446d; bk iu, ch 15 [1286* 
16-20] 484b'C; [1286*33-37] 484d; ch 16 
[1287^8-32] 485d; bk v, ch 10 [i3i2'>25-33] 
515b; ch II [1315*25-31] 518a'b; bk vii, ch 
7 [i327'*40-i328*i8] 532a-c / Rhetoric, bk ii, 
ch 12 [1389*3-'*! i]636b-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [307-322] 
34a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11, sect 10 257d- 
258a; bk vh, sect 55 283b-c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk iv 167a'186b; bk xn 
[1-80] 354a-356a; [593-^n] 370a 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 139a-c / Coriolanus 
174b,d-193a,c / Lysander, 362b-365a / Pom- 
pey, 533a-c / Antony 748a-779d 

15 TACiTusiyfimalr, bk hi, 58a; bk xhx, 137b-c/ 
Histories, bk iv, 8674 
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18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 9-14 
21b-83a; bk vi, par 11-13 38b-39c; bk vin, 
par lo-ii 5Sc-56b / City of God, bk iv, ch 3 
190a-c; bk xix, ch 15 521a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 81, 
A 3, REP 1-2 430c-431d; q hi, a 2, ans 569c- 
570b; PART i-ii, Q 6, AA 6-7 649a-650d; Q 9, 
A 2 658d-659c; Q 10, a 3 664d'665c; Q 24, 
A 2, ans 727d'728c; q 37 783c-786d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 72, 
A 2 I12b'113a; Q 73, a 5 123a'd; q 74, aa 
5-10 131d-137c; q 77 144d'152a; q 82, a 3 
169C'170b; Q 83, a 4 173c-174b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, v 7a'8b; vii 
[971-viii [64] lOC'llc 

22 Chaucer : Manciple's Tale [17,104-144] 490a'b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 65a; 89a; part 

II, 104d; 105c; 138d'139a; 141a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 5a-6c; 20d'22a; 25c- 
26d; 36c-41a passim, esp 39b'40a; lOOa-c; 159a- 
167a; 184a'd; 200d'205b esp 203c'205b; 
232b-238d passim; 273b'276a; 346b-347c; 
350d-354b; 402C'404b; 418c-d; 420d'421d; 
435b'd; 491C'495a 

26 Shakespeare: 3rd Henry VI, act i, sc hi 
73d'74b / Romeo and Juliet 285a-319a,c / 
Merchant of Venice, act i-iv 406a-430c 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida 103a- 
141a,c / Othello 205a'243a,c / Antony and 
Cleopatra Blla-SSOd 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 347c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 67a-b; 78a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop i-x8 424c- 
429d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [561-594] 
244b'245a; bk ix [990-1066] 269a'270b; bk 
XII [80-110] 321a-b / Samson Agonistes [521- 
576] 351a'352a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 360 235a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sect 39 187c-d; sect 54 192b-c; bk iv, ch 
XX, SECT 12 392c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 3 
4Sld 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 239b'243a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 109c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 329b 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 385c- 
386b / Judgement, 586a-587a 

43 Federalist: number i, 29d'30a; number 6, 
40a-b; number 50, 162a-b; number 55, 173a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 174b'C; 176d; 814b'C; 
341C'd 

46 Hegel: Phihsophy of History, intro, 167c- 
168a; part hi, 300c-d 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ixxo-1117] 27b-28a; 
[3217-3373] 79a'82a; part ii [656^569] 161a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{^, 135a-136b; 411a-412a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 3Udr312b 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk h I5b-l6a; bk 

III, 122b-c; BK VI, 251d-2$2d; bpiloqub i, 
6S5c*656b 
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{40. The conflict between reaten and emotkm. 

4a(l) The force of the passions.) 


52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov^ bk i, 
4a>d; bk ii, 39b'40a; bk in, 50c>62a; bk vii, 
177c; BK xn, 397c-398d 

53 James: Psychology^ 799a<b 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 110 c / General Introduction, 
502a'504b esp 503d'504a / Group Psychology, 
690a-c / Ego and Id, 701d-702d; 715d-716a / 
Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 745d- 
747b / War and Death, 760d'761a / Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents, 787b-c / New Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 837b>839b esp 838c>839b 

4^(2) The strength of reason or will 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk iv [ 265 - 295 ] 201 d- 202 a; 

BK IX [ 82 - 104 ] 230a; bk xix [ 203 - 219 ] 291b 
7 Plato: Symposium, 168a>173a,c / Apology, 
205d'206d / Crito, 214d-215d / Phaedo, 220 b- 
221a; 225b-226c; 232b-234c; 250b-251d / 
Laws, BK I, 649d-650b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ix, ch 8 [ii 68 ** 28 - 
iido^ii] 422b-d / Politics, bk i, ch 5 [ 1254 * 
i 8 ~b 8 ] 447d-448a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk in [ 307 - 
322 ] 34a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 3 108b-c; 
bk II, CH 23 170a'172d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vn, sect 55 
283b-c; bk viii, sect 39 288c; bk ix, sect 7 
292b; BK XI, sect 18 304b-305b 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 139a'140d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 11-13 
38b-39c; par 16 40a-c; bk viii, par lo-ii 55c- 
56b; par 19-27 58b-60c / City of God, bk ix, 
CH 4-5 287a'289a; bk xiv, ch 8-9 381c- 
385b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 81 , 
A 3 430c-431d; q hi, a 2 , ans 569c-570b; 
part i-ii, q 10 , a 3 664d-665c; q 17 , a 7 690d- 
692a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 141a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 20 d- 22 a; 36c-41a esp 
39b-40a; 159a-167a; 184a-d; 200d-205b; 
273b-276a 

27 Shakespeare: Othellot act i, sc hi [ 322 - 
337 ] 212 b-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 27a-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 15-17 428a-d; 
PROP 59-73 442b-447a; appendix, i-iii 
447a-b; xxxn 450c-d; part v 451a-463d 

32 Milton: Comus [ 414 - 475 ] 42b-44a / Paradise 
Lost, bk viii [ 500 ^ 17 ] 243a-245b 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 350 234a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch 
XXI, sect 54 192b-c 
jt 38 Rousseau: Inequality, 344d'345c 

42 Kant: Pure ^ason, 164a-165c; 235c-d / 
Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 259a-c; 
264d-36Sb; 271c-d; 279b; 282d-283d; 284d- 
285a / Practkal Reason, 303b-304b; 314a-d; 
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315b-c; 346b, d [fo 1 ] / Pnc/I Metaphysical 
Elements of Ethics, 36Sb-366a / Intro. Meta- 
physic of Morals, 386b-d / Judgement, 483d- 
484b; 586a'587a; 605d-606b [fn 2 ] 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 332c-d / 
Utilitarianism, 463d'464c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 312a'C; 313d-314a; 
318d-319a 

53 James: Psychology, 798b'800a; 807a'808a 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 110 c / Interpretation of 
Dreams, 384C'385c; 386d-387a / Uncon- 
scious, 433b-c/ Group Psychology, 690a'C / Ego 
and Id, 702c-d; 715c-716c / Inhibitions, Symp- 
toms, and Anxiety, 721d'722c; 744a / War and 
Death, 760d-761a / Civilization and^ Its Dis- 
contents,^ 800d-801a / New Introductory Ler- 

837d-839b; 845b; 880a t 

4b. The treatment of the emotions bv or for 
the sake of reason \ 

43(1) Moderation of the passions by rieason: 
virtue, continence, avoidance of sin 

Old Testament: Exodus, 20:14,17; 23:4-5 / 
Leviticus, 19:17-18 / Numbers, 15:37-41 / Deu- 
teronomy, 5:18,21 / Psalms, 32:8-10; 37:1-8— 
(D) Psalms, 31:8-10; 36:1-^ / Proverbs, 7; 
15:1; 23; 30:7-9 / Ecclesiastes, 7:8-9— (D) 
Ecclesiastes, 7:9-10 

Apocrypha: Ecclcsiasticus, 18:30-33; 31; 38:16- 
23— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 18:30-33^ 31; 
38:16-24 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:21-26,43-48 / 
I Corinthians, 13:4-8 / Ephesians, 4:31-32 / 
3:5-15 / / Thessalonians, 4:3-8/ 
I Timothy, 6:3-12 / Titus, 2:11-14; 3:1-7 / 
James, 4:1-7 / I Peter, 2:11-12 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [ 866 - 1114 ] 499a- 502b 

7 Plato: Charmides, 5a-b / Laches, 31d-37a / 
Protagoras, 59b-64a / Phaedrus, 120 b-c / Sym- 
posium, 153b-157a; 168a-173a,c / Phaedo, 
225b'226c; 233C'234c / Republic, bk hi, 
325b-326b; bk iv, 346a'356a; bk ix, 416a-c; 
bk X, 431b-434a / Timaeus, 466a^67a / Laws, 
bk I, 649d-650b; bk vii, 713c-716a esp 715d- 
716a; bk viii, 735c-738c 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk iv, ch 5 [i 25 '> 20 - 28 ] 
174d-175a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 13 347b-348d; 
BK II, CH i-bk in, CH I 348b,d'357b; bk hi, 
CH 6 -bk IV, CH 9 361a'376a,c; bk vn 395a- 
406a,c; bk ix, ch 8 [ii 68 '* 28 -i 169 * 11 ] 422b-d/ 
Politics. BK I, CH 5 [ 1254 * 1 8-'*81 447d-448a / 
Rhetoric^ bk ii, ch 14 637d-638a 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 826d-827a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [ 1 - 61 ] 
15a-d; bk in [ 307 - 322 ] 34a-b; [ 1053 - 1094 ] 
43c-44a,c; bk v [ 1 - 54 ] 61a-d; [ 1117 - 1135 I 75d; 
BK VI [ 1 - 42 ] 80a-d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch i 105a-106c; 
ch 3 108b-c; bk n, ch 2 140c-141c; ch ii» 
151a-b; ch 18 161a-162b 
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12 Avkelivs: MedkatianSt bk ti, sect 5 257b'C; 
BK IV, SECT 24 265c<d; bk,vii, sect 55 
283b>c; bk viii, sect 39 288c: bk ix, sect 7 
292b 

14 Plutarch: Diorif 798b'd 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk n, par 2->4 9b-d; 
BK III, par I 13b>c; bk iv, par 25 25c; bk vi, 
par i8>26 40d<43a; bk viii, par 1-2 52c-53b; 
par lo-ii 55c'56b; par 25-27 60a-c / City of 
God bk IV, CH 3 190a'C; bk ix, ch 5-6 288b' 
289b; bk xiv, ch 6-9 380b-385b; bk xix, ch 
15 521a'C / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 24 
630C'631a 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 95, 
AA 2-3 507C'509b; q 98, a 2 esp rep 3 517d- 
519a; part 1--11, q 20, a 4, ans 714c-715b; 
Q 24 727a'730a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 56, 
A 4 32b'33c: q 59 45d-49d; q 60, a 4-Q 61, a 5 
52b'59d; q 64, aa 1-2 66d'68b; q 65, a i 
70b'72a; part hi, q 15, aa 4-9 790d'795b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xviii 
[ 19-751 80a-c 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus, par 4-7 401b- 
402b / Parson's Tale, par 12, 503b'504a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 93d-94a; 95d- 
96b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk iv, 
234a'240a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 20d'22a; 89b'91b; 

159a'167a; 184a-d; 200d'205b; 232b>238d; 
251a-c; 346b-347c; 353c-354b; 402c-404b; 
431c-432d; 486b-495a 

26 Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, act ii, sc 
VI [1-15] 300c / Henry V, act i, sc i [24-69] 
533b-c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc hi [5-51] 
34c-d; ACT III, sc ii [68-79] 49c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 27b'C; 
67a-b; 71d-72b; 78a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 1-18 424c- 
429d esp prop 18, schol 429a'd; prop 59-73 
442b-447a; appendix 447a-450d; part v 
451a'463d esp prop 1-20 452d'458a, prop 
38-42 461d'463d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [500-617] 
243a'245b; bk xi [334-369] 306b-307a; [527- 
551] 310b-311a / Samson Agonistes [541-576] 
351b'352a / Areopagitica, 390a'391a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 104 193a; 203 211a; 413 
242a; 423 243b; 502-503 260b'261a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sect 46-54 189d-192c esp sect 54 192b'C; 
sect 69 196d'197a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 32a-b 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
256b / Pref. Metaphysical Elernents of Ethics, 
368d-369a / Judgement, 586d-587a 

44 'Boswis.ijl: Johnson, 92b'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, ADomoNs, 105 
133d-134a / Philosophy of History, part hi, 
312d-313a; part xv, 365d-366a 


49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310c-319a esp 
313d-314b, 318d'319a; 322c-d; 592b'C; S93a-b 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk hi, 122b'c; 
bk V, 201a-c; bk vi, 245b-c; 247d-250a; epi- 
logue 1, 655c-656b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
164a'167a 

53 James: Psychology, 807a'808a; 816a-819a esp 
817a'818a 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 9a; 20a-c / Hysteria, 110c / Narcis- 
sism, 407b-408a / Ego and Id, 702c; 706d- 
707d; 715a-716a / War and Death, 757d- 
759c / Civilization and Its Discontents, 773b'C / 
New Introductory Lectures, 838c-839b; 844b-c 

4b(2) Attenuation and atrophy of the passions: 
the liberation of reason 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 233c'234c / Republic, bk i, 
295d-296c 

9 Aristotle : Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 13 [1389*^12- 
1390*24] 637a-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [1-54] 
61a-d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch i 105a-106c; 
ch 4 108d'110a; bk ii, ch 2 140c'141c; ch 
17-18 158d'162b; bk hi, ch 8 184b-c; ch 22 
195a'201a; bk iv, ch 4 225a'228a; ch t2 
242d-244a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 2 257a; 
sect 5 257b'c; sect 10 257d>258a; sect 16 - 
17 259a-d; bk hi, sect 4 260b'261a; sect 6 
261a-c; sect 12 262b>-c; bk iv, sect 39 
267a; bk v, sect 8 269d-270b; sect 26 272c; 
BK VI, sect 40-46 277d>278d; bk vii, sect 
55 283b'c; sect 68-69 284c-d; bk ix, sect 7 
292b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 4-5 108c- 
109d esp ch 5, 109C'd 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk ix, ch 4-5 287a- 
289a; bk xiv, ch 8-10 381c-385d / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 24 630C'631a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 24, 
A 2 727b-728c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
152a'd; 188d'191c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 89b-91b; 99b-100a; 
107a-112d; 165d'167a; 200d'205b; 232b'238d 
esp 235c-236a; 251a-c; 402c-404b; 432b-d; 

' 486b-495a esp 491d-495a 

30 Bacon: Advancemera of Learning, 26b-c; 71d- 
72b 

32 Milton: Comus [414-475] 42b'44a; [706- 
755] 49a'50a / Areopagitica, 390a'391a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 413 242a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bkv, 19a 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 344d-345c 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 32a-b 
42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 

256b / Practical Reason, 346b,d [fn 1 ] / Pref. 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 378d'379a / 
Judgement, 586a-587a 
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(43* iteaimeni qf the emethns hy erfer the 
sake qf reason. 43(2) Attensfathn and 
atrophy rf the passhns: dse liberation ot 
reason^ 

51 Tolstoy: War and Teaccy bk xiii, S77a-578b; 
BK XIV, 605b-d; bk xv, 630c>631a 

53 James: Psychology 751a>752a; 753b^754b; 
760a<b 

54 Freud: Ori^ and Development of Psycho- 
AnalysiSy 20b-c / Hysteriay 110c / InhibitionSy 
Sympomsy and Anxictyy 745d-746c / Cwiliza- 
tion and Its DiscontentSy 773b-c / New Intro- 
ductory LectureSy 839d-840a 

4r*Tba moral significance of temperamental 
type or emotional disposition 

7 Plato: CharmideSy 3b-d / RepubliCy bk i, 
296b'C; bk ii, 319c>320c; bk in, 338a'339a / 
TimaeuSy 474b-d / Statesmany 607a-608d 

8 Aristotle: CategorieSy ch 8 [9**34--io*6] 
15a 

9 Aristotle: EthicSy bk iv, ch 9 [ii28'*io-2o] 
375d'376a; bk vi, ch 13 [ii44*’i~i7] 394b; bk 
vxi, CH 4 [1148*^18-22] 398c; ch 5 399a-d / 
Rhetoricy bk i, ch 10 [i369*5-29] 612b'C; bk 
II, CH 12-14 636a'638a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of ThingSy bk in [288- 
322] 33d>34b 

12 Epictetus: DiscourseSy bk i, ch 5 110b>c; 
BK II, CH 15 155c'156b 

17 Plotinus: First Enneady tr hi, ch 1-3 10a- 
11a / Fifth Enneady tr ix, ch 1-2 246c' 
247b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part i-ii, q 46, 
A 5, ANS and rep i 815d-816d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part i-ii, q 51, 
A 1, ANS 12b-13c; Q 63, A i 63a-64a; q 65, a i, 
ANS 70b-72a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedyy purgatory, xxx 
[ 100-145] lOOb-d 

22 Chaucer: TroilusandCressiday bkiii, stanza 
129 71a-b / Wife of Bath's Cologne [6191- 
6208] 266a 

23 Hobbes : Leviathany part i, 68 b-c; 77c-78a 

25 Montaigne: Essaysy 200d-205b esp 203a' 
204a; 434d'435d; 491d-495a esp 494d'495a 

26 Shakespeare: Richard //, act hi, sc 11 
335b-337d / 1st Henry IVy act hi, sc i [146- 
189] 451c-452a / 2nd Henry IVy act iv, sc v 
494b^96d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlety act iv, sc iv [32-66] 
59a-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Leamingy 49b'50b; 
76d-77c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of LawSy bk xiv 
102b,d-108d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and FaUy 435b-d 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Moralsy 256a; 
2$8b-c / Practical Reasony 356a-360d 

43 Mill: Libertyy 303d-304d / Representative 
\ G&vemmenty 346c-348c 


46 Hegel; Philosopky of Rigfity part m, par 150 
56c-S7a . / Phmsophy of History y part iv* 
323b-c; 357b-c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Many 311c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaccy bk viii, 321d-322d; 
336b-337d; bk ix, 362d-363a; bk xi, 514c-d; 
519a-c; 527b-528b; epilogue i, 655c-656b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers KaramazoVy bk ii, 
38a-40c; bk 111, 48b-50b; 53a-^60a esp 54a-b, 
57b-c; 69C-71C 

53 Jambs : Psychologyy 799b-808a passim, esp 
802b-803a, 806b-807a 

5. The political consideration of the passions 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [162-210] 132c'd 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata 583a-599a^ 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian IPar, Ibk hi, 

436d-438b \ 

7 Plato: Republicy bk viii-ix, 404a-4i8a pas- 
sim, esp bk viii, 404d-405c, 407W-408a, 
409d-411a, bk ix, 416a-418a / LawSy Bk i-ii, 
643c-663d esp bk i, 651a'652d; ^ iii, 
665a-c; 668a-670c; 671a' 67 2c; 674c-67^c; bk 
IV, 681b-d; 682b; bk v, 686d-691b esp 689c- 
690c; bk VI, 707c-708a; bk vii, 718c-719d; 
726d'728b; bk viii, 732d-738c esp 735c- 
736c, 738a-c; bk ix, 747d-748d 

9 Aristotle: EthicSy bk iv, ch i [ii2i'*28-3o] 
368c / PoliticSy bk 11, ch 9 [1271*9-17] 467b; 
BK III, ch 15 [1286*17-20] 484b'C; [1286*33- 
37] 484d; ch 16 [1287*28-39] 485d; bk v 
502a-519d passim, esp ch 2-3 503b-505i>, ch 
lo-ii 512d'518c; bk vii, ch 7 [1327^40-1328* 
18] 532a-c 

14 Plutarch: CkomeneSy 659d-660a / Diony 
784d-785a 

15 Tacitus: Historiesy bk hi, 257c'd 

23 Machiavelli: Princey 3a'37d passim 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany intro, 47b-d; part i, 
85c'd; 90b-d; 93d-94a; 95d-96b; part 11, 
104b-d; 105c-106b; 113b; 140c-142a; 151b'C; 
part IV, 272c; conclusion, 279a-c 

27 Shakespeare: Timon of Athensy act 111, sc v 
406d-408a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Leamingy 20c-d; 
78a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethksy part 111 , prop 46 410c; part 
IV, prop 35, schol 433d-434a; appendix, 
viii-xvii 447d-448d 

33 Pascal: PensSeSy 291-338 225a'233a 

35 Locke: Civil Govemmenty ch xi, sect 136-137 
56c-57b 

36 Swift: GulUvety part i, 28br29a; 37a-b; 
PART 111, 112a-114b; 119b-121a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of LawSy bk xi, 6a-b; 
BK III, 9a; 10a; lOc-lla; 12b-d; bk v, 18d- 
19d; bk vii, 47c-48a; bk xin, 96a; bk xxx, 
135d-139c passim; bk xxviii, 259b; bk xxix, 
269a,c 

38 Rousseau: Political Economyy 368a-b; STSd- 
376b 

40 Gibbon: Dedme and Pally 4d>*5a 
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43 Pbsb&aust: kumbbh z 2Qa*31a pmm: miM* 
B£R 5<-6 37a-4l€ passim, esp number 6, 40a-b; 
NUMBER 10 49c-53a esp 50a-d; number 15 , 
65b-d: NUMBER 17 69a-70d; number 27 , 
95c'd; NUMBER 31 , 103d'104a; number 34 , 
ilOC'd; NUMBER 46 , 150b-152a; number 49 , 
160b<161a; number 50 , 162a-b; number 55 , 
173a'b; number 63 , 192c-193a; number 70 , 
211 d> 212 a; number 76 , 225d'226a 

43 Mill: Representative Government^ 329b'C; 
336c-337a; 346c-348c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History^ intro, 166b> 
167c; PART I, 241d>242a; part hi, 300c>d; 
PART IV, 323b'C 

53 James: Psychology^ 201 a 

54 Freud: Cmlization and Its Discontents^ 780b> 
802a, c esp 780c-d, 781c. 783c-784b, 785d- 
787c, 792a'b, 800C'802a,c 

54 f.The causes of political association: fear 
or need 

6 Herodotus: History^ bk i, 23b-d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War^ bk ii, 402b' 
404a 

7 Plato; Protagoras^ 44a'45b / Republic^ bk ii, 
311b'C; 316c'319a 

9 Aristotle: Politics j bk hi, ch 6 [1278'*! 5-30] 
475d-476a; ch 9 [i28o®32~i28i*2] 477d-478c; 
BK V, CH 8 [1308*25-30] SlOb'C 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ bk v [ioii- 
1027 ] 74b-c 

15 Tacitus: Annals^ bk hi, 51b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, ch 30 147b-d 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part i, 77a; 77c; 84c-87b 
esp 86b; 90b'91b; part h, 99a'101a; 109b'C; 
116c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, partiv, prop 37, schol 1-2 
434d-436a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 16a-c / Civil Government, 
ch h, sect 13-15 28a-c; ch viii, sect 95 
46C'd; ch ix 53C'54d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2b-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 3S4C'355a / Political 
Economy, 370b; 374a'b / Social Contract, bk 
I, 393b-c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, SOOr-c; 
311b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 91b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 435C'd 

43 Federaust: number 10 , 50a-d; number 15 , 
65b'd; number 17 69a'70d passim; number 
27, 95C'd; number 29. 101a; number 46. 
150b*152a; number 51 , 163b'C 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 424c-‘425b / 
VtUitarianim, 471a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 183 
64a; par 261 , 83C'd / Imilosophy of History, 
PART II, 262a; 283b'C; part hi, 289b>d; part 
IV, 328b'C 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 308a'310d; 321b'C 

52 Dostobvsi^y: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
133c-d passim; bx vi, 158b-159a 
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54 Preud: Croup Psychology, 664sH696a^ esp 
665c, 672a'676b, 687b*c / Cmlization and Its 
Discontent, 781d<762d; 783b'C; 78$C'788d; 
796a'b / New Introduaory Lectures, 884a 

56 . The acquisition and retention of powen 
love or fear 

6 Herodotus: History, bk in, 95d'96b; 103d- 
104a; 107c-d 

6 Tn\ 2 <yrm'Dv.s\Peloponnesian War, bk i,368b'd; 
BK II, 402a'404a; bk hi, 425d'426d; bk vi, 
519a'520d; 523c'524c; bk vih, 580b'C 

7 Plato: Republic, bk h, 311c'312b / Laws, bk 
HI, 671a'C; 674c-d; bk iv, 682b / Seventh Let- 
ter, 806d'807a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk v, ch 2 [1302*16}- 
CH 3 [1302^34] S03b'504b; ch 8 [1308*25-34] 
SlOb'C; CH 10 512d'S15d; ch 11 [i3i?*?4- 
i3i5**ii]516a'S18c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, ch 4 , 225a- 
226c; CH 9 237d'238d 

14 Plutarch: Coriolanus, 180d'181b / Pyrrhus 
314b,d'332d esp 319b'321a / Lysander, 362b- 
365a / Sulla, 384a'C / CmrrRr 438b,d'455a,c / 
Sertorius, 462a-c; 466d-467a / Agesilaus, 482d- 
484a / Pompey, 517d'518a; 533a'C / Caesar, 
577d'583a / Cleomenes, 659d-660a / Cicero, 
717a-b / Demetrius, 737b-d / Dion, 784d- 
785a / Artaxerxes, 856b'C 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk ii, 224d'225a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch vi, 9b-d; ch vii, 
llb'c; 12b'd; ch xvii 23d'24d; ch xix 26a- 
30a; ch xx, 31b-c 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, intro, 47b-d; part i, 
76d; part h, lOOd; 109b'C; 156c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
132a<d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 51a'55d passim 

26 Shakespeare: I^hard III, act v, sc in 
[238-270] 146b-c / 1st Henry IV, act hi, sc 11 
[39-84] 453b-d 

27 Shakespeare: Macbeth, act iv, sc hi { 37 - 
1 14 ] 303d'304c 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 40d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 78a-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, 12 b- 
13c; bk IV, ISa-c; bk v, 26d'27d; bk vi, 43c-d; 
bk xii, 93d'94a; 94C'95a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 364a'b / Social Con- 
tract, BK in, 412d'413a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 348a'349c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 263a'b; 436a-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 549a 

43 Federalist: number 6, 39a'b; number 15, 
65b'd; number 17, 69a'd; number 72, 
217a-c 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 354b^55b/ 
Utilitarianism, 462d 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, part m, 
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Chapter 13: ETERNITY 


amoDUCTioN 


T he notion of eternity, like that of infinity, 
has two meanings. One meaning may refer 
to something positive, yet both seem to be for- 
mulated by the human mind in a negative way. 
We grasp one meaning of eternity by saying 
that there is no beginning or end to time’s 
process. The other sense of eternity we con- 
ceive by denying time itself and, with it, change 
or mutability. 

Considering eternity as infinite duration, 
Locke says that we form this notion “by the 
same means and from the same original tliat we 
come to have the idea of time . . . m., having 
got the idea of succession and duration ... we 
can in our thoughts add such lengths of dura- 
tion to one another, as often as we please, and 
apply them, so added, to durations past or to 
come. And this we can continue to do, with- 
out bounds or limits, and proceed in infinitum,’'* 
The unimaginability of the infinite is no 
different in the sphere of time than in that of 
space or number. The difficulty, Locke points 
out, is the same in all three cases. “The idea 
of so much is positive and clear. The idea of 
greater is also clear.” But these do not yet give 
us the idea of the infinite. That only comes with 
“the idea of so much greater as cannot he com” 
prehended, and this is plainly negative, not 
positive . . . What lies beyond our positive idea 
towards infinity,” Locke continues, “lies in ob- 
scurity, and has the indeterminate confusion 
of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither 
do nor can comprehend all I would, it being 
too large for a finite and narrow capacity.” ^ 
In insisting that we can have no positive idea 
of infinity— whether of space, time, or number 
~“Locke*s point seems to be that it is beyond 
our finite capacity to form an image of an in- 
finite object. But though our imaginations may 
he limited in this way, we do seem able to con- 
struct— in a negative manner— conceptions 


that go beyond experience, and have some 
meaning even if they lack imaginative content. 
Locke indicates this other aspect of the matter 
when he criticizes those who assert dogmatically 
that “the world is neither eternal nor infinite.” 
It seems to him that the world’s eternity or the 
world’s infinity is “at least as conceivable as 
the contrary.” 

It may not be inconsistent, therefore, to say 
that infinite time, while unimaginable, remains 
quite conceivable; for to say that eternity is 
conceivable is simply to say that endless time 
is neither more nor less possible than time with 
a beginning and an end. The first conception 
is as meaningful as the second. It is in &ct 
formed from the second by negation— by sub- 
stituting the word “without” for “with” with 
respect to “a beginning and an end.” But un- 
like our conceptions, our images cannot be 
formed by negation. When we imagine, as when 
we perceive, the object before us is positive 
and definite. We cannot imagine, as wc cannot 
experience, a duration, or a span of time, with- 
out a beginning and an end. 

With regard to the other traditional mean- 
ing of “eternity,” Locke takes a different posi- 
tion. It too might be defended as a negative 
conception, so &r as human comprehension is 
concerned, since it involves the denial of time 
itself, i.e., of a duration comprising a succession 
of mcxnents. But here Locke says that there is 
“nothing more inconceivable to me than durar 
tion without succession. ... If our weak appre- 
hensions,” he continues, “cannot separate suc- 
cession from any duration whatsoever, our idea 
of eternity can be nothing but of an infinite 
succession of moments of duration, wherein 
anything docs exist.” 

Nevertheless, Locke affirms that “we can 
easily conceive in God iii&ute duration, and 
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we cannot avoid doing so.” Whether he means 
by this that God’s eternity involves temporal 
succession, must be determined by an inter** 
pretation of the passage in which he maintains 
that “God’s infinite duration being accompa- 
nied with infinite knowledge and infinite pow- 
er, he sees all things past and to come; and they 
are no more distant from his knowledge, no 
farther removed from his sight, than the pres- 
ent; they all lie under the same view.” 

If this passage means that time stands still 
for God in a single moment in which all things 
are co-present, then Locke may not be as reso- 
lute as Hobbes in rejecting the theologian’s 
conception of God’s eternity. Criticizing the 
Scholastics, Hobbes says that “for the meaning 
of Eternity^ they will not have it be an endless 
succession of time.” Instead, “they will teach 
us that eternity is the standing still of the pres- 
ent time, a Nunc-stans (as the Schools call it).” 
This, Hobbes thinks, “neither they nor anyone 
else understands, no more than they would a 
Hic-stans for an infinite greatness of place.” 

A theologian like Aquinas tries to avoid the 
difficulty which Hobbes finds in this conception 
by distinguishing between the now of eternity 
and the now of time. “The now of time is the 
same,” he writes, “as regards its subject in the 
whole course of time, but it differs in aspect.” 
Furthermore, “the flow of the now^ as altering 
in aspect, is time. But eternity remains the 
same according to both subject and aspect; and 
hence eternity is not the same as the now of 
time.” 

The notion of the eternal as the timeless and 
the immutable does not belong exclusively to 
Christian theology. In the tradition of the 
great books it is found, for example, in Plato 
and Plotinus. Eternity, according to Plotinus, 
is “a Life changelessly motionless and ever 
holding the Universal content in actual pres- 
ence; not this now and now that other, but 
always all; not existing now in one mode and 
now in another, but a consummation without 
part or interval. All its content is in immediate 
concentration as at one point; nothing in it 
ever knows development: all remains identical 
within itself, knowing nothing of change, for 
ever in a Now since nothing of it has passed 
away or will come into being; but what it is 
^now, that it is ever.” 


Eternity so conceived is perhaps even more 
unimaginable than the eternity which is in- 
finite time. We may feel that we have some 
sense of an infinite duration when we talk, as 
Ivan does in the Brothers Karamazov^ about a 
billion years or “a quadrillion of a quadrillion 
raised to the quadrillionth power.” Infinite 
time is Hie that, only longer. But because all 
our experience is temporal through and 
through, it is more difficult to get any sense of 
that which is both absolutely timeless and 
endlessly enduring. 

Poets, and sometimes philosopher^ turned 
poets, have struggled to give this conceSpt imag- 
inative content by contrasting “the white radi- 
ance of eternity” with a “many-colorcci glass,” 
or by speaking of time itself as “the Roving 
image of eternity.” When Dimmler in and 
Peace tells Natasha that “it is hard for us to 
imagine eternity,” she replies that it does not 
seem hard to her — that eternity “is now today, 
and it will be tomorrow, and always, and was 
there yesterday and the day before. . . .” 

These and similar attempts may not succeed 
as much as the insight that if we could hold the 
present moment still, or fix the fleeting instant, 
we could draw an experience of the eternal from 
the heart of time. “The now that stands still,” 
Aquinas writes, “is said to make eternity ac- 
cording to our apprehension. For just as the 
apprehension of time is caused in us by the 
fact that we apprehend the flow of the now^ 
so the apprehension of eternity is caused in us 
by our apprehending the now standing still.” 

To UNDERSTAND the Opposed views that con- 
stitute the major issues with regard to eternity, 
it is necessary to hold quite separate the two 
meanings of the word which have run side by 
side in the tradition of western thought. The 
first of these two senses, signifying interminable 
time, is the meaning of “eternity” which has 
greatest currency in popular speech. This is the 
meaning which appears in the chapters on 
INFINITY and Time. It is also the sense in which 
philosophers and theologians debate the prob- 
lem of the eternity of the world-^whether the 
world ever began or will ever end. 

Since that which exists interminably is im- 
perishable, the word “eternal” is also applied 
to substances which are thought to be ever 
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lasting. Thus Ptolemy, and the ancients gen- 
erally* think of the heavenly bodies as “beings 
which are sensible and both moving and moved, 
but eternal and impassible.” Aristotle calls the 
heavenly bodies “eternal and incorruptible.” 
For Lucretius and the atomists, the atoms and 
the atoms alone are eternal. They are, he says, 
“everlasting, though all things else are dis- 
solved.” Unless they were eternal, “all things 
before this would have utterly returned to 
nothing.” If the atomic particles “were to wear 
away, or break in pieces,” Newton argues, “the 
nature of things depending on them, would be 
changed. . . . And therefore, that nature may 
be lasting, the changes of corporeal things are 
to be placed only in the various separations and 
new associations and motions of these perma- 
nent particles.” 

The heavenly bodies and the atoms may be 
thought everlasting, but they are not immu- 
table in all respects, for local motion is of their 
very essence. Imperishable in existence, they 
are also endlessly in motion. In Aristotle’s view, 
local motion can be perpetual or eternal only 
if it is circular. Circular motion alone has 
neither beginning nor end. 

The eternal circular motion of the heavens, 
according to Aristotle, in turn communicates 
an eternal cyclical movement to the rest of 
reality. “Since the sun revolves thus, the sea- 
sons in consequence come- to-be in a cycle .... 
and since they come-to-be cyclically, so in their 
turn do the things whose coming-to-be the 
seasons initiate.” Such an eternal return, it 
would seem, is also applied by Aristotle to hu- 
man things, for he writes that “probably each 
art and each science has often been developed 
as far as possible and has again perished.” 

Since the heavens and the atoms are in mo- 
tion, even though their motion is everlasting 
or eternal, they cannot be eternal in the second 
meaning of “eternity,” which is the very oppo- 
site of the first, not a variation or extension of 
it. In this meaning, the eternal is an existence 
absolutely immutable— a being which neither 
comes to be nor passes away, nor changes, nor 
niovcs in any respect whatsoever. Aquinas uses 
the word in this sense when he says that “the 
nature of eternity” consists in “the uniformity 
of what is ab^lutely outside of movement.” 
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He also includes in this meaning of “eter- 
nity” the notion of interminability; for, he 
writes, “as whatever is wholly immutable can 
have no succession, so it has no beginning, and 
no end.” Yet Aquinas preserves the sharp dis- 
tinction between the two meanings when he 
differentiates the sense in which the world 
might be called eternal and the sense in which 
he would attribute eternity to God alone. 
“Even supposing that the world always was, 
it would not be equal to God in eternity,” he 
writes; for “the divine being is all being simul- 
taneously without succession, but with the 
world it is otherwise.” 

The conception of eternity as absolutely im- 
mutable existence is found in the ancient pagan 
writers. Plotinus, as we have already seen, makes 
immutability the mark of eternity. The un- 
moved prime mover of Aristotle and. the Pla- 
tonic Ideas or Forms also possess this charac- 
teristic. But it is the Jewish and Christian 
theologians who make eternity in this sense one 
of the prime attributes of God. 

Augustine, for example, invokes God as 
“that everfixed Eternity” in whom “nothing 
passeth, but the whole is present.” Since time 
is for him inconceivable apart from change or 
motion, that which exists immutably does not 
exist in time. Referring to God’s eternity, he 
says, “Compare it with the times which are 
never fixed, and sec that it cannot be com- 
pared. . . . Thy years neither come nor go; 
whereas ours both come and go, that they all 
may come. . . . Thy years are one day; and Thy 
day is not daily, but To-day. . . . Thy To-day 
is Eternity.” 

Time and eternity arc here conceived as two 
distinct orders of reality. The temporal order 
is the order of things in change or motion, the 
eternal the realm of the fixed or permanent, 
the immobile and immutable. “As eternity is 
the proper measure of being,” Aquinas writes, 
“so time is the proper measure of movement.” 

The eternal and the temporal are similarly 
distinguished by Plato in terms of the realms 
of being and becoming— “the world of immu- 
table being” and “the world of generation.” In 
the one we find “the parts of time, and the past 
and the future,” which do not apply to the 
other. “We unconsciously but wrongly transfer 
them,” Plato declares, “to the etern^ essemee 
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attributed to it, and ‘was’ and ‘will be’ are only 
to be spoken of becoming in time, for they are 
motions, but that which is immovably the same 
cannot become older or younger by time . « . 
nor is it sid>ject at all to any of those states 
which afFect moving and sensible things of 
which generation is the cause.” 

For Spinoza, the distinction consists in two 
ways of viewing the order of nature. ‘‘Things 
are conceived by us as actual in two ways,” he 
writes; ‘‘either in so far as we conceive them to 
exist with relation to a fixed time and place, 
or in so far as we conceive them to be contained 
in God, and to follow from the necessity of the 
divine nature.” Only in the second way do “we 
conceive things under the form of eternity.” 
We can view things under the aspect of eter- 
nity only insofar as we know God and, through 
knowing God, are able to know all things ac- 
cording as ‘‘their ideas involve the eternal and 
infinite essence of God.” 

The separation of time and eternity into dis- 
tinct spheres of reality, or even into distinct 
ways of conceiving the whole of being, is chal- 
lenged by thinkers who find the eternal within 
the process of time. For both Jew and Christian, 
the eternal God intervenes directly in the 
temporal order. The most radical form which 
this fusion takes is perhaps exemplified in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of Christ, when 
“the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us/ 

Whitehead challenges the sharpness of the 
separation from another point of view. He not 
only makes “eternal objects” ingredients in 
actual occasions or temporal events; but since 
the events which constitute the process of 
change are themselves unchangeable, they are 
for him eternal— even though they have their 
being within the sphere of change. 

A similar point seems to be made in Aris- 
totle’s theory of change. When change is con- 
ceived as consisting in a transformation of mat- 
ter, it is the thing composed of matter and form 
stdiich changes, and neither the matter nor the 
fbiin. Matter as matter, Aristotle writes, “does 
not cease to be in its own nature, but is nec* 
l^iily outside the sphere of becoming and 
to be.” The remark would seem to hold 
dnSe as well of the form or form. 


Aristotelian analysis of motion finds in matter 
or the substratum of change, and in the con- 
trary forms from which and to which a motion 
takes place, the elements of permanence under- 
lying change. When a green leaf turns red, for 
instance, green has not changed into red; the 
leaf has changed from one color to another. 
The changing leaf is not eternal, but red and 
green are, since they are incapable of change. 
This is the sense of eternity in which the un- 
changing instant is eternal, or the past is eter- 
nal, even ^though both are somehow elements 
or aspects of time and the process of cmange. 

The past may be eternal but it no longer 
exists. The passing moment may be eternal, 
but it has no duration. Lack of existenpe and 
lack of duration together distinguisl^ that 
meaning of “eternal” in which it merely sig- 
nifies the unchanging, from the meaning in 
which it signifies that which exists or endures 
forever without changing. It is only in the 
second of these two meanings that the eternal 
can be conceived as that which exists entirely 
outside the realm of time. 

As WE HAVE ALREADY observed, the basic phil- 
osophical and theological issues concerning 
eternity cannot be intelligibly stated unless 
these meanings of “eternity” and “the eternal” 
are kept distinct. 

The traditional problem of the eternity of 
the world asks, for example, not whether the 
order of nature is free from change or succes- 
sion, but whether the changing physical uni- 
verse ever had a beginning or ever will end. 
As indicated in the chapters on Change, Time, 
and World, it is a question of the infinity of 
time; or, in another formulation, a question of 
the interminability of change or motion. 

Aristotle appears to answer these questions 
affirmatively, especially in the last book of his 
Physics where he claims to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of there having been a beginning to 
motion. Aquinas, on the other hand, does not 
think that the eternity of the world can be 
demonstrated; and of Aristotle’s arguments he 
says that they are not “absolutely demonstra- 
tive, but only relatively so— war., as against the 
arguments of some of the ancients who asserted 
that the world began to be in some actually 
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impossible ways.” In support of this i;:onten- 
tion* he cites a remark made by Aristotk in 
the Topics^ that among ”diai^tical problems 
which we cannot solve demonstratively,” one 
is whether the world is eternal^ 

For Kant the problem is typically dialectical. 
It occurs as part of the first antinomy in the 
Transcendental Dialectic, the thesis of which 
asserts that “the world has a beginning in time” 
and the antithesis that “the world has no be- 
ginning, but is infinite in respect both to time 
and space.” The fact that apparently cogent ar- 
guments can be marshalled for both of these 
contradictory propositions shows, in Kant’s 
opinion, that the reasoning on either side is 
not demonstrative, but only dialectical and, 
as he says, “illusory.” 

The Jewish and Christian doctrine of the 
world’s creation by God might seem to require 
the denial of the world’s eternity. But in fact 
the theologians find either alternative com- 
patible with divine creation, which they con- 
ceive as the cause of the world’s beings not 
necessarily of its beginning, Augustine, for ex- 
ample, examines the sense in which the world 
is held by some to be co-eternal with God, even 
though made or created by God. “It is as if a 
foot,” he interprets them to say, “had been 
always from eternity in the dust; there would 
always have been a print underneath it; and 
yet no one would doubt that this print was 
made by the pressure of the foot, nor that, 
though the one was made by the other, neither 
was prior to the other.” So, he goes on, it might 
also be said that the world has always existed 
and yet is always, throughout eternity, created, 
/.e., caused to exists by God. 

Commenting on this passage, Aquinas adds 
the observation that if an “action is instanta- 
neous and not successive, it is not necessary for 
the maker to be prior in duration to the thing 
made.” Hence it docs not follow necessarily, 
he writes, “that if God is the active cause of 
the world, He must be prior to the world in 
duration; because creation, by which He pro- 
duced the world, is not a successive* change” 
'^but an instantaneous act. 

Writing both as a philosopher and as a theo- 
logian, Maimonides— many ; centuries bcfiMc 
Kant stated fats antinomy-^thinks he is able to 
show that the question infinite time mi 


endless motion “cannot be decided by pfbrf, 
neither in the afiSirmativc nor in the negative.” 
Just as for Augustine and Aquinas, so for him 
it is indillerent*~-from a philosophical point of 
view— whether the creat^ world and its Crea- 
tor are co-eternal or whether, as Genesis says, 
“in the beginning God created heaven and 
earth.” 

But both alternatives are not equally ac- 
ceptable to the theologian. Since there is no 
proof on either side “sufficient to convince us,” 
Maimonidcs writes, “we take the text of the 
Bible literally, and say that it teaches us a 
truth which we cannot prove”— namely, that 
the world had a beginning in time. Aquinas 
comes to the same conclusion. “That the 
world did not always exist,” he writes, “we hold 
by faith alone.” It is not “an object . . . of dem- 
onstration or science.” For Christian “and Jew 
alike, the religious dogma that the world is not 
only created by God, in the sense of depending 
for its existence upon God as cause, but was 
also initiated by God, or caused to begin to 
exist and move, is based on the revealed word 
of God in Holy Writ. 

Those who, on philosophical grounds, deny 
creation ex nihilo also deny the world’s begin- 
ning. Pursuant to his theory of the world as a 
necessary and perpetual emanation from the 
One, Plotinus, for example, declares that “the 
Kosmos has had no beginning . . . and this is 
warrant for its continued existence. Why 
should there be in the future a change that has 
not yet occurred?” For Spinoza likewise, “all 
things which follow from the absolute nature 
of any attribute of God must for ever exist”; 
and to this extent at least, the world is eternal 
and uncreated. 

The man of faith, however, believes in a God 
who is free to create or not to create, not one 
from whom the world emanates as a necessary 
effect from its source. When, therefore, he af- 
firms that God freely chose to produce theworld 
out of nothing, he seems to meet the questtooi 
“What was God doing before He made heaven 
and earth?” To the questioner Augustine does 
not wish to give “the jesting answer— said to 
have been given by one who sought to evade 
the force of the question— 'He was gettinf 
Hellmady for people who pry too deep.’ ” ; . 

Instead he points out that the question kstM 
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is illicit for it assumes a time before time be- 
gan. “If before heaven and earth were made,” 
he writes, “there was no time, then what is 
meant by the question ‘What were You doing 
thenT If there was not any time, there was not 
any ‘then.’ ” In the phrase “before creation” 
the word “before” has no temporal significance. 
It signifies a different kind of priority — the 
sense in which eternity precedes time, the sense 
in which Augustine says of God that “it is not 
in time that You are before all time. . . . You 
are before all the past by the eminence of Your 
ever-present eternity.” 

Turning from eternity in the sense of infinite 
time to the eternal in the sense of the timeless 
and unchanging, the great question is whether 
anything eternal exists. The atoms of Lucretius 
are not eternal in this sense, nor are the sup- 
posedly imperishable heavenly bodies. Nor is 
it sufficient to point out that change itself in- 
volves aspects or elements of permanence; for 
the question, strictly interpreted, asks whether 
anything exists in and of itself which, having no 
beginning or end, also has no past, present, or 
future— no temporal phases in its continued 
endurance. Only such a thing would be utterly 
non-temporal or changeless. 

Since nothing made of matter is exempt from 
motion, it is generally supposed that no ma- 
terial thing is eternal in this sense. Not even 
God is eternal unless God is absolutely immu- 
table as well as spiritual. The angels are spiritual 
beings, yet, according to Christian theology, 
they cannot be called ‘‘eternal” because, in 
the first place, they arc creatures and had an 
origin; and, in the second place, they are sub- 
ject to spiritual change even if they arc not 
involved in the sorts of motion to which bodies 
are susceptible. The theologians, therefore, use 
the word “acviternal” to signify the mode of 
angelic existence in that it is “a mean between 
eternity and time.” Aeviternity, Aquinas ex- 
plains, has “a beginning but no end,” while 
“eternity has neither beginning nor end • • • 
and time both beginning and end.” 

Thb question about the eternal as timeless 
and immutable existence has two parts: Does 
an immutable God exist? Does anything else 
exist which is immutable ? 


To the first question, it does not suffice to 
reply by affirming the existence of God. Some 
modern theologians deny God’s absolute im- 
mutability, and so deny the cternality of His 
being in the precise sense under consideration. 

With regard to the second question, we must 
observe that, in the tradition of the great books, 
cternality has been claimed for two things other 
than God, namely, for truth and ideas. What- 
ever “is produced by reasoning aright,” Hobbes 
says, is “general, eternal, and immutable 
truth.” On somewhat different grounck James 
declares, “there is no denying the fact that 
the mind is filled with necessary andleternal 
relations which it finds between cer^n of 
its ideal conceptions, and which form\a de- 
terminate system, independent of the order of 
frequency in which experience may ha’^e as- 
sociated the conception’s originals in time and 
space.” He quotes Locke to the effect that 
“truths belonging to the essences of things . . . 
arc eternal, and are to be found out only by the 
contemplation of those essences.” 

The common phrase— “the eternal verities” 
—which James uses testifies to the prevalence 
of the notion that truth itself cannot change, 
and that when men speak of a new truth or 
the growth of truth, the change they refer to 
is only a change of mind with respect to what 
men think is true or false, not a change in the 
truth itself. Whatever is true now, always was 
true and always will be. Time and change make 
no difference to the truth of two plus two equals 
four. 

But even so it can still be asked how the 
truth exists, for the attribution of eternity to 
anything also requires us to consider its mode 
of being. If, for example, the truth exists only 
in the mind, then it exists unchangingly only 
in the mind of an absolutely infallible knower, 
a mind which neither learns nor forgets, nor 
changes in any respect with regard to what it 
knows. If God is such a knower, eternal truth 
can have existence in God’s mind. 

The theologians sometimes go further and 
identify absolute truth, as they identify ab- 
solute goodness, with God. Aquinas writes, for 
example, that “if we speak of truth as it is in 
things, then all things are true by one primary 
truth; to which each one is assimilated accord- 
ing to its entity, and thus, although the es- 
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sences or forms of things arc many* yet the 
truth of the divine intellect is one* in con- 
formity to which ail things are said to be true.** 
On this view* it would appear that there arc 
not two eternal beings, but only one. 

William James finds immutability not only 
in the truth* but also in the concepts of the 
human mind. “Each conception*’* he writes, 
“eternally remains what it is, and never can 
become another. The mind may change its 
states, and its meanings, at different times; may 
drop one conception and take up another, but 
the dropped conception can in no intelligible 
sense be said to change into its successor. . . . 
Thus, amid the flux of opinions and of physical 
things, the world of conceptions, or things in- 
tended to be thought about, stands stiff and 
immutable, like Plato’s Realm of Ideas.*’ 

In the case of ideas, however, the problem 
is complicated by the question whether ideas 
exist in and by themselves, outside the mind 
of God or man. If, according to a doctrine at- 
tributed to Plato and the Platonists* the Ideas 
or Forms exist separately, then they constitute 
a realm of eternal beings, for their immutability 
is unquestionable. If, from an opposite point of 
view, the realm of unchanging ideas is identical 
with the divine intellect, then no eternal being 
or beings exist apart from God. 

The proposition that God is the only eternal 
being, the only uncreated and immutable exist- 
ence, is inextricably connected with the propo- 
sition that God is the only actually infinite 
being, the ens realissimum having all perfec- 
tions. “Eternity is the very essence of God,’* 
Spinoza writes* “in so far as that essence in- 
volves necessary existence.** In saying this he 
appeals to his definition of eternity* by which 
we are to understand “existence itself* so far 
as it is conceived necessarily to follow from the 
definition alone of the eternal thing.’’ For 
Spinoza, as well as for Aquinas, the same fact 
which makes God eternal-— namely* the iden- 
tity of his essence and existence— also consti- 
tutes his infinity and uniqueness. It is impossi- 
ble, Spinoza argues, for there to be two infinite 
substances. For the same reason, there cannot 
be two eternal beings. 

As indicated in the chapter on Infinity* 
when the word “infinite” is applied to God* the 
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theologians give it a positive rather than a 
negative significance, lliey mean by it the ac- 
tual infinity of perfect being and absolute pow- 
er, in sharp distinction from the potenti^ in- 
finity by which the mathematicians signify the 
lac]{ of a limit in addition or division. 

These two meanings of “infinity” seem to par- 
allel the two meanings of “eternity” which we 
have dealt with throughout this chapter— one 
the negative sense in which it means the lac\ 
of a beginning or an end to time* the other the 
positive sense in which God’s eternity consists 
in that fullness of being which can exist apart 
from time and change. Because our intellects 
are finite, we may apprehend eternal being in a 
negative manner by calling it “timeless” or by 
conceiving it as infinite duration* but Spinoza 
cautions us against supposing that it can be 
“explained by duration or time, even if the 
duration be conceived without beginning or 
end.” 

One other theological discussion raises issues 
which involve in a unique way the two mean- 
ings of eternity. It deals with the revealed doc- 
trine of perdition and salvation as eternal death 
and eternal life. Is the cternality of Hell and 
Heaven equivalent to a period of endless dura- 
tion or docs it mean— more fundamentally — 
the unchanging state of souls after the Last Judg- 
ment? 

According to Augustine and Aquinas, the 
eternity of Heaven and Hell means the moral 
immutability of the immortal soul as well as the 
interminability of the beatitude it enjoys or the 
punishment it suffers. Only in Purgatory docs a 
change of moral state occur, but the process of 
purification which takes place there is always 
limited in period. Purgatory is* therefore, not 
eternal in either sense. 

As Kant secs it, however* the after-life must 
not only be interminable* or of infinite duration* 
but it must also permit a progressive moral de- 
velopment without end. Man is justified, ac- 
cording to Kant* “in hoping for an endless du- 
ration of his existence” only on the ground that 
“the holiness which the Christian law requires 
. . . leaves the creature nothing but a progress 
in infinitum.^' From still another point of view, 
Dr. Johnson questions the traditional Christian 
dogma that the souls of the blessed are secure in 
a perpetual state of rectitude— in this respect 
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like the good angels who are eonfirmed in their 
goodness from the first instant of creation* 
Boswell had ^'ventured to ask him whether, 
although the words of some texts of Scripture 
seemed strong in support of the dreadful doc* 
trine of an eternity of punishment, we might 
not hope that the denunciation was figurative, 
and would not be literally executed.” To this, 
Dr. Johnson replied: “Sir, you are to consider 
the intention of punishment in a future state. 
We have no reason to be sure that we shall then 
be no longer able to offend against God. We do 
not know that even the angels are quite in a 
state of security. ... It may, therefore, perhaps 
be necessary, in order to preserve both men and 
angels in a state of rectitude, that they should 
have continually before them the punishment 
of those who have deviated from it.” 


On Dr. Johnson’s theory, the moral condi- 
tion of the damned seems to be immutable. It 
is irremediable even by the punishments which, 
according to him, may exercise some deterrent 
effect upon the blessed who, he seems to think, 
are not as unalterably set in the path of right- 
eousness as the wicked arc in their iniquity. 

On any of these conceptions of Heaven and 
Hell, and of the state of the soul in the after- 
life, the meaning of “eternity” is somewhat 
altered; for eternal life or eternal death is con- 
ceived as haying a beginning, if not an|cnd, for 
the individual soul. As in the case of all funda- 
mental religious dogmas, the truth asserted re- 
mains obscure and mysterious. It is not only 
beyond imagination, but also beyond any ade- 
quate rational conception, analysis, or oemon- 
stration. \ 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: Other discussions of the distinction between eternity as infinite time and eternity as time- 
lessness, Time 2; and for the relation of eternity to time, r^cTiME 2C. 

Another consideration of infinite time, see Infinity 3e. 

The controversy concerning the infinity of time and the eternity of the world or motion, 
ree Astronomy 8c(i), 8d; Change 13; Time 2b; World 4a; and for the relation of creation 
to eternity and time, see God 7a; Time 2c; World 4e(2). 

The notion of permanent elements or principles of change, see Change 2. 

Other discussions of the eternity of God, see Change 15c; God 4d. 

The conception of the angels as aevitcrnal, see Angel 3c; Time 2a. 

The discussion of imperishable or incorruptible bodic^t^see Astronomy 8a; Being 7b(3); 
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T his chapter belongs to Darwin. Not that 
his writings, which are cited under almost 
all headings, stand alone in the various places 
they appear. The point is rather that many of 
the topics arc dictated by and draw their mean- 
ing from his thought, and that he figures in all 
the major issues connected with the origin of 
species, the theory of evolution, and the place 
of man in the order of nature. With respect to 
the matters under consideration in this chapter, 
the other writers in the tradition of the great 
books cannot escape from being classified as 
coming before or after Darwin, or as being with 
or against him. 

Darwin’s influence on later writers may be 
variously estimated, but it is plainly marked by 
their use of his language and their reference to 
his fundamental notions. James’ Principles of 
Psychology^ especially in its chapters on instinct 
and emotion, views the behavior of men and 
animals and the phenomena of intelligence or 
mind in evolutionary terms. The writings of 
Freud are similarly dominated by the genetic 
approach and by an appeal to man’s animal 
ancestry in order to explain the inherited con- 
stitution of his psyche in conformity with the 
doctrine of evolution. 

Outside psychology the concept of evolution 
is reflected in theories of progress or of a dia- 
lectical development in history; as, for example, 
in the dialectical or historical materialism of 
Marx and Engels, which is set forth in the 
latter’s Dialectics of Nature. An even more 
general re-orientation of philosophy, which 
stems from an evolutionary way of thinking, is 
to be found in the writings of Bergson and 
Dewey, such as Creative Evolution and The In- 
fluence of Darwin on Philosophy. These, along 
with many of the specifically biological works 
cited in the Hilt of Additional Readings, give 
some measure of the influence of Darwin not 


only on philosophical thought, but also on the 
direction of research in all the biological sciences. 

With regard to Darwin’s predecessors the 
question is not so much one of their influence 
upon him as of their anticipation, in one way or 
another, of his discoveries, his conceptions, and 
his theory. 

The observation made in antiquity concern- 
ing a hillside deposit of marine fossils is some- 
times taken as implying an early recognition of 
the evolution of terrestrial life. More apposite 
perhaps is the statement by Lucretius that “the 
new earth first put forth grass and bushes, and 
next gave birth to the races of mortal creatures 
springing up many in number in many ways 
after divers fashions.” Lucretius also speaks of 
strange monsters which nature did not permit 
to survive. “Nature set a ban on their increase 
and they could not reach the coveted flower of 
age nor find food nor be united in marriage . • . 
And many races of living things must then have 
died out and been unable to beget and continue 
their breed.” Those which survived, he adds, 
had qualities which “protected and preserved 
each particular race.” 

Apparently susceptible to similar interpreta- 
tion are Aristotle’s statements that “nature 
proceeds little by little from things lifeless to 
animal life”; that “there is observed in plants 
a continuous scale of ascent toward the animal”; 
and that “throughout the entire animal scale 
there is a graduated differentiation in amount 
of vitality and in capacity for motion.” Augus- 
tine’s commentary on the first chapter of 
Genesis seems even more explicitly to contem- 
plate the successive appearance of the various 
forms of life. Plants and animals did not actually 
exist when the world began. Though their 
causes were created by God and existed from 
the beginning, the actual production of plants 
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and animals in their various kinds is, as Aquinas 
tells us while summarizing Augustine’s view, 
“the work of propagation”— *not of creation. 

Like Aristotle, both Aquinas and Locke repre* 
sent the world of living organisms as a graduated 
scale ascending from less to more perfect forms 
of life. But i^dicrc Aquinas tends to conceive 
that graduated scale as a hierarchy involving 
essential differences, Locke sees an almost per- 
feet continuity involving only differences in 
dqgree. “In all the visible world,” he writes, 
“we sec no chasms or gaps.” To illustrate this, 
he points out that “there are fishes that have 
wings, and are not strangers to the airy region; 
and there are some birds that arc inhabitants 
of the water, whose blood is cold as fishes . . . 
There are animals so near of kin to both birds 
and beasts that they are in the middle between 
both: amphibious animals link the terrestrial 
and aquatic together . . . and the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are so nearly joined, that, 
if you will take the lowest of one and the highest 
of the other, there will scarce be perceived any 
great difference between them: and so on, till 
we come to the lowest and the most inorganical 
parts of matter, we shall find everywhere that 
the several species are linked together, and 
differ but in almost insensible degrees.” 

But for the theory of evolution the observa- 
tion of a hierarchy in nature, or even of a con- 
tinuity in which the species differ by “almost 
insensible degrees,” constitutes only back- 
ground. What the theory of evolution brings 
to the fore is the notion of a developmental or 
genetic relation among the various forms of 
life. Because it seems to contain this insight, 
the anticipation of Darwin to be found in 
Kant’s Oitique of Judgement is perhaps the 
most remarl^blc; even though, in a closely 
related passage in which Kant discusses epi- 
genesis, he uses the word “evolution” in a sense 
quite contrary to Darwin’s conception. 

“It is praiseworthy,” Kant writes, “to em- 
ploy a comparative anatomy and go through 
the vast creation of organized beings in order 
to see if there is not discoverable in it some 
trace of a system, and indeed of a system follow- 
ing a genetic principle . . . When we consider the 
agntement of so many genera of animals in a 
<SenMin common schema, which apparently tm- 
detlies not only the structure of their bones, 


but also the disposition of their remaining parts, 
and when we find here the wonderful simplicity 
of the original plan, which has been able to 
produce such an immense variety of species by 
the shortening of one member and the length- 
ening of another, by the involution of this part 
and the evolution of that, there gleams upon 
the mind a ray of hope, however faint, that the 
principle of the mechanism of nature, apart 
from which there can be no natural science at 
all, may yet enable us to arrive at some explana- 
tion in the case of organic life. This aplogy of 
forms, which in all their differences s^em to be 
produced in accordance with a comnipn type, 
strengthens the suspicion that they Wve an 
actual kinship due to descent from a ^mmon 
parent. This we might trace in the gradual 
approximation of one animal species to ahothcr, 
from that in which the principle of ends seems 
best authenticated, namely from man, back to 
the polyp, and from this back even to mosses 
and lichens, and finally to the lowest perceiv- 
able stage of nature.” 

Finding anticipations of Darwin involves 
judgments much more subject to controversy 
than tracing his influences. It is questionable, 
for example, whether the suggestive passages 
in Lucretius and Locke bear more than a super- 
ficial resemblance to Darwin’s thought. The 
matter is further complicated by Darwin’s own 
sense of his divergence from and disagreement 
with his predecessors— both immediate precur- 
sors like Buffon and Linnaeus and earlier phi- 
losophers and theologians. 

E^rwin tells us himself of his quarrel with 
the theologians. His followers elaborate on the 
opposition between his conception of species 
and that of Aristotle, an opposition which Dar- 
win intimates by the great stress he lays on the 
difference between a static taxonomy and a 
dynamic or genealogical classification of living 
t^gs. 

We must therefore try to locate the central 
points of Darwin’s theory in order to judge 
comparable views for their agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

As the title of his major work indicates, it is 
not evolution as a gracKl scheme of bidogical, 
or cosmic, history, but the origin of species with 
which Darivin seems to be principally ooo' 
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cemccL He is concerned with estaUishing the 
fact that new species do originate in the course 
of timc^ against those who suppose the species 
of living things to be fixed in number and im- 
mutable in type throughout the ages. He is 
concerned with describing the circumstances 
under which new species arise and other forms 
cease to have the status of species or become 
extinct. He is concerned with formulating the 
various factors in the differentiation of species, 
and with showing, against those who think a 
new species requires a special act o£ creation, 
that the origin of species, like their extinction, 
is entirely a natural process which requires no 
factors other than those at work every day in 
the life, death, and breeding of plants and 
animals. Only as a consequence of these pri- 
mary considerations does he engage in specula- 
tions about the moving panorama of life on 
earth from its beginnings to its present and its 
future. 

Darwin looks upon the term ‘^species” as 
“arbitrarily given,” and for that reason does 
not attempt any strict definition of it. He uses 
it, moreover, like his predecessors in systematic 
biological classification, to signify “a set of in- 
dividuals closely resembling each other”— -a 
class of plants or animals having certain com- 
mon characteristics. Darwin would probably 
agree with Locke’s criticism of those who sup- 
pose that our definitions of species grasp the 
real essences or relate to the substantial forms 
inherent in things. As indicated in the chapter 
on Definition, Locke insists that our notion 
of a species expresses only what he calls the 
“nominal essence”— a set of characteristics we 
attach to the name we give things of a sort 
when we group them and separate them in our 
classifications. “The boundaries of species, 
whereby man sorts [things], arc made by men,” 
he writes; “the essences of the species, dis- 
tinguished by different names, arc . . . of man’s 
making,” 

Sfedes is not the only term of classification. 
A gienus, for example, is a more inclusive group 
than a species. Groups which differ specifically 
belong to the same genus if their difference is 
accompanied by the possession of common 
traits. As species differ from one another within 
a generic group, so genera are in turn sub^ 
classes of moxe inclusive groupingSy such ai 


phylau famifies^ and orders. But there are also 
snudier groupings within a species. There are 
races or varieties and sub-varieties, the mem*^ 
bers of which share the characteristics of the 
species but differ from one another in 0tbet 
respects. Ultimately, of course, within the 
smallest class the systematist bothers to define, 
each individual differs from every other in the 
same group with whom, at the same time, it 
shares certain characteristics of the race, the 
species, the genus, and all the larger classes to 
which they belong. 

This general plan of botanical or zoological 
classification does not seem to give species pe- 
culiar status in the hierarchy of classes or group- 
ings or to distinguish it from other classes 
except as these are more or less inclusive than 
itself. Why then should attention be focused 
on the origin of species, rather than of varieties 
or of genera ? 

One part of the answer comes from the 
facts of generation or reproduction. Offspring 
tend to differ from their parents, as well as 
from each other, but they also tend to re- 
semble one another. “A given germ*” Aristotle 
writes, “does not give rise to any chance living 
being, nor spring from any chance one; but 
each germ springs from a definite parent and 
gives rise to a definite progeny,” This is an 
early formulation of the insight that in the 
process of reproduction, the law of like generat- 
ing like always holds for those characteristics 
which identify the species of ancestors and 
progeny. 

In other words, a species always breeds true; 
its members always generate organisms which 
can be classified as belongmg to the same 
species, however much they vary among them- 
selves as individuals within the group. Further- 
more, the sub-groups— the races or varieties'— 
of a species are able to breed with one another, 
but diverse species cannot interbreed. Organ- 
isms different in species either cannot mate 
productively at all, or if crossbred, like the 
horse and the ass, they produce a sterile hy- 
brid like the mule. 

In the hierarchy of cksses, then, species 
would seem to be distinguished from all smafier 
groupings by their smUlity from generation to 
generation. If species are thus self-petpetuatingr 
riiey in turn give stability to ^ the la^gto 
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groupings— “the genera, phyla, families— -which 
remain as fixed from generation to generation 
as the species which constitute them. Hence 
the question of origin applies peculiarly to 
species rather than to varieties or to genera. 

On the supposition stated, no origin of 
species would seem to be possible except by a 
special act of creation. Either all the existing 
species of organisms have always existed from 
the beginning of life on earth; or, if in the 
course of ages new species have arisen, their 
appearance cannot be accounted for by natural 
generation. By the law of natural generation, 
offspring will always be of the same species as 
the parent organisms. 

Spontaneous generation, of course, remains a 
possibility. A new species of organism might 
come to be without being generated by other 
living organisms. But apart from the question 
of fact (/>., whether spontaneous generation 
ever does occur), such origin of a form of life 
seems to lie outside the operation of natural 
causes and to imply the intervention of super- 
natural power. 

The possibility of spontaneous generation 
was entertained in antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, and was even thought to be supported by 
observation, such as that of maggots emerging 
from putrefying matter. But modern science 
tends to affirm the biogcnetic law that living or- 
ganisms are generated only by living organisms. 
To Kant, the notion that “life could have 
sprung up from the nature of what is void of 
life,” seems not only contrary to fact, but 
absurd or unreasonable. Yet, while affirming 
the principle that like produces like by insisting 
upon “the generation of something organic 
from something else that is also organic,” 
Kant does not carry that principle to the point 
where it would make the generation of a new 
species impossible. “Within the class of organic 
lyings,” he writes, it is possible for one organ- 
ism to generate another “differing specifically 
from it.” 

^GAINST THE BACKGROUND of thcse VarioUS 

suppositions, Darwin is moved to a new in- 
sight by the conjunction of certain types of 
fact: the results of breeding under domestica- 
tiep which exhibit the great range pf variation 
within a species and the tendency of inbred 


varieties to breed true; his own observations 
of the geographical distribution of species of 
flora and fauna, especially those separated from 
one another by impassable barriers; the facts of 
comparative anatomy and embryology which 
reveal afiinities in organic structure and de- 
velopment between organisms distinct in 
species; and the geological record which in- 
dicates the great antiquity of life upon the 
earth, which gives evidence of the cataclysmic 
changes in the earth’s surface (with conse- 
quences for the survival of life), and which 
above aff contains the fossil remains ol forms of 
life now extinct but not dissimilar from species 
alive in the present age. \ 

Briefly stated, Darwin’s insight is t^t new 
species arise when, among the varieties of an ex- 
isting species, certain intermediate for^s be- 
come extinct, and the other circumstances are 
such that the surviving varieties, now become 
more sharply separated from one another in 
type, are able to reproduce their kind, and, in 
the course of many generations of inbreeding, 
also tend to breed true. They thus perpetuate 
their type until each in turn ceases to be ^a spe- 
cies and becomes a genus when its own extreme 
varieties, separated by the extinction of inter- 
mediates, become new species, as they them- 
selves did at an earlier stage of history. For the 
very same reason that Darwin says “a well- 
marked variety may be called an incipient 
species,” a species may be called an incipient 
genus. 

The point is misunderstood if it is supposed 
that when new species originate from old, both 
the new and the old continue to survive as 
species. On the contrary, when in the course 
of thousands of generations some of the varie- 
ties of a species achieve the status of species, 
the species from which they originated by 
variation ceases to be a species and becomes 
a genus. 

“The only distinction between species and 
well-marked varieties,” Darwin writes, “is that 
the latter are known, or believed, to be con- 
nected at the present day with intermediate 
gradations, whereas species were formerly thus 
connected ... It is quite possible that forms 
now generally acknowledged to be merely 
varieties may hereafter be thought worthy of 
^cific names; and in this case scientific and 
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common language will come into accordance. 
In short, we shall have to treat species in the 
same manner as those naturalists treat genera 
who admit that genera are merely artificial 
combinations made for convenience . . . Our 
classifications will come to be, as far as they 
can be so made, genealogies.’* 

The origin of species thus seems to be identical 
with the extinction of intermediate varieties^ com- 
bined with the survival of one or more of the 
extreme varieties. These seem to be simply two 
ways of looking at the same thing. Still another 
way of seeing the point may be achieved by 
supposing, contrary to fiict, the survival of all 
the varieties ever produced through the breed- 
ing of organisms. 

“If my theory be true,” Darwin writes, 
“numberless intermediate varieties, linking 
closely together all the species of the same 
group, must assuredly have existed; but the 
very process of natural selection constantly 
tends, as has been so often remarked, to ex- 
terminate the parent-forms and the inter- 
mediate links.” If one were to suppose the 
simultaneous co-existence of all intermediate 
varieties in the present day, the groups now 
called “species’* would be continuously con- 
nected by slight differences among their mem- 
bers and would not, therefore, be divided into 
distinct species, as they now are because certain 
links are missing. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant states 
the principle of continuity in the following 
manner. “This principle,” he writes, “in- 
dicates that all differences of species limit each 
other, and do not admit of transition from one 
to another by a saltus, but only through smaller 
degrees of the difference between the one 
species and the other. In one word, there are 
no species or sub-species which ... arc the 
nearest possible to each other; intermediate 
species or sub-species being always possible, the 
difference of which from each of the former is 
always smaller than the difference existing 
between these.’* But, Kant adds, “it is plain 
that this continuity of forms is a mere idea, to 
which no adequate object can be discovered in 
experience,*’ partly l^cause “the species in 
nature arc really divided . . . and if the gradual 
progression through their affinity were con- 
tinuous, the intermediate members lying be- 
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tween two given species must be infiinite m 
number, which is impossible.” 

The Russian geneticist, Theodore Dobzhan- 
sky, gives an interpretation of continuity in 
nature which differs from Kant’s in that it 
follows and applies Darwin’s conception of 
species and their origin. According to him, if 
we suppose the extreme case of all possible 
genetic variations being alive on earth to- 
gether, the result would be not an infinite 
number of species, but no species and genera at 
all. The array of plants and animals would 
approach a perfectly continuous series in which 
there would only be individual differences. 
There would be no specific or generic group- 
ings of the sort now made in our classification 
of the forms of life. 

On Darwin’s conception of the origin of spe- 
cies its causes divide into two sets of factors: 
first, those which determine the extinction or 
survival of organisms and, with their survival, 
their opportunities for mating and reproduc- 
tion; second, those which determine the trans- 
mission of characteristics from one generation 
to another and the variation of offspring from 
their ancestors and from each other. Without 
genetic variation there would be no range of 
differences within a group on which the factors 
of selection could operate. Without the in- 
heritance of ancestral traits there would be no 
perpetuation of group characteristics in the 
organisms which manage to survive and re- 
produce. 

For Darwin the operation of the first set of 
fiictors constitutes the process of natural selec- 
tion. This may take place in many ways: 
through geological catastrophes which make 
certain areas of the earth’s sur&ce uninhabit- 
able for aU organisms, or for those types which 
cannot adapt themselves to the radically 
changed environment; through the competi- 
tion among organisms for the limited food 
supply available in their habitat; through the 
struggle for existence in which organisms not 
only compeje for food but also prey upon one 
another; thorough the sexual selection which 
operates within a group when some organisms 
are prevented by others from mating and 
repr^ucing; and throng aU the obstacles 
which isolate groups from interbreediiig» in^ 
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duding geographical and phyriological in* 
accessibility. 

The struggle for existence is not only a 
struggle to survive, but also a struggle to re- 
produce. Natural selection operates with re- 
spect to reproduction as well as survival. 
Whether the survival is of the fittest alone, or 
whether the multiplication of inferior organ- 
isms also gives evolution another direction, has 
been disputed since Darwin’s day; but ac- 
cording to his theory, “natural selection works 
solely by and for the good of each being; all 
corporeal and mental endowments will tend to 
progress toward perfection . . . Thus, from the 
war of nature, from famine and death . . . the 
production of the higher animals directly fol- 
lows.” 

With respect to the factors of heredity and 
variation, tremendous advances since Darwin 
in the experimental science of genetics require 
revisions in this part of his theory of evolution. 
This is particularly true of the researches of 
Mendel, Bateson, and Morgan concerning the 
ways in which genetic factors operate. But on 
one major point in the theory of heredity 
Darwin holds a view which later investigations 
have tended to confirm. Antedating Weismann, 
he rrevertheless opposes Lamarck’s theory of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics. As 
William James expresses it, where Lamarck sup- 
poses that environmental influences cause 
changes in the structure or functioning of the 
organism which then become hereditary, Dar- 
win regards the environment merely as a selec- 
tive agency, acting upon variations produced 
entirely by causes operating in the breeding 
process. James thinks “the evidence for Mr. 
Darwin’s view . , . [was] . . . quite convincing,” 
even before it received the support of Weis- 
mann’s theory, according to which it is 
priori impossible that any peculiarity acquired 
during the lifetime by the parent should be 
transmitted to the germ.” 

The situation is not the same with regard to 
Darwin’s views on the mechanism of heredity. 
Writing before Mendel’s classic experiments in 
liybridization, Darwin seems toT suppose a 
hteading of hereditary fiurtors; whereas, ac- 
^rding to Mendel, inheritance is particulate. 
GHfcinct genetic Actors combine to produce a 
eeftaiii somatic result without losing their 


separate identities^ They can therefore be re* 
assorted and enter into new genetic combina- 
tions in the next generation. Most important of 
all, Darwin thinks that new forms of life arise 
gradually as the result of a continuous accumu- 
lation of slight and imperceptible variations. 
The opposite view is now taken. The discovery 
of abrupt mutations in a single generation dis- 
countenances Darwin’s maxim natura non Jack 
“nature does nothing by jumps.” 

These advances in genetics since Darwin’s 
day do not alter the main outlines of Ips theory. 
The mechanisms of heredity may fbe much 
more complicated than Darwin knew, and 
involve much of which he was ignorant, such 
as mutation-rates, or the various types^ causes, 
and effects of hybridization. But that\ merely 
leads to a more elaborate or different explana- 
tion of genetic variation in offspring and the 
transmission of ancestral traits. No matter how 
these are explained, their occurrence is all that 
is needed to permit new species to originate 
through natural processes of heredity and 
selection. “If Darwin were alive today,” Julian 
Huxley writes, “the title of his book would 
have to be not the ‘origin’ but the ‘Origins of 
Species.’ For perhaps the most salient single 
fact that has emerged from recent studies is 
that species may arise in a number of quite 
distinct ways.” 

The reader must judge for himself to what 
extent Darwin’s theory of evolution was an- 
ticipated by those who, like Augustine, affirm 
the appearance of new species of life on earth at 
various stages in its history, or even by a writer 
like Kant, who seems to possess the germ of its 
insight. 

The critical test in every case is whether 
those who affirm the occurrence of new species 
by natural processes rather than by special 
creation, think of them as simply added to the 
organic forms already in existence without any 
change in the status as species of the pre-exist- 
ing forms. Those who think in this way do not 
have Darwin’s idea of the origin of species; for 
in conceiving an increase in the number of 
species as merely a matter of addition, they 
necessarily attribute stability to each species, 
new as well as old. By this test, not even Kant 
seems to be near the center of Darwin^s hy' 
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potfaesis of the origin df species by the extinc- 
tion of intennediate varieties. 

In comparing Darwin with certain of his 
predecessors, notably Aristotle and Aquinas, it 
seems necessary to apply another kind of test. 
Here the problem is not so much one of dis- 
covering affinities or disagreements, as one of 
determining whether they are talking about 
the same thing and therefore, when they ap- 
pear to disagree, whether the issue between 
them is genuine. They do not seem to conceive 
a species in the same way. Certainly they use 
the word differently. This affects the way in 
which the whole problem of origins is under- 
stood. The controversies concerning the fixity 
or mutability of species, concerning evolution 
and creation, and concerning the origin of man 
involve genuine issues only if those who seem 
to disagree do not use the word ‘"species” in 
widely different senses. 

It is possible that certain forms of life do not 
originate by descent from a common ancestor 
and do not derive their status as quite distinct 
types from the mere absence of intermediate 
varieties— -varieties which once must have ex- 
isted but are now extinct. If such forms were 
to be called ‘"species,” the word would have a 
different meaning from the meaning it has 
when applied to types of pigeons, beetles, or 
rats. 

The first of these two meanings may express 
the philosophical conception of a living species 
as a class of organisms having the same essential 
nature, according to which conception there 
never could have been intermediate varieties. 
The second meaning may be that of the scien- 
tific taxonomist in botany or zoology who con- 
structs a system of classification, genealogical 
or otherwise. On this meaning, one million 
and a half would be a conservative estimate of 
the number of plant and animal types classi- 
fied by the systematist as ‘"species.” In contrast, 
the number of species, in the philosophical 
sense of distinct essences, would be extremely 
small. 

Darwin, for example, says, “I cannot doubt 
that the theory of descent with modification 
embraces all t^ members of the same great 
class or kingdom. I believe that animals are 
descended fr6m at most only four or five pro- 
genitors, and fdants from an equal or lesser 


number. Analogy wmild lead me one stq> 
fiirther, namely, to the belief that all animals 
and plants are descended from some one proto- 
type. But analogy may be a deceitful guide.” 
It is immaterial to the theory of evoluticm, he 
adds, whether this inference, ""chiefly grounded 
on analogy ... be accepted.” 

The issue between Darwin and the theo- 
logians may or may not be genuine according 
to the interpretation of this passage, and ac- 
cording to the possibility of a double use of the 
word ""species”— for both the small number of 
progenitors from which all the extant types of 
plants and animals have evolved, and for a very 
large number of those extant types. If the 
theologians use the word ""species” in the first 
sense, and Darwin in the second, they need not 
be in disagreement. The "‘view of life” which 
Darwin attributes to certain eminent authori- 
ties, he himself does not flatly reject, namely, 
that life, “with its several powers [has] been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one.” 

Is there common ground here in the ad- 
mitted possibility that life may have been 
originally created in a small number of distinct 
forms and that these are to be regarded as 
species in one conception, though not in 
another? If so, the affirmation of a certain 
fixity to species would apply only to a few 
primordial forms. Concerning forms which 
have appeared with the passage of time, two 
questions would have to be answered. First, 
arc they species in the philosopher’s sense of 
distinct and immutable essences, or species in 
the scheme of systematic biological classifica- 
tion? Second, is their first appearance at an 
historical moment due to a special act of 
creation, to spontaneous generation, or to 
evolution from already existing organic forms 
by “descent with modification”? 

To join issue with Darwin, it would seem to 
be necessary for the person answering tl^se 
questions to use the word “species” in the 
biologist’s sense and at the same time to ac- 
count for the historical origin of the new species 
by special creation or spontaneous generation. 
But in the tradition of the great Imks, theo^ 
logians like Augustine and Aquinas do not 
attribute to God any special acts d creation 
after the original production of the wnddh 
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except to explain the origin of mdividual 
human souls. 

“Nothing entirely new was afterwards made 
by God,” Aquinas writes, “but all things 
subsequently made had in a sense been made 
before in the work of the six days . . . Some ex- 
isted not only in matter, but also in their 
causes, as those individual creatures that are 
now generated existed in the first of their kind. 
Species also that are new, if any such appear, 
existed beforehand in various active powers; so 
that animals, and perhaps even new species of 
animals, are produced by putrefaction by the 
power which the stars and elements received at 
the beginning. Again, animals of new kinds 
arise occasionally from the connection of in- 
dividuals belonging to different species, as the 
mule is the offspring of an ass and a mare, but 
even these existed previously in their causes, in 
the work of the six days.” 

Whether or not the theologian's conception 
of an historical development of the forms of life 
conforms to the evolutionist’s hypothesis, even 
though it does not offer the same type of ex- 
planation, is a matter which the reader of the 
texts must decide. But one issue, which still 
remains to be discussed, can leave little doubt 
of a basic controversy between Darwin and 
some of his predecessors, especially the theo- 
logians. 

It concerns the origin and nature of man. It 
can be stated in terms of two views of human 
nature. One is that man is a species in the 
philosophical sense, essentially and abruptly 
distinct from brute animals; the other, that 
man is a species in the biologist’s sense, and 
differs from other animals only by continuous 
variation. 

On the first view, either man would have to be 
created, in body as well as soul; or if the human 
species has an origin which in part or whole in- 
volves the operation of natural causes, it must 
be conceived as emerging from a lower form of 
life. The rational soul, Aquinas maintains, “can- 
not come to be except by creation.” But it is 
not only man’s soul which, according to Aqui- 
nas, “cannot be produced save immediately by 
God.” He also insists that “the first formation 
of the human body could not be by the instru- 
Oientality of any created power, but was im- 


mediately froin God.” He does not reject the 
suggestion of Augustine that the human body 
may have preexisted in other creatures as an 
effect preexisu in its causes. But he adds the 
qualification that it preexists in its causes only 
in the manner of a “passive potentiality,” so 
that “it can be produced out of pre-existing 
matter only by God.” A Christian theologian 
like Aquinas might entertain the hypothesis of 
emergent evolution as applied to the human 
organism, but only with the qualification that 
natural causes by themselves do not suffice for 
the production of man. 

On the second view, which is Darwin’s, man 
and the anthropoid apes have descended from a 
common ancestral form which is now extinct, 
as are also many of the intermediate\ varieties 
in the chain of development — unless,\ as it is 
sometimes thought, certain fossil remains sup- 
ply some of the missing links. “The great break 
in the organic chain between man and his near- 
est allies, which cannot be bridged over by any 
extinct or living species, has often been ad- 
vanced,” Darwin admits, “as a grave objection 
to the belief that man is descended from some 
lower form; but this objection,” he continues, 
“will not appear of much weight to those who, 
from general reasons, believe in the general 
principle of evolution. Breaks often occur in all 
parts of the series, some being wide, sharp and 
defined, others less so in various degrees, as 
between the orang and its nearest allies-be- 
tween the Tarsius and the other Lemuridae— 
between the elephant, and in a more striking 
manner between the Ornithorhynchus or 
Echidna, and all other mammals.” Further- 
more, Darwin insists, no one who has read 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man “will lay much stress 
... on the absence of fossil remains” ; for Lyell 
has shown “that in all the vertebrate classes the 
discovery of fossil remains has been a very slow 
and fortuitous process. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten that those regions which are the most likely 
to afford remains connecting man with some 
extinct ape-like creature, have not as yet been 
searched by geologists.” 

On either of these two conflicting views, the 
organic affinities between man and the most 
highly developed mammals would be equally 
intelligible, though they would be differently 
interpreted by Aquinas and Darwin. But ac- 
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cording to the doctrine of man’s creation by 
God, or even on the hypothesis of emergent 
evolution, there need not be—strictly speak- 
ing, there cannot be— a missing link between 
ape and man, for the emergent species is a 
whole step upward in the scale of life. Man is 
thus not one of several organic types which 
have become species through the extinction of 
intermediate varieties, and hence he differs 
from other animals not in an accidental, but 
rather in an essential manner — that is, he dif- 
fers in kind rather than degree. 

This issue concerning human nature is dis- 
cussed from other points of view in the chap- 
ters on Animal and Man. Here the issue, 
stated in terms of man’s origin, seems to in- 
volve three possibilities: special creation, evo- 
lution by descent from a common ancestor, 
and emergent evolution. But these three 
possibilities apply not only to man, but to the 
origin of every species which did not exist at 
the first moment of life on earth. 

The hypothesis of special creation does not 
seem to be held by the theologians, at least not 
in the tradition of the great books. The hy- 
pothesis of emergent evolution raises questions 
concerning the factors — natural or super- 
natural— which must be operative to cause the 
emergence of higher from lower forms of or- 
ganic matter. Whether or not Aristotle and 
Aquinas can supply an answer to these ques- 
tions in terms of their theory of matter’s 
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potentiality for a variety of forms, Darwin’s 
theory of descent with modification seems to 
be definitely opposed to the hypothesis of 
emergent evolution. Speaking as a Darwinian, 
James says that “the point which as evolution- 
ists we are bound to hold fast to is that all the 
new forms of being that make their appearance 
are really nothing more than results of the 
redistribution of the original and unchanging 
materials . . . No new natures^ no factors not 
present at the beginning, are introduced at 
any later stage.’’ 

In this dispute between two theories of evo- 
lution, docs not the solution depend in every 
case upon a prior question concerning the rela- 
tion of the species under consideration— 
whether or not it is possible for them to be or to 
have been devclopmentally connected by in- 
termediate varieties? If, for example, the 
evidence were to prove that man and ape, as 
they now exist in the world, are essentially 
distinct— different in kind— then no inter- 
mediate varieties could ever have existed to 
account for their descent from a common an- 
cestor. If, on the other hand, the evidence 
were to prove that they differ only in degree, 
then no difficulty stands in the way of the 
Darwinian hypothesis. The ultimate issue con- 
cerning the origin of species would thus seem to 
reduce to the problem of which meaning of 
“species” applies to the organic types in ques- 
tion. 
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Chapter 15: EXPERIENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


E xperience is regarded as a source of 
knowledge. It is also spoken of as contain- 
ing what is known. 

Sometimes it is identified with sense-percep- 
tion; sometimes it involves more-memory and 
the activity of the imagination. Sometimes it 
includes thoughts, feelings, and desires as well, 
all the contents of consciousness, every phase of 
mental or psychic life. The temporal flow of 
experience is then identified with the stream of 
consciousness. 

Experience may connote something which is 
private or public, subjective or objective- 
something which no man can share with an- 
other or something which is common to all men 
who live in the same world and who are ac- 
quainted with the same objects. 

There are still other divisions of experience: 
intuitive or aesthetic experience, religious ex- 
perience, and mystical experience. 

Experience is said to be that which makes a 
man expert in an art or in a sphere of practical 
activity. A man is better able to do or make 
that which he has much experience in doing or 
making* He is also better able to judge what 
should be undertaken or what has been ac- 
complished by others as well as by himself. In 
this connection experience is called practical, 
both because it is the result of practice and be- 
cause it is a means to be used in directing action. 
But it is also praised for the opposite reason— 
as something to be enjoyed for its own sake, 
serving no end beyond itself unless it be the 
enrichment of life by the widest variety of 
experiences. 

Thbsb are some of the myriad meanings of 
“experience’^— not all, but those which occur 
with major emphasis in the tradition of the 
great books. No author uses the word in all 
these seises. Some of these senses are contra- 


dictory. According to the context of the dis- 
cussion or the subject matter under considera- 
tion, the same author will shift from one mean- 
ing to another. j 

For example, in his account of the origin of 
science, Aristotle says that “out of sense-per- 
ception comes to be what we call memory, and 
out of frequently repeated memories ol[ the 
same thing develops experience; for a number 
of memories constitute a single experience.” 
The further product of experience— “the uni- 
versal stabilized in its entirety within the soul” 
—is obtained by abstraction and the related act 
of induction or generalization. Art or science 
arises, Aristotle writes, “when from many no- 
tions gained by experience, one universal judg- 
ment about a class of objects is produced.” 
Hence it can be said, he thinks, that from ex- 
perience “originate the skill of the craftsman, 
the knowledge of the man of science, skill in the 
sphere of coming to be and science in the sphere 
of being.” 

In the study of nature, experience, according 
to Aristotle, is essential for “taking a compre- 
hensive view of the admitted facts” which can 
come only from dwelling “in intimate associ- 
ation with nature and its phenomena.” In the 
context of ethical or political problems, he 
treats experience as the basis for a prudent 
judgment, which is not “concerned with uni- 
versals only,” but “must also recognize the par- 
ticulars.” This feet, Aristotle writes, explains 
“why some who do not know,” but who “have 
experience, are more practical than others who 
know.” In the field of poetry, as in moral mat- 
ters, it is the man of experience, according to 
Aristotle, who can best judge what is good or 
bad; he can “judge rightly the works pro- 
duced . . . and understand by what means or 
how they are achieved, and what harmonizes 
with what,” whereas “the inexperienced must 
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be content i£ they do not fiiil to set whether die 
work has been well or ill made.” 

Hobbes and William James also use the word 
for the possession of expertness or sound judg** 
ment in practical affairs, as well as in connection 
ifrith the origin or nature of knowledge. Hobbes, 
like Aristotle, says that “much memory, or 
memory of many things, is called Experienced 
He connects it with prudence. It is that knowl- 
edge, he writes, which “is not attained by rea- 
soning, but found as well in brute beasts as in 
man; and is but a memory of successions of 
events in times past, wherein the omission of 
every little circumstance altering the effect, 
frustrates the expectation of the most prudent.” 

For James, however, experience is usually 
identified with the stream of consciousness. 
“Experience moulds us every hour,” he writes, 
“and makes of our minds a mirror of the time- 
and-space-connections between the things in 
the world.” He distinguishes it from concep- 
tion, reasoning, or thought, and associates it 
with sensation and feeling. “The way of ‘experi- 
ence’ proper is the front door,” he writes, “the 
door of the five senses.” 

For the most part, experience is a term in 
psychological analysis, with implications for the 
development of theoretic knowledge or prac- 
tical wisdom. That is the way it is chiefly used 
by Aquinas, Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 
and flume, as well as the authors already men- 
tioned. It is still a term in the dimension of 
psychology when it is used by Plotinus and by 
the theologians to discuss the mystical union of 
the soul with God. 

But with Hume experience also is reality or, 
in his phrase, the realm of “matters of fiict and 
existence,” as opposed to “relations of ideas.” 
He tends to identify the order of nature with 
the succession of events in experience, though 
he also seems to conceive a “pre-established 
harmony between the course of nature and the 
succession of our ideas.” Nature, he goes on to 
say, “has implanted in us an instinct, which 
carries forward the thought in a correspondent 
course to that which she has established among 
external objects.” 

Hume’s difficulty or indecision with regard 
to the objectivity of experience does not appear 
in Kant, for whom experience ceases to be psy- 
chological in any subjective sense of that word; 


Hie order c£ nature— the object of the theo- 
retic sciences— fr the order Of expeiience. In 
Kant’s technical sense of mdgHche erfuhmng^ 
nature is the realm of all possible experience. 
His distinction between judgments of percep- 
tion and judgments of experience differentiates 
what for other writers is subjective sense-expe- 
rience, from knowledge of reality or of objects 
shared by many minds. 

Experience is the domain of such public ob^ 
jects precisely because its sense-materials are 
formed and ordered by the structure of the 
mind itself— by the forms of intuition and the 
categories of the understanding in a synthesis 
which Kant calls the “transcendental unity of 
apperception.” Without this synthesis, exptn* 
ence “would be merely a rhapsody of percep- 
tions, never fitting together into any connected 
text, according to rules of a thoroughly united 
(possible) consciousness, and therefore never 
subjected to the transcendental and necessary 
unity of apperception.” 

Though it may not seem possible, William 
James goes further than Kant in the conception 
of experience as a realm of being. Kant does not 
think that all possible experience circumscribes 
reality. “That which is not phenomenon,” he 
writes, “cannot be an object of experience; it 
can never overstep the limits of sensibility, 
within which alone objects are presented to us.’* 
In contrast to this phenomenal reality with 
which he identifies experience, Kant posits a 
noumenal world— a world of intelligible or 
supra-sensiblc beings. To this realm, Kant 
writes, belong those “possible things which are 
not objects of our senses, but are cogitated by 
the understanding alone.” Since the things 
Kant calls dhtg-an-sich are unconditioned, tl^t 
is, not subject as they are in themselves to the 
forms of intuition or the categories of the un- 
derstanding, they cannot have an empirical or 
sensible reality, but only an intelligible exist- 
ence. 

William James goes further in his Essa^ in 
Radical Empiricism^ when he takes experience 
as equivalent to the whole of reality; including 
the actual and the possible or imaginary 
concrete and the abstract, die objective and 
the subjective. AH differendations must be 
made within experience, and experience its<^ 
k neutni. with respect to all 
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ceptive of all. There can be no meaningful dis* 
tinction between experience and some other 
realm of existence. It is in thisall'inclusive sense 
that experience is said to be the central term in 
the philosophy of John Dewey when it func- 
tions as mind does for Hegel, substance for 
Spinoza, or being for Aquinas and Aristotle. 

We have gone from one extreme to another 
in passing from a purely psychological to some- 
thing like a metaphysical conception of expe- 
rience. These are opposite in a way which sug- 
gests the contrast between the practical and 
the aesthetic values of experience— the actively 
useful and the intrinsically enjoyable. At least 
the metaphysical identification of experience 
with all existence seems analogous to the aes- 
thetic ideal of a life which embraces every va- 
riety of experience. 

There is some intimation of this ideal in the 
lust for adventure which motivates Odysseus 
and his men. Dante, in fact, finds the secret of 
his character in the ardor of Odysseus “to be- 
come experienced of the world, and of the vices 
of men, and of their virtue,” which leads him 
“to pursue virtue and knowledge,” even to the 
point of his “mad flight.” 

There is some suggestion of this ideal of ex- 
perience in the unbounded vitality of Gargan- 
tua and Pantagruel, and in the enterprise of the 
Wife of Bath, in Chaucer’s tale. But the great 
poetic expression of this ideal is written in 
Faust— -in the worlds of experience Mephistoph- 
eles opens to the man who has wagered his soul 
for one ultimately satisfying moment. 

Whatever to all mankind is assured, 

1, in my inmost being, will enjoy and know. 

Seize with my soul the highest and most deep; 
Men’s weal and woe upon my bosom heap; 

And thus this self of mine to all their selves 

expanded, 

Like them I too at last be stranded. 

The basic issue concerning the role of experi- 
ence in the origin of knowledge, especially the 
organized knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
turns on whether it is the source or only a source. 
It is rarely if ever supposed that nothing can be 
learnt from experience, or that everything 
worth learning can come to be known entirely 
from experience. During the early cen- 
turies of Christianity, devoutly religious men 


preached that God has revealed to man all he 
needs to know in order to live well and be saved. 
But this extreme position rejects the construc- 
tions of reason as well as the materials of ex- 
perience. 

Among philosophers and scientists, concerned 
with what man can learn by the exercise of his 
own powers, the controversy over experience 
usually involves a distinction between the senses 
and the reason or intellect. As indicated in the 
chapters on Idea, Mind, and Sense, whether 
this distinction can be validly made is itself a 
major issue in the tradition of the great books. 
Those who make it, however, tend to ifegard 
experience as something which results from the 
activity of the senses. For them the problem is 
whether our ideas— the general notions or\con- 
cepts that enter into our scientific judgnicnts 
and reasoning— come from sense-experiel^fce, 
which either is or originates from the percep- 
tion of particulars. The contrast between the 
particular and the universal, between percept, 
sense-impression, or concrete image on the one 
hand, and concept or abstract idea, on the 
other, lies at the heart of the problem. 

One possibility is that the mind, by processes 
of abstraction or induction, somehow draws all 
its concepts and generalizations from experi- 
ence. Aquinas is representative of this view. He 
adopts Aristotle’s notion that the intellect is 
“like a tablet on which nothing is written.” 
This tabula rasa depends upon the senses and 
the imagination for the materials out of which 
concepts are formed. “For the intellect to un- 
derstand actually,” Aquinas writes, “not only 
when it acquires new knowledge, but also when 
it uses knowledge already acquired, there is 
need for the act of the imagination and of the 
other powers.” 

Without experience the mind would remain 
empty, but experience itself does not fiill the 
intellect with ideas. The activity of the sensi- 
tive faculty is not by itself the cause of knowl- 
edge. The perceptions and images furnished by 
sense-experience, Aquinas writes, “need to be 
made actually intelligible,” and this requires 
the activity of the intellect, not merely its pas- 
sivity in receiving impressions from experience. 
For this reason, he concludes, “it cannot be 
said that sensitive knowledge is the total and 
perfect cause of intellectual knowledge, but 
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rather that it is in a way the material cause/* 
Although experience is the indispensable source 
of the materials on which the intellect actively 
works, knowledge worthy of the name of sci- 
ence or of art does not come from experience 
alone. 

Thus we sec that those who, like Aquinas, 
afBrm that there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not previously in the senses do not 
mean to imply that the materials of sense- 
experience reach the intellect untransformed. 
On the contrary, the primary contribution of 
the intellect is the translation of experienced 
particulars into universal notions. Nor do those 
who, like Bacon, affirm that the principles of 
knowledge are obtained by induction from 
experience necessarily imply that all knowl- 
edge is directly drawn from experience. To the 
extent that deductive reasoning is a way of 
learning new truths, the truths thus learned 
derive from experience only indirectly. Their 
direct source is truths already known, which 
must in turn have come from experience by 
induction. 

Harvey criticizes those who misconceive the 
part which reason should play in relation to the 
senses. In the field of his own inquiries, “some 
weak and inexperienced persons,” he writes, 
“vainly seek by dialectics and far-fetched argu- 
ments, either to upset or establish things that are 
only to be founded on anatomical demonstra- 
tion, and believed on the evidence of the senses. 

. . . How difficult it is,” he continues, “to teach 
those who have no experience, the things of 
which they have not any knowledge by their 
senses!” 

As in geometry, so in all the sciences, ac- 
cording to Harvey, it is the business of reason 
“from things sensible to make rational demon- 
stration of the things that are not sensible; to 
render credible or certain things abstruse and 
beyond sense from things more manifest and bet- 
ter known.’* Science depends upon both reason 
and sense; but sense, not reason, is the ultimate 
arbiter of what can be accepted as true. “To 
test whether anything has been well or ill ad- 
vanced, to ascertain whether some fiilsehood 
does not lurk under a proposition, it is impera- 
tive on us,” Harvey declares, “to bring it to the 
proof of sense, and to admit or reject it on the 
decision of sense.” 


The poebgoing views are not a necessary con- 
sequence of the distinction between the Acui- 
ties of sense and reason. The theory of innate 
ideas presents another possibility. As expressed 
by Descartes, for example, this theory holds 
that there are “purely intellectual [ideas] which 
our understanding apprehends by means of a 
certain inborn light.” Hence it would seem that 
experience can be dispensed with, except for 
its value in dealing with particulars. But for 
most of the writers who take this view, experi- 
ence, in addition to providing acquaintance 
with particulars, acts as the stimulus or the 
occasion for the development of the seeds of 
knowledge implanted in the mind at birth. Al- 
though he rests his metaphysics on the innate 
ideas of self and God, Descartes also appeals to 
experimental knowledge in the sphere of natural 
science. To answer such a question as, “what is 
the nature of the magnet ?” the inquirer must 
“first collect all the observations ►with which 
experience can supply him about this stone, 
and from these he will next try to deduce its 
character.” 

The extreme position which denies any role 
to experience can be taken only by those who 
think that the growth of actual knowledge 
from innate ideas requires no outside impetus; 
and perhaps also by those who make ideas the 
objects of the mind’s intuitive apprehension. It 
is questionable whether anyone goes to this 
extreme without the qualification that, for par- 
ticulars at least, sense-experience is knowledge. 

The other extreme— that experience is the 
only source of knowledge— is approached by 
those who deny the distinction in faculties, 
and substitute for the duality of sense and 
reason, each with its characteristic contribution 
to human knowledge, a distinction between the 
function of perceiving and that of reworking 
the received materials. Hiough in different 
ways. Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume all 
appear to take this position. 

They represent, according to James, “the 
empirical school in psychology.” He tries to 
summarize their view by saying that “if aU the 
connections among ideas in the mind could be 
interpreted as so many combinations of sense- 
data wrought into fixity • . . then experience in 
the common and legitimate sense of the word 
would be the sole Ashioner of the mind” % 
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ia othpr. words, all that is done with the acnsair 
tioQs, imprcssi<ms, or kleas-**whatever temt is 
used for the original data of experience-^-con- 
sists in their reproduction by memory and im* 
agnation, and their comparison, combination, 
and connection in various ways to produce 
complex ideas, judgments, and trains of reason* 
ing, then the entire content of human knowl- 
edge can be reduced to elements derived ex- 
clusively from experience. 

Whether thb position is taken with or without 
qualification depends on the disposition that is 
made of the problem of universals or abstrac- 
tions, which is more fully discussed in the chap- 
ters on Idea, Sense, and Universal. Locke’s 
treatment of abstract ideas and the special con- 
sideration given by Hume to the concepts of 
mathematics suggest that there are kinds or 
aspects of knowledge which cannot be accounted 
Jbr by reduction to experience. Both men in- 
troduce a certain qualification upon their em- 
piricism. However slight that may be, it does 
not appear in Hobbes and Berkeley, for they 
completely deny the existence of abstract or 
universal notions in the mind. If **abstract,” 
“universal,” or “general” applies to names 
alone, then the mind or understanding adds 
nothing to, and does not radically transform, 
the materials of experience. 

The controversy concerning experience and 
knowledge can also be stated in terms of the 
opposition between the a priori and the a poste- 
riori, These terms are sometimes used to signify 
what is possessed before and what comes after 
or from experience, and sometimes they are 
used to indicate, without reference to the time 
order, what is independent of and what is de- 
pendent upon experience. 

The distinction between the a priori and the 
a pooeriori is not made in the same way with 
respect to propositions or judgments and with 
respect to reasoning or inference. The distinc- 
don and its signifi^ce for science and phi- 
losophy are discussed in the chapters on Judg- 
ment and Reasoning. It is suifident here to 
point out that an a priori judgment is not 
deteroutied by experience nor does it need 
empirical verification. 

; It ^^%nt first be supposed that those who 
that experience is just oee— 


not the only^^-scniroe knowledge would also 
agree that some judgments, espec^y the basic 
propositions of sdonoe, are a priori. But this 
does not appear to be the case. Bacon, for ex- 
ample, like Aristotle, holds that the principles 
of the various sciences are derived by induction 
from experience. “There are and can exist,” he 
writes, “but two ways of investigating and dis- 
covering truth. The one hurries on rapidly from 
the senses and particulars to the most general 
axioms, and from them, as principles and their 
supposed indisputable truth, derives and dis- 
covers the intermediate axioms. . . . The other 
constructs its axioms from the senses an(|l par- 
ticulars, by ascending continually and gradu- 
ally, till it finally arrives at the most ^neral 
axioms.” All axioms, on this view, are a posi tori 
propositions. 

Descartes and Kant, wliile dificring in ' the 
terms of their analysis, think, as we have s^n, 
that the mind itself provides the ground for 
certain judgments which are therefore a priori. 
It does not even seem to be the case that those 
who make experience the only source of knowl- 
edge regard all propositions as a posteriori, 
Hume’s treatment of mathematical propqsi- 
tions and James’ treatment of axioms or nec- 
essary truths seem to be the exceptions here. 

There is still another way in which the issue 
can be stated. The question is whether human 
knowledge extends to objects beyond experi- 
ence, to things or beings which are not sensible 
and which transcend all possible experience. 

Again it might be supposed that those who 
take an a posteriori view of the origin of knowl- 
edge would also limit apprehension to things 
cxpcrienccable. But Aristotle and Aquinas seem 
to say that the origin of knowledge from experi- 
ence does not restrict the knowable to things 
capable of being experienced. Aquinas cites 
Aristotle’s work on the heavens to show that 
“we may have a scientific knowledge” of things 
we cannot experience, “by way of negation and 
by their relation to material things.” He would 
hold what is true of astronomy to be even more 
the case in metaphysics and theology. Even 
though all our concepts are abstracted from 
experience, we can by means of them reach bc^. 
yond the sensible world to purely intelligible 
realities^to immaterial and non-$en$ible beings 
or aspects of being. Locke, who may be tibougbt 





even more than Aristotle or Aquiaas 

m liis insistence on the empirical origin of 
knowledge,, goes as &r as they do in affirming 
man's knowledge of God and the soul. 

Hume, in contrast, holds that knowledge 
may go beyond experience only if it is knowl- 
edge of the relation of our ideas, as exemplified 
in the science of mathematics. Precisely because 
mathematics is not knowledge of matters of 
fact or real existence, its propositions are, ac- 
cording to Hume, “discoverable by the mere 
operation of thought, without dependence on 
what is anywhere existent in the universe." 
But with regard to “matters of fact," Hume 
thinks that “experience is our only guide." 

Any science which claims to be knowledge of 
reality or existence rather than of the relations 
between ideas, is thus limited to the realm of 
experienceable objects. According as the ob- 
jects of a science fall within experience, so also 
must its conclusions be verified by reference to 
experience. Experience is the ultimate test of 
what truth there is in the propositions of natu- 
ral science. Only the propositions of mathe- 
matics can have a validity which does not re- 
quire empirical verification. 

By these criteria Hume challenges the valid- 
ity of metaphysics or natural theology. Such 
disciplines claim to be knowledge of real exist- 
ences, but their objects are not experienceable 
and their conclusions cannot be empirically 
verified. The existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul may be objects of faith, 
but they are not verifiable conclusions of sci- 
ence; nor for that matter can metaphysics give 
us scientific knowledge of the ultimate con- 
stitution of the physical world if that involves 
knowledge of substances and causes which lie 
behind the phenomena and outside of experi- 
ence. “All the philosophy in the world," Hume 
writes, “and all the religion . . . will never be 
able to carry us beyond the usual course of 
experience." 

Kant, like Hume, limits theoretic knowledge 
to mathematics and the study of nature, A 
metaphysics which pretends to know objects 
outside the phenomenal order cannot be de- 
fended. "The imderstanding has no power to 
decide," he writes, “whether other perceptions 
besides those which belong to the total of our 
possible txptmDot [dost], and consequently 


whether sonl^ other ^eie o£ matter exists.^ 
What t<!anscends all possible experience, in 
other words, cannot be known, at least not in 
the manner of the speculative sciences; only the 
moral sciences, proceeding in a different fiisfaioa, 
have access to the realm of the supra-sensiUe. 

Kant’s position seems to resemble HumeY 
But it involves a quite different conception of 
mathematics and natural science, especially the 
latter, which Kant divides into pure and em- 
pirical physics. Kant identifies “pure physic” 
with the “metaphysic of nature" in distinction 
from the “metaphysic of morals,” the one a 
theoretic, the other a practical science. For 
Kant the principles of both mathematics and 
pure physics are a priori rather than a posteriori; 
the objects of both are objects of actual or 
possible experience. 

In the classification of sciences, the natural 
sciences are usually set apart from mathematics, 
as well as from metaphysics, by being caHed 
“cmpiricar* or “experimental," These names 
signify not merely the inductive method by 
which the knowledge is obtained from experi- 
ence; they also imply that hypotheses, however 
formulated, and conclusions, however reached, 
must be verified by the facts of experience. 
Newton states it as a rule of reasoning “in ex- 
perimental philosophy [that] we are to look 
upon propositions inferred by general induction 
from phenomena as accurately or very nearly 
true, notwithstanding any contrary hypotheses 
that may be imagined, till such time as other 
phenomena occur, by which they may either 
be made more accurate, or liable to exceptions." 
In similar tenor, Lavoisier says that ^*we ought, 
in every instance, to submit our reasoning to 
the test of experiment, and never to search for 
truth but by the natural road of experiment 
and observation." 

The two words “empirical" and “expert 
mental" should not, however, be used inter- 
changeably. No science can be experimental 
without being empirical, but, as the chapter on 
Astronomy indicates, the converse dm not 
appear to be true. 

There seem to be three diffiemit types o£ 
experience from which knowledge can be de- 
rived: (i) the ordinary cverydky experienbei 
which men accumulate without makkig 
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specud effort to investigate, explore, or test; 
(2) the special data of experience which men 
collect by undertaking methodical research and 
making systematic observations, with or with- 
out apparatus; and (3) experiences artificially 
pioduced by men who exercise control over the 
phenomena and with respect to which the ob- 
server himself determines the conditions of his 
experience. “Those experiences which arc used 
to prove a scientific truth,” James writes, “are 
for the most part artificial experiences of the 
laboratory, gained after the truth itself has been 
conjectured.” 

Of these three only the last is an experimental 
experience. The first type of experience may be 
employed by the scientist, but it is seldom suffi- 
cient or reliable enough for his purposes. The 
distinction between the empirical sciences which 
are and those which are not experimental turns 
on the difference between the second and third 

types- 

It is not always possible for the scientist to 
perform experiments, as, for example, in as- 
tronomy, where the phenomena can be me- 
thodically observed and exactly recorded, but 
cannot be manipulated or controlled. Among 
the great books of natural science, the biological 
writings of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, and 
Darwin, the astronomical works of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, and the clin- 
ical studies of Freud are examples of scientific 
works which arc more or less empirical, but not 
experimental. In contrast, Galileo’s Two New 
Sciences, Newton’s Optics, Harvey’s Motion of 
the Heart and Blood, Lavoisier’s Elements of 
Chemistry, and Faraday’s Experimental Researches 
in Electricity represent empirical science which 
has recourse to experimentation at crucial 
points. 

On the side of their production, experiments 
are like inventions. They do not happen by 
chance or without the intervention of art. They 
are usually performed under carefully controlled 
conditions and by means of apparatus artfully 
contrived. This explains the interplay between 
technology and experimental science. Progress 
in each occasions progress in the other. 

On the side of their utility, experiments seem 
to serve three different though related purposes 
in sciendSBc work. In those branches of physics 


which are both mathematical and experimental, 
the experiment enables the scientist to make 
exact measurements of the phenomena and so 
to determine whether one or another mathe- 
matical formulation fits the observable facts of 
nature. Investigating accelerated motion, Gali- 
leo seeks not only to demonstrate its definition 
and its properties, but also to show that “ex- 
perimental results . . . agree with and exactly 
correspond with those properties which have 
been, one after another, demonstrated by us.” 

The experiment of the inclined plane yields 
measurements which exemplify those ratios be- 
tween space ahd time that arc detcrmiijed by 
one rather than by another mathematical defini- 
tion of the acceleration of a freely falling body. 
The experiment is thus used to decide lilWeen 
two competing mathematical theories, choking 
that one “best fitting natural phenomcna.\’ In 
those sciences, Galileo writes, “in which mathe- 
matical demonstrations are applied to natural 
phenomena ... the principles, once established 
by well-chosen experiments, become the foun- 
dation of the entire super-structure.” 

Concerned with the phenomena of heat, 
Fourier makes the same point concerning the 
relation of mathematics and experiments. 
“Mathematical analysis,” he says, “can deduce 
from general and simple phenomena the ex- 
pression of the laws of nature; but the special 
application of these laws to very complex effects 
demands a long series of exact observations” 
for which experiments are needed. 

In addition to testing hypotheses and provid- 
ing measurements whereby mathematical for- 
mulations can be applied to nature, experiments 
function as the source of inductions. A crucial 
experiment constitutes a single clear case from 
which a generalization can be drawn that is 
applicable to all cases. Newton’s optical experi- 
ments are of this sort. He calls this use of ex- 
periments “the method of analysis.” It consists 
in “making experiments and observations, and 
in drawing general conclusions from them by 
induction. . . . And although the arguing from 
experiments and observations by induction be 
no demonstration of general conclusions, yet it 
is the best way of arguing which the nature of 
things admits of.” 

A third use for experiments is in the explora- 
tion of new fields of phenomena, for purposes 
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of discovery rather than of induction or veri- 
fication. Hypotheses may result from such ex- 
plorations, but in the first instance, the experi- 
mentation may be undertaken without the 
guidance of hypotheses. This employment of 
experimental technique is illustrated by Fara- 
day’s remark that “the science of electricity is 
in that state in which every part of it requires 
experimental investigation, not merely for the 
discovery of new effects, but what is just now 
of far more importance, the development of the 
means by which the old effects are produced.” 


Experimental exploration, apart from the 
direction of hypotheses, seems to be a procedure 
of trial and error. Experimentation in this sense 
reflects what Hippocrates had in mind when he 
spoke of “the experiment perilous.” In the 
work of Hippocrates at the very beginning of 
empirical science, recourse to experiment, far 
from being the most prized technique, signified 
a lack of scientific knowledge. Only the physi- 
cian who could not cure the patient by art 
based on science took the risk of experimenting 
—of proceeding by trial and error. 
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35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch i, 
sect 1-8 121a-123a esp sect 2 121b-c 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30 418c 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
20-sect viii, div 74 4S8a-484c passim, esp 
sect iv, div 28-SECT v, div 38 460d-466c, 
SECT VII, div 58-61 476a-478a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14a-15c; 45d-46a; 47d- 
r :48a; S3b-54b; 56d-57b; 58c'59b; 6Sd-66d; 
72c-73a; 176d-177a; 225c-226b / Practical 
l^basm, 308a-b 


53 James: Psychology, 185b'187b; 232b-238b esp 
235a-236a; 260a-261a; 317b-318a; 852b-858b 

2. Experience in relation to the acts of the mind 

7 Plato: Meno, 179d-183a / Phaedo, 224a'225a; 
228a-230c / Republic, bk vii, 392c-393c / 
Theaetetus, 534d-536b 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 19 
136a'137a,c / Metaphysics, bk i, ca 1 499a- 
500b 

12 LvcKis.Tivs: Nature of Things, bk iv [379-521] 
49a-51a esp [469-521] 50b-51a 

18 Augustine: Corifessions, bk x, par 12-36 
74b-80d esp par 14 74d'75a, par 26 78a-b, 
par 31 79c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 54, 
A 5 288a-d; q 58, a 3, rep 3 301d'302d; q 64, 
A I, REP 5 334a-335c; q 84, aa 5-8 446c-451b; 
part i-ii, q 40, A 5 795d-796c; a 6, ans and 
REP 3 796c-797a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part mi, q 
112, A 5, ANS and REP 1,5 3S9c-360c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 332a'335c 
esp 334 C'd 

31 Descartes: Ruks, xii, 22c-23a / Discourse, 
PART III, 50b-d / Meditations, 1 75a-77c esp 
75d-76c / Directions and Replhs, 229d-230d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 21, prop 40-42 387a' 
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35 Locks: Humtm VndcrstaiuSngt bk u« cii i, 
SECT 2-5 l, 2 ibrl 22 b; sect 20*25 126d427d 
42 KhKr: Pure Re^uMt U^M?; 14«h;; 22«,e; 
23a-24a; 34a<c; 39a-c; 42a; 45d'45a; 47c<48a; 
53b-54b; 58a-59b; 61a-64a; 66a-d; 72c-8Sd 
esp 72c'74b; 89c-91d; 93d-94b: 98c; 109d* 
110a; 115b>c; 153a-c; 199b>c / Fund. Pm. 
Metaphysic of Morals^ 253a-b; 282b'C / 
Practical Reason^ 308a-b; 329b>c / Judgement^ 
461a^462d; 472c>d; 482d>483d; 492c-d; 516b; 
551a 552c; 562d'563b; 570b>572b; 603d; 
604b<c 

83 James: Psychology^ 2b'3a; 149b-152b csp 
152a'b; 299b<300a; 314a; 317b^319a; 325a; 
369a; 767b*768a; 851a-897b esp 851a'b, 
897ab 

2a. Memory and imagination as factors in or 
products of experience 

7 Plato: Phaedo^ 2282-2300 / Theaetetus^ 523d- 
524b / Philebus^ 621a-c 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics^ bk ii, ch 19 
l 99 '* 34 -ioo^] 136b'C / Metaphysics^ bk i, ch i 
[ 98 o* 28 - 98 i*i] 499a-b 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk x, par 12-36 74b- 
80d esp par 14 74d-75a, par 26 78a-b, par 31 
79c-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part z, 50d; part 11 , 
128c; PART IV, 267b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation^ 332a-335c 
esp 334C'd 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 59a-b 

31 Spinoza: EthicSt part 11 , prop 40 , schol i 
387b'388a 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk i, ch i, 
SECT 15 98d-99a; bk 11 , ch i, sect 2-8 121b- 
123a; sect 20 - 25 126d-127d; ch xii, sect 1-2 
147b-d; ch xviii, sect i 174a; sect 6 174c-d 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect 1 413a'b 
38 Rousseau: Inequalitys 341d-342a 
42 Kant: Pure Reasons 41c-42b; 54b-56c; 58a-b; 
61a-64a; 66 a-d; 76d-77a; 80c-d; 93d-94b; 
173b-174a / Practical Reason^ 319c-320b / 
Judgements 482d-483d; 492c-d; 493c-d; 506a- 
511a esp 509d-510a; 528d-530b; 542b-543c 

53 James: Psychologys lb-3b; 282a'291a esp 285b; 
327a-329a; 332b-336a; 385a-b; 424b; 433a- 
434a; 480a-b; 520a-b; 677b-678a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of DreamSs 363c'364b 

23. The empirical sources of induction, ab- 
straction, generalization 
8 Aristotle: Prior AnalytkSs bk i, ch 30 [46* 
18-28] 64a; bk ii, ch 23 [68'>i5-29] 90b-c / 
Posterior AnalyticSs bk i, ch i [71*1-6] 97a; ch 
18 lllb-c; GH 31 120a-c; bk 11, ch a [90*24-30] 
123b-c; CH 7 [92*34-'>i] 126b; ch 19 136a- 
137a, c / TopicSs bk i, mi 12 148d; ch 18 
Iio8*>7-i2] 152d; bk ii, ch 7 [ii3*3i-r33] 158d; 
BK VIII, OH I [i55'*35-i 56*7] 211d-212a; (156^ 
,10-^8} 212€-4 / PhysicSs bk i, ch z 259a-b; 
BK vu]^ CK I {252*19^] 3 SSd- 3 $ 6 h/ Heatms^ 
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BK lit, CH 7 [306^18] 397b-c / Germmion and 
Corruptions bk 1, ch 2 [3i<^-i4l 411c-d / 
Metaphysias bk i, ch z [980*25-981*12] 499b-c 
/ Soidt BK 1, ch 1 [402*11-403*2] 631d-631a 

9 Aristotle: EthkSs bk 1 , ch 4 [1095*30-^8] 
340c; BK VI, CK 8 [1142*12-19] 391b; ch 11 
[ii43^4-’»6] 392d-393a / Rhetorics bk n, CH 20 
[*393^5-'*3l 

18 Augustins: Christum Doctrines bk 11, ch 27 
650a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part i, q 79, 
AA 3-4 416a'418c; q 84, a 6 447c-449a; q 85, 
A i 451c-453c; a 3, ans 455b-457a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part ni, q 9, 
A 4 766b-767b; q 12 776c-779d passim 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generations 332a-335c 
esp 334c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancemeru of Learnings 43d-44c; 
57b-d; 59c / Novum Organums bk i, aph 19-26 
108b-d; APH 51 111c; aph 69-70 116a-117a; 
APH 100-106 127c-128c; bk 11, aph 10-15 
140c-149a 

31 Descartes: RuleSs 11, 2d-3a; vn, lOc-llc; 
xii, 24a-b; xiv, 2te-b / Discourses part vi, 
61d-62c / Objections and ReplieSs 167c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethkss part 11, prop 40, schol 1-2 
387b-388b 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk i, ch 1, 
SECT 15 98d-99a; bk ii, ch xi, sect 8-9 
145b-c; CH xxxii, sect 6 244b-c; bk hi, ch 
111, SECT 6-8 255c-256a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledges sect 107 
433d-434a 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect ni, niv 
19, 458a 

38 Rousseau: Inequalitys 341b-342b 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 14a-b; 45b-46a / Judge- 
ments 562d-563b 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity s 659a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Historys intro, 182d- 
183c; PART IV, 361a-b 

53 James: Psychologys 303a; 329a-331b; 674a- 
677a passim; 858a-865b esp 860b-862a, 864a- 
865a 

54 Freud: InstinctSs 412a 

2c. The transcendental or innate structure of 
the mind as a condition of experience 

42 Kant; Pure Reasons 14a-108a,c esp 14a-15c, 
23a-33d, 41c-42b, 48d-51d, 53b-55a» 56d- 
59b, 66d-93c, 99a-101b; 112d-113a; 115d; 
128c-d; 166c-171a; 173b; 176d-177a; 192a-b; 
199b-c; 207c-d; 213d-215a / Fund. P^. Meta- 
physic of MoralSs 282b-c; 283b / Practical 
Reasons 308a<’b; 309d-310a; 350b-c / Juj^- 
ments 471b-c: 482d; 492c-d; 51Sd-516b; 520a; 
552b-c; 562d-563b; 570b-572d csp 570c-d, 
572b-c; 573a-c; 603d; mh<; 6iao>d 

53 James: Psychohgys 232b-238b op 232b-233b, 
235a-b; 260a'261a; 627a-63Sa passtm, e^ 
629a-631a; 8Sla-890a esp 8$lM62a, 865a* 
868a, 881b [£q 3], 889a 
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(2. B/^^erience in relation to the acts ef die 
mind.) 

2d* The a priori and a posteriori in judgment 
and reasoning 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 3 
[72*>25--33] 99c; bk ii, ch 19 136a>137a,c / 
Physics, BK I, CH i 259a'b / Metaphysics, bk i, 
CH I 499a’500b; bk vii, ch 3 [io29*33-**i2j 
552a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a i, 
REP 2 10d41d; A 2 lld'12c; Q 3, a 5, ans 
17c-18b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q ii 2, 
A 5, ANS and REP 1,5 359C'360c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 332a'335c 

31 Descartes: Rules, ii, 2d-3a / Meditations, 
HI 81d'89a esp 88 C'd / Objections and Replies, 
PROP i-ii 132b>c; 215b>c; 224b, d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop ii 358b'359b; 
PART II, prop 40, SCHOL 2 388a'b 

3S Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch 
sect 15-16 98d>99c; sect 23 101bd02a; bk 
IV, ch IX, sect I 349a; ch xi, sect 13-14 
357d-358c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
20-SECT V, DIV 38 458a'466c csp sect iv, div 
30 , 462a; sect x, div 89 490b'C; sect xi 
497b'503c passim; sect xii, div 131-132 
508d-509d passim 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14a-108a,c esp 14a' 20c, 
23a'24a, 25b'26b, 27b>28b, 29d'33d, 35b' 
36a, 41C'42b, 46a'48d, 57d'59b, 64b'66d; 
108b'd; 110a'113b; 115d'120c; 123d'124b; 
134C'd; 141d'142c [antithesis]; 146a; 170d> 
171a; 172c-173a; 174a; 177d; 179c-182b; 190c- 
191a; 192a-b; 199a; 209b-d; 211c-218d; 224a- 
227a; 228b-d; 230c-231c; 236d-237a; 244d- 
245a / Fund. ^in. Metaphysic of Morals, 253a- 
254d csp 253b, 254c-d; 268b-d; 283b / Prac- 
tical Reason, 307d'308b; 309b'd; 329d'330c / 
Science of Right, 405b-d / Judgement, 461a- 
475d csp 465c-467d, 474b-47Sd; 570b-572b; 
600d-603d esp 603a-b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445d-447a passim; 
475b, d [fn i] 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 182d- 
183c 

83 James: Psychology, 851a-890a esp 851a'b, 
859a-861b,889a-890a 

3. Experience in relation to organized knowl- 
edge: art and science 

7 Plato: Gorgias, 253a 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 30 [ 46 * 
18 - 28 ] 64a / Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 19 
136a-137a,c / Heavens, bk iii, ch 7 [ 306 * 6 - 18 ] 
397b-c / Generation and Corruption, bk 1 , ch 2 
[ 316 * 5 - 14 ] 411c-d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i 
499a-500b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 [ii 8 o*»i 3 -ii 8 i** 
tZ] 435b'436a,c 


10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 1-8 la- 
3b / Aphorisms, ^ect i, par 1 131a 
21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, ii [46-105] 
108b-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 60c-61a; part ii, 
128d-129b 

28 Harvey: Circulation of the Blood, 322d-323d; 
324c'd / On Animal Generation, 331b'335c 
csp 334c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 16a / "No- 
vum Organum, bk i, aph 98 126d-127b 

31 Descartes : Rules, n, 2d'3a / Discourse, part 
1, 44a-c; part vi, 61b-d / Meditations, i 75a- 
77c esp 75d-76c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 40, schol 2 
388a-b 

33 Pascal:* PensSes, 396 240b j 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 1, 
sect 1-8 121a-123a csp sect 2 121b'^ ch xi, 
sect 15 146d-147a \ 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30-32 
418c-419a; sect 43 420d > 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
20-sect V, DIV 38 458a-466c passim, esp sect 
V, DIV 36, 465a-d [fn i], 465c; sect vii, div 
60 477a-c; sect viii, div 65 479b-480a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14a-15c; 72c-85d csp 
72c- 74b, 82a-b / Judgement, 562d'563b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 281b-c 
47 Goethe: Faust, part i [522-601] 15a-16b 
54 Freud: General Introduction, 449c-451b 

3a* Particular experiences and general rules as 
conditions of expertness or skill: the 
contrast between the empiric and the 
artist 

7 Plato: Charmides, 6d-7b / Phaedrus, 136b-c / 
Gorgias, 253a; 261a-262a; 280d-282b; 287d- 
288b / Republic, bk i, 303a-304a / Theaetetus, 
516a / Philebus, 633a-c / Laws, bk iv, 684c- 
685a; bk ix, 745a-b 

8 Aristotle : Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 30 [46* 
18-28] 64a / Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 19 
[100*3-9] 136c / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i 
[98o'»25-982*i] 499b-500b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1 , ch 13 [1102*15-26] 
347c; BK II, CH I 348b,d-349b passim; bk hi, 
ch 8 [1116^3-15] 362d-363a; bk vi, ch i 
[1138^25-34] 387b; BK X, ch 9 [ii8o*>i5- 
ii8i'*i 2] 435b-436a,c / Politics, bk hi, ch 11 
[i28i'*40-i 282*6] 479d 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 1-8 la- 
3b; par 20 7b-d / Epidemics, bk hi, sect hi, 
par 16 59b-c / Surgery, par i 70b / Articula- 
tions, par 10, 94d / The Law 144a-d 
10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk h, ch 9 , 195c- 
196a 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk iv, ch 3 
676a-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 60c-d 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 66a-b;368a-377d passim, 
esp 377a-d; 450d-451a; 523c-524ft 
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30 Bacw: Advancmetu of Learnings 5b'6a; 48d- 
49a; 53a>b; 56c<57b; 74b-d; 82c>d / Novum 
Organum^ bk i» aph 64 114b; bk ii, aph 44-52 
175d>195d 

31 Descartes: Discourse^ part vi, 61b-c 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect v, div 36, 
465a<d [fn i]; 465c; sect viii, div 65, 479d- 
480a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 296b,d-297c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 361d-365c 

53 James: Psychology, 666b'667a; 673a-674b; 
689b'690a 

54 Freud: Psycho-Analytic Therapy, 125a 

33 . The issue concerning the role of experience 
in science 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 224a-225a; 228a-230c / Re- 
public, BK VI, 383d'388a; bk vii, 391b-398c / 
Timaeus, 455a-c / Theaetetus, 534d>536b / 
Seventh Letter, 809C'810d 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 30 [ 46 * 
18 - 28 J 64a / Posterior Analytics, bk 1 , ch 13 
[78**3i-79®i61 108b-c; ch 18 lllb-c; ch 31 
120 a'C; bk ii, ch 19 1368-13 7a,c / Physics, 
bk 1, ch I 259a-b; ch 8 [ 191 ^ 24 - 34 ] 267a-b / 
Heavens, bk hi, ch 7 [ 306 * 6 - 18 ] 397b-c / 
Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 2 [ 316 * 5 - 
14 ] 411C'd / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [ 980 ^* 25 - 
982 * 1 ] 499b-500b; bk xi, ch 7 [ 1064 * 4 - 9 ] 
592b / Soul, BK I, ch I [ 402 ^* 1 1 - 403 * 2 ] 631d- 
632a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk hi, ch 2 
[5ii'*io-25] 35a-b / Parts of Animals, bk hi, 
ch 4 [666*7-10] 193d / Generation of Animals, 
BK HI, ch 10 [760^*27-32] 301d'302a / Ethics, 
BK X, ch 9 [ii8o'*r3-ii8r**i2] 435b-436a,c 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 1-8 la-3b 
/ Aphorisms, sect i, par 1 131a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 84, 
AA 6-8 447c-451b; q 96, a i, rep 3 510b- 
511b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 9, 
a 4 766b-767b; q 12 776c-779d passim 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, OOa-d; part ii, 
129a; part iv, 267a'b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 260c'261c; 285c-288a; 
291b-292d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, pref, la-b; bk 1 , 6a'7a; 
bk ii, 27b-c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 131a- 
138b passim 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 267b,d'268d; 
280c / Circulation of the Blood, 322d-323d; 
324c-d / On Animal Generation, 331b'335c; 
411c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 5b-c; 16a; 
44c; 57b-d / Novum Organum 105a-195d csp 
bk I, APH 64 114b, APH 95-103 126b- 128a 

31 Descartes: Rules, ii, 2d-3a; vii, 10 c- 12 a; 
XII, 24a-b / Discourse, part vi, 61b-62c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, ii, prop 40 , schol 1-2 
387b-388b 
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34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rulb iii-iv 270b- 
271b / Optics, bk hi, 543a-b 

34 Huygens: Light, ch i, 553a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 
XXIII, sect 3 204c-d; sect 205b- 206a; 
SECT 28-29 211b-212a; sect 32-37 212C'214b; 
BK HI, CH XI, sect 21-23 364d-305b; bk iv, 
CH HI, sect 14 316b-d; sect i6 317a-c; sect 
25-29 321a'323a passim; ch vi, sect 13 
335c-d; ch xh, sect 9-13 360d'362d; ch xvi, 
sect 12 370b-371a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30 418c; 
SECT 58-59 424a-b; sect 104 433a'b; sect 
107 433d-434a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
20-sect V, div 38 458a'466c passim; sect vii, 
DIV 48, 471b-c; DIV 60 477a-c; sect vhi, div 
65, 479b-c; sect xi, div 111-113 501b'502d 
csp DIV 1 12 501c-502a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 5a l3d; 14a-c; 15c-16c; 
31b-d; 46a'b; 58a'b; 66d-67b; 68a-69c;85a- 
b; 86d-87b; 94b-95a; 211c-218d / Fund, Prin. 
Metaphysic of Morals, 253a'254d csp 253b, 
254b-c; 263b-c; 273a-b / Practical Reason, 
295b-d; 312c-d; 329d-330c; 331a.332d / In- 
tro. Metaphysic of Morals, 387a'b / Judgement, 
562d-563b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445b-447a passim; 
475b,d [fn i] 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, Ic- 
2b; 6d'7a,c; part hi, 87b-c 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 774d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 3, 
lOa-lla / Philosophy of History, intro, 156c- 
190b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue 11, 
684a 

53 James: Psychology, 385a'b; 677b; 862a-884b 
esp 862a'865a, 867a, 884b 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 400d-401a / Instincts, 
412a-b / General Introduction, 545b-d / New 
Introductory Lectures, 815a 

4. Experience as measuring the scope of human 
knowledge 

4a, The knowability of that which is outside 
experience: the supra-sensible, the nou- 
menal or transcendent 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 94a; 113b-114a,c / Republic, 
BK VI, 383d-388a / Timaeus, 447b-d / Critias, 
478b-d / Parmenides, 489d-490d / Theaetetus, 
534c-536b 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk hi, ch i (298^15-24] 
390a'b / Memory and Rermniscence, ch z 
[449**3o-45o*io] 690C'd 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 5 [644^ 
21 - 645 * 5 ] 168c-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [265-328] 
4b-5a; bk ii [ 308 - 332 ] 19a-b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xi, ch 2-4, 323ar 
324a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 7 626b-e 
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(4. Ei^erimc0 a$ mmt$»frhg ^ Mcoj^ tf htm^m 
knowledge* 4«« Th9 kmwahUky ff that 
wbkb is omiMe es^^eritnce: At ss^a^ 
sensible, the neumenal er transcendent*) 

19 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica, part i, q 2, aa 
i~2 10d>12c; QQ 12-13 50b>7Sb; q 32 175d- 
180d; Q 77, A 1, REP 7 399C'401b; q 84, a 5 
446c-447c; a 6, rep 3 447c-449a; qq 87-88 
464d-473a; q 89, a 2 475a<d; q 94, aa 1-2 
501d504a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i-ii, q 112, 
A 5 359c-360c; part hi suppl, q 75 , a 3 , rep 2 
938a-939c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ paradise, iv [28-48] 
111a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part 1 , 54b-c; 78d''79a; 

PART II, 163a'-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays^ 291b-294b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 39d'40a; 
41b-d; 96d-97b 

31 Descartes: Discourse^ part iv, 53b'54b / 
Directions and Replies^ 215b'C 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost^ bk xii [552-587] 331a' 
332a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch i, 
sect 2-10 121b'123d; sect 19-24 126a'127c; 
CH XII, SECT 1-2 147b'd; ch xxiii, sect 2-3 
204b'd; SECT 6-7 205b'206a; sect 29 211d- 
212a; sect 32-37 212C'214b; bk hi, ch vi 
268b'2B3a passim, esp sect 9-1 i 270d'271d; 
BK IV, CH HI, sect 14 316b'd; sect 16 317a'C; 
SECT 25-29 321a'323a passim; ch xii, sect 
9-12 360d'362c passim; ch xvi, sect 12 370b' 
371a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 27 
418a>b; sect 135-142 440a-441c 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 11 455b' 
457b; SECT iv, div 20-sect v, div 38 458a' 
466c passim; sect vhi, div 81 487a; sect xi 
497b'503c passim; sect xh, div 119, 505a-b; 
DIV 127 507b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 308C'd 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, la'4a,c; 15c'16c; 19a; 
19d'20c esp 20a; 25b'26b; 27b'33d; 49C'59b 
esp 53b'54b; 86C'88c; 89C'91d; 93c'99a; 
101b'108a,c; 112b'd; 113c'115a; 117b'118a; 
119a'209d esp 121a'128b, 130b'145c, 153a'C, 
164a'165c, 173b'192d, 200C'209d; 218d'223d; 
227a'235a esp 231C'232b; 247a'b / Fund, 
Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 260d'261b; 281C' 
282d; 283d'287d / Practical Reason, 291a' 
293b esp 292a'C; 296a'd; 307d'314d esp 307d' 
308b, 309b, 310d'311d; 320C'321b; 327d' 
329a; 335C'337a,c; 337a'C; 349b'353d / Intro. 
Metaphysic of Morals, 383C'd; 383b,d'384a,c 
/ Judgement, 461a'C; 465a'C; 474b-475d; 
SOOC'd; 506d'507a; 510b'C; 543a; 543d'544a; 
547b'd; 551a'552c; 560c; 562a'564c; 570b' 
572b esp 570c-571c; 574b-577a; 579a; 581a' 
. b; 584C'd; 588d'589c; 594d [fn 1]; 599d' 
^ 000d;603a'604b; 606d^7c;609b'610a;611e- 
013a;r 


43.Veiificati<m by oxperieaoet cacperiende as 
the nteiiiiace lest triich 

7 Plato: RepttbUc, bk vh, 395c'396d; bk ix, 
421a-422b 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk 1 , ch 3 [27b*»i-i3] 
361C'd; BK HI, CH 7 [306*6-18] 397b'C / Soul, 
BK I, CH I [402'»i5-403*2] 631d'632a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk hi, ch 4 
[ 666 * 7 - 10 ] 193d / Motion of Animals, ch i 
[ 698 * 10 - 15 ] 233a / Generation of Animals, bk 
HI, CH 10 [ 76 o'» 27 - 35 ] 301d'302a / Ethics, bk 
II, CH 7 [ 1107 * 27 - 32 ] 352d'353a; bk x, ch i 
[ ii 72 * 34 -'> 7 ] 426b; ch 8 [ 1179 * 17 - 22 ] 433d' 
434a / Politics, bk ii, ch 5 [ 1264 * 1 - 11 ] 459a'b; 
BK VH, CH I [i323*33-'*7] 527b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 1 [418-426] 
6b; [6g5f-7oi] 9c; bk iv [469-521] 50tt>51a 

23 Hobbes: LemMs;!, PART HI, 165a 1 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 260c'261c; 28i5C'288a; 
291b-292d \ 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, THiim day, 
200 a'b \ 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268d / dircula- 
tion of the Blood, 322d'323d; 324C'd/ On 
Animal Generation, 331b-332a; 357b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 43d-44c / 
Novum Organum 105a'195d esp bk ii 137a- 
195d 

31 Descartes: Rules, ii, 2d'3a; xii, 22C'23a / 
Discourse, part vi, 66a'b / Meditations, i 75a' 
77c / Objections and Replies, 229d-230d 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 9 173b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rule hi 270b- 
271a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect h, div 14 
456b; sect x 488d'497b passim, esp div 86-91 
488d'491c; sect xi, div iio 501a-b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, ZBorZlo esp 36b'C; 77b-d; 
85b'd; 86b'87c; 91d-93b; 114d'115a; 146a- 
149d; 153a-c; 231b'C 

43 Federalist: number 6 , 40a'b; number 20 , 
78a'b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 450b'C; 461C'462a; 
463C'd 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 129a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 774d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 684a 

53 James: Psychology, 647b'648b; 863a'865a; 
879b-880b [fn 2]; 881a'b 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 819d'820a; 
879c 

The theory of experimeatation ia sdentific 
method 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk in, ch 2 199d- 
200 a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 377a'd 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 267b,d'268d / 
On Animal Generation, 331b'337a,c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 34b; 42a'C / 
Novum Organum 105a-195d / New Atlantis, 
210d'214d 
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31 DBS€AtLrEs: Pt$caumi part vi» 61c-32e 
34 Newton: Opt^s, bk in, S43a«1> 

42 Kant: Jitason, 5d-6c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry^ part i, 22c 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heta^ 175b 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity^ 774d 
50 Marx: Capital^ 6 c-d 

53 James: Psychology y SSSa^b; 677b 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures^ 579c 

Experimental exploration and discovery: 
the formulation of hypotheses 

28 Gilbert: Loadstoncy prep, la>b; bk i, 6a>7a; 

BK II, 27c-^d 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciencesy first day, 131a' 
138b; 157b'171b passim; third day, 203d' 
205b; 207d'208a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Hearty 273C'd; 280C'd; 
285c'd / On Animal Generationy 331b'333d; 
336b'd 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Leamingy 16a; 30d' 
31a; 34b; 42a-c / Novum Organumy pref 105a' 
106d; BK 1 107a'136a,c esp aph 8 107C'd, aph 
50 111b, APH 64 114b, APH 70 116b'117a, aph 
82 120d-121b, APH 99~ioo 127b'C, aph 121 

! 132b'd; bk 11 137a'195d passim / New Atlan- 

tisy 214a-b 

31 Descartes : Z)»a72/r{r,PART vi,61d'62c; 66a'b 

33 Pascal: Vacuumy 359a'365b / Equilibrium of 
Liquids 390a'403a passim, esp 390a'392a 

34 Newton: Principlesy bk hi, rule iii-iv 270b' 
271b; general schol, 3nb'372a / OptieSy 
bk I, 379a; 386b'455a; bk 11, 457a'470a; bk 
ii-iii, 496a'516a; bk hi, 543a'b 

35 Locke: Human Understandingy bk hi, gh vi, 
SECT 46-47 281d'282b; bk iv, ch xh, sect 
9-13 360d'362d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality y 329d'330a 
42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 387a'b 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 2a'b; 
PART 1, 10d'12d; 17a-20dcsp 17a; 22c'24a esp 
23c; 29d'33b 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a; 172a; 175b; 
184a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 440b,d; 
607a,c; 659a; 774d 

49 Darwin: Origin, of Species, 136b'139a passim 

53 James: Psychology, 126a'127a; 348a'357b paS' 
sim; 385a'b; 677b 

54 Freud: Instincts, 412a'b 

53. Experimental verification: the testing of 
hypotheses 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 49a-c 
10 Galen: Natural Pacukies, bk 1 , ch 13 173d' 
177a passim; bk hi, ch 2 199d'200a; ch 4 
201b'202c; ch 8 205a'207b 
21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, u [ 46 - 105 ] 
108b'd 

28 Gaul^so: Two New Sciences, first day, 148C' 
149c; 166d'168a; third day, 203d'205b esp 
20Sb; 207d-208c 


28 Harvby: MoriM of the Hem, 268d^273e eap 
268d, 273c; 286b'304a,c esp 286b<, 295d« 
296a / Circulatkn of ^ Bhod, 311c^l2e; 
324c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 34b / iVb- 
vum Organum, bk ii, aph 36 164a468d 

31 Descartes: Discoterse, part vi, 61d-62c; 
66a'b 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 368b'37Qa / Great Expert* 
ment 382a'389b passim / Weight of Air, 404a* 
405b; 425a'429a 

34 Newton: Principles, laws of motion, schol, 
19b'22a; bk ii, general schol 211b-219a; 
PROP 40, schol 239a'246b / Optics, bk 1, 
392a'396b; 408a'410b; 412a'416b; 453a'455a; 
BK HI, 543a'b 

34 Huygens: Light, pref, 551b'552a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xn, 
sect 13 362C'd 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry , prep, 2a'b: 
PART i, 32a'33a 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 181b 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 385b'C; 
440b,d; 467a'b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 12 ^%; 149d'150a 

53 James : Psychology, 865a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 291d'292a / 
New Introductory Lectures, 815a'b 

5c. Experimental measurement: the application 
of mathematics 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vh, 396C'd 
16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk 1, 24b'26a; bk n, 36b' 
39b; bk V, 143a'144a; 166a'167b 
16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk ii, 558b'559b; 567b; 586b'589a; 
BK IV, 705b'706a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk iv, 85c-89c; bk v, 
92a'93b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
136d'137c; 148d'149c; 164a'166c; third day, 
207d'208c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 286c'288c 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 46b'C / 
Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 44-47 175d' 
179c 

34 Newton: Principles, laws of motion, schol, 
20a'22a; bk i, prop 69 , schol, 131a; bk ix, 
general schol 211b-219a; prop 40 and 
schol 237b'246b 

34 Huygens: Light, ch i, 554b'557b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xv, DIV27 
460C'd 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pamt 1 , 
14b'c; 17a'20b; 22d'24a; 30a'32d; 3Sb'36a; 
41a'44d; part hi, 87d'90a; 91a'95a;96b'103b 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, I75b; l^^lX'lSSb 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electridiy, 277d'279a; 
316b'318c; 366d'371d; 444a'451a; 465d* 
467a,c; 768d'773d; 778b,d-793c 
53 Jambs :P4^^ibgy,56a'6(|a esp eib'64a; |26a; 
265a-268b; 341a^44b; 348a-359a 
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6* The man of experience in practical affairs 

6a. Experience as indispensable to sound judg- 
ment and prudence 

Apocrypha : Ecclesiasticus, 25 ; 34 :9-i i — (D) 

OT, Ecclesiasticus^ 25:5-8; 34:9-12 

4 Homer: Iliads bk ix [430-605] 61c>63b 

5 Sophocles: Philoctetes [50-122] 182d'183b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vn, 238b'C 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk i, 383d- 
384a; bk vii, 555b 

7 Plato: Republic, bk hi, 337b-338a; bk v, 
366a-c; bk vii, 400d-401c; bk ix, 421a-422b / 
Laws, bk I, 645b-652d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 3 [io94**29-io95* 
12] 340a-b; ch 4 [i095*30-'»i2] 340c-d; bk hi, 
CH 8 [iii 6'’3 -i 5] 362d'363a; bk vt, ch 7 
[ii4i*’i4-23] 390c'd; ch 8 [1142*12-19] 391b; 
CH II 392c>393b passim; bk x, ch 9 [1180^ 
I3 -ii 8 i**i 2] 435b-436a,c / Rhetoric, bk ii, 
CH 12 [i389*3]-cH 14 [1390'*! 1] 636b-638a 
passim 

10 Hippocrates: Articulations, par 10, 94d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 8, 114a'b 

14 Plutarch: Fabius-Perkles, 154a-d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
A I, rep 2 226c-227c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk 1 , stanza 
90-93 12b'13a / Knight's Tale [2438-2452] 
200a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 53c-54a; 60c-d; 
66d-67b; 67d-68a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 24a-c; 55d-62a esp Ola- 
62a; 63d-75a csp 66b-69d; 176c>180b; 450d' 
451a; 520b'522d 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act ii, 
sc II [163-173] 115b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, PARTii,340b-343a; 
345a-348c; 352b'356d; 360d-364a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 5b'6a; 79c- 
80a; 86b 89b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43a; 44a-c; 
PART III, 50b'd 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30-31 
418c-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 36, 
465a-d [fn 1]; 465c; sect viii, div 65, 479d- 
480a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 99d'100a; 274c 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 305d / Intro, Meta- 
physic of Morals, 387b 

43 Federalist: number 2, 32b-d; number 72, 
217d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 287b'C / Utilitarianism, 448d; 
450a-c;456a-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 106d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, S92d-593a 

SI Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 211a-213a; bk 
vix, 277a-278a; bk x, 424a-b; bk xii, 559d; 
BK Kill, 584c-585b 

S3 Jambs: Psychology, 13a-15a; 886b-888a 


6to7 

63. The role of experience in politics; the les- 
sons of history 

6 Herodotus: History, bk v, 178a-180a; bk vii, 
225c-d 

6 TmscYOiofLSx Peloponnesian War, BKi,354b'c; 
BK IV, 451a-b 

7 Plato: Gorgias, 288b-289b / Republic, bk vii, 
400d-401b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 3 [i094*’27-i095* 
ii] 340a; bk vi, ch 8 390d'391c; bk x, ch 9 
[ii8o'’i3-ii8i**24] 435b-436a,c / Politics, bk ii, 
CH 5 [1264*1-11] 459a'b; bk vii, ch 10 [1329* 
40-^35] 533d-534b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 4 
Ii359*^i9-“136o* 37] 599d-600d 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [441-493] 115a-116b; bk 
XI [243-295] 334b'336a 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 121a-122b / Falkus 141a- 

154a,c / Timoleon, 195a'b / Flamininits, 302d' 
303a / Alexander, 540b,d'549c / Demosthenes, 
692d-695d / Demetrius, 726a-d \ 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk iv, 71d-72b / Histories, 

BK 1, 189a-190b \ 

23 Machiavelli: Prince la'37d \ 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 67d-68a; part ii, 
112c-d; 128c-129b; part hi. 165a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 24a-25c; 68b'69d; 198c- 
200d; 450d-451a; 455d-456c 

30 Bacon: Advancement q/*2>tfrn/n^,4c-7c;85a-c; 
94b-d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch viii, sect 107 
49b-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 36, 
465a'd [£h i]; 465c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 411c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 284a-c; 449a; 632a- 
634a, c passim 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 13d; 194b; 326d 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 266d 
[fn2] 

43 Federalist: number 6, 39a; number 28, 
96c; number 38, 121b'122b; number 53, 
168b-169b; Number 72, 217d'218a; number 
85, 258d-259a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 320a-323a,c passim / Repre^ 
sentative Government, 357b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 155b'd; 
part iv, 367d'368b 

50 Marx: Capital, 7b 

7. Mystical or religious experience: experience 
of the supernatural 

Old Testament: Genesis, 15; 17:1-19:23; 22:1- 
18; 26:1-6; 28:10-22; 32:34-32; 46:1-4 / 
Exodus, 3-4; 7-11; 19; 24 / Numbers, 12; 
22:22-35 / Joshua, 3:7-8; 5:13-6:5— (D) Josue, 
3:7-8; 5:13-6:5 / Judges, 6:11-40; i^/ 1 Samuel, 
3; 16— (D) I Kings, 3; 16/7 Kings, 3:5-15; 
9:1-9 ; i9-~(77) III Kings, 3:5-15; 9:1-9; 19 / 
I Chronicles, iy—(D) I Paralipomenon, 17 / Job, 
38:1-42:8 / Isaiah, 6--(D) Isaias, 6 / Jeremiah, 
i^(D) Jeremias, 1 / Ezel^l, 1-4 csp i; 8-12 
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esp lo; 40-48 passim— (Z7) EzechieU 1-4 esp 
i; 8-12 esp 10 ; 40-48 passim / Daniel^ 7-12 / 
Hosea, 1 - 3 — (D) Osce, 1-3 / AmoSt 7-8 / 
Zechariaht 1 - 6 — (Z)) Zacharias^ 1-6 

New Testament: Matthew^ 1:20-25; 3:16-17; 
17:1-9; 28 / 1:1-38; 2:8-15,25-35 / 

2:2-4; 7*55-5^1 9*3-8; 10; 11:5-10; 12:7-11; 
16:9; 18:9-11; 22:6-11; 23:11; 26:13-18; 
27:2i-25-(D) 2:2-4; 7*55; 9:3"^*. 10; 

11:5-10; 12:7-11; 16:9; 18:9-11; 22:6-11; 
23:11; 26:13-18; 27:21-25 / // Corinthians^ 
12:1-9 / Revelation— ‘{D) Apocalypse 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xi 243a'249d 

5 Aeschylus : Prometheus Bound [640-886] 46d- 
49c 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [1500-1666] 
127d-129b 

5 Euripides: Iphigenia Among the Tauri [1-41] 
411a'b / Bacchantes 340a'352a,c 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [250-365] 490d-492c 
/ Progs 564a'582a,c / Plutus [620-747] 636d- 
637d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vii, 218d'220a 

13 Virgil: Aenetd, bk vi 211a*235a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vi, ch 4 23a-b / 
Fifth Ennead, tr hi, ch 17 226a-c; tr v, ch 
10-12 233b'234d; tr viii, ch 10-12 244C'246a 
/ Sixth Ennead, tr vii, ch 34-36 338b'339d; 
TR IX, CH 4 356a'b; ch 8-11 358b-360d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk viii, par 28-30 
60d-61c; bk ix, par 23-25 68a-c; bk x, par 65 
87d'88a / City of God, bk ix, ch 16 294a* 
295a; bk x, ch 13 307b'C; bk xvi, ch 6 426c* 
427a esp 426d; bk xxii, ch 29 614b-616d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, 
A 9 58b*59a; a ii, rep 2 59d*60d; part i-ii, 
Q 28, A 3, ANS 742a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 112, 
A 5, ANS and rep 1,5 359c*360c; part 111, q 9, 
A 2 764c-765a; q 10 767b-772a; part hi suppl, 
Q 92, A 1 1025c*1032b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy esp paradise, xxx- 
xxxiii 151d*157d 

22 Chaucer: Prioress's Tale [13,418-620] 392a- 
395b esp [13,577-592] 394b-395a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 160b; part hi, 
165d-166a; 174d-176d; 183d-185c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc i 29a*31c; 
sc II [160-258] 33b-34b; sc iv-v 35d-39a / 
Macbeth, act i, sc hi [1-88] 285b'286b; act 
IV, sc 1 300b*302b / Tempest 524a*548d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 95d'96c 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 277-288 222b*224b 


40 Gibbon: DecUne and Pall, 81a; 189b*191a; 
294d-296b; 605b*d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 476b*477a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 320c-321b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i ( 354 - 514 ] lla-14b; 
[ 1238 - 1321 ] 30b*32b; [ 2337 - 2604 ] 56b'63b; 
[ 3835 - 4398 ] 93b-108b; part ii [ 7005 - 8487 ] 
171b<206b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk in, 156d; 162b- 
164a, c; bk v, 219b-220a; bk xi, 525c*526b; 
bk XV, 631a*c 

52 Dostoevsky : Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 127b- 
137c; bk vii, 189a-191a,c 

53 James: Psychology, 847b<848a 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 688a'b 

8 . Variety of experience as an ideal of homan 
life 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 34 : 9 - 11 — (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 34 : 9-12 

4 Homer: Odyssey 183a*322d esp bk 1 [i-io] 
183a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vih, 409b-411d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 6, lllc*112a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vih, sect i 285a-b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 54-57 
85a*86a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvi [49-142] 
38c*39c 

22 Chaucer: Wife of Bath's Prologue[}<yii-i^io] 
256a-269b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 66b'69d; 74b-75a; 107a- 
112d; 458b-462c; 471a*472a; 478c-479c 

26 Shakespeare: Two Gentlemen of Verona, act 
I, sc hi [ 1 - 44 ] 232c*233a / 1st Henry IV 434a- 
466d / 2nd Henry IV 467a-502d / Hemy V, 
ACT I, sc 1 [ 22 - 66 ] 533b-c / As You Ukp It, 
ACT IV, sc I [ 21 - 41 ] 617b-c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43a; 44a-c 

33 Pascal: Pensfes, 34-38 177a-b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 
65 , 479d*480a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 164a-b; 274c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 88d 

43 Mill: IJberty, 293b-302c passim, esp 294c- 
295a; 320a'C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 302C'303b 

47 Goethe: Faust esp part i [1765-1775] 42b, 
[3217-3250] 79a-b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 11 , 37c- 
38a 

53 James: Psychology, 736b-737a 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: The discussion of the Acuities or the acts of the mind which arc related to experience) see 
Idea ic, 2b, 2e-2g; Induction la, 2; Judgment 8c; Knowledge 6b(i), 6c(4); Memory 
AND Imagination la, 3c, 5a~5b, 6c(i)--6c(2); Mind ia(i)-ia(2), ic(i); Reasoning ic, 4ci 
5b(3); Sense la, ic-id, 3c(5), 4b, 5a; Universal and Particular 4c. 

The consideration of the empirical foundations or sources of science and art, see Art 5; 
Dialectic 2a(i); Medicine 2a; Metaphysics 2c; Philosophy 3a; Physics 2; Science 
ib, IC, 5a; Sense 5b-5c. 

The discussion of experience in relation to the conditions or limits of human knowledge, 
see Induction 2; Knowledge 53-53(6); Memory and Imagination 6d; Metaphysics 
4 b; Mind 5 b. 

Other treatments of the empirical verification of hypotheses or theories, see Hypothesis 4d; 

Physics 4c; Science 5e; Sense 5c; Truth la. 1 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he human family, according to Rousseau, 
is “the most ancient of all societies and the 
only one that is natural.” On the naturalness 
of the family there seems to be general agree- 
ment in the great books, although not all would 
claim, like Rousseau, that it is the only natural 
society. The state is sometimes also regarded as 
a natural community, but its naturalness is not 
as obvious and has often been disputed. 

The word “natural” applied to a community 
or association of men can mean either that men 
instinctively associate with one another as do bees 
and buffaloes; or that the association in ques- 
tion, while voluntary and to that extent con- 
ventional, is also necessary for human welfare. 
It is in this sense of necessity or need that Rous- 
seau speaks of family ties as natural. “The chil- 
dren remain attached to the father only so long 
as they need him for their preservation,” he 
writes. “As soon as this need ceases, the natural 
bond is dissolved.” If after that “they remain 
united, they continue so no longer naturally, 
but voluntarily; and the family itself is then 
maintained only by convention.” 

Locke appears to attribute the existence of 
the human family to the same sort of instinc- 
tive determination which establishes familial 
ties among other animals, though he recognizes 
that the protracted infancy of human offspring 
make “the conjugal bonds . . . more firm and 
lasting in man than the other species of ani- 
mals.” Since with other animals as well as in 
the human species, “the end of conjunction 
between male and female [is] not barely pro- 
creation, but the continuation of the species,” 
it ought to last, in Locke's opinion, “even after 
procreation, so long as is necessary to the nour- 
ishment and support of the young ones, who 
are to be sustained by those who got them till 
they are able to shift and support for them- 
«elves..Thi$ rule,” he adds, “which the infinite 


wise Maker hath set to the works of His hands, 
we find the inferior creatures steadily obey.” 

Yet Locke does not reduce the association of 
father, mother, and children entirely tjb a di- 
vinely implanted instinct for the perpemation 
of the species. “Conjugal society,” he writes, 
“is made by a voluntary compact between man 
and woman, and though it consists chiepy in 
such a communion and right in one anotjier’s 
bodies as is necessary to its chief end, procrea- 
tion, yet it draws with it mutual support and 
assistance, and a communion of interests, too.” 

If the human family were entirely an instinc- 
tively formed society, we should expect to find 
the pattern or structure of the domestic com- 
munity the same at all times and everywhere. 
But since the time of Herodotus, historians and, 
later, anthropologists have observed the great 
diversity in the institutions of the family in 
different tribes or cultures, or even at different 
times in the same culture. From his own travels 
among different peoples, Herodotus reports a 
wide variety of customs with respect to mar- 
riage and the family. From the travels of other 
men, Montaigne culls a similar collection of 
stories about the diversity of the mores with 
respect to sex, especially in relation to the 
rules or customs which hedge the community 
of man and wife. 

Such facts raise the question whether the 
pattern of monogamy pictured by Locke repre- 
sents anything more than one type of human 
family— the type which predominates in west- 
ern civilization or, even more narrowly, in 
Christendom. Marx, for instance, holds that 
the structure of the family depends on the 
character of its “economical foundation,” and 
insists that “it is of course just as absurd to hold 
theTeutonic-Christian form of the family to be 
absolute and final as it would be to apply that 
character to the ancient Roman, the ancient 
486 
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Greek, or the Eastern forms which, moreover, 
taken together form a series in historic develop* 
ment.” 

Though the observation of the various forms 
which the human family takes has led some 
writers to deny the naturalness of the family — 
at least so far as its ‘"naturalness” would mean 
a purely instinctive formation— it has seldom 
been disputed that the &mily fulfills a natural 
human need. Conventional in structure, the 
&mily remains natural as a means indispensable 
to an end which all men naturally desire. “There 
must be a union of those who cannot exist with- 
out each other,” Aristotle writes, “namely, of 
male and female, that the race may continue”; 
and he goes on to say that this union is formed 
“not of deliberate purpose, but because, in 
common with other animals and with plants, 
mankind have a natural desire to leave behind 
them an image of themselves.” 

The human infant, as Locke observes, re- 
quires years of care in order to survive. If the 
family did not exist as a relatively stable organi- 
zation to serve this purpose, some other social 
agency would have to provide sustained care 
for children. But wherever we find any other 
social units, such as tribes or cities, there we 
also find some form of the family in existence, 
not only performing the function of rearing 
children, but also being the primitive social 
group out of which all larger groupings seem to 
grow or to be formed. Aristotle, for example, 
describes the village or tribe as growing out of 
an association of families, just as later the city 
or state comes from a union of villages. 

We have seen that the naturalness of the 
family— as answering a natural need— is not 
incompatible with its also being a product of 
custom or convention. The facts reported by 
Herodotus, Montaigne, and Darwin, which 
show the variability of families in size and 
membership, in form and government, do not 
exclude, but on the contrary emphasize, the 
further fact that wherever men live together 
at all, they also live in &milies. 

Whether or not the political community is 
also a natural society, and if so, whether it is 
natural in the same way as the family, are ques- 
tions reserved for the chapter on State. But 
it should be noted here that for some writers, 
for Aristotle particularly and to a lesser extent 
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for Locke, the naturalness of the fiunily not 
only points to a natural development of the 
state, but also helps to explain how, in the 
transition from the family to the state, paternal 
government gives rise to royal rule or absolute 
monarchy. Even Rousseau, who thinks that the 
family is the only natural society, finds, in the 
correspondence between a political ruler and a 
father, reason for saying that “the family . . . 
may be called the first model of political so- 
cieties.” 

In western civiuzation, a family normally 
consists of a husband and wife and their off- 
spring. If the procreation and rearing of off- 
spring is the function, or even a function, which 
the family naturally exists to perform, then a 
childless family cannot be considered normal. 
Hegel suggests another reason for offspring. He 
sees in children the bond of union which makes 
the family a community. 

“The relation of love between husband and 
wife,” he writes, “is in itself not objective, be- 
cause even if their feeling is their substantial 
unity, still this unity has no objectivity. Such 
an objectivity parents first acquire in their 
children, in whom they can see objectified the 
entirety of their union. In the child, a mother 
loves its father and he its mother. Both have 
their love objectified for them in the child. 
While in their goods their unity is embodied 
only in an external thing, in their children it is 
embodied in a spiritual one in which the par- 
ents are loved and which they love.” 

Until recent times when it has been affected 
by urban, industrial conditions, the family 
tended to be a much larger unit, not only with 
regard to the number of children, but also with 
respect to other members and relationships. 
The household included servants, if not slaves; 
it included blood-relatives in various degrees of 
consanguinity; its range extended over three or 
even four generations. Sancho Panza’s wife, for 
instance, pictures the ideal marriage for her 
daughter as one in which “we shall have her 
always under our eyes, and be all one family, 
parents and children, grandchildren and sons- 
in-law, and the peace and blessing of God will 
dwell among us.” Even though they belong to 
the nineteenth century, the fiunilies in Wlur 
and Peace indicate how different is die domestic 
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establidboicnt under agmian and semi'&udal 
opDdmon$» 

But even when it comprised a larger and 
more varied membership, the £amily di£krcd 
from other social units, such as tribe or state, 
in both size and function. Its membership, 
determined by consanguinity, was usually more 
restricted than that of other groups, although 
blood-rebtionships, often more remote, may 
also operate to limit the membership of the 
tribe or the state. Its function, according to 
Aristotle, at least in origin, was to '^supply 
men’s everyday wants,” whereas the state went 
beyond this in aiming at other conditions ”of 
a good life.” 

In an agricultural society of the sort we find 
among the ancients, the household rather than 
the city is occupied with the problems of 
wealth. In addition to the breeding and rear- 
ing of children, and probably because of this in 
part, the family as a unit seems to have been 
concerned with the means of subsistence, on the 
side of both production and consumption. Its 
members shared in a division of labor and in a 
division of the fruits thereof. 

Apart from those industries manned solely 
by slave labor in the service of the state, the 
production of goods largely depended on the 
industry the family. In modern times this 
system of production came to be called the 
“domestic” as opposed to the “factory” system. 
It seems to persist even after the industrial 
revolution. But, according to Marx, “tliis mod- 
em so-called domestic industry has nothing, 
except the name, in common with the old- 
£»$hioned domestic industry, the existence of 
which presupposes independent urban handi- 
crafts, independent peasant farming, and above 
allf a dwelling house for the laborer and his 
£unily.” 

In e&ct, the industrial revolution produced 
an economy in which not only agriculture but 
the £muly ceased to be central. The problem 
shifts from the wealth of families to the wealth 
dE nation^, even as production shifts from the 
funily to the factory. “Modern industry,” ac- 
CQi^ding to Marx, “by assigning an important 
in the process of production, outside the 
daroe$ttc sphere, to women, to young persons, 
and s to iph^^ren of both sexes, creates a new 
foundation.” 


funily was bt centuries what the fiic** 
tory and the storehouse have only recently be- 
come in an era of industrialism. For the an- 
cients, the problems of wealth— its acquisition, 
accumulation, and use — were domestic, not 
political. “The so-called art of getting wealth,” 
Aristotle writes, is “according to some . . . 
identical with household management, accord- 
ing to others, a principal part of it.” In his own 
judgment, “property is a part of the house- 
hold, and the art of acquiring property is a 
part of the art of managing the household”— 
but a part only, because the household includes 
human beings as well as property, andl is con- 
cerned with the government of persons as well 
as the management of things. \ 

The foregoing throws light on the extraor- 
dinary shift in the meaning of the worm “eco- 
nomics” from ancient to modern times, m the 
significance of their Greek roots, the Word 
“polity” signifies a state, the word “economy” 
a family ; and as “politics” referred to the art of 
governing the political community, so “eco- 
nomics” referred to the art of governing the 
domestic community. Only in part was it con- 
cerned with the art of getting wealth. As; the 
chapter on Wealth indicates, Rousseau tries to 
preserve the broader meaning when he uses the 
phrase “political economy” for the general 
problems of government; but for the most part 
in modern usage “economics” refers to a science 
or art concerned with wealth, and it is “politi- 
cal” in the sense that the management of 
wealth, and of men with respect to wealth, has 
become the problem of the state rather than 
the family. Not only has the industrial economy 
becoi^e more and more a political affair, but 
the character of the family as a social institution 
has also changed with its altered economic 
status and function. 

The chief question about the fisimily in rela- 
tion to the state has been, in ancient as well as 
in modern times, whether the fiimily has natu- 
ral rights which the state cannot justly invade 
or transgress. 

The proposal in Plato’s Republic^^^that the 
wives of our guardians are to be common, and 
their children are to be common, and no parent 
is to know his own child« nor any child bjs 
parent”r-was as radical in the Mtb century 
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b;C« as its anmterpart would be today. When 
Socrates proposes this, Glaucon suggests that 
**the possibility as well as the utility of such a 
law” may be subject to “a good many doubts.” 
But Socrates docs not think that “there can be 
any dispute about the very great utility of hav- 
ing wives and children in common; the possi- 
bility,” he adds, “is quite another matter, and 
will be very much disputed.” 

Aristotle questions both the desirability and 
possibility. “The premise from which the argu- 
ment of Socrates proceeds,” he says, is “‘the 
greater the unity of the state the better.* ’* He 
denies this premise. “Is it not obvious,” he 
asks, “that a state may at length attain such a 
degree of unity as to be no longer a state?— 
since the nature of a state is to be a plurality, 
and in tending to a greater unity, from being a 
state, it becomes a family, and from being a 
family, an individual.*’ Hence “we ought not 
to attain this greatest unity even if we could, 
for it would be the destruction of the state.” 
In addition, “the scheme, taken literally, is im- 
practicable.” 

It is significant that Aristotle’s main argu- 
ment against Plato’s “communism” (which in- 
cludes the community of property as well as 
the community of women and children) is 
based upon the nature of the state rather than 
on the rights of the family. It seems to have been 
a prevalent view in antiquity, at least among 
philosophers, that the children should be “re- 
garded as belonging to the state rather than to 
their parents.” Antigone’s example shows, how- 
ever, that this view was by no means without 
exception. Her defiance of Creon, based on 
“the unwritten and unfailing statutes of 
heaven,” is also undertaken for “the majesty of 
kindred blood.” In this sense, it constitutes an 
affirmation of the rights and duties of the fun- 
ily. 

In the Christian tradition the rights of the 
family as against the state are also defended by 
reference to divine law. The point is not that 
the state is less a natural community than the 
family in the eyes of a theologian like Aquinas; 
but in addition to having a certain priority in 
the order of nature, the fiimily, more directly 
than the state, is of divine origin. Not only is it 
ffiunded on the sacrament of matrimony, but 
the express commandments of Ood dictate the 


duties of care and obedietioe udddi Hod its 
members together. For the state to interfeie in 
those relationships between patents and chil- 
dren or between husband ard vdfe w'htch fill 
under the regulation of divine law would be to 
exceed its authority, and hence to act without 
right and in violation of rights founded upon a 
higher authority* 

In the Christian tradition philosophen like 
Hobbes and Kant state the rights of the fiimily 
in terms of natural law or defend them as natu- 
ral rights. “Because the first instruction of chil- 
dren,” writes Hobbes, “depends on the care of 
their parents, it is necessary that they should be 
obedient to them while they arc under their 
tuition. . . . Originally the father of every man 
was also his sovereign lord, with power over 
him of life and death.” When the &thers of 
families relinquished such absolute power in 
order to form a commonwealth or state, they 
did not lose, nor did they have to give up, ac- 
cording to Hobbes, all control of their children. 
“Nor would there be any reason,” he goes on, 
“why any man should desire to have children, 
or take the care to nourish and instruct them, 
if they were afterwards to have no other benefit 
from them than from other men. And this,” he 
says, “accords with the Fifth Commandment.” 

In the section of his Science of Right devoted 
to the “rights of the family as a domestic so- 
ciety,” Kant argues that “from the fisict of pro- 
creation there follows the duty of preserving 
and rearing children.” From this duty he de- 
rives “the right of parents to the management 
and training of the child, so long as it is itself 
incapable of making proper use of its body as an 
organism, and of its mind as an understanding. 
This includes its nourishment and the care of 
its education.” It also “includes, in general, the 
function of forming and developing it practi- 
cally, that it may be able in the future to main- 
tain and advance itself, and also its moral cul- 
ture and development, the guilt of neglectmg 
it failing upon the parents.” 

As is evident from Hobbes and Kant, the 
rights of the family can be vindicated mthout 
denying that the family, like the indi'ndtial, 
owes obedience to the state. In modem terms,' 
at least, the problem is partly stated by the 
question, To what extent can parents justly 
claim exemption from {Metical intedferenoe M 
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the control of their own children? But this is 
only part of the problem. It must also be asked 
whether, in addition to regulating the family 
for the general welfare of the whole communi- 
ty, the state is also entitled to interfere in the 
affairs of the household in order to protect 
children from parental mismanagement or neg- 
lect. Both questions call for a consideration of 
the form and principles of domestic govern- 
ment. 

The kinds of rule and the relation between 
ruler and ruled in the domestic community 
have a profound bearing on the theory of 
government in the larger community of the 
state. Many of the chapters on the forms of 
government— especially Constitution, Mon- 
archy, and Tyranny— indicate that the great 
books of political theory, from Plato and Aris- 
totle to Locke and Rousseau, derive critical 
points from the comparison of domestic and 
political government. 

We shall pass over the master-slave relation- 
ship, both because that is considered in the 
chapter on Slavery, and because not all house- 
holds include human cliattel. Omitting this» 
two fundamental relationships which domestic 
government involves remain to be examined: 
the relation of husband and wife, and of 
parents and children. 

With regard to the first, there arc questions of 
equality and administrative supremacy. Even 
when the wife is regarded as the complete 
equal of her husband, the administrative ques- 
tion remains, for there must either be a division 
of authority, or unanimity must prevail, or one 
—cither the husband or the wife— must have 
the last word when disagreement must be over- 
come to get any practical matter decided. So 
£ir as husband and wife are concerned, should 
the &mily be an absolute monarchy, or a kind 
of constitutional government ? 

Both an ancient and a modern writer appear 
to answer this question in the same way. "A 
husband and father,” Aristotle says, “rules over 
wife and children, both free, but the rule dif- 
fers,; the rule over his children being a royal, 
over his wife a constitutional rule*” Yet the re- 
lation between husband and wife, in Aristotle’s 
'4iew« is not perfectly constitutional. In the 
state **tbe citizens rule and are ruled in turn” 


on the supposition that their “natures ... arc 
equal and do not differ at all.” In the &mily, 
however, Aristotle thinks that “although there 
may be exceptions to the order of nature, the 
male is by nature fitter for command than the 
female.” 

According to Locke, “the husband and wife, 
though they have but one common concern, 
yet having different understandings, will un- 
avoidably sometimes have different wills too. 
It therefore being necessary that the last deter- 
mination (/.e., the rule) should be placed some- 
where, it naturally falls to the man’s share as 
the abler»and the stronger.” But thi^, Locke 
thinks, “leaves the wife in the full and true 
possession of what by contract is her peculiar 
right, and at least gives the husband more 
power over her than she has over his lilfe; the 
power of the husband being so far from t|iat of 
an absolute monarch that the wife has, in many 
cases, a liberty to separate from him where 
natural right or their contract allows it.” 

In the so-called Marriage Group of the Can- 
terhtiry Tales^ Chaucer gives voice to all of the 
possible positions that have ever been taken 
concerning the relation of husband and wife. 
The Wife of Bath, for example, argues for the 
rule of the wife. She claims that nothing will 
satisfy women until they “have the sovereignty 
as well upon their husband as their love, and to 
have mastery their man above.” The Clerk of 
Oxford, in his tale of patient Griselda, presents 
the wife who freely admits to her husband, 
“When first I came to you, just so left I my will 
and all my liberty.” The Franklin in his tale 
allows the mastery to neither wife nor husband, 
“save that the name and show of sovereignty” 
would belong to the latter. He dares to say 

That friends each one the other must obey 
If they’d be friends and long keep company. 
Love will not be constrained by mastery; . . . 
Women by nature love their liberty. 

And not to be constrained like any thrall. 

And so do men, if say the truth I shall. . . . 

Thus did she take her servant and her lord, 
Servant in love and lord in their marriage; 

So was he both in lordship and bondage. 

While there may be disagreement regarding 
the relation between husband and wife, there 
is none regarding the inequality between par- 
ents and children during the offspring’s imma* 
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turity. Although every man may en^oy **equal 
right ... to his natural freedom, without being 
subjected to the will or authority of any other 
men,” children, according to Locke, “are not 
bom in this full state of equality, though they 
are born to it.** 

Paternal power, even absolute mle, over 
children arises from this &ct. So long as the 
child “is in an estate wherein he has no under- 
standing of his own to direct his will,” Locke 
thinks he “is not to have any will of his own to 
follow. He that understands for him must will 
for him too; he must prescribe to his will, and 
regulate his actions.*’ But Locke adds the im- 
portant qualification that when the son “comes 
to the estate which made his father a free man, 
the son is a free man too.” 

Because children are truly inferior in com- 
petence, there would seem to be no injustice in 
their being ruled by their parents; or in the mle 
being absolute in the sense that children are 
precluded from exercising a decisive voice in 
the conduct of their own or their family’s af- 
fairs. Those who think that kings cannot claim 
the absolute authority of parental rule fre- 
quently use the word “despotic” to signify un- 
justified paternalism— a transference to the 
state of a type of dominion which can be justi- 
fied only in the family. 

The nature of despotism as absolute mle is 
discussed in the chapters on Monarchy and 
Tyranny, but its relevance here makes it 
worth repeating that the Greek word from 
which “despot” comes, like its Latin equivalent 
patetfamilias^ signifies the mler of a household 
and carries the connotation of absolute mle — 
the complete mastery of the father over the 
children and the servants, if not over the wife. 
Accordingly there would seem to be nothing 
invidious in referring to domestic government 
as despotic, at least not to the extent that, in 
the case of the children, absolute mle is justified 
by their immaturity. The problem arises only 
with respect to despotism in the state, when 
one man mles another mature man as absolutely 
as a parent mles a child. 

The great defender of the doctrine that the 
sovereign must be absolute, “or else there is no 
sovereignty at all,** sees no difference between 
the rights of the ruler of a state— the “sovereign 
by institution**— and those of a &tfaer as the 
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natural master of His &mily. “Hie rights and 
consequences of both paternal and despotical 
dominion,” Hobbes maintains, “are the very 
same with those of a sovereign by institution.” 
On the other hand, Rousseau, an equally 
staunch opponent of absolute mle, uses the 
word “despotism** only in an invidious sense 
for what he regards as illegitimate government 
—absolute monarchy. “Even if there were as 
close an analogy as many authors maintain be- 
tween the State and the family, ” he writes, “it 
would not follow that the mles of conduct 
proper for one of these societies would be also 
proper for the other.” 

Rousseau even goes so fiir as to deny that 
parental mle is despotic in his sense of that 
term. “With regard to paternal authority, from 
which some writers have derived absolute gov- 
ernment,” he remarks tliat “nothing can be 
further from the ferocious spirit of despotism 
than the mildness of that authority which looks 
more to the advantage of him who obeys than 
to that of him who commands.” He agrees with 
Locke in the observation that, unlike the politi- 
cal despot, “the father is the child’s master no 
longer than his help is necessary.” When both 
are equal, the son is perfectly independent of 
the father, and owes him “only respect and not 
obedience.** 

Misrule in the family, then, would seem to 
occur when these conditions or limits arc vio- 
lated. Parents may try to continue their abso- 
lute control past the point at which the children 
have become mature and are competent to 
take care of their own affairs. A parent who 
does not relinquish hb absolutism at this point 
can be called “despotic” in the derogatory 
sense of that word. 

Applying a dbtinction made by some politi- 
cal writers, the parent is tyrannical rather than 
despotic when he uses the children for his own 
go(^, treats them as property to exploit, even 
at a time when his absolute direction of their 
affairs would be justified if it were for the 
children’s welfare. The existence of parental 
tyranny raises in its sharpest form the question 
of the state’s right to intervene in the family for 
the good of its members. 

The central element in the domestic estab- 
Ibhment b, of course, the institution of nutiv 
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mgt* Tbc discussion of marriage in the great 
bo^ deab with most of the mc^ and psycho- 
logical, if not all of the sociological and eco- 
nomic, aspects of the institution. The most pro- 
found question, perhaps, is whether marriage is 
merely a human institution to be regulated 
solely by custom and civil law, or a contract 
under the sanctions of natural law, ora religious 
sacrament signifying and imparting God’s 
gn&ce. The last two of these alternatives may 
not exclude one another, but those who insist 
upon the first usually reject the other two. 

Some, like the Parson in the Canterbury 
Taks, consider marriage not only a natural but 
also a divine institution— a **sacrament . . • 
ordained by God Himself in Paradise, and con- 
firmed by Jesus Christ, as witness St. Matthew 
in the gospel: Tor this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; 
and they twain shall be one flesh,’ which be- 
tokens the knitting together of Christ and of 
Holy Church.” 

Others, like Kant, seem to stress the charac- 
ter of marriage as an institution sanctioned by 
natuial law. The “natural union of the sexes,” 
he writes, “proceeds either according to the 
mere animal nature (yaga libido^ venusvulgwaga^ 
fomicatio)^ or according to law. The latter is 
marriage (matrmonium)^ which is the union of 
two persons of different sex for life-long recip- 
rocal possession of their sexual faculties.” Kant 
considers offspring as a natural end of marriage, 
but not the exclusive end, for then “the mar- 
riage would be dissolved of itself when the pro- 
duction of children ceased. . . . Even assum- 
ing,” he declares, “that enjoyment in the recip- 
rocal use of the sexual endowments is an end of 
marriage, yet the contract of marriage is not on 
that account a matter of arbitrary will, but is 
a contract necessary in its nature by the Law of 
Humanity. In other words, if a man and a wom- 
an have the will to enter on reciprocal enjoy- 
mem; in accordance with their sexual natures, 
they must necessarily marry each other.” 

Still others see marriage prixriarily as a civil 
contract. Freud, for example, considers the 
view that “sexual relations are permitted only 
on the basis of a final, indissoluble bond between 
a man and woman” as purely a convention of 
^*pit»cntrrday civilization.’’ Marriage, as aset of 
™^X)os restricting the sexual life, varies from 


culture to culture; but in Pieifd’s OiHnioii die 
“high-water mark in this type development 
has been reached in our Western European 
civilization.” 

The conception of marriage— whether it is 
merely a civil, or a natural, and even a divine 
institution — obviously affects the position to be 
taken on monogamy, on divorce, on chastity 
and adultery, and on the comparative merits of 
the married and the celibate condition. The pa- 
gans, for the most part, regard celibacy as a mis- 
fortune, especially for women, as witness the 
tragedy of the unwedded Elcctra. phristian- 
ity, on the other hand, celebrates the heroism 
of virginity and encourages the foAnation of 
monastic communities for celibates. Within the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition there arc\ striking 
differences. Not only were the patriarchs of the 
Old Testament polygamous, but oVthodox 
Judaism and orthodox Christianity also differ 
on divorce. 

Augustine explains how a Christian should 
interpret those passages in the Old Testament 
which describe the polygamous practices of the 
patriarchs. “The saints of ancient times,” he 
writes, “were under the form of an earthly 
kingdom, foreshadowing and foretelling the 
kingdom of heaven. And on account of the 
necessity for a numerous offspring, the custom 
of one man having several wives was at that 
time blameless; and for the same reason it was 
not proper for one woman to have several hus- 
bands, because a woman does not in that way 
become more fruitful ... In regard to matters 
of this sort,” he concludes, “whatever the holy 
men of those times did without lust. Scripture 
passes over without blame, although they did 
things which could not be done at the present 
time except through lust.” 

On similar grounds Aquinas holds that “it 
was allowable to give a bill of divorce,” under 
the law of the Old Testament, but it is not al- 
lowable under the Christian dispensation be- 
cause divorce “is contrary to the nature of a 
sacrament.” The greatest familiarity between 
man and wife requires the staunchest fidelity 
which “is impossible if the marriage bond can 
be sundered.” Within the Christian tradition 
Locke takes an opposite view of divorce. He 
can see good reason why “the society of man 
and wife diould be more lasting than that of 
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mate and femide amongst other creatures/’ but 
he does not see ’’why this compact, where pro- 
creation and education are secured, and inheri- 
tance taken care for, may not be made deter- 
minable either by consent, or at a certain time, 
or upon certain conditions, as well as any other 
voluntary compact, there being no necessity in 
the nature of the thing . . . that it should always 
be for life.” Against Locke, Dr. Johnson would 
argue that ”to the contract of marriage, be- 
sides the man and wife, there is a third party— 
Society; and if it be considered as a vow— God; 
and therefore it cannot be dissolved by their 
consent alone.” 

Laws and customs, however, represent only 
the external or social aspect of marriage. The 
discussion of these externals cannot give any 
impression of the inwardness and depth of the 
problem which marriage is for the individual 
person. Only the great poems, the great novels 
and plays, the great books of history and biog- 
raphy can adequately present the psychological 
and emotional aspects of marriage in the life of 
individuals. Heightened in narration, they give 
more eloquent testimony than the case histories 
of Freud to support the proposition that mar- 
riage is at all times— in every culture and under 
the widest variety of circumstances— one of the 
supreme tests of human character. 

The relation between men and women in and 
out of marriage, the relation of husband and 
wife before and after marriage, the relation of 
parents and children- these create crises and 
tensions, conflicts between love and duty, be- 
tween reason and the passions, from which no 
individual can entirely escape. Marriage is not 
only a typically human problem, but it is the 
one problem which, both psychologically and 
morally, touches every man, woman, and child. 
Sometimes the resolution is tragic, sometimes 
the outcome seems to be happy, almost blessed; 
but whether a human life is built on this foun- 
dation or broken against these rocks, it is vio- 
lently shaken in the process and forever shaped. 

To some degree each reader of the great 
books has, in imagination if not in action, par- 
ticipated in the trials of Odysseus, Penelope, 
and Telemachus; in the affections of Hector 
and Andromache, Alcestis and Admetus, Tom 
JonesandSopihia,Natashaand Pierre Bezdkhov, 
intfae jeakmqr ofOthelb, theang^shof Lear, 


the dedrimi of Aeneas or the indectskm of 
Hamlet; and certainly in the reasemiog of 
Panurge about whether to marry or not.^ In 
each of these cases, everyone finds some aspect 
of love in relation to marriage, some phase of 
parenthood or childhood which has colored 
his own life or that of his family; and he can 
find somewhere in his own experience the 
grounds for sympathetic understanding of the 
extraordinary relation between Elcctra and her 
mother Clytemnestra, between Augustine and 
Monica his mother, between Oedipus and Jo- 
casta, Prince Hamlet and Queen Gertrude, 
Pierre Bczdkhov and his wife, or what is per- 
haps the most extraordinary case of all — Adam 
and Eve in Paradise Lost. 

On one point the universality of the problem 
of marriage and family life seems to require 
qualification. The conflict between conjugal 
and illicit love exists in all ages. The entangle- 
ment of the bond between man and wife with 
the tics— of both love and blood— which unite 
parents and children, is equally universal. But 
the difficulties which arise in marriage as a re- 
sult of the ideals or the illusions of romantic 
love seem to constitute a peculiarly modem 
problem. The ancients distinguished between 
sexual love and the love of friendship and they 
understood the necessity for both in the con- 
jugal relationship if marriage is to prosper. But 
not until the later Middle Ages did men think 
of matrimony as a way to perpetuate through- 
out all the years the ardor of that moment in a 
romantic attachment when the lovers find each 
other without flaw and beyond reproach. 

Matters relevant to this modern problem ate 
discussed tn the chapter on Love. As is there 
indicated, romantic love, though it seems to be 
of Christian origin, may also be a distortion- 
even an heretical perversion— of the kind of 
Christian love which is pledged in the tecipto- 
cal vows of holy matrimony. 

We have already considered some of the 
problems of the family which relate to children 
and youth---thc immature members <rf the hu- 
man race— such as whether the child belorrgs to 
the fiimily or the state, and whether the funily 
is solely responsible for the care and training df 
children, ora share of this responsibility fiiUa to 
the state or the church. ' . 
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There aie other problems. Why do men and 
ivomen want ofifspring and what satisfactions do 
they get from rearing children? For the most 
part in Christendom, and certainly in antiqui* 
ty, the lot of the childless is looked upon as a 
grievous frustration. To be childless is not 
merely contrary to nature, but for pagan as well 
as Christian it constitutes the deprivation of a 
blessing which should grace the declining years 
of married life. The opposite view, so rarely 
taken, is voiced by the chorus of women in the 
Medea of Euripides. 

“Those who are wholly without experience 
and have never had children far surpass in hap- 
piness those who are parents,” the women chant 
in response to Medea’s tragic leave-taking from 
her own babes. “The childless, because they 
have never proved whether children grow up 
to be a blessing or a curse to men, are removed 
from all share in many troubles; whilst those 
who have a sweet race of children growing up 
in their houses do wear away . . • their whole 
life through; first with the thought how they 
may train them up in virtue, next how they 
shall leave their sons the means to live; and 
after all this ’tis far from clear whether on good 
or bad children they bestow their toil.” 

Still other questions arise concerning chil- 
dren, quite apart from the attitude of parents 
toward having and rearing them. What is the 
economic position of the child, both with re- 
spect to ownership of property and with respect 
to a part in the division of labor? How has the 
economic status of children been affected by 
industrialism? What are the mental and moral 
characteristics of the immature which exclude 
them from participation in political life, and 
which require adult regulation of their affairs? 
What are the criteria— ^emotional and mental 
as well as chronological— which determine the 
classification of individuals as children or adults, 
and how is the transition from childhood to 
manhood effected economically, politically, and 
above all emotionally? 

The authors of the great books discuss most 
o£ these questions, but among them only Freud 
sees in the relation of children to their parents 
the basic emotional determination of human 
life. The fundamental triangle of love and hate, 
devotion and rivalry, consists of &ther, mother, 
and child. For Freud all the intricacies and per- 


versions of love, the qualitative distinctions of 
romantic, conjugal, and illicit love, the factors 
which determine the choice of a mate and 
success or failure in marriage, and the condi- 
tions which determine the emergence from 
emotional infantilism— all these can be under- 
stood only by reference to the emotional life of 
the child in the vortex of the family. 

The child’s “great task,” according to Freud, 
is that of “freeing himself from the parents,” 
for “only after this detachment is accomplished 
can he cease to be a child and so become a mem- 
ber of the social community. . . . These tasks 
are laid down for every man” but, Freud 
writes, “it is noteworthy how seldom they are 
carried through ideally, that is, how seldom 
they are solved in a manner psychologically as 
well as socially satisfactory. In neurones, how- 
ever,” he adds, “this detachment from^he par- 
ents is not accomplished at all.” 

In one sense, it is never fully accomplished 
by anyone. What Freud calls the “ego-ideal”— 
which represents our higher nature and which, 
in the name of the reality-principle, resists in- 
stinctual compliance with the pleasure-prin- 
ciple— is said to have its origin in “the identifi- 
cation with the father, which takes place in the 
prehistory of every person,” Even after an in- 
dividual has achieved detachment from the 
family, this ego-ideal acts as “a substitute for 
the longing for a father”; and in the form of 
conscience it “continues ... to exercise the 
censorship of morals.” 

One other group of questions which involve 
the family— at least as background— concerns 
the position or role of women. We have already 
considered their relation to their husbands in 
the government of the family itself. The way 
in which that relation is conceived affects the 
status and activity of women in the larger com- 
munity of the state, in relation to citizenship 
and the opportunities for education, to the pos- 
session of property and the production of 
wealth (for example, the role of female labor 
in an industrial economy). 

Again it is Euripides who gives voice to the 
plight of women in a man’s world, in two of his 
great tragedies, the Trojan Women and Medea. 
In the one, they cry out under the brunt of the 
suffering which men leave them to bear in the 
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backwash of war. In the other, Medea passion* 
ately berates the ignominy and bondage which 
women must accept in being wives. all 
things that have life and sense,” she says, “we 
women are the most hapless creatures; first must 
we buy a husband at great price, and then o’er 
ourselves a tyrant set, which is an evil worse 
than the first.” 

The ancient world contains another feminist 
who goes further than Euripides in speaking 
for the right of women to be educated like men, 
to share in property with them, and to enjoy 
the privileges as well as to discharge the tasks of 
citizenship. In the tradition of the great books, 
the striking fact is that after Plato the next 
great declaration of the rights of women should 
be written by one who is as far removed from 
him in time and temper as John Stuart Mill. 

In Plato’s Republic^ Socrates argues that if 
the difference between men and women “con- 
sists only in women bearing and men begetting 
children, this does not amount to proof that a 
woman differs from a man in respect to the sort 
of education she should receive.” For the same 
reason, he says, “the guardians and their wives 
ought to have the same pursuits.” Since he 
thinks that “the gifts of nature are alike dif- 
fused in both,” Socrates insists that “there is 
no special faculty of administration in a state 
which a woman has because she is a woman, or 
which a man has by virtue of his sex. All the 
pursuits of men arc the pursuits of women 
also.” Yet he adds that “in all of them a woman 
is inferior to a man.” Therefore when he pro- 
poses to let women “share in the toils of war 
and the defence of their country,” Socrates 
suggests that “in the distribution of labors the 
lighter arc to be assigned to the women, who 
are the weaker natures.” 
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Mill’s tract on The Subjection of Women is his 
fiillest statement of the case for social, eco- 
nomic, and political equality between the sexes. 
In Representative Government^ his defense of 
women’s rights dcab primarily with the ques- 
tion of extending the franchise to them. Differ- 
ence of sex, he contends, is “as entirely irrele- 
vant to political rights, as difference in height, 
or in the color of the hair. All human beings 
have the same interest in good government . . . 
Mankind have long since abandoned the only 
premisses which will support the conclusion 
that women ought not to have votes. No one 
now holds that women should be in personal 
servitude; that they should have no thought, 
wish, or occupation, but to be the domestic 
drudges of husbands, fathers, or brothers. It is 
allowed to unmarried, and wants but little of 
being conceded to married women to hold 
property, and have pecuniary and business in- 
terests, in the same manner as men. It is consid- 
ered suitable and proper that women should 
think, and write, and be teachers. As soon as 
these things arc admitted,” Mill concludes, 
“the political disqualification has no principle 
to rest on.” 

Though no other of the great books speaks 
so directly for the emancipation of women from 
domestic and political subjection, many of 
them do consider the differences between men 
and women in relation to war and love, pleas- 
ure and pain, virtue and vice, duty and honor. 
Some are concerned explicitly with the pivotal 
question— whether men and women arc more 
alike than different, whether they are essential- 
ly equal in their humanity or unequal. Since 
these are matters pertinent to human nature 
itself, as it is affected by gender, the relevant 
passages are collected in the chapter on Man. 
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261a; bk x [i-ii7]302a'305a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 12, 
517C'd; CH 13-17 519a'523a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 92, 
A i, REP 2 488d'489d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 90, 
A 3, REP 3 207a'C; q 105, a 4, rep 5 318b' 
321a 


23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 67d'68a; 86a; 
PART II, lOOb-lllb; 121a; 155b; part hi, 
228b'C 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 207b>209d 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [zoio-1060] 361b' 
362b 

35 Locke; Cwil Government, ch i, sect 1-2 
25a'C; ch vi-vii 36a'46c csp ch vi, sect 66-75 
39b'42a; ch viii, sect 105-112 48C'51b;cH 
XIV, SECT 162 63a; ch xv 64C'65d 

36 Sterne; Tristram Shandy, 214b-217b esp 
216b;410a'411a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 21a'22d; 120c'121a,c 

38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3b; bk 

IV, 13b; bk V, 28b-29a; bk xvi, 118b'C; bk 
XIX, 140a'C , 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 357a'b / Political Econ- 
omy, 367a-368c / Social Contract, Bk i, 387d- 
388a; bk hi, 411C'd; 414c \ 

40 Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 412C'413b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 82b-83c \ 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 421c>422d \ 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 47 
124a'b; in 134d>135a; 157 142b'C / Philoso- 
phy of History, intro, 172b-d; part i, 211a- 
213a 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 687a-d; 688d'689a 

2c. The place and rights of the family in the 
state: the control and education of chil- 
dren 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 20:5-7;. 24:5 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes 27a-39a,c 
esp [ 1011 - 1084 ] 38b-39a,c 

5 Sophocles : Antigone 131a-142d 

5 Euripides : Iphigenia at Aulis 425a-439d esp 
[ 1255 - 1275 ] 436c, [ 1368 - 1401 ] 437c-d 

5 Aristophanes: Ecclesiazusae [ 611 - 650 ] 622a-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 139a-b; bk vii, 
223c-d 

6 TmcYmons: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 398c'd 

7 Plato: Crito, 216d'217d / Republic, bk v, 
360d'365d / Statesman, 606d-608d / Laws, 
bk hi, 665d-666c; bk vi, 707b- 708a; bk vh, 
721d-723d; bk xi, 775d-780c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 [1179^*3 1- 
1180*^13] 434c-435b / Politics, bk i, ch 13 
[1260^8-19] 455c; bk h, ch 2-3 455d-457a; 
ch 6 [i265*38-'*i7J 460d'461a; ch 9 [i269**i3- 
I27 o'’6] 465d-466c; bk hi, ch 9 [i28o'*30- 
1281*2] 478c; bk iv, ch 15 [1300*4-^] 500d; 
bk VI, CH 8 [i322*»38-i323*6] 526d; bk vh, 
ch i6 [i334'*28]-bk viii, ch 2 [1337*34] 539d' 
542b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 21a'26b / Lycurgus, 
36a'45c / Numa Pompilius, 58d / Lycurgus- 
Numa, 62d'64a / Cato the Youngqr, 629a'C 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk ii, 32b'd; bk in, 51a; 
51d-52a; bk xv, 162b'C / Histories, bk in, 
248C'd 

18 Augustine: Ci^ of God, bk xix, ch 16 521d' 
522a 



3 /o 4 Chafi^r 26: 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i<-ii, q 90, 

A 3, REP 3 207a-c; q 95^ a i, ans 226c>227c; q 

104, A 4, ANS 306d'307c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part ii, 121a; ISSb 
25 Montaigne: Essays^ 344a-c 

35 Locke: Civil Government^ ch vi 36a'42a; ch 
VII, SECT 83 43b-c; ch xv 64c-6Sd; ch xvi, 
SECT 180-183 67b'68b; sect 188-192 69a-d 

36 Swift: Gulliver^ part i, 29b'31a; part iv, 
166bd67a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws^ bk iv, 13b; 

BK V, 22d-23a; bk xii, 95c>d; bk xix, MOa-c; 

BK XXIII, 189b-c; 190b; 192d-199b; bk xxvi, 
216b-217b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality^ 327C'd / Political Econ- 
omy, 376b-377a; 377d'378a / Social Contract, 
bk iv, 439b,d [fn 2 ] 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 338c'339b; 
341C'342a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 66d-67b; 175c'd 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 73c; 82b'83c; 
86b-d; 88d-89a; 92c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 404d; 421a>b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 317c-319d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 280C'281a; 304a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 166 
59d'60a; par 180 62c>63c; par 238-241 76C'77a; 
par 255-256 79d'80a; additions, 146-147 
140b-c / Philosophy of History, intro, 172b-d; 
PART I, 246d'247a; part 11, 277c; part hi, 
288c-289b 

50 Marx: Capital, 193a'196d; 241a>d; 245a'd 
50 MarX'Engels: Communist Manifesto, 427b- 
428a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 783b- 
784d csp 783d- 784b / New Introductory Lec- 
tures, 868d-871a passim 

3 . The economics of the family 

The wealth of families: the maintenance of 
the domestic economy 
Old Testament: 27:1-11 / Deuterono- 

my, 21 

New Testament: / Timothy, 5:8 
7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 360c-365d / Laws, 
BK III, 664a-666a; bk vi, 709a-710a; bk xi, 
775d-778b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 3-1 i 446d-453d 
csp ch 3 Ii253'^i2-i4] 447a, ch 4 447b-c, ch 
8-1 1 449d-453d; bk 11, ch 5 [i264**i-7] 459d; 
bk III, ch 4 [i277**2o-25] 474d 
14 Plutarch: Solon, 72b-c / Pericles, 130b-d / 
Pelopidas, 233a-b / Marcus Cato, 278b-279c; 
2B6h-2S7d/ Aristides-Marcus Cato, 291b-292b 
/ Crassus, 439a-c / Crassus-Nidas, 455b, d / 
Agis, 650d-651b 

13 Tacitus: Annals, bk ii, 32b-d 
18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 14 
520a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theoiogica, part i-ii, q 

105, A 4, ANS and rep 1-4 318b-321a 
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25 Montaigne: Essays, 122b-134c; 164a-191c; 
458c-462B;472a-473a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 148b-149a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch vi, sect 72-73 
40d'41a; ch vh, sect 79-80 42c-43a; ch 
XVI, sect 182-183 67c-68b; sect 190-192 
69b-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 376b’379a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk vii, 50a-b; 
bk xviii, 129d-132b; bk xxhi, lOOa-b; bk 
XXVI, 216a'b; bk xxvii 225a-230d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, SSOa-b / Political Econ- 
omy, 367a-368c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, intro, Ib-c; bk hi, 
165b-167a; bk v, 383d-384d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 16c-17d; 66d-67b; 
498b-501b passim 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 83a; 86d'89d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 319b-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 147c-148b [fn 3]; 274b- 
278a; 280c-281a; 282a-b; 289c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
169-172 60c-61a; par 178-180 62a-63c; addi- 
tions, 109 134c; 1 14 135b-c / Philosophy of 
History, part hi, 289a-b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 324a-c 

50 Marx: Capital, 34c-d; 171d-172a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 211a-213a; 
BK VH 275a-302d passim, esp 275a-278a, 291a- 
292b, 301b'302d; bk xv, 633a-d; epilogue 1, 
650d-652a;654a-655c 

The effects of political economy: the family 
in the industrial system 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 367a-368c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 27b'37b csp 
28d-29a, 29d-30d, 34b-c; bk iv, 243b,d; bk 
v,383d-384d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 319b-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 197d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 253 
79a-c 

50 Marx: Capital, 117c-144a passim; 192c-196d; 
226d-248c esp 241a-d; 318a'319a; 375c-376c 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 420d; 
423a; 424c; 427b-d 

4. The institution of marriage: its nature and 
purpose 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:27-28; 2:18-25; 
30:1-24 / Proverbs, 18:22 

New Testament: Matthew, 19:3-12 / Marh% 
10:1-12 / Luhp, 16:18 / / Corinthians, 7 / 
Ephesians, 5 *.22-33 / Colossians, 3:18-19 / 
lPeter,yA-q 

7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 361b-365d / States- 
man,^fSBrQ ! Laws, bk iv, 685a-c; bk vi, 707c- 
709a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 2 (1252*25-^! 
445b-d; bk vii, ch 16 539d-541a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iu, ch 7, 183b-d; 
ch 22, 198c-199c 
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(4. The hntkutkn ef msrriage! its namre and 
pufpese.) 

13 Virgil: Aeneid^ bk tv [ 1 - 172 ] 167a>171b; bk 
VII [ 81 - 106 ] 238a'239a; [ 248 - 434 ] 242b-248a; 
BK XI [ 336 - 375 ] 337a-338a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 39a'40c / LycurguS’ 
Numa, 62d'64a / Solon, 71d'72a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 3 9b-c; 
BK IV, par 2 19d; bk vi, par 22-25 41d'‘42d / 
City of God, BK xiv, ch 21-26 392b'396c; bk 
XV, CH 16 410b'41Id / Christian Doctrine, bk 
in, CH 12 , 663a>c; ch 18-20 664d'665d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part i, q 92 , 
AA 1-2 488d-490c; Q 98 516d>519a 

22 Chaucer: Wfeof Bath's Prologue 

256a'269b / Merchant's Tale [ 9121 - 9562 ] 
319a'326a / Franklin's Tale 351b>366a esp 
[ 11 , 041 - 117 ] 351b'352b / Parson's Tale, par 
77-80 S40b-542a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 410d-413a 

26 Shakespeare: As You Lilte It, act v, sc iv 
[114-156] 625 a-b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 261 C' 262 a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, xx 
449a 

32 M 11 .TOS: Paradise Lost, bk viii [ 357 - 451 ] 240a- 
242a; bk ix [ 952 - 959 ] 268a 

35 Locke: Cwil Government, ch vii, sect 77-83 
42b-43c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 29b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiii, 187d- 
188a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 364d-365b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 418c-420b; 433d'434a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 316d-317c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 194a; 289d-290a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 75 
31d'32b; part hi, par 161-169 58b-60c; addi- 
tions, 47 124a-b; 103-108 133c-134c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 579b'581c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 14b-15a; 55c- 
59d; bk III, llla-128d; bk vi, 245d-274a,c; 
BK VII, 301b-302d; epilogue 1 , 659d-662a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 784c / 
New Introductory Lectures, 862d-863b 

4a. Monogamy and polygamy 

Old Testament: Genesis, 16 ; 29 : 1 - 30:24 / Deu- 
teronomy, 17 : 16 - 17 ; 21 : 15-17 / I Samuel, 
25 * 39 - 44 — (^) ^ 25 : 39-44 / II Samuel, 

3 : 1 - 5 ; 11 - 12 — (D) II Kings, 3 : 1 - 5 ; 11-12 / 
I Kings, III Kngs, 11 : 1-13 

New Testament: I Timothy, 3 : 2,12 

5 Sophocles: Trachiniae [ 307 - 489 ] 172d-174b 

5 Euripides: Andromache 315a-326a,c esp 
[ 147 - 244 ] 316c-317b / Electro [ 1030 - 1040 ] 
336c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 32a; 48c; bk iv, 
15Sc-156a; bk v, 160d 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 39d-40c / Demetrius, 
731a-b / Antony-Demetrius, 780d 


18 Augustins: Christian Dcetme, bk m, ch 12 , 
663a-e; ch 18-22 664dH666e 
22 Chaucer: Wife of Bath's Prologue 
256a-2S7a 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 209b-d 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 162b-166b esp 162b, 
166a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 28d; 
bk XV, 112a-b; bk xvi, 116a-120a; bk xxiii 
188c-d; bk xxvi, 218d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 92c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 86 a; 245b'246c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 419c-420a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 311a-312a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part in, par 167 - 
168 6019 -c; additions, 105 133d-134a / Phi- 
losophy of History, PART III, 294c-d I 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 579b\583a esp 
581b-c \ 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue! 1 , 660d- 
661b \ 

53 James: Psychology, 735a'b \ 

54 Freud: Civilization and ltsDiscontent\ 784b-c 

43. The religious view of marriage: the sacra- 
ment of matrimony 

Old Testament: Genesis, 2:23-24 / Proverbs, 
18:22 

Apocrypha: Tobit passim, esp 6 : 10 - 17 , 8 : 1 - 17 , 
9 : 6 , 10 : 1 - 12 — (D) OT, Tobias passim, esp 
6 : 10 - 22 , 8 : 1 - 19 , 9 *^ 2 , 10 : 1-13 
New Testament: Matthew, 19 : 3-12 / 10 : 1 - 

12 / John, 2 : 1-12 / 1 Corinthians, 7 / Ephesians, 
5 : 22-33 / I Timothy, 4 : 1-5 / Hebrews, 13:4 
5 Aeschylus: Eumenides [ 210 - 224 ] 83b 
5 Euripides: Hippolytus 225a-236d 
13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vii [ 81 - 106 ] 238a'239a; 
[ 248 - 434 ] 242b-248a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk n, par 3 9b-c; 
bk IV, par 2 19d / City of God, bk xiv, ch 22 
392d-393b / Christian Doctrine, bk in, ch 
18-22 664d'666c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 92 , 
AA 2-3 489d'491b; q 98 516d'519a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
102 , a 5 , rep 3 283c>292c; q 105 , a 4 , ans and 
rep 6-9 318b-321a; part hi, q 65 , a i, ans 
and rep 5 879C'881d; a 2 , ans and rep i 
881d'882c; a 3 , ans and rep 1,4 882d-883d; 
a 4 , ans and rep 3 883d'884a,c; part in 
SUPPL, Q 95 1042c>1049d passim 

22 Chaucer: Wifeof Bath's Prologue 
256a'256b / Merchant's Tale [ 9193 - 9210 ] 
320a*'b / Parson's Tale, par 75 , 536a; par 77-80 
540b542a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 250c; 272d-273a; 
276a>b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pamagruel, bk niy 
219b'222b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 124b'C 
32 Milton: Paradise Loa, bk vui [ 37 ^- 560 ] 
240b'244a 



38 Momi$8iQmhV^SpmttflMu^ m xxvi, ai7c- 
318a; 319b-d 

38Roussbau: Social Contract^ sk xv, 439b, d 
[fn2] 

40 Gibbon: Decline and FaUy 193a>b 

41 Gibbon: Dffc/m Fa//, 83d'85c;177d-178b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 304a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part hi, 288c- 
289b; 294c>d; part iv, 333c; 353a-b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk z, 50c; bk xx, 
476c-479d passim 

4 c. Matrimony and celibacy 

New Testament: Matthew, 19 : 10-12 / / Corin^ 
thians, 7 

7 Plato: Laws, bk iv, 685a-c 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 22 , 198c- 
199c 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, 54C'55a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk ii, 44c; bk hi, 51a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 3 9b-c; 
BK VI, par 21-25 41c-42d; bk vih, par 26-27 
60b-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part h-ii, q 
186, A 4 655c-656b; part hi, q 65, a 4, ans 
and REP 3 883d'884a,c; part hi suppl, q 96, 
AA 3-5 1053c-1058a; aa 11-12 1063d-1065b 

22 Chaucer: Wife of Bath's Prologue [ 5633 - 
5732 I 257a-258b / Second Nun's Tale 463b- 
471b csp [ 15 , 588 - 706 ] 463b-465b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 272d-273a; 
276b; 278c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk x, 
60C'66b; bk hi, 219b-221b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act hi, sc x [ 120 - 157 I 
48b-c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk iv [ 736 - 749 ] 168b 
36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 522a-523b 
38 Montesquieu : Spirit of Laws, bk xxiii, 189d; 
197a-c; BK XXV, 210a'b 

40 Gibbon: Dcc/mc and Pall, 82a; 193a-c; 533c'd 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 86 a; 177d-178a; 
422c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 308c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part xv, 333c; 
353a-b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 315c-d; 327d 

50 Mam: Capital, 305b [fh 2 ] 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 695a-b 

The laws and customs regulating marriage: 
adultery, incest 

Qld Testament: Genesis, 19:30^38; 24; 29; 
35:22; 38; 39:7-20; 49:3-4 / Exodus, 20:14,17; 
22:16-17; 34:15-16 / Leviticus, 18; 19:29; 20:9- 
21 / Numbers, 5:12-31; 36 / Deuteronomy, 
5:18,21; 7:1-4; 21:10-14; 22:13-30; 24:5; 25^5- 
10; 27ao-23/ PMth, 3-4 / It Samuel, 11-13; 
16^0-23— (Z>) II Kings, ti-iy,i6:2(y-2s/ Ezra, 
10— (D) I Esdras, 10 / Estiwr, 2:i2-x4 / Job, 
24:1^25 / Proverbs, 5; 6»o*-7a7 / Jerermah, 
57-9-^^) Jermias, 5:7-9 
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Apocrypha: Tobt, 4:i2-t3— (Z>) OT, Tobias, 
4:13 / Eccknastkus, 9:1-9; 33:r7-28— ( 2 >) 
OT, Ecclesiastieus, 9:1-13; 23:24-38 / Saraaaa 
—(D) OT, Daniel, 13 

New Testament: Matthew, 5^7-32; 14:3-4; 
19:3-9 / MaA(f xo:x-i2 / Luhe, 16:18 / John, 
4:16-18; 8:i-n / Romans, 7:1-3 / / Corinthi* 
ttns, 5; 7 / Hebrews, 13:4 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk h 188a-192d; bk xx 
[385-461] 247a-c; BK xviix [250-312] 286d- 
287b 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [734-757] 
35b-c / Agamemnon 52a-69d / Choephoroe 
70a-80d / Eumenides 81a-91d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 99a-113a,c / 
Oedipus at Cohnus [939^99] 123a-c 

5 Euripides: Medea 212a'224a,c / Andromache 
315a-326a,c csp [147-244] 316c-317b/ Electra 
[1008-1123] 336b-337b / Phoenician Maidens 
[1-87] 378a-379a / Cyclops [175-187] 441d-442a 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [1060-1104] 501c-502a 
/ Ecclesiazusae 615a-628d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 2d'3d;32a;34a'b; 
39b-c; 44c>d; 48c; bk hi, 96a-b; 104d'105a; 
BK IV, 144b; BK V, 160dd61a 

7 Plato: Crito, 217a / Republic, bk v, 360d- 
365d; BK vxH, 403b>d / Timaeus, 442d'443a 
/ Statesman, 605d-608d csp 608a>c / Laws, 
BK IV, 685a-c; bk vi, 707b'709a; 710d-711a; 
712b-n3c; bk vih, 735b'738c; bk xi, 777b- 
778a; 780a'C 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch z-4 455b, d- 
458a csp CH 4 457b-458a; ch 9 tt269'*i3- 
izyo^y] 465d>466c; bk v, ch 4 [i 303^*40- 
X304»i7] 505c<d; ch 6 [i3o6*33-'*3] 508b; bk 
vii, ch i 6 539d'541a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 18, 124b-c; 
bk h, ch 4 142a'c; ch 10, 149c-150a 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 21a'22a; 26a-b / Lycur- 
gus, 39a'40c / Lycurgus-Numa, 62d<'63d / 
Solon, 71d'72a; 72d'73a / Cato the Younger, 
629a'C / Artaxerxes, 855b>c 

15 Tacitus: Amials, bk hi, 51a; 53a'd; bk xi, 
107bdl0a; bk xii, llla>c; 121d-122a; bk xiv, 
141c-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xv, ch 16 410b- 
411d / Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 12, 663a-c; 
ch 18-22 664d-666c csp ch 21 665d'6^b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part i, q 92, 
A 2, REP 3 489d'490c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x-h, q 72, 
A 2, REP 4 112b'113a; q 94, a 2, ans 221d- 
223a; q 105, a 4, ans and rep 6-9 318b<F321a; 
part hi suppl, q 95 1042c>1049d passim 

. 21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hrll, xxx t37-*45] 
44d'45a; purgatory, xxv [i 09-139] 92c->d 

22 Chaucer: Miller's Pfologue [3150-3x66] 212a 
/ Miller's Tale 212b-223b csp [3221-3232] 
213a / Reeve's Tale [4136-4291) 228b*231b / 
Merchant's Tale 319a-338a / Pranl^Un's Tale 
[11,667-854] 361b-365a / Parsods Tale, par 
75-76 536a-540a 


FAMILY 
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(4. Tbt msHiuthn marriage: its nature and 
purpose. Ad. The laws and customs regsilat^ 
ing marriage: adultery, incest,) 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part n, ISSb-c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
5c<6b; BK 111, 140C'141c; 144d'146a; 148d- 
150d; 154a<156c; 159d'163c; 166a'169d; 173d> 
200d; BK IV, 248d'250a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 44c*46b passim; 47a-c; 
89d'90c; 185d>186c; 409d-434d passim 

26 Shakespeare: 1 st Henry VI, act v, sc v 31b- 
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25:19-26; 30:1-24 / I Samuel, 1:1-2:11— (D) 
I Kings, 1:1-2:11 

Apocrypha; Tobit, 8:4-8--(D) OT, Tobias^ 
8:4-10 

New Testament: Lu^p, i :5-25 

5 Euripides: Medea [1081-1115] 221b-c / Ion 
282a-297a,c / Andromache 315a-326a,c csp 
[309-420] 318a-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 32a-b 

7 Plato: Symposium, 165b-167a / Laws, bk iv* 
685a-c; bk vi, 708a-b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 2 [1252*27-30] 
445c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 22, 198c* 
199c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [657-722] 121a-123a; 
BK IV [296-330] 175a-17^ 

14 Plutarch: Cato the Younger, 629a-c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 51a; bk xv, 162b-c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 6 lOa-b; 
bk IV, par 2 19d / City of God, bk xiv, ch 
21-22 392b-393b / Christian Doctrine, bk hi, 
ch 12, 663a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 98, 
A 2 517d-519a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x-ix, q 84, 
A 4, ans l 76 d-l 7 Sai\ part hi, q 65, a i 879c* 
881d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 155b 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 484c 
27 Shakespeare: Sonnets, i-xvii 586a-588d 

30 Bacon: Advancemeru of Learning, 72c-73a 

31 Spinoza: EtUcs, part iv, appendix, xx 449a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk iv [720-775] 168a* 
169a; bk x [^6-1053] 295b*297a 

36 Swift: GuUiver, part iv, 16Sb'166b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, $22a-523a; 849a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 21c*d 

38 Roussbau: Inequality, 364d-365l> 
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(6. Parents and childrem fatherhood, mother- 
hood, 6a, The desire for ojf spring,) 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations^ bk i» 29d'30d 

44 Boswell: Johnson^ 293d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par i6i 
58b 

54 Freud: Instincts j 415a'b / New Introductory 
Lectures^ 860d-861a; 863a'b 

6b, Eugenics: control of breeding; birth control 

6 Herodotus: History^ bk iv, 143b'C 

7 Plato: Republic^ bk v, 361c'363b; bk viii, 
403a'd / TimaeuSt 443a / Statesman^ 605d> 
608d esp 608a'C / Laws, bk v, 693a-c; bk vi, 
707b-709a; 712b-713c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vii, ch 3 
[583*14-25] 108d / Politics, bk ii, ch 6 [1265* 
38-®! 8] 460d'461a; ch 9. [i270*39-*»6] 466c; 
CH 10 [1272*23-24] 468c; bk vii, ch 16 539d- 
541a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 39a-40c / Solon, 71d- 
72a / Cato the Younger, 629a'C 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 111, 51a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 99, 
A 2, rep 2 520a'd 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, par 35, 520b 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 207b>209d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 166a-b; 168a-b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 193b-194b; 271b 

38 Montesquieu: bk xxiii, 187d; 

190a b; 191c-d; 192a-b; 192d'199b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 335a>b; 364d'365a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 175c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 83c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 319b'd / Representative Govern- 
ment, 426d<427a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 267b-c; 275d'277c 
esp 276d'277a; 323b'328a; 391 d'394a,c; 578a' 
579a; 581C'd; 583a; 596b'd 

6c, The condition of immaturity 

New Testament: 7 Corinthians, 13:10-11 

7 Plato: Lysis, 16c-17c / Protagoras, 46b' d / 
Euthydemus, 67a / Republic, bk 11, 320C’321d; 
BK IV, 353b'd; bk v, 366a'C; bk vii, 399C' 
401a / Philebus, 611c-d / Laws, bk 11, 653a'C; 
BK VII, 723C'd 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vii, ch 3 [247**i3-248* 
61330c'd 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk viii, ch 
1 [ 588 * 25 -*’ 5 ] 114b,d / Parts of Animals, bk 
IV, CH 10 [686**5-3 o] 218a'C / Ethics, bk i, ch 
3 [1094^27-1095*11] 340a; ch 9 [1099^32-1100* 
9 ] 345b'C; bk hi, ch 12 [iii9®35“'*i9] 366a, c; 
BK IV, ch 9 [ii 28 '*i 5-2 o] 376a; bk v, ch 6 
(ii 34'>8 -i 7] 382b'C; bk vi, ch 8 [1142*12-19] 
391b; BK VII, CH 13 [1153*27-35] 404c'd; bk 
VH i, CH 3 [1156*22-^5] 407d'408a; bk x, ch 3 
[1174*1-4] 428b / Politics, bk i, ch 12 453d' 
4S4a; bk hi, ch 5 [1278*3-6] 475a'b; bk vii, 
CH 9 [i 329 * 2 '.i 7 ] 533b'c; ch 14 [i332'*3M*i 
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537c-d; ch 15 [1334^8-28] 539b'd: ch 17 
541a'542a,c / Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 12 636a'd 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [222-234] 
64a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 6, ld2b 

12 Aureuus: Meditations, bk i, sect 17 255d' 
256d 

14 Plutarch: Alexander, 540b,d'549c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 7-31 2c'9a; 
bk II, par 3-9 9b'lla / City of God, bk xxi, 
CH i6 573b-574a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, qq 
loo-ioi 520d'523d; part i-ii, q 34, a i, rep 
2 768c- 769d; q 40 , a 6 796c'797a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 94, 

A l, rep to CONTRARY 221a-d; Q 9% A I 226C' 
227b j 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi [85- 

96] 77d V 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 60b; TEb; part 

ii, 132b-c \ 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagru}^!, bk i, 
9c-lld; 14C'18b; 24a-30c; bk 11, 74b'y5c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 43a-c; 63d-79c passim, 
esp 72b-75a;414a-d 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act ii, 
sc II [163-173] 115b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch vi, sect 54-75 
36c-42a passim; ch vii, sect 79-81 42c-43a; ch 
XV, sect 170 64d-65a / Understanding, 

bk ii, ch xxxiii, sect 8-10 249C'd 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 36a'54c esp 36a-38b, 
53b-54c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiii, 189b 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 1, 387d'388a; 

389c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 271d-272a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 159 
58a; par 173-175 Ola-d; additions, 68 126d' 
127a; 111-112 134d-135a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 20c-26a; 35b' 
37d; bk hi, 132b'C; bk iv, 192d-193c; bk vi, 
252d'254c; 269C'270a; bk ix, 381b'C; 382a- 
384b; bk xii, 559d; bk xiv, 592d'604b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk iv, 
90b'92b; 100c-109a,c; bk x 272a-297d; epl 
logue, 408a'412d 

53 James : Psychology, 206b-207a 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 15a'18a / Sexual Enlightenment of 
Children 1198-1 22a, c / Interpretation of Dreams, 
191b'193a; 238c-239a; 241b-243c / Narcissism, 
400a / General Introduction, 495a'496b passim; 
526d-532a esp 526d-527c, 530d-532a; 572d- 
576d; 579b-584d esp 579b-580d; 591a-d; 592c; 
594d'599b; 612d'614b / Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle, 641d-643c; 644d-645a; 651b-c / 
Group Psychology, 685b-d; 693a-c / Inhibitions, 
Symptoms, and Anxiety, 724a-727c; 737c- 740c; 
741b; 743a'd; 746c-747a; 751d-753c / Civili- 
zation and Its Discontents, 768b-c / New Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 855b'861c passim; 868d'870c 
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Chapter 26: FAMILY 


6^. The cate and government of children: the 
rights and duties of the child; parental 
despotism and tyranny 

Old Testament: Genesis^ 9:21-26 / Exodus^ 
12:26-27; 20:12; 21:15,17 / Leviticus^ 19:3 / 
Deuteronomy^ 5:16; 6:6-7; 21:15-23 / Proverbs^ 
1:8-9; 3:12; 6:20-23; 13:1,24; 15:5; 19:18; 
20:20; 22:6,15; 23:13-24; 28:24; 29:15,17; 
30:17 / Zechariah^ 13:3— (^) Zacharias^ 13:3 
Apocrypha: Tobit^ 4:1-5— (Z)) OT, Tobias^ 
4:1-6 / Ecclesiasticus, 3:1-18; 4:30; 7:23-28; 
30:1-13; 42:9-11— (D) OT, EcclesiasticuSf 
3:1-20; 4:35; 7:25-30; 30:1-13; 42:9-11 
New Testament: Matthew^ 10:35-37; 15:3-6 / 
2:51-52; 12:51-53 / II Corinthians^ 12:14 
/ Galatians^ 4:1-2 / Ephesians, 6:1-4 / Colos- 
sian5,y.20-2i / / Timothy, 5:8 
5 Aeschylus: Eumenides 81a-91d 
5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [1458-1530] 
112c'113a,c / Oedipus at Colonus 114a'130a,c / 
Antigone [626-767] 136c>137d / Electra 156a- 
169a,c / Trachiniae [1157-1278] 180a'181a,c 
5 Euripides: [280-325] 239c-240a; [61 1- 
738] 242c'243c / Heracles Mad [562-584] 
369d'370a; [622-636] 370c / Phoenician 
Maidens 378a>393d esp [1485-1766] 391a- 
393d / Orestes 394a-410d 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [791-888] 498 b- 499 b; 
[1321-1451] 504 c- 506 b / Birds [1337-1371] 
558 d- 559 b; [1640-1675] 562 b'C 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 76a; bk iv, 155c- 
156a; bk v, 160d461a; bk viii, 281c 

7 Plato: Lysis, 16c'17c / Laches, 26a'27d / 
Protagoras, 42d-43d; 45d-47c / Symposium, 
165c-166b / Meno, 186a-187b / Euthyphro, 
192a'C / Crito, 214c; 216d-217d / Republic, 
BK 11, 321b'c; BK V, 360d'365d / Timaeus, 
442d-443a / Laws, bk hi, 672d-673d; bk iv, 
683b'C; bk v, 686 d'688b esp 687d-688a; bk 

VII, 713c-716c; 723c-d; bk ix, 750d-751b; 
755a-757c; bk xi, 779b'781c / Seventh Letter, 
804a 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vii, ch i 
[581'*! 1-22] 107b / Ethics, bk hi, ch 12 [1119^ 
33 -*»i 8] 366a,c; bk v, ch 6 [ii34''8-i7] 382b'C; 
BK viii, CH 10 [ii6o**23-32] 413a; bk ix, ch 2 
417c-418b; bk x, ch 9 [ii8o“i4-*’i4] 434d- 
435c / Politics, bk i, ch 12-13 453d'455a,c 
passim; bk hi, ch 6 [i278'»30-i279*2] 476a-b; 
BK IV, ch II [i295'»i4-20] 495d; bk vii, ch 15 
[i 334'»8-28] 539b-d; ch 17 541a'542a,c; bk 

VIII, ch 3 [i 338^30-**8] 543c'd 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 11 116d- 
118d; ch 23 128c-d; bk hi, ch 22, 198c-199c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i 253a-256d 

13 Virgil: Eclogues, iv [60-64] 15 b / Aeneid, bk 
viii [508-519] 272 b> 273 a; bk ix [224-313] 
285 a' 287 a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 40C'41a / Pabius, 
152b-d / Coriolanus, 174b,d'175a; 189d-191d 
/ Marcus Cato, 286c-287b 
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18 Augustine: Confessions, bk t, par 18 5e*d; 
BK II, par 3-8 9b-10d / City of God, bk xix, 
ch 14 520a-d 

20 Aquinas: Surnma Theologica, part i-n, q 94, 
A 2, ans 221d-223a; q 95, a i, ans 226c-227c; 
Q 105, A 4, ANS 318b-321a; part 11-11, q 26, 
aa 9-11 517a'519a 

22 Chaucer: Physician's Tale [12,006-038] 367b- 
368a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part n, 109c-110b; 121a; 
137d: 155b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
14c-*18b; BKii, 74b-75c;81a-83b; bkih, 219b- 
222b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 43a-c; 63d-79c passim, 
esp 63d'64b, 66c-67a; 83a-c; 183C'192d esp 
183d-185d; 344a-c; 534a-d 

26 Shakespeare: 3rd Henry VI, act 11, sc 11 
[1-55] 78d-79b / Titus Andronicus, act v, sc 
HI [35-64] 196d-197a / Romeo and Juliet 285a- 
319a,c esp act hi, sc v [127-215] 308c-309c / 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, act i, sc 1 [1-121] 
352a-353c / 1st Henry IV, act hi, sc 11 452d- 
454d 

27 Shakespeare; Othello, act i, sc 111 [175-189] 
210d'211a / King Lear 244a-283a,c esp act i 
244a-254c / Cymbeline, act i, sc i [125-158] 
451a-c 

29 Cervantes: Quixote, part ii, 218c-220c; 
251b; 261C'262a 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 207b'209d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, xx 449a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch vi, sect 52-CH 
VII, SECT 81 36a'43a; ch xv, sect 170 64d- 
65a; sect 173-174 65c-d / Human Understand- 
ing, bk 1 , ch ii, sect 9, 106a-b; sect 12 
107b-d; bk ii, ch xxxhi, sect 7-10 249b'd 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 29b; part iv, 166a- 
167a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 191b-192a; 250b- 
251a; 400a*402a; 410a-411a; 423b-424b 

37 Fielding; Tom Jones, 35a-49a,c; 65b-c; 
108c-110c; 120c'121a,c; 124a-126c; 136a-c; 
217d-219c; 283c-d; 310b-313b; 321b-324b; 
338d-345d; 359b-364d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 22d'23a; 
BK xxiii, 187d'188a; 189b-d; bk xxvi, 216a- 
217b;220a-b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326c-d; 357a'b; 365a-b 
/ Political Economy, 367a'368c; 377a / Social 
Contract, bk i, 387d'388a; 389c 

39 Smith; Wealth of Nations, bk i, 29d-30d; 
BK V, 338C'd 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 45b'C; 82b-83c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 404d; 420b-422d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 316d-319d passim, esp 317d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 199d-200d; 247c-d; 301d- 
302a;424d-425a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, vmcc hi, par 159 
58a; par 173-175 61d-d; additions, hi 134d- 
135a / Philosophy of History, part i, 211 d- 
212c; PART nt, 288c-289b 
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(6« fitrenis 0 nd ebildrtm Saiherbood^ fmAer- 
bood, 6 d, Tbe care and government ef cbiU 
drew tbe rigbtt ated duties ef the cbUds 
parental despotism med tyranny^ 

50 Marx; Capital^ 193a-194b; 241a>d 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto^ 427c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaccy bk i, 2c'3a; 22 b- 
23a; 34d-35b; 47b-48d; bk hi. 119a-128d; bk 
IV, 192b-193d; bk v, 207b-208a; 210b'211a; 
BK VI, 252d-254c; 271c-274a,c; bk vii, 291a- 
292b; BK VIII, 305b'307d; 324b-325c; 335d- 
336a; bk ix, 356b-358b; 381b'c; 382a-384b; 
BK X, 406c-410c; epilogue i, 659d-674a,c 
passim 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers KaramazoVy bk i, 2 d- 
11a; BK XII, 370b-d; 395a-398d 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
AnalysiSy 17d'18a / Sexual Enlightenment of 
Children 119a-122a,c passim / Interpretation of 
DreamSy 244a-c / Narcissismy 406b-c / General 
IntroducHony 573b-d / InhibitionSy Symptomsy 
' and Anxietyy 751d / Civilization and Its Dis- 
contentSy 794c-795a esp 795b [fn 2 ] / New In- 
troductory LectureSy 832b-c; 834b-c; 868 d- 
871a esp 869b-c, 870a-c; 876c 

6e. The initiation of children into adult life 

New Testament: Lul^y 2 : 41-52 
4 Homer: Odyssey y bk i-ii 183a-192d; bk xx 
[ 487 - 540 ] 247d-248b 

6 Herodotus: Historyy bk iv, 125C'126a; ISSc- 
156a 

9 Aristotle; EthicSy bk hi, ch 12 [i 119*33- 
'»i8]366a,c 

12 Aurelius : MeditationSy bk i 253a-256d 
14 Plutarch: LycurguSy 41b-42b 
18 Augustine: Confessions y bk 11 , par 3-8 9b-10d 

25 Montaigne: Essaysy 63d-79c passim, esp 72b- 
75a; 156d-158a,c; 184a-191c esp 187a-c 

26 Shakespeare: Two Gentlemen ofVeronay act 
1, sc III [1-42] 232c-d / 2 nd Henry IV, act v, 
sc II 497d-499b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlety act i, sc hi [ 52 - 136 ] 
34d-35d / CymbeUnCy act iv, sc iv 478b-d 

30 Bacon: New Atlantisy 207b-209a 
35 Locke: Civil Govemmenty ch vi, sect 59-69 
37b-40b passim 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of LawSy bk xvih, 
133a-b 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy y 376b-d / 
Sticial Contraety bk t, 387d-388a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 82a; 91b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 86b-c 

46 Heoel: Philosophy of Eighty vkscv hi, par 159 
58a; par 174 61b; par 177 62a; additions, 
xit -112 134d-135a 
48 Melville: Moby Dicl^ 387b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peaccy bk i, 36d-37a; bk 
« Uii 128d-131c esp 130d-131b; bk iv, 192d- 
198c; BX VI, 254c-jl60a; 267c-270a; bk ix, 
d 8 lb-e; 382a-384b; bk xxv, 592d-604b 


54 Freud; Origin and Development of Psycho^^ 
Anafysisy 17d-18a / Sexual EnUghenment ef 
Children 119a-122a,c pa^m / General Intro- 
ductiony 512a; 583c-d; 584b^ / Croup Psy- 
chologyy 682a-b / Civilizadon and Its Diseen- 
tentSy 783d 

7. The life of the family 

7k. Marriage and love: romantic^ con}ngal» 
and illicit love 

Old Testament: Genesisy 2:23-24; 24:67; 29:16- 
30 / Ruth / I Samuely i:i-8— (D) I KingSy 
1:1-8 / II Samuely ii; 13:1-20— (D) II KingSy 
ii; 13:1-20 / ProvetbSy 5; 6:20-7:27 / Ecclesias- 
tesy 9:9 / Song of Solomon-^lD) Canticle of 
Cantina* j 

Apocrypha: Tobity 6:10-17— (D) OT, iTobias, 
6:11-22 / Ecclesiastkusy 7:26; 25:1; 40:23— 
(D) OT, Ecclesiasticusy 738; 25:1-2^40:23 

New Testament: MattheWy 19:4-6 / ^arl(y 
10:6-9 / I Corinthians y 7:1-15,32-34 / Ephe- 
siansy 5:22-33 / Colossiansy 3:18-19 / I feter, 

4 Homer: Iliady bk ix [334-347] 60 c-d; bk xiv 
[229-360] lOOc-lOld / Odyssey y bk xxiii [152- 
365J 313 d- 316 a; bk xxiv [191-202] 319 a 

5 Aeschylus: Agamemnon [681-781] 59 b- 60 b 
/ Choephoroe [585-651] 75 d' 76 b; [892-930J 
78 d- 79 b 

5 Sophocles: Trachiniae nOo-lElOyC 

5 Euripides: Medea 212 a- 224 a,c esp [446-662] 
215 d' 217 c / Hippolytus 225 a< 236 d esp [373- 
481] 228 b' 229 b / Akestis 237 a- 247 a,c esp 
[152-198] 238 c- 239 a, [329-368] 240 a>b / Sup- 
pliants [990-1 071] 267 a-c/ Trojan Women [634- 
683] 275 C'd / Helen 298 a< 314 a,c / Andromache 
315 a' 326 a,c esp [147-244] 316 c- 317 b / Ekctra 
[988-1 122] 336 a’ 337 b 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata 583 a' 599 a,c / Thes- 
mophofiazusae 600 a^l 4 d esp [383-532J 604 d' 
606 a 

6 Herodotus: Historyy bk vi, 197 a'c; bk ix, 
311 b- 312 d 

7 Plato: Symposiumy 152 d 453 a / Republic , bk 
v, 361 b- 363 b 

9 Aristotle: EthkSy bk vhi, ch 12 [1162*15-34] 
414 C'd 

12 Lucretius: Nature of ThingSy bk iv [ 1192 - 
1287 ] 59d-61a,c 

13 Virgil; Aeneidy bk ii 1730-79/^] 144 bd 46 b; bk 
IV [1-361] 167 a' 177 a 

14 Plutarch: LycurguSy 39 d' 40 b / Lycurgus- 
NumOy 62 d'- 63 c / Solouy 71 d' 72 a / DemetriuSy 
731 a'b / Antony, 756 c- 779 d / Marcus Brutus, 
807 b>d; Slic'd 

15 Tacitus: Armais, bk iv,64b-c; bk xi, 107b' 
110 a; BK xii, 121 c 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr v, ch i 100 c- 
101 c 

18 Augustine: Confessums, bk 11, par 2-8 Ob- 
lOd; bk IV, par 2 19 d; bk vi, par 21-25 410 
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42d / City of God, bk xiv, ch 1^26 390a- 
396c; BK xvi ch 16 , 411b-e / Christian Doe- 
trine^ BK HZ, CH 12 , 663a-c; ch 1 B --22 664d- 
666 c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka^ part i, q 92, 
A 2, ANs 489d-490c; q 98, a 2, ans and rep 3 
517d-519a; part i~ii, q 28, a 4, ans 742d- 
743c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i-ii, q 
105, A 4 , ans 318b'321a; part ii-iz, q 26, a ii 
518b'519a; part hi, q 6, a 1, rep 3 740b- 
741b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ hell, v [25-142] 7b- 
8b; purgatory, viii [67-84] 65a; xxv [109- 
139] 92C'd 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida la-lSSa / 
Miller's Tale 212b-223b / Wife of Bath's Pro- 
logue [5583-6410] 256a'269b / Tale of Wife of 
Bath 270a-277a esp [6619-6623] 273a / Clerl(s 
Tale 296a'318a / Merchant's Tale 319a-338a 
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Chapter 17: FATE 


INTRODUCTION 


F ATE— sometimes personified, sometimes 
abstractly conceived— is the antagonist of 
freedom in the drama of human life and his- 
tory. So at least it seems to the poets of antiq- 
uity. In many of the Greek tragedies, fate sets 
the stage. Some curse must be fulfilled. A doom 
impends and is inexorable. But the actors on 
the stage are far from puppets. Within the 
framework of the inevitable the tragic hero 
works out his own destiny, making the choices 
from which his personal catastrophe ensues. 
Oedipus, doomed to kill his father and marry 
his mother, is not fated to inquire into his past 
and 10 discover the sins which, when he sees, he 
wills to see no more. The curse on the house of 
Atreus does not require Agamemnon to bring 
Cassandra back from Troy or to step on the 
purple carpet. The furies which pursue Orestes 
he has himself awakened by murdering his 
mother, Clytemnestra, a deed not fated but 
freely undertaken to avenge his father’s death. 

The ancients did not doubt that men could 
choose and, through choice, exercise some con- 
trol over the disposition of their lives. Tacitus, 
for example, w^hile admitting that “most men 
. . . cannot part with the belief that each per- 
son’s future is fixed from his very birth,’’ claims 
that “the wisest of the ancients . . . leave us the 
capacity of choosing our life.” At the same time 
he recognizes an order of events beyond man’s 
power to control, although he finds no agree- 
ment regarding its cause— whether it depends 
“on wandering stars’’ or “primary elements, 
and on a combination of natural causes.’’ For 
his own part, Tacitus declares, “I suspend my 
judgment’’ on the question “whether it is fate 
and unchangeable necessity or chance which 
governs the revolutions of human affairs.’’ In 
so doing, he grants the possibility that not 
everything which lies beyond man’s control is 
fated. Some of the things which happen with- 


out man’s willing them may happen by chance 
or fortune. 

It is sometimes supposed that “fate’’ and 
“fortune” are synonyms, or that one has a 
tragic and the other a happy connotation. It is 
as if fortune were always good and fate always 
malevolent. But either may be good or evil 
from the point of view of man’s desires. Al- 
though fate and fortune are hardly the same, 
there is some reason for associating them. Each 
imposes a limitation on man’s freedom. A man 
cannot compel fortune to smile upon him any 
more than he can avoid his fate. Though alike 
in this respect, fate and fortune are also opposed 
to one another. Fate represents the inexorable 
march of events. There is no room for fortune 
unless some things are exempt from necessity. 
Only that which can happen by chance is in 
the lap of fortune. 

It would seem that fate stands to fortune as 
the necessary to the contingent. If everything 
were necessitated, fate alone would reign. Con- 
tingency would be excluded from nature. 
Chance or the fortuitous in the order of nature 
and freedom in human life would be reduced 
to illusions men cherish only through ignorance 
of the inevitable. 

In a sense fortune is the ally of freedom in the 
struggle against fate. Good fortune seems to aid 
and abet human desires. But even misfortune 
signifies the element of chance which is more 
congenial than fate, if not more amenable, to 
man’s conceit that he can freely plan his life. 

The terms necessity and contingency cannot be 
substituted for fate and fortune without loss of 
significance. As the chapter on Necessity and 
Contingency indicates, they are terms in the 
philosophical analysis of the order of nature 
and causality. They may have, but they need 
not have, theological implications. Necesdty 
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and contingency can be explained without any 
reference to the supernatural, as is evident from 
the discussion of these matters in the chapter 
on Chance. But fate and fortune, in their on- 
gin at least, are theological terms. 

In ancient poetry and mythology, both in** 
evitability and chance were personified as dei' 
ties or supernatural forces. There were the god^ 
dess of Fortune and the three Fates, as well as 
their three evil sisters or counterparts, the 
Furies. The Latin word from which “fate” 
comes means an oracle, and so signifies what is 
divinely ordained. What happens by fate is 
jftW— something destined and decreed in the 
councils of the gods on Olympus; or it may be 
the decision of Zeus, to whose rule all the other 
divinities are subject; or, as we shall see pres- 
ently, it may be a supernatural destiny which 
even Zeus cannot set aside. 

In any case, the notion of fate implies a super- 
natural will, even as destiny implies predestina- 
tion by an intelligence able not only to plan 
the future but also to carry out that plan. The 
inevitability of fate and destiny is thus distin- 
guished from that of merely natural necessity 
which determines the future only insofar as it 
may be the inevitable consequence of causes 
working naturally. 

But the ancients do not seem to be fatalists 
in the extreme sense of the term. To the extent 
that men can propitiate the gods or provoke 
divine jealousy and anger, the attitudes and 
deeds of men seem to be a determining factor 
in the actions of the gods. To the extent that 
the gods align themselves on opposite sides of a 
human conflict (as in the lliad)^ or oppose each 
other (as in the Odyssey), it may be thought 
that what happens on earth merely reflects the 
shifting balance of power among the gods. 

But human planning and willing do not seem 
to be excluded by the divine will and plan 
which are forged out of the quarrels of the 
gods. On the contrary, polytheism seems to 
make fortune itself contingent on the outcome 
of the Olympian conflict, and so permits men 
a certain latitude of self-determination. Men 
can struggle against the gods precisely because 
the gods may be with them as well as against 
them. 

ultimate power of Zeus to decide the 
teue 4ay, however, place the accent on £ite 


rather than on freedom. This is certainly so if 
Zeus is not the master of even his own fate, 
much less the omnipotent ruler among the 
gods or the arbiter of human destiny. In 
Prometheus Bound, the Chorus asks, “Who is 
the pilot of Necessity?” Prometheus answers, 
“The Fates triform and the unforgetting 
Furies.” The Chorus then asks, “Is 2^us of 
lesser might than these ?” To which Prometheus 
replies, “He shall not shun the lot appor- 
tioned.” When they ask what this doom is, 
Prometheus tells them to inquire no more, for 
they verge pn mysteries. Later Zeus /himself 
sends Hermes to wrest from Prometlieus the 
secret of what has been ordained for nim by 
“all consummating Fate” or “Fate’s resistless 
law.” Prometheus refuses, saying that\“none 
shall bend my will or force me to discl^e by 
whom ‘tis fated he shall fall from power.^* 

The question Aeschylus leaves unanswered 
is whether Zeus would be able to escape his 
doom if he could foresee what Fate holds in 
store for him. The suggestion seems to be that 
without omniscience the omnipotence of 2^us 
cannot break the chains of Fate. 

In the tradition of Judaeo-Christian theology 
the problem of fate is in part verbal and in part 
real. The verbal aspect of the problem concerns 
the meaning of the word “fate” in relation to 
the divine will, providence, and predestination. 
With the verbal matter settled, there remains 
the real problem of God’s will and human free- 
dom. The strictly monotheistic conception of 
an omnipotent and omniscient God deepens 
the mystery, and makes it more difficult than 
the problem of &te and freedom in pagan 
thought. 

If anyone “calls the will or the power of God 
itself by the name of fate,” Augustine says, 
“let him keep his opinion, but correct his lan- 
guage. . . . For when men hear that word, ac- 
cording to the ordinary use of language, they 
simply understand by it the virtue of that par- 
ticular position of die stars which may exist 
at the time when anyone is bom or conceived, 
which some separate altogether from the will 
of God, whilst others affirm that this also is 
dependent on that will; But those who are of 
the opinion that, apart from the will of God« 
the stars determine what we shall do» or what 
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good things we i^l possess, or what evik we 
dsall suffer, must be refused a hearing by all, not 
only by those who hold the true leligion, but 
by those who wish to be the worshippers of any 
gods whatsoever, even false gods. For what does 
this opinion really amount to but this, that no 
god whatsoever is to be worshipped or prayed 
to?’* 

Since the word “fate” has been used for those 
things which are determined apart from the 
will of God or man, Augustine thinks it would 
be better for Christians not to use it, but to 
substitute “providence” or “predestination** 
when they wish to refer to what God wills. 
Aquinas, however, retains the word “fate” 
but restricts its meaning to the “ordering ... of 
mediate causes” by which God wills “the pro- 
duction of certain effects.” 

According to the definition given by Boe- 
thius which Aquinas quotes, “Fate is a disposi- 
tion inherent to changeable things, by which 
providence connects each one with its proper 
order.** Thus fate is not identified with provi- 
dence, but made subordinate to it. The distinc- 
tion, Aquinas explains, depends on the way we 
consider “the ordering of effects” by God. “As 
being in God Himself ... the ordering of the 
effects is called Providence.** But “as being in 
the mediate causes ordered by God,” it is called 
fate. While admitting that “the divine power 
or will can be called fate, as being the cause of 
fate,*’ he declares that “essentially fate is the 
very disposition or senes, />., order, of second 
causes.” 

The position Lucretius takes seems to be 
exactly opposite to that of Augustine and Aqui- 
nas. Lucretius condemns the fatalism of those 
who believe that the gods control the order of 
nature and who therefore attribute whatever 
befalls them to divine ordination. For him, 
"^nature free at once and rid of her haughty 
lords is seen to do all things spontaneously of 
herself without the meddling of the gods.” He 
tries to teach men that everything happens ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, other than which 
there is no fate. The “decrees of fate” lie in the 
laws by which “all motion is ever linked to- 
gether and a new motion ever springs from 
another in a fixed order.” If man by his “power 
of free action” can “make some cconmence- 
inent of motion to break through the decrees 


of fate, in order that cause fellow not Cause from 
everlasting,” it is because in the atoms of his 
makeup “there is another cause of motions . • , 
caused by a minute swerving of first-begin- 
nings at no fixed part of space and no fixed 
time.” 

Nevertheless, according to Augustine, Lu- 
cretius is a fatalist who disbelieves in provi- 
dence, other than which there is no fate. Each 
of them uses the word “fate,” the one to deny, 
the other to affirm, the power of God. 

But even if a Christian avoids the supersti- 
tions of astrology, or some similar belief in a 
natural necessity which does not depend on 
God, he may still commit the sin of fatalism 
which follows from the denial of man’s free 
will. Understanding fate as identical with prov- 
idence, the Christian is a fatalist if, in the be- 
lief that every human act is foreordained by 
God, he resigns himself to his fate', making no 
moral effort and taking no moral responsibility 
for his soul’s welfare. To do that is to argue like 
Chaucer’s Troilus; 

I am, he said, but done for, so to say; 

For all that comes, comes by necessity. 

Thus to be done for is my destiny. 

I must believe and cannot other choose. 

That Providence, in its divine foresight. 

Hath known that Cressida I once must lose. 

Since God sees everything from heaven’s height 
And plans things as he thinks both best and right, 
As was arranged for by predestination. 

Troilus sees no way of avoiding the conclusion 
that “free choice is an idle dream.” 

The theologians recognize the difficulty 
reconciling providence and free will. The truth 
must lie somewhere between two heresies. If 
it is heresy to deny God’s omnipotence and 
omniscience, then nothing remains outside the 
all-encompassing scope of divine providence, 
nothing happens contrary to the divine will, 
no future contingency is or can be unforeseeii 
by God. If, on the other hand, to deny tfeit 
man sins freely means that God must be respoinr 
sible for the evil that man does, then it is a 
heresy to deny free will, for that iii4)utes,eyil 
to God. 

This is the problem with which Milton deals 
in Paradise Lost, announcing that he will 
“to justify the ways of God to man.” In a 
conversation in heaven, the Father tells 
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Son that though He knows Adam will disobey 
his rule, Adam remains quite free to sin or not 
to sin, and the fault is his own, just as the re- 
bellious angels acted on their own free will. 
The angels, God says. 

So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Thir maker, or thir making, or thir Fate; 

As if Predestination over-rul’d 

Thir will, dispos’d by absolute Decree 

Or high foreknowledge; they themselves decreed 

Thir own revolt, not I: if I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 

Which had no less prov’d certain unforcknown. 

So without least impulse or shadow of Fate, 

Or aught by me immutablie foreseen. 

They trespass, Authors to themselves in all, 

Both what they judge and what they choose; for so 
I formed them free, and free they must remain, 
Till they enthrall themselves: I else must change 
Thir nature, and revoke the high Decree 
Unchangeable, Eternal, which ordain’d 
Thir freedom, they themselves ordain’d their fall. 

A solution of the problem is sometimes 
developed from the distinction between God’s 
foreknowledge and God’s foreordination. God 
foreordained the freedom of man, but only 
foreknew his fall; man ordained that himself. 
Strictly speaking, however, the word “fore- 
knowledge** would seem to carry a false conno- 
tation, since nothing is future to God. Every- 
thing that has ever happened or ever will is 
simultaneously together in the eternal present 
of the divine vision. 

During his ascent through Paradise, Dante, 
wishing to learn about his immediate future, 
asks his ancestor Cacciaguida to foretell his 
fortune, for he, “gazing upon the Point to 
which all times are present, can see contingent 
things, ere in themselves they are.** Cacciaguida 
prefaces his prediction of Dante*s exile from 
Florence by telling him that the contingency of 
material things “is all depicted in the Eternal 
Vision; yet thence it does not take necessity, 
more than does a ship which is going down the 
stream from the eye in which it is mirrored.*’ 
The difference between time and eternity is 
conceived as permitting the temporal future 
to be contingent even though G^ knows its 
content with certitude. 

But, it may still be asked, does not God’s 
knowledge imply the absolute predestination 
of fixture events by providence, since what God 
ktun^with certitude cannot happen otherwise 


than as He knows it? In a discussion of divine 
grace and man’s free will. Dr, Johnson remarks, 
“I can judge with great probability how a man 
will act in any case, without his being restrained 
by my judging. God may have this probability 
increased to certainty,** To which Boswell re- 
plies that “when it is increased to certainty^ 
freedom ceases, because that cannot be cer- 
tainly foreknown, which is not certain at the 
time; but if it be certain at the time, it is a 
contradiction to maintain that there can be 
afterwards any contingency dependent upon 
the exercise of will or anything else.’’ / 

Against such difficulties Aquinas insists that 
divine providence is compatible, not only with 
natural necessity, but also with contingency in 
nature and free will in human acts. Prov^ ence, 
he writes, “has prepared for some things'peces- 
sary causes so that they happen of necessity; for 
others contingent causes, that they may happen 
by contingency.’’ Human liberty docs not 
imply that the will’s acts arc not caused by 
God who, being the first cause, “moves causes 
both natural and voluntary. Just as by moving 
natural causes, He docs not prevent their acts 
being natural, so by moving voluntary causes. 
He docs not deprive their actions of being 
voluntary.*’ God causes man to choose freely 
and freely to execute his choice. 

The uncompromising conception of fate is 
that which leaves no place for chance or free- 
dom anywhere in the universe, neither in the 
acts of God, nor in the order of nature, nor in 
the course of history. The doctrine of absolute 
determinism, whether in theology, science, or 
history, is thus fatalism unqualified. 

The ancient historians are not fatalists in this 
sense. Herodotus, for example, finds much that 
can be explained by the contingencies of for- 
tune or by the choices of men. The crucial de- 
cision, for example, in the defense of Athens 
is presented as an act of man’s choice. Upon 
receiving the prophecy that “safe shall the 
wooden wall continue for thee and thy chil- 
dren,** the Athenians exercise their freedom by 
disagreeing about its meaning. “Certain of the 
old men,** Herodotus writes, “were of the 
opinion that the god meant to tell them the 
citadel would escape; for this was anciently 
defended by a palisade. • . . Others maintained 
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that the fleet was what the god pointed at; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought 
of except the ships.” The eloquence of Themis- 
tocles carried the latter view. To stress its im- 
portance, the historian observes that “the sav- 
ing of Greece” lay in the decision that led 
Athens to “become a maritime power.” 

In presenting a comparable decision by the 
Persians, Herodotus seems to be contrasting 
their fatalism with the freedom of the Greeks. 
At first Xerxes accepts the council of Artabanus 
not to go to war against the Greeks. But after 
a series of visions, which appear to both the 
king and his councillor, that decision is re- 
versed, for, according to the dream, the war 
“is fated to happen.” 

The conception of fate and freedom in the 
Aeneid seems closer to the Greek than to the 
Persian view. Even though the consummation 
of history, which will come with the founding 
of the Roman empire, is projected as a divinely 
appointed destiny, the hero who brings that 
great event to pass acts as if he were free to 
accept or evade his responsibilities. 

The Christian understanding of historical 
destiny in terms of providence permits— more 
than that, requires— men to exercise free choice 
at every turn. “The cause of the greatness of 
the Roman empire,” writes Augustine, “is nei- 
ther fortuitous nor fatal, according to the judg- 
ment or opinion of those who call those things 
fortuitous which cither have no causes or such 
causes as do not proceed from some intelligible 
order, and those things fatal which happen in- 
dependently of the will of God and man, by 
the necessity of a certain order. . . . Human 
kingdoms are established by divine provi- 
dence,” The flitalism which Augustine here 
condemns involves independence not only of 
the will of God, but of man’s will also. 

It is only in modern times, with Hegel and 
Marx, that necessity reigns supreme in the 
philosophy of history. Hegel spurns the notion 
that history is “a superficial play of casual, so- 
called ‘merely human’ strivings and passions.” 
He also condemns those who “speak of Provi- 
dence and the plan of Providence” in a way 
that is “empty” of ideas since “for them the 
plan of Providence is inscrutable and incom- 
prehensible.” For Hegel, history is “the nec- 
essary development, out of the concept of the 


mind’s freedom alone.” But this development 
and this freedom are entirely matters of neces- 
sity as far as individuals and their works are 
concerned. “They are all the time the uncon- 
scious tools and organs of the world mind at 
work within them.” 

For Marx, history seems likewise to have the 
same necessity. He deals with individuals, he 
writes in the preface to Capital, “only in so far 
as they are the personifications of economic 
categories, embodiments of particular class- 
relations and class-interests. My stand-point,” 
he says, is one from which “the evolution of 
the economic formation of society is viewed as 
a process of natural history,” and within which 
the individual cannot be “responsible for rela- 
tions whose creature he socially remains, how- 
ever much he may subjectively raise himself 
above them.” Here it is a question only “of 
these laws themselves, of these tendencies 
working with iron necessity towards inevitable 
results.” 

According to the historical determinism of 
Hegel and Marx, which is further considered 
in the chapter on History, men play a part 
which is already written for them in the scroll 
of history. Human liberty apparently depends 
on man’s knowledge of and acquiescence in the 
unfolding necessities. 

Historical determinism is merely a part of 
the doctrine of a causal necessity which governs 
all things. Causality seems to be understood by 
moderns like Spinoza, Hume, and Freud as ex- 
cluding the possibility of chance or free will. 
Among the ancients, Plotinus alone seems to 
go as far as Spinoza in affirming the universal 
reign of natural necessity. What Spinoza says 
of God or Nature, Plotinus says of the All-One, 
namely, that for the first principle which is the 
cause of everything else, freedom consists in 
being causa sui, or cause of itself— self-deter- 
mined rather than determined by external 
causes. 

“God does not act from freedom of the will,” 
Spinoza writes. Yet “God alone is a free cause, 
for God alone exists . • • and acts from the 
necessity of his own nature.” As for everything 
else in the universe, Spinoza maintains that 
“there is nothing contingent, but all things are 
determined from the necessity of the divine; 
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natuxe to exist and act in a certain manner.” 
This applies to man, who, according to Spinoza, 
docs “everything by die will of God alone.” 

From quite different premises, Hume seems 
to reach much the same conclusion concerning 
chance and liberty. “Chance,” he writes, 
“when strictly examined, is a mere negative 
word, and means not any real power which has 
anywhere a being in nature.” But he also thinks 
that liberty, “when opposed to necessity, not 
to constraint, is the same thing with chance.” 

Hume embraces the consequences of such a 
position. “If voluntary action be subjected to 
the same laws of necessity with the operations 
of matter, there is a continued chain of neces- 
sary causes, pre-ordained and pre-determined, 
reaching from the original cause of all to every 
single volition of every human creature. No 
contingency anywhere in the universe; no in- 
difference; no liberty.” 

When confronted with the objection that it 
then becomes impossible “to explain distinctly, 
how the Deity can be the mediate cause of all 
the actions of men, without being the author 
of sin and moral turpitude,” Hume replies that 
“these are mysteries, which natural and unas- 
sisted reason is very unfit to handle. ... To de- 
fend absolute decrees, and yet free the Deity 
from being the author of sin, has been found 
hitherto to exceed all the power of philosophy,” 

Unlike Spinoza and Hume, Freud does not 
deal with the theological implications or pre- 
suppositions of determinism. For him, determin- 
ism is an essential postulate of science and 
even to some extent a scientifically discoverable 
fiict. The “deeply rooted belief in psychic free- 


dom and choice,” he writes, is “quite unscien- 
tific^ and it must give ground before the claims 
of a detenninism which governs even mental 
life.” He thinks it can be shown on the basis of 
clinical experience that every psychic associa- 
tion “will be strictly determined by important 
inner attitudes of mind, which are unknown 
to us at the moment when they operate, just as 
much unknown as are the disturbing tendencies 
which cause errors, and those tendencies which 
bring about so-called ‘chance’ actions.” 

The fatalism of what is often called “scien- 
tific determinism” is that of blind necessity. 
It not only eliminates liberty and chance, but 
also purpose and the operation of fin^ causes. 
Every future event, in nature, historyl or hu- 
man behavior, is completely predetermined by 
efficient causes— predetermined, but not pre- 
destined, for there is no guiding intelligence 
at work, no purpose to be fulfilled. “The system 
of fatality^ of which Spinoza is the accredited 
author,” Kant writes, is one which “eliminates 
ail trace of design^ and leaves the original ground 
of the things of nature divested of all intelli- 
gence.” 

Whether such complete fatalism is the only 
doctrine compatible with the principles and 
findings of natural science has been questioned 
by philosophers like William James. It is cer- 
tainly not the only doctrine compatible with 
the view that nothing happens without a cause. 
As the chapters on Chance and Will show, 
ancient and mediaeval thinkers who affirm 
contingency in nature or freedom in human 
acts do so without denying the universal reign 
of causation. 
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Chapter i8: FORM 


INTRODUCTION 


T he great philosophical issues concerning 
form and matter have never been resolved. 
But the terms in which these issues were stated, 
from their first formulation in antiquity to the 
17th or 1 8th centuries, have disappeared or at 
least do not have general currency in contem- 
porary discourse. Kant is perhaps the last great 
philosopher to include these terms in his basic 
vocabulary. The conceptions of matter and 
form, he writes, “lie at the foundation of all 
other reflection, so inseparably are they con- 
nected with every mode of exercising the un- 
derstanding. The former denotes the determin- 
able in general, the second its determination.” 

The word “form” is no longer a pivotal term 
in the analysis of change or motion, nor in the 
distinction between being and becoming, nor 
in the consideration of the modes of being and 
the conditions of knowledge. The word “mat- 
ter” is now used without reference to form, 
where earlier in the tradition all of its principal 
meanings involved “form” as a correlative or an 
opposite. Other words, such as “participation” 
and “imitation,” have also fallen into disuse 
or lost the meanings which derived from their 
relation to form and matter. 

The problems which these words were used 
to state and discuss remain active in contem- 
porary thought. There is, for instance, the 
problem of the universal and the particular, the 
problem of the immutable and the mutable, the 
problem of the one and the many, or of same- 
ness and diversity. These problems appear in 
the writings of William James and Bergson, 
Dewey and Santayana, Whitehead and Russell. 
Sometimes there is even a verbal approximation 
to the traditional formulation, as in White- 
head’s doctrine of “eternal objects” or in San- 
tayana’s consideration of the “realm of essence” 
and the “realm of matter.” Whatever expres- 
iSolis they use. these thinkers find themselves 


opposed on issues which represent part, if not 
the whole, of the great traditional controversy 
between PJato and Aristotle concerning form. 

There is a tendency among the historians of 
thought to use the names of Plato andlAristotle 
to symbolize a basic opposition in philosophical 
perspectives and methods, or even in wfiat Wil- 
liam James calls “intellectual temperaWnts.” 
Later writers are called “Platonists” or “Aris- 
totelians” and doctrines or theories are classified 
as Platonic or Aristotelian. It almost seems to 
be assumed at times that these names exhaust 
the typical possibilities: that minds or theories 
must be one or the other, or some sort of mix- 
ture or confusion of the two. 

If this tendency is ever justified, it seems to 
be warranted with regard to the problems of 
form. Here, if anywhere, there may be poetic 
truth in Whitehead’s remark that the history 
of western thought can be read as a series of 
footnotes to Plato; though perhaps the observa- 
tion should be added that Aristotle, the first 
to comment on Plato, wrote many of the 
principal footnotes. In Plotinus the two strains 
seem to be intermingled. The issue between 
Plato and Aristotle concerning form dominates 
the great metaphysical and theological contro- 
versies of the later Middle Ages, and, with some 
alterations in language and thought, it appears 
in the writings of Hobbes, Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Locke, where it is partly a con- 
tinuation of, and partly a reaction against, the 
mediaeval versions of Platonic and Aristotelian 
doctrine. 

The most extreme reaction is, of course, to 
be found in those who completely reject the 
term farm or its equivalents as being without 
significance for the problems of motion, exist- 
ence, or knowledge. Bacon retains the term, 
but radically changes its meaning. “None should 
526 
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suppose from the great part assigned by us to 
forms/* Bacon writes, **tfaat we mean such 
forms as the meditations and thoughts of men 
have hitherto been accustomed to.*’ He does 
not mean cither “the concrete forms** or “any 
abstract forms of ideas,** but rather “the laws 
and regulations of simple action. , . . The form 
of heat or form of light, therefore, means no 
more than the law of heat or the law of light.’* 
But Hobbes and Locke tend to reject the term 
itscif—espccially when it occurs in the notion 
of substantial form—as meaningless or mis- 
leading. 

“We are told,** says Hobbes, “there be in the 
world certain essences, separated from bodies, 
which they call abstract essences^ and substantial 
forms. . . . Being once fallen into this error of 
separated essences^ [men] are thereby necessarily 
involved in many other absurdities that follow 
it. For seeing they will have these forms to be 
real, they arc obliged to assign them some 
placd'*\ which they cannot succeed in doing, 
according to Hobbes, “because they hold them 
incorporeal, without all dimension of quantity, 
and all men know that place is dimension, and 
not to be filled but by that which is corporeal.** 

With regard to substantial form^ Locke de- 
clares, “I confess I have no idea at all, but only 
of the sound ‘form.’’’ Those “who have been 
taught . . . that it was those forms which made 
the distinction of substances into their true 
species and genera, were led yet further out of 
the way by having their minds set upon fruit- 
less inquiries after ‘substantial forms* **— a sub- 
ject which Locke regards as “wholly unintelli- 
gible.** The general skepticism about this no- 
tion (or the distrust of its hollowness) in the 
17th and 1 8th centuries is reflected in a banter- 
ing remark by Tristram Shandy’s father. In a 
discussion of infant prodigies, he refers to some 
boy-wonders who “left off their substantial 
forms at nine years old, or sooner, and went on 
reasoning without them.’* 

Since form and matter are supposed to be 
correlative, the denial to form of meaning or 
i^ality leads to materialism, as in the case of 
Hobbes— the affirmation of matter alone as a 
principle or cause. Materialists of one sort or 
another are the opponents of both Plato and 
Aristotle,, and of Platonists and Aristotelians. 
That part of the controversy is discussed in the 
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chapter on Matter. Here we are concerned 
with the issues arising from different views of 
form and its relation to matter. 

The popular meaning of “form** affords an ap- 
proach to the subtleties of the subject. As ordi- 
narily used, “form** connotes figure or shape. 
That connotation expresses one aspect of the 
technical significance of “form.** A great variety 
of things, differing materially and in other re- 
spects, can have the same figure or shape. The 
same form can be embodied in an indefinite 
number of otherwise different individuals. But 
figures or shapes are sensible forms, forms per- 
ceptible to vision and touch. To identify form 
with figure or shape would put an improper 
limitation on the meaning of form. This is pop- 
ularly recognized in the consideration of the 
form of a work of art— the structure of an epic 
poem or a symphony— which scems to be more 
a matter of understanding than of direct sense- 
perception. 

Bertrand Russell’s definition of the form of 
a proposition effectively illustrates the point 
involved. The form of a proposition, he says, 
is that which remains the same in a statement 
when everything else is changed. For example, 
these two statements have the same grammat- 
ical and logical form: (i) John followed JameSy 
and (2) Paul accompanied Peter. What might be 
called the matter or subject matter of the two 
statements is completely different, but both 
have the same form, as may an indefinite num- 
ber of other statements. 

This illustration helps us to grasp the mean- 
ing of form, and the distinction between form 
and matter, or the formal and the material 
aspects of anything. It is thus that we under- 
stand the phrase “formal logic’’ to signify a 
study of the forms of thought or discourse, sep- 
arated from the subject matter being thought 
about or discussed. Similarly, abstractionism or 
surrealism is a kind of formalism in painting 
which tries to separate visible patterns or struc- 
tures from their representative significance or 
their reference to &miliar objects. 

Kant’s doctrine of space and time as tran- 
scendental forms of intuition exemplifies the 
meaning of form as pure order or structurt di*' 
vorced from sensuous content., “That which in 
the phenomenon corresponds to the sensatioi^, 
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‘^tfaat which e&ct» 
that the content of the phoiomenon can be 
arranged under certain relations, I call its 
formJ** Sometimes the consideration of form 
emphasizes not its separation from, but its 
union with matter. The form dwells in the 
thing, constituting its nature. The sensible or 
intelligible characteristics of a thing result from 
the various ways in which its matter has been 
formed. 

It is impossible to say more about the mean* 
ing of form without facing at once the great 
controversy between Plato and Aristotle and 
the difficulties which their theories confront. 

Plato does not deny that things— the sensi- 
ble, material, changing things of experience — 
have something like form. Nor does he deny 
that the ideas by which we understand the na- 
tures of things are like forms. Rather he asks us 
to consider that which they are /%. 

In the Pkaedo— ‘Only one of the many dia- 
logues in which the doctrine of forms is dis- 
euWed— Socrates argues that **there is such a 
thing as equality, not of one piece of wood or 
stone with another, but that, over and above 
this, there is absolute equality.” Socrates gets 
Simmias to admit that ”we know the nature of 
this absolute essence,” and then asks, “Whence 
did we obtain our knowledge ?” It could not 
have been obtained from the pieces of wood or 
stone, Socrates tries to show, ^cause they “ap- 
pear at one time equal, and at another time 
unequal,” whereas the idea of equality is never 
the same as that of inequality. Hence he thinks 
“we must have known equality previously to 
the time when we first saw the material 
equals. . . • Before we began to see or hear or 
perceive in any way, we must have had a 
knowledge ^sedute equality, or we could 
not have referred to that standard the equals 
which are derived from the senses.” The equal- 
ity which supplies the “standard” by which 
material equals axe measured is the Form or 
Idea of eqi^ityv 

What is true in this one case Socrates thinks 
is true in every other. Whether we consider 
dbe “essence of equality, beauty, or anything 
d he ,’** Socrates holds, the “Ideas or essences, 
wUeb in the dialectical process we define as . . . 
tale esdstences ... are each of them alwsqrs 


what they ate, having the same simple self- 
existent unchanging fonns, not admitting 
of vaiiatbnat all, or in any way orat any time.” 
Apart from the perishable things of the sensible 
world, and apart from the ideas which are in- 
volved in our process of learning and thinking, 
there exist the Fonns or the Ideas themselves— 
the immutable objects of our highest knowl- 
edge. 

Because the same English words are em- 
ployed in these quite distinct senses, it is uscfixl 
to follow the convention of translators who 
capitali^^4:he initial letter when “Form” or 
“Idea” refers to that which is separate from the 
characteristics of material things anmfrom the 
ideas in our mind.The words “Form” and “Idea” 
are interchangeable, but the words “Idea” and 
“idea” are not. The latter refers to a iiption in 
the human mind, by which it knows; whereas 
“Idea” — as Plato uses the word — signifies the 
object of knowledge, that which is known. 
These differences are further discussed in the 
chapter on Idea. 

By imitating the Forms, sensible things, ac- 
cording to Plato, have the characteristics we 
apprehend in them. The ideas we have when 
we apprehend the resemblance between sensi- 
ble things and their Forms (which sensible 
things exhibit), would seem to be indirect ap- 
prehensions of the Forms themselves. When in 
the Republic Socrates discusses knowledge and 
opinion, he distinguishes them from one an- 
other according to a division of their objects— 
the realm of intelligible being on the one hand, 
and the realm of sensible becoming on the 
other. The latter stands to the former as image 
or copy to reality, and Socrates finds this rela- 
tionship repeating itself when he further di- 
vides each of the two parts. The realm of be- 
coming divides into images or shadows and into 
that “of which this is only the resemblance,” 
namely, “the animals which we sec, and every- 
thing that grows or is made.” The realm of in- 
telligible being he also subdivides into two 
parts, of which the first is as an image or refiec- 
tion of the second, namely, the hypotheses we 
form in our minds and the Ideas or Forms them* 
selves. 

i From this it appears diat just as we shodd 
regard the form ^ the thing asan imitation ofi 

partkipation in, tim mpamte 
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m iegsud the idea wt have (that is, mt unckr- 
staoding o£ the thing) as an appraximation of 
the idea* The Ideas are out$id(c the human mind 
even a$ the Forms are separate from their sen- 
sible, materud imitations. When we apprehend 
things by reason we know the Forms they imi- 
tate; when we apprehend them by our senses 
we know them as imitations, or as images of the 
Ideas. 

The Platonic theory changes the ordinary 
meaning of the word “imitation.” We ordi- 
narily think of imitation as involving a relation 
of resemblance between two sensible things, 
both of which we are able to perceive; for ex- 
ample, we say that a child imitates his father’s 
manner, or that a portrait resembles the person 
who posed for it. The painter, according to 
Socrates in the Republic^ is not the only “crea- 
tor of appearances.” He compares the painter 
who pictures a bed with the carpenter who 
makes one. 

Like the bed in the painting, the bed made 
by the carpenter is not the real bed. It is not, 
says Socrates, the Idea “which, according to 
our view, is the essence of the bed.” The car- 
penter “cannot make true existence, but only 
some semblance of existence.” As the bed in 
the picture is an imitation of the particular bed 
made by the carpenter, so the latter is an imita- 
tion of the Idea— the essential hed-ness which is 
the model or archetype of all particular beds. 

Shifting to another example, we can say that 
a statue, which resembles a particular man, is 
the imitation of an imitation, for the primary 
imitation lies in the resemblance between the 
particular man portrayed and the Form or Idea, 
Man. Just as the statue derives its distinctive 
character from the particular man it imitates, 
so that particular man, or any other, derives 
his manhood or humanity from Man. Just as 
the particular man imitates Man, so our idea 
of Man is also an imitation of that Idea. Knowl- 
edge, according to Plato, consists in the imita- 
tion of Ideas, even as sensible, material things 
have whatever being they have by imitation of 
the true beings, the Forms. 

Another name for the primary type of imita- 
tion is “participation.” To participate in is to 
partake of.. In the dialogue in which Plato has 
tfae^oung Socnites inquiring into the relation 


between sensible particulars and the Heaa or 
Forms, Parmenktes tells him that ‘‘there ate 
certain ideas of which all other things partake, 
and from which they derive their names; that 
similars, for example, become similar, because 
they partake of similarity; and great things be- 
come great, because they partake of greatness; 
and that just and beautiful things become just 
and beautiful, because they partake of justice 
and beauty.” The Forms or Ideas are, Parmeni- 
des suggests, “patterns fixed in nature, and 
other things are like them, and resemblances of 
them— what is meant by the participation of 
other things in the ideas, is really assimilation 
to them.” 

The fact of particularity and multiplicity 
seems to be inseparable from the fact of partic- 
ipation. That in which the many particulars 
participate must, on the other hand, have uni- 
versality and unity. The Forms or Ideas are 
universals in the sense that each is a one which 
is somehow capable of being in a many— by 
resemblance or participation. Parmenides asks 
Socrates whether he thinks that “the whole 
idea is one, and yet, being one, is in each one of 
the many.” When Socrates unhesitatingly says 
Yes, Parmenides points out to him that we then 
confront the difficulty that “one and the same 
thing will exist as a whole at the same time in 
many separate individuals” and that “the ideas 
themselves will be divisible, and things which 
participate in them will have a part of them 
only and not the whole idea existing in each of 
them.” Nor can we say, Socrates is made to 
realize, that “the one idea is really divisible 
and yet remains one.” 

This difficulty concerning the relation of par- 
ticulars to the Ideas they participate in, is dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Universal and Par- 
ticular, It is not the only difficulty which 
Plato himself finds in the theory of Ickas. AHr 
other concerns the individuality of each of the 
indefinite number of particulars which copy r 
single model or archetype. What snakes 
various copies of the same mcxlel different from 
one another? 

Plato meets this problem by adding a thud 
principle. To the intelligible patterns of arche- 
types and their sensible imitations, he ba 
the Timaem^ the principle which is various 
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named, sometimes ‘*the receptacle,"’ sometimes 
‘‘space,” sometimes “matter,” However named, 
it is the absolutely formless, for “that which is 
to receive all Forms should have no form. . . . 
The mother and receptacle of all visible and in 
any way sensible things ... is an invisible and 
formless being which receives all things and in 
some mysterious way partakes of the intelli- 
gible, and is most incomprehensible.” 

It is this material or receiving principle which 
somehow accounts for the numerical plurality 
and the particularization of the many copies 
of the one absolute model. When a number of 
replicas of the same pattern are produced by 
impressing a die on a sheet of plastic material 
at different places, it is the difference in the 
material at the several places which accounts 
for the plurality and particularity of the rep- 
licas. Yet the one die is responsible for the 
character common to them all. 

The sensible things of any one sort are not 
only particular because the Form they imitate 
is somehow received in matter; they are also 
perishable because of that fact. The receptacle 
is the principle of generation or of change. It is, 
Timaeus says, “the natural recipient of all im- 
pressions,” which is “stirred and informed by 
them, and appears different from time to time 
by reason of them, but the forms which enter 
into amJ go out of her are the likenesses of real 
existences modelled after their patterns in a 
wonderful and inexplicable manner.” 

Matter, as Plato here suggests, is the mother 
of changing things, things which, between com- 
ing to be and passing away, are what they are 
because of the unchanging Forms. The Form 
which is received in matter for a time makes 
the changing thing an imitation^ as the matter 
in which the Form is received makes the chang- 
ing thing a participation. 

The admittedly mysterious partaking of the 
Forms by the formless receptacle constitutes 
the realm of becoming, in which being and 
non-being are mixed. But the Forms or Ideas 
themselves, existing apart from their sensible 
imitations, are “uncreated and indestructible, 
never receiving anything from without, nor 
gemg out to any other, but invisible and im- 
perceptible by any sense.” They constitute the 
redlm of pxuti being. They are the intelligible 
reahty^/ 


The criticism of the Forms or Ideas which 
we find in the writings of Aristotle is primarily 
directed against their separate existence. “Plato 
was not far wrong,” Aristotle says, “when he 
said that there are as many Forms as there are 
kinds of natural object”; but he immediately 
adds the qualification: “if there are Forms dis- 
tinct from the things of this earth.” It is pre- 
cisely that supposition which Aristotle chal- 
lenges. 

Aristotle’s criticism of Plato stems from his 
own notion of substance, and especially from 
his conception of sensible substaneds as com- 
posed of matter and form. He uses 1 the word 
“substance” to signify that which exists in and 
of itself; or, in other words, that wh^h exists 
separately from other things. Hence, When he 
says that, in addition to sensible subjstances, 
“Plato posited two kinds of substances— the 
Forms and the objects of mathematics,” he is 
translating the affirmation that the Forms have 
being separately from the sensible world of 
changing things, into an assertion that they are 
substances. 

“Socrates did not make the universals or the 
definitions exist apart,” Aristotle writes; but 
referring to the Platonists, he says, “Mey, how- 
ever, gave them separate existence, and this 
was the kind of thing they called Ideas.” What 
proof is there, he repeatedly asks, for the sepa- 
rate existence of the Forms, or universals, or 
the objects of mathematics? “Of the various 
ways in which it is proved that the Forms 
exist,” he declares, “none is convincing.” Fur- 
thermore, he objects to the statement that “all 
other things come from the Forms”; for “to 
say that they are patterns and the other things 
share in them is to use empty words and poeti- 
cal metaphors.” There is the additional diffi- 
culty, he thinks, that “there will be several pat- 
terns of the same thing, and therefore several 
Forms; e.g., ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’ and also 
‘man himself will be Forms of man.” 

Aristotle’s denial of separate existence, or 
substantiality, to the Ideas or universals stands 
side by side with his affirmation of the place oi 
forms in the being of substances and the role of 
universals in the order of knowledge. Further- 
more, ht limits his denial of the substantiality 
of Ideas to those Forms which seem to be the 
archetypes or models of sensible things. Par- 
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ticular physical things— fiuxiiliar sensible sub- 
Stances^ such as the stone, the tree, or the man 
—are not, in his opinion, imitations of or par- 
ticipations in universal models which exist apart 
from these things. He leaves it an open question 
whether there are self-subsistent Forms or Ideas 
—that is, purely intelligible substances— which 
do not function as the models for sensible things 
to imitate. 

Stated positively, the Aristotelian theory 
consists in two afHrmations. The first is that the 
characteristics of things arc determined by “in- 
dwelling forms,” which have their being not 
apart from but in the things themselves. To 
illustrate his meaning he turns to the realm of 
art. When we make a brass sphere, he writes, 
“we bring the form,” which is a sphere, “into 
this particular matter,” the brass, and “the re- 
sult is a brazen sphere.” There is no “sphere 
apart from the individual spheres,” and no 
brass apart from the particular lumps of metal 
that arc brass. “The ‘form’ means the ‘such,’ 
and is not a ‘this’— a definite thing,” such as 
this individual brazen sphere. 

Aristotle analyzes natural things in the same 
manner. It is from “the indwelling form and 
the matter,” he says, that “the concrete sub- 
stance is derived.” Men such as Callias or Soc- 
rates, for example, consist of “such and such 
a form in this flesh and in these bones,” and 
“they are different in virtue of their matter 
(for that is different) but the same in form.” 
The flesh and bones of Callias arc not the flesh 
and bones of Socrates; but though different as 
individual men, they are the same as men be- 
cause they have the same form. 

The second point is that our understanding 
of things involves the forms of things, but now 
somehow in the intellect rather than in the 
things themselves. In order to know things, 
Aristotle says, we must have within us “either 
the things themselves or their forms. The 
former alternative is of course impossible: it is 
not the stone which is present in the soul,” he 
maintains, “but its form.” 

The form in the thing is as individual as the 
thing itself. But in the mind, as the result of the 
intellect’s power to abstract this form from its 
matter, the form becomes a universal; it is then 
called by Aristotle an “idea,” “abstraction,” or 
“concept.” Forms arc universals in the mind 


alone. If there were a form extstiog apart from 
both matter and mind, it would be neither an 
individual form nor an abstract universal. 

The indwelling forms, according to Aristotle, 
are not universals. Except for the possibility of 
Forms which dwell apart and bear no resm^ 
blance at all to sensible things, all forms are 
either in matter or, abstracted from matter, in 
the human mind. These are often called “ma- 
terial forms” because they are the forms which 
matter takes or can take, and which the mind 
abstracts from matter. Their being consists in 
informing or determining matter, just as the 
being of matter consists in the capacity to re- 
ceive these forms and to be determined by 
them. 

The foregoing helps to explain Aristotle’s use 
of the word “composite” as a synonym for “sub- 
stance” when he is considering particular sensi- 
ble things. The independently existing, indi- 
vidual physical things which Aristotle calls 
“substances” are all composite of form and mat- 
ter. He sometimes also calls form and matter 
“substances,” but when he uses the word “sub- 
stance” strictly and in its primary sense, he 
applies it only to the concrete individual. Form 
and matter are only principles or constituents 
of the concrete thing— the composite substance. 

The union of form and matter to constitute 
physical substances also explains the Aristo- 
telian identification of form with actuality and 
of matter with potentiality; and the relation of 
form and matter to a third term in the analysis 
of change, namely, privation. As a physical thing 
changes, its matter gives up one form to take on 
another. Its matter thus represoits its capacity 
or potentiality for form. Matter is the formable 
aspect of changing things. What things are 
actually zl any moment is due to the forms they 
possess. But they may have the potentiality tor 
acquiring other forms, with respect to which 
they arc in privation. 

“The mutability of mutnble things,” Augus- 
tine writes, “is simply their capacity for all the 
forms into which mutable things can be 
changed.” Change consists in a transformation 
of mattery which is another way of saying that it 
consists in the actualization of a thir^^s poftxh 
tialities. The Aristotelian theory di form and 
matter is a theiory of becoming as welt as an 



rm 

analjr^ tiie feeing dfchangihg 
trfeitiv^ apjplicatiodi of thi$ tbeoty v^ll ht fot^ 


in the thapters on Ant, Cause, and CHAt40E. 

Some forms are sensible. Some ate shapes, 
sotxte ate qualities, some are quantities. But not 
all forms are perceptible by the senses; as, for 
example, the form which matter takes when a 
plant or animal is generated and which gives 
the generated thing its specific nature. TTiis 
type of form came to be called a ^^substantial 
form*’ because it determines the kind of sub- 
stance which the thing is. In contrast, the forms 
which determine the properties or attributes erf 
a ^ng are called its “accidents” or “accidental 
forms.” For example, size and shape, color and 
weight, are accidental forms of a man; whereas 
that by virtue of which this thing (having a 
certain size, shape, and color) is a man^ is its 
substantial form. 

Aristotle’s distinction between substantial 
and accidental form affects his analysis of 
change and his conception of matter. Genera- 
tion and corruption are for him substantial 
change, change in which matter undergoes 
transformatiem with respect to its substantial 
form. The various types of motion— alteration, 
increase or decrease, and local motion— are 
changes which take place in enduring sub- 
stances, and with respect to their accidental 
forms. 

The substratum of accidental change is not 
formk^ matter, but matter having a certain 
substantial form; whereas in the coming to be 
or passing away of substances, the substratum 
wquld seem tOvbe a primary sort erf matter, 
devoid of all form. As indicated in the chapter 
on MAtTEE, this, according to Aristotle, is “the 
primary substratum of each thing, from which 
it comes to be without qualification, and which 
persists in the result.” He tries to help us grasp 
prfoie matter by using an analogy. “As the 
bronze is to the statue, the wood to the bed,” 
he writes, “so is the underlying nature to sub- 
stsanc^^— matter absolutely formless to sub- 
st^tial form. 

Aristotle sometimes speaks of the substantial 
as a first act or actuality, and of accidental 
as second actualities. Accordingly he also 
between a primary and secondary 
W’^ttcr—thc one absolutely potential, 
d^'^wjforiymg change; the other 


patdy actuaSzled ^ partly potentud, and in- 
volved in accidental change. “Primary mat- 
ter,” Aquinas ex|Jains, *^has substantial beirig 
thinough its form. . . . But when once it exists 
under one form it is in potentiality to others.” 

Perhaps one more distinction should be men- 
tioned because of its significance for later dis- 
cussions of form. Regarding living and non- 
living things as essentially distinct, Aristotle 
differentiates between the forms constituting 
these two kinds erf substances. As appears in the 
chapter on Soul, he uses the word “soul” to 
name the substantial form of plants,' animals, 
and men. I 

Both the Platonic theory of theWparate 
Forms and the Aristotelian theory of the com- 
position of form and matter raise difficulties 
which their authors consider and which become 
the subject of intense controversy among Pla- 
tonists and Aristotelians in the Hellenistic and 
mediaeval periods. 

The Platonic theory faces a question which 
arises from supposing the existence of an eternal 
and immutable Form for every appearance in 
the sensible world of becoming. If the Idea and 
the individual arc alike, then “some further 
idea of likeness will always be coming to light,” 
Parmenides says to Socrates; “and if that be 
like anything else, then another; and new 
ideas will be always arising, if the idea resembles 
that which partakes of it.” Because of this dif- 
ficulty with the doctrine of participation, 
Parmenides suggests that it may be necessary 
to conclude that “the Idea cannot be like the 
individual or the individual like the Idea.” In 
addition, the relationships of the Forms to one 
anrithcr presents a difficulty. Is the relation of 
one Form to another, Parmenides asks, de- 
termined by the essence of each Form, or by 
the relationships among the sensible particulars 
that imitate the Forms in question? Either 
solution settns to be unsatisfactory because of 
the further difficulties which both raise. 

Yet, after propounding questions of this sort, 
and multiplying difficulties, Parmenides con- 
cludes 'by telling Socrates why the theory of 
Ideas canilot be given up. “If a man, fixing his 
attention on these and like difficulties,” he 
^ys, “does away with the Forms of thin^ and 
will not admit that tvtry mdividoal thing has 
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its omi determinate Idea which is always oisile 
and the same, he will have nothing on which 
his mind can rest; and so he will utterly destroy 
the power of reasoning.’* 

The Aristotelian theory has difficulties of its 
own with respect to the ultimate character of 
matter apart from all forms. Completely form- 
less matter would be pure potentiality and 
would therefore have no actual being. It would 
be completely unintelligible, since form is the 
principle of anything’s intelligibility. Never- 
theless, something like formless matter seems to 
be involved in substantial change, in contrast 
to the substantially formed matter which is the 
substratum of accidental change. 

The problem of prime matter is related in 
later speculations to the problem of the number 
and order of the various forms which matter 
can take. The question is whether matter must 
have a substantial form before it can have any 
accidental form; and whether it can have a 
second substantial form in addition to a first, or 
is limited to having a single substantial form, 
all subsequent forms necessarily being acci- 
dental. 

Aquinas plainly argues in favor of the unity 
of substantial form. “Nothing is absolutely 
one,’’ he maintains, “except by one form, by 
which a thing has being; because a thing has 
both being and unity from the same source, 
and therefore things which arc denominated by 
various forms arc not absolutely one; as, for 
instance, a white man. If, therefore,” Aquinas 
continues, “man were living by one form, the 
vegetative soul, and animal by another form, 
the sensitive soul, and man by another form, 
the intellectual soul, it would follow that man 
is not absolutely one. , . . We must, therefore, 
conclude,” he says, “that the intellectual soul, 
the sensitive soul, and the nutritive soul arc in 
man numerically one and the same soul.” In 
other words, “of one thing there is but one sub- 
stantial form.” It is not only “impossible that 
there be in man another substantial form be- 
sides the intellectual soul,” but there is also no 
need of any other, because “the intellectual 
soul contains virtually whatever belongs to the 
sensitive soul of brute animals and the nutritive 
soul of plants.” 

The Aristotelian theory also has difiBculties 
^th retypect to substantial forms as objects of 


knowkei^ andrieforitkin. llieide&ntiion whtcK 
the mind formulates atton^ts to^state the es- 
sence of the thing defined. 73ie iormulafale es- 
sence of a thing would seem to be Id^rical with 
its form. But Aristotle raises the question and 
his followers debate at length whether the es^ 
sence of a composite substance is identical with 
its substantial form or includes its matter as 
well. 

Among his followers Aquinas maintains that, 
in defining the essence or species of a composite 
substance, the genus is used to signify the mat- 
ter and the differentia the form. “Some held,” 
he writes, “that the form alone belongs to the 
species, while the matter is part of the individ^ 
ual, and not of the species. This cannot be 
true, for to the nature of the species belongs 
what the definition signifies, and in natural 
things the definition does not signify the form 
only, but the form and the matter. Hence in 
natural things the matter is part of the species; 
not, indeed, signate matter, which is the prin- 
ciple of individuation, but common matter.*^ 
He explains in another place that “matter is 
twofold; common and signate^ or 'individual: 
common, such as flesh and bone;; individual, 
such as this fksh and these bones.” In fomung 
the universal concept man^ for example, tlie 
intellect abstracts the notion of the species 
“from this flesh and these bones^ which do not 
belong to the species as such, but to the indi- 
vidual. . . . But the species of man cannot he ab- 
stracted by the intellect from^e^A and bones!* 

As will be seen in the chapters on Onb 
AND Many and Universal and Particulai^, 
the Platonic and the AristoteUah theories of 
form are equally involved in the great prob^ 
lem of the universal and the individtak EVen 
though they seem to be diametrical^^ opposed 
on the existence of universals—whether apart 
from or only in minds— both Pkto 'aiul Aris- 
totle face the necessity of explaining inidivkhii- 
ality. What makes the particular that imitates 
a universal Form the unique individual k hi 
What makes the indwelling form o£ tkkxmpoAise 
substance an individual form, as unique asirix 
individual substance of which it is rik 

We have already noted that both Platotusts 
and Aristotelians appeal to imtteras soin»^bQ# 
responsible for incHviduatirm or indiVidtsafi^j 
but that only raises forther 
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Ratoiitsts conceive matter as the receptacle of 
all Forms, and so in itself absolutely formless. 
How, then, can it cause the particularizations 
which must be accounted for? Since prime 
matter, like the receptacle, is formless, the 
Aristotelians resort to what they call “signatc 
matter” or ^‘individual matter” to explain the 
individuality of forms and substances; but it 
has been argued that this only begs the ques- 
tion rather than solves it. 

The correlative terms form and matter seem 
to occur in modern thought under the guise of 
certain equivalents; as, for example, the distinct 
substances which Descartes calls “thought” and 
“extension”— rcr cogitans and res extensa—ot 
the infinite attributes of substance which 
Spinoza calls “mind” and “body.” They ap- 
pear more explicitly in Kant*s analysis of knowl- 
edge, related as the a priori and the a posteriori 
elements of experience. But it is in the great 
theological speculations of the Middle Ages 
that the most explicit and extended use of 
these terms is made, often with new interpreta- 
tions placed on ancient theories. 

The doctrine of spiritual substances, for ex- 
ample, has a bearing on the theory of self- 
subsistent Forms. The angels are sometimes 
called “separate forms” by the theologians. 
They are conceived as immaterial substances, 
and hence as simple rather than composite. But 
though Plotinus identifies the order of purely 
intelligible beings with the pure intelligences, 
the Christian theologian does not identify the 
Platonic Ideas with the angels. He regards the 
angels as intelligences. They exist as pure forms, 
and therefore are intelligible as well as intellec- 
tual substances. But they are in no sense the 
archetypes or models which sensible things re- 
semble. 

Nevertheless, Christian theology does in- 
clude that aspect of the Platonic theory which 
looks upon the Ideas as the eternal modeb or 
patterns. But, as Aquinas points out, the sepa- 
rately existing Forms are replaced by what 
Augustine caUs “the exemplars exbting in the 
divine mind.” 

Aquinas remarks on the fact that “whenever 
Allgustine, who was imbued with the doctrines 
of Pktonbts, found in their- teaching any- 
duig consistent with fiuth, he adopted it; and 


those things which he found contrary to fiiith 
he amended.” He then goes on to say that 
Augustine could not adopt, but had to amend, 
the teaching of the Platonists that “the forms 
of things subsist of themselves apart from mat- 
ter.” He did this, not by denying the ideas, 
“according to which all things arc formed,” but 
by denying that they could exist outside the 
divine mind. The divine ideas arc the eternal 
exemplars and the eternal types— /yper, Aqui- 
nas explains, insofiir as they are the likenesses of 
things and so the principles of God’s knowl- 
edge; exemplars insofar as they are “tli princi- 
ples of the making of things” in Goa’s act of 
creation. \ 

The profound mystery of the creative act 
which projects the divine ideas into substantial 
or material being replaces the older problem of 
how physical things derive their natures by 
participation in the Forms. According to the 
Aristotelian theory, both natural generation 
and artistic production involve the transforma- 
tion of a pre-existent matter. According to the 
Platonic myth of the world’s origin, only 
changing things are created, neither the recep- 
tacle nor the Ideas. But the Christian dogma of 
creation excludes everything from eternity ex- 
cept God. 

Ideas arc eternal only as inseparable from 
the divine mind. Being spiritual creatures^ the 
angels, or sclf-subsistcnt forms, are not eternal. 
And in the world of corporeal creatures, mat- 
ter as well as its forms must begin to be with 
the creation of things. Since matter and its 
forms cannot exist in sepaiation from one an- 
other, the theologians hold that God cannot 
create them separately. God cannot be sup- 
posed, Augustine says, “first to have made 
formless matter, and after an interval of time, 
formed what He had first made formless; but,” 
he goes on, “as intelligible sounds are made by 
a speaker, wherein the sound issues not formless 
at first and afterwards receives a form, but is 
uttered already formed; so must God be under- 
stood to have made the world of formless mat- 
ter, but contemporaneously to have created 
the world.” God “concreates” form and matter, 
Augustine holds, “giving form to matter’s 
formlessness without any interval of time.” 

Defending Augustine’s interpretation of the 
passage in -^nesb which says that the eardh, 
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which God in the beginning created, ‘Vas un- 
formed and void,** Aquinas argues that “if 
formless matter preceded in duration, it already 
existed; for this is implied by duration. ... To 
say, then, that matter preceded, but without 
form, is to say that being existed actually, yet 
without actuality, which is a contradiction in 
terms. . . . Hence we must assert that primary 
matter was not created altogether formless.** 
But neither, according to Aquinas, can the 
form of any material thing be created apart 
from its matter. “Forms and other non-sub- 
sisting things, which are said to co-exist rather 
than to exist,’’ he declares, “ought to be called 
concreated rather than created things.” 

Aristotle’s theory of physical substances as 
composite of form and matter raises certain 
special difficulties for Christian theology. Those 


who, like Aquinas, adopt his theory must also 
adapt it to supernatural conditions when they 
deal with the problems of substance involved in 
the mystery of the Incarnation of the second 
person of the Trinity and the mystery of tran- 
substantiation in the Eucharist. 

Furthermore, Aristotle’s identification of 
soul with the substantial form of a living thing 
makes it difficult to conceive the separate exist- 
ence of the individual human soul. Again an 
adaptation is required. As indicated in the 
chapters on Immortality and Soul, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of personal survival is given an 
Aristotelian rendering by regarding the human 
soul as a form which is not completely material. 
Hence it is conceived as capable of self-subsist- 
ence when, with death and the dissolution of the 
composite nature, it is separated from the body. 
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/ Symposium^ 167b-d / Phaedo, 242c^243c / 
RepukUc, bk hi, 333b-334b; bk v, 368c-371b; 
BK viy 382a-c; BK X, 427c-429b / Tmtms, 


455c-477a^ esp 455c-458b / Parmenides, 4870* 
481a / Utter, «09e«8bv * ) 

8 AriSTdtlB: Phydcs, bk iv* oh b (209'»5-i7) 
288b-e / Generation and Cmupdoni BK ii, cH 
9 {335**^?4] 437a-b / Metaphyms, bk i, ch 
6 S05b-S06b; ca 9 [990^22-991*8] 509a-b; bk 
vm, CH, 6 [1045^14*19] 569d-570a; bk xn , 
CH 10 [1075*^^6-20] 6C|6ci BK xni, ch 4 {1079* 

19- *»3]610d-611a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vi, ch 2-3 8 J:d- 
23a; TR vxi, CH 2 26c-d; tr vm, ch 8 30d-31c; 
ch io-ii 32a'33d / Second Ennead, tr |ii, ch 
II 46b-c; CH 18 49c-50a; tr iv, ch 5 51b-d; 
TR IX, CH 8 70a^d; ch 10-12 72a'73d; ch 16 , 
76a-b / Thhrd Ennead, tr ii, ch 1-3 82c-84c; 
CH 14 89b'd; tr v, ch i, lOOd-lOlb; ch 6 , 
104a; tr vi, ch 8-19 lllc-119a; tr vh, ch 11 
126a-d; TR viix 129a-136a / Fourth Ennead, tr 
H, ch 1 , 140a-c; tr hi, ch 4-5 143d-144c; ch 
15 , 150a-b; tr iv, ch 13 164d-165b; tr vm, ch 
3 -TR IX, ch 5 202a'207a,c esp tr ix, ch 2 
205c-206a / Fifth Eniutad, tr v, ch 4-13 230b- 
235b; tr vii, ch i 238a-b; tr viil, ch 1-3 
239b-241a; ch 7 , 243a-b; tr ix, bn 3 247b'd; 
CH 11-14 250c-251d / Sixth Ennead, tr ii, ch 

20 - 22 278d^280d; tr iv, ch 9-10 301C’302c; 
TR V, ch 6 307b-c; tr vi 310d-321b; tr vii, 
CH 4-9 323c-326c; ch 18-23 331b-333c 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part x, q 65 , 
A 4 , ANS 342b-343c; q 115 , a 3 , rep 2 S 88 c- 
589c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part wi, q 52, 
A I, ans 15d-18a; a 2 18a'19a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 43d-44c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 113C'115a 

ld{2) Creation, generation, production: em- 
bodiment in matter or substratum 

7 Plato : Cratylus , 88a-c 

. 8 Aristotle; Physics, bk i, ch 6-9 264 c- 268 d; 
BK II, CH I [i 93 '* 9 -*^l 9 ] 269 b- 270 a; bkih, ch 6 
[2o6*»33}-ch 7 [208*4] 285 b- 286 c; bk iv, ch 2 
288 b' 289 a; ch 9 [2i7*2o-**26] 297 a-c / Heav- 
ens, BK I, CH 9 l277*»26-278**9j 369 a-d; bk iv, 
ch 3 401 c' 402 c; ch 4 [312*3-22] 403 c-d / 
Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 7 
[324*>5-24l 422 d- 423 b / Metaphysics, bk 1, 
CH 6 l987*>30-988*8] 506 a; bk hi, ch 4 [999* 
24-'»24] 518 a-c; bk v, ch 4 534 d- 535 c; bk xii, 
CH 10 [1075*^34-37] 606 d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk x, ch t 
[ 640 * 12-64 x** 39 ] 162b‘'165a / Generathn of 
Animals, bk i, ch 20 (729*6]-ch zb [?3d!^J3J 
269b-271a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk v, sect 13 271b; 
BK VXI, SECT 23 281b; bk kxi, sbct 3o310a-b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, m xv^ ea 6-9 Sld- 
53b; TR V $7d-60c 

18 Augustine: Confessms, bkkx, par 7 90d-91a 

19 Aquinas: Smnma Theohgka^ part q 3, 
42, RBP 3 lSe46a; q 7 , ax» ans 31a^t<l44 
A i ; EBP 6 250a-3S2d; Q 63, a 4^ ANs.843b- 
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(IdL The r 9 aUxaimn t/ forms ht the s§mWle order. 
ld{ 2 ) Creaiion, generation, production: 
embodiment in matter or substratum,) 
343c; Q 66 , a z, ans 343d-345c; q 84 , a 3 , rep 
2 443d-444d; Q 90 , a 2 481d'482c; Q 104 , a i, 
ANS and REP z-2 534c>536c; q 105, a 1 538d- 
539c; Q 110, A 2 565d>566d; part i~ii, q 20, 
A 1, REP 3 712a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 52, 
A 1, ANS ISd'lSa; part ii-ii, q 24, a 11, ans 
498b>499c 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy^ paradise, 11 [46-148] 
108b'109b; vii [121-148] 116b-c; xni [52-84] 
126a'b 

42 Kant: ¥ure Reason, 100d401b; 186b-d / 
Judgement, 556d'558a; 559b'd; 561C'562a; 
565b>d; 566d'567a; 575c>576a; 577c>d 

2* The being of forms 

2 a* The existence of forms: separately, in mat- 
ter, in mind 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 113c>114a,c / Symposium, 
167a>d / Republic, bk v, 368c-373c; bk vi, 
385c>386c; bk ix-x, 426d*429b / Timaeus, 
457b>458a / Parmenides, 487C'491a / Sophist, 
570a<574c / Philebus, 610d 613a / Seventh 
Letter, 809c-810b 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch ii 

[77*5-91 105d>106a; ch 13 [79*^10] 108c; ch 
18 {8i* 40-*»5] lllb'C; ch 22 [83*23-35] 113c'd; 
CH 24 [85*^17-22] 117a / Topics, bk ii, ch 7 
[113*24-33] 158d; BK VI, CH 6 [143**! 1-33] 
197b'C; ch 10 [148*13-22] 202b / Physics, bk 
XI, CH I [i93'*2-5] 269d; ch 2 [i93'*23-i94*6] 
270a'b; bk iv, ch i [2o8**i9-24] / Meta- 

physics, BK 1, ch 6 505b'506b; ch 9 508C' 
511c; BK III, CH 2 [997*34-998*19] 516a'd; 
ch 4 [999*24-^24] 51te-c; CH 4 [iooi*4]-cH 6 
[1002^31] 519d'521d; bk vii, ch 2 [1028^18-28] 
5Sla-b; ch 8 [1033^19-1034*8] 556d>557b; ch 
13-14 562a-563c; ch 15 [i040*8-'*4] 564a'C; ch 
16 [1040^28-1041*4] 564d'565a; bk viii, ch 6 
[1045*14-19] 569d'570a; bk ix, ch 8 [1050^ 
35-1051*2] 576d-577a; bk x, ch to 586c'd; 
BK XI, ch 1 [i059*39-'*2i] 587b'C; ch 2 588a- 
589a; ch 3 [1061*29-^4] 589c; bk xii, ch i 
[1069*27-37] 598b; CH 3 [1070*4-30] 599b-d; 
CH 6 Ii07i**i2-23] 601b'C; ch 10 [io75**25-33l 
606c-d: BK xiii-xiv 607a-626d / Soul, bk hi, 
CH 4 [429*10-29] 661b'c; CH 7 [431^13-19] 664b 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 1, Slla-d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vii, ch 1-2 26a-d; 
tr vm, CH 2-3 27c-28c / Third Ennead, tr 
VIZI, CH 8-10 132d-136a / Fourth Ennead, tr 
111, CH 4-5 143d-144c; ch 17 ISOd-lSlb / Fifth 
Emeadt tr iv 226d-228b; tr viz, ch i-tr 
vtii, CH 3 2S8a-241a; tr ix, ch 4-14 247d- 
251d / Sixth Ennead, tr 11, ch 20-22 278d* 
280d; TR v, CH 8 307d*308c; tr vi 310d-321b 
" esp ch 4-10 312b'315d, ch 15-17 318b-320c; 
TR VIZ, CH 8-17 325b'331a 


18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk i, par 9, 3a; bk 
K, par 19 76a-b; bk xi, par 7, 90d / City of God, 
BK VIII, CH 6, 269b-c; bk xi, ch 27, 337d-338a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
4, ANS 16d-17c; Q 4, A I, REP 3 20d-21b; q 5, 
A 3, REP 4 25a-d; q 9, a 2, rep 3 39c-40d; q 
13, A I, REP 2 62c'63c; q 14, a 1, ans 75d-76c; 
A 2, ans 76d'77d; q 15, a i, ans and rep i 
91b-92a; q 18, a 4, rep 3 107d-108c; q 44, a i, 
REP 3 238b-239a; a 3 240b-241a; q 65, a 4 
342b-343c; q 84, aa 1-4 440d-446b; q 85, a i, 
rep 2 451c-453c; q no, a 2, ans 565d'566d; 
Q 115, A I, ans 585d-587c; a 3, rep 2 588c- 
589c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 52, 

A i,'aWs 15d-18a; part hi, q 4, a i, ans and 
rep 2 733a- 734a \ 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 269d-u71b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 4Bd-44a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, v, 93b-c \ 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iiiL ch hi, 
^ECT 11-20 257a-260a; ch v~vi 263d-283a 
passim, esp ch v, sect 9 266a-b, sect 12 266d- 
267a, ch VI, sect 2-3 268c-d; bk iv, ch iv, 
sect 6 325a-b; ch vi, sect 4 331d-332b; 
CH ix, sect I 349a 

35 Berkeley : Human Knowledge, sect 12 415b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 23b'd; 34a-b; 36b'C; 
45d-46a; 48d-49a; lOOd-lOlb; 176d-177a; 
186b-187a; 211C'213a / Judgement, 461a'C; 
551a-553c; 556d-S58a; 559b-d; 575o-576a; 
577c-d; 580b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
157b 

53 James: Psychology, 881b 

2^. The eternity of forms, the perpetuity of 
species: the divine ideas 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 113a-114a,c / Phaedrtis, 
125a'b / Symposium, 167b'd / Phaedo, 231c- 
232b / Timaeus, 447a-d; 457c-d / Laws, bk 
IV, 685b-c 

8 Aristotle: Generation and Corruption, bk 11, 
CH 10 [336*^25-34] 438d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 
6 (987*29-**! 8] 505b-d; bk hi, ch 2 [997*34- 
**12] 516a'b; bk vi, ch i [1026*7-18) 548a'b; 
BK vii, ch 8 [io33**i9-io34*8] 556d-557b; bk 
XI, CH 2 588a-589a; bk xh, ch 6 [io7z**i2-23] 
601b-c; BK XHi, CH 4 [io78**7-io79*4] 610a'C 
/ Soul, bk II, CH 4 [4i5*23-**8] 645C'd 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i , ch 6 [io96*33-*’5] 
341c-d 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i,'841a-d 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr vii, ch 2-17 
322b-331a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 9, 3a; bk 
XH, par 38 108d-109a / City of God, bk vhi, 
CH 3, 266a-b; ch 6, 269b-c; bk ix, ch 22 
296d-297a; bk xi, ch 7 326a-c; ch 10, 328c-d; 
ch 29 339a-b / Christian Doctrine, bk 11, ch 
38 654b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 , q z 4« 
A 8 82c-83b; q 15 91b-94a; Q z6 , a 7 , rep 2 
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99a'd; q i8, a 4, rep 3 107d'108c; 44, a 3 

240b-'241a; q 47, a 1, rep 2 256a'257b; q 57, 

A X, ANs 295a-'d; q 58, aa 6-7 304c'306b; q 65, 

A 4 342b-343c; q 84, a 2, ans and rep 3 442b> 
443c; A 4, REP I 444d-446b; a 5 446c-447c; Q 
87, A I, ANS 465a-466c; Q 98, a i 516d>517d; 

Q 108, A I, ANS and REP 2 552c-553c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part hi suppl, 

Q 92, A I, ANS 1025cd032b 

31 Descartes; Meditations, v, 93b'd / Objec- 
tions and Replies, 216d<217c 

31 Spinoza; Ethics, part i, prop 17, schol 362 c- 
363 c; prop 2I-23 364 a' 365 a 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 113c-115a; 173b-174a / 
Judgement, 551a-552c 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
157b 

2c. Form in the composite being of the in- 
dividual thing 

2c(l) The union of matter and form: poten- 
tiality and actuality 

8 Aristotle; Physics, bk ii, ch i [i93*9-'*i9] 
269b-270a / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 4 [i 01 4*^2^ 
1015*^11] 535a'b; ch 6 [ioi6**i2~i8J 537a-b; 
CH 8 538b-c; ch 24 [io23*32-'*i] 545a; bk 
VII, ch 17 565a'566a,c; bk vni, ch 6 569d- 
570d; bk ix, ch 6-9 573c-577c; bk xii, ch 
4-5 599d-601a; ch 10 [1075^34-37] 606d / 
Soul, BK 11, ch 1-2 642a-M4c 

9 Aristotle; Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [640* 
12-64 1**39] 162 b' 165 a / Generation of Animals, 
BK I, ch 20 [729*9]-CH 21 [729'’2i] 269 b' 270 a; 
ch 21 [73o*24]-CH 22 [73o**32] 270 c- 271 a; bk 
n, CH 3 [737*6-27] 277 d- 278 a; ch 4 [738^1- 
28] 279 b-c 

12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk v, sect 13 
271b 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1078a-b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vin, ch 8 30d* 
31c; CH lo-ii 32a-33d / Second Ennead, tr iv, 
ch 6 51d-52a; ch 8-9 52C'53b; tr v 57d'60c 
/ Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 8-19 lllc-llOa / 
Sixth Ennead, tr v, ch 8 307d-308c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xi, par 7 90d- 
91a; bk xii, par 3-6 99d-100c; par 8, 101b; 
par 9, 101c; par 14-16 102b'103a; par 24-26 
104c-105b; par 28-31 105c-107a; par 38-40 
lOSd-llOa; bk xiii, par 48 124a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
2, ans and rep 3 15C'16a; a 8 19d-20c; q 7, 
A I, ans and rep 2 Sla-d; a 2, ans and rep 3 
31d-32c; q 9, a 2, rep 3 39c-40d; q 14, a i 
75d-76c; a 2, rep 1,3 76d-77d; Q 18, a 4, rep 
2-3 107d-108c; q 29, a i, rep 4 162a-163b; A 
2, ANS and rep 4-5 163b'164b; q 50, a 2 270a' 
272a; a 5, ans 274b-275a; q 55, a 2, ans 289d- 
290d; Q 62, A 7, rep i 322d-323b; q 66, a i 
343d-345c; a 2, ans 345d'347b; Q 70, a 3, 
REP 2 365b-367a; Q 76 385c-399b; Q 86, A 3 
463b-d; q 104, a i, ans 534c-S36c; part mi, 
Q 10, A 1, REP 2 662d-663d 


20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgiai, part mi, q 49, 

A 4, ANS and rep x 5a-6a; part imi, q 24, 
a XX, ANS 498b-499c; part xii, q 2, a i, ans 
and REP 2 710a'711c; a 2, ans 711d-712d; 
part III SUPPL, Q 82, A I, REP 2 968a-970c; 

Q 92, A I, ANS 1025c-1032b 

21 Dante; Divine Comedy, paradise, i [127-142] 
107c-d; II [46-148] 108b-109b; vxi [x2x-i48i 
116b'C; XIII [52-84] 126a-b; xxix [13-36] 
150b'C 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk ii, 30b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 512 262a 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 23b; 34a-b; 36b-c; 45d- 
46a; 48d'49a; lOOd-lOlb; 186b-187a; 188d- 
189a 

2 c(2) The distinction between substantial and 
accidental forms 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 7, a 2, 
ANS 31d'32c; Q 8, A 2, rep 3 35c-36b; q 29, 

A 2, ANS and REP 4-5 163b-164b; q 45, a 4, 
ANS 244d-245c; q 54, aa 1-3 285a'287b; Q 
66, A I, REP 3 343d-345c; q 67, a 3351b-352a; 
q 76, A 4 393a-394c; a 6 396a-d; q 77, a x 
399c-401b; a 6, ans 404c-405c; part i-ii, q 7, 
A 4, REP 3 654b-'655a 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 49, 
A 2, ans 2b-4a; a 4, ans and rep x Sa-Oa; 
Q 50, A 2 7c-8a; q 52, a i, ans 15d'18a; q 85, 
A 1, REP 4 178b‘179b; part hi, q 2, a i, ans 
710a-711c; a 2, ans 711d-712d; part hi 
suppl, q 70, A 1, ANS 893d-895d; q 79, a z, 
REP 4 951b-953b 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part i, 41d 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xii, 
sect 3-6 147d-148c; ch xxhi, sect 3 204c-d; 
CH XXXI, sect 6-13 240d'243b; ch xxxii, 
sect 24 247c-d; bk hi, ch hi, sect 15-19 
258b-260a; ch vi 268b-283a passim, csp sect 
i-io 268b-271b, sect 21, 273c, sect 24 274c; 
ch ix, sect 12-13 287d-288d; ch x, sect 20 
296d'297a 

42 Kant: Purr Reason, 131C'd / Judgement, SSOc-d 

2c(3) The unity of substantial form: prime 
matter in relation to substantial form 
8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 9 [192*3-33] 
268a-c / Generation and Corruption, bk 1, ch 3 
[3i9*29-'*4] 416b-c / Meteorology, bk iv, ch 
12 [389'*22-39 o* 7] 493d'494a / Metaphysics, 
BK X, CH 9 [991*2^32] 509c; BK H, ch 2 [994* 
1-6] 512b; BK V, CH 4 [ior5*5-ii] S35b; bk vii, 
CH 3 [1029*11-26] 551c-d; CH 8 [i033'»i-5J 
556c; CH 13 {1039*2-23] 562d-563a; ch 16 
[104(^5-16] 564c; [1041*5] 565a; bk vih, ch 4 
[1044*15-32] 568d-569a; bk ix, ch 7 [1049* 
24-®x] 575a; bk xii, ch 3 {io69'»35-xo7o* 
4] 599a'b; [1070*9-11] 599b; bk xiti, ch 5 
[i079*>3i-34) 611c 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr iv, ch 7-9 52a- 
53b; TR V 57d-60c / Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 
7-19 llOddlOa / FourUt Ennead, tr xx 205a- 
207a,c 
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19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka^ paht i, q 3, a 
8, REP 3 19d-20c; Q 5, a 3, rep 3 25a-d; q 7, 
a 2, ANs and rep 3 31d-32c; q 8, a 4, rep i 
37c-38c; q 14, a 2, rep 3 76d-77d; Q 15, a 3, 
rep 3 93b*94a; q 16, a 7, rep 2 99a-d; q 47, 
A z, ANS 256a-257b; Q 66, aa 1-2 343d'347b; 
Q 76, AA 3~4 391a'394c; q 77, a i, rep 2 399c- 
401b; A 2, rep 3 401b-d; q 84, a 3, rep 2 443d' 
444d; Q 115, a i, rep 1-2,4 585d-587c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part hi suppl, 
Q 79, a i, rep 4 951b-953b 

3S Berkeley: Human Knowledge^ sect ii 
415a-b 

2d. Angels and human souls as self-subsistent 
forms: the substantiality of thought or 
mind in separation from extension or 
body 

17 Plotinus: Fira Ennead^ tr viii, ch 2 27c-d / 
Fourth Ermead^ tr i, ch i, 139b; tr hi, ch 
9-12 146d-149b; ch 18 151b-c; tr ix 205a- 
207a, c / Sixth Ennead, tr ix, ch 5, 356d' 
357a 

. 18 Augustine: CityofGod^ bk xxh, ch i 586b, d- 
587b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theological part i, q 7, a 
2, ANS and REP 2 31d-32c; q 8, a 2, rep 2-3 
3$p-36b; Q 50 269a-275a esp a 2 270a'272a; 
Q 75 378a-385c esp a 5 382a-383b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ paradise, vii [i 2Z- 
148] 116b'C; XXIX [13-36] 150b-c 

,23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part i, 80a-b; part hi, 
174b-176d; part iv, 250C'251c; 258b-261a; 
270c-271b 

31 Descartes: Discourse^ part iv, 51d'52a; 
PART V, 60b-c / Meditations, ii 77d'81d; 
VI 96b-103d / Objections and Replies, def x 
130d; PROP IV 133c; 152b,d-156a; 224d-225b; 
225d-226a; 231a-232d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1 , prop 10 358a'b; prop 
14, COROL 2 360a; part ii, prop 1-2 373d- 
374a; prop 7 375a'C; prop 13 377d-378c; 
PART HI, prop 2 396c-398b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [ 423 - 431 ] 102 b; 
BX V [ 388 - 443 ] 183b-18Sa; [ 469 - 505 ] 185b- 
186a; bk vi [ 320 - 353 ] 203a-204a 

35 Ijocmle: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch xxhi, 
SECT 5 20Sa-b; sect 15-37 208c-214b pas- 
sim 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 2 413b; 
sect 26-27 418a-b; sect 89 430b-c; sect 
135-142 440a-441e 

40 Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 186b 

. 41 Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 136b 

: 42 Kant: Pure Reason, 121a-128b; 201b-c; 203d' 
* 204c 

Philosophy of History, paslt 1 , 257c- 

" 258a; pakt iv, 360c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 221a-226a 


3* Form in reladon to knowledge 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 113C'114a,e / Phaedrus, 
125a-c / Republic, bk v, 368c-373c; bk vi, 
385c-388a / Timaeus, 457b-4S8a 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch ii 
[77*5-9] I05d-I06a; ch 22 [83*23-35] 113c-d / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch 6 505b-506b; ch 9 [990* 
33-991*18] 508c-509c; bk xih, ch 4 [1078^6]- 
ch 5 [i 079*^24] 610a-611c / Soul, bk hi, ch 4 
[429*13-28] 661 b'C 

11 Nicomachus; Arithmetic, bk i, Olla-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xi, ch 7 326a-c; 
CH 29 339a-b 

19 Aquinas: Theologica, part i, q 7, a 2, 

REp f>31d-32c; q 13, a i, rep 2 62|b-63c; q 14, 
a I, ANS 75d-76c; a 2 76d-77d; q 15, a i, ans 
and rep 1,3 91b-92a; q 19, a i, ANs\108d-109c; 
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Chapter'Ll'. GOD 


INTRODUCTION 


W ITH the exception of certain mathema- 
ticians and physicists, all the authors of 
the great books are represented in this chapter. 
In sheer quantity of references, as well as in 
variety, it is the largest chapter. The reason is 
obvious. More consequences for thought and 
action follow from the aj05rmation or denial of 
God than from answering any other basic ques- 
tion. They follow for those who regard the 
question as answerable only by faith or only by 
reason, and even for those who insist upon 
suspending judgment entirely. 

In addition to the primary question of God’s 
existence, there are all the problems of the 
divine nature and of the relation of the world 
and man to the gods or God. The solutions of 
these problems cannot help influencing man’s 
conception of the world in which he lives, the 
position that he occupies in it, and the life to 
which he is called. 

The whole tenor of human life is certainly 
affected by whether men regard themselves as 
the supreme beings in the universe or acknowl- 
edge a superior —a superhuman being whom 
they conceive as an object of fear or love, a 
force to be defied or a Lord to be obeyed. 
Among those who acknowledge a divinity, it 
matters greatly whether the divine is repre- 
sented merely by the concept of God— the 
object of philosophical speculation— or by 
the living God whom men worship in all the 
acts of piety which comprise the rituals of re- 
ligion. 

The most radical differences in man’s concep- 
tion of his own nature follow from the exclusion 
of divinity as its source or model on the one 
liand, and from the various ways in which man 
is seen as participating in divinity on the other. 
Many fundamental themes and issues are there- 
fore common to this chapter and to the chapter 
on Man. 


Some of the topics in this chapter are pri- 
marily philosophical. They belong to the sub- 
ject matter of rational speculation or poetic 
imagination in all the great epochs of our cul- 
ture, regardless of differences in religious be- 
lief. Other topics, however, are peculiarly re- 
stricted to matters of faith or religion. With 
respect to such matters, dogmatic differences, 
or differences in articles of faith, must be ex- 
plicitly recognized. 

The materials here assembled must therefore, 
in some instances, be divided according to their 
origin from pagan or from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Though no great books from the Mo- 
hammedan tradition are included in this set, 
the fact that Gibbon discusses the Moslem 
faith and compares its teachings with those of 
Judaism and Christianity explains the inclusion 
of Mohammedanism in one group of topics. 
That is the group which deals with the doc- 
trines common to these three religions, as dis- 
tinguished from the tenets on which Judaism 
and Christianity differ dogmatically. The ex- 
istence of certain common beliefs in the west- 
ern tradition enables us to begin, as it seems 
advisable to do, with the conception of God 
that is shared by the living religions of western 
culture today. 

In our civilization, what is denied by an 
atheist who says there is no God ? Not idols or 
images which men may seek to placate. Not 
philosophical constructions or mythological fig- 
ures. Certainly not the universe itself, dthcr as 
an infinite and everlasting whole, or as finite 
and temporal, but equally mysterious in its ul- 
timate incomprehensibility to the human mind. 
In our civilization, the atheist denies the ex* 
istence of a supernatural being, the object of 
religious belief and worship among Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mohaxhmedans. He denies the single, 
personal God Who created the world out of 
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nothing, Who transcends this created universe 
and sustains it by His immanent power« Who 
has made laws for the government of all things 
and cares for each particular by His providence* 
and Who created man in His own image, re- 
vealed Himself and His will to men, and metes 
out eternal rewards and punishments to the 
children of Adam, whom He also helps by His 
grace. 

In this religious conception of God, one term 
must be saved from misinterpretation. The 
word “personal” should not be read with an- 
thropomorphic imagery, though its meaning 
does entitle man as well as God to be called a 
person rather than a thing. “Although the term 
person is not found applied to God in Scripture, 
either in the Old or New Testament,” Aquinas 
writes, “nevertheless what the term signifies is 
found to be affirmed of God in many places of 
Scripture; as that He is the supreme self-sub- 
sisting being, and the most perfectly intelligent 
being.” 

Boethius had defined a person as “an individ- 
ual substance of a rational nature,” or, as Locke 
later said* “a thinking intelligent being.” 
In applying the term person to God,^n the 
meaning which Boethius had given it, Aquinas 
comments on the difference in its meaning when 
it is applied to men. God can be said to have a 
rational nature^ he writes, only “if reason be 
taken to mean, not discursive thought, but, 
in a general sense, an intelligent nature . . . 
God cannot be called an indinduaV^ in the sense 
in which physical things are, but only in the 
sense of uniqueness. Substance can be applied 
to God [only] in the sense of signifying self- 
subsistence.” Aquinas does not conclude from 
this that “person” is said improperly of God, 
but rather that when God is called “personal” 
the meaning is applied “in a more excellent 
way,” for God does not possess^ God is, an in- 
telligence. 

We shall use this idea of a personal God, the 
reality of which the contemporary atheist 
denies; in order to distinguish divergent con- 
ceptions in other doctrines. Then we shall ex** 
amiiie more closely what is involved in this 
Idea itself. 

ilf lara irasTERN tradition, the various pagan 
iid%k»is*^j«flectede^ in the poems and 


histories of Greek and Romafi antiquity'-^'were 
all polytheistic. The number of their gods, 
Montaigne estimates, “amounts to six-and- 
thirty thousand.” Augustine offers one explana- 
tion of why there were so many. “The an- 
cients,” he writes, “being deceived either by 
their own conjectures or by demons, supposed 
that many gods must be invited to take an in- 
terest in human affairs, and assigned to each a 
separate function and a separate department-— 
to one the body, to another the soul; and in the 
body itself, to one the head, to another the 
neck, and each of the other memb^ to one of 
the gods; and in like manner, in thel^ul, to one 
god the natural capacity was assigned, to an- 
other education, to another anger, co another 
lust; and so the various affairs of life were as- 
signed— cattle to one, corn to anothej^, wine to 
another, oil to another, the woods to another, 
money to another, navigation to another, wars 
and victories to another, marriages to another, 
births and fecundity to another, and other 
things to other gods.” 

That polytheism, no less than monotheism, 
conceives the divine as personal, appears in 
Plato’s Apology. When Socrates is accused of 
atheism, h6 asks whether the indictment means 
that he docs not “acknowledge the gods which 
the state acknowledges, but some other new 
divinities or spiritual agencies in their stead.” 
Meletus answers that he thinks Socrates is a 
complete atheist who recognizes no gods at all. 
To this Socrates replies by suggesting that his 
enemies must be confusing him with Anaxag- 
oras, who had blasphemed against Apollo by 
calling the sun “a red hot stone.” As for him- 
self, he offers evidence to show that he believes 
in divine or spiritual agencies “new or old, no 
matter”; and “if I believe in divine beings,” he 
asks, “how can I help believing in spirits or 
demigods?” 

like the one God of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, the many gods of pagan antiquity have 
immortal life, but they are not without origin. 
2^eus is the son of Kionos, and he has many 
(^spring, both gods and demigods, who per- 
form different functions and are not of equal 
station in the Olympian hierarchy. The realm 
of the divine includes such figures as the Titans 
and the Cyclops, who are neither gods nor men; 
and demigods, like Heracles, who are i^spring 
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of divine snd human mating. These deities ex** 
ercise superhuman powers, but none is com* 
pletely omnipotent or omniscient, not even 
Kxonos or Zeus who cannot escape the decmes 
of Fate* Moreover, with the exception, perhaps, 
of that of Zeus, the power of one divinity is 
often challenged and thwarted by another. This 
aspect of polytheism and its bearing on the in* 
tervention of the gods in the affairs of men are 
discussed in the chapter on Fate. 

The extent to which we think of the pagans 
as idolatrous because they made graven images 
of their gods in human form, or regard the 
pagan conceptions of the gods as anthropomor- 
phic, depends on our interpretation of religious 
symbolism. Plato for one thinks that many of 
the poets’ descriptions of the gods and their 
activities should be dismissed as unworthy, 
precisely because they debase the gods to the 
human level. 

According to Gibbon, a Greek or Roman 
philosopher “who considered the system of 
polytheism as a composition of human fraud 
and error, could disguise a smile of contempt 
under the mask of devotion, without appre- 
hending that either the mockery or the com- 
pliance would expose him to the resentment of 
any invisible, or, as he conceived them, imagi- 
nary powers.” But the early Christians, he 
points out, saw the many gods of antiquity “in 
a much more odious and formidable light” and 
held them to be “the authors, the patrons, and 
the objects of idolatry,” 

Those who take symbols with flat literalism 
might also attack Christianity as anthropomor- 
phic and idolatrous; in fact they have. The 
defense of Christianity against this charge does 
not avail in the case of Roman emperor-wor- 
ship^ which consisted not in the humanization 
of the divine for the sake of symbolic represen- 
tation, but in the deification of the merely 
human for political purposes. 

Although there are radical diflerences, there 
are also certain fundamental agreements be- 
tween paganism and Judaeo-Christianity re- 
garding the nature of the divine. As we have 
already noted, the deities are conceived per- 
sonally, not in terms of impersonal, brute 
forces* Conceived as beings with intelligence 
and will, the gods concern themselves vntk 
earthly society^ they aid or oppose man’s pkos 


and efibrts; they reward men &r MxHity 
virtue or puiush them for impiety and sin. 

Despite idi other diflerences between pagan- 
ism and Christianity, these agreements are Sub- 
stantial enough to provide many common 
threads of theological speculation throughout 
our tradition, especially with regard to the 
abiding practical problems of bow man shall 
view himself and his destiny in relation to the 
divine or the supernatural. We have therefore 
attempted to place passages from the great 
books of pagan antiquity under every heading 
except those which ate specifically restricted to 
the dogmas of Judaism and Christianity— even 
under headings which are worded monotheis- 
tically, since even here there is continuity of 
thought and expression from Homer and Virgil 
to Dante and Milton; from Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plotinus to Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, 
and Kant; from Lucretius to Newton and Dar- 
wm. 

The doctrines known as deism and pantheism, 
like unqualified atheism, are as much opposed 
to the religious beliefs of polytheism as to the 
faith4lf Judaism and Christianity* 

Of these two, pantheism is much nearer 
atheism, for it denies the existence of a tran- 
scendent supernatural being or beings. God is 
Nature. God is immanent in the world and, 
in the extreme form of pantheism, not tran- 
scendent in any way. Certain historic doctrines 
which are often regarded as forms or kinds of 
pantheism seem to be less extreme than this, 
for they do not conceive the physical univene 
as exhausting the infinite being of God. The 
world, for all its vastness and variety, may only 
represent an aspect of the divine nature. 

According to Spinoza, the attributes of ex- 
tension and thought, in terms of which we un- 
derstand the world or nature as being of the 
divine substance, are merely those aspects of 
God which are known to us, for the diyine sub- 
stance consists “of infinite attributes^ each one 
of which expresses eternal and infinite essence.” 
In the conception of Plotinus, die whole wodd 
represents only a partial emanation from the 
divine soutce. Yet thinkers like Plotinus and 
$f»noza so conceive the relation of the world to 
God that-^as in the strictest pantheism-***^ 
leligious doctrines of creation, pttAridenc^ ai^r 
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salvation are either rejected or profoundly al- 
tered. 

In the ancient world, the teaching of the 
Stoic philosophers expresses a kind of panthe- 
ism. “There is one universe made up of all 
things,” Marcus Aurelius writes, “and one God 
who pervades all things, and one substance, and 
one law, one common reason in all intelligent 
animals, and one truth.” He speaks of the 
“common nature,” which is apparently divine, 
and of which “every particular nature is a part, 
as the nature of the leaf is a part of the nature 
of the plant.” But, although he stresses the one- 
ness and divinity of all things, Aurelius also 
at times uses language which seems to refer to 
a god who dwells apart from as well as in the 
world, as, for example, when he debates 
whether the gods have any concern with human 
afiairs. 

Another type of ancient pantheism appears 
in the thought of Plotinus, for whom all things 
have being only insofar as they participate in, 
even as they emanate from, the power of The 
One, or Primal Source. “God is sovranly pres- 
ent through all,” he writes. “We cannot think 
of something of God here and sometldl||| else 
there, nor of all of God gathered at some one 
spot; there is an instantaneous presence every- 
where, nothing containing and nothing left 
void, everything therefore fully held by the 
divine.” The relation between The One and 
every other thing is compared to the number 
series. “Just as there is, primarily or secondarily, 
some form or idea from the monad in each of 
the successive numbers— the latter still partici- 
pating, though unequally, in the unit— so the 
series of beings following upon The First bear, 
each, some form or idea derived from that 
source. In Number the participation establishes 
Quantity; in the realm of Being, the trace of 
The One establishes reality: existence is a trace 
of The One.” 

But although The One is in all things, and 
all things depend upon it for their very exist- 
ence, The One itself has no need of them. 1 1 is in 
this sense that Plotinus says that “The One is 
all things and no one of them . • • Holding all— 
though itself nowhere held— it is omnipresent, 
for where its presence failed something would 
elude its hdd. At the same time, in the sense 
that it is nowhere held, it is not present; thus 


it is both present and not present; not present 
as not being circumscribed by anything; yet as 
being utterly unattached, not inhibited from 
presence at any point.” Thus all things partake 
of The One in absolute dependence. But The 
One, considered in itself^ is absolutely tran- 
scendent. Plotinus even denies it the name of 
God or Good or Being, saying it is beyond 
these. 

Whether or not Spinoza is a pantheist, has 
long been debated by his commentators. An 
explicit, even an extreme form of pantheism 
would seem* to be expressed in the proposition 
that “whatever is, is in God, and nothing can 
be or be conceived without God.” But while 
the one and only substance which exists is at 
once nature and God, Spinoza identifies God 
only with the nature he calls ^^natura nat^rans,'* 
God is not reduced to the nature that falls with- 
in man’s limited experience or understanding— 
the nature he calls *'nalura naturata.** 

“By natura naturans^'* he explains, “we are 
to understand that which is in itself and is con- 
ceived through itself, or those attributes of sub- 
stance which express eternal and infinite es- 
sence, that is to say, God in so far as He is con- 
sidered as a free cause. But by natura naturata 
I understand everything which follows from 
the necessity of the nature of God, or of any 
one of God’s attributes, that is to say, all the 
modes of God’s attributes in so far as they are 
considered as things which are in God and 
which without God can neither be nor can be 
conceived.” 

God is the infinite and eternal substance of 
all finite existences, an absolute and unchang- 
ing one underlying the finite modes in which it 
variably manifests itself. Though God for Spi- 
noza is transcendent in the sense of vastly ex- 
ceeding the world known to man, in no sense 
does God exist apart from the whole of nature. 
Spinoza’s view thus sharply departs from that 
of an orthodox Jewish or Chrbtian theologian. 
When the latter says that God is transcendent, 
he means that God exists apart, infinitely re- 
moved from the whole created universe. When 
the latter speaks of God as being imnument in 
that universe, he carefully specifics that it is not 
by His substance, but by the power of His ac- 
tion and knowledge. But Spinoza calls God 
“the immanent, and not the transitive, cause of 
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all things,*’ for the reason that ‘‘outside God 
there can be no substance, that is to say, out* 
side Him nothing can exist which is in itself.” 

These divergent conceptions of God’s im- 
manence and transcendence—so relevant to 
the question of who is or is not a pantheist—* 
are further discussed in the chapters on Nature 
and World. 

Unlike pantheism, deism affirms gods or a 
God, personal intelligences existing apart from 
this world ; but, as in the teaching of Lucretius, 
deism sometimes goes to the extreme of believ- 
ing in absentee gods who neither intervene in 
the order of nature nor concern themselves 
with human affairs. 

“The nature of the gods,” Lucretius writes, 
“must ever in itself of necessity enjoy immor- 
tality together with supreme repose, far re- 
moved and withdrawn from our concerns; since 
exempt from every pain, exempt from all 
dangers, strong in its own resources, not want- 
ing aught of us, it is neither gained by favors 
nor moved by anger.” 

Such gods neither create the world nor 
govern it; above all they do not reward or 
punish man, and so they do not have to be 
feared or propitiated. “To say that for the sake 
of men they have willed to set in order the 
glorious nature of the world and therefore it is 
meet to praise the work of the gods immortal, 
and that it is an unholy thing ever to shake by 
any force from its fixed seats that which by the 
forethought of the gods in ancient days has 
been established on everlasting foundations for 
mankind, or to assail it by speech and utterly 
overturn it from top to bottom; and to invent 
and add other figments of the kind ... is all 
sheer folly. For what advantage can our grati- 
tude bestow on immortal and blessed beings 
that for our sakes they should take in hand to 
administer aught ?” 

Divinity seems to have moral significance to 
Lucretius only insofar as the gods exemplify the 
happy life; and religion is immoral because its 
superstitions concerning divine motives and 
meddling make men servile and miserable. 

When the deism of Lucretius is contrasted 
with the more familiar modern forms of that 
doctrine, the influence of Christianity is seen. 
The modern deist aflirms the supremacy of one 


God, the infinite and eternal Creator of this 
world. Whose laws are the laws of nature 
which are laid down from the beginning and 
which govern all created things. Rousseau 
speaks of this as “the religion of man” and even 
identifies it with Christianity— “not the Chris- 
tianity of today, but that of the Gospel, which 
is entirely different.” He describes this religion 
as that “which has neither temples, nor altars, 
nor rites, and is confined to the purely internal 
cult of the supreme God and the eternal obliga- 
tions of morality.” 

Not all deists, certainly not those of the 17th 
and early 18th centuries, go to the Lucretian 
extreme of picturing an uninterested and mor- 
ally neutral God. Many of them believe in an 
after-life. But modern deism did tend toward 
this extreme. By Kant’s time it had even ceased 
to look upon God as a personal intelligence, 
Kant therefore takes great pains to distii^guish 
deism from theism. 

The deist, according to Kant, “admits that 
we can cognize by pure reason alone the exist- 
ence of a supreme being, but at the same time 
main^ns that our conception of this being is 
pure*transcendental, and that all we can say 
of it is, that it possesses all reality, without be- 
ing able to define it more closely.” The theist, 
on the other hand, “asserts that reason is ca- 
pable of presenting us, from the analogy with 
nature, with a more definite conception of this 
being, and that its operations, as the cause of all 
things, are the results of intelligence and free 
will.” 

Kant even maintains that “we might, in 
strict rigor, deny to the deist any belief in 
God at all, and regard him merely as a main- 
tainer of the existence of a primal being or thing 
— the supreme cause of all other things.” In any 
case, deism seems to be an essentially un-Jewirfi 
and un-Christian or anti- Jewish and anti-Chris- 
tian doctrine, for it denies God’s supernatural 
revelation of Himself; it denies miracles and 
every other manifestation of supernatural agen^ 
cy in the course of nature or the life of man; 
it denies the efficacy of prayer and sacrament. 
In short, it rejects the institutions and practices, 
as well as the faith and hope, of any religioa 
which claims supernatural foundation and $u^ 
pernatural warrant for its dogmas and rituals. 
Deism, which “consists simply in the wors^p 
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of a God coQsidmd as gseat, powerful, and 
eternal,"" is, in Pascal’s opinion, ’’almost as far 
removed from the Christian religion as atheism, 
which is its exact opposite.” 

What Pascal and Kant call ’’deism” and 
Rousseau “the religion of man,” others like 
Hume call “natural religion.” His Dialogues 
Cmcemmg Natural Religion provide a classic 
statement of rationalism, which is the same as 
naturalism, in religion; though, as the chapter 
on Religion indicates, it may be questioned 
whether the word “religion” can be meaning- 
fully used for a doctrine which claims no knowl- 
edge beyond that of the philosopher, and no 
guidance for human life beyond the precepts of 
the moralist. 

The systematic exposition of man’s knowl- 
edge of God is the science of theology. In addi- 
tion to considering all things— the whole world 
and human life— in relation to God, theology 
treats especially of God’s existence, essence, and 
attributes. Throughout the range of its subject 
matter and problems, theology may be of two 
sorts: it may be cither natural knowledge, ob- 
tained by ordinary processes of observation and 
reasoning; or knowledge which is supernatural 
in the sense of being based on divine revelation. 
This is the traditional distinction between nat- 
ural and sacred or, as it is sometimes called, 
dogmatic theology. The one belongs to the do- 
main of reason; it is the work of the philosopher. 
The other belongs to the domain of faith, and 
is the work of the theologian who seeks to un- 
derstand his faith. 

These distinctions are discussed in the chap- 
ters on Theology, Metaphysics, and Wis- 
dom. Here we arc concerned with different at- 
titudes toward the problem of man’s knowledge 
of God. The deist, as we have seen, rejects su- 
pernatural revelation and faith; theology, like 
idigion, is held to be entirely natural, a work of 
reason. Hie agnostic makes the opposite denial. 
He denies that anything supernatural can be 
known by reason. It cannot be proved or, for 
timt matter, disproved. The evidences of nature 
and the light of reason do not permit valid in- 
fiadices or arguments concerning God or crea- 
tson^ providence or immortality. 

lit t$ uawally with respect to God’$ existence 
ffait.dieratgnostic most emphatically declares 


rcakin’s incompetence to demonstrate* ^ He 
often accompanies the declaration with ehbo' 
rate criticisms of the arguments which may be 
offered by others. This is not always the case, 
however. For example, the great Jewish theolo- 
gian, Moses Maimonides, thinks that God’s ex- 
istence can be proved by reason entirely apart 
from faith; but with regard to the essence or 
attributes of God, his position seems to be one 
which might be called agnostic. 

When men “ascribe essential attributes to 
God,” Maimonides declares, “these, so-called 
essentiaf attributes should not have axw similar- 
ity to the attributes of other thinijB, just as 
there is no similarity between the e^nce of 
God and that of other beings.” Since the mean- 
ing of such positive attributes as good or wise is 
derived from our knowledge of things, mey do 
not provide us with any knowledge of God’s 
essence, for no comparison obtains between 
things and God. Hence Maimonides asserts that 
“the negative attributes of God arc the true 
attributes.” They tell us not what God is, but 
what God is not. 

Even though Maimonides holds that ^exist- 
cncc and essence arc perfectly identical” iU 
God, he also insists that “wc comprehend only 
the fact that He exists, not His essence. ... All 
we understand,” he goes on to say, in addition 
to “the fact that He exists,” is the fact that 
“He is a Being to whom none of his creatures is 
similar.” This &ct is confirmed in all the nega- 
tive attributes such as eternal (meaning non- 
temporal), infinite, or incorporeal; even as it is 
falsified by all the positive attributes, expressed 
by such names as “good” or “living” or “know- 
ing,” insofar as they imply a comparison be- 
tween God and creatures. When they cannot 
be interpreted negatively, they can be tolerated 
as metaphors, but they must not be taken as 
expressing an understanding “of the true es- 
sence of God,” concerning which Maimonides 
maintains, “there is no possibility of obtaining 
a knowledge.” 

Aquinas takes issue with such agnosticism 
about the divine nature in his discussion of the 
names of God. Although he says that “we can-* 
not know what God is^ but rather what He is 
not,” Aquinas disagrees with Maimonides that 
all names which express some knowledge , of 
God’s essence must be interpreted 
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or treated as metaphois. He denies that **wlieii 
we say God lives, we mean merely diat God 
is not like an inanimate thing” as ”was taught 
by Rabbi Moses.” On the contrary, he holds 
t^t ”the$e names signify the divine substance 
. . , although they fall short of representing 
Him. . . • For these names express God, so far 
as our intellects know Him. Now since our 
intellect knows God from creatures, it knows 
Him as far as creatures represent Him.” There- 
fore, Aquinas concludes, ”when we say, God is 
good^ the meaning is not, God is the cause of 
goodness^ or, God is not evil: but the meaning 
is, Whatever good we attribute to creatures pre- 
exists in God, and in a higher way.” 

If Maimonides were right that the names 
which are said positively of both God and 
creatures are “applied ... in a purely equivocal 
sense” (e.g., having literal meaning when said 
of creatures but being only metaphorical when 
said of God), then, according to Aquinas, it 
would follow that “from creatures nothing at 
all could be known or demonstrated about 
God.” Those who say, on the other hand, that 
“the things attributed to God and creatures 
are univocal” (t.e., are said in exactly the same 
sense), claim to comprehend more than man 
can know of the divine essence. When the term 
wise “is applied to God,” Aquinas writes, “it 
leaves the thing signified as uncomprehended 
and as exceeding the signification of the name. 
Hence it is evident that this term wise is not 
applied in the same way to God and to man. 
The same applies to other terms. Hence no 
name is predicated univocally of God and crea- 
tures” but rather ail positives names “are said 
of God and creatures in an analogous sense.” 

A further discussion of the names of God 
will be found in the chapter on Sign and 
Symbol; and the consideration of the analogi- 
cal, the univocal, and the equivocal will also 
he found there as well as in the chapter on 
Same and Other. Wc have dealt with these 
matters here only for the sake of describing that 
degree of agnosticism, according to which 
Maimonides, by contrast with Aquinas, is an 
agnostic. But agnosticism usually goes further 
and denies that man can have any natural 
knowledge of God— cither of His existence or of 
His essence. 


So undeixbood, agnosticism he tnr 

compatible with religion, unless a given reli^ 
gion holds, as an article of faith itself, that the 
existence of God can be proved by amoii. In 
fact, the agnostic may be a religious man who 
accepts divine revelation and regards fiiith as 
divinely inspired. 

Montaigne’s Apology for Raimond de Sdbonde 
illustrates this position. Sebonde had written a 
treatise on natural theology, which to Mra* 
taigne seems “hardy and bold; for he under* 
takes, by human and natural reasons to estab- 
lish and make good against the atheists all the 
articles of the Christian religion.” Though. 
Montaigne says of his work, “1 do not think it 
possible to do better upon that subject,” and 
though he entertains the conjecture that it may 
have been “drawn from St. Thomas Aquinas, 
for, in truth, that mind full of infinite learning 
and admirable subtlety, was alone capable of 
such imaginations”; nevertheless, Montaigne 
does “not believe that means purely human are, 
in any sort, capable of doing it.” 

According to Montaigne, “it is fiuth alone 
that vividly and certainly comprehends the 
deep'lnniystcries of our religion.” In his view, 
reason by itself is incapable of proving anything, 
much less anything about God, “Our human 
reasons,” he writes, “are but sterile and un- 
digested matter; the grace of God is its form; 
it is that which gives it fashion and value.” The 
light and value in Sebonde’s arguments come 
from the fitet that fiiith supervenes “to tint and 
illustrate” them, and “renders them firm and 
solid.” 

Such arguments, Montaigne says, may serve 
as “direction and first guide to a learner” and 
may even “render him capable of the giace of 
God”; but for himself, skeptical of all argu- 
ments, the way of faith alone can provide % 
certain constancy of opinion. . • . Thus have 1^ 
by the grace of God, preserved myself entire, 
without anxiety or trouble of conscience, in 
the ancient belief of our religion, amidst so 
many sects and divisions as our age has ptor 
ducexl.” 

Far from being religious as Montaigne was, 
the agnostic may be a skeptic aboin fiuth as 
well as reason. He may look upon fiuth elthet 
as superstition or as the exdrcke of die wfil INS 
bdieve with regard to the 
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unintclligiblc—almost wishful thinking. He 
may even go so far as to treat religion as if it 
were pathological. 

Freud, for example, regards religion as an il- 
lusion to be explained in terms of man’s need 
to create gods in his own image — to find a sur- 
rogate for the father, on whom his infantile 
dependence can be projected. Freud finds con- 
firmation for this in the fact that in the reli- 
gions of the west, God “is openly called Father. 
Psychoanalysis,” he goes on, “concludes that he 
really is the father, clothed in the grandeur in 
which he once appeared to the small child.” 

Though the grown man “has long ago real- 
ized that his father is a being with strictly lim- 
ited powers and by no means endowed with 
every desirable attribute,” Freud thinks that 
he nevertheless “looks back to the memory- 
image of the overrated father of his childhood, 
exalts it into a Deity, and brings it into the 
present and into reality. The emotional strength 
of this memory-image and the lasting nature 
of his need for protection”— for, as Freud ex- 
plains, “in relation to the external world he is 
still a child”— “are the two supports of his 
belief in God.” 

At the other extreme from agnosticism is, as 
the name implies, gnosticism. Like deism, it 
dispenses with faith, but it exceeds traditional 
deism in the claims it makes for reason’s power 
to penetrate the divine mysteries. Between ex- 
clusive reliance on faith and an exaltation of 
reason to the point where there is no need for 
God to reveal anything, a middle ground is held 
by those who acknowledge the contributions 
of both faith and reason. Those who try to 
harmonize the two usually distinguish between 
the ^heres proper to each, and formulate some 
principle according to which they are related 
to each other in an orderly fashion. 

Whatever is purely a matter of faith, Aquinas 
says, is assented to solely because “it is revealed 
by God.” The articles of Christian faith are 
typified by “the Trinity of Persons in Almighty 
God, the mystery of Christ’s Incarnation, and 
the like.” With regard to such matters, which 
Aquinas thinks belong primarily to &ith, some 
mixihary use can be m^e of reason, “not, m- 
dicelit to prove faith,” he explains, but to make 
dear the things that follow bom it. Certain 


matters, such as God’s existence and attributes^ 
he classifies as belonging to “the preambles to 
fisiith” because they fall, in his view. Within 
reason’s power to demonstrate, unaided by 
faith. Yet even here he does not assign the 
affirmation of the truth to reason alone. 

Just as “it was necessary for the salvation of 
man that certain truths which exceed human 
reason should be made known to him by divine 
revelation,” so even with regard to “those 
truths about God which human reason can 
investigate,” Aquinas thinks it was, also nec- 
essary tMt “man be taught by a dijvine reve- 
lation. For the truth about God, such as reason 
can know it, would only be known by a few, 
and that after a long time, and with tne admix- 
ture of many errors.” Because “huma\n reason 
is very deficient in things concerning tJod” — 
“a sign of which is that philosophers . . . have 
fallen into many errors and have disagreed 
among themselves” — men would have no 
knowledge of God “free from doubt and un- 
certainty” unless all divine truths were “de- 
livered to them by the way of faith, being told 
to them, as it were, by God Himself Who can- 
not lie.” 

In different ways faith supports reason and 
reason helps faith. On matters which belong to 
both reason and faith, faith provides a greater 
certitude. On matters strictly of faith, reason 
provides some understanding, however remote 
and inadequate, of the mysteries of religion. 
“The use of human reason in religion,” Bacon 
writes, “is of two sorts: the former, in the con- 
ception and apprehension of the mysteries of 
God to us revealed; the other, in the inferring 
and deriving of doctrine and direction there- 
upon. ... In the former we see God vouch- 
safeth to descend to our capacity, in the ex- 
pressing of his mysteries in sort as may be sensi- 
ble unto us; and doth grift his revelations and 
holy doctrine upon the notions of our reason 
and applieth his inspiration to open our under- 
standing, as the form of the key to the ward 
of the lock. For the latter, there is allowed us 
an use of reason and argument, secondary and 
respective, although not original and absolute. 
For after the articles and principles of religion 
arc placed and exempted from examination 
of reason, it is then permitted unto us to 
make derivations and inferences from and ac' 
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cording to the analogy of them, for our better 
direction,’' 

In addition to all discursive knowledge of 
God, whether it be by faith or by reason, there 
is the totally incommunicable and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the supernatural which the 
mystic claims for his vision in moments of re- 
ligious ecstasy or which is promised to the 
blessed as their heavenly beatitude. When, at 
the culmination of Paradise, Dante sees God, 
“my vision,” he declares, “was greater than our 
speech.” 

Knowing that his “speech will fall more 
short . . . than that of an infant who still bathes 
his tongue at the breast,” he tries nevertheless 
to communicate in words “one single spark of 
Thy glory for the folk to come.” In the pres- 
ence of God, he writes, his mind, “wholly rapt, 
was gazing fixed, motionless, and intent, and 
ever with gazing grew enkindled. In that Light 
one becomes such that it is impossible he should 
ever consent to turn himself from it for other 
sight; because the Good which is the object 
of the will is all collected in it, and outside of 
it that is defective which is perfect there.” 

The arguments for the existence of the gods 
or of one God constitute one of the greatest 
attempts of the human mind to go beyond the 
sensible or phenomenal world of experience. 
The attempt has been made in every age and 
by minds of quite different persuasions in re- 
ligious belief or philosophical outlook. It is 
possible, nevertheless, to classify the arguments 
into two or three main types. 

Within the domain of pure or speculative 
reason there seem to be two ways of approach- 
ing the problem of God’s existence. 

One is in terms of the conception of God 
as an infinite, perfect, and necessary being, 
whose non-existence is therefore inconceivable. 
According to Anselm, God cannot be conceived 
in any other way than as “a being than which 
nothing greater can be conceived.” But since 
“the fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God,” how shall he be made to know that the 
God, which exists in his understanding at the 
moment when he denies His real existence, also 
really exists outside his understanding? “For 
it is one thitig for an object to be in the under- 
standing, and another to understand that the 
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object exists.” Hence Ansehn considers the 
consequence of supposing that God exists in 
the understanding alone. 

“If that, than which nothing greater can be 
conceived,” he argues, “exists in the undci> 
standing alone, the very being, than which 
nothing greater can be conceived, is one than 
which a greater can be conceived”— for to 
exist in reality as well as in the understanding 
is to have more being. But this leads to “an 
irreconcilable contradiction,” since “if that, 
than which nothing greater can be conceived, 
can be conceived not to exist, it is not that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived.” 
Therefore Anselm concludes that a being “than 
which nothing greater can be conceived” must 
exist “both in the understanding and reality.” 

Anselm summarizes his argument by saying 
that “no one who understands what God is, 
can conceive that God does not exist.” Since 
the non-existence of God is inconceivable, God 
must exist. Descartes gives the same argument 
a slightly different statement in terms of the 
inseparability of God’s essence from God’s 
existence. 

“Being accustomed,” he writes, “in all other 
things to make a distinction between existence 
and essence, I easily persuade myself that the 
existence can be separated from the essence of 
God, and that we can thus conceive God as not 
actually existing. But, nevertheless, when I 
think of it with more attention, I clearly see 
that existence can no more be separated from 
the essence of God than can its having its three 
angles equal to two right angles be separated 
from the essence of a rectilinear triangle, or 
the idea of a mountain from the idea of a 
valley; and so there is not any less repugnance 
to our conceiving a God (that is, a Being i?u- 
prcmcly perfect) to whom existence is lacking 
(that is to say, to whom a certain perfection is 
lacking), than to conceive of a mountain which 
has no valley.” 

Spinoza defines a “cause of itself* as “that 
whose essence involves existence; or that whose 
nature cannot be conceived unless existing*** 
Since in his conception of substance, substance 
is necessarily infinite, it is also cause of itsel£ 
Hence he concludes that “God or substance 
. . . necessarily exists”; for “if this be demed, 
conceive if it be possible diat God does not 
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ei&t. Then it follows that His essence does not 
involve existence. But this is absurd. Therefore 
God necessarily exists.” 

This mode of argument, which takes still 
other forms, is traditionally called the “onto- 
bgical argument” or the priori proof* of 
God’s existence. Its critics sometimes deny that 
it is an argument or proof in any sense at all. 
Aquinas, for example, interprets Anselm not as 
proving God’s existence, but rather as asserting 
that God’s existence is self-evident. Those who 
say that the proposition ”God does not exist” 
is self-contradictory, are saying that the oppo- 
site proposition ”God exists” must be self- 
evident. 

Aquinas docs not deny that the proposition 
“God exists” is intrinsically self-evident. On 
this point he goes further than Anselm* Des- 
cartes, and Spinoza. Where they say God’s 
essence involves His existence, Aquinas asserts 
that in God essence and existence arc ideruicaL 
When Moses asks God, “If they should say to 
me. What is His name? what shall I say to 
them?” the Lord says unto Moses, “I AM 
THAT I AM,” and adds, “Say to the children 
of Israel: HE WHO IS hath sent me to you.” 
This name— HE WHO IS— Aquinas holds to 
be “the most proper name of God” because it 
signifies that “the being of God is His very 
essence.” 

For this reason he thinks that the proposition 
“God exists” is self-evident in itself. Its subject 
and predicate arc immediately related. Never- 
theless, Aquinas holds that the proposition is 
not self-evident to us “because we do not know 
the essence of God.” Even supposing, he 
writes, “that everyone understands this name 
God as signifying something than which noth- 
ing giwitcr can be thought, nevertheless, it 
does not therefore follow that he understands 
that what the name signifies exists actually, but 
only that it exists mentally. Nor can it be ar- 
gued that it actually exists, unless it be ad- 
mitted that there actually exists something 
dyflO which nothing greater can be tlmugfat; and 
this precisely is not admitted by those who 
hold that G^ does not exist.” 

writer of the First Set of Objections 
10 bemartes’ Meditations maintains that the 
diiticifim advanced by Aquinas applies to Des- 
imrtm as well as to Ansd^ Whether stated in 


teims of the concepdon of absolutely perfoct 
being or in terms of essence and exhtence, the 
argument is invalid, he thinks, which asserts 
that God actually exists because His non-exist- 
ence is inconceivable. Kant’s later criticism of 
the ontological argument takes a dmilar course. 
A proposition may be logically necessary with- 
out being true in foct. 

“The conception of an absolutely necessary 
being,” he writes, “is a mere idea, the objective 
reality of which is far from being established 
by the mere fact that it is a need of mason. . . . 
The unconditioned necessity of at judgment 
does not form the absolute necasity of a 
thing.” From the fact that “existence belongs 
necessarily to the object of the coriception,” 
we cannot conclude that “the existeiijce of the 
thing ... is therefore absolutely ne^ssary— 
merely,” Kant says, “because its existence has 
been cogitated in the conception. . . . What- 
ever be the content of our conception of an 
object, it is necessary to go beyond it, if we 
wish to predicate existence of the object. . . . 
The celebrated ontological or Cartesian argu- 
ment for the existence of a supreme being is 
therefore insufficient.” 

The second main approach to the problem 
of God’s existence lies in the sort of proof 
which, Locke thinks, “our own existence and 
the sensible parts of the universe offer so clearly 
and cogently to our thoughts.” He refrains 
from criticizing the argument from “the idea 
of a most perfect being,” but he docs insist that 
we should not “take some men’s having that 
idea of God in their minds ... for the only 
proof of a Deity.” He for one prefers to follow 
the counsel of St. Paul, that “the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen from the creation 
pf the world, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.” 

We have, according to Locke, an intuitive 
knowledge of our own existence. We know, he 
says, that “nonentity cannot produce any real 
being”; and so “from the consideration of our- 
selves, and what we infallibly find in our con- 
stitution, our reason leads us to the knowledge 
of this certain and evident truth— TAtfS there 
is an eternal, most powe^l, and most h^tmg 
Being** 





H^hoat labelling it a pt6o£ of God’s exisl^ 
cnee, Augustine in his Confessions presents a 
similar atgument^from the visible creation. 
“Behold/* he says, “the heavens and the earth 
are; they proclaim that they were created; for 
they change and vary. , • . They proclaim also 
that they made not themselves: ‘therefore we 
are, because we have been made; we were not 
therefore, before we were, so as to make our- 
selves*. . • . Thou therefore, Lord, madest them.” 

This second approach to the existence of God 
by reasoning from the facts of experience or 
the evidences of nature is called the a posteriori 
proof.’’ In the tradition of the great books, it 
has been formulated in many different ways. 
What is common to all of them is the principle 
of causality, in terms of which the known exist- 
ence of certain effects is made the basis for in- 
ferring the existence of a unique cause— a first 
cause, a highest cause, an uncaused cause. 

Aristotle, for example, in the last book of his 
Physics^ argues from the fact of motion or 
change to the existence of an unmoved mover. 
He sums up his elaborate reasoning on this 
point in the following statement. “We estab- 
lished the fact that everything that is in mo- 
tion is moved by something, and that the 
movent is either unmoved or in motion, and 
that, if it is in motion, it is moved either by 
itself or by something else and so on through- 
out the series: and so we proceeded to the posi- 
tion that the first principle that directly causes 
things that are in motion to be moved is that 
which moves itself, and the first principle of the 
whole series is the unmoved.” 

Aristotle’s argument, unlike that of Augus- 
tine or Locke, does not presuppose the creation 
of the world, at least not in the sense of the 
wodd’s having a beginning. On the contrary, 
he holds the world and its motions to be as 
eternal as their unmoved mover. “It is im- 
possible,” he writes in the Metaphysics^ “that 
movement should cither have come into being 
or cease to be.” Precisely because he thinks the 
world’s motions are eternal, Aristotle holds 
that the prime mover, in addition to being 
everlasting, must be immutable. This for him 
means “a principle whose very essence is ac- 
tuality.” Only a substance without any poten- 
cy! only one winch is purely actual^ can be an 
absedu^y immutable, eternal being. 


Whatever has any potentiality in its nature 
is capable df not existing. If cverj'thing were 
of this sort^ nothing tl^t now is “need be, 
for it is possible for all things to be capable of 
existing, but not yet to exist.” Hence, in still 
another way, Aristotle seems to reach the con- 
clusion that a purely actual being must exist; 
and, furthermore, he seems to identify this 
being with a living and thinking God. “Life 
also belongs to God,” he writes; “for the ac- 
tuality of thought is life, and God is that ac- 
tuality; and God’s self-dependent actuality is 
life most good and eternal.” 

Where Aristotle argues from motion and 
potentiality to a prime mover and a pure ac- 
tuality, Newton gives the a posteriori proof 
another statement by arguing from the design 
of the universe to God as its designer or archi- 
tect. “The most wise and excellent contrivances 
of things, and final causes” seem to him the best 
way of knowing God. “Blind metaphysical 
necessity, which is certainly the same always 
and everywhere, could produce no variety in 
things. All that diversity of natural things 
which we find suited to different times and 
places could arise from nothing but the ideas 
and will of a Being necessarily existing.” 

In similar fashion Berkeley maintains that 
“if we attentively consider the constant regu- 
larity, order, and concatenation of natural 
things, the surprising magnificence, beauty, 
and perfection of the larger, and the exqiusite 
contrivance of the smaller parts of the creation, 
together with the exact harmony and corre- 
spondence of the whole, but, above all, the 
never enough admired laws of pain and pleas- 
ure, and the instincts or natural inclinations, 
appetites, and passions of animals; I say if we 
consider all these things, and at the same time 
attend to the meaning and import of the at- 
tributes, one, eternal, infinitely wise, goodj 
and perfect, we shall clearly perceive that they 
belong to the . . . Spirit, who ‘works all in all,^ 
and ‘by whom all things consist.’” This seems 
to him so certain that he adds, “we may even 
assert that the existence of God is &r iiKire 
evidently perceived than thcexistcncc of men*’^ 

But, according to Berkeleyi all visibk 
things of nature exist only ^ideas in our mbids; 
ideas which! unlike out own memories or ima^^ 
nations, we do not ourselves prdduce. 
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thing wc sec, hear, feel, or anywise perceive by 
sense,” he writes, must have some other cause 
than our own will, and is therefore “a sign or 
effect of the power of God.” To the “unthink- 
ing herd” who claim that “they cannot see 
God,” Berkeley replies that “God ... is in- 
timately present to our minds, producing in 
them all that variety of ideas or sensations 
which continually affect us.” 

The existence of any idea in us is for Berkeley 
ground for asserting God’s existence and power 
as its cause. But for Descartes one idea alone 
becomes the basis of such an inference. He 
supplements his a priori or ontological argu- 
ment with what he calls an posteriori dem- 
onstration of God’s existence from the mere 
fact that the idea of God exists in us.” 

Tliat he is himself imperfect, Descartes 
knows from the fact that he doubts. Even 
when doubting leads to knowledge, his knowl- 
edge is imperfect, “an infallible token” of 
which, he says, is the fact that “my knowledge 
increases little by little.” But the idea which 
he has of God, he declares, is that of an abso- 
lutely perfect being, “in whom there is nothing 
merely potential, but in whom all is present 
really and actually.” On the principle that 
there cannot be more reality or perfection in 
the effect than in the cause, Descartes con- 
cludes that his own imperfect mind cannot be 
the cause of the idea of a perfect being. “The 
idea that I possess of a being more perfect than 
I,” he writes, “must necessarily have been 
placed in me by a being which is really more 
perfect.” 

The radical imperfection of man, and indeed 
of all creation, offers Augustine still another 
proof for God’s existence, which he attributes 
to the “Platonists.” “They have seen,” he 
writes, “that whatever is changeable is not the 
most high God, and therefore they have tran- 
scended every soul and all changeable spirits 
in seeking the supreme. They have seen also 
that, in every changeable thing, the form which 
makes it that which it is, whatever be its mode 
or nature, can only be through Him who truly 
f>, because He is unchangeable. And therefore, 
whether wc consider the whole body of the 
its figure, qualities, and orderly move- 
ment, and also all the bodies which are in it; 
or whetb(;r we consider all life, either that 


which nourishes and maintains, as the life ol 
trees; or that which, besides this, has also sensa* 
tion, as the life of beasts; or that which adds 
to all these intelligence, as the life of man; oi 
that which docs not need the support of nutri- 
ment, but only maintains, feels, understands, 
as the life of angels— all can only be through 
Him who absolutely is. For to Him it is not 
one thing to be, and another to live, as though 
He could be^ not living; nor is it to Him one 
thing to live, and another to understand, as 
though He could live, not understanding; nor 
is it to'Him one thing to understaiJd, another 
to be blessed, as though He could understand 
and not be blessed. But to Him to live, to 
understand, to be blessed, are to be. They have 
understood, from this unchangeabl^ess and 
this simplicity, that all things must h^ve been 
made by Him, and that He could Himself 
have been made by none.” 

The variety of arguments we have so far 
examined seems to fit the “five ways” in which, 
according to Aquinas, the existence of God can 
be proved a posteriori, “The first and most man- 
ifest way is the argument from motion,/’ which 
Aquinas attributes to Aristotle. “The second 
way is from the nature of an efficient cause.” 
Berkeley’s argument or Locke’s would seem, 
in some respects, to offer a version of this mode 
of reasoning. “The third way is taken from 
possibility and necessity,” and seems to develop 
the argument from potentiality in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, and to contain the inference from 
mutability and contingency which is implicit 
in the argument attributed to the Platonists 
by Augustine. “The fourth way is taken from 
the gradation to be found in things.” Proceed- 
ing from the existence of the imperfect to ab- 
solute perfection, it resembles in principle the 
reasoning of E>cscartes concerning the perfec- 
tion in the cause relative to the perfection in 
the effect. “The fifth way is taken from the 
governance of the world”— from the fact that 
everything acts for an end— and so is like the 
argument which Newton offers from final 
causes and the existence of order in the unh 
verse. 

These “five ways” may or may not be re- 
garded as an exhaustive list of the a posteriori 
proofs. It may even be questioned whether the 
five ways are logically distinct and independ* 
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ent. Aquinas himself says that *‘in speculative 
matters the medium of demonstration, which 
demonstrates the conclusion perfectly, is only 
one; whereas probable means of proof are 
many.” Since he considers the argument for 
God’s existence to be a certain, not a probable 
proof, it would seem to follow that, in strict 
logic, only one principle can be involved in 
that proof. 

As already suggested, the principle-com- 
mon to all the various ways in which such a 
posteriori reasoning is expressed— seems to be 
the principal of causality. This appears in the 
argument from the existence of contingent 
beings, which cannot cause their own being, 
to the existence of a being which needs no cause 
of its being, because its very essence is to exist. 
This may be the one argument for God’s exist- 
ence or, if one among many, it may be the core 
of all the others. It has the distinction at least 
of conceiving God as the cause of being, rather 
than of motion or of hierarchy and order in 
the world. 

According to the statement of Aquinas that 
“being is the proper effect of God,” it estab- 
lishes God as the unique and direct cause of the 
being possessed by every finite thing. This for- 
mulation of the proof is more fully examined in 
the chapter on Necessity and Contingency; 
and its relation to the question of whether the 
world had a beginning or is eternal, and if 
eternal, whether it is created or uncreated, will 
be seen in the chapters on Cause, Eternity, 
and World. 

The validity of the a posteriori argument for 
God’s existence — in one form or another — is 
questioned by those who think that the causal 
principle cannot be applied beyond experience, 
or who think that our knowledge of cause and 
effect is not sufficient to warrant such infer- 
ences. 

“The existence of any being can only be 
proved by arguments from its cause or its ef- 
fect,** Hume writes; “and these arguments 
are founded entirely on experience. ... It is 
only experience which teaches us the nature 
and bounds of cause and effect, and enables us 
to infer the existence of one object from that 
of another.” But Hume doubts “whether it be 
possible for a cause to be known only by its 


effect ... or to be of so singular and particu- 
lar a nature as to have no parallel and no sim- 
ilarity with any other cause or object, that has 
ever fallen under our observation. ... If ex- 
perience and observation and analogy be, in- 
deed, the only guides which we can reasonably 
follow in inferences of this nature,*’ as Hume 
thinks is the case, then it follows that “both 
the effect and the cause must bear a similarity 
and resemblance to other effects and causes 
which we know. 

“1 leave it to your own reflection,” he adds, 
“to pursue the consequences of this principle.” 
One seems obvious enough; namely, that God 
—a unique and unparalleled cause— cannot be 
proved by reasoning from our experience of 
effects and their causes. Hume himself draws 
this conclusion when he declares that theology, 
insofar as it is concerned with the existence of 
a Deity, has “its best and most solid founda- 
tion,” not in reason or experience, but in ^*faith 
and divine revelation.” 

Like Hume, Kant thinks that our notions 
of cause and effect cannot be applied outside 
experience or to anything beyond the realm 
of sensible nature. But he offers an additional 
reason for denying validity to all a posteriori 
reasoning concerning God’s existence. “It im- 
poses upon us,” he says, “an old argument in a 
new dress, and appeals to the agreement of two 
witnesses, the one with the credentials of pure 
reason, and the other with those of empiricism; 
while, in fact, it is only the former who has 
changed his dress and voice.” 

The principle of the argument from the con- 
tingency of the world or its parts Kant states 
as follows: “If something exists, an absolutely 
necessary being must likewise exist.” One 
premise in the argument, namely, that con- 
tingent things exist, has its foundation in ex- 
perience and therefore Kant admits that the 
reasoning “is not completely a priori or onto- 
logical.” But in order to complete the proof, he 
thinks it must be shown that an ensreoMssimum^ 
or most perfect being, is the same as an abso? 
lutely necessary being, in order for the obtained 
conclusion {a necessofy being exists) to be trans^ 
lated into the conclusion desired (God exists)* 

That '^Bnensrealissimum must possess thead- 
ditional attribute of absolute necessity”— or, 
in other words, that a perfect being is identscal 
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with tmt which necessarily exists^is, according 
to Kant, '"exactly what was maintained in the 
ontological argument.’* Hence he maintains 
that the argument from contingency is invalid 
because it cannot avoid including what is for 
Kant the invalid premise of the ontolcgical 
argument as "the real ground of its disguised 
and illusory reasoning." 

The controversy concerning the proof of 
God’s existence raises issues in logic, in meta* 
physics and physics, and in the theory of knowl- 
edge. Philosophers are opposed on the ques- 
tion whether a valid demonstration is possible. 
Those who think it possible differ from one 
another on the way in which the proof should 
be constructed. Those who think it impossi- 
ble do not always go to the opposite extreme 
of making the affirmation of God’s existence 
a matter of faith; or of denying with the skep- 
tic that we can have any light on the ques- 
tion at all. Pascal and Kant, for example, reject 
jhc theoretic arguments as inconclusive or 
untenable, but they do not think the problem 
is totally insoluble. They offer instead practical 
grounds or reasons for accepting God’s exist- 
ence. 

"Tlie metaphysical proofs of God arc so re- 
mote from the reasoning of men," Pascal as- 
serts, "and so complicated, that they make 
little impression.” He will "not undertake," he 
teBs us in his PensSes, "to prove by natural 
reascHis . . . the existence of God." In his view 
"there arc only three kinds of persons: those 
who serve God, having found Him; others who 
are occupied in seeking Him, not having found 
Him; while the remainder live without seeking 
Him, and without having found Him." Since 
he regards the first as "reasonable and happy," 
the last as "fbdish and unhappy," he addresses 
hiinself to the middle group whom he regards 
as "unhappy and reasonable." 

He ask^ them to consider whether God is or 
is not. "Reason can decide nothing here," he 
says. If a choice is to be made by reason, it must 
be, m the form of a wager. "Which will you 
choose then? Let us see. Since you must choose, 
li^ US sec which interests you least. You have 
two^ things to lose, the true and the good; and 
ewo thh^ to stake, your reason and your will, 
your and your happiness; and your 


natum has two things to shun^ermr and naisery. 
Your reason is no more shocked in choosing one 
rather than anbti^r, since you must of necessity 
choose. This is one point settled. But your 
happiness? Let us weigh the gain and the loss 
in wagering that God is. Let us estimate these 
two chances. If you gain, you gain all, if you 
lose, you lose nothing. Wager then, without 
hesitation, that He is." 

We arc incapable of knowing cither that 
God is or what God is, according to Pascal, be- 
cause "if there is a God, He is infinitely incom- 
prehcn^iBle” and "has no affinity to us." Never- 
theless, proceeding on the practical level of the 
wager, reason may lead to Christiam faith, yet 
not in such a way as to give adequam reasons 
for that belief, since Christians "profess a re- 
ligion for which they cannot give a rei^son." 

Kant also makes the affirmation of God a 
matter of faith, but for him it is a "purely 
rational faith, since pure reason ... is the sole 
source from which it springs." He defines a 
matter of faith as any object which cannot be 
known through the speculative use of reason, 
but which "must be thought a priori^ qithcr as 
consequences or as grounds, if pure practical 
reason is to be used as duty commands . . . 
Such is the summum bonum^* he says, "which 
has to be realized in the world through free- 
dom . * . This effect which is commanded, 
together with the only conditions on which its 
possibility is concewable by us^ namely, the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the soul, 
arc matters of faith and arc of all objects the only 
ones that can be so called." 

For Kant, then, the existence of God is a 
"postulate of pure practical reason ... as the 
necessary condition of the possibility of the 
summum bormm^' The moral law commands 
us to seek the highest good, with perfect happi- 
ness as its concomitant; but Kant thinks that 
"there is not the slightest ground in the moral 
law for a necessary connexion between morality 
and proportionate happiness in a being that 
belongs to the world as a part of it." Since man is 
a part of the world or nature, and dependent 
on it, "he cannot by his will be a cause of this 
nature, nor by his own power make it thorough- 
ly harmonize, as £ar as his happiness is con- 
cerned, with his practical principles." Tlxe only 
possible solutidn lies in "the existence of d 
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cause of a& nature, distinct from nature itsetC 
and containing the principle of this connexion, 
namely, of the exact harmony of happiness 
with morality.” That is why, Kant explains, 
**it is morally necessary to assume the existence 
of God.” 

In ih£ tradition of the great books, the com- 
mon ground shared by reason and faith is 
marked by the convergence of the contribu- 
tions made by pagan, Jew, and Christian— and 
by poets, philosophers, and theologians— to the 
problem of God’s existence and the understand- 
ing of the divine nature, the essence of God 
and His attributes. 

Certain attributes of God, such as simplicity, 
immateriality, eternity, infinity, perfection, 
and glory, are usually regarded as so many dif- 
ferent ways in which the human understanding 
apprehends the divine nature in itself. Other 
attributes, such as the divine causality, omni- 
potence, omnipresence, omniscience, love, jus- 
tice, and mercy, arc usually taken as ways of 
considering God’s nature in relation to the 
world or to creatures. But to divide the at- 
tributes in this way, as is done in the Outline 
of Topics, is to make a division which cannot 
be fully justified except in terms of convenience 
for our understanding. God’s will, for example, 
no less than God’s intellect, can be considered 
in relation to Himself. God’s intellect, no less 
than God’s will, can have the world for its 
object. So, too, the divine goodness can be con- 
sidered with reference to things, even as God’s 
love can be considered with reference to Him- 
self. 

The difficulties we meet in classifying or 
ordering the attributes of God confirm the 
opinion of almost all theologians, that our 
understanding is inadequate to comprehend the 
essence of God. The fact that we employ a 
multiplicity of attributes to represent to our- 
selves what in itself is an absolute unity is 
another indication of the same point. The one 
attribute of simplicity would seem to deny us 
the right to name others, unless we take the 
plurality of attributes to signify something 
about man’s understanding of God rather than 
a real complexity in the divine nature. 

“He that wJU attribute to God,” Hobbes ^ 
Writes, “nothing but what is warranted by 


natund reason^ must etther tise sudi negative 
attributes, as infimte, etermU incm^hens^kt 
or superlatives, as most high^ most greats and the 
like; or indefinite, as good, just, hofy, €nam\ 
and in such sense, as if he meant not to declare 
what He is ffor that were to circumscribe Him 
within the limits of our fancy), but how much 
we admire Him, and how ready we would be 
to obey Him; which is a sign of humility and of 
a will to honor Him as much as we can: for 
there is but one name to signify our conception 
of His nature, and that is, I AM: and but one 
name of His relation to us, and that is GOD; in 
which is contained Father, King, and Lord.” 

Even when they are discussed by the philos- 
ophers and reflected on by the poets, certain 
matters belong especially to theology because 
they constitute the dogmas of religion— articles 
of religious faith based solely on divine revela- 
tion, not discovered by human inquiry or 
speculation. That God created the world out 
of nothing and of His free will; that the world 
had a beginning and will have an end are, for 
example, dogmas of traditional Judaism and 
Christianity. Philosophers may argue about 
the freedom or necessity of the creative act, or 
about the possibility of a beginning or an end 
to time and the world, but Jewish and Christian 
theologians find in Sacred Scripture the war- 
rant for believing that which may not be thor- 
oughly intelligible to reason, much less demon- 
strable by it. What is true of creation applies 
generally to the religious belief in divine provi- 
dence and the positive commandments of God, 
to the gift of grace which God bestows upon 
men, and to the performance of miracles. 

Judaism and Christianity share certain 
dogmas, though the degree to which Jewish 
and Cbrbtian theologians commonly under- 
stand what is apparently the same dogma varies 
from great similarity of interpretation (as in 
the case of creation and providence) to differ- 
ences so great (as, for example, with regard to 
grace) that there may be some doubt whether 
the dogma in question is really the same. The 
line of demarcation between these fiuths vroqld 
seem to be more easily determined than their 
common ground; yet even here such matters 
as the resurrection qf the body--cvcn when we 
take differences (A inteipretarion into account 
—may be regarded as a dq!g^;^red by both. 
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Hie basic differences between Jewish and 


Christian theology center, of course, on the 
issue between a Unitarian and a trinitarian con- 
ception of the Godhead, with immediate con- 
sequences for disbelief or belief in Christ as the 
incarnate second person of the Trinity— the 
Word become flesh. This in turn has conse- 
quences for doctrines of salvation, and of the 
nature and mission of the church, its rituals 
and its sacraments. Even within Christianity, 
however, there have been and still are serious 
doctrinal differences on all these matters. The 
most fundamental heresies and schisms of early 
Christianity concerned the understanding of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation. The great 
modern schism which divided Christendom 
arose from issues about the sacraments, the 
organization and practices of the church, and 
the conditions of salvation. 

It would seem to be just as easy to say what 
beliefs are common to religious Jews and 
Christians, as to articulate the faith common 
to all sects of Christianity. If all varieties of 
Protestant doctrine are included, little remains 
in common except belief in the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob— creator and provider, 
governor and judge, dispenser of rewards and 
punishments. 

One book stands out from all the rest be- 
cause, in our tradition, it is— as the use of 
“Bible” for its proper name implies — the 
book about God and man. For those who 
have faith. Holy Writ or Sacred Scripture is 
the revealed Word of God. Its division into 
Old and New Testaments represents the his- 
toric relation of the Jewish and Christian 
religions. 

Without prejudice to the issue between be- 
lief and imbdief, or between Jewish and Chris- 


tian faith, we have attempted to organize the 
references to specifically religious doctrines 
concerning God and His creatures according 
to their origin and foundation in either the 
Old or in the New Testament, or in both. On 
certain points, as we have already seen, the line 
of distinction can be clearly drawn. For exam- 
ple, the doctrines of God’s covenant with Is- 
rael, of the Chosen People, of the Temple and 
the Torah, arc indisputably drawn from the 
Old Testament; and from the New Testament 
come such dogmas as those concerning Christ’s 
divinity ^nd humanity, the Virginj Birth, the 
Church as the mystical body of Christ, and the 
seven sacraments. ’ \ 

Under all these topics we have pscmbled 
passages from the Bible, interpretations of them 
by the theologians, and materials j^om the 
great books of poetry and history, philosophy 
and science. Since the criterion of relevance 
here is the reflection of sacred or religious 
doctrine in secular literature, the writings of 
pagan antiquity are necessarily excluded, 
though they arc included in the more philo- 
sophical topics of theology, such as the existence 
and nature of one God. 

Despite its length, this chapter by no means 
exhausts the discussion of God in the great 
books. The long list of Cross-References, which 
follows the seventy- three topics comprising the 
Reference section of this chapter, indicates the 
various ways in which the idea of God occurs 
in the topics of other chapters. The reader will 
find that list useful not only as an indication 
of the topics in other chapters which elaborate 
on or extend the discussion of matters treated 
here, but also as a guide to other Introductions 
in which he is likely to find the conception of 
God a relevant part of the examination of some 
other great idea. 
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902] 359a / Areopagitica, 384b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 1, ch hi, 
SECT 15 116c-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 
103-110, 498b'501b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 152a-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 12b-c; 98a-c;345b- 
347a; 461b'C; 584a; 600d-601a 
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237a-239c; 244c-245a; 251b-257c; part ii, 
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The hierarchy of the gods: their relation to 
one another 
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[1-52] 51a-c; BK XV [184-217] 105d-106b; bk 
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13d’14a,c / Prometheus Bound 40a-51d / 
Agamemnon [158-183] 53d-54a / Eumenides 
81a-91d 

5 Euripides: Heracles Mad [1302-1353] 376c-d 
/ Iphigenia Among the Tauri [1234-1283] 
422b-c 

5 Aristophanes: Peace [403-426] 530d / Birds 
S42a-563d csp [684-736] 551b-552a, [1195- 
1266] 557c-558b, [1494-1693] 560c-562d / 
Plutus [111-146] 630b'd 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1, 21d-22a; bk ii, 
58a^60d; 79d-80c; 82d-83b; bk iv, 134a; 155c- 
156a; bk viii, 269a 

7 Plato: Cratyhts, 91c-d / Phaedrus, 124d-125a 
/ Symposium, 152b; 153b'C; 159d-161a; 163a- 
164c / Euthyphro, 193a-c / Timaeus, 452b / 
Laws, BK IV, 683b; bk vin, 731d'732a 

' B Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk 111, ch 4 [1000*8- 
i8]518d-519a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 2 {i252'*i9-27J 
446a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, ch 3, 108b; ch 
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13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [1-156] 103a-107a; bk x 
(1-117] 30aa-305a; [606-632] 318b-319b 


14 Plutarch: Pelopidas, 239d>240b / Pompey, 
525b 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk iv, 293b'294a 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 9, 71b-c 
/ Third Ennead, tr v, ch 6 103b-104a / Fifth 
Ennead, tr i, ch 7, 212b-c 
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645d-646a 


19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 22, 
A 3, ANS 130d-131c; q 63, a 7, ans 331c>332b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxxi 46a-47c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk hi, stanza 


1-7 54b-55b 

27 Shakespeare: Tempest, act iv, s.c i [60-133] 
542b'543a | 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning 20b-c 
32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [33i\-62i] 100b- 
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38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv,W35b-c 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 12b-d\ 59C'60a* 
346b-d; 461b-c ' 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 224a-b; 
228a-b; 252a-253c; part ii, 262b'C 
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men 
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6b, [493-611] 8a'9a,c, bk iv [1-140] 24a-25b, 
BK V [311-519] 33b-35c, [711-909] 37b-39a,c, 
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140] 171a-b, [247-306] 172b'd, [1275-1278] 181c 
/ Philoctetes 182a-195a,c csp [169-200] 183d' 
184a, [446-452] 186a, (1408-1471] 194d-195a,c 

5 Euripides: Ehesus 203a-211d csp [594-^741 
208b-209a, [890-996] 210d-211d / Medea 
[1415-1419] 224c / Hippolytus 225a-236d csp 
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[i-55l 225a-c, [530-56S] 229c-d, [1202-1466] 
234d-236d / Akestis 237a-247a^ esp [1-76] 
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Maidens 378a-393d esp [1-87] 378a-379a, 
[930-959I 386c, [1758-1763] 393d / Orestes 
394a-410d esp [317-357] 397a-b, [1625-169^] 
410b-d / Iphigenia Among the Ttfttn' 4Ha-424d 
esp [1-41] 411a-b, [939-986] 419b-d, [1435- 
1499] 424a-d / Iphigenia at Aulis 425a-439d 
esp [1185-1194] 435d'436a, [1526-1629] 439a-d 

5 Aristophanes: PM ir526a-541d esp [195-220] 
528b'C / Thesmophoriazusae [655-687] 607c- 
608a / Plutus 629a-642d esp [86-92] 630a, 
[489-498] 634c-d, [653-747I 637a-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1, 7b'10a esp Od-lOa; 
20b-22a; bk ii, 54d'55a; 77a-b; 78d'79c; bk 
III, 98b-c; BK IV, 124d-125a; 144c-d; 150b- 
d; 151b-153d; 155b-c; 158d-159d esp 159d; 
BK VI, 190c-d; 198b-d; 199d-200a; 200c- 
201a; 201d-202c; 205c-d; 211b-d; bk vii, 
216d-217c csp 217c; 218b-220a; 224d-225a; 
226d-227a; 239c-240d; 246b-247a; 250a-d; 
bk viii, 262b'C; 266a-d; 269c-270a; 270c- 
271a; 274b-c; 276b-d; 279d-280a; 283d; 
284d-285a; bk ix, 302c; 308a-c; 309d-310a 

6 TiivcYDiDv.s: Peloponnesian War, bk i,355b-c; 
378a-b; bk ii, 407a-b; 415d-416c; bk v, 
506b-c; BK VII, 559d'560a 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 44a-45a / Symposium, 
152d-153b / Apology, 211d / Republic, bk ii, 
313b-314d; 322a-324c; bk vi, 378a-b; bk x, 
436c-437a; 437c-438c / Critias 478a-485d / 
Statesman, 587a-589c / haws, bk iv, 679a-b; 
681b-683b; bk ix, 757a; bk x, 765d-768d; 
bk xii, 787d'788a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 9 [i099'*9-i8] 
345a; bk x, ch 8 [1179*23-33] 434a / Rhetoric, 
BK II, CH 5 [i383*»3-i] 629d; ch 17 [1391*30- 
'» 3]638d 

10 Hippocrates; Sacred Disease, 154a-155d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [1090- 
1104] 29a; bk v [1194-1240] 76d-77b; bk vi 
[43“79] 80d-81b; [379-422] 85b-d 

12 Epictetus: D wcownw, bk i, ch 12 118d-120b; 
CH 22, 128a-b; bk 11, ch 8 146a-147c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 17 255d- 
256d; BK II, sect 3 257a-b: bk hi, sect ii 
262a-b; bk v, sect 8 269d-270b; bk vi, sect 
40-46 277d-278d; bk x, sect 5 296d; bk xii, 
SECT5 307d-308a 


13 Virgil: Aeneid 103a-379a esp bk t [223-417] 
109a-114b, [657-722] 121a-12aa, »K u [162- 
200] 128b-129b, [588-633] 140b-142a, bk nz 
[84-120] 149b-150b, BK IV [90-128] 169b-170b, 
[173-278] 171b-174b, BK V [604-699J 202b- 
205b, [779-871] 207b-210a, bk vi [42-101] 
212a-213b, bk viz [286-600] 243b-252b, bk 
VIII [369-453] 269a-271a, [608-731] 275a-278b, 
BK IX [1-24] 279a-b, [77-122] 281a-282a, 
[6^8-663] 296a-297a, bk x [1-117] 302a- 
305a, [606-688] 318b'321a, bk xi [532-596] 
342b-344b, [762-867] 349a-351b, bk xii [134- 
160I 357b-358a, [405-440] 365a-b, [766-886J 
374b-377b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 27d-29c / Numa Pom- 
pilius, SOd-Slc; S7b-58a/ Solon, 68a/ Camillus, 
104b-d; 107b-d / Fabius, 142d-143b / Cork- 
lanus, 185b-186a; 188d-191b / Aristides, 268a- 
273c / Lysander, 365a-366a / Sulla, 370c- 
371b / Lucullus, 404d-405a / Akxander, 553b- 
554b / Caesar, 602c-604d esp 604b-d / Pho- 
cion, 615b-d / Cato the Younger, 639d / De- 
mosthenes, 698a-699a / Dion, 781d-782a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 59d'60a; bk vi, 
91b-d; bk xvi, 179d; 183d / Histories, bk i, 
189d'190a; bk ii, 235a-c; bk iv, 284b; 292c- 
294a 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 9, 71a / 
Third Ennead, tr ii-iii 82c-97b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 22, 
A 3, ANS 130d-131c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xiv [43-72] 
20a-b; paradise, iv [49-63] 111b; viii [1-12] 
116d 

22 Chaucer; Troilus and Cressida, bk i, stanza 
30-35 5a-b; bk hi, stanza 89 66a / Knight's 
Tak 174a-211a csp [1303-1333] 181b-182a, 
[2663-2699] 203b-204a, [3099-3108] 211a / 
Merchant's Tak [10,093-230] 335a'337a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 81b-c 

27 Shakespeare: King Lear, act iv, sc i [33-39] 
269d; [69-74] 270b; sc ii [38-50] 270d-271a; 
SC VI [35-40] 273d; act v, sc hi [166-174] 
281a / Antony and Ckopatra, act ii, sc i [i-8] 
317d / Cymbeline, act v, sc iv [1-151] 481a- 
482c; sc v [425-485] 488b'd 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 435a-436a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [8582-8590] 209a; 
[8610-8637] 209b-210a 

2. The existence of one God 

2a , The revelation of one God 

Old Testament: Genesis, 17:1-14 / Exodus, 3 
esp 3:6, 3:14-16; 6:1-8; 19:9-20:6 csp 2 o:z-^; 
20:18-22 / Deuteronomy, 4:39; 5:1-10; 6 csp 
6:4-5; 32:1-47 csp 32:36-43 / / Kings, 8:22-62 
csp 8:23, 8:60— (D) 111 I ^ ngs , 8:22-62 csp 
8:23, 8:60 / / Chronkks, 16:7-36— (Z>) I Para* 
lipomenon, 16:7-36 / Psalms, 18 csp 18:30-32 
—(D) Psalms, 17 csp 17:31-33 / Istmh, 37:25- 
20; 43-45 passim, csp 43:3. 43:10-13, 44.*6, 
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<2. existence efemGed* 2a» ne Teveiatwn 
^ene God.) 

44:8, 44:24, 45:5-7, 45:18, 45:21-22; 48:12 
—(D) Isaias, 37:15^20; 43-45 passim, csp43:3, 
43:10-13, 44:6, 44:8, 44^4, 45:5-7* 45:18. 
45*^1-22; 48:12 / Jeremiah^ 10 csp 10:6, 
10:10— (D) Jeremiast 10 csp 10:6, ro:io / 
DanieU 6 csp 6:20, 6:26-27 / //ojcj, *3:4““ 
(D) Osee, 13:4 / /oc/, 2:27 / Zechariah^ 14:9 
—(D) Zacharies^ 14:9 / Malachi^ 2:10— (D) 
MaUtchiaSy 2:10 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomorty 12:13— (D) 
OT, <?/■ Wisdom^ 12:13 / EcclesiasticuSy 
i:8— (D) OT, Ecclcsiasticusy 1:8 / // Mecca* 
beeSy 1 124-29— (D) OT, llMachabeeSy i :24-29 

New Testament: MattheWy 23:9 / M^r^, 12:28- 
34 / 1:1-2; 10:30; 17:3 / 

17:22-29 / RomanSy 1:14-32 / / CorinthianSy 
8:4-6; 12:4-6 / Ephesiansy 4:5-6 / / Timothy y 
2:5-6; 4:10; 6:14-16 / 7 7oA«, 5:5-9 

18 Augustine: Confessionsy bk vii, par 16 48 c- 
49 a / Cifv o/* Goi/, bk viii, ch 11, 272 c / 
Christian Doctrincy bk 1, ch 12 627 c-d; ch 32 
633 c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part i, q 2, 
A 2, rep 1 lld- 12 c; Q II, A3, contrary and 
REP I 49 a-c; q 13, a ii, contrary 73 c- 74 b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologicay part i-xi, q 74, 
A 10, REP 3 136c-137c; q 102 , a 5 , rep i 283c- 
292c; PART ii-ii, Q I, A 5, REP 3 383b-384b; 
A 8, ANS and rep i 387a-388c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedyy paradise, xxiv [115- 
147] 143 d- 144 a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Leamsngy 38 a; 41 b'd 

32 Milton: Paradise Losty bk viii [267-318] 
238 a- 239 a; bk xii [106-151] 321 b- 322 b; 
[223-248] 324 a-b / Samson Agonistes [472-478] 
350 a 

33 Pascal; PensSeSy 242-290 217 b- 225 a; 428 
244 b; 557 272 b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History y part i, 245 d- 
247 b passim 

Zb* The evidences and proofs of God’s exist- 
ence 

New Testament: RomanSy 1:14-32 csp 1:18-21 

7 Plato: LatvSy bk x, 758 b- 765 c 

8 Aristotle: Physiesy bk vii, ch 1 326 a- 327 b: 
BK VIII, CH 1-6 334 a- 346 b; ch 10 [267®2i-'*27j 
354 d- 355 d / Metaphysiesy bk ii, ch 2 512 b- 
513 b; BK IX, ch 8 575 b- 577 a; bk xii, ch 6-7 
601 b- 603 b; ch 8 (1074*33-*’!] 604 d; ch 10 
Ix 075 '* 35 -i 076 * 5 l 606 d 

. 12 Epictetus: Discoursesy bx i, ch 6 110 c- 112 b; 
CH 12 ll 8 d- 120 b; ch 16 121 d- 122 d 

18 Augustine: ConfessionSy bk i, par 10 3 b-c; 
BK V, par 1 27 a'b; bk vii, par 1^23 48 c- 50 c; 
bk X, par 8-38 73 b' 81 a; bk xi, par 6 90 c-d / 
City of Gody bk vni, ch 6 268 d- 269 c; bk x, 
CH 14 307 c- 308 a / Christian DoetrinCy bk i, 
CH S 626 c- 627 a 


19 Aquinas: Surnm Theohgkay part i, q 2 
10 c- 14 a csp A 3 12 c- 14 a; q 3, a 4, rep 2 16 d- 
17c; Q 8 34 c- 38 c; q ii, a 3 49 a-c; q 19, a 5, 
rep 3 112 d- 113 c; Q 44, A 1, REP I 238 b- 239 a; 
Q 65 339 a- 343 c csp a 1, rep 3 339 b- 340 b; q 
75, A 1, REP 1 378 b- 379 c; q 79, a 4, ans 417 a- 
418 c; Q 104, AA 1-2 534 c- 537 b; part i-ii, q i, 
A2 610 b' 611 b 

22 Chaucer: Knight * s Tale [3003-3016] 209 a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany part i, 78d'79a; 79d'80a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Leamingy 38 a; 41 b-d 

31 Descartes: Discoursey part iv 51b-54b / 

Meditationsy 71d-72a; in 81d-89a; v 93a'96a / 
Directions and ReplieSy 108a-115a,c passim; 
120Q-423a; 126b-127c; dep viii l30d; postu- 
late V 131b-c; axiom i 131d; Axiom ix-x 
132b; prop i-iii 132b-133a; 137d-l38a; 158b- 
162a; 168d-169a; 211c-212a; 213k-d; 217d- 
218a \ 

31 Spinoza: EthieSy part 1 , def i h55a; def 
3,6 355b; PROP 7 3S6c; prop ii 3k8b-359b; 
prop 14 , demonst and corol i 359d-360a; 
PROP 20 , demonst and corol 1 363d-364a 

32 Milton: Psalm 136 8a-10a 

33 Pascal: PensSeSy 242-244 217b'218a; 469 
256a; 557 272b 

34 Newton: PrincipleSy bk in, general schol, 
369b-370a / OptieSy bk in, 528b-529a; 542a' 
543a passim 

35 Locke : Human Understanding y bk ii, ch xvii, 
sect 17 172b-c; sect 20, 173a; bk iv, ch x, 
sect i-ii 349c-352a 

35 Berkeley: Human KnowledgCy prep, 404a; 
sect 6-7 414b-c; sect 25-33 417d-419a esp 
sect 29-33 418c-419a; sect 146-156 442a- 
444d passim 

35 Hume: Human Understandingy sect xi 4976 - 
503c passim 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 187d-188a 

42 Kant: Pure Reasony 143a-b [thesis]; 177b- 
192d; 236b-240b csp 239a-240b / Practical 
Reason, 353a-354d / Judgement, 593c-d; 6076- 
609b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 401a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part in, par 280 
94d-95a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [3431-3468] 84a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 196b'd; 

217 c-d 

2c. Criticisms of the proofs of God’s existence: 
agnosticism 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 2 , a l 
REP 2 lOd-lld; A 2 lld-12c 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, llOa-lHa; 
112d-114c; 137d-138a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 242 217 b- 218 a; 428 244 b; 
543 266 a; 547-549 266 b- 267 a 

35 Hume: Human understanding, sect xi 497b- 
S03c passim, esp div 115 503b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 33a-d; 143a-145c; 152 a- 
153c; Hlb-isad e$p 177b-179e, UOa-ldld; 
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200cr203d esp 20aa-203b; 205a-308d esp 
268a-b; 218d-223d; 234C'240b esp 239a-c; 
241d'242c / Practical Reason^ 291a>292c; 348b> 
349b; 351b-352c//a/fo. Metaphysic of Morals^ 
384a, c / Judgement, 567b; 568c-570a; 588a- 
613a, c esp 588a-593d, 596c-599b, 600d-603d, 
607d-613a,c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 280 
94d-95a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 593c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
120d'121c; BK X, 292d'293a; bk xi, 337a- 
346a esp 341c-342c 

2 d. The postulation of God: practical grounds 
for belief 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 184-241 205a-217b esp 233, 
214b-216a; 425-427 243b-244b; 430 245a- 
247b; 436-438 251a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 236b'243c esp 239a'240b, 
241d-242c / Practical Reason, 291a-292a; 
314c-d; 344c-349b esp 345a-c; 351b-352c; 
353a-354d / Science of Right, 432c-433a / 
Judgement, 588a-607c esp 593d-596c, 606d' 
607c; 608C'611d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
120b-121c; bk xi, 313c-314a 

53 James: Psychology, 653a 

3. Man’s relation to God or the gods 

3^. The fear of God or the gods 

Old Testament: Leviticus, 19:14,32; 25:17 / 
Deuteronomy, 6:1-2,12-15; 10:12-13,20- 

22; 31:10-13 / Joshua, 24:14-16— (D) Josue, 
24:14-16 / II Samuel, 23:3— (D) II Kings, 
23:3 / Nehemiah, 57-13— (£>) II Esdras, 
5:7-13 / Job, 28:12-28 / Psalms, 2:10-12; 19:9; 
25:12-14; 34 esp 34:9-11; 111:5,10; 112; 128— 
(D) Psalms, 2:10-13; 18:10; 24:12-14; 33 esp 
33:10-12; 110:5,10; iii; 127 / Proverbs, 1:7, 
22-33; 2:3-5; 9*1®; 10:27; 14:26-27; 

15:16,33; 16:6; 19:23; 22:4; 23:17-18; 24:21 / 
Ecclesiastes, 5:2-7; 8:10-13; 12:13-14 / Isaiah, 
8:11-14; 33^6— (D) Isaias, 8:11-14; 

”•^-5; 33-6 / Jeremiah, 2:19; 5:19-31— P) 
Jeremias, 2:19; 5:19-31 / Jonah, i:i-i6— (D) 
Jonas, i 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 1-2; 10:19-24; 15:1, 
13; 19:20-24; 23:18-28; 25:10-12; 34:13-17; 
4oa^27—(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 1-2; 10:23- 
27; 15:1,13; 19:18-21; 23:25-38; 25:13-16; 
34:14-20; 40:2^28 

New Testament: Acts, 10:34-35 / Colossians, 
3:22 / I Peter, 2:17 / Revelation, 14:6-7— (D) 
Apocalypse, 14:6-7 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk v [282-312] 210d-211a; 
BK xviii [124-150] 285b-c 

5 Suppliant Maidens [419-500] 6a- 
7b / Agamemnon [901-954] 61C'62b / Cho- 
ephoroe [269-201] 72d-73a; {885-1076] 78d- 
80d / Eumemdes [490-565] 86b-87a 


5 Sophocles : Oedipus the Kmg [863-^10] 107b«e 
/ Oedipus at Cohnus [258^291] lid^d; [1448- 
1485] 127b-c / Electra [221-I56) 157d^l58a 

5 Euripides: Orestes [251-316] 396c-397a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 78d;EKVx,211b-«; 
bk VII, 216d>218a; 218c-220a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk n, 400d- 
401a 

7 Plato: Laws, bk ix, 757a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [62-158] 
ld'3a; bk hi [1-93] 30a-31b; [978-1023] 42d- 
43b; BK V [1161-1240] 76b-77b; bk vi [43-95] 
80d-81c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk iv [259-282] 174a-b; bk 
VII [445-459] 248b'249a 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 123c-124a / Nicias, 
435b-d / Crassus, 445d-446b / Alexander, 
575a-576a / Phocion, 61Sb-d 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk iv, 292c'294a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 2 27b-c / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 15 628b'C; bk ii, 
CH 7 638d-639c 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 42, 
a 1, ANS 801c-802a; a 3, rep i 802d'803c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 67, 

A 4, REP 2 84d-85d; q 68, a 4, rep 4 91b'92c; 
Q 69, A 3, rep 3 98c'100c; Q 99, a 6 250a'251a; 
part ii-ii, q 7, a 1 415c-416b; q 19 465a-474d; 
Q 22, A 2 481d'482c; Q 25, a i, rep i 501b'502a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, in [100-136] 
5a-b; purgatory, xiii [103-129] 73a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 79d'80a; 82b-c; 
90b-d 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part ii, 267b-c 

32 Milton : Paradise Lost, bk xii [561-566] 331b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 262 221a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 155-156 
444b-d 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
278b'C / Science of Right, 432c'433a / Ju^* 
mem, 502d'503a; 504b>505a 

43 Mill: Utititarianism, 458a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part tt, 264c; 
part hi, 304b 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 6^'b 

3^. The reproach or defiance of God or the 
gods 

Old Testament: Genesis, 4:4-9; 11 / Exodus, 

5; 7-12; 14:10-15; 16:1-30 / Numbers, 11; 14; 
20:1-13; 21:4-9 / Deuteronomy, 1:26-46; 9 / 
Joshua, 22— (D) Josue, 22 / I Samuel, 12:14- 
15; 15:22-23— (D) I Kmp, 12:14-15; 15:22- 
23 / II Kings, i9a2-23— (£>) IV &ngs, 19x12^ 
23 / Job / Psalms, 2; 5:8-10; 22:1-2; 44; 74; 
79:12; 107:10-12— (D) Psalms, 2; 5:9^1; 
21:2-3; 43; 73; 78:12; io6:xori2 / Pmeidsi 
14:31; 17:5 / Isaiah, r2r-4; 3:8-9r3o-3t; 36- 
37; 45:9; 48:1-9; 59:1-15; 63:10; 65»-7r- 
\D) Isaias, 1:2-4; 3:8^; 30-31; 36-37; 4S,-9;, 
48:1-9; 59:1-15; 63:10; 65 
dm— (D) Jeremias passim / lemenSaSv^ 
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(3. Mim^s Tclatum to God or tbo gods* 33. The 
reproach or d^iance of God or the gods*) 

i:i8; 3:42 / Ezekiel, 2:3; 5:5-8; 12-15; 17 ? 
20; 22-23; 28— (D) Ezechiel, 2:3; 5:5-8; 
12-15; 17; 20; 22-23; 28 / Hosea--{D) Osee 
/ Jonah— (p) Jonas 

Apocrypha: Judith, 5; 7:20-8:27— (D) OT, 
Judith, 5; 7:11-8:27 / Wisdom of Solomon, 
12:12— (£)) OT, Bookof Wisdom, 12:12 

New Testament: Matthew, 27:46 / Market 15:34 
/ Acts, 9:1-6; 11:17 / Romans, 8:7; 9:19-21 / 
4:4 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i [1-120] 3 a> 4 b; [428-487] 
7 C' 8 a; bk v [431-549] 34 c- 35 d; bk xxi [114- 
148] 149 b-c; [200-382] 150 b- 152 a / Odyssey, 
bk IX [475-535] 234 a-d 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [i 51-175] 2d-> 
3 a; [882-894] 12b / Persians [679-842] 22 a- 
24 b / Agamemnon [901-954] 61 C' 62 b; [1200- 
1222] 64 d' 65 a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [S 6 /^-gio] 107 b-c 
/ Antigone [988-1090] 139 c- 140 b / Ajax 143 a- 
155 a, c csp [1-133] 143 a- 144 c, [430-459] 146 d- 
147 a, [748-783] 149 c-d / Electra [516-576] 
160 a-c / Trachiniae [1264-1278] 181 c / Philoc- 
tetes [446-452] 186 a 

S Euripides : Hippolytus 225 a' 236 d csp [1-55] 
225 a-c / Heracleidae 248 a- 257 a,c / Suppliants 
258 a- 269 a,c csp [113-283] 259 b- 260 d / Tro- 
jan Women [1-98] 270 a- 271 a / Ion 282 a' 297 d 
csp [429-451] 286 b-c / Helen [255-305] 
300 c-d / Andromache [994-1045] 323 c- 324 a 
/ Bacchantes 340 a- 352 a,c / Heracles Mad 
365 a' 377 d csp [339-347] 368 a, [750-760] 371 c, 
[1258-1347] 376 a'd / Iphigenia Among the 
Tauri [570-575] 416 a 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [263-428] 491 a- 493 d; 
[813-833] 498 C'd; [1462-1477] 506 c / Birds 
542 a- 563 d / Thesmophoriazusat [655-687] 
607 c- 608 a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 20d-22a; 39 a'b; 
BK 11, 77 a-b; bk iii, 95 a-c; bk iv, 140 c'd; 151 b- 
152 a; bk vii, 222 c-d; 226 d' 227 a; bk viii, 
283 d 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk 11, 400 d- 
401 a 

7 Plato: Laws, bk ix, 757 a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 6 110c-112b; 
CH 12 118 d- 120 b; ch 27, 132 c' 133 a; bk 111, ch 
22, 195 c-d; 198 a-b 

13 Virgil; Aeneid, bk i [i-ii] 103 a; bk xii [500- 
508] 367 b 

14 Plutarch: Agesilaus, 483 a-b / Dion, SOlb-c 

15 Thcirvs: Histories, bk iv, 292 c- 294 a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 78, 
A 1, contrary 152 b- 153 b; Q 84, a 2, ans and 
REP 2 175 b- 176 a; part ii-ii, qq 13-14 444 b- 
432 a; part hi, q 64, a 6, ans 874 d' 875 d 

2 lt Dante: Dwine Comedy, hell, hi [100-136] 

* ' 5 a-b; XI [16-90] 15 b- 16 a; xiv [1-72] 19 C' 20 b; 
aucv [1-15] 36 b-c; xxxi [82-96] 46 d- 47 a 


22 Chaucer: Knight's Tale [1303-1333] 181 b- 
182 a / Monl(s Tale [14,149-188] 437a-b 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 10b<llb 
27 Shakespeare: King Lear, act iv, sc i [30-37] 
269 d 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [667-709] 354 a- 
355 a 

48 Melville: Moby Dick* 30 a- 34 a; 123 a'b; 
370 b- 371 b; 380 a- 381 a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
121 d' 127 b passim 

3c. The love of God or the gods 

Old Testament: Exodus, 20:5-6 / Deuteronomy, 
6^-9; 7:9-11; 10:12-11:1; 11:13425; 13:1-3; 
19:9; 30:6,15-20 / Joshua, 22:5;l23:ii— (Zl) 
Josue, 22:5; 23:11 / Psalms, 5:11+12; 18:1-2; 
31:23; 42:1-2; 63; 97:10; ii6:i; 119:132; 
122:6; i45:2o--(D) Psalms, 5:12-13; 17:2-3; 
30:24; 41:2-3; 62; 96:10; 114:1! 118:132; 
121:6; 144:20 / Isaiah, 26:8-9; 56^15-7— (D) 
Isaias, 26:8-9; 56:6-7 / Jeremiah^ 2:1-3— 
(D) Jeremias,2:i-^ 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 13:12-18— (D) OT, Tobias, 
13 :i4-23 / Ecclesiasticus, 2 :i5-i6; 13 :i4 ; 25 :i i - 
12— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 2:18-19; 13:18; 
25:14-16 

New Testament: Matthew, 10:37-38; 22:35-38 
/ Mark, 12:28-33 / Lukp, 7:37-47; 10:25-27; 
11:42 / John, 5:40-42; 8:42; 14:15-31; 16:26- 
27; 17:23-26; 21:15-17 / Acts, 20:22-24; 21:7- 
15 / Romans, 5:5; 8:28-39 / I Corinthians, 2:9; 
8:1-3; 13:1-14:1; 16:14,22 / 11 Corinthians, 
5:14-15 / Ephesians, 1:3-6; 3:14-21; 6:24 / II 
Thessalonians,^ :^/ 1 Timothy, i:^/ II Timothy, 
I :r3-i4 ; 3 :i -5 / James, i :i2 ; 2 :5 / / Peter, 1 
/ I John, 2:5,15-17; 3:17; 417-5:3 / II John, 6 / 
Jude, 20-21 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xiii [2 17-351] 257 b' 
258 c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 11, ch i 6, ISSb-d; 

CH 22, 168 d; BK iv, ch 1, 219 a'b 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 13 258 c 
16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, SlOa-b 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1050 b; 
1080 a'b 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk i, par 5-6 2b-c; 
par 28 7d-8a; bk ii, par 15 12b-c; bk hi, par 15 
17 a'b; bk iv, par 15-19 23 a- 24 b; bk v, par 1-2 
27 a-c; bk vii, par 6 44 d' 45 a; par 23 50 b-c; bk 
viii, par 9 55 a-c; bk ix, par 3 62 a'b; bk x, 
par 8-40 73 b' 81 c; bk xi, par 1-4 89 b- 90 b; bk 
XII, par 10 101 c; par 23 104 b'C / City of God, 
BK X, CH I 298 b,d' 299 d; ch 3 300 b' 301 a; bk 
XIV, CH 28 397 a>d / Christian Doctrine, bk i, 
CH 3-5 625 b' 626 a; ch 10 627 b; ch 15 628 b'C; 
CH 22-23 629 b- 630 c; ch 26-27 631 b-d; ch 29- 
30 632 a' 633 b; ch 33 633 d' 634 b; CH35 634 c-d; 
CH 37-40 635 b> 636 a,c; bk h, ch 7 638 d- 639 c; 
CH 38, 654 c; CH 41 656 a-c; bk hi, ch 10-24 
661 C' 666 d passim 
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19 Aquinas: Summa Thcolo^a, part i, q 3 , a i, 
REP 5 14b'15b; q 8 , a 3 , ans and rep 4 36b- 
37c; Q 60 , A 5 313b'314c; q 82 , a 3 , ans and 
REP 3 433c-434c; Q 95 , a 4 , ans 509b-510a; 
part i-ii, q I, a 8 615a'C; q 2 , a i, rep 3 615d- 
616c; Q 26 , A 3 , REP 4 735c-736b; q 28 , a 2 , 
CONTRARY 741a-742a; a 4 , ans 742d-743c; 
O 35, A 5 , REP I 775d-777a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 65, 
A 5, ans and rep i 74c-75a; q 66, a 6 80c-81b; 
Q 68, A 2, ANS 89c-90c; a 8, rep 2 95c-96c; q 
69, A 4, ans lOOC'lOlc; Q 70, A 3, ANS 103b- 
104d; Q 73, A 4, rep 3 122b-123a; a 5, ans 
123a-d; q 77, a 4, contrary and rep i 148b- 
149a; Q 78, a 2, rep i 153b-154a; q 84, a i, 
rep I 174b-175a; q 88, a 2, rep i 194b-195b; 
A 6, rep 2 198a-d; q 89, a i, rep 3 199a-c; a 2, 
ans 199c-200d; q 99, a i, rep 2 245C'246b; q 
100, A 6, rep i 257 c- 258 c; a 10 262b'263b; a 
II, rep i 263c-264d; q 102, a i, rep i 270 c- 
271b; Q 109, A 3 340c-341b; part ii-ii, q r, a i, 
rep 3 380b-381a; a 3, rep i 381d-382c; q 3, 
A 2, rep I 401a-d; o 7, a 2 416b-d; q 19, a 4, 
REP 3 467c“468b; a 12, ans 473d-474d; q 22, 
A 2, ans 481d-482c; qq 23-27 482C'527b; q 
180, A I, ans and rep 2 607d-608c; a 2, rep i 
608c-609c; a 7, ans 614d-616a; Q 182, a 2, ans 
621d'623a; a 4, rep i 623d'624d; q 184, a 2, 
ANS 629d-630d; a 3, ans and rep 3 630d- 
632c; A 7, rep 2 636a-637a; Q 185, a 2, rep i 
641c'643a; a 4, ans 644a-645c; q 186, a 2, rep 
2 651d-652d; a 7, rep 2 658d-660a; q 187, a 2, 
ANS 665a-666a; Q 188, a 2, ans 675d-677a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy ^ purgatory, xv [40- 
81 J 75d-76a; xvii [9i]-xvni [75] 79b-80c; 
PARADISE, I [94-142] 107b-d; iii 109b-110c; v 
[1-12] 112a-b; vi [112-126] 114d-115a; xx [94- 
138] 137d-138a; xxi [52-102J 138d-139b; xxvi 
[1-81] 145d'146c; xxxii [i39]-xxxiii [145] 
156a-lS7d 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk v, stanza 
263-267 154b'155a / Second Nun's T<i/p463b- 
471b / Parson's Tale, par 6, 497a; par 21 
509a'b; par 31 517b'518b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 240d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 210d'211a 

2 i Shakespeare: Henry VIII, act hi, sc ii [435- 
457l573c-d 

30 Bacon: Adifancement of Learning, 80b-81a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, hi, 88d-89a / Direc- 
tions and Replies, 227b'228a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prop 14-16 456b-c; 
PROP 18-20 456d-458a; prop 32-34 460b-d; 
PROP 36-37 461a-c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [561-566] 331b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 78b-80b / PensSes, 
430 245a-247b; 463 2S5a; 468 255b-256a; 
471 256a-b; 476 2S6b-257a; 479 257b; 482- 
483 258a-b; 485 258b; 487-489 258b-259a; 
491 259a; 544 266a; 821 331b-332a 

35 I^gke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch vii, 
sect 5-6 132c-d 


42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 27 Bh- 
279d / Practical Reason, 321b-329a esp 326b- 
327a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism,^S^-h 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [1178-1185] 29b 

48 Melville: Moby Dic/(, 318b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xv, 631a-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
54a'b; bk v, 127b'137c passim; bk vi, 164d- 
165a; bk xi, 313c'314d 

3 </. Obedience to God or the gods 

Old Testament: Grwrw, 2:15-17; 3; 22:1-18 esp 
22:18; 26:4-5 / Exodus, 3:4-4:17; 24:1-8 / 
Deuteronomy, 4-1 1 passim; 27-30 passim / 
Joshua, 22; 24:1-28— (D) Josue, 22; 24:1-28 / 
I Samuel, 12:14-15; 15 esp 15:22-23— (D) 
/ Kings, 12:14-15; 15 esp 15:22-23 / 7 Kings, 
8:54-62— (D) III Kings, 8:54-62/ 

28:9— (D) I Paralipomenon, 28:9 / Ezra, 7:23 
—(D) 7 Esdras, 7:23 / Job / Ecclesiastes, 5:1; 
12:13— (D) Ecclesiastes, 4:17; 12:13 / Isaiah^ 

1 :r9-2o— (D) Isaias, i :t^2o / Jeremiah passim, 
esp 3, 7, II, 35, 42-44— (D) Jeremias passim, 
esp 3, 7, II, 35, 42-44 / Daniel, 7:27 / Micah, 
6:8-(/)) Micheas, 6:8 

New Testament: Matthew, 6:10; 7:21; 12:46-50; 
26:36-39 / Mar\, 14:32-36 / Lube, 22:40-45 / 
John, 5:30; 18:10-11 / Acts, 5:29-32; 21 :8-i5 / 
Romans, 5:19/77 Corinthians, 10:5-6 / PhUip- 
pians, 2:1-18 esp 2:7-8 / 77 Thessalonians, 
1:7-9 / Hebrews, 5:8-9; 11:8 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i [188-222] 5a-b 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [410-434] 6a'b 
/ Choephoroe [269-301] 72d>73a; [885-1076] 
78d'80d / Eumenides [490-565] 86b>87a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 107b-c 

/ Antigone 131a'142d esp [374-378] 134b, [443- 
465] 134d 135a, [1351-1353] H 2 d/ Ajax [666- 
676] 148d / Electra 156a>169a,c esp [23-37] 
156b 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [513-563] 262d'263b / 
Helen [1644-1692] 313d-314a,c / Iphigenia 
Among the Tauri [67-122] 411d'412b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 39c-d; bk ii, 55a; 
bk IV, 124d>125a; 126d-127a; 150b>d; 151b- 
152a; bk vi, 201d'202c; bk vii, 218c-220a; 
BK ix, 308a-c 

6 Thucydides; Peloponnesian War, BKi,355b-c; 
382c'd 

7 Plato: Apology, 206b'd / Laws, bk iv, 681b« 
683b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 16-17, 158a- 
161a; bk hi, ch 24, 204c-d; 208d>210a; bk iv, 
ch I 213a'223d passim, esp 218b'219a; ca 3 
224b'd; ch 7, 234b; ch 12, 242d-243c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 111, sect 13 262 c; 
bk V, sect 27 272d; bk vt, sect 10 274 b-e; 
bk IX, sect I 291a-c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk ih [84-120] 149 b- 15 db; BK, 
IV [259-282] 174 a-b; [356-361] 176 b 477 a 

15 Tacitus: Histories^ bkiv, 292 c^ 294 a 
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( 3 < M 4 m*s reJatioH to God ortbegiods* id* ObodU 
once to God or the gods,) 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk m, par 15 17a-b 
/ Christian Doctrine^ bk i, ch 15 628b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theological part i-ii» q 19 , 
A 5 , REP 2 705d-707a; a 6 , ans and rep 2 707a> 
708a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica^ part i-ii, q 88» 
a I, REP 2 193a'194b; q 96, a 4 233a-d; Q 97, 
a 3, REP I 237b'238b; part n-xi, q 2, a 9, 
ANS 398c-399b; q 4 , a 7, rep 3 407d-409a: Q 
33, A 7, REP 5 556a'557d; q 186, a 7 , rep 3 
658d-660a; part hi, Q 7, a 3, rep 2 747b' 748a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ paradise, ni [i]-v 
[ 87 ] 109b'113a; vii [ 19 - 120 ] 115b-116b 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Man of Law [ 5240 - 5253 ] 
249b / Clerl(s Tale 296a'318a csp [ 901 8 - 9038 J 
316b'317a / Tale of Melibeus, par 17 407b' 
40^ / Parson's Tale^ par 24 Slla'b 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan^ part 1 , 82b'd; part ii, 
137b'138b; 154b'155c; ISOd lfiOa; 162a; part 
1 x 1 , 199b-204a; 240a'241a; 244d'246a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 213a'215a; 233a'234a; 
238C'239c 

26 Shakespeare: Richard III, act ii, sc ii [ 77 - 
95 ] 120b'C 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost 93a'333a esp bk iv 
[411-439] 161b'162a, [720-749] 168a'b, bk v 
(506-543] 186a'187a, bk vi [164-188] 199b- 
200a, bk vii [449-518] 227a'228b, bk viii 
t 3 *J- 333 l 239a'b, [630-643] 246a, bk ix [366- 
375] 255b, [647-654] 261b, bk x [ioi3]-bk xi 
[44] 296b'300a, bk xi [133-161] 302a-b, bk 
XU [386-410] 327b-328a, [561-566] 331b / 
Samson Agonistes [373-419] 347b'348b / Are- 
opagitica, 394b'395b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 460 254b; 476 256b'257a; 
482 258a; 489,491 259a; 531 264b; 539 265b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 15d'16a; 16c / Civil Gov- 
ernment, CH II, sect 6 26b'C / Human Under- 
standing, bk i, ch II, sect 5 - 6 105a'C 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2 a'b; 
BK xii, 85d'86a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 259b'260a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 321b'329a; 345c'd / 
Imro, Metaphysic of Morals, 383b,d'384a,c / 
Judgement, 504b'505a; 509a'C; S93a'd; Olla-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 296b'd 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 394a 

48 Melville : Moby DicI^, 30a'36b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk m, 64c- 
67a: BK V, 127b'137c passim; bk vii, 177b'180a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 582a / CnnUza- 

, turn and Its Discontents, 776b 

The worship of God or the gods: prayer» 
. propitiation, sacrifice 
Testament: Genesis, 4:3-7; 15:7-21; 22:1- 
^ / Exodus passim, csp 12, 13:11-16, 15:1-21, 

/ Leviticus passim, csp a, 4-7, 16-17, 
27:1-34 / Humbert, 5-8; 15; 18-19; 


3 ^ 

28-30 / Deuteronomy, 10-12; X4:a2-i7;t / 
Joshua, 22:10-34— (6) Josue, 22:10-34 / I 
Samuel, 15 csp 1532-23— (D) I Kings, 15 csp 
15 32-23 / 1 Kings,%\ 18:21-39— (Z>) hi Kif^s, 
8 ; 18:21-39 / II Chronicles, 5-8; 29-31— (D) II 
Paralipomenon, 5-8; 29-31 / Hehemiah, 10:29- 
39— (D) II Esdras, 10:29-39 / Psalms / Prov- 
erbs, 15:8; 21:3 / Isaiah, 1:11-20; 58— (D) 
Isaias, 1:11-20; 58 / Lamentations, 5 / Ezekiel, 
43:18-27; 45:13-46:24— (Z>) Ezechiel, 43:18- 
27; 45:13-46:24 / Hosea, 6 csp 6:6; 8— (D) 
Osee, 6 csp 6:6; 8 / Joel, 2:12-18 / Amos, 4 / 
Micah, 6:6'8— (D) Micheas, 6:6-8 / Malachi, 
1:6-14— (D) Afa/afAwr, 1:6-14 1 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 13— (D) OT, ‘mbias, 13 / 
Rest of Esther, 13:12-14— (D) OT, Esther, 
13:12-14 / Ecclesiasticus, 18:22-23; 35— (D) 
OT, Ecclesiasticus, 18:22-23; 35 \ 

New Testament: Matthew, 6 : 1 - 18 ; 9 : 9 - 13 ; 
26 : 36-44 / Marli, 9 : 14-29 csp 9 : 295 12 : 32-33 
—(D) Mar\, 9 : 13-28 csp 9 : 28 ; 1 ^: 32-33 / 
Lultp, 11 : 1 - 13 ; 18 : 1-14 / John, 17 / Chlossians, 
4 : 2-4 / / Thessalonians, 5:17 / Hebrews, 10:1- 
22 ; 13 : 1 5-16 / Revelation, 5 — (D) Apocalypse, 5 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i [ 428 - 487 ] 7C'8a; bk 11 
[ 394 - 43^1 14a-b; bk ix [ 485 - 526 ] 62a'b / 
Odyssey, bk hi [ 1 - 68 ] 193a'd 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [ 1 - 175 ] la Sa; 
[ 525 - 600 ] 7c'8d; [ 1018 - 1073 ] 13d'14a,c / 
Seven Against Thebes [ 80 - 320 ] 28a-'30d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [ 151 - 215 ] lOOc' 
101a; [ 863 - 910 ] 107b'C / Oedipus at Colonus 
[ 465 - 509 ] llSb'd / Electra [ 516 - 576 ] 160a'C / 
Philoctetes [ 1440 - 1444 ] 195a, c 

5 Euripides: Trojan Women [ 1277 - 1283 ] 280d 
/ Bacchantes 340a'352a,c csp [ 200 - 209 ] 341c, 
[ 337 - 433 ] 342C'343b / Iphigenia at Aulis 425a> 
439d 

5 Aristophanes: Peace [ 173 - 195 ] 528a; [ 922 - 
1126 ] 536c-539a / Birds 542a'563d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 6 a; lOa'lld; 206- 
22a; 31a'C; 40d'41b; 48c; bk xi, 57b-60a; 
79a'c; 86 c; bk hi, 95a'C; bk iv, 126d'127a; 
134a; 140c-d; 142b'C; 155c'156a; 156d'157a; 
bk V, 175d'176a; bk vi, 196d'197a; 199d- 
200a; 200d; 205c-d; bk vii, 226c; 235a; 
248b-'C; 250b'd; bk vxii, 267a; 270b-c; 2S2h< 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk h, 
407a'b; bk vi, 517d'518a 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 127c'128a / Symposium, 
156d'157a / Euthyphro, 197d-198c / Phaedo, 
251d / Republic, bk 1 , 295a-d; 297a'b; bk 
II, 313d'314d; bk iv, 345d'346a / Timaeus, 
447a / Laws, bk iv, 683a'b; bk vii, 721a'C; 
BK VIII, 731d'732d; bk x, 768d-769c; bk 
XII, 701d-792a 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk 1 , ch ii (io 5 * 2 - 6 ] 148c 
/ Heavens, bk 1 , ch 1 [ 268 * 1 2 - 15 ] 359 a^b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1 , ch 12 347a'b; bk iv, 
CH 2 [ir22**i8-a3] 369c; bk viii, ch 9 ( 1160 * 19 - 
29 l 412 b-c / Politics, bk viz, ch 9 [i^ 9 ^fi- 34 ] 
533d 
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12 Lugestius: Namre of Things^ bk x [1-43I 
la-d; I8o-ioi] 2 «'b; bk ii feSghiao] 22 c> 23 b; 
BK ui [41-581 aOc-d; BK V [1194-1240] 76 d- 
77 b; BK VI [68-79} 81 a*b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses^ bk x, ch 16 121d- 
123d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations^ bk v, sect 7 269d; 
bk IX, SECT 40 295b; bk xii, sect 14 308c 

13 Virgil: Eclogues, v [62-80] 18a-b / Aeneid 
103a>379a passim, esp bk 11 [108-125] 127a>b, 
BK in [84-120] 149b-150b, [543-550] 162a, bk 
IV [ 54-67] 168b'169a, [198-221] 172b-173a, 
BK VI [42-76] 212a'213a, bk vin [558-584] 
274a'b, BK IX [621-631] 295b'296a, bk xi 
[ 783-798] 349b 

14 Plutarch: Theseus la'15a,c passim / Numa 
Pompilius 49a>61d esp 56d-57b / Camillus, 
104b-d; 107b-d / Fabius, 142d-143b / Corio- 
lanus, 185b'186a / Aemilius Paulus, 214b'd / 
Pelopidas, 239d-240c / Marcellus, 247c-249d / 
Lucullus, 404d-405a / Agesilaus, 483a>b / 
Alexander, 541 a-d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 59d-60c; bk xii, 
112d*'113a / Histories, bk ii, 214d-*215a; bk iv, 
282d'283b; 292c'294a; bk v; 296a 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1009a; 
1011a; 1050b; 1080a>b; 1085b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par i la-b; 
BK xin, par i llOd-llla / City of God, bk vii, 
CH 27-31 259C'262a; bk x 298b,d-322a,c / 
Christian Doctrine, bk 1 , ch 6 626a'b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 30, 

A I, REP I 749a'd 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 99 , 
a 3 247a'248a; a 4 , rep 2 248a-d; qq 101-103 
265d'304a; part ii-ii, q 30 , a 4 , rep i 536a-d; 
q 32, A 2, ANS 541a- 542c; qq 179-189 606a- 
700d esp Q 181, A 3 , rep 3 618c-619b, Q 182, 
A 2 , rep 3 621d-623a, q 186 , a 4 , ans 655c- 
656b, A 5 , rep 5 656c-657d, a 6 , rep 2 6S7d- 
658d, q 188 , A I, rep I 674d-675d; part hi, 
QQ 21-22 823d-833a; q 25 839c-845a; q 60 , a 
5 , ans 850b-851b; Q 62 , a 5 , ans 862b-863a; 
Q 63 , a 2 , ans 86Sc-866c; a 4 , rep 1,3 867d- 
868b; a 5 , ans 868c-869b; a 6 , ans 869b- 
870b; PART III suppL, qq 71-72 900d-922b; 
Q 99, A 3 , rep 2 1081d-1083a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, hi [133- 
1451 57b-c; IV [127-135] 58d; vi [25-48] 61a-b; 

[1-36] 68d-69a; paradise, v [ 13-84] 112b- 
113a; XIV [67-108] 127c-126a; xx (31-138] 
137a438a passim; xxxni [1-45] 156b-c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk v, stanza 
263-267 154b-155a / KnighPs Tale [2209-2437J 
196b-200a / Summoner's Tale [7455-7529I 
288a-289a / Franklin's Tale [11,176-206] 353b- 
354a; [11,340-398] 356b-357a / Prioress's Tale 
39la-395b / Parson's Tale, par 93-94 547b- 
548a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 80c; 81c-d; part 
n, 154d-155a; 161b463d; part hi, 182d*183b; 
PARTlV,261a-Q 


24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagnted, bk ii^ 
117c-118a; bk iv, 265b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 91b-c; iS2b-lS6d; 
246b-d; 300c-d 

26 Shakespeare: Henry V, act iv, sc vnt (96- 
131] 561c-d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act iii, sc m [36-96] 
53d-54b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix, 369b-371d 
passim 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bkiii [ 185-197] 139b; 
bk iv [ 720-735] 168a-b; bk v [ 136-208] 178a- 
179b; bk vii [ 550-640] 229a-231a; bk x [ 1086 ]- 
bk xi [ 71] 298a-300b / Areopagitica, 402a-b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 431 247b; 476 256b-257a; 
487-489 258b-259a; 491 259a; 499 260b; 504 
261a; 513-514 262a-263a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3b<5c; 10c-15a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 41^ 
468a-b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 187d-188a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk kxv, 
209a-b; 209d'210a; 211a-c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 437a-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 59c-60a; 81d-82a; 
93b-c; 98a; 121a-b; 180d-182c esp 181b-c; 
184d-185d; 208a-211a passim, esp 209a; 327d- 
328b; 349c-350b; 356d-358a; 457b,d-467d 
passim; 547a'b; 583d-584b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, llOb-c; 195A-198d; 
207a-208c; 226a-228a; 232c-233c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 504b-505a; 509a-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 307d-309a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 52c-53a; 394a; 481d-482d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 1, 224a- 
225a; 227c-228a; 234d'235c; 245b'247b; . 
253c-254b; part in, 291d-292b; part iv, 
322a-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 3587-3619] 87b-88a; 
part II [ 8568-8603] 208b-209b 

48 Melville: Moby Dici{, 30a-36b; 39a-b; 
130b-131a; 370b-371b 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk hi, 122b-c; bk 
vii, 281d-282a; bk viii, 323b; bk ix, 373b- 
377b; BK X, 435c-436c; bk xii, 544b-545a; 
5S3C'554a; bk xiii, 585b-d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim; bk vi, 164d-16Sa; 157b-C 

53 James: Psychology, 203a-204b 

3/. The imitation of God or the gods: the divine 
element in human nature; the deidcatioxi 
of men; man as the image of God , 

Old Testament: Genesis , 1:26-27; 3 esp 3:4-59 
3:22; 5:1-2; 9:6 / Exodus , 711 / LeviticuSi 
11:44-45; 193; 20:7-8 / Psalms , 82:6^— (l>y 
Psalms , 81:6-7 / Isaiah , 40:10-31; 42:8^ 46-^ 
(£>) Isaias , 40:10-31; 42:8; 46 / Ezd ^, 

19; 28:1-19— '(D) Ezeckkl, 16:17-19;' 28 
/ Daniel, 6 : 7 -^ 

Apocrypha: Judkh, 3:8; 5:23-6:4— (D) OT, /«- 
dith, 3:12-13; 537-6^ / Wisdom ofSokmtm^ 
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( 3 * Man*s relatkn to God or tbo gods. Tbo 
smitatim oj God or tbo gods: tbo divino 
olement in human natures tbo de^cation 
of men; man as tbo image of God.) 


2:23; 13-15— OT, Boo/(^of Wisdom^ 2 -^yt 
13-15 / Ecclesiasticus^ 17:1-3— (D) OT, Ecck- 
siasticus^ 17 *1-3 

New Testament; John^ 10:34-35 / Acts^ 12:21- 
23; 14:7-18; 17:27-29; 28:3-6 / Romans, 1:14- 
32 / 7 Corinthians, 11:7; 15:49 / 7/ Corinthians, 
3:18 / Colossians, 3:8-10 / 77 Thessalonians, 
2:3-4 / James, y.g / I Peter, 1 ;i5-i6 / 77 Peter, 
1:3-4 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 7a-b; 12d>13b; 
14a-d; bk ii, 79d<80a; bk iv, 140c'141a; bk v, 
168d<169a; 183d<184a; bk vii, 217c; 235b<^c 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 127C'128a / Ion, 144b-145c 
/ Republic, bk ii-iii, 320c<328a / Timaeus, 
452c-d;466a-b;476a-b/ Theaetetus, 530b-531a 
/ Laws, BK IV, 681b>683b; bk v, 686d-687c 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch 2 [982**28- 
983*11] SOla-b; bk xii, ch 7 [io72**i4-29] 
602d'603a; ch 9 605a'd / Soul, bk ii, ch 4 
[4I5*22-**8] 645C'd 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 9 [i099'»9-i8] 
345a; ch 12 347a-b; bk vii, ch i [i 145*1 5-33] 
395a'b; bk x, ch 8 [1178^8-27] 433b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [1-54] 
61a<d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 3 108b'c; ch 
6 110c412b; ch 9 114c416b; ch 13-14 120b- 
121c; CH 17 122d>124a csp 123d; bk 11, ch 7-8 
145b'147c; ch 14, 153d'154c; bk iii, ch 13, 
188b'd; bk iv, ch ii, 240d-’241a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11 , sect i 256b, d; 
sect 13 258c; bk hi, sect 12-13 262b'C; bk 
V, sect 27 272d; bk xii, sect 2-3 307b-d 

13 Virgil; Aeneid, bk i [283-290] llOb-llla; 
[586-593] 119a'b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 27d'29c / Numa Pom- 
pitius, 50d'51c; 52b-53c / Alexander, 541a' 
542a; 553b-554b / Dion, 784d-785a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, 4c-d; bk iv, 73b-d; 
80C'd / Histories, bk iv, 285d-286a; 287b 

16 Kepler; Epitome, bk iv, 849a'b / Harmonies 
of the World, 1038a; 1048a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii 6b'10a / Second 
Ermead, tr ix, ch 15 74d'75b/ Ermead, 
tr III, CH 12, 148d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 11, par 14 12a'b; 
bk IV, par 26 25C'd; par 31 26c'27a; bk vi, 
par 4 36a'b; bk xiii, par 32 119a'b / City of 
God, BK VIII, CH 8 270a'd; bk xi, ch 2^28 
336d'338d; bk xii, ch 23 357d-358a / Chris- 
tian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 22 629b'630a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
I, REP 2 14b'15b; Q 14 , a 2 , rep 3 76d'77d; 
Q 26 , A 4 151c'152a,c; Q 27 , a i, ans 153b' 
154b; Q 59 , a I, contrary 306c'307b; Q 72 , 
A If REP 3 SOSb-SeOd; Q 77 , a 2 , ans and rep 
1 40lb'd; Q 88 , a 3 , rep 3 472c-473a; q 91 , a 
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4, rep 1-2 487d'488c; Q 92, a 2 , ans 489d' 
490c; Q 93 492a'501c; q 106, a i, rep 3 545d' 
546d; PART i-ii, Q 1, A 8, 615a'C; q 2, A 4, rep 
I 618a'd; Q 3, a 5, rep i 626b-627a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 55, 
A 2, rep 3 27a'd; q 87, a 8, rep 2 191d'192d; 
Q 93, A 3 217b'218a; a 6, ans 219d'220d; q 
no, A 4, ANS 350d-351d; part ii-ii, q 2, a 9, 
REP 3 398c>399b; q 10, a ii, ans 435d'436b; 
Q 19, A 3, REP I 466d'467c; q 31, a 3, rep 2 
538b'539c; part hi, q 4, a 1, rep 2 730d> 
731d; PART III SUPPL, Q 71, A 12, CONTRARY 
914c-915c; Q 75, a i, rep 4 935b'937a; Q 91, 
A 2, CONTRARY 1017C'1020c; Q 9^ A 3, REP 9 
1034b-1037c; q 93, a i, rep i 1037d'1039a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi [85- 

90] 77d; XXV [58-78] 92a; paradise, v [19- 
24] 112b; VII [64-84] 115d'116a; xiii [52-78] 
126a<b \ 

22 Chaucer: Franl^lids Tale [11,189-^92] 353b' 

354a \ 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 82b-c;'pART iv, 
263a'd 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 215a; 233b'234a; 248a'C; 
256c-d; 294a'b; 541d'543a,c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act ii, sc ii [314-322] 
43d; ACT IV, sc iv [33-66] 59a-c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 428b'C 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 41b'd; 80b' 
81a 

31 Descartes: Directions and Replies, 214a'd 

32 Milton : Paradise Lost, bk ii [345-353] 118b' 
119a; BK VII [150-173I 220b'221a; [519-528] 
228b; bk xi [466-522] 309b'310b / Areopa- 
gitica, 384a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 430-431 245a'247b; 434-435 
248a'251a; 485 258b; 537 265b; 555 270a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii, sect 6 26b'C 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 187d'188a 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 12b-c; 28b'd; 
547a'C 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 136b; 379b'd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 90, 
130d / Philosophy of History, intro, 168b'd; 
part I, 224a'228a; 234d'235c; 245a; part n, 
266d'267a; 268b'271c esp 270c'271c; part iii, 
306a'd; 308a'b; part iv, 339b'd; 349c'350c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [614-736] 17a'19b; 
[1566-1569] 38a 

48 Melville: Moby DicJ(, 84b'85a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 525c'526b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
121d'122c; bk xi, 313C'314d; 345a'C 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 692a'693a esp 693a 
/ Civilization and Its Discontents, 778d'779a; 
790d 

4. The divine nature in itself: the divine attri- 
butes 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 126a / Symposium, 167b'd 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 8 [ii78**8*'a3l 
433b-c 
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12 Epictetus: Discourses^ bk n, ch 8, 14^; bk 

^ 111, CH 13, 188b-c 

17 Plotinus : Fifth Ennead^ tr i-vi 208a-237d pas- 
sim / Sixth Ennead^ tr vii-ix 321b>360d passim 

18 Augustine: Confessions ^ bk 1, par 4 2a; bk 
IV, par 29 26b; bk vii, par 1-8, 43b-45d / City 
of God^ bk viii, CH 6 268d>269c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, qq 3-1 i 
14a>50b; q 84, a 2, ans 442b-443c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ paradise, xxxiii 
[ 76-145] 157a'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part 11, 162a>163b; part 
IV, 271b-c 

31 Descartes: Discourse j part iv, 52b'd / 
Meditations^ 111 81d'89a / Objections and Re- 
plies, prop hi 132d-133a; 211C'212a; 232b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i 355a'372d esp def 4,6 
355b, PROP 5 356b, prop 8-13 356d'359d, 
prop 14, corol 2-prop 15 360a'361d, prop 
19-20 363C'364a; part n, prop 1-2 373d-374a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, general schol, 
369b'371a / Optics, bk hi, 542a>543a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch hi, 
sect 15 116C'd; bk h, ch xvii, sect i 167d- 
168a; ch xxih, sect 33-35 212d'213c; bk hi, 
ch VI, sect 11-12 271b'272b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 146 
442a>b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 229c>230b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 187a-c; 190c; 236b'240b 
esp 239a>c / Practical Reason, 303b'304a; 
325d>326a; 344b>c; 345a<c; 347d>348b; 350C' 
351a; 352a'C / Judgement, 592a-c; 608C'611d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 161 
143a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 196b'd 

4 a, The identity of essence and existence in 
God: the necessity of a being whose 
essence involves its existence 

Old Testament: Exodus, 3:13-14 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 7 [1072** 
4-14] 602c>d 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr vhi, ch 14 349d- 
350c; CH 18-21 351d 353d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 23, 50c / 
City of God, bk vhi, ch ii* 272c / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 32 633C'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica,vKKt i, Q 2, a 3, 
ANS 12c>14a; Q 3, a 4 16d'17c; a 7, ans and 
REP 1 19a^c; Q 4, A I, rep 3 20d'21b; a 2, ans 
and rep 3 21b'22b; a 3, rep 3 22b'23b; Q 6, 
A 3 29c-30b; Q 8, a i, ans 34d-35c; Q 10, a 2, 
ANS and REP 3 41d-42c; Q 11, a 4, ans 49d- 
50b; Q 13, A II, ans 73c'74b; Q 14, a 13, rep 
1 OOd-SSc; Q 19, A 3, REP 6 llObdllc; Q 44, 
a I, ans 238b>239a; Q 50, a 2, rep 3 270a- 
272a; q 54, a i, ans 285a'd; a 3, rep 2 286c- 
287b; Q 75, A 5, REP 4 382a-383b; part i-ii, 
Q 3> A 7, ANS 628a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part 111, q 3, 
A 2 , REP 3 724a-c 


31 Descartes: Meditations, m 81d-89a; v 93«- 
96a / Ohjectiohs and Replies, 110 a- 112 a; 112 d[- 
114c; 126b-127c; postulate v 131b<; axiom 
1 131d; axiom x 132b; prop 1 132b-c; 158b^ 
162a; 217d-218a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1, def i 355a; def 6-8 
355b-c; prop 6^ 356b-357d; prop ix 358b- 
359b; PROP 20 363d-364a; prop 24 365a; 
PROP 34 369a 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 469 256a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 143a-145c; 153a; 177b- 
192d esp 177b-179c, 187a-c, 192c-d; 205a-b; 
239a'C / Practical Reason, 344c-355d esp 353a- 
354d / Judgement, 570b-571c; 606d-609b esp 
608b-609a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 280 , 
95a / Philosophy of History, part hi, 305c- 
306c 

43 . The unity and simplicity of the divine nature 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vhi, ch io 353b-355d 
/ Metaphysics, bk xh, ch 7 [1073*2-1 1] 603a-b; 
ch 8 [1074*32-39] 604d; ch 9 [1075*5-11] 
605c-d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch 14 [1154^20-31] 
406c 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr ix 353d>360d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 10 3b-c; 
par 12 4a; bk iv, par 24 25b-c; par 29 26b; bk 
vii, par 2 43c-44a; par 16 48c-49a; par 21 49d- 
50a; BK XIII, par 4 111c; par 19 115c-d / City 
of God, bk vhi, ch 6 268d-269c; ch ii, 272c; 
BK XI, ch 10 327d'328d / Christian Doctrine, 
bk I, ch 5 625d'626a; ch 32 633c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3 
14a'20c; q 4, a 2, rep 1-2 21b-22b; a 3 22b- 
23b; Q 6, A 3 29C'30b; Q 7, A 2 31d-32c; Q 8, 
A 2, rep 2-3 35c-'36b; a 4 37c-38c; q 11 46d- 
50b; Q 13, A I, REP 2-3 62c'63c; a 4, rep 3 
65c'66b; Q 14, a i, rep 2 75d-76c; a 4 78b- 
79a; q 26, a i, rep i 150b-c; q 27, A i, rep 2 
153b'154b; q 28, a 2, rep i 158d-160a; q 30, 
A 1, rep 3-4 167a'168a; a 3 169b-170c; Q 40, 
A i, REP 1 213b>214b; q 44, a 1, ans, 238b- 
239a; q 47, a i 256a'257b; Q 50, a 2, rep 3 
270a'272a; a 3, rep 2 272a-273b; Q 54, a x^ 
ans 285a'd; a 3, rep 2 286c-287b; Q 57, a j, 
ANS 295a-d; q 84, a 2, ans and rep 3 442b- 
443c; Q 88, a 2, rep 4 471c-472c; part i-ii, 
Q 18, A 1, ans 694a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n^ q 49 , 
A 4 , ANS 5a-6a; q 50 , a 6, ans lla-12a; q 73 , a 
I, REP 3 119c-120c; part hi, q 2 , a 2 , ans and 
REP I 711d'712d; q 3 , a 2 , rep 3 724a-c; 
A 3 724C'725b; Q 6 , a 5 , rep 2 744a-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xiii I52- 
66 ] 126a; xxiv [ 1 x 5 - 154 ] 143d-144b; xxix 
[ 127 - 145 ] 151c-d; xxxiii [ 761 - 145 ] lS7a-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part n, 151d 
31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, .S2a*<l / 
Meditations, iii, 86 a- 88 b esp SSb/.O^/^M 
and Replies, 122 b-c; 232b . ^ , 
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(4. J% 0 . divki* Httmn hi the dhime at- 
trihatM. 4k ’Ommtsimddw^Ucitf^dAt 
divme nature^ 

31 Spinoza: Bthks^ part i, prop 2-8 355d- 
357d; PROP 12-14 359b-3Wa; part xi, prop 
4 374c; PROP 7, scHOL, 375b 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk i, ch in, 
SECT 15 116c'd; BK n, ch xkiii, sect ^<5 
213bc 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 307b'C 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 229c>230b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 176b-c; 192C'd 

40 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 224a-'b; 
227d'228a; part in, 306a; part iv, 322a-c 

4r« The immateriality of God 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 6 [1071** 
2-23] 601 b>c; CH 8 [1074*3 1-39] 604d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [146-155] 
03a 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, S3b-c 

15 Tacitus : Histories, bk v, 296a 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch 26, 266a; 
CH 27, 266c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 29 26b; 
par 31 26c-27a; bk v, par 1^20 32b-33a; 
BK VI, par 4 36a>b; bk vii, par 1-2 43b-44a / 
City of God, bk viii, CH 5-6 267d'269c 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
2 15c46a; a 3, ans 16a'd; a 8, ans and rep 
3 19d'20c; Q 7, A I, ANS and rep 2 31a>d; Q 14, 

A I, ANS 7Sd-76c; a 11 84c-85c; q 40, a i, rep 
1 213b-214b; q 50, a i, rep i 269b-270a; a 2, 
kep 3 270a-272a; q $4, a i, ans 28Sa-d; a 3, 
REP 2 286c-287b; q 75, a 5, rep 1,4 382a-383b; 

Q 84, A 2 , ANS 442b-443c; a 4, rep i 444d- 
446b; Q 86, a 2, rep i 462a'463a; q 91, a 2, 
ANS 485b-486b; q 105, a 3, ans 540c-S41b 

20 Aquinas ? Summa Theologica, part hi, q 2, 

A I, ANS and rep 2 7IOa'711c; a 2, ans 711d* 
712d; Q 25, A 3, rep 1 841c’842d; part in 
SUPPL, Q 92, a I, REP 12 1025c-1032b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 172d'173a 
28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk v, 105a 
31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 122b'C 
31 Spinoza: FJhics, part i, prop ia-15 359b- 
361d; part n, dep i 373a; prop 1-2 373d- 
374a; prop 5-7 374c-375c 
34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, 529a 
^ Locke: Human Understanding, bk x, ch in, 
SECT 17 117a-c; bk ii, ch xxiix, sect 28 211b- 
d; BK in, CH VI, sect ii, 271b-c; bk iv, ch 
X, sect 8-17 351a-353c 
^ Kant: Practical Reason, 334b-335b 

eternity and immutability of God 
Old Testament: Exodus, 15:18 / Deuteronomy, 
32:39-40 / / Chronicks, 16:34-36— (D) I Para- 
ap^menon, 16:34-36 / Psalms, 9:6-7; io;i6; 

^ " %xe-ii; 33:io-ri} 45:6; 48 «p 48:8, 48:14; 
06:7; 5>o esp 90:1-4; 93:1-2; X02 esp 102:11-12^ 


lojaj-jSj 136; i45aori3; tifivi - 
10— (D) Psalms, 9:7-8; 9:16; 28:10; 32:xo-xx; 
447; 47 «8P 4759» 47-15; 657; 89 esp 89:1-4; 
92:1-2; loi esp iox;i2-i3, 101:27-28; 102:13- 
18; 135; 144:10-13; 145:5-10 / Isaiah, 40:8,28; 
43:10-13; 57 ;i 5_(D) Isaias, 40:8.28; 43:10- 
13; 57**5 / Jeremiah, 10:10— (D) Jeremias, 
10:10 / Lamentations, 5:19 / Daniel, 6a6 / 
Mtcak, 5:2-(D) Mkheas, 5:2 / Makchi, 3:6 
—(D) Malachias, 3:6 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 36:17; 39^0; 42:21— 
(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 36:19; 39:25; 42:21-22 
New Testament: Matthew, 24:35 / Romans, 
I :2 o -25 / Colossians, i :i6-i7 / 1 Timothy, i :i7; 
6 :i 5 -j 6 / Hebrews, 1:8-12; 7:23-25!; 13:7-8 / 
James, 1:17 / Revelation, 1:17-18; id:6; 11:15- 
17— (D) Apocalypse, 1:17-18; io:6A 11:15-17 

7 Plato: Republk, bk ii, 322d<323c; B24a-b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk viii, ch 6p58*>io- 
259 '* 3*1 344 b- 345 d / Heavens, bk \, ch 9 
[279*23-*>4] 370 c.d; bk ii, ch 3 [286*8-h] 377 c 
/ Generation and Corruption, bk ii,‘ch 10 
[337*15-23) 439 a-b / Metaphysics, bk xii, 
ch i [1069*30-^2] 598 b'c; ch ^ 601 b- 603 b; 
ch 9 605 a-d esp [1075*5-11] 605 c-d / Soul, 
bk ii, CH 4 [ 4 I 5 * 22 -*> 8 ] 645 c-d 

9 Aristotle: Ethks, bk vh, ch 14 (ii54*>2o-ail 

406c ^ ^ 

15 Tacitus: Historks, bk v, 296a 

16 Kepler: Harmonks of the World, 107l!b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vii, ch 2-6 119c- 
/ 122d esp ch 5 121c-122a / Sixth Ennead, 

TR VHi, ch ii 348b-c; ch 18-21 3Sld-353d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 10 3b-c; 
BK IV, par 26 25c-d; par 29 26b; bk vh, par 
1-7 43b-45d; par 16-18 48c-49b; par 21 49d- 
50a; par 23 50b-c; par 26, 51c; bk xi, par 12- 
16 92b-93a; bk xii, par ii lOld; par 18. 103a-b; 
par 40 109b'110a; bk xhi, par 44 122d / City 
of God, BK VH, ch 30 261b'd; bk viii, ch 11, 
272c; BK XI, CH 10 327d-328d; ch 21-22 333a- 
334c esp CH 22, 334c; bk xii, ch 1-3 342b, d- 
344b; CH 14-17 350d-354a esp ch 14 350d- 
351b, CH 17 353a-354a / Christian Doctrine, bk 
I, CH 5-6 625d-626b; ch 8 626c-627a; ch 10 
627b; CH 22-23 629b-630c; ch 32 633c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a i, 
rep 4 14b-l5b; qq 9-10 38c-46d; q 14, a 9, 
ANS 83b'd; A 13, ans and rep 3 86d-88c; a 15 
89b-90b; q 18, a 3 106b-107c; Q 19, a 7 114d- 
115d; Q 22, A I, REP 2 127d-128d; q 26, a i, 
RBP 2 ISOb-c; Q 42, A 2 225d-227a; Q 43, a 2 
230d-231c; q 51, a 3, rep 3 277a-278c; q 6i, 
a 2, ANS 315c-316a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologka, part i-ii, q 61, 

A 5, ANS 58b'59d; Q 91, a i 208b-d; part hi, 
q T, A I, REP 3 701d-703a; a 5, rep 3 7078- 
708c; Q 2, A I, ANS 710a-711q 

21 Dante: Dkme Comedy, paradise, vii [64- 
72] 115d; xni [52-66] 126a; xxiv [130-141] 
144a; XXIX (13-36J I50b'c; xxxro 
i57d 
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23 HofBBBs: LetnaAan^ paiit x, 7M-80a; pa&t m» 
173a 

25 Mom-AiGNB: Essays^ 293d'294a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 428c 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part i v, 52b-c / Medi- 
tations, III, 84a>b; 86a; v, 94d-95a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, def 6 355b; def 8 
355c; PROP 6 356b>c; prop 11-13 358b-359d; 
PROP 17 362b>363c; prop 19-20 363c>364a; 
prop 33, SCHOL 2, 367d-368c csp 368b>c; 
PART II, prop 44, corol 2-frop 47 390a'391a; 
PART V, prop 17 456c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [1-12] 135b; 
[372-382] 143b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 469 256a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, general sghol, 
370a>371a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xv, 
SECT 3-4 162d'163b; ch xvh, sect 16-17 
172a'C; sect 20 172d-173c; ch xxiii, sect 21 
209c; bk IV, ch x 349C'354c esp sect 3-5 
349d'350b, sect 8-1 i 351a'352a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 117 436a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 176b-c; 190c; 192c>d / 
Practical Reason, 334b'335b; 344b-c; 352a'b 
/ Judgement, 592a>c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
157b; part hi, 306a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiv, 608a-b; 
EPILOGUE II, 684C'd 

4e. The infinity of God: the freedom of an 
infinite being 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 7 [i073* 
3-10] 603a'b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 19-20 32b- 
33a; bk vii, par 7 45a-d; par 20-21 49d-50a; 
bk XIII, par 12 113b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 3, 
REP 1 12C'14a; q 7 31a-34c; q 14, a i, ans 7Sd- 
76c; A 3 77d-78b; q 25, a 2, ans and rep x 
144c-145b; q 54, a 2, ans 285d'286c; q 75, a 
5, REP 1,4 382a-383b; q 79, a 2, ans 414d- 
416a; q 86, a 2, rep i 462a-463a; part i-ii, 
Q 1, A 4, rep 1 612a-613a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 64, 
A 4, REP 3 69b-70a; Q 87, a 4, rep 2 188b-d; 
PART ii-ii, Q 20, A 2, REP 2 475d-476c; Q 24, 
A 8, ANS 495b'496a; part hi, q i, a 2, rep 2 
703a-704d; q 2, a 1, ans 710a-711c; Q 3, a i, 
REP I 723b-724a; part 111 suppl, q 92, a i, 
REP 6,12 1025C'1032b 

23 Hobbes: Letnatkan, part ix, 162b'C 

31 Descartes: Meditations, in, 86a-88d / Ob- 
jections and Replies, 112a^d; 123c-d; prop in 
132d-133a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part x, def 2 355a; def 6-7 
355b; prop 8-14 356d'360a; prop 15, schol- 
PROP 17 360b-3^e; prop 21, pEMONST364a-c; 
wiop S9 366b-c; prop 32-35 367a-369a; part 
n, PROP 1-4 373d^74e 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk vin [411-421] 24la 


33 Pascal: Pensies, 231-233 213^21611; 469,356a 

34 NawtON: Prm^les, nt, dlntaML 

370a ^ ' 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, Bk CR xv, 

SECT 2-4 162 C' 163 b; sect 12 165b*c; cH xVxi, 
SECT 1 167 d- 168 a: sect 16-17 172 a^; 20 

172 d' 173 c; ch xxiii, sect 33-36 212 d'’ 213 d; 
BK III, CH VI, SECT II 271 b-d ' 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 1x7 4d6a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 188c; 192c-d; 201b-c; 
205a-b / Practical Reason, 325d-^26a; 344b-c 
/ Judgement, 590b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part x, 237d^ 
238a; 246b-c 

4/. The perfection or goodness of God 
New Testament: Matthew, 5:48 / Lul^, 18:19 

7 Plato: Republic, bk 11, 321d'323a/ Timamts, 
447d-448a/ Theaetetus, 530b-531a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xh, ch 7 602a> 
603b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch x 2 347a-b 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk h, ch 8 146a447c 
16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1009a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 1, par X2 4a; bk 
111, par 12 16b; bk iv, par 24 25b-c; bk v, par 
19-20 32b-33a; bk vii, par 1-7 43b-45d esp 
par 4-7 44b-45d; par 16-23 48c-50c; bk x, 
par 38 81a; bk xi, par 6 90c-d; bk xii, pay 
18, 103b; bk XIII, par 1-5 llOd-llld; par 53 
124d-125a,c / City of God, bk xi, ch 10 
327d-328d; bk xii, ch 1-3 342b,d-344b; CR 
8-9 346d-348b / Christian Doctrine, bk x, 
ch 5-7 625d-626c; ch 31-32 633b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part t, q 2, 

A I, REP 2 lOd-lld; A 3, ANS and rep x 120* 
14a; Q 3, A I, ANS 14b'15b; a 2 , ans 15c-16a; 

A 7, REP 2 19a-c; Q 4 20c-23b; Q 6 28b-30d; Q 
13, A 2, ans 63c-64d; a ii, rep 2 73c-74b; Q 
18, A 3 106b-107c; Q 19, a i, rep x-3 108d* 
109c; Q 21, A I, REP 4 124b-125b; q 51, a x, 
REP 3 275b'276b; q 61, a 3, rep 2 316a-d; Q 
62, A 8, ans and rep 1-2 323c-32^; q 66, a x, 
CONTRARY 343d-345c; q 84, a 2,'jU9S.axid rep 
3 442b-443c; Q 91, a i, ans 484a«485b; q xoo, , 
A 2, ans 521c-522b; q 103 528a^534b pasnm; 
Q 104, A 3, REP 2 537b-d; a 4, ans 538ac$ q 
105, A 4, ans 541C'542a; a 5, ans 5428^543b; 
PART 1-11, Q I, A 4, REP I 612a-613a; q 2, a 4, 
REP I 618a-d; Q 9, a 6 662a-d; Q 18, A t, an^, 
694a-d; Q 19, a 4 705b-c; q 22, a 2, rEpx 721c- 
722c; Q 24, A 3, REP 2 728c-729c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part p-xx, q fix, 

A 5, ANS 58b-59d; Q 64 , a 4 , ans and xbp 3 
69b-70a; part ii-ii, q 9 , a 4 , rep x 42S«H26e; 
Q 13, A t, ANS 444b-445a; Q 17, A i, aks; 
457a-d; q 23, A 4 , an$ ^5d-486b; 11 34 , a x, 
ANS 559a-c; Q 39 , a 2 , rep 3 575b-57ob; n 
184, A 2, AMS 629d-630d; part m, ^ t, a 
ANS 701d-703a;Q23, A x, ans 833h^t BAXfTkb 
SUPPL, Q 91, A 2, R3XP 4,xo lOl7c-l02ae$ 4^1 
A2,RBP3l081a-d 
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(4 . Th 0 dmoe natatre in itseff: tho dipine ai» 
trih/Ut, 4/. ne perfection or goodness rf 
God.) 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ purgatory, xxviit 
l9*-*93l 97 a; paradise, vii 164^] llSd; xix 
f4(>-9oj 135c-136a 

ZS' Montaigne: Essays, 300C'd 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 52 a-d; 53d / 
Meditations, i, 76 d- 77 c; iii-xv, 86 a' 93 a / Ob~ 
jections and Replies, 123 d- 124 c; def viii 130 d; 
142 c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1, prop 33, schol 2 
367 d- 369 a; part v, prop 17, demonst 456 c-d 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 580 276 b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk iii, general schol, 
370a'371a passim 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
SECT 11-12 271 b' 272 b 

‘ 35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 
78-81 485 c- 487 a; sect xi, div 106-107 499 b- 
500 b passim; div 113, 502 a'b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 205 a'b / Fund, Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 263 a-b / Practical Rea- 
son, 307 a-d; 325 d- 326 a; 342 c; 345 a-c; 351 b' 
352 c / Judgement, 592 a'C 

4g* The intellect of God 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 7 (1072'^ 
14-29] 602d'603a; ch 9 605a-d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 8 (ii78**8-23] 
433 b'C 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, ch 14 120 d- 121 c; 
BK II, CH 8, 146 a 

17 Plotinus : Second Ennead, tr ix, ch i 65 d- 66 d 
/ Fifth Ennead 208 a- 251 d esp tr v-vi 228 b' 
237 d,TRix 246 c- 251 d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk viii, ch 6 268 d' 
269 c; bk xi, ch 2X 333 a'd; bk xii, ch 17 353 a' 
354 a; bk xxn, ch 29, 614 b / Christian Doc- 
trine, bk i, ch 13 627 d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a i, 
REP 2-3 14b-15b; q 14, aa 1-4 75d'79a; q 18, 
A 3 106b'107c; q 19, a i, ans 108d'109c; a 2, 
REP 4 109c'110b; a 3, REP 6 llOb-lllc; a 4, 
ANS and REP 4 lllc-112c; q 26, a 2 150c'151a; 
Q 27, a 3, REP 3 155C'156a; Q 46, a 2, rep 3 
253a'255a; Q 50, a i, ans 269b'270a; q 54, 
A 2, ANS 285d-286c; q 55, a 1 , ans and rep 3 
289a'd; a 3, ans 291a'd; q 57, a i, ans 295a'd; 
A 2, ANS 295d-297a; q 59, a 2, ans 307c'308b; 
Q 79 , A I, ANS 4l4a'd; a 2, ans 414d-416a; a 4, 
ANS 417a'418c; a xo, rep 2 423d-424d; q 84, 
A 2, ANS 442b'443c; Q 85, a 5, ans 457d- 
45Sd; Q 87, a i, ans 465a'466c; a 3, ans 467b- 
468a; q 89, a i, ans 473b-475a; q 105, a x, 
REP 2 538d-539c; a 3, ans 540c-541b; Q 116 , 
A z, ANS 592d'593d; part i-xi, Q i, a 4, rep z 

. ' ^Ua-OlSa; q 19, a 4, ans and rep 3 705 b'C 

26 Aqizzkas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 51, 


A I, REP 2 12 b- 13 c; Q 61, A 5, ANS 58 b- 59 d; 
Q 93, A I 215 b,d- 216 c; part in, Q 6, a 2, ans 
741 c' 742 a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 15 149 a 

31 Descartes: Olyections and Relies, 228a'C 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 17, schol 362 c- 

363 c; prop 21 364 a-c; prop 32, corol 2 367 b; 
prop 33, SCHOL 2, 368 b'C; part 11, prop i 
373 d' 374 a; prop 3-6 374 a- 375 a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 1, 
sect 10, 123 b; ch x, sect 9 143 a'C 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 33 a-d; 52 c- 53 b / Practi- 
cal Reason, 303 b- 304 a; 344 b-c; 350 c' 351 b / 
Judgement, 590 b-d; 592 a-c; 600 d- 601 c; 610 b- 
613 a,a 

4^. The happiness and glory of God 

Old Testament: Exodus, 15:1-21; 3^:13-23 / 
/ Chronicles, 16:23-27; 29:11-13— ( ►) / Par- 
alipomenon, 16:23-27; 29:11-13 / \ Psalms, 
8; 19; 24; 57:5-11; 96:3-6; i04:i;\ 113:4; 
138:5; 145:11-12— (D) Psalms, 8; 18; 2?; 
56:5-11; 95:3-6; 103:1; 112:4; 137:5; 144:11- 
12 / Isaiah, 6:1-4; 42:8— (Z)) Isaias, 6:1-4; 
42:8 

Apocrypha: Judith, 16:13— (D) OT, Judith, 
16:16 / Rest of Esther, 13:12-14— (D) OT, 
Esther, 13:12-14 / Song of Three Children, 28- 
31-(D) OT. Daniel, 3:51-53 ^ 

New Testament: Marl{, 8:38 / John, 5:44; 8:54 
/ Hebrews, 2:10 / I Peter, 4:7-11 / // Peter, 
1:16-18 / Revelation, 5:9-14; 7:9-12; 21— (D) 
Apocalypse, 5:9-14; 7:9-12; 21 

8 Aristoti-e: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 7 [1072'* 
13-29] 602 d' 603 a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch 14 [ii54'*2o-3i] 
406 c; BK x, CH 8 Iii78'^8-23] 433 b-c 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk xiii, par 4 111c / 
City of God, bk v, ch 14 220a'd; bk viii, 
CH 6 268 d' 269 c; bk xii, ch ly 353 a' 354 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 26 
150 a- 152 a,c; Q 62, A 3, rep 3 319 c- 320 b; a 4, 
ans 320 b' 321 b; Q 63, a 3 327 b' 328 b; q 65, a 
2, ANS 340 b' 341 b; q 70, a 2 , ans 364 b' 365 a; 
Q 73, A 2, rep 3 371 b'd; part i-ii, q 2, a 2, 
rep 2 616 d- 617 b; a 3, ans and rep i 617 b' 
618 a; q 3, a i, rep i 622 c' 623 a; a 2, rep 1,4 
623 a' 624 b; a 8, rep 2 628 d- 629 c; Q 5, a 3, 
rep 2 638 b' 639 a; a 7, ans 642 a'd 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 8, 
A 4, ANS 759 b'd; q x6, a 4, rep 2 799 b' 800 b; 
Q 26, A X, REP 2 84Sb'846a; part xii suppl, 
Q 71, A 8, REP I 909 d- 910 d; q 92, a i, rep 5 
1025 C' 1032 b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i [1-9] 
106 a; XXXIII [46-145] 156 C' 157 d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prop 17 456 C'd; 
prop 35-36 460d-461c 

32 Milton: Upon the Circumcision 12b'13a ! 
Paradise Lost, bk in [56-4x5] 136b'144b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 233, 21fo 
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42 Kant: Practical Reason, 347 d' 348 b / 
ment, 594 d [fh i] 

5. The divine nature in relation to the world or 
creatures 

7 Plato: Republic, bk n, 321d*322d / Thnaeus, 
447b-458b;465d.466a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vii, ch x 326a'327b; 
BK VIII, CH 1-6 334a-346b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch 14 [ii54'’2o-3i] 
406 c; BK X, CH 8 [1178^8-27] 433b'C 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk xii, ch 22, 195a-b; 
BK IV, CH II, 240d'241a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11, sect 4 257b; 
BK V, SECT 8 269d'270b; bk vi, sect 40-46 
277d-278d 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1017b- 
1018a; 1071b 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 13 
149 b-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 4 2a; par 
10 3b-c; bk IV, par 25 25c; bk iv, par 31-BK v, 
par I 26c-27b; bk vii, par 1-8, 43b-45d; par 
16-23 48c-50c; bk x, par 38 81a; bk xi, par 6 
90c-d; bk xiii, par 19 115c-d / City of God, 
bk vii, CH 29-31 261a'262a; bk viii, ch i-io 
264b,d-271d; bk x, ch 1-2 298b,d-300a; bk 
XI, ch 24 335C'336a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, 
CH9-xo627a-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, qq 14- 
25 75c-150a; q 84, a 2, ans 442b'443c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i [1-3] 
106a; [97-142] 107b-d; 11 [112-148] 109a-b; x 
[1-27] 120b'C; XIII [52-87] 126a'b; xix [40-90] 
135c'136a; xxvii [100-120] 148b'C; xxviii 
148d'l50b; xxxni [76-145] 157a'd 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 428c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 38a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 52 a'd / Ob- 
jections and Replies, 123 C'd; 214 a'd; 229 c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [412-436] 
241 a>b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, general schol, 
369b-371a / Optics, bk in, 542a>543a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xvii, 
sect I 167d'168a; bk hi, ch vi, sect 11-12 
271b-272b 

35 Berkeley : Knowledge, sect 57 423 d- 

424 a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 

. 106 499 b-c; div 113 502 a-d 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 186 c-d; 187 d- 188 a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 439 a 

40 Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 81 b-c; 183 c; 307 b-c; 
346 b- 347 a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, d 03 b- 304 a; 321 b-c; 
325 d- 326 a; 327 d- 328 b; 342 c; 344 b-c; 345 a-c; 
347 d- 348 b; 350 c- 351 a; 352 a-c / Judgement, 
592 a-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
120d-I2lc 


5a. God as first and as exemplar cause: the re- 
lation of divine to natural causation 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1-2; 7:4 / Nehemiah, 
9:6— (D) H Esdras, 9:6 / Job, 9:1-9; 12; 
267-14; 28:24-27; 36:24-42:2 / Psalms, 8:3; 
33:6-9; 65:5-13; 74:16-17; 89:11-12; 95:4-5; 
96:5; 102:25-27; 104; 107:23-30; 115:3; 
11973; «i:2; 136:5-9; 146:5-6; 147-148— (D) 
Psalms, 8:4; 32:6-9; 64:6-14; 73:16-17; 88:12- 
13J 94‘-4~5; 95*5; 101:26-28; 103; io6a3-3o; 
113:3; 118:73; i2oa; 135:5-9; I45-5~6; 146- 
148 / Proverbs, 3:19 / Isaiah, 40:26-28; 42:5; 
44:24; 45:7-12,18; 48:13; 51:13; 65:17— (D) 
Isaias, 40:26-28; 42:5; 44:24; 45:7-12,18; 
48:13; 51:13; 65:17 / Jeremiah, 10:12; 27:5; 
3**351 51:15-16— (D) Jeremias, 10:12; 27:5; 
31:35; 51:15-16/ Amos, 5:8 / Zechariah, 12:1 
— (£>) Zacharias, 12:1 / Malachi, 2:10— (Z)) 
Malachias, 2:10 

Kpockyvha: Judith, 16:14— (D) OT, Judith, 16:17 
/ Rest of Esther, 13:10— (D) OT, Esther, 13:10 
/ Wisdom of Solomon, 1:14; 2 :23 ; 9 :i-2 ; 11:17 
—(D) OT, Bool^of Wisdom, 1:14; 2:23; 9:1-2; 
11:18 / Ecclesiasticus, 18:1; 24:8-9; 33:10-13; 
39:16-35; 43— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 18:1; 
24:12-14; 33:10-14; 39:21-41; 43 / Br/ and 
Dragon, 5 — (D) OT, Daniel, 14:4 / // Macca- 
bees, 7:23,28^(0) OT, // Machabees, 7:23,28 
New Testament: John, 1:1-3 / 7^9““5o; 

14:14-17; 17:22-28 / Colossians, 1:16-17 / 
Hebrews, i:io-ri; 2:10; 3:4; 11:3 / II Peter, 
3:5-7 / Revelation, 4:11; 10:6; 14:7— (Z>) 
Apocalypse, 4:11; 10:6; 14:7 

7 Plato: Republic, bk x, 427 c' 429 c / Timaeus, 
447 a- 448 b / Sophist, 577 d- 578 b / Statesman, 
587 a> 589 c / Laws, bk x, 758 b' 765 c esp 762 b- 
765 c 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk viii, ch 1-6 334 a- 
346 b / Generation and Corruption, bk h, ch 10 
[356'>25-34] 438 d; (337^5-23] 439 a-b / Meta- 
physics, bk I, ch 2 [983*7-9] 501 b; bk xii, ch 4 
[io7o’®22-35] 600 b; ch 5 [1071*30-36] 601 a 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch 3 [699*11}- 
CH 4 [700*5] 234 a' 235 a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [146-194] 
63 a'C 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 14 120 d 421 c 
16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk 1, 5 a'b 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 853 b' 854 a / Har- 
monies of die World, 1017 b' 1018 a; 1025 a-b; 
1049 b- 1050 a; 1061 a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par to 3 b-c; 
par 12 4 a; bk vii, par 16-23 48 C'S 0 c; bk xi, 
par 4-11 90 a' 92 b; bk xii, par 2-9 99 e-ldlc; 
par 14-40 lQ 2 b 410 a esp par 38 108 d- 109 a; bk 
xiii, par 6-48 112 a> 124 a / City of God, BKi^ai 
CH 29-31 261 a- 262 a; bk Viii, ch x 264 b,d- 
265 b; CH 4-6 266 d- 269 c; cH 9 270 d* 271 a; hk 
XI, CH 4-24 324 a' 336 a; bk xn 342 b 4 '$ 0 G^ej 
bk xix, CH 13 519 a< 520 a; bk xxii ch 
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(5. Ti9>dmn€ nature in reiathn Ae vmldnr 
€^nainres* 5a, G^d a$fint and a$ templar 
cause: the relatim ^ divine to natural 
causation.) 

563c; CH 7*8 565d'568d; bk xxxi, ch 2 SSTb- 
S88a / Christian Doctrine^ bk i, ch 32 633c>d; 
CH34 634b-c 

10 Aquinas : Summa Theologica^ part i, q 2, a 3, 
ANS and REP 2 12c-14a; q 3, a i, ans 14b'15b; 
A 2, ANS 15C'16a; a 4, ans 16d'17c; a 5, rep 2 
17c48b; a 6, ans 18c'19a; a 7, ans and rep 1 
19a c; A 8, ANS and REP i~2 19d'20c; q 4 20c' 
i3b esp A 3 22b'23b; q 18, aa 3-4 106b- 
^ 108c; Q 26, A 4 151c-152a,c; q 51, a i, rep 3 

275b-276b; q 52, a 2 279b'280a; q 56, a 2, 
ANS 292d-294a; q 60, a i, rep 2-3 310b- 
311a; Q 65 339a-343c; q 74, a 3, rep 1 375a- 
377a»c; q 75, a i, rep i 378b-379c; q 76, a 5, 
REP I 394c-396a; q 83, a i, rep 3 436d'438a; 
Q 84, A 2, ANS and rep 3 442b-443c; a 4, rep i 
444d-446b; q 88, a 3, rep 2 472c-473a; q 89, 
A 1, rep 3 473b-475a; q 92, a i, rep 1 488d- 
489d; A 2, REP 2 489d-490c; a 4, ans 491b-d; 
Q 93 492a-501c; q 94, a 3, ans 504a-505a; qq 
103-105 528a-545b; Q 116 592d-595c; part 
i-ii, Q I, A 2 610b-611b; q 2, a 3, ans 617b- 
618a; q 6, a i, rep 3 644d-646a; q 9, a 6 
662a-d; q 10, a 4 665d'666o,c; q 12, a 5, ans 
672a-c; q 17, a 8, rep 2 692a'C 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 65, 
A 3, ans 72d-73d; q 66, a i, rep 3 75b-76b; 
Q 68» A I, ans 87c-89c; Q 79, a i, rep 3 156b- 
lS7b; A 2, ans and rep 1 157b-158a; q 80, a i, 
ANS and REP 2-3 159d-160c; q 85, a 6 182d- 
184a; q 93, a 1 215b,d-216c; q ioo, a 6, rep 2 
257c-258c; q 102, a 3, ans 272b-276c; q 109, 
A X, ANS 338b-339c; q iio, a 1, rep 2 347d' 
349a; Q iii, a 2, ans 352d'353d; part ix-ii, 
Q 18^ A 4, ANS 464c-465a; part hi, q 2, a 5, 
RSP 3 715a-716b; Q 5> a 3, rep 2 737d'739a; 
Q 13, A 3, CONTRARY 7S2b-783b; part hi 
BUPPL, Q 74, A 2, rep 3 926c-927c; Q 75, a 3 
938a-939d; q 88, a i, ans lOOOd-lOOld 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ paradise, 1 [103-108] 
107b; II [112-148] 109a-b; xxvii [100-120] 
148b-c; xxix [10-36] 150b-c 

22 Chaucer: Knight's Tale [2987-3040] 209a- 
210 a 

23 HooJsesiLmathan, part i, 78d-79a; 79d-80a; 
PART II, 113b-c; 1494; part hi, 185d; 241c- 
242a; part iv, 272b-c 

, 23 Gauleo: Two New Sciences^ fourth day, 
a45b-c 

,2S Harvey: On Animal Generation, 390d-391a; 
, 406b-407b; 415br417a c$p416b-c; 426a-429b; 
443aic; 490d-493a 

, 30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 2c-d; 4b'C 

31 Descartes: Discoursct part v, 55d-56a / 
Meditations, 111 81d"89a esp 84b-85a, 87b- 

y -UcJ Q^ectiotts mi SepSes , UOb-lU^; lS8b- 
jll3b-314d: 329c-d 


31 Spinoza: Ethics, part x, prop i5-x 8 d62R- 
363c; prop 24-29 365a-366c: prop 33, schol 
2 367d-369a; part h, prop 7 375a''C; prop xo, 
schol 376d-377a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk in [80-134] ^37a- 
138a; [630-735] 149a-151b; bk v [4^-474] 
185b; bk vh 217a-231a esp [162-169] 220b, 
[601-640] 230a-231a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 77 186a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk ih, general schol, 
369b-370a / Optics, bk hi, 528b-529a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch xxi, 
sect 2 178c; ch xxiii, sect 28 211b-d; bk iv, 
CH HI, sect 28-29 322a-323a 

35 Bbriceley: Human Knowledge, dncr 25-33 
417d-419a esp sect 32 418d'419a; sect 36 
419c-d; sect 51-53 422d-423a; seAt 57 423d- 
424a; sect 60-75 424b'427d; seot 105-109 
433b-434b; sect 141 441a-b; sect 146-153 
442a-444a esp sect 150 442d-443b \ 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, secA vii, div 
54-57 474b-475d ' 

42 Kant: Pure Reason. 140b,d-145c; 177b-179b; 
187a'191d; 205a-209a; 236b-240b esp 239a-c 
/ Practical Reason, 332d-337a,c esp 334b- 
335c / Judgement, 569a-570a; 581b-582c; 
592c-596c; 597d-599d; 600d-601c; 608b-609a; 
610b-613a,c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
157b; PARTI, 245d-246c; part iv, 368d'369a,c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 239d; 243c-d 

53. God as final cause: the motion of all things 
toward God 

Old Testament: Exodus, 33:13-23 / Deuteron- 
omy, I Chronicles, 28 :9— (D) / Paralipom- 
enon, 28:9 / 7/ Chronicles, 15 :2-4, 12-15— (Z)) 
II ParaUpomenon, 15:2-4,12-15 / Psalms, 24:6; 
27:4-9; 42; 63; 70:4; 73:25-28; 84; 119:10— 
(Z>) Psalms, 23:6; 26:4-9; 41 J ^2; 69:5; 72:25- 
28; 83; 118:10 / Proverbs, 16:4 / Isaiah, 26:8- 
9; 437J 55-2— (£>) Isaias, 26:8-9; 43:7; 58:2 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, i:i; 13:1-7— 
(77) OT, Bool^of Wisdom, 1:1; 13:1-7 

New Testament: Romans, 3:10-11 / Colossians, 
1:16-17 / Hebrews, 2:10 / Revelation, 4:11— 
(D) Apocalypse, 4:11 

8 AKisTorn,n:Metaphysics, bk xh, ch 7 [1072* 
23-^4] 602b-c 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr h, ch 2 41a-c / 
Fifth Ennead, tr vhx, ch 7, 243b-c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par x, la; par 5, 
2b; BK XV, par 15-19 23a-24b; bk v, par 1-2 
27a-c; bk x, par 29-33 78d-80b; bk xiii, par 3 
lllb-c / City of God, bk vih, ch 4 266d-267c; 
CH 8-9 270a-271a; bk x, ch 1-3 298b,d-301a; 
BK XXI, CH 1 342b,d‘^43e; bk xix, ch 13 SlOa- 
520a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1 624a-636a,c esp 
ch 3-5 625b-626a, ch 9-1 i 627a-c, ch 22-23 
629b-630c> ch 34 634b-c 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologka, part Q i» a 4» 
ans 5a-b; q 2 , a x, rep 1 lOd-lld; a 3 , ans 
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12M4a; q 6, a 3, aks 29e-30b; a 4 30b-d; 
Q w, A 1, ANS SOe-Slc; q 13, a h, rep 2 73c- 
74b; Q 19, A I* REP 1 108d-109c; q 26, a 3 
15ia-c; Q 44* A 4 241a-d; q 60, a 5 313b-314c; 
q62, a I, ANS 317d-318c; q 65, a 2 340b-341b; 
Q 103, A 2 S29a-530a; part i-ii, q x, a 8 
eiSa-c; Q 2, A 4, REP X 618a'd; a 5, rep 3 618d- 
619c; Q 9, A 6 662a-d; q ii, a 3, rep 3 667d' 
668d; Q 12, A 3, REP 1 670d'671b; q 16, a 3, 
contrary and rep 3 685b-686a; q 34, a 3, 
ANS 770C-771C 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i-ii, q 55, 
A 2, REP 3 27a-d; q 70, a i, rep 2 101d-102d; 
Q 72, a 4, ANS 114a-115a; a 5, ans llSa-lieb; 
Q 73, A 3, ANS 121C'122b; a 9, ans 126d'128a; 
Q 79, a I, ANS 156bd57b; q 91, a i, rep 3 
208b'd; Q 99, a 3, ans 247a'248a; a 4, ans 
248a-d; q ioo, a 6, ans 257C'258c; qq ioi-‘io3 
265d-304a passim; part ii-ii, q 5, a i, ans 
410a-4nb; Q 19, a 2, rep 2 465d>466d; q 20, 
A I, rep I 474d-475d; q 24, a 4, ans 491d- 
492b; Q 26, A 13, rep 3 519d-520d; q 34, a i, 
rep 3 5S9a-c; q 44, a 2, rep 2,4 593d-S94c; 
PART in, Q 2, A II, ans 721c-722b; q 6, a i, 
REP X 740b- 741b; part iii suppl, q 91, a 3, 
REP 6 1020d-1022c; q 96, a i, rep 4 iOSOa- 
1052a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy ^ paradise, i [94-142] 
107b-d; IV [124-132] 112a; XXVI [16-51] 146a-b; 
xxviii 148d-150b; xxxii [i39]-xxxin [145] 
156a-157d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation^ 428c 

32 Milton: Paradise Losty bk v (468-474] 185b; 
BK XU [451-465] 329a; [537-551] 331a 

33 Pascal: PenseeSy 314 229a; 425-426 243b- 
244b; 430 245a-247b; 438 251a; 487-489 
258b-259a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledgey sect 107-109 
433d-434b 

42 Kant: Pure ReasoUy 236b- 240b / Practical 
Reasony 337a-348b csp 340c-341a, 344a-347d 
/ Judgementy 584c-d; 587a-c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History y part iii, 306a-c 

5 c. The power of God: the divine omnipotence 

Old Testament: GenesiSy i8:x3-x4 / Exodus, 
15:1-21; 19:5 / Deuteronomy, 10:14; 32:39 / / 
Samuel, 2:6-8— -(D) / KmgSyi\ 6 ^ / II Samuel, 
22— (D) II Kings, 22 / lOiromcleSy 29:10-19— 
(D) I Paralipomenon, 29:10-19 / II Chronicles, 
20:6; 25 :8— (Z>) II Paralipomenon, 20:6; 25 :8 / 
Job csp 9, 12, 26, 34, 36:1-42:3 / Psalms, 29; 
33; 47; 507-«; 6 a; 65:5-13; 66:1-7; 76; 78; 
89:8-13; 95-96; 104; 107:23-41; 135; 147:1-11 
—(D) Psalms, 28; 32; 46; 49:7-12; 61; 64:6- 

14; <55^1-7; 75; 77; 94-95; *?35 

106:23-41; 134; 146 / Proverbs, 16:33 / Isatah, 
2:10-22; 26:4-6; 40:9-31; 43:13; 4434-28; 
55;*o-ii— (D) Isaias, 2:10-22; 26:4-6; 40:9- 
3 *; 43 ;i 3 ; 44:24-28; 55:10-11 / Jeremiah, 
10312-^x3; 18:1-10; 27:5; 32:27— (D) Jtrtmias, 
10:12-13; iS:i-io; 27:5; 3aa7 / Bstekjel, 18:4 


—(D) Ezechid, 18:4 / Dankt, 2 esp 
2:3^47;’ 4-$-<D) z ^ 

2:36-47; 3:98-5:^! / Ho ^, 5.*5^ifM^) Osee ^ 
5:7-14 / 9 

Apocrypha: Judith, i6:i3-i7-*-(D) OT, Jm&h, 
16:15-21 / Rest of Esther, i3:9-ii-r-(D) OT, 
Esther, 13:9-11 / Wisdom cf Solomons 7216; 
11:17-22; 12:8-18— (D) OT, Boo\(^Wisd<mf 
7:16; 11:18-23; 12:8-18 / Ecclesiasticus, lo:i2- 
17; 15:18; 16:18-19; 18:1-7— (D) OT, Easksi* 
asticuSy 10:15-21; 15:19; 16:18-19; x8;i-6 / 
Eel and Dragon, 5— (D) OT, Dardel, 14:4 / // 
Maccabees, 8:18— (D) OT, II Machabees, 8:18 

New Testament: Matthew, 3:9; 19:16-26 esp 
19:26 / Mar!^, 10:17-27 esp 10:27 / Luf^, iufc6- 
38 csp 1:37; 18:18-27 csp 18:27 / Acts ,. tfit ^» 
34 / Romans, 9:19-23 / Ephesians, 1:15-23; 
6:io-ii / Relation, 19:6— (D) Apocalypse, 
19:6 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 465d / bk iv, 682d- 
683a; bk x, 766d-767c 

8 Akistotle : Metaphysics, bk xii, CH7 [1673^3- 
10] 603a-b 

14 Plutarch: Coriohnus, 191d'192b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bki, par x2 4a; B&v, 
par 20 32d'33a; bk vii, par 6-7 44d'4Sd / 
City of God, bk v, ch 10 215c'216c; bk vii, ch 
30 261b-d; BK XII, CH 25 358b'359a; »k xiv, 
CH 27 396c-397a; bk xxi, ch 5-8 563d>568d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x, q 2, a 3, 
REP 1 12c'14a; q 3, a 1, rep 1,4 14b45b; 9 25 
143cd50a; q 26, a 4, ans 151cd52a,c; q 45, 

A 2 242d'244a; a 5 245c-247a; q 52, a 2 279b- 
280a; q 63, a 3 327b'328b; q 65, a 3, rep 3 
341C'342b; q 75, a 5, rep 1 382a-383b; a 6, 
REP 2 383C'384c; Q 76, a 5, rep 1 394c-'396a; 
Q 77, A 1, ans 399C'401b; a 2, ans 401b-d; 

Q 91, a I, REP I 484a’*485b; a 2 48Sb*486b; 
Q 92, A 1, REP 3 488d'489d; a 2, rep 2 489d' 
490c; Q 104, A 3 537b'd; a 4, ans and rep 1-2 
538a<c; q no, a 2, ans 565d'566d; Q 112, a 1, 
ans 571d-573a; part i-ii, q i, a 4, rep x 
612a'613a; q 2, a 4, rep i 618a'd; 0 5, a 7, 
ANS and REP I 642a*d; q 6» a 4, rep 1 647^ 
648a; Q 17, a 8, rep 2 692a'C; Q 19, a 5; rep 2 
705d-707a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii« q ^4, 

A 4, ans 69b'70a; q 68, a 4, ans q 

80, A 3, REP 1 161d-162b;Q 88, a t, mi 19^- 
194b; Q 113, A 9 368d-369c; part 

A 8, REP 2 387a'388c; q 23, a a, rep j 48$d- 
484d; part III, Q I, a 3, rep 2 704d-70Sa; Q 2, 
A 7, ANS 728a'729a; Q 7, a 7, rep 2 75Qa-d; 
A 12, REP 2 754c-7S5c; q 13 779d-7d4a; Q 15, 
A 8, rep 3 794a-c; a 9, rep 3 794c-*79l!^ 

A 1, ANS 821b^822c; 9 60, a 5, ANsSSOM^SIbt 
PART III suppl, Q 71, A t%, REP 
Q 72, A 2, REP x 919a-920c; Q74, % irnd 
REP 2-^3 927c-928d; a 6, rep 3 933b4934R; q 
76, A 1, REP 1-2 939dr941a^ A f , 
968a-970c; Q 83, a 2, rbp 3 ^ 

ANS 978c^980d; q 87, a 2, 
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THE GREAT 

(5. Tbedk^e imture in relathn to Uto world or 
croatttres. 5c. The power of God: the divine 
omn^tence.) 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part n, 160 c> 161 a; 162 c 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 428 c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 17 c; 81 a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies,ll0h-112a; 

158 b 159 a; 229 a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 17 362 b' 363 c; 

PROP 33, scHOL 2-prop 35 367 d' 369 a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [106-225] 113 b' 

116 a; bk hi [372-415] 143 b' 144 b; bk vii [139- 
173] 220a'221a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 654 292 b 
35 Locke: Human Un^standing, bk 11, ch xv, 

sect 12 165 b'C; ch xxi, sect 2 178 c; ch 
xxiii, sect 28 211b'd; bk hi, ch vi, sect 
11-12 271 b' 272 b; bk iv, ch x, sect 4 350 a 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 33 419 a; 
sect 36 419 C'd; sect 152 443 c-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
56 475 a'b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 334 a'b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 186 c'd 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 180 b'C; 181 b; 192 C'd / 

\Practical Reason, 351 b' 352 c / Judgement, 
504 b'd; 592 a'C; 594 d [fn 1]; 600 d' 601 c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 156 d- 
157 b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 790 d 

5d. The iounanence of God: the divine omni- 
presence 

Old Testament: Genesis, 28:15 / Exodus, 20:24; 

25:8; 29:45-46 / Leviticus, 26:11-12 / Num- 
bers, 5:1-3 / Joshua, 3:10-11— (D) Josue, 3:10- 
II / // Samuel, 7:1-13— (D) II Kings, 7:1-13 / 

1 Kings, 6:ii-i3;8:i2-i3, 26-30— (D) III Kings, 
6:11-13; 8:12-13,26-30 / / Chronicles, 17:1-12 
— (Z>) / Paralipomenon, 17:1-12 / Psalms, 6% vj- 
8,16^18; 119:151; 139 esp 139:7-12; 145:18-19 
—(D) Psalms, 67:8-9,17-19; 118:151; 138 esp 
138:7-12; 144:18-19 / Proverbs, 15:3 / Isaiah, 
507-9— (D) Isaias, 50:7-9 / Jeremiah, 23:24— 

(D) Jeremias, 23:24 / Amos, 9:1-4 / Zechariah, 

8:3— (D) Zachariah, 8:3 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 17; 12:1— (D) 

OT Boo\of Wisdom, 1:7; 12:1 
New Testament: John, 1:10 / Acts, 7:49; 17^2- 
29 / Romans, 11:36 / / Corinthians, 6:15-20 / 

U Corinthians, 6:14-18 / Ephesians, 4:6 / 
Colossians, 1 :i6-i9; 2:8-13 / Timothy, 1 :i4 / 
Hebrews, 13:5 / 1 John, 4:4-16 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, ch 14 120d-121c 
12 Aureuus: Meditations, bk 11, sect i 256 b, d; 
bk vii,, sect 9 280 b'C 

17 Plotinus : Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 16, 75 C'd 

Ennead, tr viii, ch 7 242 d- 243 c 

18 A^Oustine: Coffessions, bk 1, par 2-3 lb-2a; 

W in, par lo ISb'd; par 18 18 b; bk iv, par 26 

J par 31 26 C' 27 a; bk vi, par 4 SOa-b; bk 


IDEAS 5dto5e 

vii, par 1-2 43 b' 44 a; par 7 45 a-d; par 21 49d- 
50a; BK X, par 8-10 73b'74a; bk xii, par 7 
lOOd'lOla; par 21 103d'104a / City of God, bk 
vii, ch 6, 248a; ch 30 261b'd; bk x, ch 14 
307C'308a; bk xii, ch 25 358b'359a / Chris- 
tian Doctrine, bk i, ch 12 627c-d 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 8 34c* 
38 c; Q 51, A 3, REP 3 277 a' 278 c; q 52, a 2 
279 b' 280 a; q 90, a i 480 d' 481 d; part i-ii, 
Q 17, A 8, REP 2 692 a'C 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q 26, 
A 2, rep 3 511 a-d; part hi suppl, q 84, a 2 
REP 1 984 C' 985 d 

21 Dante paradise, xxxiii [76- 

93 M 5 ya j 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 4 l 8 c'd 
31 Descartes: Meditations, vi, 99 c \ 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i 355a'372d cy def 3-5 
355b, AXIOM 1-2 355c'd, prop 2-8 355d-357d, 
PROP 10 , SCHOL 358a'b, prop 13 , coi^ol-prop 
18 359d'363c, prop 22-23 364d'365a,\PROP 25 
365b, PROP 28-31 365C'367a, prop 33 367b' 
369a; part ii, prop i-ii 373d'377c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xi [ 334 - 346 ] 306b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, general schol, 
370 a' 371 a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
xiii, sect 18 152 a>c; ch xv, sect 2-4 162 c' 
163 b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect x49'*i5o 
442 d' 443 b; sect 155 444 b'C 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 192 C'd / Practical Reason, 
334 b' 335 b; 351 b' 352 c / Judgement, 580 C'd; 
592 a'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 156d' 
157b; PART i, 224a'b; 227d'228a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 217 c' 218 a; bk 
XIV, 608 a'b; bk xv, 631 a'C 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
153 b'd 

5e. The transcendence of God: the divine aseity 

Old Testament: Exodus, 15:11 / 1 Samuel, 2:2— 
(D) I Kings, 2 : 2/1 Chronicles, 17:20— (D) 
/ Paralipomenon, 17:20 / Job, 11:7-9; 33:12; 
35:6-7; 36:22-42:3 / Psalms, 89:6-8; 97:9; 
99 :2 ; 1 13 :4-5— (D) Psalms, 88 :7-9 ; 96 19 ; 98 :2 ; 
112:4-5 / Isaiah, 29:16; 40:12-26; 45:9; 46:5,9; 
55:8-9— (D) Isaias, 29:16; 40:12-26; 45:9; 
46:5,9; 55:8-9 / Daniel, 4:35— (D) Daniel, 

4:3^ 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 11:22; 12:12— 
(D) OT, Boolt^ of Wisdom, 11:23; 12:12 / 
Ecclesiasticus, 16:20-21; 18:4-7— (D) 
Ecclesiastkus, 16:20-21; 18:2-6 
New Testament: John, 3:31 / Acts, 7:47-50 / 
Romans, 9:19-21 / Ephesians, 1:19-23; 4:6 / 
/ Timothy, 6:15-16 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 10 [1075* 
12-16] 605 d 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch 3 [699*iiJ- 
CH 4 [700*5] 234 a- 235 a 
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18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk i, par a-3 lb-2a; 
BK iH, par 10, ISC'd; bk vi, par 4 36a'-b; bk 
vn, par 17 49a; bk x, par 8-io 73b-74a / City 
of God, BK vn, cn 30 261b'd; bk xii, ch 17 
353a'354a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part 1, q 3, a i, 
REP 1 14b>15b; a 8 19d'20c; q 8, a 1, ans and 
REP 1,3 34d-'35c; q 18, a 4 107d'108c; q 51, 
A 3, REP 3 277a'278c; q 61, a 3, rep 2 316a-d; 
Q 90, a I, ANS 480d'481d; q 103, a 2 529a' 
530a; part i~ii, q 17, a 8, rep 2 692a'C 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, ii [112- 
148] 109a'b; xiii [52->66] 126a; xix [40-^6] 
135C'd; xxvni 148d'150b; xxix [i27'-i45l 
151c-d 

31 Descartes : Objections and Replies, 110b>112a; 
123c d; 158b'159a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
sect 11-12 271b'272b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vn, div 
56 475a-b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 192C'd / Practical Reason, 
334b'335b; 342c / Judgement, 566C'd; 580c'd 

5/. God’s knowledge: the divine omniscience; 
the divine ideas 

OldTestament: Deuteronomy, 31 :i9-2i fl Sam- 
uel, 2:3; 16:7— (D) 1 Kings, 2:3; 16:7 / 
/ Chronicles, 28:9--(D) I Paralipomenon, 28:9 
/ Job, 12:12-25; 21:22; 22:12-14; 24:1; 
28:3,10-28; 34:21-25; 42:2-3 / Psalms, 33:3- 
15; 44:20-21; 69:5; 73:11; 94:7-12; 113:4-6; 
139; 147:4-5,15-18— (D) Psalms, 32:3-15; 
43:21-22; 68:6; 72:11; 93:7-12; 112:4-6; 138; 
146:4-5; 147:15-18 / Proverbs, 3:19-20; 5:21; 
15:3,11; 16:2; 24:12 / Isaiah, 29:15-16; 40:13- 
14,27-28; 46:9-10; 47:10-11— (D) Isaias, 

29:15-16; 40:13-14,27-28; 46:9-10; 47:10-11 
/ Jeremiah, 1:5; 16:14-17; 17:9-10; 20:12; 
23:23-24— (D) Jeremias, 1:5; 16:14-17; 17:9- 
10; 20:12; 23:23-24 

Apocrypha: Rest of Esther, 13:12; 14:14-19— (D) 
OT, Esther, 13:12; 14:14-19 / Wisdom of 
Solomon, i:6-ii— (D) OT, Boo^of Wisdom, 
i:6-ii / Ecclesiasticus, 15:18-19; 16:17-19; 
*7:i5»*7-2o; 23:18-20; 39:19-20; 42:18-21— 
(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 15:19-20; 16:16-20; 
*7:13-17; 23:25-29; 39:24-25; 42:18-22 / 
Susanna, 42-44— (£)) OT, Daniel 13:42-44 
New Testament: John, 1:1-3; 6:64,70'7i; 14:6 / 
Romans, 8:27; 11:33-36 / I Corinthians, 1:25; 
2:6-16; 3:18-20 / Colossians, 2:2-3 / Hebrews, 
4:12-13 / / John, 3:18-20 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 140d / Timaeus, 465d / 
Parmenides, 489d-490d / Laws, bk x, 766d* 
767c 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch 2 [982'*28- 
983*11] SOla-b; bk xn, ch 7 [io72'*i4-29] 
602d'603a; ch 9 60Sa'd; ch 10 [i075'*i9-24i 
606c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 14 120d-121c 
12 Aureuus: Meditations, bk vi, sect 44* 278b 


17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr ix 136a438a,c / 
Fifth Ennead, tr 1, ch 4 209d-210c; ch 6-7 
211a'212c; tr hi, ch 8-13 219d'224b; tr iv» 
ch 2-tr IX, CH 14 227b'251d 

18 Augustine : Confessions, bk xii, par 18, lOSa-b; 
BK xiii, par 19 115c'd / City of God, bk v, ch 
9-10 213b'216c; bk vii, ch 30 261b'd; bk xi, 
CH 10 327d'328d; ch 21 333a^d; bk xii, ck 
17-18 353a'354d; bk xx, ch 15 543d'544b; 
BK XXII, CH 2 587b'588a / Christian Doctrine, 
BK i, CH 9-10 627a-b; ch 13 627d; ch 34 
634b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a i, 
rep I 14b'15b; a 6, rep 1 18c'19a; q 4, a 2, 
rep 3 21b'22b; qq 14-15 75c'94a; q 18, a 4 
107d'108c; q 19, a 3, rep 6 llObdllc; q 34, 
a 3, ans and rep 3-4 188b'189a; Q 44, a 3 
240b'241a; q 55, a i, ans and rep 3 289a'd; 
a 2, ANS and rep i 289d'290d; a 3, ans and 
REP i 291a'd; q 56, a 2, ans 292d'294a; Q 57, 
a i, ans 295a-d; a 2, ans 295d'297a; a 3, ans 
297b'298a; a 4, ans 298a>299a; q^2, a 9, ans 
324a'325b; q 63, a 7, rep 2 331C'332b; Q 79, 
A 10, rep 2 423d'424d; Q 84, a 2, ans 442b- 
443c; a 4, REP I 444d-446b; a 5 446c-447c; 
Q 85, A 4, ans 457a'd; q 86, a 4, ans 463d' 
464d; q 87, a i, ans 465a'466c; a 3, ans 467b- 
468a; q 89, a i, ans 473b'475a; Q 93, a 4, 
ANS 494c-495b; a 8, ans 499b'500c; Q 105, 
A 3 540c-541b; q 107, aa 2-3 550b'551c; part 
i-ii, q I, A 4, rep I 612a'613a; q 2, a 3, ans 
617b'618a; Q 3, a 5, rep i 626b'627a; q 14, 
A I, rep 2 677b'678a; q 40, a 3, rep i 794c- 
795a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, Q 51, 
A I, REP 2 12b'13c; Q 61, A 5, ANS 58b'59d; 
Q 79, A i, ANS 156b'157b; q 91, a 3, rep i 
209d'210c; q 93, a i 215b,d'216c; q ioo, a 9, 
ANS 261b-262b; Q 102, a i, ans 270c'271b; 
Q no, A 2, REP 2 349a'd; part 11-n, q 2, a 6, 
rep 3 395b'396a; Q 9, a i, rep i 423c-424b; 
Q II, A 4, REP I 441b'442b; Q 33, a 7, rep i 
556a'557d; part hi, q 3, a 8, ans 729b'730b; 
Q 5, A 4, ANS 739a'740b; Q 7, a 12, ans 7S4c- 
755c; Q 13, A I, REP 2 780a'781b; q i8, a 4, 
REP I 813a'd; q 21, a i, rep 2 823d'824d; q 
60, A 4, ans 849C'850b; part hi suppl, q 72, 
A I, ANS and REP 5 917c-919a; a 2, rep 4 919a- 
920c; Q 84, A 2, ANS 984c'985d; Q 88, a 3, ans 
1002d'1004b; q 91, a 3, ans 1020d'1022c; q 
92, A I, REP 2 1025C'1032b; q 94, a i, rep 2 
1040d'1041b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, viii [94- 
112] 118a; XV [49-63] 128d'129a; xvii [13-45] 
132b'C; XX VI [103-108] 146d'147a 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk iv, stanea 
138-154 106b'108b/ iVww’rPririr’f Tale [15,236^ 
256] 456b'457a 

23 Hohees: Leviathan, part ii, 162c 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning, ITthc / 
Novum Organum, bk i, aph 23 108c; aph Z24 
133c-d; BK 11, APH 15 149a 
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(5« Th 0 dMue naittrt hi relathH i9 Ae wwtdwr 
cftaUires. S/. Cod*s knowledges the dhhie 
emniscience; the divine ideas,) 

31 Descartes: Meditations, iii, 86a / Oljectkms 
and Replies, 122a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 17 362b-363c; 

. PROP 21, DEMONST 364a-C; prop 33, SCHOL 2 

367d<369a; part n, prop i 373d-374a; prop 
3~4 374a-c; prop 7, schoi/>prop 8 375b-'376a; 
PROP 32 385c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [i88>-i93] 115b; 
BK III [56-134] 136b'138a; bk x [1-16] 274b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch x, 
SECT 9 143a'c; ch xv, sect 12 165b-c; bk hi, 
CH VI, SECT 3 268d; sect ii 271b<d; bk iv, 
CH X, SECT 5-i 350 a>c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 

78 ,485d-486a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 344a-c; 351b'352c / 
Judgement, 592a-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 173c; 392d-393a 

5g, God’s will: divine choice 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1-2 / Psalms, 135:6— 
iP) Psalms, 134:6 / Isaiah, 14:24-27; 46:9-11 
—(D) Isaias, 14:24-27; 46:9-11 / Jeremiah, 
4^8; 51:29— (D) Jeremias, 4:28; 51:29 

New Testament: Matthew, 18:14; 20:1-16 / 
John, 5ai; 6:38-40 / Romans, 8:27-29; 9:11- 
19; 12:1-2 / / Corinthians, 12 / Ephesians, 1:8- 
12; 3:10-11 / / Thessalonians, 4:3-6; 5:18 / 
II Timothy^ 1:8-10 / James, 1:18 
5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [86-103] 2a-b 
5 Euripides: Bacchantes [1388-1391] 352a, c 
7 Plato: Timaeus, 452c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, ch 3, 224d; 
CH 7, 232d'233a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect ii 262a'b 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr via 342d-353d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 6-7 44d- 
45d; BK XI, par 12 92b; bk xii, par 18, 103a>b; 

^ BK XIII, par 5 llld; par 19 115c-d / City of 
God, BK V, CH 9-10 213b'216c; bk x, ch 7 
302d'303a; bk xii, ch 14 350d'351b; ch 17 
353a'354a; bk xxi, ch 7-8 565d'568d; 
bk XXII, CH 2 587b-588a 
Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, a 
8, ANS 82c-83b; Q 19 108d'119d; Q 20, a 1, rep 
3 120a'121b; a 4, ans 122c424a; q 23, a 4 
135a'd; <2 25, a 5, ans and rep i 147d'149a; 
Q26, A 2, rep 2 150c'151a; q 50, a 1, ans 269b' 
270a; q 54, a 2, ans 28Sd'286c; Q 57, a 5, ans 
299b'300b; q 59, a 2, ans 307C'308b; q 60, 
A I, rep 2 310b^311a; q 61, a 2, rep 1,3 315c> 
316a; q 62, a 6, rep i 322a-d; o 63, a i, ans 
325c'326c; q 104, aa 3-4 537b'538c; Q 105, 
A 1, REP 2 538d'539c; part i-ii» Q 1, a 2, rep 3 
. fLOb-Ollb; q 10, a i, rep 2 662d-663d; q 19, 
709d'711d; q 39, a 2, rep 3 790d-791b 
Summa Theologica, part i-n* q 93, 
A4,mBP 1 218b»d; Q 97* a 3, rbp x 237b'238b; 


PART in, Q 18, A X, REP 810a-811ci o 21, 
a I, ANS 823d'824d; a 4, ans 826b-827e; q 61, 
A 4, REP 3 857c^858b; q 64, a 7, ans 875d- 
876c; PART in suppl, q 72, a 3, ans and rep 5 
920c-922b; q 74, a 4, ans 928d'929d; q 91, 
A I, REP 2 1016b'1017c; a 2, ans 1017c-1020c; 
Q 92, A 3, REP 6 1034b'1037c 

-21 Dante: Ditdne Comedy, paradise, hi [64-90] 
llOa'b; XIX [85-90] 135 d' 136 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 113b'c; 162c; 
PART IV, 271b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk iv, 
265b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 3|Ba 

31 DE^dARTEs: Objections and Replies, 228a-c; 

229c \ 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 17 i^2b-363c; 

PROP 32 367a'b; prop 33, schol 2 367d'369a; 
APPENDIX, 370C'371a \ 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [80-134] 137 a- 
138 a; bk vii [139-173I 220a'221a /\ Samson 
Agonistes [300-329] 346 a'b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sect 50-51 191 b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 25-33 
417d'419a esp sect 29-30 418c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 150c-151b 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
265b-c csp 265b, d [fn i]; 276b-277a; 278b-c / 
Practical Reason, 303b-304a; 321b-c;f 324b- 
325a; 325d-326a; 328b / Intro. Metaphysic of 
Morals, 393c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 272a-b; bk. 
XII, 553b; bk xiii, 563a-b; bk xv, 631c; 
epilogue II, 675a'677b; 680b-c; 684b-d 

5b, God’s love: the diffusion of the divine good* 
ness 

Old Testament: Exodus, 33:19; 34:6 / Deu- 
teronomy, 4:37-38; 7:7-8; 10:15,18; 32:4 / 
/ Chronicles, 16:7-34— (D) I ParaUpomenon, 
16:7-34 / Job passim, csp 2:10 / Psalms / 
Proverbs, 3:12 / Song of Solomon^{D) Can- 
ticle of Canticles / Isaiah, 43; 45:7; 63:7-9— 
(D) Isaias, 43; 45:7; 63:7-9 / Jeremiah, 31:1-6; 
32:17-44; 33:1-16— (D) Jeremias, 31:1-6; 
32:17-44; 33:1-16 / Lamentations, 3:25,38 / 
Ezekjel, 16:1-15— (D) Ezechiel, 16:1-15 / Ho- 
sea, 1-3; II— (D) Osee, 1-3; ii / Joel, 2:12- 
3:21 / Micah, 1:12— (D) Mkheas, 1:12 / 2 ech- 
ariah, 9:17— (D) Zacharias, 9:17 / Malachi, 
(D) Malachias, 1:1-3 ’ 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 13:10— (D) QT, Tobias, 
13:12 / Wisdom of Solomon, 7:28; 11:22-26; 
12:13-16; 16:20-29— (D) OT, of Wis' 
dom, 7:28; II 33-27; 12:13-16; 16:20-29 / 
Ecclesiasticus, 4M4; 11:14-17; 16^1^30; 17:8- 
18,29; 33 -IO-I 5 ; 39**6»25-34— (D) OT, Eccle- 
siasticus, 11:14-17; 16:30-31; 17:8-18,28; 
33:10-15; 3931,30-40 

New Testament: Matihew, 635-34; 

1039-31 / LtAtp, ii:m3; 12:6-7^16-33 
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3:16-21^ t3'3*-"35; 17*01-06 / 

Emms, 3:4; 5:5; 8a8-39 / 11 Corinthians, 
13:11 / Galatians, 2:20 / Ephesians, 3:14-21; 
5:1-2 / I Thnotl^, 1:14 / jTifwf, ^13-7 / 

12. *6 / //o^7, 3-4 / Revelation, 3:19-21 
—(D) Apocalypse, 3:19-21 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii» 321d''322d / Tmaeus, 
447c'448a 

8 Aristotle: Generation and Corruption, bk ii, 
CH 10 [336**25-34l 438d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 8 146a>147c 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, SOd-Slc 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1049b> 
1050b; 1071b 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr ix, ch 9 358d' 
359c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 7 2c-d; par 
31 8d'9a; bk v, par 2 27b'C; bk vn, par 16-23 
48c-50c; bk xi, par 6 90C'd; bk xii, par 18, 
103a>b; bk xiii, par 1-5 llOddlld / City of 
God, bk VII, CH 31 261d-262a; bk xi, ch 21-24 
333a'336a; bk xii, ch 1, 343b>c; ch 9 347b' 
348b; BK XIX, ch 13 519a'520a; bk xxi, ch 
15-16 572c-574a; bk xxii, ch x 586b,d'587b; 
ch 24 609a'612a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, 
CH 31-32 633b'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 3, 
REP 1 12C'14a; Q 3, A i, REP i 14b-15b; q 6, 
A 4 30b'd; Q 13, A 2, ANS 63C'64d; q 19, a 2, 
ANS and REP 2-4 109c-110b; a 4, ans and rep i 
lllc-112c; Q 20 119d'124a; Q 21, a 3, ans 
126a'C; q 27, aa 3-4 155c-156d; q 37 197C' 
200c; Q 44, a 4, ans and rep i 241a'd; q 49 
264d'268a,c; q 50, A i, ans 269b-270a; a 3, 
ans 272a'273b; Q 51, a i, rep 3 275b-276b; 
Q 59, A i, ANS 306c-307b; a 2, ans 307C'308b; 
Q 60, A 5 313b'314c; Q 74, a 3, rep 3-4 375a- 
377a,c; q 75, a 5, rep i 382a-383b; Q 82, a 5, 
REP i 435c-436c; Q 89, a i, rep 3 473b-475a; 
Q 91, A I, ans 484a-485b; q 93, a 4, ans 494c- 
495b; a 8, ans 499b-500c; Q 103 528a-534b 
passim; q 104, a 3, rep 2 537b-d; a 4, ans 
538a-c; q 105, a 4, ans 541c-542a; Q 106, a 4, 
ans 548b-549a; part i-ii, q 1, a 4, rep i 
612a-613a; q 2, a 4, rep i 618a-d; a 5, rep 3 
618d-619c; q 22* a 3, rep 3 722d-723b; Q 28, 
A 3, CONTRARY 742a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 64, 
A 4, ans 69b-70a; q 65, a 5, ans and rep 3 
74c-75a; q 73, a 10, ans 128a-d; Q 75, a 3, 
ANS 139b-d; Q 79. a i lS6b-157b; a 3, rep i 
158a-d; a 4, rep i 158d-159c; q 90, preamble, 
205a; ,Q 92, a i, rep 1 213c-214c; q 93, a 6, 
REP 1 219d-220d; Q 96, A 5, rep 2 233d-234d; 
Q no, A I 347d-349a; a 4, ans 350d-351d; 
Q 111, A 3, REP I 353d-354b; part ii-ii, Q 6, 
A 2, rep 2 414c-415c; Q 19, a i, rep 3 465a'd; 
A 5, REP 3 468b-469a; Q 23, a 2, rep 1-2 
483d-484d; q 24, a 2, ans 490b*d; a 3, ans 
491a-d; a 8, ans 495b-496a; a ii, rep 1 498b- 
499c; A 12, ANS 499e'500d; q 26* a 3, ans 
81Xd**512lc; Q 3o»' A 2, rep i.S34b-535a; Q 1899 


A 10, rep 1 699 a- 700 d; partixi, i« a 3, RBP3 
704d-906R; Q 4, a 5; REP 2 734b^d; Q23, A 
rep 2 833 a-d; q 62, a 2, contrary 8 S^- 860 c; 
part hi suppl, q 71, A 3, REP X 9(^-904d; 

Q 80, A 3, rep 3 958 b- 959 c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, i (37-40] Ib-o; 
PURGATORY, III [103-145] 57a-c; XI [1-30J 68d- 
69a; xv [40-81] 75d-76a; xxvm [91-96] 97a; 
paradise, II [112-148] 109a-b; vii (64-75] 
115d-116a; x [i-27]120b-c; xni [52-87]126a-b; 
XIX [86-90] 135d-136a; xxvi [i-^i] 14Sd'146c; 
XXVII [97-120] 148b-c; xxix [13-36] 150b-c; 
[127-145I 151c-d; xxxii [i39]-xxxiii (145] 
156a-157d 

22 Chaucer: Troilusand Cressida, bk hi, stanza 
1-7 54b-55b; stanza 250-253 87a-'b; bk v, 
stanza 263-267 154b'155a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 80 b- 81 a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 229 c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prop x7,coROL456d; 
PROP 19 457a; prop 35-36 460d'461c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk 111 [807343] 137 a« 
143 a esp [135-166] 138 b' 139 a; bk iv [411-439] 
161 b' 162 a; bk vii [499-518] 228 a'b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ch in» 
sect 12 115b>116a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 3 
405b-c; sect 154 444a-b 
37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 186c>d 
42 Kant: Practical Reason, 345a'C / Judgemeta, 
592a'C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 539d'540a 
48 Melville: Moby Dk^, 318b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 272a>b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ix, 
24 a'c; bk v, 120 d' 137 c; bk vj, 153 a'd; bk vix, 
189 a' 191 a,c; bk xi, 313 c' 314 d 

5 /. Divine justice and mercy: divine rewards 
and punishments 

Old Testament: Genesis, 3:1-4:16; 6-9; 11:1-9; 
18:17-19:29; 22:1-19 esp 22:15-18 / Exodus, 
7-12; 20:3-7; 32 esp 32:9-14; 33:19; 34:5-10 / 
Leviticus, 26/ Numbers, 11-14; ^5 / 

Deuteronomy, i-ii passim; 28-32 passim / I 
Samuel, 15— (D) / Kings, 15 / It Samuel, 6:6- 
8; 24--(D) ll Kings, 6:6-8; 24 / / Kings; 8; 
13; 14:2-16— (D) III Kings, 8; 13; t4»-t6 / 
II Kings, 9:1-10:11— (D) IV kings, 9:1-10:11 / 

/ Chronicles, 10:13-14; 21— (D) I ParaUpome* 
non, 10:13-14; 21 / II Chronicles, 6; 12; 1916-7; 
21:12-20; 26:16-21— (D) II ParaUpomenon, d; 
12; 19:6-7; 2i;i2-2o; 26:16-21 / iVSstem/sA, . 
9:5-38— (D) IIEsdras, 9:5-38 ! Job J Fsdhm/ 
Proverbs, iz :i, 20-21 ; 20 :22; 22:22-23 / EcHen* 
astes, 12:14 / Isaiah passim, esp 3-4)^i^o, 13-* 

>7. 30. 34-35. 40. 4*. 47. 5»-53. 5i» 

(D) baias passim, esp i, 3-.4, lo, ^ 

34-35. 4«. 4*. 47. 5*-53. 59. / JtmmA 

passim, esp 3-8, 15, 19, 24Ta5,39-3i, jj, 

—(D) /ernmiax passim, esp 
* 9 - 3 *. 33. 46 - 5 » / J 



THE GREAT IDEAS 


( 5 . Tbt divine na$Hre in relafhn to dke world or 
creatures, 5 i, Divine justice and mercy: 
divine rewards and punishments,) 

passim, csp 4-9, ii, 14-18, 25-33, 35-39-' 
ip) Ezechiel passim, csp 4-9, 11, 14-18, 25- 

33 » 35-39 4*4-5 4-5 
/ Joel/ Amos / Obadiah^{p) Abdias / Jonah 
—(D) Jonas / Micah’—ip) Micheas / Nahum 
/ HabaJ^\--{D) Habacuc / Zephaniah’-p) 
Sophonias / Zechariah^p) Zacharias / MaU 
achi--{D) Malachias 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 2-3; 13— (D) OT, Tobias^ 
2-3; 13 / Judith, 5— (D) OT, Judith, 5 / Wis- 
dom of Solomon, 1-5; 11:23; 12— (D) OT, 
Boohjof Wisdom, 1-5; 11:24; / Ecclesiasticus, 

16; 17:19-29; 18:1-14; 23:18-21; 35; 39:25-31 
—(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 16; 17:16-28; 18:1- 
14; 23:25-31; 35; 39:30-37 / Susanna-^p) 
OT, Daniel, 13 / Bel and Dragon, 23-42— (D) 
OT, Daniel, 14:22-42 / 11 Maccabees, 6:12-17 
—(D) OT, II Machabees, 6:12-17 
New Testament: Matthew, 5:1-22,29-30,45; 
9:^13; 11:20-24; 12:36-37; 13:24-30,36-43; 
18:7-14; 19:16-20:16; 23 / 9:37-47; 

10:17-31; 16:16 1 .*46-55 ; 6:36-38; 7:36- 
50; 10:25-28; 14:7-14; 15; 16:19-31; 18:1-8; 
19:1-10; 23:34,39-43 / John, 5:30; 8:1-11 / 
Acts, 12:18-23; 13:1-12 / Romans, 1:16-2:16; 
6:23; 9:14-18 / 7 / Corinthians, 4 / Galatians, 
6:7^ / Ephesians, 2 / 7 / Thessalonians, i :3-io; 
2:10-12 / 77 Timothy, 4:8 / Titus, 3:4-6 / 
Hebrews, 10:26-31 / 7 Peter, 3:18 / 77 P(t?/cr / 
7 1 :5-io / / Revelation passim, esp 

17-20— (D) passim, esp 17-20 

5 Aeschylus : Suppliant Maidens [1-175] la“ 3 a / 
Agamemnon [636-781] 58 d' 60 b; [1560-1566] 
68c / Eumenides 81 a- 91 d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 99 a' 113 a,c esp 
[1-275] 99 a- 101 c, [703-738] 105 d- 106 a, [863- 
910] 107 b-c, [1187-1285] WQib’lllo/ Antigone 
[279-289] 133 c / Oedipus at Colonus 114 a- 
130 a,cesp [521-545] 119 a>b,[ 939 -ioi 4 ] 123 a-d, 
[1254-1396] 125 d' 126 d / Ajax 143 a> 155 a,c esp 
[430-459] 146 d- 147 a, [748-783] 149 c-d / Elec- 
tra [173-179] 157 c / Trachiniae [1264-1278] 
181 c / Philoctetes [446-452] 186 a 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [598-617] 263 c-d / Hec- 
uba [1023-1033] 36 lc-d / Heracles Mad [772- 
780] 371 c-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 20 b> 22 a; bk ii, 
77 a>b; bk iv, 158 d' 159 d esp 159 d; bk vi, 
19 ^-d; 201 d' 202 c; 203 a^b; bk viii, 278 d- 
279 a; 283 d; bk ix, 308 a'C 

6 Thucydides ; Peloponnesian War, bk v, 506b-c; 
BK VII, 560a 

‘7 Plato: Republic, bk x, 437c-441a,c / Laws, 
BK IV, 682d'683a; bk ix, 757a; bk x, 765d' 
7^d csp 767c-768c / Seventh Letter, 806a 
22 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 111 [ 978 - 
1023 ] 42d-43b; bk vi [ 43 - 79 ] 80d-8lb; [ 379 - 
422]85b-d 
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14 Plutarch: Rtmulus, 26b-27a / Camillus, 
107b-d / Aristides, 265C'd / Cato the Youngpr, 
639d 

15 TKGm%\ Histories, bk 1 , 189d'190a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 15 12b>c; 
BK V, par 2 27b-c; bk vii, par 5 44c-d; bk ix, 
par 34-36 70c71a / City of God, bk v, ch 10- 
II 2i5c'216d; ch 14-26 220a>230a,c; bk ix, 
CH 10 291a; bk xi, ch 23 334c'335c; bk xiii, 
ch 1-8 360a-363c; ch 12-16 365d-367d; 
BK xiii, ch 21-BK XIV, CH 28 371a'397d csp 
BK XIV, ch 15 388d'390a, ch 26 395d-396c; 
BK XV, CH 24-25 418d'419b; bk xvi, ch 4 
425b-426a; bk xix, ch 10-13 516c-520a; ch 15 
52ia't;; bk xx 530a'560a,c; bk jxxi 560a- 
586a,c esp ch 11-12 570b'571c, ch 18 574c- 
575b, ch 24 577b~579d; bk xxii 5wb,d'618d 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 15 628b-c; 
ch 32 633c-d; bk 11, ch 23 648a-c \ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part\i, o 19 , 
A 6 113c-114d; a 9 , ans 116d-117d; q ii 124b- 
127c; Q 23 , A 5 135d-137d; q 62 317'c-325b; 
Q 63 , A 8 , ANS 332c-333b; q 64 , a 2 , rep 2 
335d'336d; q 65 , a 2 , rep 3 340b'341b; q 66 , 
a 3 , ANS 347b-348d; Q 95 , a 4 509b-510a; q 96 , 
A 3 , rep 3 512a-c; q 103 , a 5 , rep 2 531b-532b; 
Q 105 , A 6 , REP 2 543b-544a; Q 113 , a 7 , ans 
580b-581a; q 114 , a r, rep i 581d'582c; part 
i-ii, Q 5 t A 1 636d'637c; a 4 , ans 639a-640b; 
A 7 642a-d; q 17 , a 9 , rep 3 692d-693d; q 21 , 
A 4 719d-720a,c; q 39 , a 2 , rep 3 790d-791b; 
Q 47 , A I, REP I 819C'820b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-it, q 61, 
A 5, ANS 58b-59d; q 62, a i 60a-d; Q 63, a 3 
65a-d; q 68, a 2 89c-90c; q 72, a 5 115a-116b; 
Q 73, A 9, REP 3 126d-128a; a 10, rep 2 128a'd; 
Q 79, aa 3-4 158a-159c; q 81, a 2, rep i 164d- 
165c; Q 85, A 5, ANS 181d'182d; a 6 182d-184a; 
qq 87-88 185c-198d; q 91, a 6 212c-213c; q 94, 
A 5, REP 2 224d'225d; q 98, a 2, rep 3 240c- 
241b; A 4 242b-243c; q ioo, a 7, rep 3 258c- 
259c; A 8, rep 2-3 259d'261a; a 12 264d-265d; 
Q 103, A 2 299b-300d; q 106, a 2 322b-323a; 
Q 112, A 4, rep I 358d-359c; qq i 13-114 360d- 
378a,c; part ii-ii,#q 13, a 4, ans 446c-447a; 
q 14, A 2, ans 448d-449d; q 18, a 4, rep 2 
464c-465a; q 19, a i, rep 2 465a-d; q 20, a i, 
ANS 474d'47Sd; q 21, a 2, ans 479a-c; q 24, 
A 10, ANS 496d-498a; q 28, a 3 528d-529c; Q 
182, A 2 621d-623a; q 184, a 4, ans and rep i 
632c-633c; part hi, q 2, a ii 721c-722b; Q 9i 
A 2 764c-765a; q 64 870b-879c; part hi 
SUPPL, Q 69, A 2 886c-887d; q 70, a 3 897d- 
900d; Q 71 900d-917b passim; q 72, a 3, rep 
4 920c-922b; qq 73-74 922b-935a,c passim; 
Q 75, A i 935b-937a; q 78, a i, ans 947d- 
949b; A 3, REP 3 950b-951a; qq 82-99 
1085a, c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy esp hell, hi [i-x8] 
4 a-b, XI 15 a- 16 b, purgatory, hi [103-1 45I 
S 7 a-c, VI [25-48] 61 a-b, xix [97-126] 82 c-d, 
PARADISE, ni [i]-v [87] 109 b- 113 a, vu {1^120] 
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115b416b, XIX [a 2 - 99 l 135b436a, xxxii ( 37 - 
84 ] ISSa^c 

22 Chaucer; Prologue [ 653 - 662 ] 170b / Friar's 
Tfl/p278a-284a csp [ 7056 - 7085 ] 281a>b, [ 7227 - 
7246 ] 284a / Physician's Tale 366a'371a csp 
[ 12 , 212 - 220 ] 370b'371a / Pardoner's Tale 
[ 13 , 397 - 852 ] 374a-381b / Tale of Melibeus, 
par 42 - 45 , 419b'420a; par 77 - 78 , 431a-432a / 
Monl(s Tale 434a-448b / Parson's Tale 495 a- 
550a esp par 10 498b'502a, par 56 527b-528b, 
par 68 533b-534a 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part i, 88C'89a; part ii, 
160c-161a; 163d'164a; part hi, 191b-198a; 
245b-c; part iv, 2S0c>2Slc; 253b458b; 
260b-c; 272b-c; 276d-277a 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 98C'99a; 152d-153a; 
250a'251c 

26 Shakespeare; lUchard III, act i, sc iv [ 42 - 
63 ] 115a-b; [ 186 - 225 ] 116c-117a / Richard II, 
ACT I, SC II [ 1 - 44 ] 322d-323a / Merchant of 
Venice, act iv, sc i [ 184 - 202 ] 427c 

27 Shakespeare : Hamlet, act i, sc v [9-22] 37a; 
act hi, sc hi [36-98] 53d-54b / Measure for 
Measure, act ii, sc ii [ 73 - 79 ] 182d / Cymbe- 
line, act v, sc iv [9-28] 481a-b 

29 Cervantes; Don Quixote, part i, 71c-d 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 69b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix, 369b-371a 
esp 370b 

32 Milton: Sonnets, xv 66 b / Paradise Lost, bk 
111 [ 80 - 216 ] 137a440a csp [ 131 - 134 ] 138a; [ 274 - 
415 ] 141b-144b esp [ 397 - 411 ] 144a-b; bk v 
[ 224 - 247 ] 180a*b; bk x 274a-298b csp [ 1 - 16 ] 
274b, [ 162 - 223 ] 278a-279a, [ 1046 - 1104 ] 297a- 
298b; bk xi [ 46 - 83 ] 300a-301a; bk xii [ 285 - 
465 ] 325b-329a / Samson Agonistes [ 293 - 299 ] 
346a; [ 667 - 709 ] 354a-35Sa; [ 1156 - 1177 ] 364b- 
365a; [ 1669 - 1707 ] 376a-b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 430 245a-247b; 497 259b- 
260a; 513 262a-263a; 562 273a; 584 276b' 
277a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 17a-b / Civil Government, 
CH III, sect 20 29c-d; ch xvi, sect 176 66 a-b 
/ Human Understanding, bk i, ch ii, sect 5-6 
105a-c; sect 12-13 107b-108c; ch in, sect 5 
113c; bk II, CH XXI, sect 54 , 192b; sect 62 
194c-d; SECT 72 198a'C; cii xxviii, sect 8 
230a; bk iv, ch xiv, sect 2 364c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 
* 08-109 500b-501a 

37 Yielding: Tom Jones, 20b-21a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 85d- 
86a; bx xxvi, 219a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 237b-238b / Intro, Meta- 
physic of Morals, 383b,d-384a,c / Science of 
Rtght, 432c-433a / Judgement, 592a'C; 594d 

tfni] 

43 Mill; Utilitarianism, 458a-b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 34Sb-c; 394a-c; 482a-d; 
539d-S40a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 1, 234d- 
235a 


47 Goethe: Faust esp part it [11,676-12,111] 
284a-294b 

48 Melville; Moby Dic\, 30a-36b 

51 Tolstov; War and Peace, bk xiv, 606a'607a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 111 , 64c- 
67a; bk v, 125d-127d; bk vi, 151a-152a; 163b- 
164a; 169c-170b; bk vii, 177d-178b; 185a-c; 
189a-191a,c; bk vin, 217c-218c; bk xi, 313c- 
3l4d; 341C-342C 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 878a-b 

6. Mao's knowledge of God 

Old Testament: Exodus, 33:12-23 / Job, ii :7-9; 
26:14; 34:29; 36:23-33 / Proverbs, 2:1-5 / 
Ecclesiastes, 3 :i i ; 8 :i6-i7 ; 1 1 .’5 / Isaiah, 40 ;i2- 
14; 45:15; 55:8-9; 60:16— (Z>) Isaias, 40:12-14; 
45:^5; 55:8-9; 60:16 / Jeremiah, 24:7; 31:34— 
(Z>)7<rwwwj, 24:7; 31:34 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomoni 9 : 13 - 16 ; 15:3 
—(D) OT, Boof^of Wisdom, 9 : 13 - 16 ; 15:3 

New Testament: Acts, 17:22-30 / Romans, i;i8- 
21; ii:33-”34 / I Corinthians, 2:16; 15:34 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 93d-94a; 106b / Republic, 
BK ii, 314c-d / Timaeus, 447c / Critias, 478b-d 
/ Laws, BK VII, 730a-c; bk x, 7S7d-761c 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch 2 [ 982 ^ 
28 - 983 *^ 11 ] 501a-b; bk xi, ch 7 [io 64 * 28 -** 5 J 
592d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1 , ch 6 , llOc-lllc; 
ch 12 , 118d-119a; ch 16 121d'122d 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, 53b-c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 8 37b-c; 
BK X 71C'89a / City of God, bk xx, ch 2-3 
531a'532b / Christian Doctrine, bk 1 , ch 6 
626a-b; ch 8-11 626C'627c; bk 11 , ch 7 638d- 
639c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 1 
lOd-lld; Q 12 50b'62b; q 13, aa 1-2 62c-64d; 
A 5, ANs 66b'67d; a 12 74c-75b; q 86 , a 2, 
rep I 462a-463a; 0 87, a 3 472c-473a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, iii [ 34 - 
45 I 56b; paradise, iv [ 28 - 48 ] 111a; [ 124 - 132 ] 
112 a; v [ 1 - 12 ] 112 a'b; xiii [ 112 - 142 ] 126c-d; 
XIX [ 1 - 99 ] 135a'136a; xx [ 79 - 93 ] 137c; [ 130 - 
138 ] 138a; xxi [ 73 - 102 ] 139a-b; xxvi ( 13 ^] 
146a'C 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11 , 160b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 98b-99a;209a-d;212a-d; 
238c-239c; 267c'268a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 2c-4c; X7b- 
20a; 38a; 55b-d; 95d-101d esp 95d-97c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, vkscs i, 43c; part iv 
51b'54b passim / Meditations, 69a-71a,c pas^ 
sim; 74a,c; iii-iv, 81d-89b csp 111 , 88d-89a; v 
93a-96a / Directions and Replies, 10Sa-U4c; 
120c-123a; 127b-c; postulate iv-v ISla*^; 
PROP i-iii 132b-133a; 140b; 158b-161d; 168d- 
169a; 211c-212a; 212c-213a; 213d-214a;215tH: 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part z, prop iz, scHOL 
358d'359b; part ii, prop 5 374c-d; psimm» ai- 
42 382d-388c esp prop 24-25 383c-384a» 

30-33 385a-d, PKGO 36 386b; i»ROp . 45^47 
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390a-391a; partiv, prop 38 431c; prc» 36-37 
434a-436a; appendix, iv 447b-c; part v, 
prop 24-32 458d-460b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost^ rx viii [ 114 - 130 ] 234b' 
235a; [ 412 - 416 ] 241a 

33 Pascal: Pensiesy 194 , 20Sd>206a; 229-230 
213a'b; 233 , 214a>b; 242-290 217b'225a; 
566-567 273b; 586 277a 

35 Locke: Human Understandingy bk 1 , ch 111 , 
SECT 7-18 113d'117c; bk ii, ch xvii, sect i 
167d'168a; sect 17 172b-c; ch xxiii, sect 
33-35 212d'213c; bk iii,chvi,secTii 271 b-d; 
BK IV, CH xviii-xix 380d'388d 
35 Berkeley: Human KnowledgCy sect 146-149 
442a'd 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 200c>201a; 308b> 
309d 

42 Kant: Pure Reasony la-b; 173b'248d csp 177b- 
192d, 218d'223d, 234c-240b, 241d-242c / 
Practical Reasony 292a-c; 320c'321b; 349b- 
352c csp 350c-351a; 354d-355d / Judgementy 
375b-577a; 589b-590b; 598b-599b; 600d- 
601c; 603a<d; 606d'608c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History y intro, 159b- 
160a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peacey bk v, 196a-197c 

6ay The names of God: the metaphorical and 
87 mboiic representations of God; the 
anthropomorphic conception of God 

Old Testament: ExoduSy 3 : 13 - 15 ; 6 : 2 - 3 ; 

20:7; 33:20-23; 34:5-7,14 / Leviticusy 19:12; 
21:6; 22:32 / Deuteronomyy 5:11; 28:58 / 
// Samuely 22— (Z?) II KingSy 22 / Psalms pas- 
sim, csp 18, 23, 28:7; 29:1-11, 31:2-3, 61:1-8, 
68:4, 71:3, 78:35, 78:65, 83:18, 95:1-11— (O) 
Psalms passim, csp 17, 22, 27:7, 28 .*2-10, 30:3- 
4, 60:2-9, 67:5, 70-3* 77-35. 77-65. 82:19, 
94:1-11 / Proverbsy 18:10; 30:4 / Isaiahy 
17:10; 30:27-30; 40:11; 41:4; 42:8; 44:6; 47:4; 
48:2,12; 51:15; 54:5; 55:13; 63:16— (D) Isaiasy 
17:10; 30:27-30; 40:11; 41:4; 42:8; 44:6; 
47:4; 48:2,12; 51:15; 54:5; 55:13; 63:16 / 
fermiahy 10:16; 16:21; 23:6; 31:35; 32:18; 
33:2; 50:34; 51-19— W Jcremiasy 10:16; 
*6:21; 23:6; 31:35; 32:18; 33:2; 50:34; 51:19 
/ Daniely 7:9,13 / AmoSy 4:13; 5:8; 9:6 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomony 14:12-21— (D) 
OT, Bool^ofWisdomy 14:12-21 
New Testament: MauheWy 6:9 / Ijukpy 11:2 / 
/db, 10:1-18 / / Corintfdansy 10:4 / Revekuiony 
1:8; 21:6; 22:13— (£>) Apocalypscy 1:8; 21:6; 

32:13 

S Asscbylus: Agamemnon [ 160 - 175 ] 53d-54a 
5 Ecripides: Iphigenia Among the Tauri [ 376 - 
. : 391 } 414b 

. ^ d Herodotus: HUtoryy bk ii, 49d-50a; 60a-d; 

Il8a-c 

^ CratyhtSy 91c-92b; 93d'97d / PkSebuSy 

dOM-dlOa / Lawsy bk x, 7S9d-760c 


6a wU 

8 Aristotlb: bk xn, or 8 [107^1- 

7] 604d<6a5a 

9 Aristotle: PoUthiy bk i, ch 2 fi252^r9'27] 
446a 

16 Kepler: EpkomCy bk iv, 853b-854a; 860a 

18 Augustine: City of Gody bk iv, ca ii, 194c* 
195b; CH 24-25 201c'202a; bk vit, ch 10-12 
250b-251c / Christian Doctriney bk i, ch 6-7 
626a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part i, q i, aa 

9-10 Sd'lOc; Q 3, A I, REP 1-5 14b-15b; a 2, 
REP 1-2 15c-16a,' A 3, rep I 16a-d; q 4, a 1, 
REP I 20d-21b; Q 13 62b-75b; q 14, a 1, rep 
1-2 75d-76c; qq 27-43 153a'237a,c passim; 
Q iD2,‘a I, REP 4 523d'525a; q 113] a 7, rep i 
580b-581a; part i-ii, q 47, a i, rep i 819C' 
820b \ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part 1-11, q 99, 
A 3, REP 3 247a'248a; q 102, a 2, ans 271b- 
272a; part hi, q 2, a 5, ans 715a-71pb; q 16, 
A 3, ANS 798c-799b; part hi suppx-, <^96, a 2, 
ANS 1052a-1053b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy y paradise, iv [28-48] 
Ilia; XXVI [124-138] 147a'b; xxx [34-99J 
152a-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany part i, 54b; 79d'80a; 
part II, 162c-d; part hi, 172d'173a; 181a- 
182c; 183d-184a; partiv, 271c; 272b-c 

25 Montaigne: EssaySy 238d'239b; 256c-d 

28 Harvey : On Animal Generationy 428c-d; 443c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Leamingy 60c-61b 

31 Spinoza: EthicSy part i, prop 17, schol 362C' 
363c; part ii, prop 3, schol 374b-c 

34 Newton: PrincipleSy bk hi, general schol, 
370a 

35 Locke: Human Understandingy bk 1, ch hi, 
sect 17 117a'C; bk h, ch xiii, sect 18 152a'C 

42 Kant: Pure Reasony 176a-b; 192c-d / Judge- 
menty 547b'd; 593c-d; 598b-599b; 599d-600a 

51 Tolstoy; War and PeacCy bk vi, 248d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers KaramazoVy bk xi, 
34Sa-c 

54 Freud; CivUization and Its DiscontentSy 771a'b 
/ New Introductory LectureSy 875d>876b 

63. Natural knowledge; the use of analogies; 
the evidences of nature; the light of 
reason 

Old Testament; Joby 12:7-9; 26:7-14; 36:24- 
42:2 / PsalmSy 8; 19:1-6; 65; 75:1; 95:1-6; 
104; 107; 147:12-20— (D) Psahnsy 8; 18:1-7; 
64; 74:2; 94:1-6; 103; 106; 147 / EedesiasteSy 
3:11; 8:17; 11:5 / Isaiahy 45:5-8-^(D) IsaiaSy 
45:5-8 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Sohmony 13:1-5— (Z^) 
OT, Boo\ of Wisdomy 13:1-5 / Ecclesiasticus, 
16:26-30; 18:4-7; 42:15-43:33— (Z>) OT, 

EcclesiasticuSy 16:26-31; 18:2-6; 42:15-43:37 / 
II MaembeeSy 7:28— (£>) OT, II MacMbeeSy 
7:28 

New Testament: ManheWy 6:26-30 / 
12:24-28 / 1:18-24 



6r(I) OiApTSE 

7 Plato: Tmaeus^ 46Sd-A6^ / Laws, sx vn, 
728b-730c; bx x, 7S8b-759a 

8 A&istotlb: Hemiens, bk u, gb i 375b,d«376a 
/ Metaphysics, br i, ch a [ 982 '> 23 - 983 *iiJ 
501a-b; bk vi, ch i 547b,d-548c esp [ 1026 * 23 - 
331 54Sb'C; BK XI, CH 7 [io 64 ** 6 -I 3 ] 592d-593a 

12 EpxcTETas: Discourses, bk 1, ch 6 110c>112b; 

CH 9, 114C'115a; ch 16-17 121d>124a 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk xii, sect 28 310a 
14 Plutarch: Pericles, 123c'124a / Coriolanus, 
191d-192b / Nicias, 435b-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 1 27a'b; 
BK VI, par 8 37b-c; bk vii, par 1^23 48c'50c; 
BK X, par 8-10 73b'74a; bk xi, par 6 90c'd / 
City of God, bk viii, ch 3 266a-d; bk x, ch 14 
307c>308a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 4 
625b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 2, aa 
1-2 10d'12c; Q 3, a I, REP 1-5 14b'15b; a 3, 
REP I 16a‘d; a 4, rep 2 16d-17c; a 6, rep i 
18c-19a; q 12, a 4 53b>54c; aa 12-13 60d'62b; 
Q 32, A 1 175d'178a; Q 50, a 2, ans 270a'272a; 
Q 65, a I, REP 3 339b'340b; q 79, a 9, ans 
422b<423d; Q 86 , a 2, rep 1 462a>463a; q 88 , 

A 2, rep 4 471c-472c; a 3 472c-473a; q 94, a 1 
501d-503a; q 103, a i, ans 528b>529a; part 

i- ii, Q 5, a 5, ANS 640b'641a; q 14, a i, rep 2 
677b'678a; q 17, a 8, rep 2 692a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 61, 

A 5, ANS 58b'59d; q 66, a 5 79b'80c; q 68, a i, 
ANS and rep 2 87c-89c; q 90, a 4, rep i 207d- 
208b; Q 93, A 2 216C'217b; Q 94, a 2, ans 221d' 
223a; Q 99, a 3, rep 3 247a'248a; Q 100, a i 
251b'252a; q 109, a i, rep i 338b'339c; part 

ii- ii, Q I, A 5, REP 4 383b'384b; q 4, a 7, ans 
407d'409a; q 10, a 12, rep 4 436b-437d; q 27, 
A 3, rep 2 522C'523b; a 4, rep 3 523c'524a; 
A 6, rep 3 524c>525c; part hi, q 3, a 3, 
ANS 724c-725b; q 12, a 3, rep 2 778b-'779a; 
part III SUPPL, Q 91, A I, ANS 1016b'1017c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, hi [ 34- 
45] 56b; PARADISE, IV [28-48] 111a; x [1-27] 
120b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 54b-c; 66a>c; 78d- 
79a; 79d'80b; SSa-b; part ii, 137b-c; 149c-d; 
160b; 163a>b; part hi, 165a-167b; 172d- 
173a; 183d>184a; 241a'242a 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 98b'99a;209a'd;212a'd; 

238c-239c; 246a*d; 251c-252b; 267c'268a 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 421d; 429b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 2c-4c; 17b- 
20a; 38a; 39d-40a; 41b-d; 55b-c; 96c-97c esp 
96d-97a / New Atlantis, 203a-b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43c; part iv, 
52a-d / Meditations, 69a-71a,c passim; 71d- 
72b; iii-iv, 81d-89b; v 93a-96a / ejections 
and Replies, 110c-114c; 120c-122b; 127a-c; 
prop i-in 132b-133a; 140b; 158b-161d; 
168d-169a; 211c-212a; 212c-213a; 213d-214a; 
215b-c; 232b; 283d-284a; 284d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part n, def x 373a; prop 
45'S7 390a-39la; part iv, prop 28 43lc; prop 
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3^37* bisMONST434a-d; A,ppEmix, xv447b<; 
part V, prop 21-42 458a-^d esp prop 24-2$ 
458d-459jR, PROP 30-33 4S9d-4^, PROP 36 
461a-c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk vn [109-130] 219b- 
220a; bk viii [i 14-130] 234b-235a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 163a-164b / Pest- 
sSes, 229 213a-b; 242-253 2l7b-220a; 265-290 
221b-225a; 557-567 272b-273b 

34 Newton: ^inciples, bk hi, general schol, 
371a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 1 , ch ix, 
SECT 12, 107c-d; ch hi, sect 7-18 113d- 
117c; BK II, CH VII, SECT 6 132d; ch xvii, 
sect I 167d'168a; sect 17 172b-c; sect ao, 
173a; ch xxni, sect 33-37 212d'214b; bk 
III, ch VI, SECT II 271b-d; bk iv, chx 349c- 
354c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 29-33 
418C'419a; sect 146-156 442a-444d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii, div 14 
456b; sect xi 497b>503c passim; sect xii, 
DIV 132, 509c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 186c-d 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 437a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 12d-13B; 200d; 
308b'309c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 33a-d; 173b<192d / Prac- 
tical Reason, 320C'321b; 346b-347a; 349b- 
352c; 354d-355d / Intro, Metapkysic of 
Morals, 384a, c / Judgement, 547b'd; 598b- 
599b; 602b^603a; 603b'd; 607d>609b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 159b- 

160a; PART iH, 304d'305b ^ 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [3432-3468] 84a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 217c-d; bk vi, 
248d<249a 

52 Dostoevsky : Brothers Karamazov, bK v, 120d- 
121c 

6 c. Supernatural knowledge 

6 c(l) God as teacher: inspiration and tevdar 
tion 

Old Testament; Genesis, 2:15-17; 3:8-24; 9:1*- 
17; 17:1; 26:24; 35:11; 46:2-3 / Exodus, 3:4- 
6,13-15; 4:10-12; 6:2-8; 20:1-7; 24:12; 29:45- 
46; 33:11-34:8 / Leviticus, 11:44^5; 18:1-2 
/ Numbers, 12:1-8; 15:41 / Deuteronomy, 
4:1-5,10-13,32-36; 5:4-11; 18:18-22; 29:29 / 
/ Kings, 3:5-15; 8:35-36— (D) III 3:5- 
*5; 8:35-36/70^, 33; 35:10-11; 38- 

42 / Psalms, 25:3-5,8-12; 32:8-9; 94:10-13; 
1 19; 143 esp 143:8-10— (D) Psalms, 244-5,8- 
12; 31:8-9; 93:10-13; 118; 142 esp 142:^x07 
31:^9; 93:10-13; 118; 142 esp x42:$*-i0 / 
Proverbs, 2:5-6; 6:23 / Isaiah, 

28:9-13; 48:3-8— (D) ludas, 6:1-9; u!t-3; 
28:9-13; 48:3-8 / Daniel, 2 ; 4^(D) pauki^ 2; 
3:98-4:34 //o^, 2:28-^29 

Apocrypha: Eedesia^kus, 17.3-14— fjttV 
EedeHomeus, V]X^i 2 
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(6c» Supernatural knowledge. 6c(l) God as 
teacher: m^iration revelation^ 

New Testament: Matthew passim, esp 4:23, 
7:28-29, 10:1-20, 11:25-27, 13:1-23, 17:5, 
28:18-20 / passim, csp 1:1-11, 4:1-2 / 
Lul^ passim, csp 2:41-50, 3:21-22, 8:4-15, 
9:34-35, 10:21-22 / John passim, csp 3:2, 
5:31-47, 10:26-27, 12:23-30, 15:15, 16:25-29, 
! ActSy'iT.'iy-i^l Rornam^i\i’h-‘3.o\ 10:17 
! I Corinthians, 2; 12:1-8 / Galatians, 1:11-12 / 
Ephesians, 1 .*9,17; 3 :i-5 / II Timothy, 3 :i5-i6 / 
Hebrews, i :i-3; 2 .3-4 / 7 Peter, i :i 0-12,22-25 / 
77 Peter, i :i9-2i / 7 John, 2:20-27 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 11, par 7 lOb'C; 
BK IV, par 30-31 26b-27a: bk vi, par 8 37b-c; 
BK IX, par 23-25 68a'c; bk xi, par 2-5 89c- 
90c; BK xm, par 16-18 114d-115c / City of 
God, BK VII, CH 30 261 b-d; bk x,CHi3307b'C; 
BK XI, CH 2-4 323a'324d; bk xix, ch 18 
523a-b; ch 22 525b-c; bk xx, ch 28 556c- 
557a / Christian Doctrine, bk 11, ch 15 643c- 
644a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i 3a' 
10c; Q 3, A 1, REP 1-5 14b'15b; q 8, a 3, rep 4 
36b'37c; Q 12, a 13 61c-62b; q 32 175d-180d; 
Q 46, A 2 253a-255a; q 57, a 3, rep i 297b- 
298a; Q 68, a i, ans 354a-355c; q 89, a i, rep 3 
473b-475a; a 2, rep 3 475a-d; q 94, a 3 504a' 
505a; Q 104, a 4, ans 538a-c; q 105, a 3 540c- 
541b; Q 106, A 3, ANS and rep 2 547c-548b; 
Q 113, A 1, REP 2 576a-d; q 117, a i, rep i 
595d-597c; a 2, rep 2 S97c-598c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 63, 
a 3 65a-d; q 68 87c-96c; q 91, aa 4-5 210C' 
212c; Q 98, AA 2-6 240c-245b; q 100, a 3, ans 
253a-d; q ioi, a 2, rep i 267a-268a; qq 106- 
107 321a'330d; Q iii, a 4 354c-355d; Q 112, 
a 5, ANS 359c-360c; part ii-ii, q i, a 7, rep 3 
385c'387a; Q 2, a 10, ans 399b'400b; q 4, a 4, 
rep 3 405a-406a; q 6, a i, ans 413d-414c; 
PART hi, q i, a 3, ANS 704d'706a; q 3, a 8 
729b-730b; 0 7, a 7 750a-d; q ii, a 6, rep z 
775d-776b; q 12, a 3, ans and rep 1-2 778b' 
779a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxx- 
xxxiii 99b-105d passim; paradise, xix [1-99] 
135a-136a; xxiv [52-147] 143b-144a; xxv [64- 
96] 145a-b; xxvi [25-45] 146a'b 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Tale [15,787-816] 
467a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 83 a'b; part 11, 
137 b- 138 b; 160 b; part in, 165 a- 167 b; 176 d' 
177 c; 181 a'^ 186 c; 205 b'd; conclusion, 281 d' 
282 a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 212a; 238 c' 239 c; 267 c' 
268 a; 273 a-b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 19 b-c; 38a; 
54 b-c; 95 d' 101 d esp 95 d- 96 c / New Atlantis, 
203a'C 

^31 Descartes : Discourse, part i, 43 c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [joSJ-bk viii 


[653] 182 a- 246 a csp bk viii [283-477] 238 b- 
242 a; bk xi [99]-bk xu [649] 301 b' 333 a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 185 205 a; 585-588 277 a-b; 
642-692 290 b- 301 a; 881 345 b / Vacuum, 
355 b / Geometrical Demonstration, 440 a'b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch ix, 
SECT 23 291b-c; BK IV, ch vii, SECTii,340b-c; 
ch XVI, SECT 14 371b-c; ch xviii-xix 380d' 
388d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
132, 509c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 333d; 366c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline arid Fall, 201a; 307d-308a; 
346b-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 227d-iU8a; 231a-d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 455a-c 1 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 394a-b; 481d-482a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 157 c-d; 
159b'160a; part hi, 306c-d \ 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bkj, 50b^ 

52 Dostoevsky : Brothers Karamazov, b^c v, 1 2 7b- 
137c; bk VI, 150d-153d 

6c(2) The light of faith 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 44-50 esp 44:20, 45:4, 
46:15, 49:10, 50:28-29— (D) OT, Ecdesiasti- 
cus, 44-50 csp 44:21, 45:4, 46:17-18, 49:12, 
50:30-31 

New Testament: Lu^e, 8:4-17 / John, 6:28- 
40; 10:37-38; 12:44-46; 14:1,7-11; 16:27-31; 
20:24-29 / Romans, 3:21-5:2; 10:14-17 / 
II Corinthians, 4:3-6 / I Thessalonians, 2:13 / 
Hebrews, 4:2; ii / / Peter, i :7-9, 21-23 / 1 
2:20-29; 5:4-10 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par i la-b; bk 
IV, par 25 25c; bk vi, par 6-8 36c-37c; bk vii, 
par 16 48c'49a; bk xhi, par 19 115c'd / City of 
God, BK x, ch 1-2 298b,d-300a; bk xi, ch 2 
323a-c; bk xix, ch 18 523a-b; bk xxi, ch 5 
563d-564d; bk xxii, ch 4-5 588b-590a; ch 7 
591c-d / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 15 628b'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, 
A 2, REP I lld-12c; Q 32, A 1, ANS 175d-178a; 
Q 46, A 2, ANS 253a'255a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 62, 
AA 3-4 61c-63a; q 65, aa 4-5 73d-75a; q 66, 
A 6 80c-81b; q 67, a 3 83b-84d; a 5 85d-86d; 
q 100, A 4, REP I 253d-255a; q 108, a 2, rep 1 
332b-333d; Q no, a 3, rep i 350a-d; a 4, ans 
350d'351d; part 11-11, qq 1-16 3^a-456d; 
Q 45, A I, rep 2 598d-599d; part hi, q 14, a 1, 
ans 784b-785c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, ii I34-45I 
108 a; XXIV 142 d- 144 b 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's TtfZc 463b-471b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 66 a'c; part 11, 
137b-d; 149c-d; 160b; part iii, 165b-c; 172d' 
173a; 209b; 209d; 241a-242a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 98b'99a; 209a'd; 212a-d; 
238c-239c; 267c'268a; 294a'b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 19 b'C; 95 d- 
96 c / Novum Oiganum, bk i, aph 65 114 b'C 



6c(i) to 6c(4) Chapter 29: GOD 587 


31 Descartes: BuleSy in, 4 d- 5 a / Discourse^ 
PART I, 43 c / Meditations^ 69 a' 71 a,c passim; 
111, 88 d> 89 a / Objections and Replies^ 125 c- 
126 b; 168 c> 169 a; 232 b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost^ bk xii [552-587] 331 a- 
332 a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters^ 147 b; 163 a- 164 b / 
PenseeSy 229 213 a-b; 242-290 217 b- 225 a; 425 
243 b- 244 b; 523 264 a; 561-567 272 b' 273 b; 
794-796 327 b; 880-881 34 Sb 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk iv, ch xvi, 
SECT 14 371b'C; ch xvii, sect 24 380c-d; 
CH xviii-xix 380d-388d passim 
35 Hume: Human Understandings sect x, 01 v ioi 
497a-b; sect xii, div 132 , 509c 
37 Fielding: Tom JoneSs 379c-380a 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Falls 190c-191a; 309a-c 
42 Kant: Pure Reasons 242a- 243a / Practical 
Reasons 320C'321b; 345c-d; 353a-354d / 
judgements 599d-600a; 604d'609b csp 606a-d 
44 Boswell: Johnsons 395a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part hi, 306 b- 
307 b; PART IV, 349 b' 350 a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 11 [10,111-121] 246 b- 
247 a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 196a-198b; 
BK XV, 631a-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, BKisllsL-h; 
BK II, 26 b- 27 d; bk hi, 64 c- 67 a; bk v, 127 b- 
137 c passim; bk vii, 177 b’ 180 a; bk xi, 338 a-b 

6 c( 3 ) Mystical experience 
Old Testament: Genesis, 15; 18; 22:9-18; 26:1- 
6,24-25; 28:10-22; 31:11-13; 32:23-32; 46:1-4 
/ Exodus, 3:1-4:17; 19-20; 24 / Numbers, 12; 
22:21-35; 24:12-24 / Joshua, 3:7-8; 5:13-15— 
(D) Josue, 3:7-8; 5:13-16 / Judges, 6:11-26; 13 
! I Samuel, 3— (D) I Kings, ^fl Kings, 3:5-15; 
9:1-9; 19— (D) III Kings, 3:5-15; 9:1-9; 19 / 
/ Chronicles, 17:1-15— (D) / Paralipomenon, 

* 7 **-i 5 f Job, 4:12-21; 33:14-17; 38:1-42:8 / 
Isaiah, 6— (D) Isaias, 6 / Jeremiah, i— (D) 
Jeremias, 1 / Ezekjel csp 1-4, 8-12, 40-48— (D) 
Ezechiel csp 1-4, 8-12, 40-48 / Daniel, 7-12 / 
Amos, 7-8 / TAchariah, Zacharias, 

1-6 

New Testament: Matthew, 1:20-25; 3:16-17; 
17:1-8; 28 / LuJ^s 1:1-38; 2:8-15,25-35; 
9:28-36; 24 / Acts, 2:2-11; 7; 9:1-20; 10 csp 
10:9-20; 11:5-10; 18:9-11; 22:1-21; 23:11; 
26:13-18 / U Corinthians, 12:1-9 / 11 Peter, 
1:17-18 / Rev€lation--{D) Apocalypse 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vh, par i6 48 c- 
49 a; bk viii, par 25-30 60 a- 61 c; bk ix, par 
23-25 68a-c; bk x, par 65 87 d- 88 a / City of 
God, BK IX, CH 16 294 a' 295 a; bk xvi, ch 6 
426 c- 427 a 

W Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, 
All, REP 2 59 d- 60 d; 0 84, a 5 446 c- 447 c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgjca, part i-ii, q 98, 
A 3, REP 2 241 c- 242 b; part ii-ii, Q 180, a 5, 
ANs 611 d- 613 a 


21 Dante: T^rnne Comedy, paradise, 1 [i- 3 i] 
106a-107a; xxi lS8b-139c passim; xxiii [1-69] 
141b-142a; xxx [34-99] 152a-d; xxxii [139]- 
xxxiii [145] 156a-157d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 52a-b; 68d-69b; 
part ii, 137b-138a; 149c-d; 160b; part hi, 
165d-166a; 174b-176d; 183d-185c; conclu- 
sion, 281d-282a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 277-288 222b'224b 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 81a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 476b-477a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 320d-321b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vii, 
189a-191a,c 

6c(4) The beatific vision 

Old Testament: Genesis, 28:10-22; 32:24-30 / 
Exodus, 24 csp 24:9-11; 33:11-23; 34:5-7 / 
Numbers, 12:6-8 / Deuteronomy, 34:10 / Job, 
19:26-27; 42:5 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 43:30-31— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 43:32-35 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:8 / John, 1:18 / 
Acts, 7:55-57 / I Corinthians, 13:12 / // Corin- 
thians, 5:6-^; 12:1-4 / ^ Timothy, 6:13-16 / 
I John, 3 :2-3 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ix, par 25 68c / 
City of God, bk xii, ch 20, 355b; bk xxii, 
CH 29 614b'616d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12 
50b>62b; q 26, a 3 ISla-c; q 60, a 5, rep 5 
313b-314c; q 62, a i, ans 317d'318c; a 2, 
ANs 318d'319c; q 84, a 5 446C'447c; q 89, a 2, 
REP 3 475a-d; q 93, a 8, rep 4 499b-500c; 
q 94, A 1 501d'503a; q zoo, a 2, ans 521C'522b; 
part i-ii, q 3, a 8 628d'629c; q 4, aa 2-3 
630b'631d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 67, 
a 3, contrary 83b'84d; a 4 84d'85d; a 6, 
REP 3 87a'c; q 69, a 2, rep 3 97b-98c; a 4, 
ans and rep 3 lOOc-lOlc; q 98, a 3, rep a 
241C'242b; part ii-ii, q i, a 8, ans 387a<388c; 
q 8, A 7, ans 421d'422c; q 9, a 4, rep 3 425d- 
426c; Q i8q, a 5 611d-613a; part hi, q i, a 3, 
rep i 704d'706a; q 9, a 2, ans and rep 3 764c- 
765a; part hi suppl, q 72, a i, ans and rep 1 
917c-919a; q 82, a 3, rep 4 971a'972d; q 84, 
a 2, ANS and rep 4 984c>985d; q 87, a 3, ans 
999d'1000c; q 90, a 3 1014d'10l6a; Q 92 
1025b'1037c; q 98, a 5, ans 1075b-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i [1-12] 
106a; 11 [37-451 108a; v [1-12] 112a-b; vi [lo- 
21] 113d; XIV [28-51] 127b; xv [28-84] 128c- 

' 129b; XXI [52-102] 138d-139b; xxvi [103-108) 
146d447a; xxviii [106-114] 150a; xxxii[i39}- 
xxxHi [1451 156a-157d 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, par 10, 499b-500a; 
par 103 549b-550a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 65a-b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, iii, 88d-89a 

32 Milton: On Time [9-22] 12a-b / Paradise 
Lost, BK 111 [256-265] 141a 



58« THE GREAT 

I 4 Doctrifies common to thn Jewish, Moham- 
medan, «a4Chriscuia conceptionai^ God 
and His relation to the world and man 

7^ Creation 

Old Testament: Genesis^ 1-2; 5:1-2 / Exodus ^ 

20:11 / / SamueU 2:8— (/)) I Kings^ 2:8 / 
Nehemiahy 9:6— (D) II Esdrasy 9:6 / Job, 9:1- 
13; 10:8-13; 12:7-10; 26:7-14; 28:24-27; 
37:14-38:41 csp 38:4-11 / Psalmsy 8 csp 8:5; 
19:1-^; 24:1-2; 33; 74:16-17; 89:11-12; 90:2; 
95-I-7; 96:51 102:25-28; 104; 119:73,90; 
121:2; 136:5-9; 139:14-16; 146:5-6; 148-- 
(D) Psalmsy 8 esp 8:6-7; 18:1-7; 23:1-2; 32; 

73 .'16-17; 88 :i2-i3 ; 89 :2 ; 94 :i-7 ; 95 :5 ; 101 :26- 
29; 103; 118:73,90; 120:2; 135:5-9; 138:14-16; 
145:5-6; 148 / ProverbSy 3:19-20; 8:22-31 / 
l^clesiastesy 3:11 / Isaiahy 40:26-28; 42:5-8; 
44:24-28; 45:5-13; 48:12-16; 51:12-16; 64:8; 
65:17— (D) Isaiasy 40:26-28; 42:5-8; 44:24- 
28; 45:5-13; 48:12-16; 51:12-16; 64:8; 65:17 
/ Jeremiahy 10:11-13; 27:5; 3i:35; 5*:*5-i6— 

(D) JoremiaSy 10:11-13; 27:5; 31:35; 51:15-16 
/ AmoSy 4:13; 5:8 / Jonahy 1:9— (JD) JonaSy 
1:9 / Zechariahy 12:1— (Z)) ZachariaSy 12:1 
Apocrypha: Judithy 16:14— (D) OT, Judithy 
16:17 / Rest of Esthety 13:10— (D) OT, Esthery 
13:10 / Wisdom of Solomoriy 1:14; 2:23; 6:7; 
9:1,9; 11:17,24— (D) OT, Boo\ of Wisdomy 
1:14; 2:23; 6:8; 9:1,9; 11:18,25 / Eccle- 
stastkusy 17:1-9; 18:1-5; 23:19-20; 24:8-9; 
33:9->3: 39:16-35; 42:i5-43:33-(i>) OT, 
Ecclesiasticusy 17:1-8; 18:1-5; 23:27-29; 

24:12-14; 33:10-14; 39:21-4*; 42:15-43:37 / 

Song of Three Childreny 34-60— (/>) OT, 
Daniely 3:56-82 / Bel and Dragony 5— (jD) 

OT, Daniely 14:4 / // MaccabeeSy 7:23,28— 

(jD) OT, II MachabeeSy 7:23,28 
New Testament: Johny 1:1-10 / ActSy 14:14-15; 
17:23-27 / Romans y 1 : 19-20 / Colossiansy 1 :i2- 
17 / Hcbrewsy 1:10; 3:4; 11:3 / II Peter y 3:5 / 
Revelationy 4:11; 10:6; 14:7— (Z>) Apocalypsey 
4:11; 10:6; 14:7 

18 Augustine: Confessions y bk vii, par 7 45 a'd; 

BK XI, par 5-1 1 90 b' 92 b; bk xii-xiii 99 b' 

125 a, c / City of Gody bk vii, ch 29 261 a'b; bk 
vm, CH 9-12 270 d' 273 a; bk x, ch 31 319 b'd; 

BK xi, CH 4-34 324 a' 342 a,c; bk xii 342 b,d' 
360 a, c csp CH 1-2 342 b,d' 343 d, ch 4-5 344 b' 
345 b, CH 9-27 347 b' 360 a,c; bk xiii, ch 24 
373 d- 376 a,c; bk xxii, ch 1 586 b,d' 587 b; 
ch 24, 609 G- 610 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa TheologtcUy part 1, q 7, 

A 2, REP 3 31 d' 32 c; 0 8, a 1 34 d- 35 c; a 2, ans 
35 C' 36 b; a 3, ans and rep i 36 b' 37 c; Q 9, a 2, 
ans 39 c- 40 d; q 21, a 4, ans and rep 4 126 C' 
127 c; QQ 44-46 238 a' 255 d; q 50, a i , ans 269 b' 
270 a; a 3, ans 272 a' 273 b; Q 56, a 2, ans and 
rep 4 292 d' 294 a; Q 57, a 2, ans and rep 2 
29 Sd- 297 a; q 61 314 d- 317 c; qq 65-74 539 a- 

r 377 a, c; q 75, a 6, rep 1-2 383 c- 384 c; q 84, 

A 3, REP 2 443 d- 444 d; QQ 90-93 480 c' 501 c; 


DKEAS 

Q 94, A 3, ANt S 04 a- 505 a; q 104, a x csp rsp 4 
534 C' 535 c; aa 3-^4 537 b- 538 c; q irS, aa 2-3 
601 C' 604 b; Q 119, a i, ans 604 c- 607 b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologicay part ii-ii, q 24, 
A 5, ANS 492 b' 493 d; part hi, q 2, a 7 718 b'd; 
Q 3, A 8, rep 2 729 b' 730 b; q 6, a 3, rep 2 
742 a- 743 a 

21 Dahtu : Divine Comedy y purgatory, xxv [58- 
78] 92a; xxviii [91-96] 97 a; paradise, vii 
[64-75] 115d'H6a; [121-148] llOb-c; x [1-27' 
120b'C; xiii [52-87] 126a'b; xix [40-51] 13Sc; 
xxix [1-48] 150b'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviaihany part ii, 162 b; part hi, 
188 d. ; 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Leamitigy 17 b'd / 
Novum Organumy bk 11, aph 15 149 a 

31 Descartes: DiscoursCy part v, p4d'56a / 

Meditationsy ni-iv, 87a'90b / elections and 
ReplieSy prop hi 132d'133a; 1^7d'138a; 
140b'C; 214a'C; 229C'd \ 

31 Spinoza: EthieSy part i, prop 17 , sc^ol 362c- 
363c; appendix, 370C'372d passim; part iv, 
prop 68 , scHOL 445a'b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [6-10] 93b; [650- 
659] 107b; BK II [345-353I 118b-119a; bk hi 
[5^134] 136b'138a; [708-735] ISOb-lSlb; bk 
IV [720-735] 168a'b; bk v [468-505) ISSb- 
186a; [577-599] 187b'188a; [800-863] 192b' 
194a; bk vii [59-640] 218b'231a csp [139-161] 
220a' b, [216-550] 221b'229a; bk viii [452- 
499] 242a'243a 

33 Pascal: PensSeSy 482 258 a 

35 Locke: Civil Governmenty ch vi, sect 56-57 
36d'37b / Human Understandingy bk 11 , 
CH XV, sect 12 , 165c; bk iv, ch x, sect 15 
352d'353a; sect 18-19 353C'354c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledgey sect 46 
421b'C 

35 Hume: Human Understandingy sect xii, div 
132, 509 d [fn i] 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of LawSy bk i, la-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 228a 

42 Kant: Pure Reasouy 81 d' 82 a / Judgement y 594d 
[fn i] 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History y part i, 245d- 
246a; part iv, 361a 

47 Goethe ; Fausty prologue [243-270] 7 a'b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species y 239C'243d 

54 Freud: New Introductory LectureSy 875 d' 876 a 

lb. Providence 

Old Testament: Genesisy 1-3; 6-9 esp 8:21-22; 
12-13 esp 12:1-3, 12:7, 13:14-18; 15 csp i5-*i3' 
21; 17-18; 21-22 esp 22:15-18; 26:1-41,22-25; 
28:10-22; 35:9-15; 37-50 csp 45:7-8 / ExoduSy 
3; i 3 aw? 7 ; 1 ^oV 4 o: 34 - 38 -(« 

ExoduSy 3 ; 12 ; 13 : 21 - 17 : 7 ; i 9 '* 2 o; 40 : 32 - 36 / 
NumberSy 9 : 15 - 23 ; 12 ; 22-24 / T>euteronomy 
4 : 1 - 40 ; 6-11 ; 29-33 fjoshuay x-ii ; 23 - 24 -(^) 
JosuCy x-ix; 23-24 / JudgeSy 1-16 / / Samuch 
8 - 10 ; i 5 -i 6 ^(Z>) I KingSy 8 - 10 ; t 5 -i 6 / B 
Samuely 7 — (D) 11 KsngSy jf I KsagCy it\ i3r^ 



H Chattbil 2)1 

passim— (i>) 111 xi; 13-22 passim / 11 

Kmgs passim— (D) IV Kings passim / / Chron- 

. idcs^ 17:3-15— (D) I Faraltpomenon, 17:3-15 / 

// Chronicles, 11-36 passim— (D) U Paralipo- 
menon, 11-36 passim / £tfA^fr csp 4:13-14— 

(D) 1:1-10:3 csp 4:13-14 t Job csp 

I- 2, 24, 27, 38-41 / passim, csj^ 3-4, 

9^11, 13, 17-18, 65, 77, 104— (D) Psalms pas- 
sim, csp 3-4, 9-10, 12, 16-17, 64. 76, 103 / 
Proverbs, 16:33 / Ecclesiastes, 3; 7:13-15; 8-9; 

II- I2 / 36-37; 46; 51— (D) 36- 

37; 46; 51/ Jeremiah, 17:5-8; 18-19; 31; 45— 

(£)) Jeremias, 17:5-8; 18-19; 3i» 45 / 
passim, csp 3:1-4 13, 6:1-28— (Z7) Daniel, 1:1- 
3 :23 passim, csp 3 .*1-23 ; 3 :9i-i2 .*13 passim, csp 
3:91-100, 6:1-28 / Jonah csp i, 4— (D) Jonas 
csp 1, 4 / Maktchi, 1 :2-3— (D) Malachias, i -.2-3 

Apocrypha: Tobit-^(P) OT, Tobias I Judith csp 
5-6, 8-16— (D) OT, Judith csp 5-6, 8-16 / 

Rest of Esther— (fl) OT, Esther, 10:4-16:24 / 
Wisdom of Solomon, 14:1-3— (D) OT, Boo\of 
Wisdom, 14 :i-3 / Ecclesiasticus, 15 :ii-2o— (D) 

OT, Ecclesiasticus, 15:11-22 / 5o«jg^ of Three 
Children— {D) OT, Daniel, 3:24-90 / Susanna 
—(D) OT, Daniel, 13:1-64 / Be/ Dragon 
—(D) OT, Daniel, 13:65-14:42 / / Maccabees, 
3:13-26— (D) OT, / Machabees, 3:13-26 / 

II Maccabees, 6:1-16— (D) OT, II Machabees, 

6:i-i6 

New Testament: Matthew, 6:25-34; 7:7-11; 10 
csp 10:17-20, 10:29-33; 23:37 / 11:1-13; 

12:1-34; 21:12-19 / John, 6:22-71 csp 6:40, 
6:44-45, 6:64-65— (D) John, 6:22-72 csp 
6:40, 6:44-45, 6:65-66 / 1:15-26; 6:8- 

7:60; 13:48— (D) 1:15-26; 6:8-7:59; 

13:48 / Romans, 8:28-11:36; 13:1-2 / BpAe- 
1:4-2:10; 4:1-7 / Philippians, 2:12-13 / 

II Timothy, 1:9 / Hebrews, 1:1-3; 13:5-6 / 

7 Bff/er, i :i-5 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ix, par i 61c-d / 

C//;/ ^ Goi/, BK I, CH 8-9 133ad35a; bk iv, ch 
33 206c-d; BK V, ch 1 207d*208c; ch 8-h 
212C'216d; ch 19 224b'^225b; ch 21-22 226a' 
227a; bk x, ch 14-17 307c-310b; bk xi, ch 22 
333d^4c; bk xxi, ch 27 359c-360a,c; bk xiv, 

CH 27 396c-397a; bk xxii, ch i 586b,d'587b / 
Christum Doctrine, bk ii, ch 27 650a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 3, a i, 

REP I 14b'15b; q 8, a 3, ans 36b-37c; q 13, 

A 8, ANS and rbp i 70d'71b; Q 15, a 3, rep 4 
93b'94a; qq 22-24 127 g' 143 c; q 96, a 1, ans 
and REP 2 SlOb'Sllb; part i-m, q 9, a 6, rep 3 
Oeaa-d 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 93, 

A 5, REP 3 219a'd; part xi-n, Q 1, a 7, ans 
385c-387a; q 25, a ii, rep 3 508d'509c; part 
HI, Q 61, A I, ANS B55a-^d; part hi suppl, q 69, 

A 3, ANS 887d-689c; Q 71, a 5, ans 905c'908b; 

Q 77» A X, ANB 943a-944d; Q 78, a 3, ans 950b- 
951a 

21 Dante; Dime Comedy , hbw-i vu I61-96] 
1 Q>-;c;^pa!Rax»$B 9 X [94-143] 107b^d; vx [i-iix] 
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113c-U4d; vnx [85-148] 117c-119c; xI-^^x 
12^-125a csp XI [28-39] 122b, xii [37-45] 
I24a; xx [31-138] 137a-138a 

22 Chaucer: Troihts and Cressida, bk tv, stanza 
138-154 106b-108b / Knight* s TVifc [1251-1267] 
180b; [1663-1672] 187b / Tale of Man of Law 
236b>255b csp [4869-4924] 242b'243b, [5247- 
5253] 249b / Friar's Tale [7064-7085] 281a'b 
/ Frankin' s Tale [11,177-206] 353b^354a / 
Monl(s Tale [14,021-052] 434b-435a; [14,149^ 
252] 437a'438b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 53d; part 11, 
113b-c; 160a; 162b; part iv, 254b; 271b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 98b'99a 

26 Shakespeare : Richard III, act ii, sc ii [77- 
95] 120b'C 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act v, sc 11 [i-n] 
67d'68a; [47-53] 68b-c; [230-235] 70a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part 11, 408c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 19d; 38a / 
Hovum Organum, bk i, aph 93 125d'126a 

32 Milton: Sonnets, xvi 66b-67a / Paradise Lost, 
BK III [80-134I 137ad38a / Samson Agqnistes 
[210-214] 344a; {373-380] 347b-348a; [667- 
709] 354a'355a / Areopagitica, 394b'395b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 619-641 284b'290a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 3 
405b-c; sect 60-66 424b-426a; sect 93-94 
431b«'C; sect 105-107 433b'434a; sect 146- 
155 442a-444c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, mv 
54-57 474b'475d; sect xi, div 108 500b'd 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 75c-d; 377C'378a 

38 Rousseau; Inequality, 331C'd / Social Con» 
tract, BK HI, 414d; bk iv, 437d-'438b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 292d'294a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 542a'b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 95c>d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 158c- 
160b; 168d-'170b; part iv, 321 b-c; 368d- 
369a,c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 85a; 237a; 396b- 
397a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 272a'b; bk 
XX, 342a-344b; 357b-358b; bk x, 447c-448a; 
465c>467c passim; bk xzi, 553b; bk xiiz, 
563a>b; bk xv, 619d'620a; esia-c; epii.ogue 
1, 650b'C; epilogue ii, 675a-677b; 680bHc; 
684b'd 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov,viLy,\21h- 
137c passim; bk xi, 343b'C 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 771a-b 

7c* Divine government and law 

Old Testament: Genesis, 9:1-7 / Exodus, 12-155 
15:18; 19-31 csp 2011-17; 34-^35 / Levitt 
passim / Numbers passim, csp 5^x0, 15* 18-19^ 
27-30, 35-36 / Deuteronomy passim, csp 5:6-21 
/ 1 Chronicles, 2^:11-12— (p) I Pasttdij^nnenon^ 
29:11-12 / Job, / 

. Psalms, 1; 10:16; 19:7-1^; 37:30-31; 40:8; 
47; 591*3; 68:7; 72:8; 78:1-8; 89530-32; 931 
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(7. Doctrines common to the Jewish, Mohamme* 
dan, and Christian conceptions of God and 
His relation to the world and man* 7c* 
Divine government and law.) 

96:10-13; 97:1-2; 99:1; 103:19-22; 119 pas- 
sim; 145:11-13— (D) Psalms^ i; 9:16; 18:8- 
15; 36:30-31; 39:8-9; 46; 58:14; 65:7; 71:8; 
77:1-8; 88:31-33; 92; 95:10-13; 96:1-2; 
98:1; 102:19-22; 118 passim; 144:11-13 / 
Ecclesiastes^ 12:13-14 / Isaiah, 51:4-^; 52:7— 
{D) Isaias, 51 :4-8; 52 ly / Jeremiah, 31-34— (Z>) 
Jeremias, 31-34 / Ezehjel, 18— (D) Ezechiel, 18 
/ Daniel, 4; 7:27— (£)) Daniel, 3:98-4:34; 
7:27 / Amos, 2:1-8 / Malachi, 1:14— (D) 
Malachias, 1:14 

Apocrypha: Bel and Dragon, 5— (D) OT, Daniel, 
14:4 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:17-20 / Lu^e, 
16:17 / Romans passim, esp 2:11-16, 7:21-25, 
8:7 / / Timothy, 1:17 / Hebrews, 1:8; 8:10; 
10:16 / James, 2:8-12 / Revelation, 11:15-18; 
19:6— (D) Apocalypse, 11:15-18; 19:6 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 11, par 9, lOd; par 
14 12a'b; bk 111, par 13-17 16c-18a / City of 
God, BK V, CH II 216c-d; bk vii,ch 30 261b'd; 
BK IK, CH 22 296d-297a; bk x, ch 13-15 307b- 
308b; CH 17 309c-310b; bk xi, ch 18 331d- 
332a; ch 22 333d-334c; bk xii, ch 5 345a-b; 
BK XIX, ch 12-15 517b-521c; ch 21 524a-525a; 
ch 23-25 525c-528d; ch 27 529a'd; bk xxii, 
ch 1-3 586b,d-588b; ch 24 609a-612a pas- 
sim 

19 Aquinas : 5 ^ 172^0 Theologica, part i, q 2, a 3, 
ANS 12 c-* 14 a; q 21, a i, ans 124 b- 125 b; a 2, 
ANS 125 c-d; Q 26, A 4, ans 151 c' 152 a,c; q 47, 
A 3, rep I 258 c- 259 a; Q 63, a 7, ans 331 c- 
332 b; Q 65, A 3, REP 1 341 C' 342 b; q 83, a 1, 
REP 3 436 d- 438 a; qq 103-119 528 a- 608 d; 
PART i-il, Q 10, A 4, ANS 665 d' 666 a,c; q 17, 
A 8, REP 2 692 a'C; q 19, a 4 705 b-c; a 6, ans 
and REP 2 707 a- 708 a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 71, 
A 2, rep 4 106d'107c; a 6 llOb-lllb; q 72, a 2, 
ans 112b-113a; a 4, ans IHa-llSa; q 74, a 8, 
REP I 134b'136a; q 91, aa 1-2 208b-209d; aa 
4-5 210c-212c; q 93 215b,d'220d; Q 97, a 3, 
ans and rep i 237b'238b; a 4, rep 3 238b- 
239b; QQ 98-108 239b-337d; part ii-ii, q 23, 
A 6, ANS 487a'd; q 187, a 5, rep 3 671d'673b; 
part III, Q 60, A 4, REP 2 849c-850b; part hi 
SUPPL, Q 69, A I, ANS 885c-886c; q 72, a 2, 
ANS 919a-920c 

21 Dante: Comedy, hell, vii [70-76] 10b; 
XI 15a'16b; purgatory, xvi [52-105] 77b-d; 
PARADISE, I [94-142] 107b-d; 11 [112-148] 
109a'b; iii [34-^]109d-110b; x [1-27] 120b-c; 
xxvii [100I-XXV111 [139] 148b-150b; xxxix 
137-84] lS5a-c 

22 Chaucer: KnighPs Tale [1663-1672] 187b / 
M(ml(s Tale [14,221-228] 438a'b / Canon's 
Yeoman's Tale [16,935-949] 487a 


23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part i, 95d-96b; part ii, 
136d-138b; 159d-164a,c; part 111, 167b-c; 
171a-172a; 177c-180a; 199b-204a; 216b-219d; 
240a-241a; 245c-246a,c; part iv, 247a-249b; 
272b-c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 491d-492a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 71a-b; 
94b-c; lOOd 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 54 c; 55b / 
Objections and Replies, 229c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 3, schol 374b'C 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [237-249] 116b; 
[310-328] 118a; bk hi [274-343] 141b-143a esp 
[3^7""333l 142b; bk v [600-615] 188b; bk vi 
[169A88] 200a; bk vii [139-173] |220a-221a; 
[550-609] 229a-230b; bk xii [223-:L8] 324a-b 
/ Samson Agonistes [667-673] 354a^ 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 876 345a \ 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk^i, ch ii, 
sect 5-6 105a-c; bk ii, ch xxviii', sect 8 
230a; bk iv, ch hi, sect 28-29 322a'3^3a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 29-33 
418c-419a; sect 51-53 422d-423a; sect 57 
423d'424a; sect 60-66 424b-426a; sect 93- 
94 431b-c; sect 105-107 433b-434a; sect 
146-155 442a-444c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
54-57 474b-475d; sect viii, Div 78-81 485c- 
487a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 261b-266b esp 
261b-262a, 266b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 20a-d 

38 Montesquieu : Spirit of Laws, bk i, la'2b; 
bk xii, 85d-86a; bk xxvi, 214b,d-215a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 252c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 237b; 238b'240b / Judge- 
ment, 594d [fn i] 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 158 c- 
160b; 168d-170b; part hi, 309d-310a; part 
iv, 368d-369a,c 

52 Dostoevsky : Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim 

Id. Grace 

Old Testament: Psalms, 84:11— (D) Psalms, 
83:12 / Proverbs, 3:1-4,21-26 / Jeremiah, 31:18 
—(D) Jeremias, 31:18 / Lamentations, 5:21 / 
Zechariah, 12:10— (D) Zacharias, 12:10 

New Testament: John, 1:11-18 / Acts, 4:33 / 
Romans passim, esp 1:3-5, 3:1-6:23, 11:5-7 / 
/ Corinthians, 2:11-3:10; 15:9-10 / // Corin- 
thians, i; 4-6; 8:7-9; 9:5-15; 12 / Galatians 
/ Ephesians / Philippians, 2:12-13; 4:13 / 
// Thessalonians, 2:15-16 / // Timothy esp 
1 :8-9 / Titus, 2:9-3:7 / Hebrews, 2:9; 12:14-29 
/ James, 4:6 / 7 Peter passim, esp i, 5:5 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 5-^ 2b-c; 
bk II, par 15 12b-c; bk’vi, par 4 36a-b / City 
of God, BK xiii, ch 3-5 361a>362c; ch 7 362d' 
363b; ch 14-15 366b>d; ch 20 370c-371a; bK 
xin, ch 23-BK xzv, ch 1 372a-377a; bk xiVi 
CH 26 395d>396c; ch 27, 397a; bk xv,«h 1'3 
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397b4‘399c; bk xvi, ch 26-27 438c>439d; 
BK XXI, CH 15-16 S72c>574a; bk xxii, ch 22 
606d'608b csp 608a-b / Christian Doctrine^ 
BK I, ch I 624b, d 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 2, 
REP I lld'12c; Q 8, A 3, ANs andREP4 36b'37c; 

Q 12, A 2, ANS 51C'52c; a 4, ans 53b'54c; a 5, 
ANS 54c-55b; a 13 61c-62b; q 38 200C'202b; 

Q 43 230a-237a,c; q 62 317c-325b; q 89, a i, 
REP 3 473b-475a; a 2, rep 3 475a-d; q 95 
506b'510a; Q 104, a 4, ans 538a'C; q 108, a 8, 
ANS and REP 1-2 561a'562a; q 113, a i, rep a 
576a-d; part i-ii, q 5, aa 5-7 640b-642d esp 
A 7, REP 3 642a'd 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica^ part i-it, q 50, 
A 2 7c-8a; q 51, a 4 ISa-d; q 55, a 4, ans and 
rep 6 28C'29d; q 58, a 3, rep 3 43b-44a; q 62 
59d<63a; q 63, a 2, ans and rep 1-2 64b-65a; 
aa 3-4 65a'66c; q 65, aa 2-5 72a-75a; q 66, 
A 2, REP i 76c'77c; q 68 87c-96c; q 76, a 2, 
REP 2 141d-142c; Q 79, aa 3-4 158a>159c; q 81, 
A 3, REP 3 165d'166b; q 83, a 1, rep 4-5 171a- 
172b; A 2, rep 2 172b-173a; q 85, a 6, ans 
182d'184a; Q 95, a i, ans 226c-227c; q 98, a i 
239b- 240c; q 100, a 5, rep 2 255a'257c; a 10, 
REP 3 262b-263b; a 12, ans 264d-265d; q 106, 
A I, ANS and REP 1,3 321a-322a; qq 109-1 14 
338a'378a,c; part ii-ii, q 2, aa 9-10 398c- 
400b; q 24, A 3, REP i 491a-d; a ii, ans 498b- 
499c; part hi, q 6, a 3, rep 3 742a- 743a; qq 
7-8 745c-763b; q 10, a 4, rep 3 771b-772a; 
q 14, A 4, REP 2 786d-787c; q 15, a 2, ans 
789a'd; q 22, a 1, ans and rep 3 827c-828c; 
q 23, A I, REP I 833a-d; a 4, rep 2 835b-836a; 
Q26, A2, REP 1 846b-d;Q6i,Ai, REPaSSSa-d; 
q 62 858b-864c; part hi suppl, q 75, a 2, 
REP 5 937a-938a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ hell, i-ii la-4a; pur- 
gatory, VII [ 40 - 60 ] 62d-63a; [i 12 - 123 ] 63d- 
64a; ix [ 13 - 69 ] 66 a-c; xi [ 1 - 24 ] 68d-69a; xiii 
[ 10 - 21 ] 72a; paradise, vii [ 16 - 120 ] 115b-116b; 
XX [ 31 - 138 ] 137a-138a; xxiv 142d-144b csp 
[ 58 - 60 ] 143b, [ 118 - 123 ] 143d-144a; xxix [ 58 - 
66 ] 150d-151a; xxx [ 34 - 99 I 152a-d; xxxii 
[ 40 - 84 ] 155a-c; xxxii [i 39 ]-xxxiii [ 1451 156a- 
157d 

22 Chaucer; Troilus and Cressida, bk i, stanza 
144 19b-20a / Second Nun's Tale [ 15 , 788 - 822 ] 
467a-b 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan^ part i, 88c-89a; part ii, 
137c-d; 149c-d; part hi, 176d-177c; 186a-b; 
191b-193c csp 193a; 241c-242a; part iv, 250c- 
251b; 253b-254b; 255b; 264a 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 209a-d; 212 a-d; 238c- 
239c; 267c-268a; 273a-b; 294a-b 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 125d- 
126a 

32 Niii.TON:ParadiseLost, bk ii [ 1024 - 1033 ] 133b; 
bk hi [ 56 - 4151 136b-144b csp [ 130 - 134 ] 138a, 
[ 167 - 184 ] 139a-b, [ 227 - 238 ] 140b; bk xi [ 1 - 31 ] 
299a-b; [ 251 - 262 ] 304b-30Sa / Samson Agqnis- 

[ 356 - 372 ] 347b; [ 652 - 666 ] 353b-354a 


33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, la-14a; 19a-26b; 
29b; 154b-159a / PensSes, 202 211a; 430-435 
245a-251a; 505 261a'b; 507-511 261b; 513-517 
262a-263b; 520-524 263b-264a; 643 290b- 
291a; 881 345b 
37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38d 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 238b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part hi, 310d- 
311a; PART IV, 354a-c 

52 Dostoevsky : Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 127b- 
137c passim 

le. Miracles 

Old Testament: Genesis, 17:18-18:16; 19:9- 
11,24-26; 21:1-8 / Exodus, 3-4; 7-12; 14-17 / 
Numbers, 9:15-23; 11-12; 1^17; 20:1-13; 
21:5-9; 22:21-34; 26:9-10 / Joshua, 3-4; 
6:1-20; 10:12-14; 24:6-7— (D) Josue, 3-4; 
6 ;i- 2 o; 10:12-14; 24:6-7 / Judges, 6:36-40 / 

I Samuel, 12:16-19— (Z>) 7 Kings, 12:16-19 / 

/ Kings, 17; 18:30-39— (D) III Kings, 17; 
18-30-39 / II Kings, 1-6; 13:20-21; 20:1-11 
—(D) IV Kings, 1-6; 13:20-21; 20:1-11 / 
Nehemiah, 9:9-21— (D) II Esdras, 9:9-21 / 
Psalms, 78; 105; 106:7-11; 114— (D) Psalms, 
77; 104; 105:7-11; 113:1-8 / Isaiah, 38:1-9— 
(D) Isaias, 38:1-9 / Daniel, 3:i-4:3; 5-6— (D) 
Daniel, 3:1-23,91-100; 5-6 / Jod, 2:30-31 / 
Jonahs (D) Jonas 

Apocrypha: Song of Three Children, 1-27— (D) 
OT, Daniel, 3 :24-5o / Bel and Dragon, 28-42 
—(D) OT, Daniel, 14:27-42 / II Maccabees, 
1:18-22; 2:10— (D) OT, II Machabees, i;i8- 
22; 2:10 

New Testament: Matthew, 1:18-25; 8-9; 12:9- 
13,22-29; 14:13-36; 15:22-39; 17; 20:29-34 
/ 1:29-34,40-44; 2:3-12; 3:1-5; 4:34- 

40; 5; 6:34-56; 7:24-8:26; 9:1-10,16-29; 
10:46-52; 13:24-26 / Luf^e, 1:5-66; 4:31- 
5:26; 6:6-10; 7:1-16; 8:22-56; 9:12-17,28-43; 
11:14-26; 13:11-17; 14:1-6; 17:11-19; 18:35- 
43 ! John, 2:1-11; 3:2; 4:46-54; 5:1-16; 6:5- 
26; 7:31; 9:1-33; ir.i-45; 12:37-38; 2i:i-n / 
Acts, 2:1-22; 3:2-11; 5:12-16; 8:6; 9:36-43; 
14:7-10; 15:12; 19:11-12; 20:7-12; 28:1-10 
/ / Corinthians, 12:8-10 / Galatians, 3:5-7 / 
Hebrews, 2:3-4 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk x, ch 8-13 303a- 
307c; CH 16-18 308b'310d; bk xxi, ch 5-8 
563d'568d; bk xxii, ch 5-10 589a'S99b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 89, 
A 8, rep 2 479c'480c; q 92, a 4, ans 491b-d; 
Q 104, a 4, ans 538a'c; Q 105, aa 6-8 543b- 
545b; Q 106, A 3, ANS 547c-548b; q 110, a 4 
567c'568b; q 114, a 4 584a-585a; part i-n> 
Q 10, A 4, rep 2 665d>^6a,c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-u, q 63, 
A 4, rep 3 65d-66c; Q 8z, a 4, ans 166b-167a; 
Q 113, A 10 369c-370b; part hi suppl, q 75, 
A 3, ans 938a-939d; Q 83, a 3 978c-980d 

21 Dante; Divine Comedy, paradise, xxiv [88- 
III] 143C'd 
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(7« Ooctrhi^s common §o the Jewish, Mehamme* 
dan, €md Christum conc^thm ef Ged and 
His relatkn to the world and man. 7e» 
Miracles.) 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Man of Law 236b'2S5b 
esp [4869-4924] 242b>243b / Prioress's Tale 
[13,418-620] 392a-395b / Second Nun's Tale 
[16,001-021] 471a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part 1 , 83c; part ii, 
137b'C; 160b; part hi, 166a-167b; 188a491a; 
PART IV, 249b'250a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 19b'C; 
33C'd; 41b-d / New Atlantis^ 201d'203c esp 
203a-b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [ 173 - 222 ] 323a' 
324a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 643-644 290b'291b; 803-856 
328b'341b; 876 345a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xvi, 
SECT 13 371a'b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 62-63 
425a-c; sect 84 429b'C 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
54 474b'C; sect x 488d'497b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, ISOb'C; 189b'191a; 
206b'd; 295c-296b; 465d'466c; 605b'd 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 227d'228a; 232a'C; 
398b'399b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 126b'C; 359a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 247a; 
PART III, 307a'b; part iv, 338b'C; 348d- 
349a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [762-770] 20a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 219b'220a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk i, 
lla-b; BK II, 21d'22b; bk v, 127b-137G passim; 
bk vii, 171a'177b; 189d'190a 

7 /. The Book of Life 

Old Testament: Exodus, 32:31-33; 33:19 / 
Psalms, 69:28— (D) Psalms, 68:29 / Isaiah, 
4:3— (D) Isaias, 4:3 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiastkus, 33:10-13— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 33:10-14 

New Testament: Matthew, 20:1-16; 22:1-14 / 
Lul^, 10:20 / John, 5:21; 6:44; io»^29 / Acts, 
13:48 / Remans, 8:28-9:23 / Ephesians, 1-3 / 
ll Thessahnians, 2:12-14 / ll Timothy, 1:8-9; 
2:19-20 / Hebrews, 12:22-23 / 7 Peter, 1:1-5; 
2:1-^ / II Peter, 1:10 / Revelation, y^-^; 13:4-8; 
17:7-8; 20:11-21:27 esp 20:15, 21:27; 22:18- 
19— (D) Apocalypse, 3:4-5; 13:4-8; 17:7-8; 
20:11-21 :27 esp 20:15, 21 :27; 22:18-19 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xv, ch i 397b,d' 
398c; BK XX, ch 8 536d-538c; ch 14-16 542d' 
544d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka, part i, q 24 
141b^l43c 

.20 Aqoinas: Summa Theologka, part hi, q 63, 
A REP 1 864c'865b; part hi suppl, q 87, a x 
997b-998c 


21 Dante: Divme Comedy, pasladuse , >xxx [103- 
148] 136a'C; xx [94-^38] 137d'138a; xxi [52- 
102] 138d'139b; xxxii [40-84] ISSan: 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk 1 [356-363] 101a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 884 346a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 238c; 334b-c 

7 g. The resurrection of the body 

Old Testament: Job, 14:13-15; 19:25-27 / 
Isaiah, 26:19; 66:14— (D) Isaias, 26:19; 66:14 
/ Ezekiel, 37:1-14— (D) Ezechiel, 37:1-14 / 
Daniel, 12:1-3 

Apocrypha: II Maccabees, 12:41-45- (D) OT, 
II Mafhabees, 12:42-46 / 

New ITestament: Matthew, 22:23-331 27:52-53; 
28 / Mark , 12:18-27; 16:1-9 / 20:27-38; 

24:1-12 ! John, 2:18-22 / Acts, 23:1410; 24:15; 
26:8 / Romans, 4:17; 6:3-11; 8:io-i\i / I Co- 
rinthians, 6:14; 15 / II Corinthians. 1:9-10; 
4:14// Thessalonians, /Hebrews, 6:1-2 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk x, ch 29, 317b- 
318a; bk xiii, ch 1-2 360a'361a; ch 16-20 
367a-371a; ch 22-24 371c-376a,c; bk xx, ch 
6-7 534a'536d; ch 9-10 538c'541a; ch 12-17 
541c-545c; ch 20-23 547c-552c; ch 26, 555d 
556a; bk xx, ch 30-BK xxi, ch 10, 559d' 
570b; BK XXII 586b,d'618d esp ch 4-5 588b' 
590a, ch 7 591c'd, ch ii-2i 599C'606d, ch 
25-30 612a'618d / Christian Doctrine^ bk i, 
ch 19-21 629a'b; ch 23-24 630a'631a ‘ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part hi suppl, 
QQ 75-86 935a'996a,c; q 93, a i 1037d>1039a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vi [94-111] 
9b-c; X [1-15] 13d; xiii [85-108] 18d'19a; 
paradise, vii [121-148] 116b'c; xiv [1-66] 
126d'127c; xxv [64-129] 145a'C 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 191b'193c; 

195b'd; part iv, 253b'255b; 259b-c 
25 Montaigne: 248c'249c;311a 
32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [227-343] 140b' 
143a esp [294-329] 141b'142b; bk xii [386- 
445] 327b'329a esp [411-429] 328a'b 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 95 431c 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 205d- 
206a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 233d; 234d 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 472a'b 

73. The Last Judgment and the end of the world 

Old Testament: Job, 19:25-27; 21:27-34 / 
Psalms, 50; 96:10-13— (D) Psalms, 49; 95:10- 

13 / Ecclesiastes, 3:16-17; 11:9-10; 12:14 / 
Isaiah, 2-4; 11:11-16; 13:6-22; 24; 26-27; 
30; 34-35; 65:17-25; 66— (D) Isaias, 2-4; 
11:11-16; 13:6-22; 24; 26-27; 30; 34-35; 
65:17-25; 66 / Daniel, 7:21-27; 12 / Joel / 
Mkah, 4—(D) Mkheas, 4 / Zephaniah—iD) 
Sophonias / Zechariah, 14— (/>) Zacharias, 

14 / Malachi, 3-4— (D) Malachias, 3-4 
Apocrypha: Ju^h, 16:17— (Z>) OT, Judith, 

x6»o-2i / Rest of Esther, io;4*'ii;i2— (^) 
OT, Rsribf, xo^-xx:i2 



Chapter 29: GOD : 593 


New Testament: Mat^ieWt 7:xhsi; 10:14-15; 
11:20-24; 12:36; i3J36-43»47-5o; / 

Mark^, 13 ^ 4-37 / i7»o-37; 3i:5“3^ / 

/oA«, 12:48 / 2:17-21; 17:31 / Romans^ 

2:5-11 / / Corifithians, 4:15-5:4; 15:23-28 / 
/ Thessalofdanst 1:9-10; 2:19; 4:14-5:4 / 
// Thessaloniansy 1-2 / II Timothy y 3 '.1-4:9 / 
HebrewSy 9 '26-27 / 5 :7-9 / 1 Peter y 4:5-6 

/ // 2:9; 3:7-13 / / /oA«, 2:18-29; 4:17 

/ / Reflation passim, esp 14:15-16:21, 

20:1-22:21— (D) passim, esp 14:15- 

16:21, 20:1-22:21 

18 Augustine: Ciifj' Goi, bk xviii, ch 53 
504 d'’ 505 c; bk xx 530 a> 560 a,c; bk xxi, ch 
11-27 570 b' 586 a,c / Christian DoctrinCy bk hi, 
CH 37, 673 d' 674 a 

20 Aquinas: Stmma Theologicay part hi suppl, 
QQ 73-74 922 b- 935 a,c; q 77, a 2 945 a> 946 b; 
QQ 87-99 997 a- 1085 a,c 

21 Dante: Dunne Comedy y hell, vi [94-115] 
9 b-c; X [1-15] 13 d; paradise, xix (100-148] 
136 ac 

22 Chaucer: Parson's TalCy par 10 498 b< 502 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany part hi, 230 a; 244 b'C 

32 Milton: Christs Natknty [133-172] 4 b- 5 b / 

Paradise Losty bk hi [274-343] 141 b' 143 a esp 
[326-341] 142 b; BK vii [i 39 -'i 73 ] 220 a- 221 a; 
BK XI [45-83] 300 a- 301 a; bk xh [451-465] 
329 a; [537-551] 331 a / AreopagiticUy 410 a'b 

35 Locke: ToleraHony 17 a-b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 187 c- 189 a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 233 c- 234 d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov y bk v, 
127 b 437 c passim, esp 134 d' 135 a; bk xi, 
337 a' 346 a passim 

8. Specifically Jewish doctrines concerning 
God and His people 

Sa . The Chosen People: Jew and gentile 

Old Testament: Genesisy 12:1-4; * 3 ’J 4 "* 7 J *55 
17:1-18:19; 22:1-18 esp 22:15-17; 26:1-^, 23- 
25; 27-28; 35:9-13; 46:1-7; 48-49 / ExoduSy 
3-17; 19-20; 33:1-34:18 / LeviticuSy 26 / 
teronomyy i; 4-12 passim, esp 4:37-38, 7:6-8, 
10:15; I4SI-2; 15:6; 23:1-^; 26-32 passim, esp 
26:17-19, 28:1-68, 31:16-21, 32:9-14 / Joshua^ 
10:12-14; JosuCy 10:12-14; 23:1- 

13 / J Samuely i 2 —{ D ) I KingSy 12 / / KingSy 
8:51-53— (D) III Kings, 8:51-53 / II Kings, 
II :i7— (D) IV Kings, 11:17// Chronicles, 17— 
(D) I Paralipomenon, 17 / Nehemiah, 9— (D) 
II Esdras, 9 / Psalms passim, esp 33:12, 50:7, 
78:1-72, 81:1-16, 89:1-52, 105:1-106:48, 

132:1-18, 135:4-14, 136:1-26— (D) Psalms 
passim, esp 32:12, 49:7, 77:1-72, 8o*.2-i7, 
88»-53, 104:1-105:48, 131:1-18, i 34 : 4 -i 4 » 
135:1-27 / Isaiah passim, esp 40:1; 42:1-6, 

4351 - 7 * 44 ^ 1 - 5 * 46 ' 3 - 4 * 49 ^*-^^* 

Isaias passim, esp 40:1, 42:1-6, 43:1-7, 44:1- 
5 * 46:3-4, 49:1-26, 63:7-8 / Jeremiah passim, 
h 247* 30“* 3 * 33 * 


32:38x-(D) feremias pasRm, e^ 3, 7*.23, 11:4, 
247, 30:22, 31:1, 31:33, 32^3? / \Ezel^ 
11:15-20; 14:11; 16-17; 20; 34? 36-“37— W 
Ezechiely 11:15-20; 14:11; 1^17; 20; 34; 
36-37 / Amos , 3:1-2 / Obadiah ^ iP ) Abdias 
/ Micahy 57-15— (/^) MicheaSy 5:7-11 / Z«*A- 
ariahy 1:12-2:13; 8-10 esp 8:8— (D) Zackarias , 
1:12-2:13; 8-10 esp 8:8 / Malachi , 1:1-3— 
(D) McdachiaSy 1:1-3 

Apocrypha: Rest of Esther, 14:5— (D) OT, Es- 
ther, 14:5 / Wisdom of Solomon, 16:20-26— 
(D) OT, Boo\of Wisdom, 16:20-26 / Ecclesi- 
asticusy 17:17-21; 47:22— (D) OT, Ecclesiastic 
cusy 17:14-17; 47524-25 

New Testament: Matthew, 10:5-6 / Acts, 15:1- 
29; 21:19-25 / Romans, 1 :i3-i6; 2-4; 9; 10:11- 
13; II / / Corinthians, 12:13 / Galattans, 2:6- 
16; 3:13-29; 4:21-31; 5:6; 6:15 / Ephesians, 
2:11-3:8 / Colossiansy 3:9-11 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk v, 295 d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk iv, ch 34 206 d^ 
207 a,c; bk xvi, ch 16 433 C' 434 a; ch t8 434 c; 
ch 21-28 435 a- 440 b; ch 32 441 c- 442 c; bk 
xvii, CH 7 458 C' 459 d; bk xix, ch 22 525 b^ 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part 1, q 21, 
A 4, REP 2 126 c' 127 c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 98, 
AA 4-5 242b'244b; qq 102-X05 270b>321a 
passim, esp q 102, a 6 292 c> 298 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, pakt 1 , 82d-83a; part n, 
160b-c; PART HI, 177c>180d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xh [tox-269] 321 b» 
325 a / Samson Agonistes 339 a> 378 a esp [210- 
292] 344 a- 346 a, [420-471] 348 b' 350 a, [843- 
902] 358 a'' 359 a, [1156-1223] 364 b' 366 a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 60 "^ 279 b; 610-612 280 b- 
282 b; 619-641 284 b' 290 a; 713-718 304 b- 308 b 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 435b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and PaU, 179d-183a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 1 , 245d- 
247b; PART HI, 305b-c; part iv, 322a-b 

83. God’s Covenant with Israel: circumcision 
as sign of the Covenant 

Old Testament: Genesis, 12:1-3,7; 15:17-21; 
17; 22:16-18; 26:2-3 / Exodus , 2:23-4:31 esp 
2:24; 6:1-9; 19:3-8; 24:7-8; 31:16-17; 32:11- 
*3? 34 esp 345*0* 34527-28 / Leviticus, 2:13; 
26 / Deuteronomy, 1:8; 4-11 passim, esp 4 '.23, 
5a-3, 7:12-13, 8:18-20, io:i6; 29-31; 34:4 
/ Joshua, 5:1-9; 7:10-12; 23:16-24:28— (D) 
Josue, 5:1-9; 7:10-12; 23:16-24:28 / Judges, 
2:1-5 / / Kings, 8:56; i9:9-i8->(D) III Kings, 
8:56; 19:9-18 / II Kings, 11:17; 13:22-23; 17 
esp 17:14-16, 17:34-40; 22-23 esp 23^-3— 
(D) IV Kings, 11:17; 13:22-23; 17 esp 17:14- 
16, 17:34-40; 22-23 esp 23 *.2-3 / I Chronicles, 
i6:r3-22-—(i>) I Paralipomenon, 16:13-2^ / 
II Chronicles, 6:14-15— (D) II Pitralipomenont 
6:14-15 / NehemM, 1:5; 9— (D) H Esdras, 1:5; 
9 / Psalms, 25:14; 44:17; 74:19-20; 78; 105 
esp 105:7-8; m— (p) Psalms, 24^4; 43ns; 
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0* Sp0c$lcaify Christian dogmas cmsorsdf^ iho 
dhmo namro and human destiny^ 9a* Tho 
Trinity.) 

igsp 3 808d-809d; Q 19, a 1, rep i 816a*^816b; 
QQ 20-24 821a'839c; q 25, a i, ans and rep 1,3 
l^9d'840d; q 26, a 2, ans and rep 2 846b-d; 
Q ^3* A 3) rep I 866c-867c; a 4, contrary 
867d'868b; part hi suppl, q 95, a i, rep 2 
1042c>1044c; a 3, ans 1045b>1046d 

21 Dante: Dit/ine Comedy ^ purgatory, hi [34- 
45l S6b; PARADISE, X [1-6] 120b; XIV [28-33] 
I27b; XXIV [124-147] 144®; xxxiii [76-145] 
157a-d 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida^ bk v, stanza 
267 155a / Second Nun's Tale [15,794-808] 
467a-b 

28 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 97c; part hi, 
182a-c; 207b; 207d-208c; 227b; part iv, 259d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 100c 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 159a; 
232b 

. 32 Milton: Christs Nativity [1-14] la-b / Paradise 
Lost, BK III [56-415] 136b'144b esp [167-172] 
139a, [372-389] 143b'144a; bk v [600-615] 
188b; bk VI [719-733] 212a; bk xii [469-551] 
329b'331a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 307a'314a esp 310b' 
311a; 438b'441d esp 438b'0, 441a-b; 605a'b; 
607a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 422a'C; 520b'521c 
esp 521c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 111, 303d- 
304a; 306a'C 

9b. The Incarnation: the God-man 
New Testament: John, 1:1-14 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 20 32d'33a; 
BK VII, par 13-14 47c-48b; par 24-25 50d-51c; 
bk X, par 67-70 88b-89a; bk xi, par 4 OOa-b / 
Chy of God, bk ix, ch 15 293a'294a; ch 17 
295a-c; ch 21 296b'd; bk x, ch 20 311b'C; ch 
22 312a-b; ch 24 312d'313c; ch 27-29 315b' 
318b; bk XI, ch 2 323a'C; bk xxi, ch 15-16 
572c'S74a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 11-14 
627br628b; ch 34 634b'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 62, a 9, 
KEP 3 324a'325b; q 64, a i, rep 4 334a' 
335c; Q 73, A 1, REP 1 370a-371a; q 95, a i, 
REP I 506b'507c; part i-«, Q 5, a 7, rep 2 
642a'd 

Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, qq 1-26 
701b,d'846d esp q 26, a i, rep 3 845b'846a; 
part hi suppl, q 76, a 1 939d-941a; Q 95, a 3, 
ANS 1045b'1046d; a 4 1046d'1047tl 
Zl 'D ante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xx;^x 
{ 106-120] 98d'99a; xxxi [76-126] lOlC'loia; 
. xxxii [19-63] 102c-103a; paradise, ii [ji-45] 
108a; VI I10-21] 113d; vii [16-120] 115b'116b; 
, xni (37-87] 125d-126b; xxxii [i39}-xxxiu 
[145] 156a'157d 

, ^ Horree: Leviathan, part hi, 182 r-c 


32 Milton: Christs Nadvity .la-7b / The Passion 
10 b- 12 a / Upon the Circumcision 12b'13a / 
Paradise Lost, bk ih [ 56 - 415 ] 136b^l44b esp 
1315 - 341 ] 142a'b, [ 383 - 389 ] 143b'144a; bk xn 
{ 307 - 385 ] 326a'327b 

33 Pascal: Pensdes, 512 262a; 763-765 322a; 785 
325b; 862 342b-343a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 307d'308b 

41 Gieeon: Decline and Fall, 134a'161a,c esp 134a' 
138a, 150C'151b; 230d'231a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part hi, 306bc; 
308a'b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 127b' 
137c 

93(1) The divinity of Christ 

Old Testament: Isaiah, 9:6-7— (ip) Isaias, 

9^ I 

New Testament: Matthew passim, esp 1:18-25, 

3:16-4:11, 7:21, 8:29-32, 10:32-33,^1:25-30, 
14:22-33, 16:13-20, 17:1-8, 26:63^8,^7:38^4 
/ passim, esp 1:1, 1:10-11, 1:21428, 2:3- 
12, 3:11-12, 5:2-7, 9:1-8, 14:60-65, 15:^9, 16:19 
/ Luke passim, esp 2:49, 4:41, 9:28-3^ 10:21- 
22, 22:29, ^4^9 / J^hn passim, esp 1 :i-i4, 1:49, 
5:17-27, 8:16, 10:30, 10:38, 11:27, 14:10-11, 
14:20, 14:28, 17:1-3, 20:17 / ^37 / Rom - 

ans, 1:3-4; 8:3,29-33 / / Corinthians, 1:24; 
15:28 / 11 Corinthians, 1:19; 5:18-21 / Philip- 
pians, 2:5-6 / Colossians, 1:15-17; 2:8^ / 
I Timothy, 3:16 / Hebrews, 1:1-8; 4:14; 5:5,8; 
13:8 / I John, 2:22-24; 4:9-10,33-15; 

5:1-13,20 / U John, 7-11 / Jude 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 25 51a'C 
/ City of God, bk ix, ch 15 293a'294a; ch 17 
295a'C; bk x, ch 20 Sllb'C; ch 22 312a'b; 
CH 24 312d'313c; ch 27-29 315b'318b; bk xi, 
ch 2 323a'C; bk xxi, ch 15-16 572c-574a; 
BK xxii, ch 6 590a'591c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 3 
723a'730b; qq 16-24 796a'839c; q 25, a 1 
839d'840d; part hi suppl, q 95, a 3, ans 
1045b-1046d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, vii [16-120] 
115b'116b 

22 Chaucer: Prioress's Tair 391a'395b 

32 Milton: Christs Nativity la- 7b / The Passion 
10b’12a / Upon the Circumcision 12b'13a / 
Paradise Lost, bk hi [56-415] 136b' 144b esp 
[135-142] 138b, [167-172] 139a, [281-314] Mlb- 
142a, [383-389] 143b'144a; bk v [6^-615] 
188b; BK VI (719-733I 212a; bk xii (307-385] 
326a'327b 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 734 317a; 763-765 322a; 785 
325b; 84I'842 336a'337a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 308a'b 

41 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 134b'138a esp 135b' 
136b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part n, 270d' 
271 g; part 111 , 306d'307b 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 127b- 
|37c passim; bk vii, 189C'190g 



9 ^(2) llie humanity of Chxiai^ , 

Nbw TfiSTAMBMTt xu8^5; 2:it; 1x^9; 

i3**54*-5^; 25-37-45J 26:1-28:8 / Af«r^, 6^-3; 
15:37-16:6 / 1-2; 7^33-34; ixa7-’28; 22- 

23; 24:2-7,36-43 / John, i:i-i8 csp 1:14; 
5:27; 6:42; 19:28-20:29 / Romans, 1:3-4; 8:3 / 
// Corinthians, 5:16 / Galatians, 4:4 / Ephesians, 
2:14-16 / Thilippians, 2:5-8 / Colossians, 1:20- 
22 / / Timothy, 3:16 / Hebrews, 2:14-18; 4:15; 
5 :7 ; 7 :20-24 / J/oAti , 4 :2-3 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 25 51a-c / 
Cfify Goef, BK IK, CH 15 293a>294a; ck 17 
295a^c; bk k, gh 20 311b'C; ch 22 312a'b; 
CH 24 312d'313c; ch 27-29 315b-318b; bk xi, 
CH 2 323a'C; bk xxi, gh 15-16 572C'574a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 14 627d-628b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 51, a2, 
REP I 276b-277a; a 3, rep 5 277a>278c; q 113, 
A 4, rep I 578b'579a; Q 119, a 2, rep 4 607b' 
608d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohpca, part ii-n, q i, 
A I, rep I 380b'381a; q 18, a 2, rep 1 462d' 
463d; part hi, qq 4-24 730c<839c; q 25, aa 1-2 
839d-841c; part hi suppl, q 76, a i 939d'941a; 
Q 90, aa 1-2 1012b'1014d; q 92, a 3, rep 12 
1034b-1037c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, vii [16-120] 
llSb-nab; XIII [37-45] 125d; [73-87] 126b 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, par 12 503b-504b 

32 Milton: Christs Nativity la- 7 b / The Passion 
10bd2a esp [15-21] lObdla / Upon the Circum- 
cision 12 b> 13 a / Paradise Lost, bk hi [56-415] 
136 b> 144 b esp [238-241] 140 b, [281-294] 

BK XI {22-44] 299b'300a; bk xii [307-385] 
326a'327b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 553 268a'270a; 763-765 
322a; 785 325b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 308a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 134b'138a csp 
134b'135b, 137a<d; 330a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 270d' 
271c; part hi, 306b'307a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b'137c passim; bk vii, 189c>190c 

93 ( 3 ) Mary, the Mother of God 

Old Testament: Isaiah, 7:14— (D) Isaias, 7:14 

Nfw Testament: Matthew, 1:18-25; 12:4^50 / 
Afar^, 3:31-35 / Luke, 1-2; 8:19-21; 11:27-28 
/ Jofm, 2:1-12; 19^5-27 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xvh, ch 16 465C' 
466desp 466C'd; ch 24 471d'472a,c; bk xviii, 
ch 35, 491d / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, gh 14 
627d'628b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part ni, q 7, 
A 10, REP I 752 c> 753 c; Q 25, A 5 843 d' 844 b; 
part iu suppl* q 83* A 3, contrary 978 c- 
980 d; Q 96, A 5, REP 2 1055 C' 1058 a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, ii [43-126] 
3 a- 4 a csp [94-99] 3 c; purgatory, x [34-45] 
67d; PARADISE, xm [79-^7} 126b; xxxii: 141b- 
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142 e; xxx-xxxi l$ld-l$ 4 c esp xxxx [94-* 
14s] 154 b-c; xxxix (85]-xxxxu [45] 155 c- 156 c 

22 C^AuesR: Prioress's Tale 391 a-i 95 b ' 

32 Milton: Osrists Nt^vity la- 7 b J Paradise Lost^ 
BK III [274-285] 141 b; BK XII {307-385} 326 a** 
327 b csp [375-382] 327 b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 62b'64b / PensSes^ 
742 319 a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 134 d' 137 c passim; 
140 a; 154 d 

46 Hegel: Phihsophy of History, part iv, 338 b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [3587-3619J 87 b' 88 a; 
part II [11,989-12,111] 291 b- 294 b 

9 c. Christ the Saviour and Redeemer: the doc- 
trines of original sin and salvation 

Old Testament: I Samuel, 2:1-10— (D) / Kings, 
2:1-10 / Isaiah, 53— (D) Isaias, 53 / Lamenta* 
dons, 4:20 

New Testament: Matthew, 1:21; 9:2-8; 10:32- 
33; 16:24-27; 18:11-14; 26:26-28 / MaHty 2:1- 
12; 8:34-38; 14:22-24 / Luke, 1:67-79; 2:11; 
5:17-26; 7:37-50; 9:23-26,56; 15; 19:1-10; 
22:19-20; 24:46-47 / John esp 1:29, 3:16-18, 
4:42, 6:31-59, 10:9-18, 14:6-7, 14:18-19, 15:1- 
4 / Acts, 3:12-26; 4:10-12; 5:30-31; 13:15-50 
esp 13:38-39; 16:30-31 / Romans esp 3:20-26, 
5:1-6:23, 8:1-4 / f Corinthians, 15:3,12-23 / 
ll Corinthians csp 2:10, 4:13-14, 5:14-21, 8:9, 
13 :4-5 / Galatians passim, esp 2 :20-3 •* 4 » 4 
! Ephesians esp 1:5-7, 1:12-14, 2:1-22 / Cohs* 
sians csp 1 :i2-i4, i :i9-22, 2:13-14 / / Timothy, 
1:12-17; 2:5-6 / Titus csp 2:11-3:7 / Hebrews 
csp 2 :i-i8, 5 :9, 7:25-27, 9:1-10:39 / 1 Peter csp 
I *’3-11, 3:17-4:6 / JJohn csp 3:16, 4:9-10, 4:14 
/ Revelation passim, csp 5-7— (D) Apocalypse 
passim, esp 5-7 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 15 12 b'C; 
BK IV, par 18-19 23 d' 24 b; bk vii, par 24-27 
50 d' 52 c; bk x, par 67-70 88 b' 89 a / City of 
God, BK VII, ch 31-32 261 d' 262 b; bk ix, ch 
15 293 a' 294 a; ch 17 295 a-c; bk x, ch 4-6 
301 a> 302 d; ch 19-20 310 d' 311 c; ch 22-25 
312 a' 314 c; ch 27-32 315 b' 322 a,c; bk xi, cu 
2 323 a'c; bk xiii, ch 2-4 360 b' 362 a; ch 12- 
15 36 Sd' 366 d; ch 23-24 372 a> 376 a,c; bk 
XVII , 449 a' 472 a,c passim; bk xviii, ch 23 
483 d^ 5 a; ch 31-35 488 a' 493 a; bk xk, ch 
. a6 555 a< 556 b; ch 30 557 c' 560 a,G; bk xxi, ck 

15-16 572jC'574a; bk xxh, ch 1 586b,d-587b; 
ch 3 588a'b; gh 22-24 606d>612a; pji 29-30 
.614b-618d / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ck im2 
627b'd; ch 14-18 627d'629a; ck 34 634 b*c; 
bk II, ch 41 656a>c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part 1, q .97, 
A I, REP 3 513 C' 514 c; part l-xi, Q 5, A 7, rep 
a 642 a'd 

20 Aquinas; Smma Theohgica, part x-xx, q 85, 
A 5, rep 2 181 d- 182 d; q 87, a 7, rep 3 190 c' 

. 191 d; Q 89, A 5, ERP X 202 c- 203 b; q pt, a 5, 
REP 2 211 c-- 212 c; Q 98, A u ans ana rep 3 
239 b' 240 c; a 2 240 c*d 4 lb; a 4, amb and i 
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(9. Specially Christian dogmas concerning the 
divine nature and human destiny, 9c. 
Christ the Saviour and Redeemer: the doc^ 
trines ef ori^nal sin and salvation^ 
242b'243c; a 6 , rep 2 244C'245b; Q loo, A 
12 264d'265d; q lox, a 3 , ans and rep 1 26te* 
269a; q 102 , a 2 , ans 271b-272a; a 4 , rep 2,5- 
6 esp REP 6 276d'283c; a 5 , rep 5 283c>292c; 
Q 103, A I, ANS 298b'299b; a 2 299b'300d: a 3 , 
rep 2 300d'302a; q 104 , a 3 , ans 305d'306d; 
QQ 106-108 321a'337d; part ii-ii, q 1 , a 7 , rep 
1,4 385c-387a; a 8 , rep 4 387a<388c; Q 2 , a 7 
396a-397c; q 14 , a 2 , rep 3 448d-449d; part 
1x1, Q X 701b,d'709c; q 26 845a-846d; q 60 , a 
3, ANS 848d<849c; a 5 , rep 3 8S0b'851b; q 61, 
A I, REP 3 855a'd; a 3 856c-857c; q 62 , a 5, 
REP 2 862b>863a; a 6 , ans and rep x -2 863a' 
864c; PART III SUPPL, q 69 , a 4 889C'890c; q 
71 , a 14, REP 2 916c'917b; q 75 , a 2 , rep 3-4 
937a'938a; q 76 , a x 939d'941at Q 78 , a i, 
REP 3 947d-949b; Q 89 , a 2, aus and rep 4 
1006b'1007c; a 5 , ans 1009b'd; q 90 1012a' 
1016a; Q 95 1042c'1049d; q 99 * a 3 , rep x 
1081d'1083a 

21 Dante : Divine Comedy ^ hell, x v [46-63] Sd- 
6a; PURGATORY, xxxxi [28-63] 102c'103a; 
xxxiii [52-72] 104d'105a; paradise, vix 
[x 6 -x 20] 115b'116b; xiii [37-87] 125d-126b; 
XIX [103-XI1] 136a; xxiix i41b'142c; xxxix 
[X-X38] i54d'156a 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida^ bk v, stanza 
263-267 154b'155a / Second Nun*s Tale 
[15,788-822] 467a'b / Parson's Tale, par 8 
497b'498a; par 13 504b'505a; par 68-69 
533b'534b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iix, 191b'192c; 

195d'196a; 197c-198a; 204a'207b; 240c; 

242b-- 245a; part iv, 260b'C 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk iv, 
269C'270b 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act ix, 
sc xx [ 7X-79] 182d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 68 , schol 
445a'b 

32 Milton: Christs Nativity la'7b passim / The 
Passion 10b'12a / Upon the Circumcision 12b' 
13a / Lycidas [165-185] 31b / Paradise Lost 
93a-333a esp bk i [x-26] 93b'94a, bk xix 
[56-415] 136b-144b, BK X [615-640] 287b'288b, 
BK XI [22-44] 299b'300a, bk xix [285-484] 
325b'329b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 425-856 243b'341b passim, 
esp 556-588 270b'277b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 181b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 334b-c 

44 Boswbu.: Johnson, 482a'd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part in, 
306b'C; PART IV, 331d'332a; 354a'C 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(, 318b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov^ bk v, 
127b'137c passim 

54 Frbud: War and Death, 763b'C 


9d. The Church: the mystical body of Christ; 
the Apostolate 

Old Testament: Song of Solomon — (D) Canticle 
of Canticles 

New Testament: Matthew, 3; 4:18-22; 8:i8”23; 
9:35-10:42; xx:x-x5; 13:1-53; 16:17-24; 18:15- 
20; 20:25-28; 24:14; 25; 28:16-20 / Marltj , 
i:x-9,x6-2o; 3:13-19; 10:42-45; 13:10; 16:14- 
20 / Lukp, 3:1-20; 4:43-44; 5:1-11; 6:13-16; 
8:16-17; 9:1-6; 11:48-50; X2:ix-i2; 22:24-30; 

! John, 1:6-8,15-42; 4:34-38; xo; 13:31- 
17:26; 20:19-21:24 esp 20:20-23, 2x:x5-x7 / 
Acts esp x:8, 1:13-26, 2:1-47, i3‘47f 

16:1-40, 22:14-15 / Romans / I Corinthians 
passim, esp 3:1-23, 4:9-13, 6:1-20, xo:i6-x7, 
X2:x2-3x, i5:x-ix / 11 Corinthians esp 1:12-21, 
2:10-11,. 3:1-4:18, 5:20-21, 7:8-13, ip:x-x3:xo 
/ Galatians passim, esp x-2, 3:28, 4:1-31 / 
Ephesians esp 1:22-23, 3:8-12, 4:1-1 A 5:23-33 
/ Philippians, 1:27-2:4 / Colossians pa^im, esp 
1:15-29, 2:13-19, 3:6-11 / Hebrews , / 
/ Peter, 2:4-10 / / John \ 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 4 ^6a-b / 
City of God, bk i, ch 35 149b-c; bk x,\ch 20 
Sllb'C; BK xiii, ch 21 371a'C; bk xvxx, ch 9 
461b'd; ch ix 462c'463a; ch 15-16 465b' 
466d; CH 20 469a'470c; bk xviii, ch 48-52 
501b'504d; bk xix, ch 22 525b'C; bk xx, ch 
7-12 535b'541d; bk xxn, ch 17-18 603a'604b 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 16 628C'd; ch 18 
628d'629a; bk hi, ch 31-32 669C'670a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 95, 
A I, REP I 506b'507c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, vakt ii-ii, q x, 
A 9, CONTRARY and REP 3,5 388d'389d; a io, 
ANS 389d'390d; q 2, aa 6^ 395b'398b; q 5 
410a'413c; qq 183-189 625a' 700d; part xix, q 
8 756C'763b; part hi suppl, q 71, a 9 910d' 
912b; Q 95, A 3, ans and rep 4 1045b-1046d; 
A 4, REP 1,5 1046d'1047d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xx [73- 
X45] 66c'67b; xix [X27-X4i] 82d'83a; xxix 
[i]-xxx [21] 97d'99c; xxxii [x]-xxxiii [78] 
102b'105a; paradise, xi 122a'123c esp [28- 
39] 122b; xii 123c'125a; xxiii [i]-xxvi [81] 
141b'146c passim; xxvix [1-66] 147b'148a; 
XXIX [109-114] 151b; xxx-xxxn 151d'156a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ix, 151a'C; part hi, 
198a'199a; 207b'224c; part iv, 247a-249b; 
275a'278d 

32 MiisTom Paradise Lost, bk xh [436-514] 328b' 
330b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 473-484 256b'258b; 646 
291b; 80X-802 328b; 832 334a; 849 339b' 
340a; 852 341a'b; 857-861 342a; 867-905 
343b'349a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 4b'5d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part hi, 307b- 
310c; PART IV, 315d; 331d'332c; 338a'd 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137e passim 

54 Freud :X«roifp Psychology, 674C'd; 691d'692a 
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9e to 10 Chapter 29: GOD 


9e. Hie sactameats 

New Testament: Matthew^ 3; z8:i8; 19:4-6,10- 
12; 20:20-23; 26:26-29; 28:19 / Mar\^ 1:4,8- 
10; 10:2-12,35-40; 14:22-24; i6:i6 / Luke^ 
3:3,16; 22:14-20 / John, 1:25-27,^3; 6 

csp 6:32-35, 6:47-59; 19:33-34; 20:21-23 / 
Acts, 2:40-42; 8:12-17,26-40; 11:16; 19:1-7; 
22:16 / Romans, 6:3-4 / / Corinthians, i :i2-i7; 
6:11; 7:8-14,34-39; 10:16-17; 11:23-30; 12:13; 
15:28-29 / Galatians, 3:27 / Ephesians, 4:5; 
5:21-33 csp 5:31-32 / Colossians, 2:11-12 / 
Hebrews, 5:1-6 / 5:14-16 / / 

3:20-22 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ix, par 12 64d- 
65a; bk xiii, par 26-29 117c-118c / Ci/j; of 
Go</, BK X, CH 5-6 301b'302d; ch 19-20 310d- 
311c; BK XIII, CH 3-4 361a'362a; ch 7 362d' 
363b; BK XX, ch 26 555a-556b; bk xxi, ch 16 
S73b-574a; ch 20 575c-d; ch 25 579d'581a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 3 637C'd; ch 41 
656a'C; bk in, ch 9 661a'C; bk iv, ch 21, 
690d'691b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theobgica, part i, q 92, 
A 3, ans 490c-491b; q 113, a 5, ans and rep 3 
579a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theobgica, part i-ii, 
Q 102, A 5 283c-292c; q 103, a 4, ans 302a' 
304a; q 108, a 2, ans and rep 2 332b'333d; 
PART ii-ii, q 1, a I, REP I 380b-381a; a 3, 
REP 4 381d-382c; a 8, rep 6 387a'388c; 
Q 3, A 1, REP I 400c'401a; q 10, a 12, 
REP 5 436b'437d; part hi, qq 60-65 
847a'884a,c; part hi suppl, q 83, a 3, 
ans and rep 4 978C'980d; q 99, a 4 1083a- 
1084a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvh [67-132] 
40C'41a 

22 Chaucer: Pardoner's Tab [12,829-849] 381b 
/ Parson's Tab, par 12-22, 504b'510b csp 
par 22, 510b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 71b; part hi, 
ISOC'd; 206c-207a; 208b; 211c-212c; part iv, 
249b-250c; 263d-264a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 101a 

31 Descartes: Olyections and Replbs, l62d-l6Sd 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [436-445] 328b- 
329a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 71b-80b; 128b- 
137b / PensSes, 554 270a; 862, 343a; 870 
344a-b; 904-905 348b-349a; 923 351b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 12a / Human Understand- 
ing, bk h, ch xxih, sect 17 250d-251a; bk 
IV, ch XX, sect 10 391c-392a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 221a-224a; 260b' 
261a;373b-376a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 193a-b; 297c-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 329d; 334b-c 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 173d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 331d- 
332c; 338a-d; 349d-350a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
80c-81a . 


9 f The second coming of Christ 
New Testament: Matthew, 10:14-15; 11*^0-24; 

«‘ 3 ^ 37 ; 13*3^43.47-50; 3^4-25 / 

*3*4-37 / 10:11-15; 17:20-37; 19:11-28; 

zivy-yfs / John, 14:1-4 / Acts, 1:9-11; 2:17-21; 
17:31 / Romans, 2:5-11 / / Corinthians, 15:23- 
28 / Philippians, 3:20-21 / 1 Thessabnians, 
1:9-10; 2:19; 4:14-5:4 / II Thessabnians, 1-2 / 
II Timothy, / James, 5:7-9 / II Peter, 

2^*9*. 37-13 / ^ John, 2:18-29 / 17-25 / 

Revebtbn csp l^-20— (D) Apocalypse csp 
1 :4-2o 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xiii, ch 2 360b- 
361a; ch 6 362c-d; ch 23-24 372a-376a,c; 
BK xviii, ch 53 504d'505c; bk xx 530a-560a,c; 
bk xxi, ch 11-27 570b-586a,c / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 15 628b-c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theobgica, part hi suppl, 
Q 73, A I 922b-923c; a 3 924b-925b; Q 77, a 2, 
ANS 945a>946b; qq 87-90 997a-1016a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 179d; 191b- 
192c; 197c; 229c-230a; 244b-c; part iv, 
248a-b; 251c 252b; 254b-255b 

32 Milton: Christs Nativity la- 7b csp [133-172] 
4b-5b / At a Solemn Music\ 13a-b / Paradise 
Lost, BK HI [274-343] 141b-143a; bk vh (139- 
173] 220a'221a; bk xi [72-83] 300b-301a / 
Areopagitica, 404a'b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 757 321a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 187b-188a 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 1, 
13c-d; BK V, 127a-137c 

10 . The denial of God or the gods, or of a super* 
natural order: the position of the atheist 

Old Testament: Psalms, 14:1-3; 53^1-3— 
Psalms, 13:1-3; 52:1-4 

5 Aristophanes: Thesmophoriazusae [443-458] 
605b 

7 Plato: Apobgy, 204c-205c / Laws, bk x, 
758b-765d csp 758b-759a, 759d-760c, 761b-c 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 3, 263c; 
BK IX, sect 39 295a 

18 Augustine : City of God, bk v, ch 9, 213c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theobgica, part 1, q 2, a 3, 
rep 1-2 12c-14a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part n, 160a 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 211b-212a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 4b-c 

31 Descartes; Meditations, 72a-b 

32 Milton; Paradise Lost, bk xi [569-723] 311b- 
315a csp [617-623] 312b / Samson Agonistes 
[293-299] 346a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 184-241 205a-217b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 18b / Human Understand- 
ing, BK I, CH HI, sect 8 114a-c 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowbdge, sect 92-96 
431a-d; sect 133, 439d-440a; sect 154-155 
444a-c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
116, 503c-d 

36 Swift: GulUper, part z, 29a 
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(10. The denial of God or the gods, or of a supers 
natural order: the position of the atheist^ 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 379c-380c 

38 Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 2005- 
201a; BK XXV, 208a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 13 a'b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, llb-c; 192 c-d / Judge- 
ment, 595 d' 596 c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 280d-'281c 

50 Marx: Capital, 31C'd; 35b-c; 305d [fn 2 ] 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 190 b'd 

52 'Dosrov.vsviY '. Brothers Karamazov, BKi^lla-c; 
bk V, 135b-136b; bk xi, 312b'314d; 345a'C 

11 . The denial of God as completely tran- 

scending the world or nature: the posi- 
tion of the pantheist 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 14 120d'121c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect i 256b, d; 
SECT 13 258c; bk vii, sect 9 280b-c; bk xii, 
sect 30 310a-b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 16, 75c- 
76a / Third Ennead, tr viii 129a-136a / 
Fourth Ennead, tr ix 205a-207a,c / Fifth 
Ennead, tr i, ch 1-2 208a-209b; tr ii 214c- 
215c; tr hi, ch 15-17 224c-226c; tr viii, 
ch 7-10, 242d 244d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 2-3 lb-2a; 
bk hi, par 10 15b-d; par 18 18b; bk iv, par 26 
25 c-d; par 31 26C'27a; bk vii, par 1-3 43b- 
44b; BK X, par 8-10 73b-74a; bk xii, par 7 
lOOd-lOla; par 21 103d-104a / City of God, bk 
IV, ch 12 13 195d-196b; bk vii, ch 6 248a-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part i, q 3, a 
8 19d-20c; Q 6, a 4 30b'd; q 8, a i, ans 34d- 
35 c; a 3, REP I 36b'37c; q 16, a 6 98b'd; q 
90, a I 480d-481d; q 105, a 5 542a'543b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 162 b 

31 Descartes : Meditations, vi, 99 c 

31 Spinoza: part i 355a-372d csp def 3-6 

355b, prop 1-15 355d'361d, prop 18 363c, 
PROP 25 365b, prop 28-29 365c-366c; part ii, 
prop i-ii 373d-377c; part iv, pref, 422b, d- 
423b; PROP 4 425b-d 

35 Locke : Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xiii, 
sect 18 152a-c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 564C'565d csp 565c-d; 
566c-d; 580c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 176b-c; 
part I, 220c-221a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic 1 {, 115b-117a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 216d-218b; 
bk xiii, 581c-582a; bk xiv, 608a'b; bk xv, 
631a-c 

12. The denial of a revealed and providential 

God: the position of the deist 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 489d-490d / Laws, bk x, 
765d-768c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [62-158] 
ld- 3 a; bk ii [167-183] 17 a-b; [589-660] 22c- 


23 b; [1090-1104] 29 a; bk v [55-90] 61 d' 62 b; 
[146-234] 63 a' 64 a; [306-310] 65 a; [1161-1240} 
76 b- 77 b; bk vi [43-95] 80 d- 81 c 
15 Tacitus: Annals, bk vi, 91 b-d 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 16 , 75 c- 
76a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 19 32 b-c 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 162 a'b 

33 Pascal: Provincial letters, 137 a-b / Pensees, 
242-290 217 b' 225 a passim; 430-434 245 a- 
250 a; 543-549 266 a- 267 a; 556-588 270 b- 277 b 
37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38 c' 39 c; 53 c; 75 c- 76 a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 190 a-c / Judgement, 547 d 
52 '.Brothers Karamazov, bkv, 120 d- 
121 c; 127 b- 137 c passim; bk x, 292 d- 29 | 4 a 

13 . God as a conception invented by man: its 

emotional basis i 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, i4:i2-2ii-(D) 
OT, Boof{ of Wisdom, 14:12-21 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 79 a-b; 79 d- 80 a 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 2 S 6 c-d 
42 Kant: Judgement, 593 c-d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 302 b- 303 d; 593 b-c 

50 Marx: Capital, Slc-d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
67 d' 68 c; bk v, 120 d' 121 a; bk x, 293 a 
54 Freud: Group Psychology, 692 a- 693 a / War 
and Death, 763 b-c / Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, 771 a' b; 778 d / New Introductory 
Lectures, 875 d' 878 c 

14 . The worship of false gods: deification and 

idolatry 

Old Testament: Genesis, 31:19-35 / Exodus, 
20:1-6,22-23; 22:20; 23:13; 32; 34:11-17 / 
Leinticus, 17:7; 19:4; 20:16; 26:1,28-30 / 
Numbers, 25:2-5; 33:51-52 / Deuteronomy 
passim, csp 4:1-3, 4:15-19, 4:23-28, 5:7-9, 
6:14 16, 7:1-6, 7:25-26, 8:19-20, 9:15-21, 
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see Duty 5, ii; Justice iib; Religion a-ag. 
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Vice 8d(3). 
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and Contingency 2a“-2b. \ 
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The consideration of God’s infinity and omnipresence, see Infinity y-yd. 

The consideration of God’s perfection and goodness, see Good and Evil 2-23; and for the 
discussion of God in relation to Satan and to the problem of evil, see Angel y-yb; Good 
AND Evil id, 2b; Opposition 2d. 

The consideration of God’s intellect, his knowledge and wisdom, the divine ideas and the 
divine truth, see Idea le; Infinity yd; Knowledge ya; Mind loe-iof; Truth 2d; Wisdom 
id. 

The consideration of God’s will and love, see Love 5c; Will 4~4a. 

The consideration of God’s beauty, happiness, and glory, see Beauty ya; Happiness yd; 
Honor 6-6b. 

The consideration of the divine independence and God’s free will, see Liberty 5d; Will 4b. 

The consideration of divine causality in relation to nature, the origin of the universe by 
creation or emanation, and the eternity of the world, see Art 2c; Cause y-ya; Change 14; 
Matter 3d; Nature 3c(4); Time 2c; World 4-4e(3); and for the special problem of the 
creation of life and of man, see Evolution 4a, ya; Man 8b; Soul 4c. 

The consideration of God’s foreknowledge and providence in relation to man’s freedom and 
to the course of history, see Cause yc; Chance 2b; Fate 4; History 5a; Liberty 5a-5c; 
Prophecy ib-ic; Sin 6a; Will yc. 

The consideration of divine causality as expressed in divine law and in the government of the 
universe, see Astronomy 6; Cause yc; Law 3-’3b(2); Monarchy 2b; Sin i ; Virtue and 
Vice 8c; World ic. 

The consideration of divine causality in the dispensation of grace and the performance of 
miracles, Cause yd; Liberty 5c; Nature 3c( 4), 6b; Religion ib(2); Sin 7; Virtue 
AND Vice 8b, 8e; Will 7e(2). 

The consideration of God’s justice and mercy, and of divine rewards and punishments, 
see Happiness 7c-7c(3); Immortality 5e~5f; Justice ii~iia; Punishment 5e; Sin 
6c^e. 

Other discussions of the doctrine of the Messiah, the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the second 
coming of Christ, see Man iic; One and Many 6b~6c; Prophecy 4c~4d; Relation 2, 

Other discussions of the doctrine of original sin and man’s redemption and salvation, see 
Happiness ya; Sin 3-3C, 7; Virtue and Vice 8a; Will 7e(i). 

Other discussions of the I-,ast Judgment and the end of the world, see Immortality 5c; 
Prophecy 4d; World 8. 
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For: Other discussions of the church as the Mystical Body of Christ, and of the theory of the 
sacraments, see Religion 2c, 3a-3b; Sign and Symbol 5c. 

The general theory of the relation of reason and faith in man’s knowledge of God, see 
Knowledge 6c(5); Logic 4f; Metaphysics 3a; Religion ib~ib(3); Theology 2, 4b-“4c; 
Virtue and Vice 8d(i); Wisdom ic. 

The distinction between man’s natural and supernatural knowledge of God, and for the 
discussion of mystical experience and the beatific vision, see Experience 7; Happi- 
ness 7c(i); Know^ledge 6c(5); Religion 6f; Will 7d; Wisdom ic. 

Other discussions of God’s revelation of Himself, of Sacred Scripture, and of man’s inter- 
pretation of the Word of God, see Education 7a; Language 12; Prophecy 3d; Sign and 
Symbol 5e. 

Other discussions of the relation of creatures to God, and especially of the problem of the 
resemblance between creatures and God, see Man loa, iia; Relation 3; Same and 
Other 6. 

Other discussions of the names of God, and for the bearing thereon of the distinction between 
the univocal, the equivocal, and the analogical, see Idea 4b(4); Same and Other 33(3)- 
3b, 6; Sign and Symbol 3d, 5f. 

Sciences peculiarly concerned with God, see Astronomy 6; Metaphysics 2a, 2d, 3a; 
Theology. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he theory of good and evil crosses the 
boundaries of many sciences or subject 
matters. It occupies a place in metaphysics. It 
is of fundamental importance in all the moral 
sciences — ethics, economics, politics, jurispru- 
dence. It appears in all the descriptive sciences 
of human behavior, such as psychology and so- 
ciology, though there it is of less importance 
and is differently treated. 

I’he relation of good and evil to truth and 
falsity, beauty and ugliness, carries the discus- 
sion into logic, aesthetics, and the philosophy 
of art. The true, it has been said, is the good in 
the sphere of our thinking. So it may be said of 
the beautiful that it is a quality which things 
have when they are good as objects of contem- 
plation and love, or good as productions. It is 
no less possible to understand g(X)dness and 
beauty in terms of truth, or truth and goodness 
in terms of beauty. 

One aim of analysis, wdth respect to the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, is to preserve their 
distinctness without rendering each less univer- 
sal. This has been attempted by writers who 
treat these three terms as having a kind of par- 
allelism in their application to everything, but 
who also insist that each of the three notions 
conceives things under a different aspect or in a 
different relation. “As good adds to being the 
notion of the desirable,’* Aquinas writes, “so 
the true adds a relation to the intellect’’; and it 
is also said that the end “of the appetite, name- 
ly good, is in the desirable thing,’’ whereas the 
end “of the intellect, namely the true, is in the 
intellect itself,” 

In that part of theology which goes beyond 
metaphysics and moral philosophy, we meet 
^ith the concept of infinite goodness— the 
goodness of an infinite being— and we then face 
the problem of how God’s goodness is to be 
Understood by man. The basic terms of moral 


theology— righteousness and sin, salvation and 
damnation— are, like virtue and vice, happi- 
ness and misery, conceptions of good and evil 
in the condition of man. (Their special theo- 
logical significance comes from the fact that 
they consider the goodness or evil of man in 
terms of his relation to God.) But the theologi- 
cal problem which is traditionally called “the 
problem of evil” concerns the whole universe in 
its relation to the divine perfection. 

That problem, which is further discussed in 
the chapter on World, can be formulated in a 
number of ways. How are we to understand the 
existence of evil in a world created by a God 
who is omnipotent and perfectly good f Since 
God is good and since everything which hap- 
pens is within God’s power, how can we ac- 
count for the sin of Satan or the fall of man, 
with all the evil consequent thereupon, with- 
out limiting God’s power or absolving the err- 
ing creature from responsibility ? Can it be said 
that this is the best of all possible worlds, if it is 
also true that this world is far from perfectly 
good, and if, as certain theologians hold, “God 
could HKike other things, or add something to 
the present creation, and then there would be 
another and a better universe” ? 

The contemporary discussion of good and evil 
draws its terminology from economics rather 
than theology. The word “value” has almost re- 
placed “good” and “evil.” What in other cen- 
turies were the various moral sciences arc now 
treated as parts of the general theory of value. 
The substitution of “value” for “good” or of 
“value judgment” for “moral judgment” re- 
flects the influence of economics. 

According to Marx, Aristotle “was the first 
to analyse . , . the form of value.” As indicated 
in the chapter on Wealth, economics at its 
origin was treated by Aristotle, along with cth- 
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ics and politics, as a moral discipline. But he 
made it subordinate to them because it dealt 
not with the whole of human welfare, but only 
with wealth— one of the goods. 

In the modern development of economics, 
the word “goods” comes to have a special sig- 
nificance. It refers to commodities or utilities, 
as in the phrase “goods and services.” More 
generally, anything which is useful or exchange- 
able has the character of an economic good. This 
general sense is usually conveyed by the econo- 
mist’s use of the word “value.” According to 
Adam Smith, “the word value . . . has two dif- 
ferent meanings, and sometimes expresses the 
utility of some particular object, and sometimes 
the power of purchasing other goods which the 
possessor of that object conveys.” These two 
meanings are distinguished as “value in use” 
and “value in exchange.” Marx accepts this 
distinction, but thinks that there is a more 
fundamental notion of value. He thinks it is 
possible to abstract from both use-value and 
exchange- value, and to discover the underlying 
property which gives value to all exchangeable 
things, namely, that they are products of labor. 

With Smith and Marx, as with Aristotle, the 
theory of value does not deal with every type 
of good, but only with that type which earlier 
moralists called “external goods” or “goods of 
fortune.” But more recently the concept of 
value has been extended, by economists and 
others, to the evaluation of everything which 
men think of as desirable in any way. In con- 
sequence, the age-old controversy about the 
objectivity or subjectivity of good and evil is 
now stated in terms of the difference between 
facts and values, or between judgments of fact 
and judgments of value. 

The issue, as currently stated, is whether 
questions of value can be answered in the same 
way as questions of fact. One position main- 
tains that, unlike questions of fact which can be 
answered by scientific investigation and can be 
objectively solved, questions of value elicit no 
more than expressions of opinion, relative to 
the individual’s subjective response or to the 
conventions of his society at a given time. The 
other side of the issue is held by those who in- 
sist that the norms of value are as objective and 
as scientifically determinable as the criteria of 
fact or existence. 


The word “value” docs not change the prob- 
lem in any way; for what does evaluating any- 
thing mean except judging it as good or bad, 
better or worse ? The problem, which has a his- 
tory as long as the tradition of the great books, 
is the problem of how we can defend such judg- 
ments and what they signify about the things 
judged. Are good and evil determined by na- 
ture or convention? Are they objects of knowl- 
edge or opinion ? 

The title of an essay by Montaigne — “that 
the taste' fbr good and evil depends jin good 
part upon the opinion we have of theip” — in- 
dicates one set of answers to these qi^estions. 
“If evils have no admission into us,” hd writes, 
“but by the judgment we ourselves make of 
them, it should seem that it is, then, in our 
power to despise them or to turn them to good. 
... If what we call evil and torment is neither 
evil nor torment of itself, but only that our 
fancy gives it that quality, it is in us to change 
it.” Echoing Montaigne, Hamlet remarks that 
“there is nothing cither good or bad but think- 
ing makes it so.” The Greek sophists, centuries 
earlier, appear to take the same view. The state- 
ment of Protagoras that “man is the measure 
of all things,” Plato thinks, docs not significant- 
ly apply to all things, but only to such things 
as the good or the right, the true or the beauti- 
ful. In the ThcaetetuSy Protagoras is made to say 
that as “to the sick man his food appears to be 
bitter, and to the healthy man the opposite of 
bitter,” so in general men estimate or judge all 
things according to their own condition and 
the way things affect them. This theory of good 
and evil necessarily denies the possibility of 
moral science. Socrates calls it “a high argu- 
ment in which all things are said to be 
relative.” 

Plato and Aristotle respond to the sophists by 
arguing in the opposite vein. For Plato, the 
good is not a matter of opinion, but an object 
of knowledge. Knowledge of good and evil is 
the best fruit of the tree of knowledge. “Let 
each one of us leave every other kind of knowk 
edge,” Socrates says at the end of the Republic^ 
“and seek and follow one thing only,” that is, 
“to learn and discern between good and evil.’ 

Aristotle does not think that ethics, or any 
science which deals with good and evil, can have 
as much precision as mathematics. “Our discuS" 
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sion will be adequate,” he writes, “if it has as 
much clearness as the subject matter admits of, 
for precision is not to be sought for alike in all 
discussions,” This, however, does not exclude 
the possibility of our knowing with great cx" 
actitude the first principles of moral science, 
such as the nature of happiness and virtue. In' 
definiteness and even a certain kind of relativi- 
ty occur only when these principles are applied 
to particular cases. Hence, in Aristotle’s view, 
the moral sciences, such as ethics and politics, 
can have objective and universal validity no 
less than physics or mathematics, at least on the 
level of principles. 

In modern times, Locke and Kant also affirm 
the scientific character of ethics, but without 
the qualification which Aristotle insists upon 
when we go from principles to practice. Locke 
explains the grounds on which he is “bold to 
think that morality is capable of demonstra- 
tion, as well as mathematics”; for, he says, “the 
precise real essence of the things moral words 
stand for may be perfectly known, and so the 
congruity and incongruity of the things them- 
selves may be certainly discovered; in which 
consists perfect knowledge.” He is confident 
that “from self-evident propositions, by neces- 
sary consequences, as incontestiblc as those in 
mathematics, the measures of right and wrong 
might be made out, to any one that will apply 
himself w ith the same indiffcrency and atten- 
tion to the one as he does to the other of these 
sciences.” But Locke adds, “this is not to be 
expected, wdiilst the desire of esteem, riches, or 
power makes men espouse the w'ell-endowed 
opinions in fashion.” He himself seems to tend 
in the opposite direction when he identifies the 
good vnth the pleasant and makes it relative to 
individual desires. 

For Kant the two major parts of philosophy 
"-physics and ethics—are on equal footing, the 
one concerned with the “laws of nature the 
other with the “laws ol freedom^' In each case 
there is both empirical and a priori knowledge. 
Kant calls the latter in each case “metaphysics” 
and speaks of “a metaphysic of nature and a 
^etaphysic of morals^ The nature of science, 
he thinks, requires us to “separate the empirical 
from the rational part, and prefix to physics 
proper for empirical physics) a mctaphysic of 
^ture, and to practical anthropology a mcta- 


physic of morals, which must be carefully 
cleared of everything empirical.” 

This partial inventory of thinkers who stand 
against skepticism or relativism in the field of 
morals indicates that agreement on this point is 
accompanied by some disagreement about the 
reasons for holding what appears to be the same 
view. The opposite view seems also to be shared 
by thinkers of quite different cast, such as 
Spinoza and Mill, who differ from each other as 
well as from Montaigne and the ancient sophists. 

The terms “good and evil,” Spinoza writes, 
“indicate nothing positive in things considered 
in themselves, nor are they anything else than 
modes of thought . . . One and the same thing 
may at the same time be both good and evil or 
indifferent”— according to the person who 
makes the judgment of it. Spinoza therefore 
defines “good” as “that which we certainly 
know is useful to us.” Apart from s(x:iety, he 
says, “there is nothing w^hich by universal con- 
sent is good or evil, since everyone in a natural 
state consults only his own profit.” Only when 
men live together in a civil society under law 
can it be “decided by universal consent what is 
gocxl and what is evil.” 

Holding that all men seek happiness and that 
they determine what is good and evil in par- 
ticular cases by reference to this end. Mill seems 
to offer the standard of utility as an objective 
principle of morality. But insofar as he identi- 
fies happiness with a sum total of pleasures or 
satisfactions, it tends to become relative to the 
individual or the group. If competent judges 
disagree concerning which of two pleasures is 
the greater or higher, there can be no appeal, 
Mill says, except to the verdict of the majority. 
To this extent at least, judgments of value arc 
expressions of opinion, not determinations of 
science. Nor does Mill hesitate to say that “the 
ultimate sanction of all morality” is “a subjec- 
tive feeling in our minds.” 

In order to clarify this basic issue it is neces- 
sary to take note of other terms which arc 
usually involved in the discussion of good 
and evil— such terms as pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion, being, nature, and reason. 
In the course of doing this, we will perceive 
the relevance of the chapters which deal with 
those ideas. 
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It has been said, for example, that the good is 
identical with the pleasant; that the good is 
what men desire; that the good is a property of 
being or existence; that the good is that which 
conforms to the nature of a thing; that the good 
is that which is approved by reason. It is pos- 
sible to see some truth in each of these state- 
ments. But each, taken by itself, may be too 
great a simplification. Searching questions can 
be asked by those who refuse to equate the good 
with the pleasant or the desirable, the real, the 
natural, or the reasonable. Arc there no pleas- 
ures in any way bad, no pains in any way good ? 
Are all desires themselves good, or are all 
equally good ? How does calling a thing “good** 
add anything to its being or existence.? Docs 
not evil exist or qualify existence? By what 
standards can the natural and the rational be 
judged good, if the good is that which con- 
forms to nature and reason? 

These questions call for more analysis of each 
of these factors in the discussion of good and 
evil and suggest that no one of these factors by 
Usel/is sufficient to solve the problem of defin- 
ing good and evil or formulating their criteria. 
Of the five things mentioned, two particularly 
—pleasure and desire — seem to leave open the 
question whether good and evil are objective or 
subjective. I’hey require us to decide whether 
things please us because they are good or are 
good because they please us\ whether we desire 
things because they are good or simply call 
them “good” when we desire them. On this is- 
sue Spinoza flatly declares that “we do not 
desire a thing because we adjudge it good, but, 
on the contrary, we call it good because we 
desire it.” In saying that “a thing is good so far 
as it is desirable,” Aquinas takes the opposite 
position, for according to him “a thing is desir- 
able only in so far as it is perfect.” It can be 
desirable, therefore, without being actually de- 
sired by this or that individual. 

The other three terms—unlike pleasure and 
desire— seem to favor the objectivity of good 
and evil, at least for those who regard the order 
of existence, the nature of things, and the laws 
of reason as independent of our desires or pref- 
erences. Thus for Spinoza the nature of man 
and his reason seem to provide an objective 
standard for determining what is good alike for 
all men. Nothing, he writes, “can be good ex- 


cept in so far as it agrees with our nature, and 
therefore the more an object agrees with our 
nature the more profitable it will be.” And in 
another place he says, “By good I understand 
. . . everything which we are certain is a means 
by which we may approach nearer and nearer 
to the model of human nature we set before 
us.” That model, he tells us, is the man of rea- 
son, the man who always acts “according to the 
dictates of reason,” for “those desires which are 
determined by man’s power or reason are al- 
ways good.’^ j 

Nevertheless, if desire and pleasure- cannot 
be eliminated from the consideration of good 
and evil — at least not the good and evil which 
enter into human life — then the problem of 
finding a purely objective foundation fqr our 
moral judgments is not solved simply by an 
appeal to being, nature, and reason. 

Some help toward a solution may be found in 
one often reiterated fact about the relation be- 
tween the good and human desire. The an- 
cients insist that no man desires anything but 
what at the time seems good to him in some 
way. “No man,” Socrates observes, “volun- 
tarily pursues evil, or that which he thinks to 
be evil. To prefer evil to good is not in human 
nature; and when a man is compelled to choose 
one of two evils, no one will choose the greater 
when he may have the less.” This, however, 
does not prevent men from desiring “what they 
suppose to be goods although they are really 
evils.” Since they are mistaken in their judg- 
ment “and suppose the evils to be goods, they 
really desire goods.” 

The object consciously desired is always at 
least apparently good. When men are mistaken 
in their estimate of things as beneficial or in- 
jurious to themselves, the apparent good — the 
good actually desired — will be really an evil, 
that is, something actually undesirable. An ob- 
ject which is really good may not appear to be 
so, and so it will not be desired although it is de- 
sirable. The deception of appearances, Socrates 
says, tricks us into taking “at one time the 
things of which we repent at another, both in 
our actions and in our choice of things great 
and small.” 

The distinction between the real and the ap^ 
parent good is, of course, connected with the 
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problem of the objective and the subjective 
good. The apparent good varies from individual 
to individual and from time to time. If there 
were a real good, it would be free from such 
relativity and variability. Unless there are 
real, as distinct from merely apparent, goods, 
moralists cannot distinguish between what 
men should desire and what in fact they do 
desire. 

Since moral science deals with human be- 
havior, its province can be separated from that 
of other sciences which treat the same subject 
matter — such as psychology and sociology- 
only in terms of a different treatment of that 
subject matter. Moral science must be norma- 
tive or prescriptive rather than descriptive. It 
must determine what men should seek, not what 
they do seek. The very existence of normative 
sciences, as well as their validity, would thus 
seem to depend on the establishment of a real, 
as op}X)scd to a merely apparent, good. 

This creates no special difficulty for moralists 
who think that man knows what is really good 
for him, both in general and in particular, by 
intuition or rational deduction, through the 
commandments of the divine law, or through 
the precepts of the law of reason. But for those 
who insist that the good is always somehow 
relative to desire and always involves pleasure, 
the distinction between the real and the ap- 
parent good raises an extremely difficult prob- 
lem. 

To say that an apparent good is not really 
good suggests, as we have seen, that what is 
called “good” may not be in itself desirable. 
I'hat something which is really good may not in 
fact appear to be so, seems to imply that the 
word “good” can be significantly applied to 
something which is not actually desired— at 
least not consciously. How, then, is the good 
always relative to desire? The traditional an- 
swer to this question must appeal to the dis- 
tinction between natural and conscious desire, 
which is discussed in the chapter on Desire. It 
is by reference to natural desire that the good 
is said to be in itself always desirable — even 
^hen the really good thing is not consciously 
desired. 

The relation of good and evil to pleasure and 
pain can also be clarified by a basic distinction 
between the pleasure which is an object of dc- 
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sire and pleasure conceived as the satisfaction of 
desire. This is discussed in the chapter on 
Pleasure and Pain. If obtaining a desired 
good is satisfying, then there is certainly a sense 
in which the good and the pleasant (or the 
satisfying) arc always associated; but it may 
also be true that pleasure is only one kind of 
good among various objects of desire and that 
certain pleasures which men desire appear to be, 
but are not really good. 

The foregoing considerations apply to the 
good in the sphere of human conduct. But the 
human good, the practicable good, the good for 
man, does not exhaust the meaning of the term 
good. The idea of the good is, for Plato, the 
measure of perfection in all things; it is “not 
only the author of knowledge to all things 
known, but of their being and essence, and yet 
the good is not essence, but far exceeds essence 
in dignity and power.” 

The absolute good is also, as in the Divine 
Comedy^ the final cause or ultimate end of the 
motions of the universe. It is “the Alpha and 
Omega,” Dante says, “of every scripture that 
Love reads to me ... the Essence wherein is 
such supremacy that every good which is found 
outside of It is naught else than a beam of Its 
own radiance . . . the Love wffiich moves the 
sun and the other stars.” 

So too, in Aristotle’s cosmology, the circular 
motions of the celestial spheres, and through 
them all other cycles of natural change, arc 
sustained eternally by the prime mover, which 
moves all things by the attraction of its perfect 
being. It therefore “moves without being 
moved,” for it “produces motion through being 
loved.” 

Though desire and love enter into the con- 
ception of the good as a cosmic final cause, they 
are not human desire or love. Though the good- 
ness which inheres in things according to the 
degree of their perfection may make them 
desirable, it is not dependent on their being 
consciously desired by men. 

In Jewish and Christian theology, for ex- 
ample, the goodness of G(kI is in no way meas- 
ured by human desires, purposes, or pleasures; 
nor is the goodness of created things which, ac- 
cording to Genesis, God surveyed and found 
“very good.” The order of creation, moreover. 
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involves a hierarchy of inequalities in being and The metaphysical conception of goodness 


goodness. Even when each thing is perfect in 
its kind, all things arc not equally good, for ac- 
cording to the differences in their natures, 
diverse kinds arc capable of greater or less 
perfection. 

In the metaphysical conception of goodness, 
that which has more actuality either in exist- 
ence or power has more perfection. God’s in- 
finite goodness is therefore said to follow from 
the fact that he is completely actual— infinite 
in being and power. Things “which have life,” 
Augustine writes, “are ranked above those 
which have none ... And among those that 
have life, the sentient are higher than those 
which have no sensation . . . and among the 
sentient, the intelligent above those that have 
no intelligence.” 

Augustine contrasts these gradations of per- 
fection which arc “according to the order of 
nature” with the “standards of value” which 
arc “according to the utility each man finds in a 
thing.” That which is less good in a metaphys- 
ical sense may be preferred on moral grounds as 
being better for man. “Who,” he asks, “would 
not rather have bread in his house than mice, 
gold than fleas?” Is it not true that “more is 
often given for a horse than for a slave, for a 
jewel than for a maid”? 

According to Augustine, as well as to Aquinas 
later, metaphysical goodness consists in “the 
value a thing has in itself in the scale of crea- 
tion,” while moral goodness depends upon the 
relation in which a thing stands to human need 
or desire, and according to the estimation 
placed upon it by human reason. It is in the 
moral, not the metaphysical sense that we 
speak of a good man, a good will, a good life, 
and a good society; or of all the things, such as 
health, wealth, pleasure, virtue, or knowledge, 
which it may be good for man to seek and pos- 
sess. Only in the metaphysical sense can things 
be thought of as good entirely apart from man; 
only then can we find a hierarchy of perfections 
in the world which accords with a hierarchy of 
beings. Thus Spinoza declares that “the per- 
fection of things is to be judged by their nature 
and power alone; nor arc they more or less per- 
fect because they delight or offend the human 
senses, or because they are beneficial or pre- 
judicial to human nature.” 


raises peculiarly difficult problems. Are there 
as many meanings of “good” as there are of 
“being”? When we say God is good, are we 
making a moral or a metaphysical judgement? 
Are we attributing perfection of being or good- 
ness of will to God ? If goodness is a property of 
being, then must not all evil become a priva- 
tion of being? Conceiving evil in this way, 
Augustine points out that if things “be de- 
prived of all good, they shall cease to be,” so 
that theit fs* “nothing whatsoever evil” in it- 
self; and Aquinas maintains that “no feeing is 
said to be evil, considered as being, but\only so 
far as it lacks being.” \ 

If to understand what the notion of good- 
ness adds to the notion of being it is necessary 
to say that being has goodness in relation to 
appetite, the question inevitably arises, “Whose 
appetite?” Not man’s certainly, for then the 
moral and the metaphysical good become iden- 
tical. If God’s, then not appetite in the form 
of desire, but in the form of love, for the divine 
perfection is usually thought to preclude desire. 

Problems of this sort confront those who, 
conceiving the good both apart from and also 
relative to man, arc obligated to connect the 
metaphysical and the moral meanings of good 
and to say whether they have a common thread. 
Some writers, however, limit their considera- 
tion to the strictly moral good, and deny, as do 
the Stoics, goodness or evil to anything but 
man’s free acts of will. 

We should, says Marcus Aurelius, “judge 
only those things which are in our power, to be 
good or bad.” In this we are entirely free, for 
“things themselves have no natural power to 
form our judgments ... If thou art pained by 
any external thing, it is not this thing which 
disturbs thee, but thy own judgment about it. 
And it is in thy power to wipe out this judg- 
ment now . . . Suppose that men kill thee, cut 
thee in pieces, curse thee. What then can these 
things do to prevent thy mind from remaining 
pure, wise, sober, just?” 

Though Kant develops what he calls a “meta- 
physic of ethics,” he does not seem to have a 
metaphysical as opposed to a moral conception 
of the good; unless in some analogous form it 
lies in his distinction between “value” and 
“dignity,” according to which “whatever has 
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reference to the general inclinations and wants 
of mankind has a market valued" whereas “what- 
ever . • . is above all value, and therefore admits 
of no equivalent, has a dignity““~“not a merely 
relative worth, but an intrinsic worth.” 

But since Kant thinks that only men, or ra- 
tional beings, can have intrinsic worth, he finds 
goodness only in the moral order. He agrees 
with the Stoics that good and evil occur only in 
the realm of freedom, not at all in the realm of 
existence or nature. “Good or evil,” he writes, 
“always implies a reference to the will, as de- 
termined by the law of reason'" which is the law 
of freedom. According to Kant, “nothing can 
possibly be conceived in the world, or even out 
of it, which can be called good without quali- 
fication, except a Good Will”; and in another 
place he says, “If anything is to be good or evil 
absolutely ... it can only be the manner of 
acting, the maxim of the w'ill.” In this sense, the 
free will complying with or resisting the im- 
peratives of duly is either the seat or the source 
of all the goodness or evil that there is. “Men 
may laugh,” Kant j>ays, “at the Stoic, who in 
the severest paroxysms of gout cried out: Pain, 
however thou tormentest me, 1 will never ad- 
mit that thou art an evil; he w'as right . . . for 
pain did not in the least diminish the worth of 
his person, but only that of his condition.” 

In the sphere of moral conduct, and especially 
for those who make desire or pleasure rather 
than duty the principle, there seems to be a 
plurality of goods which require classification 
and order. 

Some things, it would appear, arc not de- 
sired for themselves, but for the sake of some- 
thing else. They are good only as means to be 
used. Some things are desired for their own 
sake, and are good as ends, to be possessed or 
enjoyed. This division of goods into means and 
ends— the useful and the enjoyable or pleasant 
—permits a third type of good which is an end 
in one respect, and a means in another. Analysis 
of this sort leads to the concept of a summttm 
boniim — that good which is not a means in any 
respect, but entirely an end, the supreme or 
highest good for which all else is sought. 

The chief question with respect to the sum' 
mum bonum is whether it is a good or the good 
“^whether it is merely one type of good, more 


desirable than any other, or the sum of all 
good things which, when possessed, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. Aristotle and Mill seem to 
take the latter view in their conception of hap- 
piness as the summum bonum. “Human na- 
tuie,” Mill says, “is so constituted as to desire 
nothing which is not either a part of happiness 
or a means of happiness.” Happiness, he in- 
sists, is “not an abstract idea, but a concrete 
whole” including all other goods within itself. 
It is the only good which is desired entirely for 
its own sake. Aristotle treats virtue and knowl- 
edge as intrinsic goods, but he also regards them 
as means to happiness. In Mill’s terms, their 
goodness remains subject to the criterion of 
utility, from which happiness alone is exempt 
since it measures the utility of all other goods. 

If the evaluation of all things by reference to 
their contribution to happiness as the ultimate 
good constitutes utilitarianism in ethics, then 
Aristotle no less than Mill is a utilitarian, even 
though Aristotle does not refer to the principle 
of utility, does not identify the good with pleas- 
ure, and conceives the virtues as intrinsically 
good, not merely as means. Kant would regard 
them as in fundamental agreement despite all 
their differences— or at least he would regard 
them as committing the same fundamental 
error. 

To Kant any discussion of human conduct 
which involves the calculation of means to ends 
is pragmatic or utilitarian, even when the con- 
trolling end is the summum bonum or happi- 
ness. Kant makes a sharp distinction between 
what he calls “pragmatical rules” of conduct 
which consider what should be done by one who 
wishes to be happy, and what he regards as the 
strictly “moral or ethical law” which “has no 
other motive than the worthiness of being 
happy." Morality, he says in another place, “is 
not properly the doctrine of how we should 
make ourselves happy, but how we should be- 
come worthy of happiness”— through doing our 
duty. 

Kant’s criticism of Aristotle’s ethics of hap- 
piness is therefore applicable to the utilitarian- 
ism of Mill; and Mill’s rejoinder to Kant serves 
as a defense of Aristotle. This basic issue con- 
cerning the primacy of happiness or duty— of 
desire or law— is discussed in the chapters on 
Duty and Happiness, where it is suggested 
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that in an ethics of duty, right and wrong sup- 
plant good and evil as the fundamental terms, 
and the summum bonutn becomes a derivative 
notion rather than the first principle of morality. 

At the other extreme are those who deny 
duty entirely, and with it any meaning to right 
and wrong as distinct from good and evil. A 
middle ground is held by those who employ 
right and wrong as subordinate terms in the 
analysis of good and evil, finding their special 
significance in the consideration of the good of 
others or the social good. To do right is to do 
good to others; to do wrong is to injure them. 
The question which Plato so insistently raises, 
whether it is better to do injustice or to suffer 
it, can also be stated in terms of good and evil, 
or right and wrong. Is it better to suffer evil or 
to do it ? Is it better to be wronged by others 
or to wrong them? As justice for Aristotle is 
that one among the virtues which concerns the 
good of others and the common good, and as it 
is the one virtue which is thought to involve 
duty or obligation, so the criteria of riglit and 
wrong measure the goodness or evil of human 
acts by reference to law and society. 

The division of goods into means and ends is 
not the only distinction made by moralists who 
recognize the plurality and inequality of goods. 

Goods have been divided into the limited 
and the unlimited with respect to quantity; 
the pure and the mixed with respect to quality; 
sensible and intelligible goods or particular 
goods and the good in general; external goods, 
goods of the body, and goods of the soul; the 
pleasant, the useful, and the virtuous. More 
specific enumerations of the variety of goods 
list wealth, health, strength, beauty, longevity, 
pleasure, honor (or fame), virtue, knowledge, 
friendship. 

All of the foregoing classifications can be com- 
bined with one another, but there is one distinc- 
tion which stands by itself, although it affects 
all the others. That is the distinction between 
the individual and the common good, or be- 
tween private and public good, the good for 
this one man and the good of all others and of 
the whole community. In the language of mod- 
em utilitarianism, it is the distinction between 
individual happiness and what Bentham called 
•‘the greatest good for the greatest number.” 


The phrase “common good” has several 
meanings in the tradition of the great books. 
One sense, which some think is the least signifi- 
cant, refers to that which can be shared or used 
by many, as, for example, land held in common 
and worked by a number of persons or families. 
Thus we speak of the “commons” of a town or 
village. This meaning applies particularly to 
economic goods which may either belong to the 
community as a whole or be divided into parcels 
of private property. 

Another sense of common good is 'that in 
which the welfare of a community is a^mmon 
good participated in by its members. Tne wel- 
fare of the family or the state is a good\ which 
belongs to a multitude organized for somfe com- 
mon purpose. If the individual members of the 
group derive some benefit from their association 
with one another, then the prosperity of the 
community is not only a common good viewed 
collectively, but also a common good viewed 
distributively, for it is the good of each mem- 
ber of the group as well as of the whole. 

With this in mind, perhaps. Mill speaks of 
“an indissoluble association betw^een [the in- 
dividual’s] happiness and the practice of such 
mode of conduct, negative and positive, as re- 
gard for the universal happiness prescribes; so 
that not only he may be unable to conceive the 
possibility of happiness to himself, consistently 
with conduct opposed to the general good, hut 
also that a direct impulse to promote the gen- 
eral good may be in every individual one of the 
habitual modes of action.” If this statement by 
Mill is used to interpret Bentham’s phrase— 
“the greatest good for the greatest number”— 
then the greatest number cannot be taken to 
mean a majority, for the good of nothing less 
than the whole collectively or of all distribu- 
tively can be taken as the common or general 
good. 

Still another conception of the common good 
is possible. A good may be common in the sense 
in which a specific nature is common to the 
members of the species — not as organized social- 
ly in any way, but simply as so many like i^' 
dividuals. If all men seek happiness, for ex- 
ample, then happiness is a common good, even 
though each individual seeks his own happi' 
ness. In a deeper sense it is a common good if 
the happiness each seeks is the same for all men 
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because they arc all of the same nature; but, 
most strictly, it is a common good if the happi- 
ness of each individual cannot be separated 
from the happiness of all. 

Aquinas seems to be using this meaning of 
common good when, in defining law as a rule of 
conduct “directed to the common good,” he 
refers not merely to the good of the community 
or body politic, but beyond that to “the last 
end of human life,” which is “happiness or 
beatitude.” Law, he says, “must needs concern 
itself properly with the order directed to uni- 
versal happiness.” Mill also seems to conceive 
happiness as a common good in this sense. 
“VVhat the assailants of utilitarianism seldom 
have the justice to acknowledge,” he writes, is 
“that the happiness which forms the utilitarian 
standard of what is right in conduct, is not the 
agent’s own happiness, but that of all con- 
cerned.” 

The several meanings of the common good 
create a fundamental issue. Some writers use it 
in one sense only, rejecting the others. Some 
not only use the term in all its meanings, but 
also develop a hierarchy of common goods. 
They regard universal happiness, for example, 
as a common good of a higher order than the 
welfare of the political community. Yet in 
every order they insist upon the primacy of the 
common over the individual good. In the po- 
litical order, for example, they think the wel- 
fare of the community takes precedence over 
individual happiness. They would regard Adam 
Smith’s statement of the way in which in- 
dividuals accidentally serve the common good 
while seeking their private interests, as a per- 
version of the relationship. To say that an in- 
dividual considering only his own gain is “led 


by an invisible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention” 0>., the general 
prosperity of society) docs not excuse the in- 
dividual’s failure to aim at the common good. 

The several meanings of the common good 
also complicate the statement of the issue be- 
tween those who seem to say that the welfare 
of the community always takes precedence 
over individual well-being or happiness— -that 
the good of the whole is always greater than 
the good of its parts— and those who seem to 
say that die state is made for man, not man 
for the state, or that the prosperity of the so- 
ciety in which men live is good primarily be- 
cause it enables each of them to live well. This 
issue, which runs through all the great books 
of political theory from Plato and Aristotle 
to Hegel and Mill, is discussed in the chapters 
on Citizen and State. 

The opposition between collectivism and 
individualism in economics and politics docs 
not exhaust the issue which, stated in its broad- 
est moral terms, is a conflict between self- 
interest and altruism. The primary problem 
to consider here is whether the issue is itself 
genuine, or only an opposition between false 
extremes which needlessly exclude the half- 
truth that each contains. 

The collective aspect of the common good 
may not need to be emphasized at the expense 
of its distributive aspect. The good of each 
man and the good of mankind may be insep- 
arable. It may be the same good which, in dif- 
ferent respects, is individual and common. It 
may be that no good can be supreme which is 
not both immanent and transcendent— at once 
the highest perfection of the individual and a 
good greater than his whole being and his life. 
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A 4, REP i 434c-435c; part i-ii, q 3 , a 5, rep 
2 626b-627a; Q 9, a i, ans and rep 2-3 657d- 
658d; Q 19, A 3, REP I 704c-705a; q 22, a 2, 
ans 721c-722c; q 26, a i, rep 3 734a'd; q 27, 
A I, REP 3 737b-d; a 2, ans 737d-738c; q 29, 
A 5, ANS 747c-748b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part ii-ii, 
Q i8o, A 2, REP 3 608c-609c; part iii suppl, 
Q 94, A I, REP 2 i040d-1041b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 62a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 26c-27a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 478a-479d; 480a-482b; 
488a-489a; 521b-523c esp 522b-c; 546d-548c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 266a- 
267a 

52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
153a-d 

Id, The origin, nature, and existence of evil 

Old Testament: Isaiah, 45:7— (D) Isaias, 45:7 
/ Lamentations, 3:38 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 33:14-15; 39:25— (D) 
OT, Ecclesiasticus, 33:15; 39:30 

7 Plato: Gorgias, 282c'284b / Republic, bk x, 
434d-435a / Theaetetus, 518a-b; 530b-d / 
Statesman, 587a-589c / Laws, bk x, 763b 
765a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ci| ii [13^36-14*6] 19c 
/ Physics, bk i, ch 9 [192*2-24] 268a-c / Meta- 
physics, BK I, CH 4 [984^23-985^3] 502d-503c; 
CH 6 [988*8-16] 506a-b; bk v, ch 5 [ioi5'‘9-i6] 
536a; bk ix, ch 9 [1051*17-22] 577a-b; bk xii, 
CH 10 [1075*25-1076*4] 606a-d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ii, ch 6 [iio6**28-35] 
352b-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 20, 126c-d; 
ch 29 134d'138a 

17 Plotinus; First Ennead, tr vi, ch 6, 24b; tr 
VIII 27b-34a / Second Ennead, tr iii, ch 16, 
48d-49a; ch 18, 49c-d; tr iv, ch 16, 57c; 
tr IX, ch 13 73d-74b / Third Ennead, tr 11, 
CH 5-7 85b-86c; ch 10-14 88a-89d; tr m 
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(1. The general theory of good and eviU Id. The 
origin, nature, and existence of evil.) 

CH 5 , 95d-96a; ch 7 , 96d-97a; tr vi, ch ii, 
113b-c / Fourth Ennead^ tr hi, ch 16 ISOc'd 
/ Fifth Enneady tr ix, ch 10 , 250c / Sixth En- 
neady tr vh, ch 28 335b-d 

18 Augustine: Confessionsy bk hi, par 11-12 
15d'16b; bk iv, par 24 25b'C; bk v, par 20 
32d'33a; bk vh, par 3-7 44a'45d; par 11-23 
47a-50d; bk xih, par 45 123a / City of Gody 
BK XI, cii 9 , 327c-d; cii 22 333d'334c; bk xii, 
CH 1-9 342b,d'348b; bk xix, ch 13 519a- 
520a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicdy part i, q 5 , a 
3 , REP 2 25a'd; a 5 , rep 3-4 26c-27c; 00 48-49 
259b-268a,c; q 65 , a i, rep 2-3 339b 340b; 
PART i-ir, Q 18 693b, d' 703a passim, csp aa 
1-4 694a-696d; Q 29 , a 1 , ans and rep 1,3 
745a-c; a 5 , ans 747c-748b 

20 Aquinas : Summa TheologicOy part i-ii, q 79 , 
AA 1-2 156b-158a; q 80 159d-162d; q 8 i, aa 1-2 
163a'165c; a 5 167a-d; part hi suppl, q 69 , 
A 7 , rep 9 891d'893c; q 74 , a i, rep i 925c- 
926c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy y paradise, i [ 103 - 142 I 
107b-d; VH [ 19 - 148 ] 115b-116c; xiii [ 52 - 87 ] 
126a'b; xix [ 40 - 66 ] 135c'd; xxix [ 49 - 66 ] 
150d-151a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany part hi, 191b-d; 195d- 
196a 

26 Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet y act h, 
sc HI [ 15 -^ 0 ] 296c 

31 Spinoza: EthicSy part i, appendix 369b-372d 

32 Miuvom Paradise Losty bk ix [ 494 - 1189 ] 258a- 
273a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, llOa-b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 153-154 
443d-444b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vhi, div 
76-81 485a-487a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81b-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 330a-b 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 316a-317d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part h, par 139 
48d-49b; additions, 90-91 130b<131d / Phi- 
losophy of History, intro, 160a; 162a-163a; 
168d; part 1 , ^37d-238c 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{ esp 30a-36b, 117a- 
124b, 131a-145a, 171b, 317a-321a, 411a-419b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xi, 
344a-d 

2 . The goodaess or perfection of God: the 
plenitude of the divine being 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:48 / LuJ^, 18 : 18 - 
i^/ 1 John, 1:5 / Revelation, 15 : 4 — (Z>) Apoc- 
alypse, 15:4 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 321d-323a / Timaeus, 
447a-448b / Theaetetus, 530b'd 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 7 602a- 
603b 


9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch i [ 1145 * 15 - 27 ] 
395a; ch 14 [ 1154 ^ 20 - 31 ] 406c; bk x, ch 8 
[ 1178 ^ 8 - 2 ^] 433 b-c / Politics, bk vii, ch i 
[ 1323 ^ 22 - 25 ] 527c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 8 146a- 
147c 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1009a; 
1049b-1050b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 12 4a; bk 

ii, par 10 lla-b; bk vh, par 1-7 43b-45d; par 
16-23 48c-50c; bk x, par 38 81a; bk xi, par 6 
90c'd; bk xiii, par 1-5 llOd-llld; par 53 
124d'125a,c / City of God, bk xi, ch 10 327d' 
328d^; BK xii, cii 1-3 342b,d-344b; cH 8 346d- 
347b / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 3-7 625d' 
626c; CH 31-32 633b-d \ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i,\q 2 , a 1 , 
REP 2 lOd-lld; A 3 , ANS and rep i 12l;:-14a; q 
3 , A I, ans 14b- 15b; a 2 , ans 15c-16a; A 7, rep 
2 19a-c; 0 4 20c~23b; q 6 28b'30d; q 13 , a 2 , 
ans 63c-64d; a ii, rep 2 73c-74b; q iS, a 3 
106bT07c; q 19 , a i, rep 1-3 108d-109c; q 21 , 
a I, rep 4 124b-125b; q 26 150a-152a,c; q 51 , 
a I, REP 3 275b-276b; o 54 , a 2 , ans 285d- 
286c; Q 60 , A 5 313b'314c; q 61 , a 3 , rep 2 
316a-d; q 62 , a 8 , ans and rep 1-2 323C'324a; 
Q 66 , A I, contrary 343d'345c; o 84 , a 2 , ans 
and rep 3 442b-443c; 0 91 , a i, ans 484a- 
485b; o 100 , A 2 , ans 521C'522b; Q 103 528a- 
534b passim; q 104 , a 3 , rep 2 537b-d; a 4 , 
ans 538a'C; q 105 , a 4 , ans 541c-542a; a 5 , 
ANS 542a-543b; pari' 1 -- 11 , q 2 , a 4 , rep i 
618a'd; a 5 , rep 2 618d-619c; q 9 , a 6 , ans 
662a'd; q 18 , a i, ans 694a-d; q 22 , a 2 , rep i 
721c-722c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 49, 
A 4, ans 5a'6a; Q 61, a 5, ans 58b-59d; q 64, 
A 4 , ans and rep 3 69b-70a; part h-ii, q 9, 
A 4, REP I 425d-426c; 0 13, a i, ans 444b- 
445a; q 17, a i, ans 457a'd; q 23 , a 4 , ans 
485d-486b; q 34 , a i, ans 559a-c; q 39, a 2, 
REP 3 575b'576b; q 184, a 2 , ans 629d'630d; 
part in, Q I, A I, ans 701d'703a; q 23 , a i, 
ans 833a -d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xv [ 40 - 
81 ] 75d-76a; xxviii [ 91 - 96 ] 97a; paradise, 
VII [ 64 - 148 ] 115d-116c esp [ 64 - 66 ] 115d; xm 
[ 52 - 87 ] 126a'b; xix [ 40 - 90 ] 135c-136a 

22 Chaucer: Merchant's Tale [ 10 , 160 - 164 ] 336a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 300c-d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 52a'd; 53d / 
Meditations, i, 77b-c; hi, 86 a- 88 d; iv 89a- 
93a passim / Objections and Replies, 123d- 
124c; DEF VHI 130d; 228a-c; 229c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, def 6 355 b; 
PROP 8-9 356d-357d; prop 10 , schol 358a-b; 
prop 14 359d-360a; prop 16 362a; prop 33 » 
SCHOL 2 367d-369a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [ 135 - 166 ] 138b- 
139a; bk vh [ 170 - 173 ] 220b-221a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 425-426 243b'244b; 43° 
245a-247b 
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34 Newton: Principles, bk iii, general schol, 

370 a> 371 a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
XXIII, SECT 34-35 213a-c; bk hi, ch vi, sect 
n-12 271b-272b passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 
106-107, 499C'500a passim; div 113, 502a'b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 230a' b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 205a-b; 237d'239a / 
Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 263 a' b; 
278b'd / Practical Reason, 307a-d; 325d' 
326a; 342c; 345a'C; 351b'352c / Judgement, 
592a'C 

2a. God’s goodness as di£fusive, causing the 
goodness of things: God’s love 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1 / Exodus, 20:4-6 
esp 20:6; 33:19; 34:5-10 / Deuteronomy, 4:1- 
40 csp 4:6-8, 4:31, 4:37; 5:7-10 esp 5:10; 7:6- 
II / Job, 33:13-33 / Psalms passim, csp 8-10, 
16-18, 20, 22-23, 25» 68, 97:10, 114:1-115:18, 
118:1-119:176— (D) Psalmspzs&im, esp8-9, 15- 
17, 19, 21-22, 24, 67, 96:10, 113:1-18, 117:1- 
1 1 8 :i76 / Proverbs, 3 :i 1-12 / Song of Solomon — 
{D) Canticle of Canticles / Isaiah, 40-66 passim, 
csp 42-44, 46:3-4, 49:1-26, 52:1-15, 56:1-8, 
63:8-9— (D) Isaias, 40-66 passim, csp 42-44, 
46:3-4, 49:1-26, 52:1-15, 56:1-8, 63:8-9/ Jere- 
miah, 31-33— (D) Jeremias, 31-33 / Lamenta- 
tions, 3:22-39 esp 3:25, 3:38 / Ezekiel, i6 esp 
16:6-14, 16:59-63— (D) Ezechiel, 16 esp 16:^ 
14, 16:59-63 / Hosea csp 2:14-23, 3:1, 3:5, 
6:1-3, 11:1-4, 13:16-14:9— (D) Oice csp 2:14- 
23 » 3 *L 3 ’ 5 » 6 '*' 3 t 14:1-10 / Joel, 2 

csp 2:18-32 / Zechariah, 9:17— (D) Zacharias, 
9:17 / Malachi, 1:1-3— (D) Malachias, 1:1-3 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 13:10— (D) OT, Tobias, 
13:12 / Wisdom of Solomon, 11:22-26; 16:20- 
29— (O) OT, of Wisdom, 11:23-27; 

16:20-29 / Ecclesiasticus, 11:14-17; 16:26- 
18:14 esp 16:29-30; 39:16,25-34— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 11:14-17; 16:26-18:14 esp 16:30- 
31; 39:21,30-40 

New Testament: Matthew, 6:25-34; 7:7-11 / 
Luhe, 11:1-13; 12:6-7,16-33 / John, 1:1-5; 
3 *16-21; 13:31-35; 14:21; 15:9-16; 17:21-26 / 
Romans, 2:4; 8:31-39 / Galatians, 2:20 / 
Ephesians, 3:14-21; 5:1-2 / 7 John, 3-4 esp 
3:1, 3:16, 4:7-12 / Revelation, 

Apocalypse, y.ig 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 321d'322d; bk vi-vii, 
384a'389c / Timaeus, 447a-448a 

8 Aristotle: Generation and Corruption, bk ii, 
ch 10 [336*’25-34] 438 d / Metaphysics, bk xii, 
CH 7 602 a' 603 b; ch io [1075“! 1-24] 605 d' 
606 a 

12 Epictetus : Discourses, bk ii, ch 8 146a'147c 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1049 b- 
1050 b; 1071 b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vn, ch i-2 26 a-d 
/ Fifth Ennead, tr v 228 b' 235 b / Sixth Ennead, 
tr IX, CH 9 358 d- 359 c 


18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 7 2c-d; bk 
II, par TO lla-b; bk vii, par 4 44 b-c; par 16- 
23 48 C' 50 c; bk xi, par 6 90 c-d; bk xiii, par 
1-5 llOd-llld / City of God, bk vii, ch 31 
261 d- 262 a; bk xi, ch 21-24 333 a- 336 a; bkxh, 
CH 1 342 b,d- 343 c; ch 9 347 b' 348 b; bk xiv, 
CH 13 387 C' 388 c; bk xxii, ch 24 609 a- 612 a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 31-32 633 b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, 
A 3, ANs and REP 1 12C'14a; q 3, a i, rep 1 
14b'15b; a 2, ans 15C'16a; q 6 28b-30d; 
Q 13, A 2, ans 63c-64d; q 19, a 2, ans and 
REP 2-4 109C'110b; A 4, ans and rep i 111c- 
112c; Q 20 119d'124a; q 21, a 3, ans 126a'C; 
Q 25, A 6 149a'150a; q 50, a i, ans 269b'270a; 
A 3, ans 272a-273b; q 51, a i, rep 3 275b- 
276b; Q 59, A I, ANS 306c-307b; a 2, ans 307c- 
308b; o 60, A 5 313b'314c; q 91, a i, ans 484a- 
485b; Q 103 528a'534b; q 104, a 3, rep 2 
537b'd; a 4, ans SSSa-c; q 105, a 4, ans 541c- 
542a; q 106, a 4, ans 548b-549a; part i-ii, q 
I, a 4, REP i 612a'613a; q 2, a 5, rep 3 618d- 
619c; Q 9, A 6, ans 662a-d; q 19, a 4, ans 
705b'C; Q 28, a 3, contrary 742a'd 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xv [40- 
81] 75 d- 76 a; paradise, ii [112-148] 109 a'b; 
vii [16-148] 115 b' 116 c csp [64-75] 115 d- 116 a; 
XIII [52-87] 126 a-b; xix [40-90] 135 c- 136 a; 
XXVI [1-69] 145 d' 146 c; xxviii 148 d- 150 b; 
XXIX [13-36] 150 b-c; [127-145] 151 c-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iii, 185 d 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 229 c- d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [135-143] 138b; 
BK V [153-208] 178b'179b; bk vii [170-173] 
220b-221a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
3 405b-c; SECT 154 444a'b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 186 c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 169 d- 
170 a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127 b' 137 c; bk vi, 167 b' 168 c; bk vii, 189 a- 
191 a,c 

2b. The divine goodness and the problem of 
evil 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 30:15-20 csp 
30:15 / / Samuel, iS:i^-2^—{D) I Kings, 
16:14-23 / Job / Psalms, 5 esp 5:4-6; 9-10; 
13; 22 csp 22:7-8; 37; 39 esp 39:8-12; 44; 
73; 88— (£)) Psalms, 5 esp 5:5-7; 9; 12; 21 
csp 21:8-9; 36; 38 esp 38:9-13; 43; 72; 87 
/ Proverbs, 8:13 / Ecclesiastes, 8:1-9:12 csp 
8:10-14, 9:1-3 / Isaiah, 45:7— (D) Isaias, 
45:7 / Jeremiah, 12 csp 12:1-2— (£>) Jeremias, 
12 esp 12:1-2 / Lamentations, 3:38 / Amos, 
3:6 / Micah, i:i2— (D) Micheas, 1:12 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 1:13-16; 2:23- 
24; 11:24— (D) OT, Boo^of Wisdom, 1:13-16; 
2 .’23-25 ; 1 1 *Jt5 / Ecclesiasticus, 1 1 :i4-i(> ; 15 :n- 
20; 33:10-15; 39 *.25-3 1— (D) OT, Ecclesiastic- 
cus, 11:14-16; 15:11-22; 33:10-15; 39:30-37 
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( 2 . The goodness or perfection of God: the plenu 
Hide tf the divine being, 2b. The divine 
goodness and the problem tf evil,) 

New Testament: Matthew^ 13:24-30,36-43 csp 
13:38-39 / John^ 3:16-21 / Romans^ 3:1-10; 
5 / James, i :i2-i5 / 1 John, i csp i :%-6 

5 Aeschylus: Eumeni^s BleL-9ld 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 321d'322d / Timaeus, 
4S2c-4S3b 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 9 [1051* 
17-22] 577a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 12 118 d' 120 b 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 140 d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr viii 27 b' 34 a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par ii 15 d- 
16 a; bk iv, par 24 25 b'c; bk v, par 20 32 d- 
33 a; bk vii, par 3-7 44 a- 45 d; par 11-23 47 a- 
50 d; bk XIII, par 45 123 a / City of God, bk 
VIII, CH 24, 283 a'b; bk x, ch 21 311 C' 312 a; 
BK XI, cii 9 326 d- 327 d; ch 13-15 329 C' 331 a; 
CH 22 333 d- 334 c; bk xii, ch 1-9 342 b,d' 348 b; 
CH 21-22 357 a-c; ch 27 359 c- 360 a,c; bk xiii, 
ch 13-15 366 a-d; bk xiv, cii 10-15 385 b- 
390 a; bk xix, ch 13 519 a- 520 a; bk xxii, 
CH I 586 b,d' 587 b / Christian Doctrine, bk h, 
CH 23 648 a'C; bk hi, ch 37, 673 d- 674 a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 
3, rep I 12c-14a; q 8, a i, rep 4 34d'35c; a 
3, ANs 36b*37c; q 14, a 10 83d-84c; q 15, a 3, 
REP 1 93b-94a; q 17, a i lOOd-lOld; q 18, a 4, 
rep 4 107d-108c; q 19, a 9 116d-117d; a 12, 
ANS and REP 4 118d’119d; q 20, a 2, rep 4 
121b-122a; q 22, a 2, rep 2 128d-130d; a 3, 
REP 3 130d-131c; Q 23, A 5, rep 3 135d'137d; 
A 7, REP 3 138d-140a; q 25, a 3, rep 2 145b- 
147a; q 48, a 2, rep 3 260c-261b; q 49, aa 2-3 
266a’268a,c; q 63, a 4 328b-329a; a 5, ans 
329a-330c; a 7, rep 2 331c-332b; q 64, a 4 
337d'338d; q 65, a i, rep 2-3 339b-'340b; q 
66, A 3, ans 347b-348d; o 72, a i, rep 6 368b- 
369d; Q 92, A I, REP 3 488d-489d; q 103, a 3, 
REP 2 530a-c; a 7, rep i 533b'd; a 8 533d- 
534b; Q 114, A I, ANS 581d'582c; part i-ii, q 
39, a 2, REP 3 790d-791b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part mi, q 79 
156a-159c; part hi suppl, q 74, a i, rep i 
925C-926C 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxxiv [28-36] 
51c; PARADISE, I [103-142] 107b-d; vii [19- 
148] 115b'116c; VIII [91-148] 117d-118c; xiii 
I52-87] 126a'b; xix [40-90] 135c- 136a; xxix 
[49-66] 150d-151a 

22 Chaucer: FriaPs Tale [7056-7085] 281 a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 160d'161a 

.30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 17d-18a; 
80b*81a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, iv 89a'93a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 33, schol 2 

, 367d-369a; appendix 369b'372d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost 93a'333a csp bk 1 [128- 
168] 96a:97a, [209-220] 98a» bk hi [56-343] 
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136b-143a, bk iv [32-113] 153a-155a, bk vi 
[262-295] 202a-b, BK vn [519-549] 228b-229a, 
bk viii [316-337] 239a-b, bk ix [679-779] 
262a-264a, bk x [585-640] 287a-2S8b, bk xi 
[84-98] 301a / Samson Agonistes [1155^1177] 
364b-365a / Areopagitica, 394b'395b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 116a-b / PensSes, 
735-736 317b; 820 331b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 154 
444a-b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vui, div 
78-81 485c-487a; sect xi, div 106-107, 499c- 
500a passim 

40 GiBBpN^ Decline and Fall, 81b-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 230 b; 33 oi-b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 401a'b; 482a-a; 539d- 
540a; 549c \ 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 90 
130b'd / Philosophy of History, intro, 160a; 
PART HI, 304d-306a 

47 Goethe: Faust, prologue 7a-9b > 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 381a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 272a-b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
120d-121c; 122c-123b; 132a-135d; bk xi, 
337a-346a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 790d / 
Hew Introductory Lectures, 877d-878b 

3. The moral theory of the good: the distinction 
between the moral and the metaphysical 
good 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 58b'62d / Gorgias, 2628- 
263c; 280d-285a / Theaetetus, 530b-531a / 
Philebus 609a '639a, c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1 339a-348d esp cii 6 
341b-342c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 6 [1362^2-6] 
603b; CH 9 [i366*^23-i367'^27] 608c-610c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses 105a-245a,c csp bk i, 
CH i 105a'106c, CH 6 110c-112b, cii 11 116d 
118d, CH 15 121c-d, CH 18 124a-125a, cii 22 
127c'128c, CH 25 129d'131b, ch 27-29-1326- 
138a, BK II, CH 5 142c-144a, ch io-ii 148c- 
151b, bk 111, CH I 175a-177c, ch 3 178d-180a, 
CH 10 185d-187a, ch 24 203c-210a, bk iv, cii 
1 213a-223d, ch 6 230b' 232c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations 253a-310d esp bk 11, 
sect I 256b, d, sect 9 2S7d, sect 1112 
258a-c, BK IV, sect 10 264c, sect 24 265c-d, 
sect 32 266b-c, sect 37 266d'267a, sect 39 
267a, BK V, sect 2 269a, sect 6 269b-d, sect 
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Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 15, 74d-75a / Sixth 
Ennead, tr vii, ch 26 334c-d; ch 29-30 335d- 
336d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch 20 225 b- 
226 a; bk x, ch 18 310 b-d; bk xix, ch 1-3 
S 07 a- 511 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 5, a 6, 
ANS and rep 2 27c-28b; part i-ii, q 1, a 6, 
rEp I 614a-c; a 7, ans 614c-615a; q 2, a 6 
619d-620d; q 3, a 4 625a'626b; q 4, aa 1-2 
629d'631a; q 11 666b,d'669b; q 27, a 3, ans 
738c-739c; q 30, a 4, rep 3 751c-752b; qq 31- 
34 752b-772b; q 39 790a-792d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, qq 
2B-29 52 7 b' 533 a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvii 
[ 127 - 139 ] 79d; xvm [ 19 - 39 ] 80a-b 

23 Hobbes: Letnathan, part i, 61 d- 62 c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pamagruel, bk i, 
65 c- 66 b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 28 a-d; 70 d- 72 a; 235 d- 
237 d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 71 a- 74 a 


31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 39, schol 
408b-d; part iv, prop 8 426b-c; prop 41-43 
437a-c 

32 Mivton: Paradise Lost, bk iv [877-945] 171b- 
173a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xx, 
sect 1-2 176b'C; ch xxi, sect 43 188d; sect 
55-56 192c-193b; sect 63 194d'19Sa; ch 
xxviii, sect 5 229c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 173b'174a / Fund. Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 259a-b; 265b / Practical 
Reason, 298a-300a; 304a'307d; 314d-319b 
esp 315c; 330c-331a; 338C'355d esp 341c- 
342a / Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 387b-388a 
/ Judgement, 478a-479d; 584d'587a; 588b 
[fn 2]; 591b-592a; 594c-596c 

43 Mjia.: .Utilitarianism 445a'476a,c passim, esp 

447b-457b, 461c-464d ' 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 216c; 378a-b 

49 Darwin: of Man, 316b-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, leipc iv, 

88d; BK XI, 343d-344a \ 

53 James: Psychology, 94a'b; 808b-814b csp 
810a, 812b'814b 

54 Freud: Instincts, 418d'420b / Civilization and 
Its Discontents, 772a-c; 792b'C 

3 e. Right and wrong: the social incidence of 
the good; doing or suffering good and 
evil 

Old Testament: Genesis, 18:17-33 / Exodus, 
20:12-17; 22:21-28; 23:1-9 / Leviticus, 19:9- 
Numbers, 15:15/ Deuteronomy, 5 :i6- 
21; 10:17-19// Samuel, 24:26— (D) I Kings, 
24; 26 / Proverbs, 3:27-35; 12:21; 15:1; 17:13 / 
Isaiah, 3:13-15? 10:1-3— (D) Isaias, 3:13-15; 
10:1-3 / Ezeftiel, i8;5-22—(D) Ezechiel, 18:5- 
22 / Hosea, 4:1-3; 7:1-7— (O) Osee, 4:1-3; 
7:1-7 / Amos, 2:6-8; 4:1-2; 8:4-7 / Micah, 
6:8— (D) Micheas, 6:8 / Zechariah, 7:9-10 — 
(JD) Zacharias, 

Apocrypha: Tobit, z:i-2:9; 4:1-20— (D) OT, 
Tobias, i:i-2:9; 4:1-20 / Ecclesiasticus, 7-8; 
12-14 csp 12:3, 14:5-7; 28; 34:21-22— (D) 
OT, Ecclesiasticus, 7-8; 12-14 esp 12:3, 14:5-7; 
28; 34:25-27 / Susanna— {D) OT, Daniel, 13 

New Testament: Matthew, 5-7 passim, esp 7:12 
/ Lul^, 6:27-38 / Romans, 12:17-21 / I Corin- 
thians, 6:1-1 1 / I Peter, 2:13-21; 3:8-18 

5 Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound 40a-51d csp 
[94 1 -1 093] 50b'51d / Agamemnon 52a'69d csp 
[1331-1673] 66b>69d / Choephoroe 70a-80d 
csp [235-^51] 72c'76b / Eumenides 81a'91d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 99a-113a,c / 
Oedipus at Colonus [25^-291] 116c'd; [iiSi- 
1207] 124d'125b / Antigone 131a-142d / Ajax 
143a'155a'C esp [1045-1421] 152a'155a,c / 
Electra 156a'169a,c / Philoctetes 182a-195a,c 

5 Euripides: Alcestis 237a>247a,c / Suppliants 
[195-250] 260a'C / Electra 327a'339a,c esp 
[880-1359] 335a'339a,c / Phoenician Maidens 
378a.393d esp [260-645] 380b-383d, [1628- 
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1684I 392b>d / Orestes [491-715] 399a-401a / 
Iphigeniu at Aults 425a'439d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 93c>d; ek vi» 
201d'202c; bk Vii, 217d 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk v, SOSb-c 

7 Plato: Apology, 203c 204c; 206d / Crito, 
213d-214a; 215d'216c / Gorgias, 262a-267c / 
Republic 29Sa'441a,c csp bk i-ii, 300b-315a, 
BK X, 436c-437c / Laws, bk ii, 656d-658b; 
BK V, 687C'689a: bk ix, 747b-d / Seventh Let- 
ter, 805d-806a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v 376a>387a,c / Poetics, 
CH 25 [i46i‘‘ 4'-9] 697b-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 28 133b' 
134d; BK II, CH 10 148C'150a; bk hi, ch 3 
178d'180a; ch 18 192a'C; ch 24 203c-210a; 
BK IV, ch I 2]3a'223d; ch 5 228a-230b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect i 256b, d; 
sect 16 259a; bk iv, sect 10 264c; bk v, sect 
6 269b'd; bk vii, sect 36 282b; bk viii, sect 
55 290b; BK IX, sect 4 292a; sect i 6 293a; 
sect 38 295a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 19 5d / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 36 634d'635b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 21, 
A i 124b'125b; part i-ii, q 21, aa 3-4 718d- 
720a,c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 59, 
AA 4-5 48C'49d; q 60, a 2 50d<^51b; q 97, a i, 
REP 3 236a'd 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xi 15a-16b; 
purgatory, XVI [58-129J 77C'78a; xvii [91- 
139] 79b'd 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus, par 30-31, 413b- 
414a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 78b'C; 86b; part 
II, 149b'C: part iv, 272c 

26 Shakespeare: 1st Henry VI, act ii, sc v 12d- 
14a / 2nd Henry VI, act hi, sc i [223 -281] 49c- 
50a / Richard II, act ii, sc hi [140-147] 334b 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act 11, 
sc II [163-188] llSb-c; act v, sc ih [16 24] 
137b / king Lear, act iv, sc ii [2-68] 270b- 
271b / Henry VIII, act ih, sc ii [428-450] 
573c-d 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part i, 68b-73a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 74b-c; 81d- 
82a; 93c-94a 

32 Milton: Comus ZZoi-SSh 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch ii, 
sect 5-6 105a-c; bk ii, ch xxviii, sect 9-13 
230b-231c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ih, llc-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 351 b-c 

42 Kant: Pure ^ason, 149d-150a / Practical 
Reason, 306b-c / Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 
391d-392a / Science of Right, 397a-399c; 
400b,d-401b 

43 Federalist; number 41, 132b-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d-323a,c passim / Utilitari- 
anism, 448a; 452b'455a; 455c-456a; 465c- 
471b passim 


44 Boswell: Johnson, 315b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 8i 
34c-d; par 89 35c-d; par 92 35d-36a; part ii, 
par 112 41c-d; par 129-132 4Sd-47a; par 138 
48c-d; par 140 49b- 54a; part hi, par 218 
72c-d; par 223 73c-d; par 233 75d; additions, 
59 125C'd; 71 127b-c; 89 129d'130a; 92-100 
131d-133a; 138 139a-b / Philosophy of History, 
INTRO, 165c-166b 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 292a-297a; 375a- 
376b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310a-316a; 317c-d; 
319d; 322c; 592d-593a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 194a-195a; 
214c-216d; bk viii, 304b-305a; bk xiv, eila-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 33c- 
34b; BK HI, 73a-b; bk v, 123b-127b; bk vi, 
153d-157b; 165c; 168c-169c; bk xii, 398a-d 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 792a- 
793a 

3/. The sources of evil in human life 

Old Testament: Genesis, 3 / Exodus, 23:8 / 
Deuteronomy, 16:19; 30:15-20 csp 30:15 / Job 
/ Ecclesiastes, 9:3 / Isaiah, 45:7— (D) Isaias, 
45 17 / Lamentations, 3 138 / Amos, 3 :6 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 1:12-16; 2 csp 
2:23-24; I4:27~-(D) OT, Boo\ of Wisdom, 
1:12-16; 2 esp 2:23-25; 14:27 / Ecclesiasticus, 
8:2; 10:9; 11:16; 14:1-10; 15:10-20; 20:29; 
27 :i-2 ; 3 1 :5-i i — (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 8 *.2-3 ; 
10:9-10; n:i6; 14:1-10; 15:10-21; 20:31; 
27:1-2; 31:5-11 

New Testament: Matthew, 6:13,19-24; 13:24- 
30,36-43,47-51; 15:10-20; 16:26; 19:16-^30 / 
Marl{, 1:13; 4:1-20; 7:14-23; 8:36; 10:21-30 / 
Luhe, 4:1-13; 8:1-15; 9:25; 12:13-21; 16:1-13; 
18:22-30 / Romans, 5:12-19; 7:15-25 / I Co- 
rinthians, 6:10 / Ephesians, 5:5 / // Thessaloni- 
ans, 2:1-12— (77) II Thessalonians, 2:1-11 / 
/ Timothy, 6:9-10 / James, 1:12-15 / / Peter, 
5:8-9 / 7 John, 2:7-23 csp 2:15-17 / Revelation, 
12— (77) Apocalypse, 12 
5 Sophocles: Antigone [284-308] 133c-d 
5 Aristophanes: Plutus [77-185] 630a-631a 
7 Plato: Euthydcmus, 69a'71a / Republic, bk ii, 
318c-319a; bk iv, 354d'355c; bk vi, 377a- 
379c; bk vii, 389d-390b; bk x, 431b'434a / 
Timaeus, 466a-b / Theaetetus, 530b-531a / 
Laws, bk hi, 669a-670c; bk viii, 733a-734a; 
BK IX , 751b-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk m [ 31 - 93 ] 
30b-31b; bk v [141^-1435] 79b-d; bk vi (1-42] 
80a-d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 25 129d- 
131b; BK II, ch 22 167d-170a; ch 26 174c-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11, sect 1 2S6b,d; 
BK vii, sect 22 281b; bk ix, sect 42 295c- 
296a, c; bk xii, sect 12 308b-c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 51b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vin, ch 5 , 29a-c/ 
Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 13 73d-74b / Third 
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(3. TAe moral theory of the good: the distinction 
between the moral and the metaphysical 
good, 3/, The sources of evil in human life.) 

Ermeadt tr ii, ch 4-10 84c-88b; ch I4>i8 
89b-93a / Fourth Ennead, tr m, ch 16 ISOc-d; 
TR IV, CH 18, 167b 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk ii, par 9-18 lOd- 
13a; BK VII, par 4 44b-c; bk vih, par 22-24 
59a'60a / City of God, bk viii, ch 24, 283a'b; 
BK X, ch 21 311C'312a; bk xii, ch 21-22 
357a^c; bk xiii, ch 13-15 366a-d; bk xiv, 
ch 10-15 385b'390a; bk xix, ch 13 519a'520a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 17, 
A 1, ANs lOOd-lOld; q 48, a 6, ans 264a'd; q 
49, A I, REP 3 264d>265d; q 63, a 9, rep i 
333b'd; q 114, a 3 583b'd; part i-ii, q 20, 
A I 712a'd; q 21, a 2 718a-d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, qq 

75- 84 137c-178a 

21 Dante; Divine Comedy, hell, viii [65]-ix 
[103] llC'lSb; xxHi [139-144] 34c; xxvii [55- 
136J 40a'41b; xxxiv [28-36] 51c; purgatory, 
V [85-129] 59d-60c; viii [1-108] 64a'65b; xvi 
[58-129] 77c-78a; xvii [82]-xviii [75] 79b-80c; 
XXVIII [91-96] 97a; paradise, vii 115a-116c; 
VIII [91-148] 117d-118c; IX [127-142] 120a; 
XIII [52-87] 126a'b; xviii [115-136] 134d- 
135a; xxix [49-66] 150d<151a 

22 Chaucer: Knight* s Tale [2453-2469] 200a-b 
/ Prologue of Pardoner's Tale [12,263-268] 
372a / Pardoner's Tale [12,778-828] 380b'381b 
/ Tale of Melibeus, par 18, 408a; par 76-77, 
430b'431a / Parson's Tale, par 20 508b'509a; 
par 57-59 528b-529a; par 62-64 530a-531a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 153b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 218C'219a; 231d-238d; 
326b-327b;381b-c 

26 Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, act ii, 
sc III [15-30] 296c 

27 Shakespeare: Timon of Athens, act iv, 
sc III [1-441 410c-411a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 17d'18a; 
80b-81a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix 369b'372d; 
PART IV, APPENDIX, VI 447c-d 

32 Milton: Comus 33a-56b esp [331-489] 40b- 
44 a / Paradise Lost, bk i [157-168] 97a; [209- 
220] 98a; bk ii [496-505] 122a; [629-870] 
125a'130a; [890-1009] 130b'133a; bk hi [56- 
134] 136b-138a; bk iv [505-535] 163b-164a; 
bk VII [519-549] 228b'229a; bk viii [316 -337] 
239a'b; bk ix [679-784] 262a>264b; bk xi [84- 
98] 301a; BK XI [334]-bk xii [649] 306b'333a 
/ Samson Agonistes [38-59] 340b; [521 540] 
351a'b / Areopagitica, 394b-395b; 409b-410a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, llOa-b; 140a; 162a 
/ PensSes, 850 340a 

3S Locke : Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
SECT 58-70 193d>197b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vih, div 

76 - 81 485a>487a 


38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338b-c; 347d’-348a; 
350c; 351C'3S2a; 360C'361c; 363a>366d 

40 Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 81b-c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 451b'452b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 18 
16c-'d; part ii, par 139- 140 48d-54a; addi- 
tions, 14 118c-d; 90 i30b-d / Philosophy of 
History, part i, 237d'238c; part iv, 346a-c; 
354a-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic{, 3b-4a; 204a'205a; 
209b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 214c-215a esp 
215a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
53b-54b; bk v, 122c-123b; 130b 135d; bk vi, 
164b'166a; bk xi, 307c-310c; 344a>d 

^General Introduction, 531d-|532a / 
Civilization and Us Discontents 7674'802a,c 
esp 787a-788b 

4. Divisions of the human good 

4a. Sensible and intelligible goods 

7 Plato: Euthydcmus, 69a'71a / Phaedrus, 120a- 
122a / Symposium, 162d-167d / Phaedo, 
224a-c; 230c; 242C'243a / Republic, bk vi, 
386b'd; bk vii, 397c-398b; bk ix, 423b- 
424d / Laws, bk v, 689c-690c; bk viii, 735c- 
736c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vi, cii 6-9 24a- 
26a passim; tr vih, ch 2 27C'd / Second F.n- 
nead, tr ix, ch 15-18 74d'77d / Third Ennead, 
TR V, cH 7 104a-105a / Fifth Ennead, tr v, cii 
12-13 234a-235b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 20 24b'C; 
par 24 25b-c; bk vi, par 26 42d-43a; bk vii, 
par 23 50b-c; bk x, par 43 -66 82a-88b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 63, 
A 4, ANS 328b'329a; q 80, a 2, rep 2 428a'd; 
Q 82, A 5, ANS 435C'436c; part i- ii, q 2, a 
6, ANS 619d-620d; q 3, a 4, ans 625a-626b; 
Q 4, A 2, REP 2 630b'631a; Q ii, a 2, ans 
667b-d;, q 13, a 2, ans 673c-674c; q 30, 
A I, ANS 749a-d; q 31, a 5 755c-756c; a 6, 
ANS 756d-757c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 362b'C 

4b. Useful and enjoyable goods: good for an 
end and good in itself 

5 Aeschylus: Persians [153-171] 16d-17a 

7 Plato: Lysis, 22c-24a / Protagoras, 60d-62d / 
Euthydemus, 69a'71a; 74b'76b / Meno, 183d- 
184b / Gorgias, 262a-264b; 266d-267a / 
public, bk t, 298a'299a; bk ii, 310c-d 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk i, ch 15 [106^1-9] 149d; 
bk in, ch I [ii6’'28-^7] 162d-163a; [ii6’^37- 
117*4] 163c; ch 2 [118*6-16] 164d-165a; ch 3 
[118^27-36] 165d-166a; bk iv, ch 4 [124*15-20] 
172d; BK VI, ch 9 [i47*33“**i] 201b'C; ch 12 
[i49*»3i-39] 204b-c; bk vii, ch 3 [i53**36-i54‘ 
2] 209b / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 2 [ioi3*32-**3] 
533c; [1013^25-28] 533d-534a 
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9 Aristotle: Ethics^ bk i, ch 1-2 339a-^d; ch 
5 [io96»5-io] 341a>b; ch 6 [i096*>8-26] 341d- 
342a; ch 7 [i097®i5-'»22] 342c>343a; ch 9 
[io99**25-32] 345b; bk viii, ch 2 [ir55*>i6-22] 
407a>b; bk x, ch 6 [ii76®3o-''8] 430d-431a / 
Politics, BK VII, cn i [i323*23-'»i3] 527a-c; 
CH 13 [i332‘‘io-'25l 536d; ch 15 [i 334*^1 2^'»7l 
539a'b; bk viii, cii 2-3 542b-543d passim / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [1355*^39-^*8] 594d; ch 5 
[1361*12-24] 601C'd; CH 6-7 602d-607d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 14, 189c-d; 
CH 24 203C'210a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr 11, ch 3-4 7c -8c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 11, par 9-18 lOd- 
13a / City of God, bk viii, ch 4 266d-267c; 
CH 8-9 270a-271a; bk xix, ch 1-5 507a-514b; 
CH 17-20 522b-524a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, 
CH 35 634c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 5, a 6 
27C'28b; Q 62, a 9, rep 2 324a-325b; part i ~ii, 
Q 2, a I 615d'616c; q 3, a 1, ans 622c-623a; 
Q 7, A 2, REP I 652d-653c; q 8, aa 2-3 656a- 
657c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 62a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 27c-d; 
71a-b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, v 447c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
SECT 63 194d'195a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 538a-539a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 236d-237a / Fund. Prin. 
Metaphvsic of Morals, 256a-b; 257c-d; 266a' 
267d; '268b; 271c-279d csp 273d'277b / 
Practical Reason, 314d'315c; 327d-329a / 
Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 367c / 
Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 387b-388a / 
Judgement, 477b-c; 478a-479d; 586a-b; 591b- 
592d; 595a'd 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 446d-448a; 461c-464d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 183 

64a / Philosophy (if History, part ii, 267a-268b 

53 Psycho logy, 725b-726a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 779d- 
780b 

4c. Goods of the body and goods of the soul 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 40b-41a / Symposium, 
162d-167d / Meno, 178c-d / Apology, 205d' 
20bd; 209b-212a,c / Crito, 215a-d / Phaedo, 
224a'C / Gorgias, 260a-270c / Republic, bk i, 
295d-296c; 309b-310b; bk hi, 334b'339a; bk 
IX, 421a-425b / Timaeus, 474b-476b / Sophist, 
556d-558d / Laws, bk i, 643c-d; bk ii, 656d' 
658b 

8 Aristotle: Phvsics, bk vii, ch 3 [246*10- 
248 * 6 ] 329c-330d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [i097**23-io98* 
17] 343a-c / Politics, bk vii, ch i [1323*22-^21] 

/ Rhetoric, bk i, ch 5 [1360*^19-1361*12] 
601a-c; [1361** 3-27] 602a- b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [1-61] 
15a-d 


12 Epictetus : bk 1 , cii 20 126c-127b; 

BK IV, CH I 213a'223d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr iv 12b-19b csp 
CH 2-7 12d'16a, CH 14-16 18a-19b; tr vii, ch 
3 26d-27a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 43-66 82a- 
88b / City of God, bk i, ch 11-19 136d-142a; 
BK VIII, CH 8 270a-d; bk xv, ch 22 416a-c; bk 
XIX, CH 1-3 507a-511a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 2, 
AA 5-7 618d'621c; Q 3 , a 3 624b-625a; q 31 , 
A 5 755C-756C 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi [ 85 - 
114 ] 77d-78a; xxx [ 55 ]-xxxi ( 90 ] lOOa-lold 

23 Hobbes: l.eviathan, part 1, 62c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk iv, 
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5 ^. The supremacy of the individual or the 
common good: the relation of the good 
of the individual person to the good of 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he usual connotation of “government” is 
political. The word is often used inter- 
changeably with “state.” But there is govern- 
ment in a university, in an economic corpora- 
tion, in the church, in any organization of men 
associated for a common purpose. The theo- 
logian speaks of the divine government of the 
universe, and the moralist speaks of reason as 
the ruling power in the soul which governs the 
appetites or passions. 

In all these contexts, the notion of govern- 
ment involves the fundamental relations of 
ruling and being ruled, of command and obe- 
dience. Though the character of these relation- 
ships varies somewhat with the terms related, 
there is enough common meaning throughout 
to permit a general consideration of the nature 
of government. But that is not the way in 
which government is discussed in the great 
books. For the most part, government is con- 
sidered in one or another of its special settings 
—as it functions in the family or the state, in 
the soul or the universe. The common thread 
of meaning is noted only indirectly, by the way 
in which comparisons are made or analogies 
arc drawn between the various modes of gov- 
ernment. 

In view of this, we have found it convenient 
to restrict this chapter to government in the 
political sense, treating domestic and ecclesias- 
tical government under Family and Religion, 
economic government under Wealth, divine 
government in the chapters on God and 
World, and government in the soul in the 
several chapters which consider the relation of 
reason to the passions, such as Desire and 
Emotion. 

Government and state are often used as if they 
Were interchangeable terms. Some writers dif- 
ferentiate their meanings by using “state” to 
signify the political community itself, and 


“government” to refer to the way in which it is 
politically organized. Yet the two concepts 
tend to fuse in traditional political theory. The 
kinds of states, for example, are usually named 
according to their forms of government. The 
great books speak of monarchical and repub- 
lican states, as we today speak of the fascist or 
the democratic state. 

Nevertheless, we recognize the distinction 
bemecn a slate and its government when we 
observe that the state can maintain its his- 
toric identity while it undergoes fundamental 
changes in its form of government. The state 
is not dissolved by a revolution which replaces 
a monarchy by a republic, or conversely. 
There is a sense in which Rome is the same 
state under the Tarquins, under the Republic, 
and under the Caesars. In contrast, some rebel- 
lions, such as the War of Secession in American 
history, threaten to dissolve the state itself. 

Despite the lact that government involves a 
relation between rulers and ruled, the word is 
often used to designate one term in that rela- 
tionship, namely, the rulers. When the citizens 
of a republic speak of “the government,” they 
usually refer to the officialdom— not the body 
of citizens as a whole, but only those who for a 
time hold public office. But government can- 
not consist of governors alone, any more than 
education can consist of teachers alone. The 
different forms of government can be distin- 
guished as readily by looking to the condition 
of the ruled as to the powers of the rulers. Fur- 
thermore, the same individuals may both “rule 
and be ruled by turns,” as Aristotle observes 
of constitutional government. 

Though the notion of government includes 
both rulers and ruled, the word usually appears 
in political literature with the more restricted 
meaning. When writers refer to the branches or 
departments of government, or when they 
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speak of the sovereignty of a government, they 
direct attention to the ruling power, and to the 
division of that power into related parts. 

The great books of political theory ask a 
number of basic questions about government. 
What is the origin of government, its nature 
and necessity? What ends does government 
serve and how do these ends define its scope 
and limits? What is the distinction between 
good and bad government, between legitimate 
and illegitimate, or just and unjust, govern' 
ment ? What are the forms of government, of 
good government, of bad government ? Wliat 
are the various departments or branches of 
government, and how should they function 
with respect to one another ? 

These questions are related. The origin, na- 
ture, and necessity of government have a bear- 
ing on its ends and limits. These same consider- 
ations enter into the discussion of the legiti- 
macy and justice of governments. They also 
have a bearing on the classification of the forms 
of government, and on the evaluation of di- 
verse forms. The way in which the several 
branches of government should be related is 
affected by the way in which the various forms 
of government differ. 

These questions arc not always approached 
in the same order. Some of the great political 
theorists— for example, Hobbes, Locke, and 
Rousseau— find their fundamental principles in 
the consideration of the origin of government. 
They start with such questions as. What makes 
it legitimate for one man to govern another? Is 
the exercise of political power both justified 
and limited by the end it serves? In answering 
these questions, they imply or make a distinc- 
tion between good and bad government and 
indicate the abuses or corruptions to which 
government is subject. Though they enumerate 
the various forms of government in a manner 
which reflects the traditional classifications, 
they do not seem to regard that problem as of 
central importance. 

Other eminent political thinkers make the 
classification and comparison of diverse forms 
the central problem in the theory of govern- 
ment. Plato and Aristotle, Montesquieu and 
Mill, are primarily concerned with the criteria 
by which the justice or goodness of a govern- 


ment shall be judged. They compare various 
forms of government as more or less desirable, 
nearer to the ideal or nearer to the opposite 
extreme of corruption. In the course of these 
considerations they answer questions about 
the necessity, the legitimacy, and the ends of 
government in general. 

There seems to be considerable agreement on 
one point, namely, that government is necessary 
for the life of the state. It is generally held by the 
authors of the great books that no community 
can dispense with government, for without 
government men cannot live together fn peace. 
None is an anarchist, like Thoreau or\Kropot- 
kin, although Kropotkin claims that War arid 
Peace and even Mill’s Essay on Liberty \contain 
“anarchist ideas.” Marx and Engels ma^ be the 
other possible exception to the rule. 

If Marx and Engels take the opposite view, 
they do so simply on the ground that with the 
advent of a classless society after the com- 
munist revolution, the class war will come to 
an end and there will no longer be any need 
for government. The state can quietly wither 
away. But, according to Aquinas, even if 
society were free from all injustice and iniquity, 
even if men lived together in a state of inno- 
cence and with the moral perfection they would 
possess if Adam had not sinned, even then gov- 
ernment would be necessary. “A social life,” he 
thinks, “cannot exist among a number of 
people unless government is set up to look after 
the common good.” 

The great books do not agree about tlic 
naturalness of the state. They do not agree 
about the way in which government originates 
historically or about the functions it should 
and should not perform. They do not all reflect 
in the same way on the good and evil in govern- 
ment. Nor do they all give the same reasons for 
the necessity of government. In consequence 
they set different limits to the scope of govern- 
ment and assign it different functions, which 
range from the merely negative function of 
preventing violence to the duty to provide pos- 
itively for human welfare in a variety of ways. 

On all these things they differ, but with the 
exceptions noted they do concur in thinking 
that anarchy— the total absence of government 
— is unsuitable to the nature of man. Man be- 
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ing what he is, “any form of government,’* 
in Darwin’s opinion, “is better than none.” 
Some, like Hobbes and Kant, identify anarchy 
with the state of nature which is for them a 
state of war. Some, like Locke, think that the 
state of nature is not a state of war, yet find 
jrreat advantages to living in civil society pre- 
cisely because government remedies the incon- 
veniences and ills which anarchy breeds. But 
though they often write as if men could choose 
between living in a state of nature or in a civil 
society, they do not think man has any option 
with respect to government if he wishes the 
benefits of the civilized life. They cannot con- 
ceive civil society as existing for a moment 
without government. 

The general agreement about the necessity 
of government tends to include an agreement 
about the two basic elements of government- 
authority and power. No government at all is 
possible, not even the most attenuated, unless 
men obey its directions or regulations. But one 
man may obey another either uoluntarily or 
irwoluntarily—twhtx because he recognizes the 
right vested in that other to give him commands 
or because he fears the consequences which he 
may suffer if he disobeys. 

These two modes of obedience correspond to 
the authority and power of government. 
Authority elicits voluntary compliance. Power 
cither actually coerces or, by threatening coer- 
cion, compels involuntary obedience. Author- 
ity and power are the right and might of gov- 
ernment. Either can exist and may operate 
apart from the other; but, as Rousseau points 
out, when right is lacking, government is ille- 
gitimate; and as Hamilton points out, when 
might is lacking, it is ineffective. 

In a famous passage, the Federalists explain 
that rule by authority alone might work in a 
society of angels. But since men are men, not 
angels, their obedience must be assured by the 
threat of force. In any society in which some 
men are good, some bad, and all may be either 
at one time or another, force is the only expe- 
dient to get the unwilling to do what they 
should do for the common good. Even when 
the institutions of government have their 
authority from the consent of the governed, 
they cannot function effectively without the 


use of power or force. For this reason Hamilton 
dismisses “the idea of governing at all times 
by the simple force of law’* as having “no place 
but in the reveries of those political doctors 
whose sagacity disdains the admonitions of 
experimental instruction.” 

If authority without force is ineffective for 
the purposes of government, might without 
right is tyrannical. “Wherever law ends, 
tyranny begins,” Locke writes, “and whoso- 
ever in authority exceeds the power given him 
by the law, and makes use of the force he has 
under his command to compass that upon the 
subject which the law allows not, ceases in that 
to be a magistrate.” The use of unauthorized 
force may take the form of either usurpation 
or tyranny. If it is “the exercise of power 
which another hath a right to,” Locke declares 
it is usurpation; if it is “the exercise of power 
beyond right, which nobody can have a right 
to,” it is tyranny. 

The distinction between legitimate rule and 
all dominations by force rests not on the use of 
power, but on whether the power which must 
be employed is or is not legally authorized. 

The NO'noN of sovereignty involves consider- 
ations of authority and power. The word itself 
is mediaeval and feudal in origin. It signifies the 
supremacy of an overlord who owes allegiance 
to no one and to whom fealty is due from all 
who hold fiefdoms under him. Since the su- 
premacy of the sovereign lord is clothed with 
legal rights, according to the customs of feudal 
tenure, sovereignty seems to imply the union 
of power with authority, not the use of naked 
force. 

The political philosophers of antiquity do 
not use the term sovereignty. But their discus- 
sion of the distribution of political power is 
certainly concerned with the possession of 
authority as well as the control of force. Aris- 
totle’s question, for example, about “what is to 
be the supreme power in the state— the multi- 
tude? or the wealthy ? or the good ? or the one 
best man ?” deals with the same problem which 
modern writers express by asking where sover- 
eignty resides. As Aristotle sees the conflict 
between the oligarchical and the democratic 
constitutions, the issue concerns the legal defi- 
nition of the ruling class: whether the constitu- 
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tion puts all the political power in the hands 
of the rich or in the hands of the freeborn, rich 
and poor alike. It does not seem to be too 
violent an interpretation for modern transla- 
tors to use the word “sovereignty” here, for 
sovereignty can be said to belong to whatever 
person or class holds the supreme power by law. 

Within this meaning of sovereignty the 
basic difference between absolute and limited 
government, or between the despotic and the 
constitutional regime, leads to a distinction 
between the sovereign man and the sovereign 
office. 

The ruler who holds sovereignty in his per- 
son is an absolute sovereign if his power and 
authority are in no way limited by positive law. 
According to some political philosophers, sov- 
ereignty must be absolute. In the opinion of 
Hobbes, for example, the notion of a limited 
sovereignty seems to be as self-contradictory as 
that of a supremacy which is not supreme. 

After discussing the absolute rights which 
constitute sovereignty, Hobbes goes on to say 
that “this great authority being indivisible . • . 
there is little ground for the opinion of them 
that say of sovereign kings, though they be 
singulis majores, of greater power than every 
one of their subjects, yet they be universis 
minores, of less power than them all together. 
For if by all together they mean not the collec- 
tive body as one person, then all together and 
every one signify the same, and the speech is 
absurd. But if by all together they understand 
them as one person (which person the sovereign 
bears), then the power of all together is the 
same as the sovereign’s power, and so again the 
speech is absurd.” 

It makes no difference, Hobbes argues, 
whether the sovereignty is held by one man or 
by an assembly. In either case “the sovereign 
of a commonwealth ... is not subject to the 
civil laws. For having the power to make and 
repeal laws, he may when he pleases, free him- 
self from that subjection by repealing those 
laws that trouble him.” The sovereign there- 
fore has absolute power, which consists in the 
absolute right or liberty to do as he pleases, for 
“he that is bound to himself only is not bound” 
at all. 

Aquinas seems to be taking the same view 
when he admits that “the sovereign is . • • 


exempt firm the law as to its coercive power, 
since, properly speaking, no man is coerced by 
himself, and law has no coercive power save 
from the authority of the sovereign.” But 
Aquinas differs from Hobbes in thinking that 
the authority, if not the power, of the prince 
is limited by the constitutional character of the 
kingly office. In the mediaeval conception of 
monarchy, the king is bound not to himself 
alone, as Hobbes insists, but to his subjects. 
Their oath of allegiance to him is reciprocated 
by his coronation oath, in which he assumes 
the obligation to uphold the customs of the 
realm. ' j 

Where Aquinas conceives the sovereign 
prince as one element — the other bein^ estab- 
lished law — in a government which is therefore 
both absolute and constitutional, Hobbes con- 
ceives the sovereign as identical with a govern- 
ment which is wholly absolute. The distinction 
here implied— between a mixed regime and one 
that is purely absolute — is more fully discussed 
in the chapters on Constitution and Mon- 
archy. In contrast to both, a republic, or 
purely constitutional government, substitutes 
the sovereign office for the sovereign man. It 
denies the possession of sovereignty to men 
except in their capacity as office-holders. 

According to the republican notions of Rous- 
seau, not even government itself has sover- 
eignty except as representing the political 
community as a whole, which is the sovereign. 
Sovereignty, he writes, is vested in the govern- 
ment “simply and solely as a commission, an 
employment in which the rulers, mere officials 
of the Sovereign, exercise in their own name the 
power of which it makes them depositaries.” 
Since this power is not theirs except by delega- 
tion, it can be limited, modified, or recovered 
at pleasure, “for the alienation of such a right 
is incompatible with the nature of the social 
body, and contrary to the end of association.’ 

The unity of sovereignty is not impaired by 
the fact that a number of men may share in the 
exercise of sovereign power, any more than the 
unity of government is destroyed by its divi' 
sion into separate departments or branches, 
such as the legislative, executive, and judicial. 
Since in a republic the government (in all its 
branches or offices) derives its power and 
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authority from the constitution (or what 
Rousseau calls “the fundamental law”), and 
since it is the people as a whole, not the officials 
of government, who have the constitutive 
power, the people are in a sense supreme or 
sovereign. 

Popular sovereignty may mean that the peo- 
ple as a whole govern themselves without the 
services of magistrates of any sort; but this 
would be possible only in a very small commu- 
nity. It is questionable whether a people has 
ever exercised sovereignty in this way in any 
state of historic importance. Popular sovereign- 
ty more usually means what is implied by 
Aquinas when he conceives the magistrate or 
ruler as merely the vicegerent of the people. 
“To order anything to the common good,” 
he writes, “belongs either to the whole people, 
or to someone who is the vicegerent of the 
whole people. Hence the making of a law be- 
longs either to the whole people or to a public 
personage who has the care of the whole peo- 
ple.” Similarly, the exercise of coercive force 
“is vested in the whole people or in some public 
personage, to whom it belongs to inflict penal- 
ties.” 

The notion of a public personage, as Aquinas 
uses it in these passages, is clearly that of a sur- 
rogate for or representative of the whole people. 
The people as a whole have, in the first in- 
stance, the authority and power to perform all 
the functions of government. Only if for con- 
venience or some other reason they constitute 
one or more public personages to act in their 
stead, do individual men exercise sovereignty, 
and then only as representatives. 

Locke’s fundamental principle — that “men 
being ... by nature all free, equal, and independ- 
ent, no one can be put out of this estate and 
subjected to the political power of another with- 
out his own consent” — is another expression of 
the idea of popular sovereignty. It reappears in 
the Declaration of Independence in the state- 
ment that since governments are instituted by 
men to secure their fundamental rights, they 
must derive “their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

Hegel objects to the sense “in which men 
have recently begun to speak of the ‘sovereign- 
ly of the people’ ” as “something opposed to 
the sovereignty existent in the monarcL So op- 


posed to the sovereignty of the monarch,” h« 
writes, “the sovereignty of the people is one of 
the confused notions based on the wild idea of 
the ‘people.’ ” If the sovereignty of the people 
means nothing more than the sovereignty of 
the whole state, then, he says, the sovereignty 
which “is there as the personality of the whole 
... is there, in the real existence adequate to its 
concept, as the person of the monarch.” 

But republican writers would reply that the 
sense in which they speak of the sovereignty of 
the people cannot be opposed to the sovereign- 
ty of government, so long as that government 
is constitutional, not absolute. When the sover- 
eignty of the people is conceived as the source 
or basis, not as the actual exercise, of the legiti- 
mate powers of government, there is no conflict 
between these two locations of sovereignty in 
the state. Yet the supremacy of the government 
always remains limited by the fact that all its 
powers arc delegated and can be withdrawn or 
changed at the people’s will. 

The question of absolute or limited sover- 
eignty and the connected question of unified or 
divided sovereignty have a different meaning 
in the case of the relation of governments to 
one another. 

The theory of federal government, discussed 
in The Federalist and in Mill’s Representative 
Government, contemplates a division of sover- 
eignty, not as between the people and their 
government, but as between tw'o distinct gov- 
ernments, to each of which the people grant 
certain powers. Distinguishing between the 
government of a national state and the 
government of a federal union, Madison writes; 
“Among a people consolidated into one nation 
. . . supremacy is completely vested in the na- 
tional legislature. Among communities united 
for particular purposes, it is vested partly in the 
general and partly in the municipal legislatures. 
In the former case, all local authorities arc sub- 
ordinate to the supreme; and may be con- 
trolled, directed, or abolished by it at pleasure. 
In the latter, the local or municipal authorities 
form distinct and independent portions of the 
supremacy, no more subject, within their re- 
spective spheres, to the general authority than 
the general authority is subject to them within 
its own sphere.” The federal or general and the 
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state or local governments draw on the same 
reservoir of popular sovereignty, but the sov- 
ereignty which each derives from that source is 
limited by the definition of matters reserved to 
the jurisdiction of the other. 

The fundamental difference between the con- 
dition of states in a federation and the condition 
of colonial dependencies or subject peoples is 
that imperial government, unlike federal gov- 
ernment, claims an unlimited sovereignty. The 
issues of imperialism which arise from the exer- 
cise of such power are discussed in the chapters 
on Tyranny and Slavery. 

The one remaining situation is that of inde- 
pendent governments, the governments of sSep- 
arate states associated with one another only by 
treaties or alliances, or at most in the kind of 
loose hegemony or league represented by the 
Greek confederacies or the American Articles 
of Confederation, In this situation, the word 
“sovereignty” applied to independent govern- 
ments signifies supremacy, not in the sense of 
their having the authority and power to com- 
mand, but in the opposite sense of not being 
subject to any political superior. 

This radical difference in meaning is explic- 
itly formulated in Hegel’s distinction between 
internal and external sovereignty. 

After stating the conditions of the sovereign- 
ty of the state in relation to its own people, 
Hegel says, “This is the sovereignty of the state 
at home. Sovereignty has another side, i,e,, sov- 
ereignty vis-h'vis foreign states.” The state’s in- 
dividuality resides in its awareness of its own 
existence “as a unit in sharp distinction from 
others”; and in this individuality Hegel finds 
the state’s autonomy, which he thinks is “the 
most fundamental freedom which a people pos- 
sesses as well as its highest dignity.” 

But from the fact that “every stale is sover- 
eign and autonomous against its neighbors,” it 
also follows, according to Hegel, that such sov- 
ereigns “are in a state of nature in relation to 
each other.” It is this state of nature which 
Hobbes had earlier described as a state of war. 
Precisely because independent states have ab- 
solute sovereignty in relation to one another, 
“they live in the condition of perpetual war, 
and upon the confines of battle, with their 
frontiers armed, and cannons planted against 
their neighbors round about.” 


In their relation to one another they are, 
writes Kant, like “lawless savages.” Following 
Rousseau, he thinks it is fitting that the state 
“viewed in relation to other peoples” should be 
called “a power.” Unlike sovereign govern- 
ments which unite authority with power in 
their domestic jurisdiction, sovereign states in 
their external relations can exert force alone up- 
on each other. When their interests conflict, 
each yields only to superior force or to the 
threat of it. A fuller discussion of these matters 
will be found in the chapters on Law, State, 
and War and Peace. 

i 

As ai.ready indicated in several places, the 
materials covered in this chapter necessarily de- 
mand a study of many related chapters\dealing 
with political topics. This is peculiarly ’true of 
the problems concerning the forms of govern- 
ment. Separate chapters are devoted to each of 
the traditionally recognized forms, m.. Aristoc- 
racy, Democracy, Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Tyranny. Each of these chapters defines a par- 
ticular form, distinguishes it from others, and 
compares their merits. In addition, the chapter 
on Constitution deals with what is perhaps 
the most fundamental of all distinctions in 
forms of government, that between a republic 
and a despotism, or between government by 
laws and government by men. 

I lere, then, it is necessary only to treat gen- 
erally of the issues raised by the classification 
and comparison ot diverse forms of government. 
They can be summarized in the following ques- 
tions. 

What are the criteria or marks of good gov- 
ernment ? Is the goodness of government deter- 
mined by the end it serves, by the way in which 
it is instituted, by its efficiency in promoting 
whatever end it serves? Are such criteria ol 
good government as justice, legitimacy, and 
efficiency, independent or interchangeable? 

What is the nature of bad governmcni? 
Can a distinction be made between the abuses 
or weakness to which good government is sub- 
ject in actual operation, and government which 
is essentially bad because perverse or corrupt in 
principle as well as practice? 

Arc there several forms of good government ? 
Of bad government? How are they differenti- 
ated from one another? Are all good forms 
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equally good, all bad forms equally bad ? If not, 
what is the principle in terms of which some 
order of desirability or undesirability is estab- 
lished ? For example, is one good form of gov- 
ernment better than another, one bad form 
worse than another, in terms of degrees of jus- 
tice and injustice, or in terms of efficiency and 
inefficiency? To put this question in another 
way, is one form of good government better 
than another because it achieves a better result 
or merely because it achieves the same result 
more completely? 

If there are several distinct forms of good 
government, are there one or more ways in 
\Nhich these can be combined to effect a com- 
posite or mixed form? If a mixed form is com- 
parable with the pure forms it unites, is it su- 
perior to all, to some, to none of them? On 
what grounds? In what circumstances? 

While proposing what they consider to be 
the ideal form of government, some political 
philosophers admit that the ideal may not be 
realiziiblc under existing circumstances or with 
intn as they arc. Plato, for example, recognizes 
that the stale he outlines in the Republic may 
nut be practicable; and in the Laws he proposes 
institutions of government which represent for 
him something less than the ideal but which 
may be more achievable. TheJ Athenian Stran- 
ger says of the state described in the Republic 
that, “whether it is possible or not, no man, 
acting upon any other principle, will ever con- 
stitute a state which will be truer or belter or 
more exalted in virtue.” The state which he is 
divseussing in the Laws “takes the second place.” 
lie refers to “a third best” w'hich, far from be- 
ing even the practicable ideal, may be merely 
the best form of government which now actu- 
ally exists. 

Arisiotle also sets down the various ways in 
which forms of government can be judged and 
compared. We may consider, he writes, “of 
what sort a government must be to be most in 
accordance with our aspirations, if there were 
no external impediment,” but we must also 
consider “what kind of government is adapted 
to particular states.” In addition, Aristotle 
diinks it is necessary “to know the form of gov- 
ernment which is best suited to stales in gen- 
eral” as well as “to say how a stale may be con- 
stituted under any given conditions.” 


Most important of all, it is necessary to know 
“not only what form of government is best, but 
also what is possible.” Though “political writers 
have excellent ideas,” Aristotle thinks they “arc 
often impractical.” Since “the best is often un- 
attainable,” the true legislator “ought to be ac- 
quainted not only with what is best in the ab- 
stract, but also with what is best relative to 
circumstances.” 

Both Montesquieu and Mill later apply this 
basic distinction between the best form of gov- 
ernment considered absolutely or in the ab- 
stract, and the best form relative to particular 
historic circumstances. Among these are a peo- 
ple’s economic condition, level of culture, po- 
litical experience, geography, climate, and ra- 
cial characteristics. Montesquieu, for example, 
thinks that government by law, absolutely con- 
sidered, is better than despotic government, yet 
he also holds that despotic government is bet- 
ter for certain peoples. Mill thinks that the in- 
stitutions of a representative democracy repre- 
sent the ideal form of government, but he ac- 
knowledges that absolute monarchy may be 
better fora rude or uncivilized people who have 
not yet advanced far from barbarism. 

The great question here is whether the cir- 
cumstances themselves can be improved so that 
a people may become fit or ready for a better 
form of government, and ultimately for the 
best that is attainable, that is, the form relative 
to the best possible conditions. Since Montes- 
quieu emphasizes what he considers to be fixed 
racial characteristics, such as the servility of the 
Asiatics, whereas Mill stresses conditions which 
are remediable by education, economic prog- 
ress, and social reforms, these two writers tend 
to give opposite answers. The issue is more fully 
discussed in the chapters on Democracy, 
Monarchy, and Progress. 

Still other questions remain and should be 
mentioned here. Are the ideal state and the 
ideal form of government inseparable, or can 
one be conceived apart from the other? How 
shall the ideal government be conceived —in 
terms of the best that is practicably attainable, 
given man as he is or can be; or in terms of a 
perfection which exceeds human attainment 
and which men can imitate only remotely or 
imperfectly, if at all? Does divine government, 
for example, set a model wliich human govern- 
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ment should aim to approximate ? Is that hu- 
man government ideal which is most like the 
divine; or, on the contrary, is the perfection of 
human government measured by standards 
drawn from the nature of man and the diffi- 
culties involved in the rule of men over men? 

The traditional enumeration of the functions 
of government is threefold: the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive. Locke adds what he 
calls “the federative power,” the power of 
making treaties or alliances, and in general of 
conducting foreign affairs. It may be questioned 
whether this function is strictly coordinate 
with the other three, since foreign, like domes- 
tic, affairs may fall within the province of the 
executive or the legislature, or both, as in the 
case of the Constitution of the United States. 

In our own day, the multiplication of admin- 
istrative agencies and the development of plan- 
ning boards have been thought to add a new 
dimension to the activities of government, but 
again it may be questioned whether these are 
not merely supplemental to the functions of 
making law, applying law to particular cases, 
and regulating by administrative decree those 
matters which fall outside the domain of en- 
forceable law. The executive branch of gov- 
ernment seems the most diflicult to define, be- 
cause it involves both law enforcement and the 
administration ol matters not covered by legis- 
lative enactment or Judicial decision. 

If the threefold division of the functions of 
government is exhaustive, the question re- 
mains how these distinct activities shall be re- 
lated to one another, and by whom they shall 
be performed. In an absolute monarchy, in 


which the king is the government, all powers 
are in the hands of one man. Though he may 
delegate his powers to others, they act only as 
his deputies or agents, not as independent offi- 
cials. This does not obliterate the theoretical 
distinction between legislation, adjudication, 
and execution, but in this situation there can 
be no practical separation of the three powers, 
certainly no legal system of checks and balances. 

It is the separation of powers, according to 
Montesquieu, that is the basis of political lib- 
erty. “Power should be a check to power,” he 
writes. In a system of separated powers, “the 
legislative' body being composed of t^^o parts, 
they check one another by the mutual privilege 
of rejecting. They are both restrained^ by the 
executive power, as the executive is by the 
legislative.” 

Whether or not Montesquieu is right in at- 
tributing this aspect of constitutionalism to the 
limited monarchy of England in his own day, 
his argument can be examined apart from his- 
tory, for it raises the general question whether 
government by law can be preserved from de- 
generating into despotic government except by 
the separation of powers. 

For the American Federalists, the system of 
checks and balances, written into the Constitu- 
tion, so contrives “the interior structure of the 
government that its several constituent parts 
may, by their mutual relations, be the means 
of keeping each other in their proper places.*’ 
7 'his they consider the prime advantage to be 
gained from Montesquieu’s principle of the 
separation of powers. The principle itself they 
hold to be “the sacred maxim of free govern- 
ment.” 
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SECT 74-76 41b 42a; ch vii, sect 87~ch x, 
SECT 132 44a-55b; ch xi, sect 136 56c-d; ch 
XV, SECT 171 65a-b; ch xvt, sect 175 65d; 
ci» XIX, SECT 212 74a'b; sect 219 75b-c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv 135a'184a 

36 Sterne : Tristram Shandy, 214b-217b esp 216b; 
261b-262a; 410a-411a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i la-3d; 
BK vhi, 52a 

38 Kousslav: Inequality, 333b-d / Political Econ- 
omy, 370b / Social Contract, bk i, 391b-393c; 
bk hi, 406b,d-407a; 419b; 423a-424a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 309a-311c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 91b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 87a-b 

42 Kan i : Pure Reason, 222b'C / Science of Right, 
433c-434d; 435c-436b; 437c-d; 450d-451c 


43 Declaration of Independence: [ 7 - 25 ] la-b 
43 Constitution of the U.S.: preamble lla,c 
43 Federalist: number 2 , 31a'b; number 4 , 
36a; number 15 , 63a'd; 65b-c; number 16 
66 c- 68 d passim; number 18-20 71a-78b pas- 
sim; number 38 , 121 b' 122 a; number 51 , 
163b'C; 164c-d; number 85 , 258d-259a,c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 267d-268a; 269c; 302d-303a / 
Utilitarianism, 472b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 172d'173a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 47 
124a-b / Philosophy of History, intro, 173a- 
175c; part h, 262a-c; part iv, 342c-d 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, SlOa-c; 321b'C 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue 11 , 680b- 
684a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 780b-d 

lb. Comparison of political or civil govern* 
meat with ecclesiastical government and 
with paternal or despotic rule 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [ 631 - 680 ] 136c-137a 

5 Fahupides: Andromache [ 464 - 492 ] 319b-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 107c-108d; bk v, 
178a 180a 

7 Plato: Crito, 2]7a'C / Statesman, 581a-c / 
Laws, BK HI 663d 67 7 Si 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vhi, ch 10 [1160^ 
23 - 1161*91 413a'b / Politics, bk i, ch 1-2 
445a'446d; ch 3 [ 1253 ^* 15 - 22 ) 447a; ch 5 
447d-448c; ch 7 [ 1255 ^ 16 - 22 ] 449b-c; ch 
12-13 453d-455a,c; bk hi, ch 4 [ 1277 * 33 - 
** 24 ] 474c-d; ch 6 [ 1278 ^* 30 - 1279 * 22 ] 476a-c; 
BK VH, CH 2 [ 1324 ^ 23 - 41 ] 528d'S29a; ch 3 
[ 1325 * 18 -^ 13 ] 529b'd;“cH 14 537b-538d 
15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 1 , la-2a; Sa-b; bk in, 
Slb'C; 61C'62a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 13-17 
519a-523a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 92, a 

I, REP 2 488d 489d; q 96 , a 4 512d-513c 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 109c-lllb; 121a; 

155b; part hi, 198a'199a; part iv, 249a; 
266a'C 

30 Bacon: Advancement ofljcarning, 34a; 101a 
32 Milton : New Forcers of Conscience OSa-b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3a-5d; 14b-15a / Civil Gov- 
ernment, ch i, sect 2 25c; ch ii, sect 13 
28a-b; cii iv 29d'30b; ch vi-vii 36a'46c; ch 
xiv-xviii 62b-73c 

36 Sterne; Tristram Shandy, 214b-217b; 410a* 
411a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3b; bk 

II, 4a; 7c'9a,c; bk 111, 12a-13c; bk iv, ISa-c; 
BK V, 25d-31b; bk vi, 33a'35a; 36a-37a; bk 
VH, 50d; BK viH, 54a-b; bk xix, 137c-d; bk 
XXIV, 202b'C; bk xxvi, 214b,d-215a; 218a'b; 
218d-219a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 357a-c / Political Econ- 
omy, 367a-368c; 370a-379b / Social Contract, 
BK 1, 387d'388a; 391a; bk hi, 415d; 418a- 
419c; bk iv, 436(1 [fn i] 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 


(1. The general theory ef government. \h. Cem~ 
parison of political or civil government with 
ecclesiastical government and with paternal 
or despotic rule.) 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 348a'351a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 194a'197a passim; 
299b-304d passim; 412c-d 

43 Declaration of Independence: la-3b pas- 
sim 

43 Mill: Liberty, 267d-269c; 271c-272a / Rep- 
resentative Government, 339a'341a; 341d-355b; 
436b-437a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 349 
llld-112a; par ^55 112d'113a; additions, hi 
134d-135a / Philosophy of History, part i, 
211b'213a; part hi, 310a-c; part iv, 330b- 
331d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, BKv,127b- 
137c passim 

Ic. The ends and limits of government: the cri- 
teria of legitimacy and justice 

Apocrypha: Rest of Esther, 13 : 1 - 2 — (D) OT, 
Esther, 13 : 1-2 

New Testament: Matthew, 22 : 15-22 

5 Sophocles : Antigone 131a'142d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 107C'108d 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 44c-d / Republic, bk i, 
300b'310c; bk viii 401d-416a / Statesman, 
598b'604b / Laws, bk hi, 670c-672c; 673d- 
674c; BK IV, 681d-682c; bk vi, 707d-708a; 
710d«711a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 2 [ 1253 * 29 - 39 ] 
446d; BK HI, ch 3 [ 1276 * 7 - 16 ] 473a; ch 6-7 
475d-477a; ch 9-10 477c-479a; bk iv, ch 4 
[ 1292 * 30 - 34 ] 491d; BK vii, ch 3 [ 1325*1 8- *^ 13 ] 
529b-d; ch 14 [i 332 **i 7 - 4 i] 537b-d / Rhetoric, 
BK I, CH 8 [ 1366*3 - 16 ] 608b'C 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 14 254b-c; 
BK VI, sect 30 276d'277a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [ 851 - 853 ] 234a 

14 Plutarch: Tiberius Gracchus, 678b-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk ii, ch 21 161b- 
162d; bk XIX, ch 13-17 519a-523a; ch 21 
524a-525a; ch 23 - 24 , 528a-c; ch 26 528d' 
529a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 92 , 
A I, REP 2 488d-489d; q 96 , a 4 512d-513c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 90 , 
A I, REP 3 205b-206b; q 105 , a i 307d'309d; 
PART ii-ii, Q 10 , A 10 434c-435c; q 12 , a 2 
443b-444b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 86c-87d; 90a-b; 
91a-96b; part ii, 99a; 100c-104d; lllb-117b; 
125b-c; 131a-c; 137c-138b; 140a; 142b-c; 
il49d-150b; 153a-159c; 163b-d; part hi, 
167b-c; 171a-172a; 177c-180a; 187b-188a; 
191b; 198a-246a,c esp 198a'199a; part iv, 
248a-249b; 273c-d; 274c-d 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act i, 
sc in [ 78 - 134 ] 109a-c 


\cto \d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 193a-b; 
part II, 352d-353a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [ 769 - 799 ] 192a-b 

33 Pascal: Provincial letters, 109a / Pensees, 332 
232a-b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3a-4b; 8 c- 10 d; lla' 21 c 
passim / Civil Government, ch 1 , sect 3 25d; 
ch VI, sect 57 36d'37b; ch vii, sect 87-94 
44a-46c; cii viii, sect 99 47c; sect 107-112 
49b-51b; CH IX 53c-'54d; ch xi, sect 136-1^9 
56c-58a; ch xiii, sect 149 59b-d; sect 158 
61d-62b; ch xiv, sect 163 63a-b; cii xv, 
sect 171 65a-b; ch xvii-xvhi 70C'73c; ch 
XIX, sect 221-222 75d-76c; sect 229 78a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 72b-80b; part iv, 
149b-159b 

37 FieiIdIng: Tom Jones, 268c-269b j 

38 MoftTESomEv: Spirit of Laws, bk iVu 16a'17a; 

bk XI, 69c-d; bk xix, 138c; bk xxiiri 199b-d; 
bk xxvt, 214b,d'215a; 218a'b; 218d-219a; 
221c-222a; 223c \ 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 368\l-370b; 
374a 375b / Social Contract, bk i, 388d-389a; 
391b-393c; bk 11, 396d-398b; 400a; 405a*c; 
bk hi, 406b, d 409a; 419b'C; 423c-424a; 424d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 11 , 149d-150a; 
BK V, 348c-d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 435a-439a; 445a-c; 
450d-452a 

43 DLCLARAriON OF INDEPENDENCE: la-3b 
43 Articles of Confederation: h-ih 5a-b 
43 Constitution of the U.S.: preamble 11 a, c; 

article I, sect 8 [i92]*sect 10 [303] 13a 14a; 
article hi, sect 3 [507 51 1] 16a; article jv, 
sect 4 16b-c; amendments, i-x 17a 18a; 
XHi, sect I 18c; XIV, sect i 18d 
43 Federalist: number i, 30a-b; number 
33b c; NUMBER 6 , 40a'b; number 8, 45a b; 
NUMBER 23, 85a'C; number 25, 91b-d; num- 
ber 30, 102c d; NUMBER 31, 104b'105c; num 
ber 33, 107b'109a; number 34, llOa-b; num 
BER 41, 132b-c; 133a; number 43, 143b c; 
NUMBER 44, 144a'145c; number 45, 147d- 
148a; number 51, 164a 165a passim; numbi r 
53 , 167d'168b; number 54, 171b-c; number 
57, 176d-177a 

43 Mill: Liberty 267a-323a,c passim, esp 271C' 
273d / Representative Govermnent, 332d-350a; 
362c-363a; 380c-382c; 422b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 220 b; 221d-224a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 780c'd 

Id. The elements of government: authority and 
power, or coercive force; the distinction 
between de jure and de facto government 

5 Aeschylus: Eumenides [ 681 - 710 ] 88 b-c 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [ 631 - 680 ] 136c-137a / 
Ajax [ 666 - 676 ] 148d; [ 1052 - 1090 ] 152a'b 

6 7'iiucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk 
432b-c 

7 Plato: Gorgias, 285a' 287b / Laws, bk in» 
670c-671c; bk iv, 679c-681a 
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9 Aristotle: Politics^ bk i, ch 2 [i25^*29-39] 
446d; CH 6 [i255*7-25] 448c>d; bk iii, ch 3 
[1276*7-16] 473a; ch 15 l[r286''28-4o] 485b; 
bk V, CH II 517a-518c; bk 

VI, CH 8 [i32i'^40-i 322*28] 525d'526a; bk vii, 
CH 2 [i 324'*24-39] 528d 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [851-853] 234a 

14 Plutarch: Cleomenes, 659d'660a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk 11, ch 21 161b- 
162d; bk IV, ch 4 190d; bk xix, cii 21 524a- 
525a; ch 23-24, 528a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica, part i-ii, q 90, 
A I, REP 3 205b-206b; a 3 207a-c; Q 95, a 5 
233d-234ci 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part i, 71d'73a; 89b; 
91a-b; part i-ii, 96c-105c esp part ii, 99a-b; 
109b-c; 112b-d; 117d; 122b-124b; 131d 132a; 
145a-b; 148d-149b; 159d; j*art hi, 191b; 
225c-d; part iv, 273a-c 

26 Shakespeare; V, act i, sc ri [183-220] 

535d-536b 

27 Shakespeare; Troilns and Cressida, act i, 
sc III [78-134] 109a-c / Measure for Measure, 
ACT I, sc IT [120-127] 176b-c 

31 Spinoza; Ethics, part iv, prop 37 , schol 2 
435b-436a; prop 51 , sciiol 439d 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 294-308 225b-228b; 31 1 
228b; 878 345a-b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3a-4a; 16a-c / Civil Gov- 
ernment, ch I, SECT 2-3 25c-d; ch 11 25d-28c 
passim; ch iv, sec/i’ 21 29d; ch vi, sect 69-71 
40a-c; ci-i vii, sect 87-89 44a'd; cii viii, sect 
95-99 46c-47c; cii ix 53C'54d; ch xii, sect 
143 CH xiii, SECT 149 58C'59d; ch xiv 62b- 
64c passim; ch xv, sect 171 65a-b; ch xvi- 
XIX 65d'81d passim, esp cii xix, sect 219 
75b-c / Human Understanding, bk 11 , cii 
xxviii, sEcr 4-17 229b-232d passim, esp sect 
6 229d, sect 9 230b 

36 Si'Erne: Tristram Shandy, 261b'262a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 84b 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 367b; 370b- 
372b / Social Contract, bk j, 389a'393b; bk 
II, 396d-397a; bk iii, 406b,d-409a; 418a-419c; 
BK IV, 433a-434b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 309C'311c; 
349a-c 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 389a-b; 
392b; 393c 

43 Federalist: number 2 , 31a-b; number 15, 
64b-65d; number 16 66c-68d passim, esp 67 d- 
68c; number 20-21, 78a-d; number 23, 85d- 
87a passim; number 27- 28, 94d'96c; number 
29, 98c-99b; number 31, 104b; number 33, 
108d-109a; number 37, 118d'119a; number 
39, 127a-d; number 41, 132b-c; number 43, 
141a-142d; number 44, 145c-147a; number 
59» 182a b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 267d-269c / Representative 
Government, 327b,d-332d; 333c-334a; 350b- 
355b; 362c-363a; 429a-c / Utilitarianism, 
472b-c 


46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part in, par 209 - 
213 69d-71a; par 230-237 7Sc-Tec; par 278 
92c-93a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 680b- 
688 a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, BKV,127b- 
137c passim 

1 e. The attributes of good government 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [ 399 - 456 ] 261d'262b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk iii, 107c-108d 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 342a-350a / States- 
man, 598b-604b / Laws, bk iv, 681b-682c; 
BK VIII, 733b- 734a esp 733d-734a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 11, ch i [no3'»2-6]349a; 
BK viiT, CH 10 -II 412c-413d / Politics, bk ii, 
CH 2 [1261*23-^6] 456a-b; ch 9 [1269*29-33] 
465b-c; bk hi, ch 6 [1279*17] -ch 7 [i279'*io) 
476c-477a; bk vi, ch 4 [i3i8‘*2i-i3i9*3] 
522b-c; bk vii, ch 2 [1324*24-25] 528b; 
ch 14 [1332^12 -41] 537b d 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 14 254b'C 
18 Augustine: City of God, bk ii, ch 21 161b- 
162d; BK IV, CH 3-4 190a-d; bk xix, ch 24 
528b-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
A 4, ANs 229b'230c; q 105, a i, ans 307d- 
309d 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xii, 18a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 101a'104d; 
112b-d; 153a 159c 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 193a; part 
II, 331a-336a; 352d-353a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ix, sect 13 i 
54d; CH XI, SECT 134-CH xii, sect 143 55b- 
58d; cii xni, sect 158-cH xrv, sect 168 61d- 
64c; CH xviii, sect 205 72a-c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 74a-76b; 78a-b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 216b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 268c-269b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of I^ws, bk i, 3b-d; bk 
VI, 39b; BK XI, 69a-75a; bk xii, 84b,d'85c; 
BK xiii, 96a-b; bk xix, 135d'136a; 138a-c; 
BK XXIII, 199b-c; bk xxvi, 214b,d; bk xxix, 
262a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323a-328a,c; 360b'C / 
Political Economy, 368C'372b; 375b-c / Social 
Contract, bk hi, 411c-412c; 417c-418a; 424a-d 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 50a'b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 114b-d / Science of Right, 
408c-409c; 438d-439a; 450b-452a / Judge- 
ment, 586a'587a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [ 7 ** 23 J la-b 
43 Federalist: number i, SOa-b; number 22 , 

84c-d; number 23 85a'87a; number 30 , 
lOlb-c; number 31, 104b; number 37 , 
118d 119b; number 39, 125a'126b; number 
41 , 132b-c; number 45 , 147d-148a; number 
47 153c-156d; number 57 , 176d-177a; 177d- 
178a; number 62, 190c; number 68 , 206b-c; 
number 70, 210c'd; number 71 , 215b; num- 
ber 78 , 232d-233c; number 83 , 250d-253La 
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THE GREAT IDEAS \fto 1^(1) 


(1. The general theory of government, le. The 
attributes of good government.) 

43 Mill: Liberty, 272d'273d; 322a'323a,c / 
Representative Government, 332d 350a; 356d- 
357a; 362c-370a; 380c-382c; 387c-d; 436b- 
437a; 439b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 182c'd; 204b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 165 
145a-b / Philosophy of History, intro, 174a- 
175c; PART i, 208b-c; part ii, 275a'b; 276a; 
PART IV, 342a '343a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 11 [10,252-259] 249b- 
250a 

1 /. The abuses and corruptions to which gov* 
ernment is subject 

Old T estament : / Samuel, 8 :3>2o— (D) / Kings, 
8 :3-2o 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
436d-437d 

7 Plato: Republic, bk viii -ix 401d'427b / 
Laws, BK IV, 681d'682c 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 7 [i266*»36- 
1267^*10] 462C'463b; bk in, cii 15 [1286*51- 
**8] 484c-d; ch 16 [i287“i-‘’8] 485b'486a; bk 
V, CH 2-5 503b'505b; ch 8 [1308^31-1309*32] 
511a-c passim; ch 12 [1316*1-^27] 518d'519d / 
RJietoric, bk i, ch 3 [1560*17-291 600c 

IS Tacitus : Histories, bk ii, 224d'225a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 6 514b- 
SlSa 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vi [ 58-75] 9a; 
XX VII (i9“54] 39d'40a; purgatory, vi [ 76- 
151] 61c-62c; XVI [58-126] 77c'78a; paradise, 
XVI 130a'132a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 78b'd; part ii, 
lOOa-c; 104b-d; 116c-d; 148c-153a; 164a,c; 
PART IV, 273a-b; conclusion, 279a'C 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 381 b-d; 384b-c 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure 174a- 
204d 

32 Milton : Lord Gen, Fairfax 68b-69a / Samson 
Agonistes [257-276] 344b'345b / Areopagitica, 
412b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii xi, sect 138 
57b-c; ch xiii, sect 149 59b-d; ch xviii, 
sect 1 99-20 1 71a-c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 11b; 15b-16b; 28b- 
29a; part ii, 74a-76b; part hi, 120a; part 
IV, 152b-154a; 157a-158a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, lOOd-lOla; 268C'269b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk vi, 39c; bk 
viii, 51a-55c; bk xi, 69a-c; bk xxviii, 259b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 360b-361c / Political 
Economy, 372b'373a / Social Contract, bk hi, 
433a-434b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk ii, 148b-c; 149d- 
150a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 35a; 521d; 6226- 
623a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 307a-c; 586c-587b 


42 Kant: Science of Right, 435a-441d esp 435c- 
436b, 437c-d, 438d-441d; 450a-c 

43 Federalist: number 10 49c-53a passim; 
NUMBER 15, 65C'66a; number 16, 68C'd; num- 
ber 22, 82c-83d; number 28 96c '98b passim; 
number 57, 120d'121a; number 41, 132b-c; 
number 51 162d'165a passim; number 62, 
190a'b; number 66, 201d'202a 

43 Mill: Liheity, 267d'269c / Representative 
Government, 328d'330c; 350d'351a; 362c- 
370a; 376a'c; 387c-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 120a'C; 178b-c; 195c-d; 
261C'd; 374b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [4772 "48 ii] 118b- 
119b; [10,242-284] 249b-250b 

52 Vyowrov.w^K.Y: Brothers Karamazov, BKV,127b 
137d passim j 

Ig. The sovereignty of government: fee unity 
and disposition of sovereignty ^ 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 6 [i278*’9- r.|| 
475d; CH 7 476C'477a; cn 10 478d-479a / 
Rhetoric, bk i, cii 8 [i 565*^27-1 566*2] 608a b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 90, 
A 5 207a'C 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, pari* i, 97c 98a,c; pari 
II, 100c 105c; 112b'c; 114b'C; llOc d; 117b d; 
122b 124b; 130d; 131d'132a; 148b; 150b: 
151a'152a; 153b; 159c; part hi, 228b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [ 769-799] 192a b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ix, 58b, d- 
60a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323d / Political Econ- 
omy, 368c 369a / Social Contract, bk i, 392a 
393b; bk 11, 395a'398b; bk hi, 406b,d'409a: 
420d; BK IV, 423a-424b 

40 (hbbon: Decline and Fall, 24b,d'28b passim, 
esp 28a-b; 521b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 435a'b; 437c-d: 
438b'C; 439a'441d; 450d'451b; 452a'd 

43 Articles of Q>NFhDERATioN: ii 5a-b 

43 Federalist: number 9, 48b-49c esp 49b; 
number 15, 63d'66b; number 16-20 66C'78b 
esp number 20, 78a-b; number 32 105C'107b 
passim, esp 105d; number 53, 108d'109a; 
number 59, 126b'128b; number 42, 138c: 
number 44, 146d'147a; number 62, 189C'd: 
number 81, 240d'241a; number 82, 242b'C 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 331c-332d; 
355b'356b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 276 
92b; par 279 93a'94d: par 285 96b; par 321- 
322 106C'107a; additions, 168 145c-d; 17^ 
i47d'148a; 187 149b / Philosophy of History, 
PART IV, 355C'd; 365a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 680b 
684a 

lg(l) The sovereign person: sovereignty vested 
in the individual ruler 
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438d-439a; 450b-452a / Judgement, 586a-587a 

43 F ederalist: number 6, 40a-41a; number 16, 
68d; NUMBER 38, 122b'124a; number 41, 
132b-c; NUMBER 43, 141d-142d; number 49, 
159d-160a; number 65, 200b-c; number 6S, 
206b-c; number 85, 257a-c; 258d-259a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 327b,d-355b 
csp 341c-d; 368c-370a; 380c-381a; 387c d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, pklf, 6c-d; pakt 
III, par 185 64b-d; par 273 90C'92a / Philow- 
phy of History, intro, 173c-175c; part i, 
243b'C; 251b; part h, 279c-d; part hi, 
300c-d; part iv, 365c-d 

50 Marx-Rngels: Communist Manifesto, 428d- 
429c; 432d-433c 

51 1 olstoy: War and Peace, bk vt, 245a'C 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
131c-d 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 883d'884c 

3 . The powers, branches, or departments of 
government: enumerations, definitions, 
and orderings of these several powers 

7 Plato: Laws, bk hi, 665d-666c 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 14-16 4985- 
502a,c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [1354*13-1^55“)! 
593b-594a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 122b-124b 
35 Locke: Civil Government, cii vii, sect 88-811 
44c-d; ch ix 53c-54d; ch xi-xiv 55b'64c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xi, 69(1- 
75a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 301a'357c 
passim 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 436b-439a 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article hi* 
lla-lOa passim 

43 Federalist: number 37 , 119b'd; number 
47-82 153c-244a esp number 48 , l 57 C'd, 
NUMBER 64 , 197a-b; number 78 , 230b-d 
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43 Mill: Representative Government^ 355b-424c 
passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
272-273 89d'92a; additions, 164 144c-14Sa / 
Philosophy of History, part iv, 364d'365a; 
365c-d 

3rf,The separation and coordination of the 
several powers: usurpations and infringe- 
ments by one branch of government 
upon another 

7 Plato: Laws, bk in, 671a-672a; bk ix, 754c'd 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, cii 14-16 498b- 
502a, c / Athenian Constitution, ch 45 , par i 
573d 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 70d-71c / Poplicola-Solon, 
86d-87a / Agesilaus, 482a-c / Agis, 650b-656d 
/ Cleomenes, 660b'661a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, la-2a; Sa-b; bk iv, 
65a'C; bk xi, 101c; bk xiii, 126c-d 

20 Aouinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, 0 95, 
A 1, REP 2-3 226C'227c 

23 Hobbes: leviathan, partii, 103d-104a; 150b; 
151c-152a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch 11-111 25d'29d 
passim; ch vii, sect 90-94 44d-46c; ch vjii, 
SECT 107 49b-d; ch xii-xiv 58 c- 64 c; cii xvii- 
xviii 70c-73c; cii xix, sect 212-219 74a- 
75c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 11, 6b'8c; 
BK V, 29a; bk vi, 36a'37b; bk xi 68b,d-84d 
csp 69d*75a; bk xix, 142b'143a; bk xxviii, 
259b 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk ii, 397b'C; bk 
III, 406d'407a; 410d-411a; 415a-b; 422b-c; 
423a; 423d; bk iv, 432b-433a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 311c-315a,c 
csp 314d'315a,c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 24b,d-28b csp 25a- 
26a, 27a-b; 154a-b; 343c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 74b-75a; 75d-78b 
esp 76a; 586c-587a 

42 K\nt: Science of Right, 436b; 437d-439a; 
440a-441b; 450d-452a esp 451d-452a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [7-79] la- 
2b passim 

43 Articles of Confederation: ix [192-197] 
7b 

43 CoNSITTtJITON OF THE U.S.: ARTICLE I, SECT 
^ I45-47I Hd; SECT 3 [81-95I 12a-b; sect 7 
[156-191] 12d'13a; article 11, sect i [335- 
574] 14b-d; [^83-393] 14d'15a; sect 2 [421]- 
siicT 4 [458] 15b'C 

43 Federalist: number 16, 68b-c; number 22, 
83d-84b; number 27, 96a-b; number 47-49 
153c-161b; number 51 162d'165a; number 
52, 165c-167b; number 62, 189d-191c passim; 
number 64-67 195b'205b esp number 65-66 
198a-203a; number 71, 215a'216b; number 
73 218d-221c; number 75-77 222d-229d; 
number 78, 230a'232a; number 81, 237d- 
239c; NUMBER 82, 242d-243a 


43 Mill: Liberty, 322a-d / Representative Govern* 
mem, 350d'351a; 353b-d; 355b-363a; 365b- 
366a; 401d-402b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 178b-c; 255d; 4na'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part in, par 272 - 
273 89d'92a; par 297 9^b; par 300 100b; par 
302 lOla-c; par 312-313 104a-b; additions, 
163-164 144C'145a; 174 146d-147b; 178-179 
147d-148a / Philosophy of History, part iv, 
365c-d 

3A. The relation of the civil to the military 
power 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11 , 79a-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk vii, 
551b-d; bk viii, 582a-583c; 585d-586b; 587a- 
589a; 590a-c passim 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iii-v, 340b'368d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 7 [i279“37-’*3] 
476d; BK IV, cii 13 [i297‘*io--28] 497d-498a; 
BK M, cH 8 [i322“29 >6j 526a'b; bk vii, ch 9 
|i329''2-i7] 533b -c 

15 Tacitus: Annats, bk i, 6b'15a; bk iv, 64a-b 
/ Histories, bk i, 190b-c; 194a'C; 195c-197d esp 
197c-d; 210d-212d; bk ii, 239c-240a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xii, 18a; ch xiv 
21b 22a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part it, 103b; 159a'C 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii xii, sect 145- 
148 58d-59b; ch xvi 65d-70c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 80a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 30b; 
31c-32b; bk xi, 74b-d; bk xix, 143c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 361a- b / Social Con* 
tract, BK in, 424b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 301a-309a,c 
esp 307d-308c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 25d 26d; SOa-b; 
42b,d-43b; 50b-51a; 63a-64d; 68 c; 76b77b; 
245d-246d csp 246c 

43 Declaration of Independence: [ 60 - 61 ] 2a; 
[ 65 - 67 J 2b; ( 80 - 94 ] 2b-3a 

43 Articles of Confederation: vi [ 107 - 123 ] 
6 b-c; vii 6 d; ix [ 290 - 298 ] 8 a; [ 318 - 365 ] 8 b-d 
passim 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article i, sect 
8 [226-242] 13 b'C; article ii, sect 2 [409- 
413] 15a; amendments, hi 17 b 

43 Federalist: number 8, 45b-c; 46a-47a; num- 
ber 24-29 87b'101a passim; number 46, 
]52b'153a; number 74, 221c-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 409d; 425c-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 281d'282a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 326 
107d-108a; par 329 108c; additions, 163 144c 
/ Philosophy of History, part iv, 325a'b 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk hi, 138d; 144c; 
146d; 153d l55a; bk v, 209a-c; bk ix, 346a- 
365c passim, csp 353a, 355b, 361 b-d; bk x, 
404c-405a; bk xii, 533a-537b esp 535d'537b; 
BK XIII, 565c-566d; bk xiv, 610d'611a; bk xv, 
627d-630a 
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(3. The powers, branches, or d^artments oj gov^ 
emment: enumerations, d^nitions, and 
orderings of these several powers,) 

3 r. The legislative department of government: 
the making of law 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 344a'346a / Theaete- 
tus, 531a'b / Statesman, 599C'600d / Laws, 
BK HI, 666b-c; bk iv, 679C'680d; 684b'686c; 
BK VI, 705d-706c; bk ix, 745c'746a; 754a>d; 
BK XI, 782a'b / Seventh Letter, 807a'b 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 434a-436a,c / 
Politics, bk IV, CH 14 498b-499c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 51b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 90 
205a'208b; q 91 , a 3 209d-210c; q 92 213c' 
215a, c; qq 95-97 226b- 239b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 103a; 130d-131a; 
131d-132a; 133d-134a; 151c-152a; part iv, 
273d 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part h, 363d'364a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 94d'95b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 294 225b'226b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 11b; 16a-c / Civil Govern^ 
ment, cii vii, sect 88-89 44c-d; ch ix, sect 
127-CH X, SECT 132 54a-55b; ch xi, sect 134- 
CH XH, SECT 143 55b-58d; ch xhi, sect 150 
59d; CH XIX, sect 212-217 74a- 75a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 73a-74b; 78b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 11 , 6 b; bk 
XI, 69d; 71a-72b passim; bk xxix 262a-269a,c 

38 Rousseau : Inequality, 324c-d / Political Econ- 
omy, 368C'369a; 372a-b / Social Contract, bk 
II, 399b-402a; bk hi, 419d-420a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 151b-156a; 616d- 
617b; 624b-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 79d-80b; 96a-d; 
108a-c 

42 Kant: Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 393c / 
Science of Right, 397a-b; 436b-c; 438b-c; 
450d-452a esp 451c-452a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [ 29 - 47 ] 

2 a; [ 62 - 64 ] [ 7 ^- 79 ] 2 b 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article i, sect 
1-9 lla-14a 

43 Federalist: number ro, 50d'51b; number 
15 , 64b; number 33 , 107d'109b; number 44 , 
145c-146d; number 51 , 163c-d; number 52 - 
66 165a'203a esp number 53 , 167d-168b, 
NUMBER 64 , 197a-b; number 70 , 212b; nuM' 
ber 75 , 223a**c; number 81 , 239a-b 

43 Mill; Representative Government, 355b'409c 
passim 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 255d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 21 1 
70a-c; par 298-314 99c'104b / Philosophy of 
History, part ii, 271d-272a; part iv, 364d- 
365a; 365c-d 

3 c<l) The powers and duties of the legislature 
7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 344a-346a / Theaete- 
tus, 531a-b 


9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 14 [i 298 '‘ 4 -'>ii] 
498b-499a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 16a-c / Civil Government, 
CH IV, sect 21 29d; ch xi, sect 134 -CH xii, 
SECT 143 55b-58d; ch xhi sect i 50-1 53 59d- 
60c; CH XIX, SECT 212-217 74a-75a; sect 221 - 
222 75d-76c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 167a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk n, 6 b; bk 
V, 21d-22c; bk xi, 69d-75a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 25d; 27d-28a; 
]30c-131a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 451c-452a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [ 29 - 47 ] Ih- 
2 a 

43 Articles of Confederation: ix 7a'9a pas- 
sim ' j 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: articiJe i, sect 
1-9 lla-14a; article ii, sect 2 [421-135] ISb; 
article hi, sect 3 [507FARTICLE i\\ sect I 
[518] 16a; article iv, sect 3-artjcle v 
16b'C; article vi [591-599] 16d; amend- 
ments, 1 17a; XTi-xx 18a-20a,c passim 

43 Federalist: number 23-36 85a-117d passim; 
number 41-46 132a'153b passim; number 52- 
66 165a-203a passim, esp number 5^, 167d' 
168b; number 75, 223a'224a; number 77, 
227b-229b; number 78, 230d-231c; numblr 
81, 237d-240b; number 82 242b-244a passim; 
number 83, 244c-245c 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 355b-363a; 
365c-366a; 401a-409c passim; 417c-424c; 
431a-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 255d; 364C'365a; 370a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 298 

99c; par 309-31 1 i03b-104a 

3 r(2) Legislative institutions and procedures 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, cii 14 [1298*^12- 
1299*^2] 499a-c / Athenian Constitution, ch 43- 
44 572d-573d 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 34d-35c; 45c-46a / 
Solon, 71b-c 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk iv, 267d-268c 

351 ^ocke: Civil Government, ch xi, sect 138 
57b-c; ch xii, sect 147 59a-b; ch xhi, sect 
153-158 60b'62b; ch xiv, sect 167-168 64a'C; 
CH XIX, sect 215 74d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part h, 73a-74b; part iv, 
167a-b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 435b-436a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 4a'6b; 
bk V, 22a-c; bk xi, 71a-d; 72b-d 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 423d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 27d'28a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 71d-74b passim, 
esp 71d-72a, 73a-b; 587a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [ 29 - 47 ] 1^' 
2 a; [ 62 - 64 ] [ 72 - 79 ] 2 b 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article i, sect 
1-9 lla-14a; article iv, sect i 16a; article 
V 16c; ARTICLE VI [ 591 - 599 ] 16d; amend- 
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MENTS, XIV, SECT 2 18d'19a; xvn 19b-c; xx, 
SECT 1-2 19d-20a 

43 Federalist: number 15, 66a; number 22, 
82a'83a; 84c-d; number 37, 120d'121a; num- 
ber 51, 163c-d; NUMBER 52-66 165a-203a pas- 
sim 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 355b-362c; 
370a-409c passim; 417c-424c; 431c-d 

44 Yioswnu.: Johnson, 176 a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part in, par 312- 
314 104a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 238C'243d; 
260a-262a 

3</, The judicial department of government: 
the application of law 

5 Aristophanes: Wasps 507a'525d 
7 Plato: Statesman, 605b'C 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk 111, ch 16 485 b 486 c; 
BK IV, cii 16 501 c- 502 a,c / Rhetoric, bk 1, ch 
15 619d-622d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i -ii, q 
105, A 2, REP 7 309d-316a 
23 Hobbes: l.eviathan, part 11, 103a-b; 123b-d; 
132a 136b; 148a 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure 174a- 
204d 

29 (Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 332d- 
333b; 340d-343a; 353b-35Gd; 361a d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijtarning, 94d 95b 

35 Locke : Civil Government, ch ii, sect i 3 28a-b; 
CH HI, SECT 10-20 29b'd; ch vii, sect 87 -94 
44a-46c; ch ix, sect 125 54a; cii xi, sect 136 
56c-d 

36 SwtI'T: Gulliver, part ii, 73b 75a; part iv, 
152b-154a 

36 Sternl: Tristram Shandy, 266 a b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laivs, bk 11, 8b-c; 
BK VI, 33a-35c; bk xi, 69d 70a; 80 C' 83 c; bk 

XX, ISld 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 309a -315a, c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 27d-28a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 438c-d 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: aritcle hi 15c- 
16a 

43 Federalist: number 17, 69d-70a; number 
22, 83d-84b; number 78-83 229d-251a esp 
NUMBER 82, 243b, NUMBER 83, 244c*245d 
43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 474d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 209- 
228 69d-75b; adduions, 141-142 139c-d / 
Philosophy of History, pare i, 250d'251a 

3</(l) The powers and duties of the judiciary 
Old Testament: Exodus, 18:13-26 / Deuteron- 
omy, 1:16-17; 16:18-20 / Ezra, 7:25-26— (D) 
I Esdras, 7:25-26 

Plato: Apology, 200a-c; 208c'209b / States- 
man, 605b'C 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk i, ch i {i 354*1 3“I355* 
3) 593b-594a; ch 15 619d-622d 
14 Plutarch: Solon, 70d-71b 


18 Augustine: City of God, bk xtx, ch 6 514 b- 
515a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, 
0 105, A 2, REP 7 309d'316a; part hi suppl, 
q 89, A 2 esp REP 3 1006b'1007c 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ix, sect 125 
54 a; cii xi, sect 136 56 C'd 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 73b'75a; part IV, 
152b-154a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 65c-66a; 135c-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 8b-c; bk 
XI. 73b d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, Old; 243b; 343a-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 94c-95c; 403c-d 

43 Articles of Confederation: ix [i92-*i97] 

7b 

43 CoNSTnuTioN of the U.S.: article hi, sect 
2 15 c-d; article vi [583 -590] 16 d; amend- 
ments, Tv-viii 17 b'd; xi 18 a 

43 Federalist: number 17, 69 d 70 a; number 
22, 83 d' 84 b; number 51, 162 d- 163 a; number 
65, 199 a d; number 73, 221 b'C; number 78- 
83 229 d 251 a esp number 78, 231 b, number 
83, 245 b 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 413d'414d; 
42 Id- 42 2c; 430a'431a / Utilitarianism, 466d- 
467a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 251d'252b 

46 Hegel: Fhhsophy of Right, part hi, par 219 
72d-73a; par 221 73b; par 225-226 73d'74b; 
additions, 139 139b; 141-142 139c-d 

^d{2) Judicial institutions and procedures 

Old Testament: Exodus, 18:13-26; 23:1-3,6-9 
/ Numbers, 35:9-34 / Deuteronomy, 1:12-17; 
17:2-13; 19; 25:1-3 / 7 Samuel, 8:5-6,19-22; 
9:15-17— (iD) / Kings, 8:5-6,19-22; 9:15-17 

New Testament: Matthew, 26:46-27:26 / Acts, 
5:16 -40; 21:26 23:24 

5 Aeschylus: Eiimenides Sla-Old 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 95 d' 96 b 

7 Plato: Apology, 209b'210b / Laws, bk vi, 
704c- 705c; bk xii, 786b'788c; 792a-793a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 8 [i267^’36 1268* 
6] 463d; {1268^5-23) 464c; ch 12 (1273*^36- 
1274*^21] 470c-d; BK IV, cii 16 501c*502a,c / 
Athenian Constitution, ch 45 573d'574a; ch 
48 574d-575b; ch 52-53 576b-577b; ch 57-59 
579b' 580c; ch 63-69 581d'584a,c / Rhetoric, 
BK I, CH 15 619d'622d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk h, 30 b-c; bk xii, 123 b'C; 
BK xiii, 132 c-d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
105, A 2, REP 7 309d 316a 

22 Chaucer: Physician's Tale [12,055-146] 368a- 
369b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 123b'd 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk in, 
204c'215c 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, act iv, 
sc i 425 c' 430 b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 94d-9Sb 
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(3</. The judicial department of government: the 
application of law, 3^(2) Judicial institu* 
tions and procedures,) 

36 Swift: Gulliver^ part i, 37a'b; part ii, 73b- 
75a; part iv, 152b-154a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy ^ 266a-b 

37 Fielding: T ow JotieSy Sc-lOc; 65C'66a; 135c-d; 
176d-177d; 217a-c; 267d-268b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 8b-c; 
BK VI, 33a~37d; bk xi, 70c-71a; 73b'd 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 311c*315a,c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 243a'245d passim, 
esp 244d-245b; 251b-d; 617a-618d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 73d' 74b; 94c-95c; 
403c-404d; 458C'd; 586C'd 

43 Declaration of Independence: [52-55] 2a; 
[70-71] 2b 

43 Articles of Confederation: ix [ 198 - 274 ] 
7b-8a 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article hi, 
SECT 1 15c; SECT 2 [485-499] 15d; article hi, 
SECT 3 [507]-ARTicLE IV, SECT I [518] 16a; 
ARTICLE IV, SECT 2 [522-528] 16a-b; AMEND- 
MENTS, iv-viH 17b-d 

43 F ederalist: number 22 , 83d-84b; number 
51, 162d-163a; number 65, 199a'C; number 
78-85 229d'251a passim 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 336c-d; 
337b-c; 413d-414d; 42Id'422c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 255a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 223 
73C'd / Philosophy of History, part iv, 326b'C 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xh, 547b'd 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ix 
235b,d'271d passim; bk xh 348b,d'401d 

3 a. The executive department of government: 
the enforcement of law; administrative 
decrees 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, cii 15 499c-501c 

35 Locke : Toleration, 3a / Civil Government, cii 11, 
SECT 7-13 26C'28b; ch vh, sect 88-89 44c-d; 
CII ix, SECT 126-151 54a-d; cii xii, sect 
144-C11 XIV, SECT 168 58d-64c; ch xvih, sect 
203-210 72a' 73c; ch xix, sect 218-219 75a'C 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 157b'158a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xi, 69d- 
70a; 72b; 80a*c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 414d'415a; 
423a; 424a'b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 438a' b 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article h 14b- 
15c 

43 Federalist: number 15, 64b'66b; number 
16 66C'68d passim; number 21, 78b-d; num- 
ber 27-29, 94d'99b; number 48, 157c; num- 
ber 67-77 203b'229d passim 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 350d'351a; 
356b-359a; 409d'417c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 178b'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 287 - 


297 97a'99b; additions, 174 146d-147b / 
Philosophy of History, part iv, 325C'd; 3646- 
365a 

3a(l) The powers and duties of the executive 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 101a'104d; 122b- 
124b; 130d; 153a-159c 

29 Cervantes: Quixote, part i, 193a; part 

II, 331a-336a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch h, sect io-u 
27b'd; cii xii, sect 144-148 58d'59b; chxiii, 
sect 154-cii XIV, SECT 168 60C'64c; cu xix, 
SECT 218-219 75a-c; sect 221-222 75d'76c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 157b-158a 

38 Mo^’V¥.sQv.iv.\r. Spirit of Laws, bk vi, 36a-37a; 
43c-d; BK XI, 72b-73b; 73d'74c 

38 RoOsSeau: Social Contract, bk iv, 433a-434b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 3l9b'320a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 25d'26aa26d-27c; 

243b \ 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 586d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 448a' b 

43 Declaration of Independence: [28-61] lb- 
2 a 

43 Articles of Confederation: ix [299-310] 
8b; X 9a 

43 Const! ruTioN of the U.S.: article i, sect 
7 [156-191] 12d'13a; article ii 14b'15c 
43 Federalist: number 8 , 45b-c; number 48 , 
157c: number 51, 163d; number 66, 201a' 
203a; number O7-77 203b-229d passim 
43 Mill: Liberty, 319d'323a,c / Representative 
Government, 356b 359a; 409d'417c; 421c-422c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 290- 
296 97d'99b / Philosophy of History, part iv, 
365C'd 

3 e(2) Administrative institutions and proce- 
dures 

Old Testament: Daniel, 6:1-2 
7 Plato: Laws, bk vi, 700d'704c 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 15 [i299“5i- 
1300^1) 500a'501b; bk vi, ch 8 525b'526d / 
Athenian Constitution, cii 43-52 572d*576d; 
ch 54-61 577C'581b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 1, 22b; bk vi, 88d'8Qa 
23 Machiavelli: Prince, cii xxii-xxiii 33a 34b 
23 Hobbes: leviathan, part h, ]22b'123a; I23d 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 31b' 
33a,c; bk xxvi, 224d'225a 
38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk h, 403a 404a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 25d'27c passim; 
240b'246d; 248d'251a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 317d'318b; 563d' 
564b; 586c-587a 

43 Articles of Confederation: iv [57-44] 5d; 

ix [299-310] 8 b; IX [368]-x [395] 8d'9a 
43 Constitution of the U.S.: article ii 14b 
15c; amendments, xh 18a'C; xx 19 d' 20 a,c 
43 Federalist: number 13, 59b-c; number 66, 
201a'203a; number 67-77 203b'229d passim; 
number 84, 255a'b 
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43 Mill: Liberty, 319d-323a,c / Representative 
Government, 337d'338a; 356b'359a; 364b- 
366a; 409d-424c passim; 439b-442d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 290 
97d; ADDITIONS, 174 146d-147b / Philosophy 
of History, part i, 213b'214d 

. The support and the expenditures of govern- 
ment: taxation and budget 

Old Testament: Genesis, 41:3^-36 

Apocrypha: / Maccabees, 10:25-31— (D) OT, 
I Machabees, 10:25-31 

5 Arisi’opiianes: Knights [790-835] 479C'480b 
/ Wasps (655-724] 515c-516d / Birds [27-48] 
542c-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 43c; bk hi, 109d- 
nib 

6 TnvcYinDF.s: Peloponnesian War, BKi,373b-c; 
«K III, 420d-421b 

7 Plato: Laufs, bk xii, 791d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 11 [i 259^32 36] 
453d; BK it, ch 9 [1271^10- 17] 467d; bk vi, ch 
5 11^20*17-^16] 523d-524b; bk vii, ch 8 [1328** 
11-12] SZ26./ Athenian Constitution, cm 47-48 
574b-575b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 4 (1^59^23-33] 
600a 

14 Plutarch: Aristides, 274c'd / Marcus Cato, 
285c'd / Lucullus, 409b-d / Cato the Younger, 
625b-626d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk iv, 82d-83a; bk xiii, 
I39a'C / Histories, bk i, 194d'195a; bk 11, 
236d'237a; bk iv, 268c-d 

23 Machiaveij.i: Prince, cii xvi, 22d'23b 

23 Hobbes: leviathan, part i, 78c-d; part ii, 
152a b; 156c 157a 

27 Shakespeare: Cymbeline, act hi, sc i 463c- 
464c / Henry VIII, act i, sc ii [18-101] 552d- 
553d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 129 134d- 
135d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch xi, sect 140 58a 

36 Swiet: Gulliver, part i, llb-12a; part ii, 
75a'b; part hi, 113b'114a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 485a'487a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 23C'24b; 
BK XIII 96a'102a,c; bk xix, 143b'C; bk xxii, 
183b-184b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 365C'366a / Political 
Economy, 368d; 377b'385a,c / Social Con- 

% tract, BK II, 403a-b; bk hi, 415b'd 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v 301a'421d 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 41b-c; 65a'68a; 
86a; 155d-156a; 162b-c; 249d-250c; 251d- 
255c; 368a-b; 413a; 577d'578c; 658c-660c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 177a-b; 315b-317a; 
417b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 441d'444c; 451d'452a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [62-69] 2b 

43 Articles of Confederation: viii 6d-7a; ix 

[286-290] 8a; [311-318] 8b; [350-367J 8C'd 
passim; xii 9b 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article i, sect 


2 [17-29] 11b; SECT 6 [132-135] 12c; (143-148] 
12c-d; SECT 7 [152-155] 12d; sect 8 [192 -212] 
13a-b; [226-229] 13b'C; sect 9 [260-266] [273- 
277] 13d; [283-288] 13d'14a; sect ro [304- 
315] 14a'b; article 11, sect i [394-400] 15a; 
article III, SECT I [463-468] 15c; article VI 
[578-582] 16d; AMENDMENTS, XIV, SECT 4 19a; 
XVI 19b 

43 Federalist; number 7, 43C'44a; NUMBER 12- 
13, 56d-60a; number 21, 79b-80c; number 
30-36 101a'117d; number 41, 135b*c; num- 
ber 43, 142d 143a; number 44, 145b-c; num- 
ber 45, 149bd50b; number 73, 218d'219b; 
NUMBER 79, 233c- 234a; number 8^, 246b-c; 
number 84, 253b [fn i]; 254c-256a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 315c-d / Representative Govern- 
ment, 335a'b; 356c-d; 366d'367a; 383b-d / 
Utilitarianism, 473a-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 281 d- 282a 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 299 
99c-100b; additions, 177 147d / Philosophy 
of History, part i, 226d-227b; 243b; part hi, 
299a'C; 310c; part iv, 324b; 325b-c; 335a- 
336c; 364d; 365c-d 

50 Marx: Capital, 65c-66a; 375a-b 

50 Marx-En(;els: Communist Manifesto, 429a 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk ix, 384C'388a,c 

5. The relation of governments to one another: 
sovereign princes or states as in a con- 
dition of anarchy 

7 Plato: Imws, bk xii, 788d-790d 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 9 [1280*^5-^12] 
478a-b 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part i, 86a; part ti, 
114b-c; 159c 

27 Shakespeare: Cymbeline, act hi, sc v [i -27] 
468d-469b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii 11, SEC‘f’*i4 28b-c; 
ch xii, sect 145 58d-59a / Unman Under- 
standing, bk i, ch h, sect ro 106d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 23a 25b; part iv, 
149b-150b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk x, 61b,d- 
62b; BK XXVI, 223c-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 3S5b-c / Political Econ- 
omy, 369a'b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 433d'435a,c; 520c- 
521c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 427b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 43Sa'b; 449c'458a,c 
esp 452a-455a, 45Sc-456a, 45 7a '458a, c 

43 Declaration of Independence: [1-6] la; 
[109-119] 3a-b 

43 Articles of Confederation: 5a'9d passim 

43 Federalist: 29a-259a,c 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 417c-442d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 279, 
93d; par 321-360 106c-114a,c; additions, 
191 150b-c; 194 ISOC'd / Philosophy of 
History, part ii, 282d'283b; part iv, 357a- 
358b 



THE GREAT IDEAS 


(5* The relafum of governments to one another: 
sovereign princes or states as in a condition 
of anarchy,) 

5a. Foreign policy: the making of treaties; the 
conduct of war and peace 

Old Testament: Numbers, 31 / Deuteronomy, 
2 : 26 - 37 ; 9 :i-' 4 ; 20 / Joshua, 9 — (£)) Josue, 9 
/ II Samuel, 3 : 12 - 21 — (D) II Kings, 3 : 12-21 / 
I Kings, 5 : 1 - 12 — (Z)) III Kings, 5 : 1-12 
Apocrypha: / Maccabees, 8 ; 10 ; 12 : 1 - 23 ; 

13 : 34 - 41 ; 14 : 16 - 24 ; 15 : 1 - 9 , 15 - 27 — (D) OT, 

I Machabees, 8 ; 10 ; 12 : 1 - 23 ; 13 : 34 - 41 ; 

14 : 16 - 24 ; 15 : 1 - 9 , 15-27 / II Maccabees, 

II :i 6 “ 38 — (D) O'l', II Machabees, 11 : 16-38 

5 Euripides: Suppliants 258a-269a,c esp [ 399 - 
598 ] 261d-263c 

5 Aristophanes: Acharnians [ 61 - 173 ] 455d- 
457b; [ 497 - 556 ] 460d-461c / Peace [601 - 692 ] 
532d'534a / Lysistrata 583a'599a,c esp [ 486 - 
613 ] 589a-591a, [ 1072 - 1321 ] 596d'599a,c / 
Ecclesiazusae [ 193 - 203 ] 617b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 6a-b; 15d-16a; 
BK IV, 144b-d; bk v, 175b'C; bk vi, 193b; 
206b'd; bk vit, 239a -247c passim; bk viii, 
286b-287d; bk ix, 289a-290b; 310d-311a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 353d; 

360c-d; 368c-d; 371b 372d; 378a 380 d; 

bk hi, 418d-420c; 425a-428d; 430c; 432b'C; 
bk IV, 450d-452d; 457c-d; 461b'463a; 468a- 
469b; 476a-477a; bk v, 486c-500c; 502d- 
508a, c esp 504c-508a,c; bk vi, 529b'533a; 
BK vin, 568a-c; 572c-573a; 578b 579a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 318c-319a / Critias, 
485a'b / Laws, bk hi, 667c-668d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk it, ch 6 [ 1265 * 18 - 27 ] 
460c; ch 7 [ 1267 * 18 - 21 ] 462d-463a; bk hi, ch 
9 [ 1280*35 '’ 12 ] 478a'b; ch 13 [i 2 H 4 ® 38 -^ 3 ] 
482c; BK VII, CH 2 [ 1324 * 35 - 1325 * 15 ] 528b- 
529a; ch 6 531b-d; ch 14 [ 1333 ^ 10 - 1334 * 10 ] 
538c-d / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 4 [ 1359 ^ 33 - 1360 * 
18 ] 600a-c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk xii [ 172 - 211 ] 358b-359b 

14 Pi.utarch: Romulus, 21a'27c / Numa Pom- 
pilius, 55c- 56a / Pericles 121a-141a,c / Nicias, 
427a-428c / Aratus, 834d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk h, 34d-35c / Histories, 
BK IV, 286c-287c 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 7 515a-c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
105 , A 3 316a-318b 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xxi, 32a-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 121b'C; 159c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
36d-38a; bk iv, 276a-d 

26 Shakespeare: 1 st Henry VI, act v, sc iv [ 94 - 
175 ] 30c'31b / 2 nd Henry VI, act i, sc i [ 1 - 74 ] 
33b,d'34c / King John, act ii, sc i [ 416 - 560 ] 
384a-385c / 2 nd Henry IV, act iv, sc ii 489d- 
491b / Henry V, act v, sc ii 563b'567a,c 
30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 204d-205a 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v, sect 45 34d- 


5a to 5h 

35a; ch xii, sect 145-148 58d-59b; ch xvi 
65d-70c passim; ch xix, sect 21 i 73d-74a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 21b-25b; part ii, 
75a-b; 77b-78b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 354a-355a; 449b- 
453a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2d-3b, 
BK ix-x, 58b,d-62b; bk x, 63d'64a; bk xxvi, 
223c-224a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 325C'd; 355c / Political 
Economy, 380a'b / Social Contract, bk i, 
390a-c; bk ii, 403C'404a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 319b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 4 a-b; 83b-85a esp 
84d-85a;95b-96a;103c-d; 119a-c; 150d-152c; 
174d'175b; 378b-d; 402b-404b; 431d-432d; 
433d-435a,c; 491d-492b; 495d-49$b; 503d- 
507c esp 504d-506a; 535d-537a,c; ^3a-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 48d-4^; 283d- 

284a; 428a-d; 503a-c i 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 452c-d; 454av455b 

43 Articles of Confederation: 5 a' 9 d 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article i, sect 
8 [201-203] [223-225] 13 b; sect 10 (296-298] 
14 a; [314 -320] 14 b; article ii, sect 2 [421- 
4 ? 5 ] 15b 

43 Federalist: number 4-8 35a-47a; number 
9, 47c-49c; number ii 53b-56b; number 15, 
64c-65a; number 16, 66 c 68 a; number 22, 
80d-81c; 83b-d; number 24, 88d-89b; num- 
ber 25, 89c-91b; number 34, llOa lllb; num- 
ber 41, 132d-133b; number 42, 136b 138c; 
number 45, 142d; 143b-d; number 4^, 144a- 
145c; NUMBER 62, 190d-191a; number 63, 
191d-192a; number 64 195b-198a; number 
75 222d-225a passim; number 80, 235b-236c; 
NUMBER 81, 240b-c; number 83, 248b-c; 
netmber 84, 254b-c 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 428b-433b 
passim; 434a-436b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par ^21 - 
329 106c-108c; par 332-337 1093-1 10a; addi 
TioNs, 153 141 d; r 88 149b-c / Philosophy of 
History, part 11, 278c-279b; part hi, 297a-d; 
299a-c; part iv, 343b-c; 357c-358b; 359C' 
360a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 292a-295a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 83d'86a; bk 
V, 204a-206c; 208d-209a; 232a-234a,c; bk 
viii, 307d-309c; bk ix, 344b-355c; bk xjii, 
565a-b; 572b; 573d-574a; 582a; bk xv, 629b 
630a; epilogue i, 645a-646c; 649c-650b 

5h. The government of dependencies: colonial 
government; the government of con- 
quered peoples 

Old Testament: Joshua, 9 esp 9:18-27— (^) 
Josue, 9 esp 9:18-27 / 7 Kings, 9:20-23— 
(D) III Kings, 9:20-23 / II Kings, 23:30-35 1 
24:12-16; 25:5-30—0) IV Kings, 23:30-355 
24:12-16; 25:5-30 / II Chronicles, 8:7-8'^ 
ip) II Paralipomenon, 8 : 7-8 
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Apocrypha: / Maccabees, 8:1-13— (D) GT, 

/ Machabees, 8:1-13 / // Maccabees, 5:1 1-7 ,*42 
—(D) OT, // Machabees, 5:11-7:42 

New Testament: Acts, 16:19-40; 21-28 passim 

5 Aeschylus : Persians [852-908] 24b-d 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata [565-586] 590b-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 31d'32a; 35c-36a; 
bk III, 109d'lllb 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 353d; 
368b'369a; bk 11, 403c'404a; bk hi, 425a- 
428d; BK V, 504c-507c; bk viii, 579d'580b 

7 Plato: Laws, bk vi, 698c'd 

9 Aristotle : Po/to, bk hi, ch 13 [i284‘‘36-'»3] 
482c; BK V, CH 7 [1307^19-24] 509d; bk vii, 
CH 2 [i 324“35- 1325*^1 5] 528b'529a; cii 14 
[i333'^io-i334“io] 538c-d 

13 Virgil: Aencid, bk i [254-296] llOa-llla; bk 
VI [845-853] 233b-234a; bk viii [714-731) 
278a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 47d'48c / Lucullus, 
409b-4l0d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 11, 39d'40c; bk xi, 
104a-c; 106a-d; bk xij, 122a'C; bk xiii, 
139C'140d; bk xv, 162c-163a / Histories, bk i, 
191d-192a; bk iv, 290a-d 

18 Augustine: City of Cod, bk i, pref 129a-d; 
bk IV, CH 14 15 196bT97a; bk v, ch 12 216d- 
219b; CH 17 221b-222a; bk xix, ch 21, 524c-d 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch in -viii 3c-14c; ch 
XX 30a-31c 

23 WoBVkLs: Leviathan, part ii, 106d'107c; 108d- 
109c; llOb-llla; 119a-c; 126d-127a; 131c; 
conclusion, 280b-281a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 111, 
131b, d 133b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part 1, 40d 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistcs [241-27O] 344b- 
345b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 13c-d; 14c-15a / Civil Gov- 
ernment, cii IV, sect 22-23 30a-b; ch vii, 
sect 85 43c'd; ch xv, sect 172 65b-c; ch xvi 
65d-70c passim; ch xix, sect 21 i 73d'74a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 24b-25a; part iv, 
182b-183a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk x 61b, d- 
68d; BK xi, 83c 84c; bk xv, 109b-c; llOa-d; 
BK XXI, 170c-171d 

38 Rousseau: Political Lconomy, 380a-b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk iv, 239a'279b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 14d'15c; 18a; 

26a-c; 134a-b; 245d-246d; 420b d; 518b- 
519a; 522c-523a,c; 550b'551b; 608b, d; 

624b-c; 632d-633a; 638a-639a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 65a-c; 216c-d; 
285a-c; 505b-c 

42 Kant : Science of Right, 413d ; 454a-455a ; 456c- 
457a 

43 Declaration of Independence: la-3b pas- 
sim 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article iv, sect 
3 [544-5501 16b 

43 Federalist: number 43, 140d-141a 


43 Mill: Uberty, 272a; 281d-282b [fn 3] / Rep- 
resentative Government, 339a-341a; 353c; 411b- 
412a; 427a'428a passim; 433b-442d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 179c; 364C'365a; 370a; 
511c d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 242d- 
243d; part hi, 299a-c 

5c. The relation of local to national govern- 
ment: the centralization and decentral- 
ization of governmental functions 
6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk u, 391c- 
392a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 15 [i299'*i5-i8] 
500b 

14 Plutarch : Theseus, 9a-d 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part it, 120d-121a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit oflMWS, bk v, SOa-c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk ii, 403a-c,* bk 
HI, 412a-b; 420d-421a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 318d'319a; 
420b-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 14c; 578b-c 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: ariicle i, sect 
4 12 b; ARTICLE iv, sect 1-2 16a-b 
43 Federalist: number i, 30d'31a; number 3, 
33d-35a; number 14, 61b'd; number 17 69a- 
70d; number 28 96c'98b passim; number 31 , 
105b-c; NUMBER 32 105C'107b passim; num- 
ber 34 109b-llld passim; number ^6 114c- 
117d passim; number 39 , 126 b* 128 b; number 
4 ^, 141a-d; number 44 , 144a'145c passim; 
number 45 , 148b-150b; number 46 150b- 
153b passim; number 84, 253d-254b 
43 Mill: Liberty, 322a- d / Representative Govern- 
ment, 417c-424c 

46 Hegf.l: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 290 
97d; additions, 174 146d'147b 
50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 421c-d 

5d. Confederation and federal union: the di- 
vision of jurisdiction between state and 
federal governments 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk 1, 365a- 
371b 

7 Plato: Laws, bk hi, 667c-670a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk 111, ch 9 [i28o*34-'>32] 
478a-c 

14 Plutarch: Philopoemen, 296a-b / Aratus, 
834c-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ix, 58b,d- 
60a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 420b-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 103c-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 218c-219a; 577b-c 
43 Articles of Confederation: 5a-9d 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: lla-20a,c esp 
ARTICLE VI [583-599] 16d 
43 Federalist: number 1-30 29a-103c passim, 
eSp NUMBER 10, 52b-C, NUMBER I4, 61b-C, 
NUMBER 15, 65c-d; number 31-34, 104c-llld; 
number 36, 115a-117b, number 37, 119b- 
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(5. The relation of governments to one another: 
sovereign princes or states as in a condition 
of anarchy. 5d. Confederation and federal 
union: the division of jurisdiction between 
state and federal governments.) 

120d; NUMBER 39, 126b-128b; number 41-46 
132a'153b esp number 46, 150b-c; number 
51, 164a-165a passim; number 52, 167a-b; 
number 59-61 182a-188d passim; number 62, 
189b-d; number 80, 235a; number 81, 239c- 
241a; number 82 242b-244a; number 84, 
253d-254b; number 85, 258d-259a,c 
43 Mill: Representative Government, 427d-433b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 278c- 
279b 

6 , Historical developments in government: rev- 
olution and progress 

Old Testament: Exodus, 18:13-26 / / Samuel, 
8 ~(/)) / Kings, 8/7 Kings, i2:i-25~(Z)) 
III Kings, 12:1-25 / II Chronicles, 10— (D) 
II Paralipomenon, 10 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 12b'14c; 23b'24b; 
BK III, 107c-108d; BK V, 164d-165a 

6 TnvcYhwii$:Peloponnesian War, BKi,352c-d; 
353c-d; 366d’367a; bk ii, 391b'392a; bk hi, 
434c-438b passim; bk iv, 458d'459c; 463a- 
465c; BK VI, 523b-525d; bk viii, 568d'569a; 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he familiar word ‘‘habit” has a tremendous 
range of meaning. Some of its meanings in 
technical discourse are so divergent from one 
another— as well as from the popular under- 
standing of the term— that it is difficult to find 
a common thread of derivation whereby to 
pass from one meaning to another. 

We can eliminate at once the use of the word 
to designate apparel, as when we speak of a 
“riding habit.” Yet even this sense contains a 
root of meaning which cannot be dismissed. 
Augustine points out that “the term ‘habit’ is 
derived from the verb ‘to have’ ” and Aris- 
tolie, considering the meanings of ‘to have,’ in- 
cludes the sense in which a man may be said “to 
have a coat or tunic” along with the sense in 
which a man may be said to have a habit— “a 
piece of knowledge or a virtue.” Just as clothes 
are something a person has or possesses in a man- 
ner more or less fitting to the body, so habits in 
the psychological sense are qualities which a 
person has or possesses, and they too can be 
judged for their fitness. 

This understanding of habit is conveyed in 
the ancient remark which has become a com- 
mon expression— that “habit is second nature.” 
Habit is not original nature, but something 
added thereto as clothes are added to the body. 
But unlike clothes, which are added externally 
and merely by contact, habits as second nature 
are nature itself transformed or developed. In 
the words of an ancient poet, whom Aristotle 
quotes with approval, “habit’s but long prac- 
tice, and this becomes men’s nature in the end.” 

Not all, as we shall sec, would grant that prac- 
dec is essential to habit. Nevertheless the word 
practice” suggests one notion that is common 
all theories of acquired habit, namely, that 
habit is a retained effect— \)\c result of something 
done or experienced. Within this common un- 
derstanding, then; are opposite views. Accord- 


ing to one view, the acquisition of habits de- 
pends on activity. According to another, habits 
are modifications, passively, not actively, ac- 
quired. 

The word “habit” is also used in a sense dia- 
metrically opposite to the meanings so far con- 
sidered. It is the sense in which Aristotle, in the 
History of Animals^ discusses the habits of ani- 
mals, and differentiates species according to the 
diffcrencesin their habits. Here the word “habit* * 
is used to signify not an acquired pattern of 
behavior, but an innate predisposition to act or 
react in a certain way. The difference between 
acquired habits and “the habits to which there 
is an innate tendency,” James tells us, is marked 
by the fact that the latter generally “are called 
instincts.” 

The opposition between these two meanings 
of “habit” is clear. On the one hand, habits rep- 
resent what, in the case of living things at least, 
is added by nurture to nature— the results of 
experience, training, or activity. On the other 
hand, habits which are identical with instincts 
belong to original nature itself— part of the na- 
tive endowment of the animal. Is there any com- 
mon thread of meaning in the notions of ac- 
quired and innate habit which may explain the 
use of the word in such opposite senses? 

The familiar statement that a person does 
what he is in the habit of doing indicates that a 
habit is a tendency to a particular sort of be- 
havior. Knowledge of a person’s habits enables 
us to predict what he is likely to do in any situa- 
tion which elicits habitual conduct on his part. 
So, too, an animal’s behavior in a particular sit- 
uation may be predicted from a knowledge of 
its instincts. Instinct and habit— or innate and 
acquired habits— seem to have this common 
character, that they are tendencies to behavior 
of a specific or determinate sort. They arc defi- 
nitely not random behavior. In the one case, the 
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tendency is preformed, a part of the inherited 
nature of the organism. In the other, the tend- 
ency is somehow a product of experience and 
learning. In neither case does “habit” refer to 
mere capacity for action, unformed and inde- 
terminate, nor does it refer to the action, but 
rather to the tendency to act. 

The modifiability of instincts by experience 
indicates another and more dynamic connection 
between innate and acquired habits. William 
James conceives innately determined behavior 
as if it were a plastic material out of which new 
patterns of conduct can be formed. The process 
of animal learning he thinks can be generally de- 
scribed as the replacement of instincts by hab- 
its. “Most instincts,” he writes, “are implanted 
for the sake of giving rise to habits, and this 
purpose once accomplished, the instincts them- 
selves, as such, have no raison (Tetre in the psy- 
chical economy, and consequently fade away.” 

Some years before the Russian physiologists 
Bcchterev and Pavlov experimentally studied 
the conditioning of reflexes, James described ani- 
mal learning in terms of the substitution of new 
for old responses to stimuli which had previously 
called forth an instinctive reaction, or in terms 
of the attachment of instinctive responses to 
new’ stimuli. “'Fhe actions we call instinctive,” 
James w'rites, “all conform to the general reflex 
type” and “are called forth by determinate sen- 
sory stimuli.” For example, a predatory animal, 
instinctively responsive to various perceptible 
signs of the whereabouts of its prey, may learn 
to hunt for its food in a particular locality, at a 
particular time, and in a particular way. Or, to 
take the example James gives, “if a child, in his 
first attempts to pat a dog, gets snapped at or 
bitten, so that the impulse of fear is strongly 
aroused, it may be that for years to come no dog 
will excite in him the impulse to fondle again.” 
Similarly, an animal which has no instinctive 
fear of man may acquire an habitual tendency 
to flee at man’s approach, as the result of expe- 
riences in which the appearance of man is asso- 
ciated with instinctively recognized signs of 
danger. 

In the classification of animals, from Aristotle 
on, the instincts peculiar to each species have 
been used in their differentiation. In addition, 
the degree to which the instincts of an animal 


arc either relatively inflexible at one extreme or 
easily modifiable at the other has been thought 
to indicate that animal’s rank in the scale of in- 
telligence. The higher animals seem to have a 
greater capacity to form habits and to be capa- 
ble, therefore, of modifying their instinctive 
patterns of behavior as the result of experience. 
In consequence, their behavior is both more 
adaptive and more variable than that of animals 
which always follow the lines of action laid 
down by instinct. 

Species whose instincts are largely unmodifi- 
able are at a disadvantage in a changing environ- 
ment or in one to which they are notj innately 
adapted. In the struggle for existence^ Darwin 
observes, it is the organism that “varied ever so 
lit tie, either in habits or structure” which “gains 
an advantage over some other inhabitant of the 
same country.” Though for the most part in- 
stincts seem to be directed toward the animal’s 
survival, intelligence, or the power of modify- 
ing instincts by learning, may sometimes be 
needed to save the animal from his own instincts. 

If the lower animals are most dependent on 
their instincts and least able to modify them, 
that would seem to indicate a kind of opposi- 
tion betw'cen instinct and intelligence. Darwin 
quotes Cuvier to the effect that “instinct and 
intelligence stand in an inverse ratio to each 
other,” but he himself does not wdiolly accept 
this view. He thinks that the behavior of bea- 
vers, for example, or of certain classes of insects, 
show's that “a high degree of intelligence is cer- 
tainly compatible with complex instincts.” Yet 
he admits that “it is not improbable that there 
is a certain amount of interference between the 
development of free intelligence and of in- 
stinct.” 

On this subject of instinct in relation to in- 
telligence or reason, James seems to take a less 
equivocal position. According to him, “man pos- 
sesses all the impulses that [animals] have, and a 
great many more besides.” After enumerating 
what he considers to be the instinctive tenden- 
cies of the human species, he concludes by say^ 
ing that “no other mammal, not even the mon- 
key, shows so large an array.” But since James 
also thinks that man has the keenest intelligence 
and may even be the only reasoning animal, he 
cannot believe that there is any “material an- 
tagonism between instinct and reason.” On the 
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contrary, a high development of the faculties of 
niemory, of associating ideas, and of making in- 
ferences implies not the absence of instinct, but 
the modifiability of instinct by experience and 
learning. “Though the animal richest in reason 
might be also the animal richest in instinctive 
impulses too,” James writes, “he would never 
seem the hilal automaton which a merely in- 
siinclive animal would be.” 

The opposite position is taken by those who, 
like Cuvier, hold that the more adequate an ani- 
mal’s instinctive equipment is for its survival, 
the less it needs free intelligence for adaptive 
purposes, and the less important is the role of 
learning and habit formation. Some writers, like 
Aquinas, go further than this and maintain that 
in ihe case of man, the power of reason as an in- 
strument of learning and of solving life’s prob- 
lems supplants instinct almost entirely, or needs 
to he supplemented by instinctive impulses of 
an extremely rudimentary sort— hardly more 
complex than simple reflexes. 

What other animals do by instinct man docs 
by reason, “Brute animals,” Aquinas writes, “do 
not act at the command of reason,” but “if they 
are left to themselves, such animals act from 
natural instinct.” Since in his opinion habits 
can bt formed only by acts which involve reason 
as a factor, he docs not think that, strictly speak- 
ing, habits are to be found in brutes. But, he 
adds, to the extent that man’s reason may influ- 
ence brutes “by a sort of conditioning to do 
things in this or that way, so in this sense to a 
certain extent we can admit the existence of 
habits in brute animals.” 

Tiik modification of instincts in the course of 
individual life raises a question about their moili- 
liabihty from generation to generation. The 
question has obvious significance for the theory 
of evolution. 

It is thought by some that an animal’s in- 
stincts represent the past experience of tlie race. 
In a passage quoted by James, Herbert Spencer, 
for example, maintains that “reflex actions and 
instincts .... result from the registration of ex- 
perience continued fornumberlcss generations.” 
Preud appears to hold much the same opinion. 

‘All organic instincts are conservative,” he 
writes. They are “historically acquired, and are 
directed towards regressions, towards reinstate- 


ment of something earlier.” Indeed, he claims 
that the instincts of living things revert back 
beyond ancestral history to the inorganic. They 
go back to “an ancient starting point, which the 
living being left long ago.” They are an “im- 
print” left upon the development of the organ- 
ism by “the evolution of our earth and its 
relation to the sun.” 

James, on the other hand, claims that there is 
“perhaps not one single unequivocal item of 
positive proof” in favor of the view that “adap- 
tive changes are inherited.” He thinks the vari- 
ability of instincts from generation to genera- 
tion must be accounted for by some other means 
than the inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
according to which the habits acquiredhy earlier 
generations gradually become, through heredi- 
tary transmission, the innate habits of later gen- 
erations. 

The question of their origin aside, what is the 
structure of instincts? In the chapter on Emo- 
tion, where this matter is considered, instinc- 
tive behavior is described as having three com- 
ponents. It involves, first, an innate ability to 
recognize certain objects; second, an emotional 
reaction to them which includes an impulse to 
act in a certain way; and, third, the ability to 
execute that impulse without benefit of learning. 

James covers two of these three points when 
he defines an instinct as “the faculty of acting 
in such a way as to produce certain ends, with- 
out foresight of the ends, and without previous 
education in the performance”; and he touches 
on the remaining one when he declares that “in- 
stinctive reactions and emotional expressions 
shade imperceptibly into each other. Every ob- 
ject that excites an instinct,” he goes on to say, 
“excites an emotion as well,” but emotions “fall 
short of instincts in that the emotional reaction 
usually terminates in the subject’s own body, 
whilst the instinctive reaction is apt to go fur- 
ther and enter into practical relations with the 
exciting object.” 

In the discussion of instincts from Aristotle to 
Freud, the emphasis on one or another of these 
components has varied from time to time. Me- 
diaeval psychologists, if we take Aquinas as an 
example, seem to stress the cognitive aspect. He 
speaks of the sheep running away “when it sees 
the wolf, not because of its color or shape, but 
as a natural enemy.” The point which he thinks 
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notable here is not the fact that the sheep runs 
away, but rather the fact that without any pre- 
vious experience of wolves, the sheep recognizes 
the wolf as dangerous. “The sheep, seeing the 
wolf, judges it a thing to be shunned . . . not 
from deliberation, but from natural instinct.” 
This instinctive power of recognizing what is to 
the animal’s advantage or peril Aquinas calls 
“the estimative power” and assigns it, along 
with memory and imagination, to the sensitive 
faculty. 

Later writers stress the emotional and cona- 
tive aspects of instinct — feeling and impulse. 
James, for example, indicates this emphasis when 
he says that “every instinct is an impulse”; and 
Freud makes desire central rather than f^ercep- 
tion or action. An instinct, he says, may be de- 
scribed as a stimulus, but it would be more exact 
to speak of “a stimulus of instinctual origin” as 
a “need.” The instincts are the basic cravings 
or needs, and these instinctual needs are the pri- 
mary unconscious determinants of behavior and 
thought. 

What Freud calls “instinctual needs” seem to 
be the counterpart of what, in an earlier phase 
of the tradition, arc called “natural desires.” 
These two notions are far from being strictly in- 
terchangeable, but they do have a certain simi- 
larity in their reference to desires which are not 
conscious or acquired through experience. This 
matter is further discussed in the chapter on 
Desire. 

If we turn now to the consideration of habit 
as something acquired by the individual, we find 
two major issues. The first of these has already 
been mentioned in connection with the concep- 
tion of habit as a retained effect. 

According to William James, the capacity for 
habit formation is a general property of nature, 
found in inanimate matter as well as in living 
things. “The moment one tries to define what 
habit is,” he writes, “one is led to the funda- 
mental properties of matter.” He regards the 
laws of nature, for example, as “nothing but the 
immutable habits which the different elemen- 
tary sorts of matter follow in their actions and 
reactions upon each other. In the organic world, 
however, the habits are more variable than this.” 

James attributes this universal capacity for 
habit formation to what he calls the “plasticity” 


of matter, which consists in “the possession of a 
structure weak enough to yield to an influence, 
but strong enough not to yield all at once. Each 
relatively stable phase of equilibrium in such a 
structure is marked by what we may call a new 
set of habits.” He cites as examples of habit for- 
mation in inorganic matter such things as the 
magnetizing of an iron bar, the setting of plaster, 
scratches on a polished surface or creases in a 
piece of cloth. The matter in each of these cases 
is not only plastic and yielding, but retentive 
through its inertia. “When the structure has 
yielded,” be writes, “the same inertig becomes 
the condition of its comparative pernhanence in 
the new form, and of the new habitslthe body 
then manifests.” \ 

The habits of living things or of thb human 
mind are to be regarded only as special cases of 
nature’s general plasticity and rctenfivcncss. 
James does not fail to observe the difference be- 
tween the magnetized bar, the scratched surface, 
or the creased cloth, and the habits of a trained 
animal or a skilled workman. The latter are ac- 
quired by activity— by practicing the same act 
repeatedly. Furthermore, they are not merely 
passive relics of a past impression, but are them- 
selves tendencies to action. They erupt into ac- 
tion almost spontaneously when the occasion for 
performance arises. 

It may be questioned whether the word “hab- 
it”should be used so broadly. Unlike fames, most 
writers restrict its application to living things, 
and even there they limit habit formation to the 
sphere of learning. If the capacity to learn from 
experience is not a properly of plant life, then 
plants cannot form habits. The same may be said 
of certain species of animals whose activity is en- 
tirely and inflexibly instinctive. Habits arc pos- 
sessed only by those organisms — animals or men 
— whose future conduct can be determined by 
their own past behavior. Aquinas, as we have 
seen, goes further than this, and limits habit for- 
mation in a strict sense to man alone. 

This leads at once to the second issue. For 
those who believe that man is not specif' 
cally different from all other animals, mans 
habits and his habit formation require no spc' 
cial distinction or analysis. They hold that hu- 
man intelligence differs from animal intclh' 
gence only in degree, not in kind. No other 
factors, they think, arc present in human learr 
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ing than those which operate when animals 
somehow profit from experience or acquire new 
modes of behavior. In the great books there is 
to be found, however, a very special theory of 
habit which is part of the doctrine that man is 
specifically different from all other animals in 
that he alone is rational and has free will. 

The issue about man’s nature is discussed in 
other chapters (Animal, Evolution, Man, 
Mind). Here we must examine the consequen- 
ces for the theory of habit of these opposing 
views. Do animals and men form habits in the 
same sense of that term ? llie use of the word is 
not at slake, for “habit” may be used in a dif- 
ferent sense for the acquired dispositions of ani- 
mals. Those who hold that brute animals and 
men do not have habits in the same sense ac- 
knowledge that men may have, in addition to 
their specifically human habits, the sort of mod- 
ified instincts or conditioned reflexes which are 
typical of animal habit formation. Further- 
more, it is recognized that human and animal 
habits arc alike in certain respects. Both are ac- 
quired by activity and both are tendencies to 
activity of a determinate .sort. 

The question, therefore, is simply this: Does 
one conception of habit apply to men and ani- 
mals, or does human nature require a special 
conception applicable to man alone? To clarify 
this issue, it is necessary to summarize the 
analysis of human habits which Aristotle and 
Aquinas develop more fully than other WTiters, 
even than those who share their view of the 
rationality and freedom of man. 

That Aristotle and Aquinas should be the 
authors of an elaborate theory of human habits 
becomes intelligible in terms of two facts. 

In the first place, they consider habit in the 
context of moral theory. For them the virtues, 
moral or intellectual, are habits, and so neces- 
sarily are the opposite vices. Virtues are good 
habits, vices bad habits; hence, good or bad, 
human habits must be so formed and consti- 
tuted that they can have the moral quality 
connoted by virtue or vice. Since virtue is 
praiseworthy and vice blameworthy only if 
their possessor is responsible, human habit 
is conceived as arising from freely chosen acts. 

In the second place, their understanding of 
habit is affected by their psychological doctrine 


of Acuities, and especially by their analyas of 
the powers and activities which they think be- 
long peculiarly to man. This in turn gives a 
metaphysical meaning to habit, for they treat 
human powers and human acts as special cases 
of potentiality and actualization. 

Aquinas bases much of his discussion of habit 
on Aristotle’s definition of it as “a disposition 
whereby that which is disposed is disposed well 
or ill, and this, either in regard to itself or in 
regard to another.” In calling a habit a disposi- 
tion, Aristotle goes on to say tliat all “disposi- 
tions arc not necessarily habits,” for while dis- 
positions are unstable or ephemeral, habits “are 
permanent” or at least “difficult to alter.” 

For a disposition to be a habit, certain other 
conditions must be present, according to Aqui- 
nas. “lliat which is disposed should be distinct 
from that to which it is disposed,” he writes, 
and hence “should be related to it as poten- 
tiality is to act.” If there is a being which lacks 
all potentiality, he points out, “we can find no 
room in such a thing for habit ... as is clearly 
the case in CJod.” 

It is also necessary that “that which is in a 
state of potentiality in regard to something else 
be capable of determination in several ways and 
to various things.” If there were a potentiality 
which could be actualized in one w^ay and one 
way only, then such a power of operation could 
not be determined by habits. Some of man’s 
powers seem to be of this sort. His faculty of 
sensation, for example, functions perfectly 
when the sense organs have normally matured. 
A man does not learn to see colors or to hear 
tones, and so the simple use of his senses— apart 
from aesthetic perceptions and trained dis- 
criminations— does not lead to sensory habits. 
“The exterior apprehensive powers, as sight, 
hearing, and the like,” Aquinas maintains, “are 
not susceptive of habits but are ordained to 
their fixed acts, according to the disposition 
of their nature.” 

In contrast, man’s faculty of tliinking and 
knowing can be improved or perfected by 
activity and exercise. The words “improved” 
and “perfected” are misleading if they are 
thought to exclude bad habits, for a bad habit 
is no less a habit than a good one. The defini- 
tion of habit, Aquinas points out, includes dis- 
positions which “dispose the subject well or 
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ill to its form or to its operation.” Hence when 
we say that a pow'er of operation is “improved” 
or “perfected” by being exercised, we must 
mean only that after a number of particular 
acts, the individual has a more determinate ca- 
pacity for definite operation than he had before. 

A man may have at birth the mere capacity 
for knowing grammar or geometry, but after 
he has learned these subjects he has the habit 
of such knowledge. This, according to Aristotle 
and Aquinas, means that his original capacity 
has been rendered more determinate in its 
activity. It would be so even if he had learned 
errors, that is, even if the intellectual habits he 
had formed disposed his mind in a manner 
which would be called “ill” rather than “well.” 

The difference between a man who has 
learned grammar and one who has not is a dif- 
ference in their capacity for a certain intellec- 
tual performance, a difference resulting from 
the intellectual work which has been done by 
the man who has learned grammar. That differ- 
ence is an intellectual habit. The man who has 
not learned grammar has the same undeveloped 
capacity for knowing grammar with which he 
was born. The man who has learned grammar 
has had his native capacity for grammatical 
knowledge developed. That developed capacity 
is a habit of knowledge or skill whicli manifests 
itself in the way in which he writes and speaks. 
But even when he is not actually exercising his 
grammatical skill, the fact that he has formed 
this particular habit means that he will be able, 
whenever the occasion arises, to do correctly 
with speed and facility what the man who does 
not have the habit cannot do readily or easily 
if he can do it at all. 

It may be helpful to illustrate the same points 
by reference to a bodily habit, such as a gym- 
nastic or athletic skill which, being an art, is 
a habit not of body alone, but of mind as well. 
If two men arc born with normal bodies equally 
capable of certain muscular coordinations, they 
stand in the same relation to performing on the 
tennis court. Both are equally able to learn the 
game. But when one of them has learned to 
play, his acquired skill consists in the trained 
capacity for the required acts or motions. The 
other man may be able to perform all these acts 
or go through all these motions, but not with 
the same facility and grace, or as pleasantly, as 


the man whose mastery of the game lies in a 
habit formed by much practice in doing what 
is required. As the habit gradually grows, awk- 
wardness is overcome, speed increases, and 
pleasure in performance replaces pain or diffi- 
culty. 

Clearly, then, the habit exists even when it is 
not in operation. It may even develop during 
periods of inactivity. As William James re- 
marks, there is a sense in which “we learn to 
swim during the winter and to skate during the 
summer” when we are not actually engaging m 
these sports. This would seem to be inconsistent 
with the general insight, common jto all ob- 
servers, that habits arc strengthened iW exercise 
and weakened or broken by disuse or by the 
performance of contrary acts. But j'^mes ex- 
plains that his point, slated less paradoxically, 
means only that during periods of rest the 
effects of prior activity seem to consolidate and 
build up a habit. 

The dynamism of habit formation and ha- 
bitual activity is summarized, in the language 
of Aristotle and Aquinas, by the statement that 
“habit is a kind of medium between mere power 
and mere act.” On the one hand, a habit is like 
a power or capacity, for though it is an im- 
provement on native ability, it is still only an 
ability to perform certain acts; it is not the ac- 
tual performance of them. On the other hand, 
habit is like operation or activity, for it repre- 
sents an actualization or development of capac- 
ity, even as a particular operation is an actual- 
ization of the power to act. That is why habit 
is sometimes called a second grade of poten- 
tiality (compared to natural capacity as first po- 
tentiality) and also “a first grade of actuality” 
(compared to operation as complete act). 

According to the theory of specifically hu' 
man habits, habits are situated only in man's 
powers of reason and will. Habits are formed 
in the other powers only to the extent that they 
are subject to direction by his reason and will* 
Specifically human habits can be formed onlv 
in that area of activity in which men arc free 
to act or not to act; and, when they act, free to 
act this way or that. Habit, the product oi 
freedom, is not thought of as abolishing fret' 
dom. However difficult it may be to exert a free 
choice against a strong habit, even the strongest 
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habit is not conceived as unbreakable; and if it 
is breakable, it must permit action contrary to 
itself. Habitual behavior only seems to lack 
freedom because a man docs habitually, without 
conscious attention to details, what he would be 
forced to do by conscious choice at every step 
if he lacked the habit. 

In the theory under consideration habits are 
classified according to the faculty which they 
determine or perfect, on the ground that “every 
power which may be variously directed to act 
needs a habit whereby it is well disposed to its 
act.” Consequently there are intellectual hab- 
its, or habits of thinking and knowing; and ap- 
petitive habits, or habits of desire which involve 
ihc emotions and the will, and usually entail 
specific types of conduct. Within a single fac- 
ulty, such as the intellect, habits are further 
differentiated by reference to their objects or 
to the end to which their characteristic oper- 
ation is directed. For example, the habit of 
knowing which consists in a science like geom- 
etry and the habit of artistic performance such 
as skill in grammar both belong to the intellect, 
but they arc distinct habits according to their 
objects or ends. 

All of these distinctions have moral as well as 
psychological significance. They are used in 
fornuilaling the criteria of goo^/and had habits 
which are more appropriately discussed in the 
chapter on Virtue and Vice. But here one 
further psychological distinction deserves com- 
ment. Some of man’s acquired habits are re- 
garded as natural in a special sense— not in the 
sense in which instincts are called “natural” or 
“innate” habits. The distinction is drawn from 
the supposition that certain habits develop in all 
men because, since human nature is the same 
for all, men will inevitably form these habits if 
they act at all. This word “natural” here ap- 
plied to a habit simply means that it is common 
to all having the same nature. 

For example, the understanding of the law 
of contradiction— that the same thing cannot be 
affirmed and denied at the same time-' 2 ind other 
simple axioms of theoretic knowledge are said 
to be possessed by the human mind as a matter 
of natural habit. If a man thinks at all he will 
come to know these truths. “It is owing to the 
very nature of the intellectual soul,” Aquinas 
>vritcs, “that man, having once grasped what is 


a whole and what is a part, should at once per- 
ceive that every whole is larger than its part.” 

The sense in which Aquinas says that 
understanding of first principles is called a natural 
habit” applies to the first principles of the 
practical reason as well as to the axioms of 
theoretic knowledge. Just as no man who 
makes theoretic judgmcnls about the true and 
the fiilse can be, in his opinion, without habit- 
ual knowledge of the principle of contradic- 
tion, so he thinks no man who makes practical 
judgments about good and evil can be without 
habitual knowledge of the natural moral law', 
the first principle of w'hich is that the good is to 
be sought and evil avoided. “Since the precepts 
of the nai ural law' are sometimes considered by 
reason actually,” Aquinas writes, “while some- 
times they arc in the reason only habitually, 
in this way the natural law may be called a hab- 
it.” 

In a different phase of the tradition Hume 
regards it as an inevitable tendency of the hu- 
man mind to interpret any repeated sequence 
of events in terms of cause and effect. If one 
thing has preceded another a certain number of 
limes in our experience, we are likely to infer 
that if the first occurs, the second will follow. 
The principle w'hich determines us “to form 
such a conclusion” is, Hume says, “Custom or 
Habit.” All our inferences from experience arc 
“effects of custom, not of reasoning”; and since 
the habit of inferring a future connection be- 
tween things which have been customarily con- 
joined in the past is, in his opinion, universally 
present in human nature, Hume refers to it as 
“a species of natural instinct which no reason- 
ing or process of thought and understanding is 
able either to produce or prevent.” 

Even Kant’s synthetic judgments a priori 
have a certain similarity to the thing called 
“natural habit.” They comprise judgments the 
mind will make because of its own nature or, 
in Kant’s terms, its transcendental structure. 
Tliough a priori, the judgment itself is not in- 
nate, for it arises only when actual experience 
provides its subject matter. So, too, the natural 
habit of first principles, of which Aquinas 
speaks, is not innate, but a result of experience. 

There is still one other traditional meaning 
of the phrase “natural habit,” It occurs in 
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Christian theology. Habits are there distin- 
guished according as they arc acquired by man’s 
own efforts or are a gift of God’s grace, which 
adds to or elevates human nature. The former 
are natural, the latter supernatural. 

In the sphere of supernatural habits the theo- 
logian makes a distinction between grace it- 
self and the special habits which accompany 
grace. Aquinas, for example, writes that “just 
as the natural light of reason is something dif- 
ferent from the acquired virtues, which are 
ordained to this natural light, so also the light 
of grace, which is a participation of the divine 
nature, is something different from the infused 
virtues which are derived from and are ordained 
to this light.” These “infused virtues,” like the 
natural virtues, are good habits—principles of 
operation, determining acts of thought or de- 
sire. They are either the specifically theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, or the super- 
natural counterparts of the acquired intellec- 
tual and moral virtues — the habits which are 
called “the infused virtues” and “the moral 
and intellectual gifts.” 

Grace, taken in itself rather than in its con- 
sequences, is not an operative habit, that is, it 
is not a habit of performing certain acts. Never- 
theless, regarded as something added to and 
perfecting nature, it is considered under the 
aspect of habit. But rather than “a habit where- 
by power is inclined to an act,” Aquinas in- 
cludes it among those habits by which “the 
nature is well or ill disposed to something, and 
chiefly when such a disposition has become a 
sort of nature.” Through the habit of grace, 
man’s nature is elevated by becoming “a par- 
taker ... of the divine nature.” 

To distinguish this kind of habit from those 
in the operative order, it is sometimes called an 
“entitative habit”— a habit of the very bemg 
of man’s personality. On the purely natural 
plane, health may be thought of in the same 
way as a habit which is entitative rather than 
operative. It is a habit not of thought, desire, 
or conduct, but of man’s physical being. 

The word “custom” is sometimes a synonym 
for “habit” and sometimes a variant with spe- 
cial connotations. What a man does habitually 
is/customary for him to do. So far as the single 
individual is concerned, there seems to be no 


difference between habit and custom. But we 
usually think of customs in terms of the group 
or community rather than the individual. As 
indicated in the chapter on Custom and Con- 
vention, the prevailing modes of behavior in 
a society and its widely shared beliefs repre- 
sent common habits of thought and action 
on the part of its members. Apart from the 
habits of individuals social customs have no ex- 
istence whatsoever. But social customs and in- 
dividual habits cannot be equated because, with 
respect to any customary practice or opinion, 
there may be non-conforming individuals 
—men of divergent habit. The pije valent or 
predominant customs are the habits of the 
majority. \ 

No society endures for long or /unctions 
peacefully unless common habits generate the 
ties of custom. To perpetuate itself, the state 
necessarily attempts to mould the habits of 
each growing generation— by every means of 
education, by tradition, by law. So important 
is the stability of custom in the life of society, 
according to Montaigne, that it is “very un- 
just ... to subject public and established cus- 
toms and institutions to the weakness and in- 
stability of a private and particular fancy.” 
He doubts “whether any so manifest benefit 
can accrue from the alteration of a law re- 
ceived, let it be what it will, as there is danger 
and inconvenience in altering it.” His extreme 
caution with regard to changing the law comes 
from a preference for the stability of settled 
customs and from the recognition that “govern- 
ment is a structure composed of diverse parts 
and members joined and united together, with 
so strict connection, that it is impossible to stir 
so much as one brick or stone, but the whole 
body will be sensible of it.” 

Without habits of action, at least, neither 
the individual nor society can avoid chaos. 
Habits bind day to day in a continuity which 
would be lost if the recurring problems of con- 
duct or thought had to be solved anew each 
lime they arose. Without habits life would 
become unbearably burdensome; it would bog 
down under the weight of making decisions. 
Without habits men could not live with them' 
selves, much less with one another. Habits arc, 
as William James remarks, “the fly-wheel of 
society,” 
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AA 12--13 425c-427a; part i -ii, 0 i, a 4, rep 2 
612a'613a; a 5, ans 613a'614a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i~n, q 51, 
a i, ans and rep 1-2 12b-13c; q 53, a i, ans 
19d-21a; 0 94, a i 221a-d; part hi, q 9, a i, 
ans 763b-764c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi [73- 
81] 77C'd; xviii [19-21] 80a; (49-66] 80b-c 

23 Hojmsv.s: Leviathan, part i, 54a; eOa b; 86b'd 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 59c-d; 60C' 
61c / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 48 llOd 111a 

31 Descartes: Rules, i, la-b; iv, Sc-d; viii, 
13C'd / Discourse, part i, 41b; part v, 54c / 
Ohjeclions and Replies, 224b, d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 19 429d 

33 Pascal: Pensees, i, 171a; 81 Geometrical 
Demonstration, 440b 

35 Locke; Civil Government, ch 11, sect 5-8 26a* 
27a / Human Understanding, bk 1 95b,d 121a,c 
passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 38, 
466b; DIV 45 469c; sect xii, div 118 504c d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 20a; 48a-c; 58c-59b; 66d- 
72c esp 67c-69c; 109b-c; 157d; 229b c; 234c / 
Judgement, 562a*564c; 604d*606d esp 606a'd 

43 Fivdkuaust: number 31, 103c*d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445d-446a; 465a- b; 
469b-470c 

53 James: Psychology, 851a'890a esp 851a'852a, 
879b*882a, 889a-b 

5^. The acquired habits of miad: the intellec- 
tual virtues 

7 Plato: Theaetetus, 518b; 542a'C 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vji, ch 3 [247^t- 248» 
9] 330b'd; bk viii, cii 4 [255‘'3o~‘’23|340a-c / 
Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 5 [io47'’3i-34] 573a; 
ch u [i 049*^32 -1050*3] 575c'd / Soul, bk ii, 
CH 5 [417*21-418*6] 647d'648d / Memory and 
Reminiscence, ch 2 [45i**io-452’’6] 693a'694b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vi 387a'394d / Politics, 
BK VII, ch 15 [i 334’^8-28] 539b'd 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, cii 3 178d- 
180a; cii 8 184b-c; bk iv, ch 1, 216C'223d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 4 260b- 
261a; bk v, sect 16 271c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, 
A I, REP 1-2 75d-76c; q 79, aa 6-7 419b-421c; 
A 10, ans 423d-424d; q 86, a 2, ans 462a- 
463a; q 87, a 2, rep 2-3 466c-467b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 49, 
A I, REP 3 lb-2b; A 2, REP 3 2b-4a; q 50, a 3, 


rep 3 8b'9a; a 4 Oa-lOb; q 51, a 3 14b-15a; 
Q 52 , A 1 , ANS 15d'18a; a 2 , ans 18a-19a; 
Q 53, A I, ans and rep 2-3 19d'21a; a 3, 
ANS and REP 3 21 d' 22 d; 0 54, a 4, rep 3 
25b-d; qq 57-58 35a-45c; q 64, a 3 68 b- 
69b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 54a; 60a-b; 66 c- 
68 c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 26a'27a 

31 Descartes: Rules, i la-2a / Discourse, part 
1, 41b, d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 25-28 430d' 
431c; PART V, prop 10 , schol 455a-456a 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch ix, 
sect 8-10 139b-140b; ch xxxiii, sect 5-18 
248d- 251c passim; bk iv, ch i, sect 8-93b8b- 
309b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 35- 
38 464 c' 466 c; div 40, 467 c; div 44 468 d- 469 c; 
SECT vii, DIV 59-61 476 b' 478 a passim; sect 
IX, DIV 83-84 487 c- 488 b 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 347 a-b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 223 a-d 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 135 C' 136 a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 97 
132 c- 133 a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 320b'321a passim; 
593a 

53 James: Psychology, 83b; 295b- 298a esp 296b; 
331b-336a; 361a-380a passim; 427b430a; 
433a'434a esp 434a; 502a-507a esp 504a; 
520a-526b esp 520b, 524a-525a; 555a-557b 
passim; 852b*853a; 860b'862a 

5e. Supernatural habits 

5e(l) Grace as an entitative habit of the person 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 2, ANS 7c-8a; q 51, a 4 15a d; q 82 , a i 
168a-d; q no 347d 351d 

5 e(2) The infused virtues and the supernatural 
gifts 

Old Testament: / Kings, 3:5-15; 4:29-34— (D) 
III Kings, 3:5-15; 4:29-34 / / Chronicles, 22:12 
—(D) I Paralipomenon, 22:12 / // Chronicles, 
1:7 12— (D) // Paralipomenon, 1:7-12 / Job, 
32:8 / Psalms, 119:34-40,73,125,130,144,169— 
(D) Psalms, 118:34-40,73,125,130,144,169 / 
Proverbs, 2 esp 2:6 / Ecclesiastes, 2:26 / Isaiah, 
11:2-5— (D) Isaias, 11:2-5 / Daniel, i esp i :i7; 
2:20-23 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 3 : 9 ; 7 : 7 , 22 ; 
8 : 7 , 21 ; 9 — (D) OT, Bool{ of Wisdom, 3 : 9 ; 
7 : 7 , 22 ; 8 : 7 , 21 ; 9 / Ecclesiasticus, 1 : 1 , 5 , 10 ; 
11 : 15 ; 15 : 5 ; 24 : 24 - 28 ; 43 : 33 ; 50 : 29 ; 51 : 17 - 
(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 1 : 1 , 5 , 10 ; 11 : 15 ; 15 : 5 ; 
24-34"38; 43 : 37 ; 50 : 3 *; 51 : 22-23 
New Testament; Matthew, 6:33 / Acts, 2 : 1-21 
/ / Corinthians, 1 : 30 ; 2 ; 12 : 4-11 / Ephesians, 
1 : 16 - 18 ; 4 : 17 - 5:21 / Philippians, 3:9 / James, 
/ U Peter, 1 : 1-10 
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(5tf. Supematural\hahits* $^(2) The infused vir- 
tues and the supernatural gifts,) 

20 Aquinas: Sumrna TkeologicUy part i~ii, q 51, 
A 4 ISa-d; Q 55, A 4, ANs and rep 6 28c-29d; 
Q 63, AA 3~4 65a'66c; q 68 87c-96c esp a 3 90d- 
91b; Q 100, A 12) ANS and rep 3 264d'265d; q 
no, A 3, ANS and rep 3 350a-d; a 4, rep i 
350d'351d; part ii-ii, qq 8-9 416d-426c; q 
19 465a-474d; q 45 598C'603c 
23 Hobbes; Leviathan^ part i, 57c; part iii, 
176d-177b; part iv, 270c'd 

5 e( 3 ) The theological virtues 
Old T estament : Psalms ^ 22 ; 25 ; 7 1 ~ (D) Psalms^ 
21; 24; 70 / Proverbs, 3:1-26 / Isaiah, 40:31 — 
(D) Isaias, 40 :31 / Jeremiah, 39:18— (D) 
mias, 39:18 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, y.g—(D) OT, 
of Wisdom, 3:9 / Ecclesiasticus, 2:6-9; 
13:14— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 2:6-10; 13:18 
New Testament: Matthew, 9:20-22,27-30; 
15:22-28; 17:14-21 esp 17:19-21; 19:16-23 esp 
19:21 — (/^) Matthew, 9:20-22,27-30; 15:22- 
28; 17:14-20 esp 17:18-20; 19:16-23 esp 19:21 
/ Mark^, 9:17-27 esp 9:23-24— (D) Mar\, 
9:16-26 esp 9:22-23 / Luk^, 17:5-6 / John, 
14:21 ; 20:26-29 / Homans, i :5, 16-17; 3:20-5:9; 
8 :24-25 ; 10 / / Corinthians, 13 / Galatians, 5 :5-6 
/ Ephesians, 2:1-10 / Colossians, i :i-8 / / Thes- 
salonians, 5:8 / Hebrews, 6; ii / James, 2:14-26 
/ // Peter, i :5-8 / / / // John / /// 

18 Augustine: bk x, ch 3 300b' 

301a; BK XXI, ch 16 573b-574a 

20 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, part i-ii, q 51, 
A 4 15a-d; q 58, a 3, rep 3 43b-44a; q 62 59d- 
63a; o 63, a 3 65a-d; q 64, a 4 69b'70a; q 67, 
AA 3-6 83b'87c; q no, a 3, rep i 350a-d; a 4, 
ANS 350d-351d; part ii-ii, q 23 482C'489c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxiv [i]- 
XXVI [81] 142d-146c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 149c-d; part hi, 
241c-242a 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 2c'4c 
32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [576 -605 J 331b' 
332a 

6 , The force of habit in human life 
Old Testament: Job, 20:11-13 / Proverbs, 22:6 / 
Jeremiah, 13:23— (Z>) Jeremias, 13:23 

6 Herodotus : //zV/orj/, bk i, 35C'd; bk hi, 97d' 
98a; bk iv, 137a-138c 

7 Plato: Laws, bk vii, 716a'b; 717d-718d 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 3 [994'*3i'- 
995*^] 513c 

9 Aristotle : Ethics, bk ii, ch 1-6 348b,d'352d 
passim, esp ch i [no3’’22-25] 349b; bk vii, 
CH 5 [n48^i5-n49'*4] 399a-c; ch 10 [1152*28- 
33] 403b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch io [1368^28- 
1369^27] 612a'613a esp [1369*1-7] 612a' b, 
[1369*^6-8] 612d, [i369*»i6-i9] 612d'613a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [307-322] 
34a'b 


18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 23 SOb'c; 
BK viii, par 18 57 d' 58 a; par 25-26 60 a'b / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 24 630 c' 631 a 
20 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, part i-ii, q 49, 
AA 3-4 4 b' 6 a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xxv, 35d 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 16C'd; 42b'43d; 63d- 
64b; 307C'308a; 316b-c; 390b-c; 391 c- 393 b; 
395b-396d; 489b'490c; 524b-527a 
28 Harvey : Motion of the Heart, 285b'C 
31 Descartes: Discourse, part hi, 48b'49d 
33 Pascal: Pensees, 6 173a 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 35- 
36 464c-465c; div 44-45, 469b-c 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 347a-b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 464d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 125 a { 

43 Federalist: number 27, 95c-d \ 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 470 c-d / 

Utilitarianism, 464a-d \ 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 259 a ' 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 308b; 317b'd 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk hi, 150 c;' bk vi, 
244 a-b; bk viti, 303 a* 305 b; bk xi, 486 a; bk 
XII, S 56 d- 557 a; bk xiv, 609 d; bk xv, 639c 

53 James: Psychology, 73b-83b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 643d' 
646a esp 645b-646a 

6 a. The automatic or unconscious functioning 
of habits 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 8 [8^26-9*13] ISd- 
14 a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch io [ 1152*28- 
33] 403b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch ii [ 1370*5 8] 
613b 

20 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, part i-ii, q 49, 
A 2 2b'4a; Q 109, a 8, ans 344d-346a 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 307c-308a; 316b-c 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch ix, 
sect 8-10 139b-140b passim 
43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 464a- b 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 119b 

53 James: Psychology, 3b; 73b- 78b; 93a; 2956- 
298a esp 296b; 774a; 788a'789a esp 788b- 
789a; 790b' 791a; 810a-b 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 455b 

6 b. The contribution of habit to the perfection 
of character and mind 
Old Testament: Proverbs, 22:6 / Jeremiah, 13:23 
— (D) Jeremias, 13:23 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 30:8— (D) OT, Ec' 
clesiasticus, 30:8 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [857-^17] 266a'b 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 396d' 
397 a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk hi, 330a -331c; 333b d; 
bk vii, 389d'390b; 391C'd / Timaeus, 474d' 
475d / Theaetetus, 518b / Imws, bk ii, 653a c 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch io [13^16-31] 1^*^ 
/ Physics, BK VH, ch 3 [246*10-248*6] 329c- 
330 d 
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9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vii, ch t 
[58 1'*! 1-22] 107b / Ethics, bk i, ch 4 [io95**4- 
13] 340c-d; CH 9 345a>c; bk 11, ch 1-6 348b, d- 
352d passim, esp cn i [iio3'*22-25] 349b; bk 
III, CH 5 [iii4»3-io] 360a; bk x, ch 9 [1179*33- 
1180*32] 434a-435a / Politics, bk iv, ch ii 
[1295^14-18] 495d; BK VII, cii 13 [1332*39-^10] 
537a'b; ch 15 [i334*>8-28] 539b-d; ch 17 
[1336*40-^381 S41C'542a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, cii 4 108d 110a; 

BK II, ch 18 161a'162b; bk hi, cii 3 ]78d' 
180a; ch 12 187b-188b; bk iv, ch i 213a- 
223d; ch 9 237d-238d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk in, sect 4 260b- 
261a; bk v, sect 16 271c-d; bk xi, sect 26 
306b 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 9-10 
627a'b; ch 24, 630d-631a 
20 Aquinas: Siimma Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 

AA 4- 5 9a-10d; q 63, a 2 64b 65a; q 92, a r, 

REP 1 213C'214c; a 2, rep 4 214d-215a,c 
25 Montaigne: 42b-43d; 63d-64b; 176c- 

177a; 202d-203a; 390b'C; 391c-393b; 525d- 
527a 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 69a-70a; 
78d-81c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 41b; part ii, 
45b-46c; part hi, 48b' 49d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cu xxi, 
SECT 71 197b-198a; ch xxxiii, sect 8 249c-d 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 44- 
45, 469b-c; sect ix, div 83-84 487c-488b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 347a-b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 7d-8b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 223a d / Prcf Metaphysi- 
cal Elements of Ethics, 368d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 464a- d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 259a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 96-97 

132c-133a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 305a; 310d-314a 
passim, csp313d-314a; 322a; 322d; 592b-593b 
esp 593a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 47b'48d; bk 
IX, 369c-d; bk xiv, 605b-d 

53 James: Psychology, 78b-83b esp 81b-83b; 
331b-332b; 433a-434a; 711b 712a; 751b-752a; 
760a-b 

54 Freud: War and Death, 757d-759d / New 
Introductory Lectures, 844b-c; 870a-b 

6c. Habit and freedom 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk viit, par 10 55c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 83, 
a I, REP 5 436d-438a; a 2, ans 438a-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xix, 142a 

42 Kant: Pref. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
378a-b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 464a-d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 97 

132c-133a / Philosophy of History, intro, 171b- 
172b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 288b-d 
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51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 221 b-d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
164b'd 

53 James: Psychology, 74a-78b; 80a 

^ The social significance of habit: habit in re- 
lation to law 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 35C'd; bk hi, 97d- 
98a; bk iv, 137a-138c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 396d- 
397a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 344b-345d; bk vii, 
401C'd / Laws, bk vii, 713c'714c; 716a'b; 
717d-7l8d 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 3 [994^31- 
995*14] 513c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ii, ch i [iro3*’3-6j349a; 
BK v, CH i [1129*^’! 9 -24] 377a; bk x, ch 9 
[1179*33-1180*32] 434a'435a / Politics, bk 11, 
CH 8 11269*14-23] 465b; bk v, cii 9 [1310*15- 
18] 512b-c; BK VII, ch 13 [13 32*27-**! o] 537a*b; 
BK viii, CH I [1337*19-27] 542b; cn 5 [1339* 
21-25] 544C'd 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 38c; 48a-c / Lycurgus- 
Numa, 63d '64a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk rii, 57d'58b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ti, q 92, 
a I 213c-214c; a 2, rep 4 214d'215a,c; o 94, 
a I 221a-d; q 95, a 3 228c-229b; q 96, aa 2-3 
231c-233a; q 97, a 2 236d-237b; q ioo, a 12 
264d-265d; o 106, a 2 322b 323a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi [85- 
114 ] 77d-78a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 42b-51a; 131b-132a; 
463b-d 

30 Bacon: Nomm Organum, bk 1 , aph 41-43 
109c 110a 

31 Descabyes: Discourse, part ii, 45b-46c; part 
in, 48b'49d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 380a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk vi, 39a; 
BK X, 65c; BK XIV, 106b; bk xix, 135a'142a; 
bk xxin, 197c-198a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 324d; 347a-b / Social 
Contract, bk n, 402b-c; 406c- d; bk iv, 434b- 
435a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1, 7d'8b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 464d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 125a; 227b 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 383a-b 

43 Federalist; number 27 , 95c-d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 305b-312a passim / Repre- 
sentative Government, 329d-330a; 330d-331a / 
Utilitarianism, 464c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 151 - 
152 57a-b; additions, 97 132c-133a / Philoso- 
phy of History, part ii, 271d-272d; part iv, 
365b-c 

49 Darwin : Descent of Man, 305a; 317b-d 

50 Marx: Capital, 235a- 236c 

51 Tolstoy : War and Peace, bk viii, 303a-305b; 
BK XI, 499c-500c 

53 James : Psychology, 79b'80a 
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CROSS'KEFERENCES 

For: Terms of fundamental relevance to the conception of habit, see Being 7C“7c(3); Matter 2a; 
Mind 2b; Nature 2c. 

The psychological analysis of the faculties or powers in which habits are situated, see Animal 
ia~ia(3); Life 3; Man 4-'4d; Soul 2c-2c(3); Virtue and V^ice 2a, 

Other discussions of instinct, see Animal id; Desire 3a; Emotion ic; Evolution 3b; 
Sense 3d (3). 

Consideration of the factors involved in the formation or breaking of habits, see Education 
3“-6; Law 6d; Virtue and Vice 4-4d(4). 

The role of habit in the theory of virtue, Virtue and Vice le; for other discussions of the 
intellectual virtues, jee Art I ; MiND4c,4e“4f; Prui^e^e i-2c; Science ia(i); Virtue and 
Vice 2a, 2a(2); Wisdom 2a; for other discussions of the moral virtues, see Courage i, 4; 
Justice ic--id; Temperance i-ib; Virtue and Vice 2a--2a(i), 3b; for other discussions 
of the theological virtues, see Knowledge 6c(5); Love 5b“5bf2); Mind 5c; RELibioN la; 
Virtue and Vice 2b, 8d-8d(3); and for other discussions of the infused virtues.and the 
supernatural gifts, see Mind 4f, 5c; Virtue and Vice 8e. 

Matters relevant to grace as an entitative habit, see God yd; Man 9b(2); Nature 6b; Sin 
3c, 4d, 7; Virtue and V^ice 8b; Will 7e(2). 

Other considerations of the natural habits of the mind, see Judgment 8a; Knowledge 6c(2)- 
6c(4); Law 4a; Mind 4d(2)-4d(3); Principle 2b(2), 3a(i), 4; Virtue and Vice 4a. 
The relation of habit to freedom, see Will 3a (2). 

The relation of habit to custom and law, see Custom and Convention 2, 6b; Law 5f, 6d. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Listed below arc works not included in Great Boo^s of the Western Worlds but relevant to the 
idea and topics with which this chapter deals, llicse works arc divided into two groups: 

I . Works by authors represented in this collection. 

II. Works by authors not represented in this collection. 

For the date, place, and other facts concerning the publication of the works cited, consult 
the Bibliography of Additional Readings which follows the last chapter of The Great Ideas. 


1 . 

Aquinas. Quaestiones Disputatae, De Veritate, q 16 
Descartes. The Passions of the Soul, xvi, xliv, l 
Hume. A Treatise of Human Nature, bk i, part hi, 

SECT VIIl-lX, XIV ; BK II, PART III, SECT V 

C. R. Darwin. A Posthumous Essay on Instinct 

The Expression of Emotions in Man and 
Animals 

II. 

Seneca. “On the Diseases of the Soul,” in Moral 
Letters 

Suarez. Disputationes Metaphysicae, xxxix, xlii 

(2-5), XLIIl-XLIV, XLVT (^), LIII 

Malebranciie. De la recherche de la verite, bk ii (i), 
CH 5 

j Leibnitz. New Essays Concerning Human Under- 
standing, bk 11, ch 22 (10) 


Hartley. Observations on Man, His Frame, Ilts 
Duty and His Expectations, voi. 1, proposition 2j 

C0NDI1.1.AC. Traite des animatix, part 11, cii 5 

Voltaire. “Instinct,” in A Philosophical Dictionary 

T. Reid. Essays on the Active Powers of the Human 
Mind, III, PART I, CH 2-3 

Benth AM. An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Ix'gislation, ch i i 

Maine de Bir\n. The Influence of Habit on the 
Faculty of Thinl^ng 

D. Stewart. Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part r 
cn 10 

. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind^ 

PART II, cn 5 

Schopenhauer. The World as Will and Idea, voLin. 
SUP, CH 27 

J. Mill. Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind, cii III 

Ravaisson-Mollien. De Vhabitude 
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E. Hartmann. Philosophy of the Unconscious, (a) 
in; (b) I 
Bering. Memory 
S. Butler. Life and Habit 
Kadestock. Habit and Its Importance in Education 
Romanes. Mental Evolution in Animals, cii ii-iS 
C. S. Peirce. Collected Papers, vol ni, par 154-164, 
359-403; VOL VI, par 259-263 
B. R. Marshall. Instinct and Reason 
Bergson. Creative Evolution, ch 2 


Woodworth. Psychological Issues, ch 9 
C. L. Morgan. Habit and Instinct 

. Instinct and Experience 

Jung. Instinct and the Unconscious 
Rivers. Instinct and the Unconscious 
B. Russell. The Analysis of Mind, lect 2 
Dewey. Human Nature and Conduct, part i-ii 
Pavlov. Conditioned Reflexes 
Vann. Morals Mal^yth Man 
Thorndike. Man on His Wor{s 



Chapter 33: HAPPINESS 


INTRODUCTION 


T he great questions about happiness are 
concerned with its definition and its attain- 
ability. In what does happiness consist ? Is it the 
same for all men, or do different men seek dif- 
ferent things in the name of happiness? Can 
happiness be achieved on earth, or only here- 
after? And if the pursuit of happiness is not a 
futile quest, by what means or steps should it 
be undertaken ? 

On all these questions, the great books set 
forth the fundamental inquiries and specula- 
tions, as well as the controversies to which they 
have given rise, in the tradition of western 
thought. There seems to be no question that 
men want happiness. “Man wishes to be happy,’* 
Pascal writes, “and only wishes to be happy, 
and cannot wish not to be so.” To the ques- 
tion, what moves desire? Locke thinks only 
one answer is possible: “happiness, and that 
alone.” 

But this fact, even if it goes undisputed, does 
not settle the issue whether men are right in 
governing their lives with a view to being or 
becoming happy. There is therefore one further 
question. Should men make happiness their 
goal and direct their acts accordingly ? 

According to Kant, “the principle of private 
happiness” is “the direct opposite of the prin- 
ciple of morality.” He understands happiness 
to consist in “the satisfaction of all our desires: 
extensive, in regard to their multiplicity; inten- 
sive, in regard to their degree; protensive, in 
regard to their duration.” What Kant calls the 
“pragmatic” rule of life, which aims at happi- 
ness, “tells us what we have to do, if we wish to 
become possessed of happiness.” 

Unlike the moral law, it is a hypothetical, 
not a categorical, imperative. Furthermore, 
Kant points out that such a pragmatic or utili- 
tarian ethics (which is for him the same as an 
“ethics of happiness”) cannot help being em- 


pirical, “for it is only by experience,” he says, 
“that I can learn either what inclinations exist 
which desire satisfaction, or what arc J:he natu- 
ral means of satisfying them.” Such Empirical 
knowledge “is available for each individual in 
his own way.” Hence there can be no universal 
solution in terms of desire of the proplem of 
how to be happy. To reduce moral philosophy 
to “a theory of happiness” must result, there- 
fore, in giving up the search for ethical prin- 
ciples which are both universal and a priori. 

In sharp opposition to the pragmatic rule, 
Kant sets the “moral or ethical law,” the mo- 
tive of which is not simply to be happy, but 
rather to be worthy of happiness. In addition to 
being a categorical imperative which imposes 
an absolute obligation upon us, this law, he says, 
“takes no account of our desires or the means of 
satisfying them.” Rather it “dictates how wc 
ought to act in order to deserve happiness.” It 
is drawn from pure reason, not from experience, 
and therefore has the universality of an a priori 
principle, without which, in Kant’s opinion, a 
genuine science of ethics— or melaphysic of 
morals — is impossible. 

With the idea of moral worth— that which 
alone deserves happiness— taken away, “happi' 
ness alone is,” according to Kant, “far from 
being the complete good. Reason docs not ap- 
prove of it (however much inclination may 
desire it) except as united with desert. On the 
other hand,” Kant admits, “morality alone, 
and, with it, mere desert, is likewise far from 
being the complete good.” These two things 
must be united to constitute the true summuni 
bonum which, according to Kant, means both 
the supreme and the complete good. The man 
“who conducts himself in a manner not un- 
worthy of happiness, must be able to hope fot 
the possession of happiness.” 

But even if happiness combined with moral 
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worth does constitute the supreme good, Kant 
still refuses to admit that happiness, as a prac- 
tical objective, can function as a moral prin- 
ciple. Though a man can hope to be happy only 
if under the moral law he docs his duty, he 
should not do his duty with the hope of thereby 
kcoming happy. “A disposition,” he writes, 
“which should require the prospect of happi- 
ness as its necessary condition, would not be 
moral, and hence also would not be worthy of 
complete happiness.” The moral law commands 
ihc performance of duty unconditionally. Hap- 
piness should be a consequence, but it cannot 
be a condition, of moral action. 

In other words, happiness fails for Kant to 
impose any moral obligation or to provide a 
standard of right and wrong in human conduct. 
No more than pleasure can happiness be used 
as a first principle in ethics, if morality must 
avoid all calculations of utility or expediency 
whereby things are done or left undone for the 
sake of happiness, or any other end to be 
aijoycd. 

This issue between an ethics of duty and an 
ethics of happiness, as well as the conflict it 
involves between law and desire as sources of 
morality, are considered, from other points of 
view, in the chapters on Desire and Duty, and 
again in Good and Evil where the problem of 
the summum honum is raised. In this chapter, 
we shall be concerned with happiness as an 
ethical principle, and therefore with the prob- 
lems to be faced by those who, in one way or 
another, accept happiness as the supreme good 
and the end of life. They may see no reason to 
reject moral principles which work through 
desire rather than duty. They may find nothing 
repugnant in appealing to happiness as the ul- 
timate end which justifies the means and de- 
termines the order of all other goods. But they 
cannot make happiness the first principle of 
ethics without having to face many questions 
concerning the nature of happiness and its 
relation to virtue. 

Discussion begins rather than ends with the 
fact that happiness is what all men desire. Once 
diey have asserted that fact, once they have 
happiness the most fundamental of all 
ethical terms, writers like Aristotle or Locke, 
Mtfinas or Mill, cannot escape the question 


m 

whether aU who seek happiness look for it or 
find it in the same things. 

Holding that a definite conception of happi- 
ness cannot be formulated, Kant thinks that 
happiness fails even as a pragmatic principle of 
conduct. “The notion of happiness is so in- 
definite,” he writes, “that although every man 
wishes to attain it, yet he never can say defi- 
nitely and consistently what it is that he really 
wishes.” He cannot “determine with certainty 
what would make him truly happy; because to 
do so he would need to be omniscient.” If this 
is true of the individual, how various must be 
the notions of happiness which prevail among 
men in general. 

Locke plainly asserts what is here implied, 
namely, the fact that “everyone does not place 
his happiness in the same thing, or choose the 
same way to it.” But admitting this fact does 
not prevent Locke from inquiring how "in 
matters of happiness and misery . . . men come 
often to prefer the worse to the better; and to 
choose that which, by their own confession, has 
made them miserable.” Even though he de- 
clares that “the same thing is not good to every 
man alike,” Locke thinks it is possible to ac- 
count “for the misery that men often bring on 
themselves” by explaining how the individual 
may make errors in judgment’-'“how things 
come to be represented to our desires under 
deceitful appearances ... by the judgment pro- 
nouncing wrongly concerning them.” 

But this applies to the individual only. Locke 
docs not think it is possible to show that when 
two men differ in their notions of happiness, 
one is right and the other wrong. “Though all 
men’s desires tend to happiness, yet they are 
not moved by the same object. Men may choose 
different things, and yet all choose right.” He 
does not quarrel with the theologians who, on 
the basis of divine revelation, describe the eter- 
nal happiness in the life hereafter which is to be 
enjoyed alike by all who are saved. But revela- 
tion is one thing, and reason another. 

With respect to temporal happiness on earth, 
reason cannot achieve a definition of the end 
that has the certainty of faith concerning sal- 
vation. Hence Locke quarrels with “the philos- 
ophers of old” who, in his opinion, vainly sought 
to define the summum honum or happiness in 
such a way that all men would agree on whRt 
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happiness is; or, if they failed to, some would be 
in error and misled in ihcir pursuit of happiness. 

It may be wondered, therefore, what Locke 
means by saying that there is a science of what 
man ought to do “as a rational and voluntary 
agent for the attainment of . . . happiness.” He 
describes ethics as the science of the “rules and 
measures of human actions, which lead to hap- 
piness” and lie places “morality amongst the 
sciences capable of demonstration, wherein . . . 
from self-evident propositions, by necessary 
consequences, as incontestable as those in mathe- 
matics, the measures of right and wrong might 
be made out, to any one that will apply him- 
self with the same indiffcrency and attention 
to the one, as he docs to the other of these 

The ancient philosophers with whom Locke 
disagrees insist that a science of ethics depends 
on a first principle which is self-evident in the 
same way to all men. Happiness is not that 
principle if the content of happiness is what 
each man thinks it to be; for if no universally 
applicable definition of happiness can be given 
— if when men differ in their conception of 
what constitutes happiness, one man may be as 
right as another— -then the fact that all men 
agree upon giving the name “happiness” to 
what they ultimately want amounts to no 
more than a nominal agreement. Such nominal 
agreement, in the opinion of Aristotle and 
Aquinas, does not suffice to establish a science 
of ethics, with rules for the pursuit of happiness 
which shall apply universally to all men. 

On their view, what is truly human happi- 
ness must be the same for all men. The reason, 
in the words of Aquinas, is that “all men agree 
in their specific nature.” It is in terms of their 
specific or common nature that happiness can 
be objectively defined. Happiness so conceived 
is a common end for all, “since nature tends to 
one thing only.” 

It may be granted that there are in fact many 
different opinions about what constitutes hap- 
piness, but it cannot be admitted that all arc 
equally sound without admitting a complete 
relativism in moral matters. That men do in fact 
seek different things under the name of happi- 
ness docs not, according to Aristotle and Aqui- 
nias, alter the truth that the happiness they 


should seek must be something appropriate to 
the humanity which is common to them all, 
rather than something determined by their 
individually differing needs or temperaments. 
If it were the latter, then Aristotle and Aquinas 
would admit that questions about what men 
should do to achieve happiness would be an- 
swerable only by individual opinion or personal 
preference, not by scientific analysis or demon- 
stration. 

With the exception of Locke and perhaps to 
a less extent Mill, those who think that a science 
of ethics can be founded on happiness as the 
first principle tend to maintain that Inhere can 
be only one right conception of hiim^i happi- 
ness. They regard other notions as miikconccp- 
tions which may appear to be, but are ni)t really 
the siimmum bonum. The various definitions of 
happiness which men have given thus present 
the problem of the real and the apparent good, 
the significance of which is considered in the 
chapter on Good and Evil. 

In the everyday discourse of men there seems 
to be a core of agreement about the meaning of 
the words “happy” and “happiness.” This com- 
mon understanding has been used by philoso- 
phers like Aristotle and Mill to test the ade- 
quacy of any definition of happiness. 

When a man says “I feel happy” he is saying 
that he feels pleased or satisfied— that he has 
w'hat he wants. When men contrast tragedy 
and happiness, they have in mind the quality a 
life takes from its end. A tragedy on the stage, 
in fiction, or in life is popularly characterized 
as “a story without a happy ending.” This ex- 
presses the general sense that happiness is the 
quality of a life which comes out well on the 
whole despite difficulties and vicissitudes along 
the way. Only ultimate defeat or frustration 
is tragic. 

There appears to be some conflict here be- 
tween feeling happy at a given moment and 
being happy for a lifetime, that is, living hap- 
pily. It may be necessary to choose between 
having a good time and leading a good life* 
Nevertheless, in both uses of the word “happy’ 
there is the connotation of satisfaction. When 
men say that what they want is happiness, they 
imply that, having it, they would ask for noth- 
ing more. If they are asked why they want to be 
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happy, they find it difficult to give any reason 
except “for its own sake.’* They can think of 
nothing beyond happiness for which happiness 
serves as a means or a preparation. This aspect 
of ultimacy or finality appears without quali- 
fication in the sense of happiness as belonging 
to a whole life. There is quiescence, too, in the 
momentary feeling of happiness, but precisely 
because it does not last, it leaves another and 
another such moment to be desired. 

Observing these facts, Aristotle takes the 
word “happiness” from popular discourse and 
gives it the technical significance of ultimate 
good, last end, or summum bomim. “The chief 
good,” he writes, “is evidently something fi- 
nal. . . . Now wc call that which is in itself 
worthy of pursuit more final than that which is 
worthy of pursuit for the sake of something 
else, and that which is never desirable for the 
sake of something else more final than the things 
that are desirable both in themselves and for 
the sake of that other thing. Therefore, we call 
final without qualification that which is always 
desirable in itself and never for the sake of 
something else. Such a thing happiness, above 
all else, is held to be; for this we choose always 
for itself and never for the sake of something 
else.” 

'fhe ultimacy of happiness can also be cx' 
pressed in terms of its completeness or suffi- 
ciency. It would not be true that happine^ss is 
desired for its own sake and everything else for 
I he sake of happiness, if the happy man wanted 
something more. The most obvious mark of the 
happy man, according to Aristotle, is that he 
wants for nothing. The happy life leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. It is this insight which Boe- 
thius later expresses in an oft-repeated char- 
acterization of happiness as “a life made perfect 
hy the possession in aggregate of all good things.” 
So conceived, happiness is not a particular good 
itself, but the sum of goods. “If happiness were 
to be counted as one good among others,” 
Aristotle argues, “it would clearly be made 
more desirable by the addition of even the 
least of goods.” But then there would be some- 
thing left for the happy man to desire, and 
happiness would not be “something final and 
^elf-sufficient and the end of action,” 

Like Aristotle, Mill appeals to the common 
sense of mankind for the ultimacy of happiness. 


“The utilitarian doctrine,” he writes, “is that 
happiness is desirable, and the only thing de- 
sirable as an end; all other things being only 
desirable as means.” No reason can or need be 
given why this is so, “except that each person, 
so far as he believes it to be attainable, desires 
his own happiness.” This is enough to prove 
that happiness is a good. To show that it is the 
good, it is “necessary to show, not only that 
people desire happiness, but that they never 
desire anything else.” 

Here Mill’s answer, like Aristotle’s, pre- 
supposes the rightness of the prevailing sense 
that when a man is happy, he has everything 
he desires. Many things, Mill admits, may be 
desired for their own sake, but if the possession 
of any one of these leaves something else to be 
desired, then it is desired only as a part of hap- 
piness. Happiness is “a concrete whole, and 
these arc some of its parts. . . . Whatever is 
desired otherwise than as a means to some end 
beyond itself, and ultimately to happiness, is 
desired as itself a part of happiness, and is not 
desired for itself until it has become so.” 

I'liERE ARE OTHER Conceptions of happiness. 
It is not always approached in terms of means 
and ends, utility and enjoyment or satisfaction. 
IMato, for example, identifies happinCvSs with 
spiritual well-being — a harmony in the soul, 
an inner peace which results from the proper 
order of all the soul’s parts. 

Early in the Republic, Socrates is challenged 
to show that the Just man will be happier than 
the unjust man, even if in all externals he seems 
to l>e at a disadvantage. He cannot answer this 
question until he prepares Glaucon for the in- 
sight that justice is “concerned not with the 
outward man, but with the inward.” He can 
then explain that “the j ust man does not permit 
tlic several elements within him to interfere 
with one another. ... He sets in order his own 
inner life, and is his own master and his own 
law, and is at peace with himself.” 

In the same spirit Plotinus asks us to think 
of “two wise men, one of them possessing all 
that is supposed to be naturally welcome, while 
the other meets only with the very reverse.” 
He wants to know whether we would “assert 
that they have an equal happiness.” His own 
answer is that we should, “if they arc equally 
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The relation of happiness to particular goods 
raises a whole series of questions, each peculiar 
to the type of good under consideration. Of 
these, the most insistent problems concern pleas- 
ure, knowledge, virtue, and the goods of 
fortune. 

With regard to pleasure, the difficulty seems 
to arise from two meanings of the term which 
arc more fully discussed in the chapter on 
Pleasure and Pain. In one of these meanings 
pleasure is an object of desire, and in the other 
it is the feeling of satisfaction which accom- 
panies the possession of objects desired. It is in 
the latter meaning that pleasure can be identi- 
fied with happiness or, at least, be regarded as 
its correlate, for if happiness consists in the pos- 
session of all good things it is also the sum total 
of attainable satisfactions or pleasures. Where 
pleasure means satisfaction, pain means frus- 
tration, not the sensed pain of injured flesh. 
Happiness, Locke can therefore say, “is the 
utmost pleasure we arc capable of*; and Mill 
can define it as “an existence exempt as far 
as possible from pain, and as rich as possible 
in enjoyments.** Nor does Aristotle object 
to saying that the happy life “is also in itself 
pleasant.** 

But unlike Locke and Mill, Aristotle raises 
the question whether all pleasures are good, and 
all pains evil. Sensuous pleasure as an object 
often conflicts with other objects of desire. And 
if “pleasure** means satisfaction, there can be 
conflict among pleasures, for the satisfaction of 
one desire may lead to the frustration of another. 
At this point Aristotle finds it necessary to in- 
troduce the principle of virtue. The virtuous 
man is one who finds pleasure “in the things 
that arc by nature pleasant.*’ The virtuous man 
takes pleasure only in the right things, and is 
willing to suffer pain for the right end. If pleas- 
ures, or desires and their satisfaction, can be 
better or worse, there must be a choice among 
them for the sake of happiness. Mill makes this 
choice depend on a discrimination between 
lower and higher pleasures, not on virtue. He 
regards virtue merely as one of the parts of 
happiness, in no way different from the others. 
But Aristotle seems to think that virtue is the 
principal means to happiness because it regu- 
lates the choices which must be rightly made in 
order to obtain all good things; hence his defi- 


nition of happiness as “activity in accordance 
with virtue.** 

This definition raises difficulties of still an- 
other order. As the chapter on Virtue and 
Vice indicates, there are for Aristotle two kinds 
of virtue, moral and intellectual, the one con- 
cerned with desire and social conduct, the other 
with thought and knowledge. There are also 
two modes of life, sometimes called the active 
and the contemplative, differing as a life de- 
voted to political activity or practical tasks 
differs from a life occupied largely with theo- 
retic problems in the pursuit of truth or in the 
consideration of what is known. Are there two 
kinds of happiness then, belonging respectively 
to the political and the speculative life ? Is one 
a better kind of happiness than another? lyoes 
the practical sort of happiness require intellec- 
tual as well as moral virtue? Does the specu- 
lative sort require both also? 

In trying to answer these questions, and gen- 
erally in shaping his definition of happiness, 
Aristotle considers the role of the goods of for- 
tune, such things as health, wealth, auspicious 
birth, native endowments of body or mind, and 
length of life. These gifts condition virtuous 
activity or may present problems which virtue 
is needed to solve. But to the extent that hav- 
ing or not having them is a matter of fortune, 
they are not within a man*s control— -to get, 
keep, or give up. If they are indispensable, 
happiness is precarious, or even unattainable 
by those who are unfortunate. In addition, if 
the goods of fortune are indispensable, the defi- 
nition of happiness must itself be qualified. 
More is required for happiness than activity in 
accordance with virtue. 

“Should we not say,** Aristotle asks, “that he 
is happy who is active in accordance with com- 
plete virtue and is sufficiently equipped with 
external goods, not for some chance period but 
throughout a complete life? Or must we add 
‘and who is destined to live thus and die as 
befits his life*? . . . If so, we shall call happy 
those among living men in whom these condi' 
tions are, and are to be, fulfilled—but happy 
men^^ 

The consideration of the goods of fortune has 
led to diverse views about the attainability of 
happiness in this life. For one thing, they may 
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act as an obstacle to happiness. Pierre Bezhkhov 
in War and Peace learned, during his period of 
captivity, that “man is created for happiness; 
that happiness lies in himself, in the satisfaction 
of his natural human cravings; that all unhappi' 
ness arises not from privation but from super- 
fluity.” 

The vicissitudes of fortune seem to be what 
Solon has in mind when, as reported by Herod- 
otus, he tells Croesus, the king of Lydia, that 
he will not call him happy “until I hear that 
thou has closed thy life happily ... for often- 
times God gives men a gleam of happiness, and 
then plunges them into ruin.” For this reason, 
in judging of happiness, as “in every matter, 
it behoves us to mark well the end.” 

Even if it is possible to call a man happy while 
he is alive— -on the ground that virtue, which 
is within his power, may be able to withstand 
anything but the most outrageous fortune — it 
is still necessary to define happiness by refer- 
ence to a complete life. Children cannot be 
called happy, Aristotle holds, because their 
characters have not yet matured and their lives 
are still too far from completion. To call them 
happy, or to call happy men of any age who 
still may suffer great misfortune, is merely to 
voice the hopes we have for them. “The most 
prosperous,” Aristotle writes, “may fall into 
great misfortunes in old age, as is told of Priam 
in the Trojan cycle; and one who has experi- 
enced such chances and has ended wretchedly 
no one calls happy.” 

Among the goods of fortune which seem to 
have a bearing on the attainment of happiness, 
those which constitute the individual nature of 
a human being at birth— physical traits, tem- 
perament, degree of intelligence— may be un- 
alterable in the course of life. If certain in- 
herited conditions cither limit the capacity for 
happiness or make it completely unattainable, 
then happiness, which is defined as the end of 
man, is not the summum bonum for all, or not 
for all in the same way. 

In the Aristotelian view, for example, women 
cannot be happy to the same degree or in the 
same manner as men; and natural slaves, like 
beasts, have no capacity for happiness at all, 
though they may participate in the happiness 
of the masters they serve. The theory is that 
through serving him, the slave gives the master 


the leisure necessary for the political or specu- 
lative life open to those of auspicious birth. 
Even as the man who is a slave belongs wholly 
to another man, so the highest good of his life 
lies in his contribution to the happiness of that 
other. 

The question whether happiness can be 
achieved by all normal human beings or only by 
those gifted with very special talents, depends 
for its answer in part on the conception of 
happiness itself. Like Aristotle, Spinoza places 
happiness in intellectual activity of so high an 
order that the happy man is almost godlike; 
and, at the very end of his Ethics^ he finds it 
necessary to say that the way to happiness 
“must indeed be difficult since it is so seldom 
discovered.” Nevertheless, “true peace of soul” 
can be found by the rare individual. “All noble 
things are as difficult as they are rare.” In con- 
trast, a statement like Tawney’s— that “if a 
man has important work to do, and enough 
leisure and income to enable him to do it prop- 
erly, he is in possession of as much happiness as 
is good for any of the children of Adam” — 
seems to make happiness available to more than 
the gifted few. 

Whether happiness is attainable by all men, 
even on Tawney’s definition, may also depend 
on the economic system and the political con- 
stitution, to the extent that they determine 
whether all men will be granted the opportunity 
and the leisure to use whatever talents they 
have for leading a decent human life. There 
seems to be a profound connection between 
conceiving happiness in such a way that all 
normal men are capable of it and insisting that 
all normal men deserve political status and eco- 
nomic liberty. Mill, for example, differs from 
Aristotle on both scores. 

Differing from the position of both Aristotle 
and Mill is the view that happiness is an illusory 
goal— that the besetting ills of human life as 
well as the frailty of men lead inevitably to 
tragedy. The great tragic poems and the great 
tragedies of history may, of course, be read as if 
they dealt with the exceptional case, but an- 
other interpretation is possible. Here writ large 
in the life of the hero, the great or famous man, 
is the tragic pattern of human life which is the 
lot of all men. 
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Sophocles seems to be saying tins, when he 
writes in Oedipus at Colonus: ‘‘Not to be born 
is, |>ast all prizing, best; but, when a man bath 
seen the light, this is next best by far, that with 
all speed he should go thither, whence he hath 
come. For when he hath seen youth go by, with 
its light follies, what troublous afHiction is 
strange to his lot, what suffering is not therein? 
— envy, factions, strife, battles, and slaughters; 
and, last of all, age claims him for her own— 
age, dispraised, infirm, unsociable, unfriended, 
with whom all woe of woe abides.” 

Death is sometimes regarded as th^symbol 
of tragic frustration. Sometimes it is not death, 
but the fear of death which overshadows life, 
so that for Montaigne, learning how to face 
death well seems indispensable to living well. 
“The very felicity of life itself,” he writes, 
“which depends upon the tranquility and con- 
tentment of a well-descended spirit, and the 
resolution and assurance of a well-ordered soul, 
ought never to be attributed to any man till he 
has first been seen to play the last, and, doubt- 
less, the hardest act of his part. There may be 
disguise and dissimulation in all the rest . . . 
but, in this scene of death, there is no more 
counterfeiting: we must speak out plain and 
discover what there is of good and clean in the 
bottom of the pot.” 

So, too, for Lucretius, what happiness men 
can have depends on their being rid of the fear 
of death through knowing the causes of things. 
But neither death nor the fear of death may be 
the crucial flaw. It may be the temporal char- 
acter of life itself. 

It is said that happiness consists in the pos- 
session of all good things. It is said that happi- 
ness is the quality of a whole life, not the feeling 
of satisfaction for a moment. If this is so, then 
Solon’s remark to Croesus can be given another 
meaning, namely, that happiness is not some- 
thing actually enjoyed by a man at any mo- 
ment of his life. Man can come to possess all 
good things only in the succession of his days, 
not simultaneously; and so happiness is never 
actually achieved but is always in the process 
of bdrig achieved. When that process is com- 
pleted, the man is dead, his life is done. 

It may still be true that to live well or vir- 
tuously— with the help of fortune— is to live 
happily, but so long as life goes on, happiness is 


pursued rather than enje^ed. On earth and in 
time, man does not seem able to come to rest in 
any final satisfaction, with all his desires quieted 
at once and forever by that vision of perfection 
which would deserve Faust’s “Stay, thou art so 
fairl” 

As ALREADY INTIMATED, the problem of human 
happiness takes on another dimension when it 
is treated by the Christian theologians. Any 
happiness which men can have on earth and in 
time is, according to Augustine, “rather the 
solace of our misery than the positive enjoy- 
ment of felicity. 

“Our very righteousness,” he goes on to say, 
“though true in so far as it has respect to the 
true good, is yet in this life of such a kind\that 
it consists rather in the remission of sins than 
in the perfecting of virtues. . . . For as reason, 
though subjected to God, is yet ‘pressed down 
by the corruptible body,’ so long as it is in this 
mortal condition, it has not perfect authority 
over vice. . . . For though it exercises authority, 
the vices do not submit without a struggle. For 
however well one maintains the conflict, and 
however thoroughly he has subdued these ene- 
mies, there steals in some evil thing, which, if 
it do not find ready expression in act, slips out 
by the lips, or insinuates itself into the thought; 
and therefore his peace is not full so long as he 
is at war with his vices.” 

Accepting the definition of happiness as the 
possession of all good things and the satisfaction 
of all desires, the theologians compare the suc- 
cessive accumulation of finite goods with the 
unchanging enjoyment of an infinite good. An 
endless prolongation of the days of our mortal 
life would not increase the chances of becoming 
perfectly happy, because time and change per- 
mit no rest, no finality. Earthly happiness is 
therefore intrinsically imperfect. 

Perfect happiness belongs to the eternal life 
of the immortal soul, completely at rest in the 
beatific vision, for in the vision of God the soul 
is united to the infinite good by knowledge and 
love. In the divine presence and glory all the 
natural desires of the human spirit are simul- 
taneously satisfied— the intellect’s search for 
truth and the will’s yearning for the good. 
“That final peace to which all our righteousness 
has reference, and for the sake of which it is 
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jnaintaincdl,” Augustine describes as “the feli- 
city of a life which is done with bondage”— to 
vice or conflict, to time and change. In conttast, 
the best human life on earth is miserable with 
frustrations and an ennui that human nature 
cannot escape. 

The doctrine of immortality is obviously pre- 
supposed in the theological consideration of 
happiness. For Kant immortality is a necessary 
condition of the soul’s infinite progress toward 
the moral perfection, the holiness, which alone 
deserves perfect happiness. But for theologians 
like Augustine and Aquinas, neither change nor 
progress play any part in immortal life. On the 
contrary, the immortal soul finds its salvation 
in eternal rest. The difference between motion 
and rest, between time and eternity, belongs to 
the very essence of the theologian’s distinction 
between imperfect happiness on earth and 
perfect happiness hereafter. 

These matters, of relevance to the theory of 
happiness, are discussed in the chapters on 
Eternity and Immortality; and in the chap- 
ter on Sin we find another religious dogma, that 
of original sin, which has an obvious bearing on 
earthly happiness as well as on eternal salvation. 
Fallen human nature, according to Christian 
teaching, is incompetent to achieve even the 
natural end of imperfect temporal happiness 
without God’s help. Milton expounds this doc- 
trine of indispensable grace in Paradise Lost^ in 
words which God the Father addresses to His 
Son; 

Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will, 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely voutsaft; once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall’d 
By sin to foul exorbitant desires; 

Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe, 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall’n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. 

God’s grace is needed for men to lead a good 
life on earth as well as for eternal blessedness. 
On earth, man’s efforts to be virtuous require 
the reinforcement of supernatural gifts— faith, 
hope, and charity, and the infused moral vir- 
tues. The beatific vision in Heaven totally ex- 
ceeds the natural powers of the soul and comes 
^ith the gift of added supernatural light. It 
seems, in short, that there is no purely natural 


happiness according to the strict tenets of 
Christian doctrine. 

Aquinas employs the conception of eternal 
beatitude not only to measure the imperfection 
of earthly life, but also to insist that tempord 
happmess is happiness at all only to the extent 
that it is a remote participation of true and 
perfect happiness. It cannot be said of temporal 
happiness that it “excludes every evil and ful- 
fills every desire. In this life every evil cannot 
be excluded. For this present life is subject to 
many unavoidable evils; to ignorance on the 
part of the intellect; to inordinate affection on 
the part of the appetite; and to many penalties 
on the part of the body. , . , Likewise,” Aquinas 
continues, “neither can the desire for good be 
satiated in this life. For man naturally desires 
the good which he has to be abiding. Now the 
goods of the present life pass away, since life 
itself passes away. . . . Wherefore it is impos- 
sible to have true happiness in this life.” 

If perfect happiness consists in “the vision of 
the Divine Essence, which men cannot obtain 
in this life,” then, according to Aquinas, only 
the earthly life which somehow partakes of God 
has a measure of happiness in it. Earthly liappi- 
ness, imperfect because of its temporal and 
bodily conditions, consists in a life devoted to 
God— a kind of inchoate participation here and 
now of the beatific vision hereafter. On earth 
there can be only a beginning “in respect of 
that operation whereby man is united to God. 
... In the present life, in as far as we fall short 
of the unity and continuity of that operation, 
so do we fall short of perfect happiness. Never- 
theless it is a participation of happiness; and so 
much the greater, as the operation can be more 
continuous and more one. Consequently the 
active life which is busy with many things, has 
less of happiness than the contemplative life, 
which is busied with one thing, i.e., the con- 
templation of truth.” 

When the theologians consider the modes of 
life on earth in terms of the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the secular and the religious, 
or the active and the contemplative, they seem 
to admit the possibility of imperfect happiness 
in either mode. In either, a devout Christian 
dedicates every act to the glory of God, and 
through such dedication embraces the divine in 
the passing moments of his earthly pilgrimage. 
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New Testament: Matthew, 19 : 16-30 / PhUip- 
pians, 4 : 10-23 / 1 Timothy, 6 / Hebr^s, 13:5 

5 Aeschylus: Persians [ 155 - 172 ] 16d-17a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [ 1211 - 1248 ] 
125b-c 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [1080-1113] 267d-268a 
/ Trojan Women (466-510] 274a'b / Ekctra 
[420-431] 331a / Phoenician Maidens [552-558} 
382d / Cyclops [316-346] 443b 

5 Aristophanes : { 592 - 610 ] 550a«c / Phuus 

629a'642d esp [ 415 - 618 ] 633d'636d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 7b4Sa; bk vn, 
224d'225a 

7 Plato; Euthydemus, 69a-71a; 74b-76b / jR^- 
public, bk I, 295d'297b; bk in, 325b-c; bk 
iii-iv, 341C'343b; bk v, 364c-365d / CrkiaSt 
485b'C / Laws, bk v, 690a^c; 694a-d; bk xk» 
751c / S^vendti Letter, 80Sd-806a. 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 2^(1) to 2*(2) 


(2^. The content of a hi^py l^e: the parts or con- 
stituents of happiness, 2 ^( 1 ) The contri- 
bution of the goods of fortune to happiness: 
wealth, health, longevity^ 

9 Aristotle: Ethics^ bk i, ch 4 [1095*13-27] 
340b; CH 5 [1096*5-10] 341a*b; ch 7 [1098*18- 
19] 343c; CH 8 [i099*3i-'>8] 344d-345a; ch 10- 
II 345c-347a; bk vii, ch 13 [1153^*14-24] 405a; 
BK X, CH 8 [ii78**33-i 179*16] 433c>d / Politics^ 
BK VII, CH I 527a'd csp [1323^*22-29] 527c-d; 
CH 13 [i33i**39-i332*27] 536c-537a / Rhetoric, 

BK I, CH 5 [i36o**i4-3o] eOla^b; [i 36i**27-35] 
602b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bi. u 

15a-d; bk hi [59-78] 30d-31a; [10/^-1094] 
44a, c; bk v [ii 13-1 135] 7Sc-d 
12 Epictetus : Discourses, bk iv, ch 6 230b-232c 

14 Plutarch : Solon, 74c-75c / Aemilius Paulus, 
224d-225c; 229a'C / Marcus Cato, 285C'd / 
Pyrrhus, 320c-321a / Caius Marius, 353d' 
354a,c / Demosthenes, 691 b,d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk vi, 91c; bk xiv, 154a-c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr v 19b-21a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk viii, ch 8, 
270a'b; bk xix, ch 3, 510a-c; ch 13-14 519a- 
520d 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 26, 
A 4, ANs and rep 2 151c-152a,c; part i-ii, q 
1, A 7, ANS 614C'615a; Q 2, aa 1-5 615d-619c 
esp A 4, ANS 618a'd; q 4, aa 5-7 632C'636a; 
Q 5, A 4, ANS 639a-640b; Q 12, a 3, rep 1 670d' 
671b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vii [ 25 - 96 ] 9d- 
lOc; purgatory, xv [ 40 - 81 ] 75d'76a 

22 Chaucer: Prologue of Man of 1^w*s Tale 
[4519-4546] 235b'236a / Tale of Melibeus, par 
49-50 422a-423a / Parson's Tale, par 28, 515a 

24 Rabf.lais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
133b'140b; bk iv, 234a-235a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 33b'36a; 108c-110c; 
122a'124d; 126b-129d; 368d 

26 Shakespeare: As You Like It, act ii, sc i 
[ 1-20] 603C'd 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act hi, sc ii [68-79] 
49C'd / Othello, act i, sc hi [199-220] 211a-b 
/ Sonnets, cxlvi 608c 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 86 b'C 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, Ola-d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 124a'129a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 2b; 263C'd; 283a'b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 350c; 363a'366d 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
256a'b / Practical Reason, 330d-331a / Prrf, 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 370b<d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 451d'452b; 462C'463b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 102d'103a; 124d>125d; 
349a'c; 403a; 491b; 492b-c; 494b; 498d- 
499a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 194c-d; bk x, 
430a'b; bk xi, SHb-d; bk xhi, 577a'578b; 
BK XIV, OOSb-d; bk xv, 630C'631a 


52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vx, 
164b-d 

53 James: Psychology, 189a-b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 71*1 a- 
779a 

2^(2) Pleasure and happiness 

Old Testament: Proverbs, 13:19; 21:17; 23:20- 
21,29-35 / Ecclesiastes, 2:1-2; 3:12-13,22; 
5:18-20; 8:15— (D) Ecclesiastes, 2:1-2; 3:12- 
13,22; 5:18-19; 8:15 / Isaiah, 22:12-13— 
(D) Isaias, 22:12-13 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2:1-9— (D) 
OT, Book of Wisdom, 2:1-9 
New Testament: Luke, 12:16-21 / II Peter, 
2:12-14 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [1155-1171] 140d'141a 
5 EvKunDKSi^'Alcestis [773-802] 243d'244a / 
Cyclops [163-174] 441 d 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 57d-62d / Gorgias, 275b' 
284d / Republic, bk ix, 421a'427b / Philehus 
609a'639a,c esp 635c'639a,c / Laws, bk i, 
646a; bk v, 689C'690c; bk vii, 715C'716a / 
Seventh Letter, 801 b-c 

8 Aristotle : Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 7 [1072** 
14-24] 602d'603a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 5 [1095^13-22] 
340d; CH 8 [1099*7-30] 344C'd; bk vii, ch ii- 

14 403c'406a,c esp ch i 3 [115 ^^8-t 154*6] 404d' 
405b; bk ix, ch 9 423a'424b; bk x, ch 1-5 
426a'430d passim; ch 6 [ii76^*8]-cn 7 [1178*8] 
431a'432c esp ch 7 [1177*24-28] 431d'432a / 
Politics, bk viii, ch 3 [1337**27-1 3 38*9] 543a'b; 
CH 5 [i339'*32-4o] 545b'C / Rhetoric, bk 1, ch 

5 [i36o**I4-i 8J 601a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [1-36] 
15a-c; bk hi [1003-1010] 43a; bk v [1412- 

1435I 79b'd 

14 Plutarch: Demetrius, 747b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr iv, ch 1-2 12b' 
13c; CH 6-7 15a-16a; ch 12 17d; tr v, ch 4 
19c; ch 8-9 20c'd / Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 

15 74d'75b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk viii, ch 8 
270a'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 26, a 
4, ANS and REP 2 151c'152a,c; part i-ii, Q i, 
a 6, REP I 614a-c; a 7, ans 614c'615a; q 2, a 

6 619d-620d; q 3, a 4, ans 625a-626b; q 4, aa 
1-2 629d-631a; q 5, a 8 642d'643d; q 34, a 3 
770c-771c; Q 35, a 5 775d'777a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, Q 84, 
A 4, ANS 176d'178a; part h-h, q 28 527b- 
530a; q 180, a 7 614d'616a; part hi suppl, 
Q 81, A 4, rep 4 966d'967d; q 90, a 3 lOHd- 
1016a; Q 95, A 5, ans 1048a'1049d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvii 
[127-139] 79d; XIX [1-69] 81C'82a; xxx-xxxi 
99b'102b 

22 Chaucer; Prologue [331-360] 165a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk if 
60C'66b esp 65C'66b 
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25 Montaigne; Essays^ 28a'd; 70d-72a; 110c- 
112a; 235c-236a; 394a-395b; 406a^408b; 
431c-432d; 527b-S28a; 538a-543a,c 

26 Shakespeare: Love's Labour's Lost^ act i, 
sc I [1-162] 254a-256a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote^ part 1, 193b 

30 Bacon: Advancemera of Learnings 71d-72a 

33 Pascal: Penseesy 139-143 196b-200a 

35 Locke: Human Understandingy bk ii, ch vii, 
sect 2 131C'd; sect 5 132c; ch xxi, sect 42- 
47 188c>190b passim, esp sect 42-43 188c>d; 
sect 55-56 192C'193b passim 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 192b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 234c'd 

42 Kant: Pund, Prin, Meiaphysic of Morals, 256c- 
257c; 258d'259a / Practical Reason, 298c-300d 
esp 298c-d / Judgement, 478b'd 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 447b-455a esp 448a; 
461c-464d 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 378a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 15 
118d 

47 Goethe: Paust, part i [1741-1775] 41b-42b 

48 Melville: Moby Did^, 94a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 259d'260a; 
BK VIII, 334d-335a; bk xiii, 577a'578b; bk 
XIV, 605b-d; bk xv, 630 c- 631 c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi 46a- 
82a, c esp 54b-58a; bk iv, 88d; bk xii, 370b-d 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 599b-d / Civili- 
zation and Its Discontents, esp 772a-c 

2^(3) Virtue in relation to happiness 

Old Testament: Exodus, 15:26; 20:12 / Psalms, 
i; 34:11-22; 106:3; 112; 119; 128— (D) Psalms, 
i; 33:12-23; 105:3; iii; 1 18; 127 / Proverbs, 
3:13-26,33; 10:6-7; 10:27-11:11; 16:8,20,32; 
28:14,16,20; 29:18; 31:10-31 / Ecclesiastes, 
7: 16-17— (D) Ecclesiastes, 7:17-18 / Ezel^el, 
18:5-9— (D) Ezechiel, 18:5-9 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 14:1-10; 25:1-12 — 
(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 14:1-10; 25:1-16 

New Testament: Romans, 4:6-8 / I Timothy, 6 
7 Plato: Euthydemus, 69a-71a; 74b-76b / Phae- 
drus, 128d-129c / Gorgias, 262a-270a; 275b- 
284d / Republic, bk i, 295d'297b; 304a-c; bk 
i-n, 306b-315c; bk ix, 418d-421a; bk x, 436c- 
437c; 439b-d / Timaeus, 475d-476b / Critias, 
485b'C / Theaetetus, 528c-531a / Laws, bk ii, 
656d-658c; bk v, 688c-690c esp 690b-c / 
Seventh Letter, 806b'C 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 5 [i095'*26~i096* 
4] 341a; ch 7-13 342c-348d passim, esp ch 8 
344a'345a; bk vi, ch 12 393b-394a passim, esp 
[ii44»i-6] 393c; bk x, ch 6 [ii76‘‘30-'*8] 430d- 
431a; ch 6 [h77®i]-ch 8 [1179*32] 431c-434a 
/ Politics, BK IV, ch u [1295*35-38] 495c; bk 
VII, ch I 527a-d esp [1323^21-1324*4] 527c-d; 
CH 8 [i328*37-*»2] 532d; ch 9 [1328^33-1329*2] 
533b; [1329*18-24] 533c; ch 13 [1332*8-27] 
536d'537a; ch 15 [i334*i2-**7l 539a-b / Rhet- 
oric, BK I, ch 5 [1360^14-27] 601a 


12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, ch 3 108b-c; bk 
III, ch 24 203c-210a; bk iv, ch i 213a-223d 

12 Aurelius : Meditations, bk hi, sect 12 262b-c; 
BK v, sect 34-36 273C'd; bk vi, sect 16 
275b-d; bk vii, sect 28 281d; sect 68 
284c-d 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, 60a-b / Ans-- 
tides, 265c-d / Demosthenes, 691b, d 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr ix, ch 15 74d- 
75b 

18 Augustine; City of God, bk viii, ch 8 270a-d; 
BK IX, CH 4 287a-288b; bk xix, ch 1-4 507a'* 
513c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 26, a 
I, rep 2 150b-c; part i-ii, q 2, a 2, rep i 616d- 
617b; A 4, ans 618a-d; a 7 620d-621c; Q 4, a 
4 631d-632c; q 5, a 4, ans 639a-640b; a 7, 
ANS 642a-d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
65c-66b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 28a-d; 70d-72a; 146b-c; 
389d-390a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part it, 222b-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 71d'72a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 18, schol- 
prop 28 429a-431c; part v, prop 42 463b-d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sect 72 198a-c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 538a-539a 

37 Fielding; Tom Jones, 316a'C 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 336c-d 

42 Kant: Pund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 282d- 
283d / Practical Reason, 306d-307a; 338c-348b 
esp 339a-b, 340c-342a, 344c-347d / Prrf, Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics, 366a-b; 374a-c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 452b-455a;'461d-464d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 214c'216d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 26a- 
27d; BK VI 146b,d-170d esp 164a' 165a, 167b- 
168c; epilogue, 411b-412d 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 793a- 
794a / New Introductory Lectures, 878a'b 

2b(4) The role of honor in happiness 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk ix [307-429] 60b-61c; bk 
xii [290-328] 85b-c 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [683-684] 
34c 

5 Euripides ; Andromache [768-789] 321d / 
Hecuba [299-331] 355b-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 6c-7b; bk ix, 
304a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 397d- 
398d 

7 Plato; Euthydemus, 69a-b / Republic, bk ii, 
310c-315c passim; bk ix, 421a-422b / Seventh 
Letter, 805d-806a 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk i, ch 5 [1095*^22-31] 
340d-341a / Politics, bk vii, ch 13 [1332*8-27] 
536d-537a; ch 14 [i333*3o-'*25] 538a-c; ch 
15 [i334*i2-*®8] 539a-b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 5 
[i36o*»i9-27] 601a 
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(2h, TAo content^ a bafpy Iff 0 : the parts or eopf- 
sthstents of bs^pmess. 2h(4) The rote ff 
honor in happiness^ 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [ 59 - 78 ] 
30d<31a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1 , ch 21 127b'C; 
BK IV, CH 6 230b>232c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11 , sect ii 258a'b; 
BK VI, SECT 51 279b>c; bk viii, sect i 235a'b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [ 441 - 493 ] 115a>116b; bk 
VI [ 886 - 892 ] 234b'235a; bk viii [ 608 - 73 ij 
275a'278b; bk x [ 276 - 286 ] 309b'310a; [ 656 - 
6S8]320a'321a; bk xi [ 376 - 444 ] 33^l^340a 

14 Plutarch: Poplicola-Solon, 86 a^/ Pdeoidas, 
245C'd / Lysander, 354b, d / Agts,*%)4^htd- 
649a / Cicero, 717a-b 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk iv, 267c>d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 59-64 86 b- 
87d / City of God, bk v, ch 12-20 216d-226a; 
bk viii, ch 8 270a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 26, a 
4, ans 151c-152a,c; part i-ii, q 2, aa 2-3 616d' 
618a; q 4, a 8, rep 1 636a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q 
185 , A I 639c-641c; part hi suppl, q 96 , a 7 , 
REP 3 1061b-1062a 

21 Dante : Divine Comedy, hell, hi [22-69] 4b-d; 
PARADISE, VI [112-126] 114d-115a 

22 Chaucer: Knight's Tale [ 3041 - 3056 ] 210 a / 
Parson's Tale, par 10 , 500a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 161c 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 112 a-d; 125a-c; 300c- 
306a passim 

26 Shakespeare: Richard II, act i, sc i [ 175 - 
185 ] 322b-c / 1st Henry IV, act i, sc hi [i6o- 
208 ] 439b-d; act v, sc i [i 27 - 1 44 ] 462a-b / 
Henry V, act iv, sc hi [ 16 - 67 ] 555d-556b / 
Julius Caesar, act i, sc ii [ 84 - 96 ] 570b 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act ii, 
sc II 113c-115d; act v, sc hi [ 23 - 28 ] 137b / 
Othello, ACT H, sc hi [ 262 - 270 ] 219d; act hi, 
sc hi [ 155 - 161 ] 223d / Coriolanus, act i, sc 
hi [ 1 - 28 ] 355b-c / Sonnets, xxv 590a 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote esp part i, 32C'33a, 
57d-58a, 145b-147d, part ii, 222b-c, 227c- 
228d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, 65c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 53 , corol 
413a; prop 55 , schol 413b-d 

32 Milton: Lycidas 27b-32a esp [ 64 - 84 ] 29a'b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 147-155 200 b- 201 b; 158-164 
202a^b; 400-401 240b'241a; 404 241a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 360c-361a; 362b-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 176c 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
256a-b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 449a-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 124d'125d; 128b; 163d 
[fp 4 ]; 498c-499a 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of Eight, part u, par 124 
44b^d; part hi, par 253 79a-c 


49 Darwik: Descent of Man, 310c-d; 312a'314b 
passim, esp 312c; 322a-c; S92d 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peace, bk h, 82a-83c; bk 
HI, 146d-147c; bk v, 214C'215a 

53 James: Psychology, 189b-191a; 198b-199b 

23(5) The importance of friendship and love 
for happiness 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xvhi [1-137] 130a-131c 

7 Plato: Lysis, 18d / Phaedrus, 126c-129d / 
Symposium, 155d-157a; 164c-167d / Republic, 
BK HI, 325b-c; bk ix, 417b-418a / Critias, 
485b'C 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch ii 346c-347a; bk 
viii, ch I [ii55»i-32] 406b, d; ch 3 [1156^6-32] 
408a-c; ch 5 [1157^25-38] 409c-d; ch 6 (1158® 
22-28] 410a'b; bk ix, ch 9 423a-424b; ch n 
425a-d / Politics, bki, ch 2 [1253*25-29] 446c-d 
/ Rhetoric, bk i, ch 5 [1360^19-27] 601a 

12 Lucretius ; Nature of Things, bk iv [1958- 
1191] 57d-59d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 22 167d- 
170a; bk hi, ch 16 191a-d; bk iv, ch 2 223d- 
224b 

14 Plutarch: Poplicola^Solon, 86a-b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 7-14 20d- 
23a / City of God, bk xix, ch 3, 510d; ch 5 -9 
513d-516c; ch 13-14 519a'520d; ch 17 522b- 
523a; ch 26 528d-529a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ri, q 4, 
a 8 636a-c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, v [70-138] 7d- 
8b; purgatory, xv [40-81] 75d-76a; xvii [82]- 
xviii [75] 79b-80c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk ii, stanza 
111-112 36a; stanza 119-128 37a-38a; bk iii, 
STANZA 1-7 54b-55b; stanza 117-120 69b- 
70a; stanza 241-242 86a; stanza 250-253 
87a-b 

24 Rabelais; Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 1, 
65c-66b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 87d-88a 

26 Shakespeare: Love's Labour's Lost, act iv, 
sc hi 268b-272c / Midsummer-Night' s Dream, 
act I, sc I [67-78] 353a-b 

27 Shakespeare: Othello, act iv, sc ii [47-64] 
233c-d / King Lear, act v, sc hi [1-26] 279a'b 
/ Timon of Athens, act i, sc ii 397a-400a; 
ACT HI, sc II [71-94] 404c-d; act iv, sc i 
409c-d; sc in [249-305] 413c-414a / Sonnets, 
xxv 590a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, demonst 
and schol i, 434b-435a; appendix, ix 448a 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 100 191a-192b; 155 201b; 
211 211b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xiv, 103c-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 367d-368a / 
Utilitarianism, 451 b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 83b-c; 107a; 423c-d; 490a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [3125-3136] 76a-b; 

[3374-34*3] 82b-83a; paw li [935^-95731 
227«-232« 
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48 Melvhxb: Mohy Dkf^ 36b-39b 

51 Tolstoy: and Peace ^ bk hi, 116e>ll7a; 

122b-c; BK V, 214c>215b; bk ki, 525o-S26b; 
BK XV, 642c>643b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 
27c-d; BK VI, 158b-159a; 167b468c; 169c- 
170b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 774 d- 
775a; 782d-783b; 792a-d 

2^(6) The effect of political power or status 
on happiness 

6 Herodotus : History, bk i* 6c-8a 

7 Plato: Euthydemus, 75c-76b / Gorgias, 262a- 
270a csp 262a-265c / Republic, bk i, 304a-c; 
BK II, 311a'313a; bk ix, 416a-421a esp 418d- 
421a; bk x, 439b-440c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 7-8 431d-434a 
passim, esp ch 7 [ii 77 *» 4 - 25 ] 432 a-c, ch 8 ( 1178 ^ 
33 - 1179 *^ 15 ] 433C'd / Politics, bk vii, ch 2-3 
528a-530a; ch 14 [i 333 *i 7 ]-cH 15 [ 1334 ^* 8 ] 
538a-539b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [ 37 - 61 ] 
15c-d; BK III [ 59 - 78 ] 30d'31a; [ 995 - 1002 ] 42d- 
43a; bk v [ 1117 - 1135 ] 75d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, ch 4-6 225a- 
232c; ch 9-10 237d-240d 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, 51c-52b / Solon, 
74c-75c / Pyrrhus, 320C'321a / Nicias, 425b-c 
/ Crassus 438b,d'455a,c / Demosthenes, 701a- 
702a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiv, 154a'C 

17 Plotinus: First Ertnead, tr v, ch 10 20d'21a 

18 Augustine : City of God, bk v, ch 24-26 227d- 
230a,c; bk xix, ch 5-7 513d-515c; ch 19 
523b-d 

19 Aquinas: Surmna Theologica, part i, q 26 , 
A 4 , ANs 151c-152a,c; part i-ii, q 2 , a 4 
618a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 66, 
A 5 , REP 1-2 79b-80c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xii [ 100 - 139 ] 
17b-d; PURGATORY, XI [ 73 - 117 ] 69c-70a; 
PARADISE, VI 113c-115a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 76C'd 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 107a-112d; 126b'131a; 
382b-383d; 400b'd; 443d-446a; 486b-489b; 
538d-540b 

26 Shakespeare: 3rd Henry VI, act ii, sc v 
[ 1 - 54 I &ld-82a / Richard II, act iv, sc i [ 162 - 
334 ] 343b-345a / 2nd Henry IV, act hi, sc i 
[ 4 - 31 ] 482d-483a / Henry V, act iv, sc i [ 247 - 
301 ] 554a-c 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, vkblt x, 193a'b; 
PART H, 368c-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326b-327a; 362b-d; 
364a-b / Political Economy, 372b-377b csp 
373c-374a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 157b-d; 572a-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 194a-d; 297c-298a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 382b / Utili- 
tarianism, 462C'463b passim 


46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 167b-e 
51 Tolstoy: War am Peace, bk v, 21Sd-216d 
54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontimts, 799 c 

2b(7) The function of knowledge and wisdom 
in the happy life: the place of speculative 
activity and contemplation 

Old Testament: I Kings, io:i-io— (£>) III 
Kings, 10 : 1-10 / II Chronicles, 9 : 1 - 9 — (Z)) II 
Paralipomenon, 9 : 1-9 / Proverbs, 1 - 4 ; 8 - 9 ; 
16 : 16 ; 17 : 16 ; 19 : 8 ; 20 : 15 ; 22 : 17 - 18 ; 24 : 13-14 
/ Ecclesiastes, 1 : 13 - 18 ; 2 : 12 - 26 ; 6 : 8 , 11 ; 7 : 11 - 
12 , 16 - 19 ; 9 : 13 - 18 — (D) Ecclesiastes, 1 : 13 - 18 ; 
2 : 12 - 26 ; 6 : 8 , 11 ; 7 : 12 - 13 , 17 - 20 ; 9 : 13-18 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 6 - 11 — (Z)) OT, 
Booh^of Wisdom, 6-1 1 / Ecclesiasticus, 4 : 11 - 19 ; 
6 : 18 - 37 ; 14 : 19 - 15 : 8 ; 24 : 13 - 21 ; 37 : 24 — (D) 
OT, Ecclesiasticus, 4 : 12 - 22 ; 6 : 18 - 37 ; 14 : 20 - 
15 : 8 ; 24 : 17 - 29 ; 37:27 
5 Sophocles: Antigone [ 1348 - 1353 ] 142d 
5 Euripides: Medea [ 292 - 305 ] 214C'd 
5 Aristophanes: Clouds 488a'506d 

7 Plato: Charmides, 12a-13c / Lysis, 16C'18a / 
Euthydemus, 69a'71a; 74b- 76b / Symposium, 
167a-d / Meno, 183d-184c / Apology 200a- 
212 a,c / Phaedo 220a-251d / Republic, bk vi, 
380d-381a; bk vii 388a'401d / Timaeus, 475 d- 
476b / Theaetetus, 528c-531a / Statesman, 
587d-588c / Philebus 609a-639a,c esp 635c- 
639a,c / Laws, bk v, 688c / Seventh Letter, 
806b-c; 808c-809a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch r-2 499a- 
501c; BK xn, ch 7 [i072*»i4-29] 602d-603a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [ 1097 ^ 22 - 
1098 ®! 9] 343a-c; bk vi, ch 12 393b'394a csp 
[ 1143 ^ 17 - 1 144 ^ 1 ] 393b'C; bk x, ch 7-8 431d- 
434a / Politics, bk vii, ch 2 [ 1324 * 23 - 35 ] 
528b 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 811d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [i-6i] 
15a-d; bk v [ 1 - 54 ] 61a-d; [ 1113 - 1135 ] 75c-d; 
BK vi [ 1 - 42 ] 80a-d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 29 134d- 
138a; bk hi, ch 10 185d-187a; ch 15 190a- 
191a; ch 22 195a-201a; bk iv, ch 4 225a- 
228a; ch 6 230b-232c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 6 261a-c; 
sect 9 261d; sect 12 262b-c; bk iv, sect 16 
264d; BK V, sect 9 270b-c; bk vi, sect 12 
274c; BK X, sect 12 298c-d 

13 Virgil: Georgies, 11 [ 490 - 493 ] 65b 

14 Plvtakch: Pericles, 121 a- 122 b/ Caius Marius, 
353d-354a,c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiv, 154a-c 

17 Plotinus: First Etmead, tr iv 12b'19b csp 
ch 3-4 13c'14c, ch 9-10 16c-17c; tr v, ch 10 
20 d' 21 a / Sixth Ennead, tr vii, ch 34-35 338b- 
339c; TR IX, ch 9 -xi 358d-360d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 7-9 28c- 
29b / City of God, bk vhi, ch 8 270a-d; bk x, 
ch 2 299d-300a; bk xix, ch 1-3 507a-Slla; 
CH 14 520a-d; ch 19 523b-d 
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150a'152a,c passim, esp a 2 150c-151a; part 
i-ii, Q I, a 6, REP r-2 614a-c; q 3, aa 3-8 624b- 
629c; Q 5, a 4, ANS 639a-640b; Q 35» a 5 775d- 
777a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i-ii, q 66 , 
A 5 esp REP 2 79b-80c; part ii-ii, q 180 607d- 
616d; Q 182 620b-624d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ hell, iv [106-147] 
6c-7a; purgatory, xxx-xxxi 99b-102b 

22 Chaucer: Prologue [ 285 - 308 ] 164a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 63a; 65a-b; 76c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 6d-7a; 28a-29c; 70d- 
72a; 231d-238d; 399d-401a; 502c-504c; 508a- 
512a; 541d-543a,c 

26 Shakespeare: Love's Labour's Lost, act i, 
sc I [1-162] 254a-256a 

27 Shakespeare: Pericles, act hi, sc ii [26-42] 
434d-435a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 145d'146a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 18a-b; 
27c-d; 71a-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, i, Id / Discourse, part i, 
41d-42a; part in, 49d-50b / Meditations, iii, 
88d-89a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 26-28 431a-c; 
APPENDIX, IV 447b-c; xxxii 450c-d; part v, 
PROP 31-33 459d-460c; prop 37 461c 

32 Milton: II Penseroso 21a'25a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 73-74 185a- b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xxi, 
SECT 44 188d'189b; sect 55-56 192c-193b 
passim 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345a / Political Econ- 
omy, 373c-374a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 645c-d 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 256c- 
257d; 267b-d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 448d'449c; 451c-452a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 118a; 299b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 20 
17a; additions, 15 118d 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 354 - 521 ] lla-15a; 
[ 3217 - 3246 ] 79a-b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{y 2S5a 

54 Freud: Civilization arid Its Discontents, 773b- 
774c 

3* The argumeat concerning happiness as a 
first principle of morality: the confliaing 
claims of duty and happiness 
9 Aristotle: Ediics, bk i 339a-348d passim, 
esp CH 4 340b'd, ch 7 342c-344a, ch 12 
347a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 22 127c-128c; 
BK 11 , CH II 150a-151b; ch 19 162c-164b; bk 


III, CH 2 177c-178d; ch 10 185d-lB7a; ch 14 
189c-190a; ch 24 203c-210a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 11-12 
258a-c; bk in, sect 6 261a'C; bk vii, sect 
55 283b-c; bk vin, sect i 285a'b; sect 32 
287d'288a; sect 39 288c; bk ix, sect 1 
291a-c; sect 7 292b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk ix, ch 4-5 287a- 
289a; bk xiv, ch 8-9 381c-385b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part i-ii, q i 
609a-61Sc passim; q 5, a 8 642d-643d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 90, 
A 2, ANS 206b'207a; q 91, a 4, ans 210c-211c; 
Q 94, A 2, ANS 221d'223a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 76c'd 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
65c-66b 

30 Bacon: of Learning, 71d-72b 

33 Pascal: Provincial lifters, 62b-68b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch ii, 
sect 3, 104c; BK II, CH XXI, sect 42-73 l88c- 
199c passim 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v. 336C'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 235a-b; 236b-239a/F«ni/. 
Prin, Metaphysic of Morals 253a'287d esp 
256a-257d, 258d 259a, 261c-264a, 266a-b, 
267b-d, 274d-275b, 282b-283d, 286a-c / 
Practical Reason 291a-361d esp 304d-307d, 
325a-327d, 330c-331a, 338C'355d / Pref Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics, 365b-366d; 367c; 
369c-373b / Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 387b' 
388c; 389a-390a,c / Judgement, 478a-479a; 
584d-587a; 588b [fn 2]; 591b'592c; 595a-c; 
596c-597d; 604d-606d esp 604d-605c, 605d- 
606b [fn 2] 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism 445a'476a,c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 124 
44b-d; par 134-135 47b-d; part hi, par 155 
57c; par 261 SSa-d; additions, 76-81 128a' 
129a; 85-87 129b'd 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 316a'317a; 592d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, BKV,127b' 
137c passim 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 20c'd / Civilization and Its Discon- 
tents, 772a'b; 800C'801b 

4. The pursuit of happiness 

6 Hzkodotvs'. History, bk i, 6C'8a; bk 11, 77a'b; 
BK in, 98b'99a 

9 Aristotle : Ethics, bk i, ch 10 345c-346c 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 1, 811d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iii [1076- 
1094] 44a,c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk in, cii 24 203c- 
210a 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 66b-d; 74c- 75b / Caius 
Marius, 353d'354a,c 

17 Plotinus : First Ennead, tr iv 12b-19b / Third 
Ermead, tr 11, ch 4-5 84c-85c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 29-34 78d- 
80c 
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19 Aquinas; Sutnma Theologica, part i, q 23 , a 
I, ANs and REP 2-3 132c'133b; part i-n, q 5 
636d«643d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy csp purgatory, 
xxvii-xxxiii 94c-105d 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan^ part i, 76C'd; part iv, 
247cd 

25 Montaigne; Essays^ 6d'7a; 149b-d; 541b-c 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk 11, ch xxi, 

SECT 44 188d'189b; sect 52 191d; sect 63-64 
194d'195b passim 

42 Kant: Practical Reasons 300a-d; 304d'307d; 
345a-347a / Judgements 584d-S87a esp S84d- 
586a 

43 Declaration of Independence; [7-15I la-b 

43 Mill; Utilitarianisms 448a<453a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part ii, par 123 
44a-b; par 124, 44c; par 134 47b; part hi, par 
207 69b-c; additions, 78 128c'd 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\s 267a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces bk vi, 235a-238a; 
BK XIV, 605b-d 

52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov ^ bk ii, 25d- 
27d 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its DiscontentSs 771d- 
776b esp 772a-d, 775c; 799c 

Aa. Man’s capacity for happiness: differences in 
human nature with respect to happiness 

9 Aristotle; EthicSs bk i, ch 9 [io99'*3 3-1 100*9] 
345b'C; bk vii, ch 14 [1154^*20-30] 4<)6c; bk x, 
CH 6 [1177*1-11] 431c; CH 7 [n77**26-i 178*8] 
432c; CH 8 432d'434a passim, csp [1 178^*23-32] 
433c / Politics s bk vh, ch 8 [i 328*37-'*2] 532d; 
CH 13 [i33i'*24-i332*32] 536b'537a 

12 Epictetus; DiscourseSj bk hi, ch 24 203c- 
210a 

14 Plutarch; Caius Marius s 353d'354a,c 

17 Plotinus : First Enneads tr iv 12b-19b / Third 
Enneads tr h, ch 4-5 84c-85c 

19 Aquinas : Summa TheologicOs part i, q 23, a 
i, ANS and rep 2-3 132c-133b; q 62, a 2, ans 
and REP 2 318d'319c; part i-h, q i, a 7 614c- 
615a; q 5, aa 1-2 636d-638a; a 5 640b-641a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxviii 
[91-148] 97a-c 

22 Chaucer; Wifeof Bath's Prologue 
256a-269b 

26 Shakespeare: As You Like It, act iv, sc i 
[ 1-41] 617a-c; act v, sc iv [176-202] 625c-d 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning, 70b-d; 73d- 
74a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prop 42 463b-d 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sect 42 188c; sect 53-56 192C'193b; sect 61 
194b-c 

37 Fielding; Tom Jones, 283a'b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338b-c; 342c-343b; 
363a-366d passim 

42 Kant; Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 256d- 
257d; 267b-d / Practical Reason, 300a-c; 304d- 
305d / Judgement, 584d-596a 


43 Mill; Liberty, 293b-302c esp 299b-c / Reprv- 
sentative Government, 367d-368a / Utilitarian- 
ism, 448d-450a; 450c-453a; 461c-464d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 144d-145a; 214b; 391d- 
392a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 166 
59d-60a / Philosophy of History, intro, 166b- 
168a 

48 Melville; Moby Dick, 54b-S5a; 122b-123a 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk hi, 117d; bk v, 
215b-d; bk vi, 235a-238a; 262d-263a; bk vih, 
303a-305b; bk xi, 480a-482b; bk xhi, 577a- 
578b; BK XI v, 605b-d; bk xv, 630c-631c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, BKV,127b- 
137c passim; bk xi, 307c-310c 

53 James : Psychology, 201 a-202a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 633d'634a; 635c 
/ Civilization and Its Discontents, 772b-c; 775c- 
776c 

45. The attainability of happiness: the fear of 
death and the tragic view of human life 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk vi [144-151] 41c; [440-493] 
44c-45a; bk xh [290-328] 85b-c; bk xvii [420- 
455] 126b-d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [11B6-1221] 
llOb-c; [1524-1530] H3c / Oedipus at Colo- 
nus [1211-1248] 125b-c / Antigone [582-624] 
136b'C; [1155-1171) 140d-141a / Trachiniae 
[1-48] 170a-c; [121-140] 171b 

5 Euripides: Alcestis [773-802] 243d-244a / 
Trojan Women [466-510] 274a-b / Andromache 
[91-102] 316a / Hecuba [619-628] 358a; [952- 
961] 360d'361a / Heracles Mad [497-513] 
369a'b / Iphigenia at Aulis [16-33] 425b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 2b; 6c-10a esp 6c- 
8a, 9c-10a; 20b'21a; bk h, 64d'65a; bk hi, 
98b-99a; bk v, 160c-d; bk vii, 224c-225a 

7 Plato: Apology, 205d<206d; 211b'212a,c / 
Crito 213a-219a,c / Phaedo 220a-251d / Re- 
public, BK i, 295d'297c; bk vi, 374a-d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 9-1 i 345a-347a; 
BK VH, CH 14 [ii54**2o-3o] 406c; bk x, ch 7 
[1177^26-1178*8] 432c; ch 8 432d-434a passim, 
esp [ii78**23-32] 433c / Politics, bk iv, ch ii 
[1295*25-'*! ] 495b-c; bk vii, ch 13 [i33i*>24~ 
1332*32] 536b-537a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk u [1-61J 
ISa-d; bk hi [31-93] 30b'31b; [830-1094] 40c- 
44a, c; bk vi [1-42] 80a-d 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 4 108d'110a; 
CH 24 129a-d; bk h, ch 16 156b'158d; bk hi, 
CH 24 203c-210a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect ii~i 2 
258a-c; bk iv, sect 50 268c; bk v, sect 16-18 
271c-d; sect 34 273c; bk vii, sect 35 282a; 
sect 44-45 282b-c; bk ix, sect 3 291d-292a 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 66b-d; 74c-75c / Aemilius 
Paulus, 224d-225c; 229a-c / Pelopidas, 245c-d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk vi, 91b-d 
17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr xv, ck 4 14a-c / 

Third Ennead, tr ii, ch 4-5 84c-85c 
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70b-d; 73d-74a 
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BK X [ 782 - 844 ] 291b>292b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, loo-iio 193b494a; 126-147 
195b-201a; 156-157 201b>202a; 164-183 202b- 
204b; 199 210b; 386 239a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch vii, 
SECT 5 132c; CH XXI, sect 45 189b-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 383a-384a; 388a- 
399b; 459a-460a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 283a'b 

38 Rousseau : Inequality, 338b-c; 363a'366d pas- 
sim, esp 363a-b, 366b-d 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
256d-257d; 258b; 267b-d / Practical Reason, 
345a-347a / Judgement, 584d-586a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 450c-453a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 95c-d; 102d-103b; 104b; 
254b-c; 312b; 350d-351b; 362c-363a; 376c- 
377a; 540b'542a 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, intro, 162a- 
i70b; part i, 245b-d; part in, 285a^b 

47 Goethe: Faust csp part i [ 354 - 517 ] Ha- 
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IV, 342a'd; bk v, 365c; bk vii, 390b-391b / 
Statesman, 599c-603d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1, ch 1-2 339a-d; bk v, 
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bk V, SECT I 268b, d; sect 6 269b-d; sect 16 
271c-d; sect 22 272b; bk vi, sect 14 274d- 
275a; sect 45 278c; sect 54 279c; bk vii, 
sect 44-46 282b-c; bk viii, sect 12 286b'C; 
sect 23 287b; bk ix, sect i 291a-c; sect 23 
293c; sect 42 295c-296a,c; bk x, sect 6-7 
297a-c; sect 20 299b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 1-8 
507a-516a; ch 12-17 517b-523a; ch 26 528d- 
529a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 21, a 
I, ANS and rep 1,3 124b-l25b; q 60, a 5, ans 
313b-314c; q 92, a i, rep 3 488d-489d; q 96, 
A 4 512d'513c; part i-ii, q i, a 5, ans 613a- 
614a; a 7 614c-615a; q 19, a 10, ans 710b- 
711d; Q 21, a 3 718d-719c; a 4, rep 3 719d- 
720a,c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 59 > 
aa 4-5 48c-49d; q 60 , a 2 50d-51b; q 90, a 2 
206b-207a; a 3 , ans and rep 3 207a-c; a 4« 
ANS 207d-208b; q 91 , a 6 , rep 3 212c-213c; 
q 92, A I, ans and rep 1,3-4 213c-214c; q 931 
A I, rep i 215b,d-216c; Q 94 , a 2 , ans 221d- 
223a; a 3 , rep i 223a-c; q 95 , a 4 , ans 229b- 
230c; Q 96, A 3 , ans and rep 3 232b-233a; a 4, 
ANS 233a-d; a 6 , ans 235a-d; q 97 , a i, ans 
and REP 3 236a-d; a 2 , ans and rep 2 236d- 
237b; A 4 238b-239b; Q 98 , a i, ans 239b- 
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240c; Q 99 , A 3, ANS 247a-248a; a 100 , A 2 , 
ANs 252b'253a; a 8 , ans and hep 3 25^<261a; 
A II, REP 3 263C'264d; Q 105 , a 1 , rep 3 307d> 
309d; A 2 , ans and rep 1,4 309d'316a; a 3 , 
ANS and REP 5 316a-318b; part ii~n, q 39 , a 
2 , REP 3 575b-576b; q 187 , a 3 , rep 1,3 666a' 
669b; PART III suppL, Q 96, A 6, REP II 1058a' 
1061b; A 7, REP 3 1061b'1062a 

23 Hobbes: Leviaihan, part i, 84C'86b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 69d'76a esp 
71b'C, 72b-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part iv, prop 18 , schol 
429a'd 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk i, ch ii, 
SECT 6 lOSb-c 

36 Swift: Gullivers part iv, 180b'184a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality s 323a-328a,c; 333b'C; 
342C'343b; 351C'352a; 363a-366d / Political 
Economy s 372b-377b / Social Contracts bk ii, 
400C'401a; 401d 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 114b'd / Pref Metaphysi- 
cal Elements of EthicSs 369c-373b / Science of 
Rights 438d'439a 

43 Federalist: number 45, 147C'148a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianisms 453a'454a; 460a'461c; 
461d; 475a-476a 

44 Boswell: Johnsons 211 b-c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Mans 316a-317a; 592d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov s BKv,127b- 
137c passim 

54 Freud; Civilization and Its DiscontentSs 799a- 
802a, c esp 799C'800a 

5a, The happiness of the individual in relation 
to the happiness or good of other men 

5 Sophocles: Ajax [ 263 - 281 ] 145c 

6 Herodotus : History s bk hi, 99a 

7 Plato: Gorgiasy 262a'270c; 284a-285a 

9 Aristotle: EthieSy bk ix, ch 6 [ii67**5-i5] 
420d-421a; ch 8 [ii68^28-n69*ii] 422b-d; 
CH 9 423a-424b; ch 11 425a-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of ThingSs bk ii [1-13] 
15a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 19 125b-126c; 
BK II, CH 5 142c-144a; ch 10 148C'150a 

12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk in, sect 4 260b' 
261a; bk v, sect 6 269b'd; bk vi, sect 14 
274d-275a; bk vhi, sect 12 286b-c; sect 56 
290c; BK IX, sect 1 291a'C; sect 23 293c; 
sect 42 295c-296a,c; bk x, sect 6 297a'b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 7-14 20d' 
23a / City of God, bk xix, ch 8 515C'516a; ch 
12-14 517b-520d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q i, 
A 5, ANS 613a-614a; a 7 614c-615a; Q 4 , a 8 
636a'C; q 32 , aa 5-6 762a- 763c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 94 , 
a 2, ANS 221d-223a; part ii-ii, q 17 , a 3 458C' 
459a; Q 26 510b-520d passim; q 39, a 2 , rep 3 
S75b'576b; part hi suppl, q 71 900d'917b; 
Q 94 1040d'1042c; q 96 , a 7 , rep 3 1061b- 
1062a 
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21 Dante: Dhine Comedy, purgatory, xv [40- 
8iJ 7$d-76a; xvi t9i“i38] 77d-78b 
35 Locke: Toleration, 15d'16a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 291d'292a; 30Sd; 
330b-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 
203a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 343d'345c; 363a-366d 
esp 363b'364a 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 272d' 
273a / Practical Reason, 304b'305c / Prrf, 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 369c-373b esp 
372a-b; 373d; 375d-376b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 450b; 452b'454a; 460a' 
461c; 461d; 463a-b; 469b-470c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 221d-224a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 125- 

126 44d-45b; par 134 47b; part hi, par 155 
57c; par 182-183 64a; par 189 65d-66a; par 192 
66b'C; par 249 78c; additions, 116 135c-d; 

127 137b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [111559-572] 281b 
49 Darwin : Descent of Man, 310a-319a esp 312a- 

313a, 314b-315d, 316c-317c; 592d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk in, 116C'117a; 
127d-128d; bk v, 197b-c; 214c-216d; bk x 
430a-b; epilogue i, 670d-671c 

52 Dostoevsky: Karamazov, bk ii, 25d- 

27d; 37c-38a; bk v, 121d-127b; bk vi, 154d' 
159a; 165b'167b 

5b. The happiness of the individual in relation 
to the welfare of the state: happiness in 
relation to government and diverse forms 
of government 

Old Testament: Proverbs, 11:10-11 
5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes 27a'39a,c 
esp [1011-1084] 38b-39a,c 
5 Sophocles: Antigone 131a'142d esp [162-210] 
132c-d / Philocietes 182a-195a,c 

5 Euripides: Phoenician Maidens [834-1018] 
385c-387b; [1582-1684] 391d-392d / Iphige- 
nia at Aulid, 425a'439d esp [1255-1275] 436c, 
[1368-1401] 437c'd 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 6c-7a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk n, 397d' 
398c; 402b-c; bk vi, 511c-d 

7 Plato: Crito 213a'219a,c esp 216d-219a,c / 
Republic, bk i, 302c-306a; bk n, 311b'C; bk 
IV, 342a'd; bk v, 364c-365d; bk vi, 379d- 
380b; bk vii, 390b-391b; 401a-b; bk ix, 416a' 
421a esp 418d'421a / Laws, bk v, 692C'693a; 
BK VI, 707C'708a; bk ix, 754a'b / Seventh 
Letter, 814b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 2 [i094*’8-io] 
339c-d / Politics, bk i, ch i [1252*1-6] 445a; 
BK II, ch 5 [i264**i6~23] 459d'460a; bk m, ch 
6 [1278^*15-29] 47Sd-476a; bk vii, ch 1-3 
527a'530a; ch 8 [r328*35-**2] 532C'd; ch 9 
[i328*»33-i329*2] 533b; [1329*21-24] 533c; ch 
13-14 536b'538d; bk viii, ch 1 11337*28-30] 
542b 
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( 5 * The social aspects ef happiness: the doctrine 
cf the common good, 5b, The happiness of 
the individual in relation to the welfare if 
the state: happiness in relation to govern^ 
mens and diverse forms of government,) 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 19 12 Sb- 
126c; BK u, CM 10 148C'150a; bk hi, gh 22 
195a>201a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 4 260b- 
261a; bk v, sect 16 271c-d; sect 22 272b; 
BK VI, SECT 54 279c; bk vh, sect 5 280a-b; 
BK XI, sect 21 305d-306a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a'48d esp 44d-45c, 
48b-c / Numa Pompilius, 51c-52b; 59d-60b / 
Poplicola-Solon 86a-87d esp 87a-b / Nicias, 
425b-c / Demosthenes, 691 b,d; 699c- 700a 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk h, 226d-228a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 17 522b- 
523a; ch 26 528d-529a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 60, a 
5, ANs 313b-314c; q 96, a 4 512d-513c; part 
i-ii, Q 19, A 10, ANS 710b'711d; q 21, a 3 718d- 
719c; A 4, rep 3 719d-720a,c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part wi, q 90, 
A 2 206b-207a; a 3, rep 3 207a-c; q 92, a i, 
ANS and rep 1,3-4 213c-214c; q 94, a 2, ans 
221d-223a; q 95, a 4, ans 229b' 230c; q 96, a 
3, ans and rep 3 232b'233a; a 4, ans 233a-d; 
A 6, ANS 235a-d; q 97, a 4 238b-239b; q 98, a 
I, ans 239b' 240c; q 99, a 3, ans 247a'248a; 
q 100, A 2 , ans 252b'253a; a 8, ans and rep 3 
259d'261a; a ii, rep 3 263c'264d; q 105, a 2 , 
ans and rep 1,4 309d'316a; a 3, ans and rep 
5 316a'318b; q hi, a 5, rep i 355d'356c; 
part hi suppl, q 96, A 6, rep ii 1058a-1061b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 84c-86b; part ii, 
99a; 104b'd; 105C'd; 112b'C; 153a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 381a'388c; 480b'482b; 
486b-489b; 490c-491d 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act i, sc i [67-167] 
352a'353a 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 74b'76a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, schol 2 
435b'436a 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [ 843 - 902 ] 358a- 
359a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 16d-17b / Civil Govern- 
ment, ch VI, sect 57 36d'37b; ch ix 53c'54d; 
CH XI 55b'58b passim; ch xv, sect 17 i 65a'b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 112a'115b esp 112 a- 
113a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv, 16c; bk 
V, 19a'C; 26c; bk vi, 38a-b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323a-328a,c; 359a-b 
/ Political Economy, 368c; 372b'377b esp 
374a-d / Social Contract, bk i, 393b-c; bk 
HI, 415d; 417c-418a; 421d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 350d-351a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 31d-34a,c passim, 
esp 32c-33a 

41 Gibbon: De^cge qnd Fall, 176c; 320d'321a 
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42 Kant: Pure Reason, 114b-d/ Science of Right, 
438d-439a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [7-15] la-b 
43 Constitution of the U.S. : preamble lla,c 
43 Federalist: number 14, 62 a-d; number 45, 

147c-148a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 337b; 
338b'C / Utilitarianism, 460a'461c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 221d'224a; 304c; 393a-c 
46 Hegel; Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 205 

68d; par 261 83a-d; par 294 98b'd; par 325 
107d; par 337 109d-110a; additions, 116-117 
135C'136a; 127 137b; 154-156 142a'b; 158 
142d / Philosophy of History, intro, 164b; 
192C'193a; part i, 213b; part hi, 285a'b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 238C'243d; 
260a'262a; bk xi, 475b'476c; 480a-482b; 
505a'511b esp 509d-510a; 514b-515a; bk xii, 
537b- 53&1; bk xiii, 577b-c; bk xv, 6344-635a 
54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 799c- 
801a / New Introductory Lectures, 852d-853b 

6. The happiness of men in relation to the gods 
or the after-life 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xv [47-77] 104c-d; bk xvi 
[843-861] 121c-d 

5 Aeschylus: Agamemnon [351-474] 55d-57b / 
Eumenides 81a-91d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [1186-1221] 
llOb-c; [1524-1530] llZc / Antigone [582-624] 
136b-c; [1348-1353] 142d / Trachiniae [12 1- 
140] 171b / Philoctetes [1314-1347] 193d-194a 

5 Euripides : //e/en [1687-1692] 314c / Androm- 
ache [91-102] 316a; [1284-1288] 326c / Bac- 
chantes [878-911] 347b-c / Hecuba [952-961] 
360d-361a / Iphigenia at Aulis [16-33] 425b 

6 Herodotus : History, bk i, 6c-10a esp 6c-8a, 
9c-10a; 20b-21a; bk ii, 77a'b; bk hi, 98b-99a 

7 Plato: Apology, 211c-d / Phaedo, 223a-225c; 
249c-250b / Republic, bk vh, 401a-b; bk x, 
437c-438c / Laws, bk ii, 658c-d; bk v, 689c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch io-ii 345c-347a; 
BK VH, ch 14 [1154*^20-30] 406c; bk x, ch 7 
431d-432c esp [ii 77*^16-1 178®8] 432b-c; ch 8 
[ii78*>8-32] 433b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [62-135] 
ld-2d; BK III [1-93] 30a-31b; [978-1023] 42d- 
43b; BK V [1161-1240] 76b-77b; bk vi [43-79] 
80d-81b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, ch i 213a-223d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect ii 258a'b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [264-678] 218a'229a; 
[724-751] 230b-231a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk vi, 91b-d / Histories, 
BK 1, 190a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 26 42 d- 
43a 

7- The distinction between temporal and eter- 
nal happiness 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk x, cm i 8 310b'd; 
BK XIX, CH 4-1 1 511a-517b 
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19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, qq 
2-5 615C'643d passim 

22 Chaucer: Merchant's Tale [9511-9558J 325b* 
326a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, eSa-b 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 437d-438b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 336c*d 

52 Dosto^vsily: Brothers Karamazov, BKV,127b' 
137c passim 

7^. The effects of original sin: the indispensa- 
bility of divine grace for the attainment 
of natural happiness 

Old Testament: Genesis, 3:14-24 

New Testament: Romans, 5:14-21 / / Corin- 
thians, 15:21-22 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 33-34 79d- 
80c / City of God, bk ix, ch 14-17 293a'295c; 
BK X, CH 2-3 299d-301a; ch 22-32 312a- 
322afC; bk xiv, ch i 376b,d-377a; bk xxi, 
CH 15-16 572c-574a; bk xxii, ch 22-24 606d- 
612a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 15 628b'C 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 85 
178b'184a; q 91, a 6 212C'213c; q 109, a 2 
339C'340b; a a 7^ 344a'346a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxviii 
[ 9i]-xxix [36J 97a'98a; paradise, vii 11 Sa- 
llee 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Tale [15,788-822] 
467a-b / Parson's Tale, par 1-15 495a-506b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 195d'196a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [56-415] 136b- 
144b esp [130-134] 138a, [227-238 J 140b; bk 
XI [1-44] 299a-300a; bk xi [334]-bk xii [649] 
306b-333a 

33 Pascal: Pens^es, 425-430 243b-247b; 447 253a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38d 

52 Do^yoewsky: Brothers Karamazov, BKV,121d- 
127b esp 125d'126b; bk vi, 168a-c 

Ih, The imperfection of temporal happiness: its 
failure to satisfy natural desire 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 7-19 20d- 
24b; BK VIII, par 17 57d; bk ix, par 23-26 
68a-d / City of God, bk viii, ch 8 270a'd ; bk 
IX, CH 14-15 293a-294a; bk xii, ch i 342b,d- 
343c; BK XIX, ch 4-10 511a-516d; ch 20 523d' 
524a; ch 27 529a-d / Christian Doctr'me, bk i, 
CH 4 625b-c; ch 38 635c-d 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 2, 
A I, rep 3 615d-616c; a 3 617b-618a; a 8 621c- 
622b; Q 3, A 2, REP 4 623a-624b; aa 6-8 627b- 
629c; Q 5, A I, REP 2 636d-637c; a 3 638b- 
639a; a 4, ans 639a-640b; a 5 esp rep 3 640b- 
641a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 66, 
A 5, REP 2 79b-80c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xi [1-12] 
122a 

22 Chaucer: Knight's Tale [1303-1324] 181b / 
Nun's Priest's Tale [15,210-215] 456b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 65a-b; 76c-d 


25 Montaigne: Essays, 99b-100a 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part 11, 366d-367a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk h [496-505J 122a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 106 193b; 109-110 193b- 
194a; 126-147 195b' 201a; 156-157 201b-202a; 
164-183 202b-204b; 184-241 205a-217b; 389 
239b; 425-555 243b'270a passim 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch vii, 
SECT 5 132c; ch xxi, sect 45 189b-d; sect 
61-62 194b'd; sect 72 198a'C 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 
107, 499d'500a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 366c-d 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 346b-347b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 256d; 401a'b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [1544-1571] 37b-38a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 216d-218b; 
BK VI, 273c-274a,c; bk xi, 525c-526b; bk xii, 
560a'562a; epilogue i, 650b; 659c-d; 671c- 
672a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, BKv,127b- 
137c passim; bk vi, 153d-167b 

Ic. Eternal beatitude: the perfection of human 
happiness 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 31 8d-9a; 
bk ix, par 23-26 68a-d; bk xiii, par 50-52 
124C'd / City of God, bk vii, ch 31 261d'262a; 
bk IX, ch 15 293a '294a; bk x, ch 1-3 298b, d- 
301a; ch 18 SlOb d; ch 22 312a-b; ch 32 
319d-322a,c; bk xi, ch 12 329b-c; bk xii, ch i 
342b,d'343c; bk xiii, ch 20 370c-371a; bk 
XIX, ch 4 511a-513c; ch lo-ii 516C'517b; ch 
13 519a-520a; ch 20 523d-524a; ch 27 529a-d; 
bk xxi, ch 15 572c-573b; bk xxii 586b, d- 
618d esp CH I 586b,d-587b, ch 3 588a-b, ch 
29-30 614b'618d / Christian Doctrine, bk i, 
ch 4 625b'C; ch 15 628b-c; ch 32-33 633c- 
634b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, a 
i, ans SOC'Slc; q 18, A 2, rep 2 105C'106b; Q 
26 150a'152a,c; q 62 317C'325b; q 66, a 3, 
ans 347b-348d; Q 73, a 2, rep 3 371b-d; Q 75, 
A 7, REP I 384d'385c; q 82, a 2, ans 432d' 
433c; part i-ii, q 2, a 8 621c-622b; Q 3, a 8 
628d'629c; qq 4-5 629c-643d; Q 19, a 10, rep 
I 710b-711d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 55, 
A 2, rep 3 27a'd; q 62 59d-63a; Q 63, a 3, ans 
and rep 2 65a-d; q 67 81b-87c; q 68, aa 2-6 
89c-94c; Q 69 96c'101c; q 109 338a'347d; 
part ii-ii, q 2, AA 3~8 392d'398b; Q 17, aa 
2-3 457d-459a; q 26, a 13 519d'520d; part 
III suppL, Q 75, A i 935b'937a; qq 82-85 
968a'992a; qq 92-96 1025b-1066a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xv [40- 
81] 75d-76a; paradise, hi [43-90] 109d-110b; 
XIV [1-66] 126d'127c; xxi [1-102] 138b-139b; 
XXII [1-75] 139d-140c; xxvi [1-69] 145d-146c; 
xxviii [1-114] 148d-150a 

22 Chaucer: Merchant's Tale [ 9511 - 9558 ] 32Sb- 
326a 
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(7. Th0 dis^hethnheHif 0 m$eff^aral and eternal 
fyippiitess* Ic, Eternal beatitude: the per^ 
jectkht of human happiness.) 

23 Hobbbs: Letnathan^ part i, 65a-b 
25 Mom*AiGN£: Essays, 99b'100a 
29 CERVANTE3; Don Quixote, part ii, 366d'367a 
31 Descartes: Meditations, iii, 88d-89a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prop 42 463b'd 
33 Pascal: PensSes, i 84 > 24 i 205a-217b; 425-555 
243b-270a passim 

35 Locke: Toleration, 15d'16a / Human Under- 
standing, bk ii, ch vii, sect 5 132c; ch xxi» 
sect 38 187b'C; sect 45, 189c'd; sect 62 
194c<d; sect 72 198a>c 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 366c>d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 233c>234d 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 346b-347c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 216d-'218b; 
BK VI, 273c>274a,c; bk xi, 525c-526b 

52 DosroBvsKYi Brothers Karamazov, BKV,120d- 
121c; 125d-126d; 127b-137c passim 

7e(l) Tbe beatific vision 
Old Testament: Genesis, 32:24-30 / Exodus, 
24 csp 24:9-11; 33:11-23 / Numbers, 12:6-8 / 
Deuteronomy, 34:10 / Job, 19:26-27 / Isaiah, 
26:10— (D) Isaias, 26:10 
New Testament: Matthew, 5:8 / John, 1:18; 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N our language the term History'* Hegel ob- 
serves, “unites the objective with the sub- 
jective side. ... It comprehends not less what 
has happened than the narration of what has hap- 
pened. This union of the two meanings we must 
regard as of a higher order than mere outward 
accident; we must suppose historical narrations 
to have appeared contemporaneously with his- 
torical deeds and events.” 

Our daily speech confirms Hegel’s observa- 
tion that “history” refers to that which has hap- 
pened as well as to the record of it. We speak of 
the history of a people or a nation, or of the 
great events and epochs of history; and we also 
call a history the book which gives a narrative 
account of these matters. 

It is as if we used the word “physics” to name 
both the object of study and the science of that 
object; whereas normally we tend to use 
“physics” for the science and refer to its sub- 
ject matter as the physical world. We do not 
say that matter in motion is physics, but that 
it is the object of physics, one of the things a 
physicist studies. We might similarly have 
adopted the convention of using “history” in a 
restricted sense to signify a kind of knowledge 
or a kind of writing, and then called the phe- 
nomena written about or studied “historicar* 
but not “history.” 

That, however, is not the prevailing usage. 
The word “history” seems to have at least four 
distinct meanings. It refers to a kind of knowl- 
edge, It refers to a type of literature. It means 
an actual sequence of events in time, which 
constitutes a process of irreversible change. 
This can be change in the structure of the 

'*'^orld or any part of nature, or change in human 
affairs, in society or civilization. 

Historical knowledge and historical writing 
-an be about natural history or human history. 
^ bis classification of the kinds of knowledge. 


Francis Bacon makes this distinction when he 
divides history into “natural, civil, ecclesiasti' 
cal, and literary.” Whereas the last three deal 
with human things, the first is concerned with 
the non-human part of the natural world. At 
the same time, this natural history is not, in 
Bacon’s judgment, the same thing as “natural 
philosophy.” or what we would now call “na- 
tural science.” 

In this set of great books, natural history, 
even cosmic history, makes its appearance in 
works which we ordinarily classify as science or 
philosophy; for example, Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things, or 
Plato’s Timaeus. The great books of history 
deal with man and society, not nature or the 
universe. For the most part this is true also of 
the great philosophies of history. They, too, are 
primarily concerned with human civilization, 
not the physical world. 

In its original Greek root, the word “history” 
means research, and implies the act of judging 
the evidences in order to separate fact from fic- 
tion. The opening line of Herodotus is some- 
times translated not “these are the histories of 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus,” but “these arc 
the researches . . .” 

The word “research” can, of course, mean 
any sort of inquiry— into what is the case as 
well as into what has happened. The title of one 
of Aristotle’s biological works, the History of 
Animals, suggests that it is concerned with re- 
searches about animals. The book does not deal 
with natural history; it is not a history of ani- 
mals in the sense of giving the stages of their 
development in the course of time. The redun- 
dancy of “historical research” can therefore be 
excused on the ground that it is necessary to 
distinguish between two kinds of inquiry or re- 
search-scientific and historical. 
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, Onginaliy, research set the historian apart 
front the poet and the maker of myths or leg- 
ends. They told stories, too; but only the his- 
torian restricted himself to telling a story based 
on the facts ascertained by inquiry or research. 
Herodotus deserves the title “father of history” 
for having originated a style of writing which 
differs from poetry in this extraordinary re- 
spect. He tries to win the reader’s belief not by 
the plausibility of his narrative, but rather by 
giving the reader some indication of the sources 
of information and the reliability of the evi- 
dence on which the narrative is based. 

The poet tries to tell a likely story, but the 
historian tries to make credible statements 
about particular past events. He makes an ex- 
plicit effort to weigh the evidence himself or, as 
Herodotus so frequently does, to submit con- 
flicting testimony to the reader’s own judg- 
ment. “Such is the account which the Persians 
give of these matters,” he writes, “but the 
Phoenicians vary from the Persian statements”; 
or “this much I know from information given 
me by the Dclphians; the remainder of the 
story the Milesians add”; or “that these were 
the real facts I learnt at Memphis from the 
priests of Vulcan”; or “such is the truth of this 
matter; I have also heard another account 
which I do not at all believe”; or again, “thus 
far I have spoken of Egypt from my own obser- 
vation, relating what I myself saw, the ideas 
that I formed, and the results of my own re- 
searches. What follows rests on accounts given 
me by the Egyptians, which I shall now repeat, 
adding thereto some particulars which fell un- 
der my own notice.” 

Herodotus seems quite conscious of the dif- 
ference between himself and Homer, especially 
on those matters treated by the poet which fail 
within his purview as an historian. The Trojan 
War lies in the background of the conflict with 
which Herodotus is directly concerned—the 
Persian invasion of Greece— for the Persians 
^‘ttace to the attack upon Troy their ancient 
enmity towards the Greeks.” 

Hei^otus does not doubt that the siege of 
Troy took place as Homer relates, but he learns 
fiom the Egyptians a legend about the landing 
of Paris and Helen on Egyptian soil and the de- 
tention of Helen by Proteus, king of Memphis. 
“Such is the tale told me by the priests con- 


cerning the arrival of Helen at the court of Pro- 
teus. It seems to me that Homer was acquainted 
with this story, and while discarding it, be- 
cause he thought it less adapted for epic poetry 
than the version which he followed, showed 
that it was not unknown to him.” 

Herodotus cites passages in the IHad^nA the 
Odyssey to corroborate this point. He is willing 
to use the Homeric poems as one source of in- 
formation, but not without checking them 
against conflicting accounts. “I made inquiry,” 
he writes, “whether the story which the Greeks 
tell about Troy is a fable or not.” When he 
comes to the conclusion that Helen was never 
within the wftHs of the city to which the Greeks 
laid siege for ten years, he tells the reader his 
reasons for thinking so. Homer, however, Vhen 
he narrates Helen’s actions during the siege, 
does not bother to establish the facts of' the 
matter or to give the reader contrary versions 
of what took place. That is not the poet’s task, 
as Herodotus recognizes. It belongs to the his- 
torian, not the poet. The story which may have 
greater probability in fact may not be the bet- 
ter story for the poet. 

Since he is both an investigator and a story- 
teller, the historian stands comparison with the 
scientist in one respect and with the poet in 
another. The special character of history as a 
kind of knowledge distinct from science or 
philosophy seems clear from its object— the 
singular or unique events of the past. The scien- 
tist or philosopher is not concerned with what 
has happened, but with the nature of things. 
Particular events may serve as evidences for 
him, but his conclusions go beyond statements 
of particular fact to generalizations about the 
way things are or happen at any time and place. 
In contrast, the historian’s research begins and 
ends with particulars. He uses particulars di- 
rectly observed by hhnself or testified to by 
others as the basis for circumstantial inference 
to matters which cannot be established by di- 
rect evidence. The method of investigation de- 
veloped by the early historians may be the pre- 
cursor of scientific method, but the kind of 
evidence and the mode of argument which we 
find in Hippocrates or Plato indicate the diver- 
gence of the scientist and philosopher from the 
procedure of the historian. 
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The contrast between history and science— 
or what for the purpose of comparison may be 
the same, philosophy— is formulated in Aris- 
totle’s statement concerning poetry, that it is 
*'more philosophical than history, because 
poetry tends to express the universal, history 
the particular.” History deals with what has 
actually happened, whereas poetry, like philos- 
ophy, may be concerned with whatever is or 
can be. 

One comparison leads to another. Unlike 
poetry, history and science are alike in that 
they both attempt to prove what they say. But 
in distinction from science or philosophy, his- 
tory resembles poetry, especially the great epic 
and dramatic poems, in being narrative litera- 
ture. The historian and the poet both tell stories. 

If the poet and the historian — including, of 
course, a biographer like Plutarch— are also 
moralists, they are moralists in the same way. 
Their works do not contain expositions of eth- 
ical or political doctrine, but rather concrete 
exemplifications of theories concerning the con- 
duct of human life and social practices. That 
fact explains why much of the content of the 
great historical books is cited in other chapters 
dealing with moral and political, even psycho- 
logical, topics. But in this chapter we are con- 
cerned with history itself rather than with the 
particulars of history. We are concerned with 
the methods and aims of history as a kind of 
knowledge and literature; and we are concerned 
with the historical process as a whole, the con- 
sideration of which belongs to the philosophy 
of history. 

The aims and methods of writing history are 
discussed by the historian himself, as well as by 
the philosopher. Philosophers like Hobbes, Ba- 
con, or Descartes consider history largely from 
the point of view of the kind of knowledge it is 
ind the contribution it makes to the whole of 
luman learning. Historians like Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon state more 
pccifically the objectives of their work, the 
tandards of reliability or authenticity by which 
determine what is fact, and the principles 
f interpretation by which they select the most 
aportant facts, ordering them according to 
‘nie hypothesis concerning the meaning of the 
'cuts reported. 


Herodotus writes, he tells us, the hope of 
preserving from decay the remembrance of 
what men have done, and of preventing the 
great and wonderful actions of the Greeks and 
the barbarians from losing their due meed of 
glory.” Thucydides proceeds in the belief that 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the 
Athenians “was the greatest movement yet 
known in history, not only of the Hellenes, but 
of a large part of the barbarian world— I had 
almost said of mankind.” Not very different is 
the declaration of Tacitus: “My purpose is not 
to relate at length every motion, but only such 
as were conspicuous for excellence or notorious 
for infamy. This I regard as history’s highest 
function, to let no worthy action be uncom- 
memorated, and to hold out the reprobation of 
posterity as a terror to evil words and deeds.” 

But though there seems to be a striking simi- 
larity in the purpose of these historians, Tacitus 
alone of the three avows a moral purpose. Fur- 
thermore, each of the three is conscious of the 
individual way in which he has put his inten- 
tion into effect. Thucydides, for example, seems 
to have Herodotus in mind when he fears that 
“the absence of romance in my history will 
detract somewhat from its interest; but if it be 
judged useful by those inquirers who desire an 
exact knowledge of the past, ... I shall be con- 
tent.” Like Thucydides, Tacitus is an historian 
of contemporary events and he fears comparison 
with the historian of antiquity who can “en- 
chain and refresh a reader’s mind” with “de- 
scriptions of countries, the various incidents of 
battle, glorious deaths of great generals.” His 
own work may be instructive, he thinks, but 
it may also give very little pleasure because he 
has “to present in succession the merciless bid- 
dings of a tyrant, incessant prosecutions, faith- 
less friendships, the ruin of innocence, the same 
causes issuing in the same results, and [he is] 
everywhere confronted with a wearisome mo- 
notony in [his] subject-matter.” 

As we have already noted, Herodotus seems 
satisfied to let the reader decide between con- 
flicting accounts. Only occasionally does he in- 
dicate which is more likely in his own judgment. 
Thucydides claims that he has made a greater 
effort to determine the facts. “I did not even 
trust my own impressions,” he writes; the nar- 
rative “rests partly on what I saw myself, partly 
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on W'hat others saw for me* the accuracy of the 
report being always tried by the most severe 
and detailed tests possible. My conclusions 
have cost me some labor from the want of 
coincidence between the accounts of the same 
occurrences by diffeicnt eye-witnesses.” But he 
thinks that his conclusions “may safely be re- 
lied on,” undisturbed “cither by the lays of a 
poet displaying the exaggeration of his craft, or 
by the compositions of the chroniclers which 
are attractive at truth’s expense.” 

The historians are aware of the difficulty of 
combining truth- telling with storytelling. Most 
men, Thucydides remarks, are unwilling to 
take enough pains “in the investigation of 
truth, accepting readily the first story that 
comes to hand.” The difficulty, according to 
Tacitus, is the obscurity of the greatest events, 
“so that some take for granted any hearsay, 
whatever its source, others turn truth into 
falsehood, and both errors find encouragement 
with posterity.” 

Reviewing the enormous scope of his work. 
Gibbon at the very end concludes that “the 
historian may applaud the importance and 
variety of his subject; but, while he is con- 
scious of his own imperfections, he must often 
accuse the deficiency of his materials.” Because 
of the scarcity of authentic memorials, he teUs 
us in another place, the historian finds it hard 
“to preserve a clear and unbroken thread of 
narration. Surrounded with imperfect frag- 
ments, always concise, often obscure, and some- 
times contradictory, he is reduced to collect, 
to compare, and to conjecture; and though he 
ought never to place his conjectures in the rank 
of facts, yet the knowledge of human nature, 
and of the sure operation of its fierce and un- 
restrained passions, might, on some occasions, 
supply the want of historical materials.” 

Clearly, the historians have different criteria 
of relevance in determining the selection and 
rejection of materials and different principles 
of interpretation in assigning the causes which 
explain what happened. These differences arc 
reflected in the way each historian constructs 
from the facts a grand story, conceives the line 
of its plot and the characterization of its chief 
actors. Herodotus, for example, has been com- 
pared with Homer as writing in an epic man- 
ner; Thucydides, with the dramatic writers of 


tragedy. Even if they all agreed on the ascer- 
tainment of fact, the great historians would dif- 
fer from one another as the great poets do; each 
has a style and a vision as personal and poetic 
as Homer or Virgil, Melville or Tolstoy. 

Only one of the great books is, by title and 
design, devoted entirely to the philosophy of 
history— to the formulation of a theory which 
embraces the whole of man’s career on earth. 
This is Hegel’s Philosophy of History, Augus- 
tine’s City of God presents an equally compre- 
hensive vision, but a comparison of the two 
suggests that they differ from one another as 
philosophy ffftlm theology. ? 

The point of this comparison is not that God 
and His providence arc omitted from the phil- 
osopher’s view. On the contrary, Hegel regards 
the history of the world as a “process of devel- 
opment and the realization of Spirit— this is 
the true theodicy, the justification of God in 
History. Only this insight can reconcile Spirit 
with the History of the World— war., that whai 
has happened and is happening every day is 
not only not ‘without God’ but is essentially 
His Work.” 

The difference is rather to be found in the 
ultimate source of insight concerning human 
development and destiny. Augustine sees 
everything in the light of God’s revelation of 
His plan in Holy Writ; Hegel and other phi- 
losophers of history from Vico to Toynbee seek 
and sometimes claim to find in the records of 
history itself the laws which govern and the 
pattern which inheres in the procession of 
events from the beginning to the end of human 
time. 

For Augustine, the great epochs of history 
are defined religiously. They are stages in the 
development of the city of God on earth, not 
the city of man. Man is viewed as dwelling on 
earth under four distinct dispensations from 
God: (i) in Paradise before the Fall; (2) in the 
world after expulsion from Eden and before 
the Promise and the Law were given to the 
Jews; (3) under the Law and before the coming 
of Christ; (4) between the first and second 
coming under the dispensation of grace. 

Augustine sometimes makes other division 
of history, but they are always primarily rd* 
gious. For example, he divides all of time int< 
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seven ages, corresponding to the seven days of 
creation. *The first age, as the first day, ex- 
tends from Adam to the deluge; the second 
from the deluge to Abraham. . . , From Abra- 
ham to the advent of Christ there are, as the 
evangelist Matthew calculates, three periods, 
in each of which are fourteen generations— 
one period from Abraham to David, a second 
from David to the captivity, a third from the 
captivity to the birth of Christ in the flesh. 
There are thus five ages in all. The sixth is now 
passing, and cannot be measured by any num- 
ber of generations. . . . After this period God 
shall rest as on the seventh day, when He shall 
give us (who shall be the seventh day) rest in 
Himself. . . . The seventh shall be our Sabbath, 
which shall be brought to a close, not by an 
evening, but by the Lord’s day, as an eighth 
and eternal day, consecrated by the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and prefiguring the eternal re- 
pose not only of the spirit, but also of the body 
. . . This is what shall be in the end without 
end.” 

This same projection of history— in all es- 
sentials, at least— is laid before Adam by 
the archangel Michael in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, just before Adam leaves the Garden of 
Eden. 

Unlike the four major dispensations of which 
Augustine and Milton speak, Hegel’s four 
stages of the world are epochs in the develop- 
ment of Spirit as manifested in the State. They 
are secularly defined as the Oriental, the Greek, 
the Roman, and the German world and are 
5ecn as a “progress of the consciousness of Free- 
iom.” The “various grades in the consciousness 
)f Freedom,” Hegel writes, “supply us with 
he natural division of universal History. . . , 
"he Orientals have not attained the knowledge 
hat Spirit— Man as such— is free; and because 
hey do not know this, they are not free. They 
tdy know that one is free . . . that one is there- 
»re only a Despot; not a free man* The con- 
iousness of Freedom first arose among the 
reeks, and therefore they were free; but they, 
'd the Romans likewise, knew only that some 
5 free— not man as such. . . . The Greeks, 
Eteforc, had slaves and their whole life and 
E maintenance of their splendid liberty, was 
plicated with the institution of slavery. . . . 
c German nations, under the influence of 
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Christianity, wcnc the first to attain the con- 
sciousness that man, as man, is free.” 

With the complete emancipation of man in 
the German-Christian world, history is con- 
summated for Hegel. “The grand principle of 
being is realized,” he declares; “consequently 
the endJrf days is fully come.” Another sign 
of the ^Jity of the German-Christian world 
seems to be its reconciliation of Church and 
State: “European history is the exhibition of 
the growth of each of these principles severally 
. . . then of an antithesis on the part of both . . . 
lastly, of the harmonizing of the antithesis.” 
In the German-Christian world, the secular 
and the religious modes of life are ultimately 
harmonized, fused in a single order of “rational 
Freedom.” 

Apart from the opposition between the phil- 
osophical and theological approaches, here rep- 
resented by Hegel and Augustine, there seem 
to be two main issues in the general theory of 
human history. The first concerns the pattern 
of change; the second, the character of the 
causes at work. 

The pattern most familiar because of its 
prevalence in modern speculations is that of 
progress or evolution. The progress may be 
conceived as a dialectical motion in the realm 
of Spirit, contrasted by Hegel with the realm 
of Matter or Nature, according as “the essence 
of Matter is Gravity . . . and the essence of 
Spirit is Freedom.” But it may also be thought 
to occur, as in the dialectical materialism of 
Marx and Engels, through the resolution of 
conflicting material or economic forces. 

“The whole history of mankind,” Engels 
writes in his preface to the Communist Mani* 
festo^ “since the dissolution of primitive tribal 
society, holding land in common ownership, 
has been a history of class struggles, contests 
between exploiting and exploited, ruling and 
oppressed classes; the history of these class 
struggles forms a series of evolutions, in which, 
npw-a-days, a stage has been reached where the 
exploited and oppressed class, the proletariat, 
cannot attain its emancipation from the sway 
of the exploiting and ruling class, the bour- 
geoisie, without, at the same time, and once for 
all, emancipating society at large from all 
exploitation, oppression, class-distinction and 
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, class-struggle.” TTic four great economic sys^ 
terns-* tfac systems of slave labor, feudal serf- 
dom, industrial capitalism, and the communis- 
tic or classless society— arc thus seen as the 
stages of progress toward an ultimate perfection 
in which history comes to rest because it has 
at last fully realized its controlling tendency. 

The pattern of progress may be conceived 
not as a dialectical motion involving conflict 
and synthesis, but rather, as by Kant, in terms 
of an increasing actualization of the potentiali- 
ties for good in human life. Giving the name of 
cuhure to **the production in a rational being 
of an aptitude for any ends whatever of his own 
choosing,” Kant declares, “it is only culture 
that can be the ultimate end which we have 
cause to attribute to nature in respect of the 
human race.” The progressive realization of 
culture consists in “the liberation of the will 
from the despotism of desires whereby, in our 
attachment to certain natural things, we are 
rendered incapable of exercising a choice of 
our own.” In these terms history moves toward 
a perfection which can never be fully achieved 
on earth, for man’s “own nature is not so con- 
stituted as to rest or be satisfied in any posses- 
sion or enjoyment whatever.” 

As conceived by the evolutionist, progress 
may or may not attain its limit, but in either 
case its manifestation in human history appears 
to be analogous to as well as an extension of the 
line of development along which the world or 
all of living nature has gradually advanced. 

These views are given further discussion in 
the chapters on Evolution, Progress, and 
World. Whether or not the same pattern of 
change obtains in the historical order of nature 
as in the history of man and society, is a ques- 
tion to be answered by those who deny as well 
as by those who affirm progress. There is cyclical 
change in nature, the same pattern of birth, 
growth, decay, and death repeating itself gen- 
eration after generation. That history too re- 
peats itself with the rise and decline of cities 
and civilizations, seems to be the ancient view. 
It reappears in our day with Spengler and, 
somewhat qualified by the possibility of prog- 
ress, with Toynbee. 

“The cities which were formerly great,” 
.lleiodotus observes, “have most of them be- 


come insignificaot; and such as are at present 
powerful were weak in olden time. I shall, 
therefore, discourse equally of both, convinced 
that prosperity never continues long in one 
stay.” Lucretius finds the cyclical pattern both 
in the succession of worlds and in the succession 
of civilizations. The myth of the golden age of 
Kronos and the earth-bound age of Zeus, which 
Plato tells in the Statesman^ also applies both 
to nature and society. 

According to the myth, “there is a time 
when God himself guides and helps to roll the 
world in its course; and there is a time, on the 
completion of a certain cycle, when he lets go, 
and the worlrf being a living creature, and hav- 
ing originally received intelligence from its 
author and creator, turns about and by an in- 
herent necessity revolves in the opposite di- 
rection.” Thus the history of the world runs 
through “infinite cycles of years,” and one age 
succeeds another in an endless round. 

There is still a third view which sees history 
as neither cyclical nor simply progressive. Vir- 
gil reverses the order of the Platonic myth by 
placing the golden age in the future. It dawns 
with Rome, where, in the words of the 4 th 
Eclogue^ “the majestic roll of circling centuries 
begins anew: Justice returns, returns old Sat- 
urn’s reign, with a new breed of men sent down 
from heaven . . . and the iron shall cease, the 
golden race arise.” 

Rome for Virgil is not only the beginning 
of the golden age; it is also the consummation 
of history. In the Aeneid Jupiter himself de- 
clares that he has given the Romans “domin- 
ion without end” — that he has ordained for 
them “neither period nor boundary of em- 
pire.” The “gowned race of Rome” shall be 
“the lords of the world”; then “war shall cease, 
and the iron ages soften.” Thus, Jupiter says, 
“is it willed,” and so “a day will come in the 
lapse of cycles.” The perpetuity of Rome seems 
to leave little room for any further essential 
progress and no chance for another cycle of 
decay and regeneration. 

The Christian dogma of the fall of man from 
grace and his return through divine mediation 
to grace and salvation seems to give history a 
pattern that is partly Platonic in the sequence 
which makes the loss of a golden age the occa- 
sion for striving to regain it. But it also scesos 
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to be Viigifian in part. The epochal transitions 
of history toppen only once. The coming of 
Christ is an absolutely singular event, after 
which there is no essential progress in man’s 
condition until the Last Judgment at the end 
of the world. 

Common to these diverse conceptions of the 
pattern of history is the problem concerning 
the causes which are at work as history unfolds. 
Whatever the factors, they will operate in the 
future as they have in past, unless the milleni- 
um is already upon us or about to dawn. From 
the knowledge of their own past or from their 
dim perception of divine providence, men de- 
rive a sense of the future; but they look forward 
to that future differently according as some 
part of it will stem from choices freely made, or 
according as all of it is inexorably determined 
by causes beyond their control. 

The basic alternatives of fate and freedom, 
of necessity and contingency, God’s will and 
man’s choice, are considered in the chapters on 
Change, Fate, and Necessity and Con- 
tingency. Sometimes the issue is resolved in 
the same way for the course of nature and the 
course of history: necessity reigns in both; as 
there is contingency in the events of nature, so 
there is freedom in the acts of history. Some- 
times the processes of nature and history are 
distinguished: the motions of matter are gov- 
erned by inviolable laws; whereas the motions 
of men are directed by laws which leave them 
free to work out a destiny which is determined 
by, rather than determines, the human spirit. 

Those who do not deny freedom entirely in 
the realm of history seldom give it unlimited 
scope. What men can do is conditioned from 
below by the operation of material forces, and 
irom above by what Hegel calls “God’s pur- 
pose with the world.” The vast “arras-web of 
Universal History” is woven by the interaction 
between God’s will (the Absolute Idea) and 
luman purposes or interests, wliich Hegel calls 
‘the complex of human passions.” 

History for him is “the union of Freedom 
Jid Necessity,” where “the latent abstract 
‘tocess of Spirit is regarded as Necessity, while 
hat which exhibits itself in the conscious will 
f men, as their interest, belongs to the domain 
f freedom.” But this freedom which coheres 
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with necessity seems to belong more to the 
human race as a whole than to individual men. 
The individual man is tossed aside if he tries 
to obstruct the path of history. He is powerless 
to change its course. 

Not even great men can make or determine 
history. They are great only because, sensing 
the next phase of the historical process, they 
identify themselves with the wave of the future 
and conform their purposes to the march of 
events— the dialectical development of the Ab- 
solute Idea. A few men thus become “world- 
historical individuals” because their own “par- 
ticular aims involve those large issues which 
are the will of the World-Spirit.” They have 
“an insight into the requirements of the time 
—what was ripe for development ... the very 
Truth for their age, for their world; the species 
next in order, so to speak, and which was al- 
ready formed in the womb of time.” 

Like Hegel and unlike the ancient historians, 
Tolstoy also regards the leadership of great 
men as illusory. To believe in the efficacy of 
heroes or great men, he thinks, is to commit the 
fallacy of the man “who, watching the mov^ 
ments of a herd of cattle and paying no atten- 
tion to the varying quality of the pasturage in 
different parts of the field, or to the driving 
of the herdsman, attributes the direction the 
herd takes to the animal which happens to be 
at its head.” 

Great men are only celebrated puppets, 
pushed ahead on the moving front of history. 
The motion of history derives its force and 
direction from the individual acts of the in- 
numerable nameless men who comprise the 
human mass. The act of the individual counts 
little. The mass motion is a complex resultant 
of slight impulses tending in many directions. 
But however slight the impulse each man gives, 
his contribution to history is a free act, con- 
ditioned only by the circumstances under 
which he makes a choice and by the divine 
providence which grants him the fireedom to 
choose. Like “every human action,” history, 
according to Tolstoy, thus “appears to us as a 
certain combination of freedom and inevita- 
bility.” 

Different from speculations on a grand scale 
concerning the whole historical process is that 
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type of philosophizing about history which On the practical side, political writers like 
considers its place in education— the light it Machiavclli, Montesquieu, and the Federalists 
affords to the mind, and the lessons it teaches use history to exemplify or confirm their gen- 
for the guidance of conduct. eralizations. They agree with Thucydides that 

Montaigne, for example, makes the reading “an exact knowledge of the past is an aid to the 
of history and biography the window through interpretation of the future, which in the 
which a man looks out upon the world. “This course of human things must resemble if it docs 
great world,” he writes, “is the mirror wherein not reflect it.” Most men, adds Tacitus, “learn 
we arc to behold ourselves, to be able to know wisdom from the fortunes of others.” 
ourselves as we ought to do in the true bias.” It is on these grounds that the great books 
Only against the large scene history reveals of history belong with treatises on morals and 
and amidst the variety of human nature it politics and in the company of philosophical 
exhibits can a man truly know himself and his and theological speculations concerning the 
own time. In a similar vein. Gibbon declares nature and destiny of man. Liberal education 
that “the experience of history exalts and en- needs the fa^^ticular as well as the universal, 
larges the horizon of our intellectual view.” and these are combined in the great historical 
Hegel, on the other hand, insists that “what ex- narratives. Apart from their utility, they have 
perience and history teach is that peoples and the originality of conception, the poetic qual- 
governments never have learned anything from ity, the imaginative scope which rank them 
history, or acted on principles deduced from it. with the great creations of the human mind. 
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46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 3, 10a- 
11c; PART III, par 355, 112d / Philosophy of 
History, intro, 153a-158a; 182d-183d; 193d' 
194a; part i, 230c-231b; 248c; part hi, 285d- 
286a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk x, 430d-431a; 
bk XI, 469a-470c; bk xiii, 563a-b; epilogue 
II 675a-696d passim 

53 James: Psychology, 863b [fh 2] 
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2 * 'tlie light aad lesson of history: Its role in the 
education of the mind and in the guid- 
ance of human conduct 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy^ 6:20-25; 7*6- 
11,17-19; 8; 16:1-12; 29 / Joshua^ 24:1-27— 
{D) Josue, 24:1-27 / 1 SamueU 12:6-25— 
(D) / KingSy 12:^25 / EssrUy 4:7-23— (D) 
I Esdrasy 4:7-23 / Nehemiahy 9— (D) 11 EsdraSy 
9 / PsalmSy 44:1-3; 78; 81; 105-106; 136 csp 
136:10-24— (D) PsalmSy 43:1-4; 77; 80; 104- 
*35 csp *35 ’*o~24 / EcclesiasteSy i:ii; 
2:16 / Isaiahy 46:8-11— (D) IsaiaSy 46:8-11 
/ Jeremiahy 2:1-9— (D) JeremiaSy 2:1-9 / 
Ezek^ly 20:1-44— (Z)) Ezechiely 20:1-44 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomony 2:2-4— (D) 
OT, q/" Wisdomy 2:2-4 

New Testament: // 2 / 

4 Homer: lliady bk ix [485-605] 62 a< 63 b 

6 Herodotus: Historyy bk i, 2b; bk v, 175b; 
BK vni, 273b'C; bk ix, 309d'310a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian Wary bk i, 
354 b-c; 379 c-d 

7 Plato: TimaeuSy 4 S 2 b / Statesmany 587 d / 
Philehusy 612 a / Laws, bk hi 663 d- 677 a esp 
667 a-b; bk xii, 788 a 

8 Aristotle : Sophistical RefutationSy ch 34 
[i83'*i6-i 84^8] 253a'd / MetaphysicSy bk i, 
CH3-io501c-511d esp ch 3 [983**i-7] 501c-d, 
CH 10 SllC'd; BK II, ch I [993^30-^9] 511b, d' 
512a; bk hi 513b,d>522a,c passim, csp ch i 
[ 995*23-*»4] 513b, d; bk xii, ch i [ 1069*^25-29] 
598b; ch 8 [i074**i-i4] 604d-60Sa / iSow/, bk i 
631a'641d passim, esp ch 2 [403^20-23] 633a 

9 Aristotle: EthicSy bk x, ch 9 [ii8i**i2-24] 
436c / PoliticSy bk vii, ch 10 [i329’'40-'*35j 
533d'534b / Rhetoricy bk i, ch 4 [1360*30-37] 
600d; bk 11, CH 20 [i393*25-**3] 641a 

12 Aurelius : MeditationSy bk vi, sect 46 278 c-d; 
BK VII, sect 1 279 b; sect 49 282 d; bk ix, 
SECT 28 293 d- 294 a; bk x, sect 27 299 d; 
BK XI, sect 26 306 b 

14 Plutarch: PericleSy 121a'122b / Timokony 
195a-b; 201b'202c / NiciaSy 423a-c / Alexan- 
dcTy 540b,d-541a / Cato the Younger y 634a-c / 
DemetriuSy 726a'd 

15 Tacitus : Annals, bkhi, 58b>d; 60d; bk iv,71d- 
72b / Histories, bk 1, 189d'190a; bk hi, 255b'C 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk h, par 1 9a; bk x, 
par 3-6 72a-73a; bk xi, par i 89b-c / City of 
God, bk I, CH 8-9 133a-135a; bk iv, ch 33-34 
206c^207a,c; bk v, ch 25 228b<c; bk xi, ch 18 
331d-332a; bk xv, ch 21 415b'416a; bk xvh 
449a-472a,c esp ch 3 450c'451c; bk xxh, ch 
30, 618a>b / Christian Doctrine, bk h, ch 28 
650a'd; ch 39 654c-655b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 97, 
A 1, ANS 236 a>d 

21 Dante: Ditnne Comedy, paradise, vi [31-111] 
113d'114d; xi [43-139] 122c-l23c; xii [22-126] 
123d'^125a; xv [^]-xvi [154] 129b-132a; xvii 
[103-142] 133b'C 


2a>3 

22 Chaucer: Monies Tale 434a-448b 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch vi, 8 c-d; ch xiv- 
XV, 22a>b; ch xviii 25a-26a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 53C'54a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i 
58a>59d 

25 Montaigne : Essays, 24a-c; 41b>42a; 68b'69d* 
198c<200d; 455d>456b 

26 Shakespeare: 2 nd Henry IV, act hi, sc i 
[ 45 - 96 ] 483b-d 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part i, 23C'd; 32c- 
33a 

30 Bacon: Advancement ofLeammg, 4c-6c; 32d- 
34b; 85a-c / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 98 
126d-127b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43 a-b 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 384b'386b 

33 Pascal:' P ensees, 619-641 284b'290a Vac- 
uum, 355a'358b 

35 Locke : Civil Government, ch viii, sect ioo- 
112 47c-51b passim, esp sect 103 4^b-c / 
Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xvi, sect ii 
369d-370a 

35 Hume : Human Understanding, sect viii,, div 
65, 479b'C 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk hi, 420a-c; bk 
IV, 428a'435a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 334c-343d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 33c; 211a; 632a-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 13d; 194a'd; 3Ha* 
312b; 326d>328a,c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, Sa-Od; 248d-250a,c / 
Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 266d [fn 2] 
/ Practical Reason, 357c-d 

43 Federalist: number i, 30b; number 5, 
37b-c; number 6, 39a; number 17, 70a'd; 
number 18-20 71a-78b; number 30, 102b; 
number 70, 21Jb'd 

43 Mill: Utilitarianismy 456a-'b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, xiia-c; 3c-4c; 116b; 2586- 
259a; 314c-315b; 347c-d; 458d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 155b' 
156a; 157b-c; 168d'169d; 174d*175d; 178a' 
184b; PART i, 230c'231b; part iv, 368d'369a,c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [570-585] 16a 

50 Marx: Capital, 7b'd 

50 MarX'Engels: Communist Manifesto, 415a' 
425b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk x, 
291b'd 

3. The writing of history: research and narra- 
tion 

Apocrypha: U Maccabees, 2:22-31— (D) OT, 
II MachabeeSy 2:23-32 

6 Herodotus : History, bk i la'48a,c passim, esp 
la,c, 2b, 4d'5a, 23a'b; bk h, 68 b'd; 75b; 

VII, 242c-d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 349a' 
355a passim; 373c; bk v, 489a'b 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk hi, ch 9 [ 1409 * 33-341 
660d; ch 16 670c-672a 
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14Plutaiich: Tkermstocks, 102a<c / Pericles^ 
128d-12ga / Ttmokon, 195a-b / Czmon, 
390b>d / NiciaSf 423a-c / Demosthenes^ 
691b,d'692b / Dhn, 794c 795a 

15 Tacitus: Annals^ bk i, la^b; bk ii, 44 d-45a; 
BK in, 48c;49C'd; GOd-Cla; bk iv, 66 b-d; 71 d- 
72b; bk XII, 118d; bk xvi, 179d / Histories^ 
BK i, 189a'b; 190a; bk in, 255b>c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part i, 67b'C 

25 Montaigne: Essaysy 24a>c; 41b-42a; 68b- 
69a; 198c-200d; 347c-350d; 4SSd-457b 

29 Cervantes: Don QuixotCy part i, 23c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement ofLeamingy 32d'38c esp 
34b'35a / 'Novum Organumy bk i, aph 97-98 
126c-127b; aph 101-103 127c-128a 

33 Pascal: Penseesy 622-628 286a- 287a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy y 209b-210b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jonesy 19a'20a; 49a-S0c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pally lb; 87a; 96c-d; 
213a-214b; 234b; 240b-c; 648d-649c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pally 112a-b; 161a-163d; 
186a-b; 2S5b-c; 598a, c; 635d [n 57]; 639a-d 
[n 1]; 755d-7S6a [n 41]; 756d-757a [n 61]; 790d- 
791a,c [n 98) 

44 Boswell: Johnsony xia-xiiia; la-4c; 5c-d; 
99a; 120c; 217a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History y intro, 153a- 
158a; 181b-182c; part i, 230c-231b; part in, 
285d-286a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\y 195a-201a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaccy bk hi, 134a-c; bk 
IX, 366d-367b; bk x, 405a-406c 

^a. The determination and choice of fact: the 
classification of historical data 
6 Herodotus: Historyy bk i, 2b; 17c; 23a-b; bk 
II, 49a-56b passim; 59a; 60a; 60c'61b; 69b-d; 
71a-73b; 76a-b; 76d; 77b-c; 80b-c; bk hi, 
89c-d; 97d-98a; 99b-c; 114a-b; 115b-d; bk iv, 
127a-b; 142c-d; 150b-151c; 158a-b; bk v, 
161b; 168b-c; bk vii, 221b-c; 242c-d; 254c-d; 
BK vin, 261b-c; 281d-282b; bk ix, 305d; 
306b 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian Waty bk 1, 349a- 
355a; 373c; bk n, 391c-d; 399c; bk hi, 439b; 
442c-443a; bk v, 487d; 500d-501a; bk vi, 
523c-524d passim 

14 Plutarch: Theseus la-lSa.c passim, esp la-c 
/ Romulus 15a-30a,c passim, esp 15a-18d / 
LycurguSy 32a-b / Numa PompiliiiSy 49a-b / 
ThemistocleSy 102a, c / Camillusy llla-b; 116a- 
117a passim / PericleSy 128d-129a / CoriolanuSy 
191d-192b / Aristidesy 262b,d-263c / Cimony 
390b-d / NiciaSy 423a-c / Pompeyy 502d / 
Alexandety 540b,d-541a / Cato the Youngety 
634a-c / DemostheneSy 691b,d-692b; 698b- 
699a / Galbay 859d 

15 Tacitus: Annalsy bk iii, 48c; 49c; 60d-61a; 
BK iv, 66 b-d; 71d-72b; bk vi, 87d; bk xi, 
107c; bk xiii, 133b; bk xiv, 157c; bk xvi, 
179d / Historiesy bk 1, 189a-b; 190a-b; bk 11, 
228a-b; bk 111, 255b'C 


18 Augustine: Confessions, bk n, par i 9a; bk 
X, par 4-5 72a-c / City of God, bk x, ch 14 
307C'308a: bK xv, ch 1-5 397b,d-400c; bk 
xvii, ch 1-2 449a'450c; bk xviii, ch 40 
495a-b; bk xxii, ch 30, 618c-d 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 67b-c 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 41b-42a; 68b-69a; Sla-c; 
199a-c; 305b-306a; 347c-350d; 457a-b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 13d-14b; 
32d-39c esp 32d-33d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, 64a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 626 286b; 628 287a; 786-787 
325b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 209b-210b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 19a-20a; 49b-50c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 428a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 88a-d; 96b,d; 97c- 
98d passim; 103c; 201b-204d passim, esp 
203a-b; 212b-214b esp 729b-c [n 31], 213a-d; 
232b-234a,c esp 232c, 736d [n 182 J; 295c- 
296c; 354c-d; 413b-d; 428b-c; 471c-d; 648d- 
649b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 311a'312b; 337c; 
501c-503a; 639a'd [n i]; 660d [n 149]; 710a-b 
[n i]; 756d [n 60] 

44 Boswell: Johnson, Ib-c; 2d'4b; 5c-d; 27c-d; 
119a; 139a; 177d-178a; 210d; 254b; 286b; 311d- 
312a; 347c-d; 359d-360a; 425a; 458d; 575b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 153a- 
154c; 155b; 180c-182c; 196d-199d esp 199d; 
203b'206a,c; part i, 209b-210c; 230c-231b; 
247d-248a; part iv, 319a-b 

50 Marx : Capital, 86d (fn 4] 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 582b'd; 
584a-b 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 450d-451a 

3^. The explanation or interpretation of his« 
toric fact: the historian's treatment of 
causes 

6 Herodotus: History, bk n, 51a-54b; bk in, 
96c; 97d-98a; bk vi, 201b-c; 204b-c; bk vii, 
221a-b; 226c; 237a-b; 238d-239c; 250b-d; bk 
viii, 265b; bk ix, 289c; 292a; 309d-310a 
6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk i, 349a- 
355c; 371b'c; 384b'386d passim; bk v, 
489a-b; bk viii, 586b'd 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 17b-18d / Camillus, 
107b-d; 109c-110a / Coriolanus, 191d-192b / 
Timoleon, 201c-d / Plamininus, 307d-308a / 
Cimon, 390b-d / Demosthenes, 698a-699a / 
Dion, 794d'795a / Marcus Brutus, 815b-c; 
822a-b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 58b-d; bk vi, 91b-d; 
bk xvi, 179d / Histories, bk i, 189b-190b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, pref 129a^d; 
CH 36 149c-d; bk v, ch 1 207d-208c; ch 11-26 
216c-230a,c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 200b 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 34c; 37a 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch viii, sect ioo*« 
1 12 47c-51b 
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( 3 * Tb€ wriHng of history: research and narrow 
tion* The explanation or interpreta^ 
tion of historic fact: the historian* s treaU 
ment cf causes.) 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract^ bk iv, 428a 

39 Smith: Wealth ofNationSt bk h, 148d-149a; 
BK V, 305b'309a,c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and FalU 179a-d; 190a-d; 
200a>201b; 207b; 211a-c; 232b 233c; 294a- 
296d; 409b-410a; 456c-457a,c; 630b.d'634a,c 
esp 631a'632a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall^ 244b-245a; 386a'b; 
451c-453a,c 

44 Boswell: Johnson^ 166c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 3, 10a- 
11b; PART ii, par 124 44b-d / Philosophy of 
History, intro, 154c-158a; 165a'166d; 182d- 
184b; PART IV, 368d-369a,c 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 430b- 
433d passim 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 342a-344b; 
BK X, 389d-390a; 405a-b; 430b-432c; 447c- 
448c; BK XI, 469a-470c; bk xiii, 563a-564a; 
582 b-d; bk xiv, 588a-589a; 610d-611c; bk 
XV, 619c-620a; epilogue ii 675a-696d 

4. The philosophy of history 

4 ^. Theories of causation in the historical 
process 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk v 502a'-519d passim 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [449-482] 
6c-7a; bk n [1105-1174] 29a-30a,c; bk v [65- 
109] 62a-c; [170-194] 63b-c; [772-1457] 71a- 
80a, c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk v, sect 8 269d- 
270b; bk ix, sect 28 293d-294a 
18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, prep 129a-d; 
CH 36 149c-d; BK II, CH 2-3 150c-151c; bk iv, 
CH 33 206c-d; bk v, ch i 207d'208c; ch 11-26 
216c-230a,c; bk xi, ch 18 331d-332a; bk xii, 
CH 21 357a-b; bk xiv, ch 28-BK xv, ch i 
397a'398c; bk xv, ch 21-22 415b-416c; bk 
xviii, ch 1-2 472b,d-473d 
21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vii [61-96J 
lOb-c; PURGATORY, XVI [52-114] 77b-78a 
23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xiv, 21b 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348a,c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 456d-457a,c; 
630b,d-634a,c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 451c-453a,c 
43 Federalist: number 3, 33c 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 327b,d-332d 
passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 115 
42b-c; PART III, par 340-360 110b-114a,c esp 
par 342 llOc-d, par 347 lllb-c; additions, 
153 141d / Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
170b; 190b-201a,c esp 190b-d. 194b-196a; 
PART I, 258b-d; part 11, 262C'263d; 274a- 
275a 


49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 323a-328d 

50 Marx: Capital, 6d-7d; Sa-lld passim; 35b-c; 
36c-d [fn 2j; 181d [fn 3]; 377c-378d 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 416c- 
417a, c; 419b,d-425b passim; 428b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 342a-344b; 
BK XI, 469a-472b; bk xiii, 563a-575a; bk xiv, 
588a-590c; 609d-613d; bk xv, 618b-621b; 
epilogue I, 645a-650c; epilogue ii 675a- 
696d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xi, 
345a-c 

53 James: Psychology, 361b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 781 a- 
789 b esp 787 a- 788 d; 791 b-d; 799 a- 802 a.c / 
New Introductory Lectures, 834 b'C; 882 b- 
884 c 

♦ ^ 

4^(1) The alternatives of fate or freedom, ne- 
cessity or chance 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 21 d- 22 a; bk ix, 
291b-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, BKiv,462a’b 

7 Plato: Laws, bk iv, 679a'C 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk v, sect 8 269d- 
270b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [ 254 - 296 ] llOa-llla 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 18d; 20b-c / Camillus, 
109c-n0a / Coriolanus, 188d-192b / Timoleon 
195a-213d esp 201a-203b / Philopoemen, 
300b'C / Demosthenes, 698b-699a / Marcus 
Brutus, 814d-815c; 822a-b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 49c; bk iv, 69a'b; 
bk VI, 91 b-d / Histories, bk i, 194b; bk ii, 
232d-233a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch i 207d- 
208c; CH 11-26 216c-230a,c 
21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vii [ 61 - 96 ] 
lOb-c; purgatory, xvi [ 52 - 129 ] 77b-78a 
23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch vi, 8d-9b; ch xxv 
35a-36b 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, act iv, sc hi 
[215-224] 590d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 609b-c; 630b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, S90a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 340 
llOb-c; par 342-345 llOc-lllb; par 348 Hid/ 
Philosophy of History, intro, ISSa-lOOb esp 
156d-158a, 158c-160b, 161d-162a, 166b-168b, 
170d-172b, 178a-179c; 203a-206a,c; part i, 
258b-d; part ii, 283d'284a,c; part hi, 
285a-b; 300a-301c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [ 10,849-872] 264a'b 
50 Marx: Capital, 6d; 7b-c; lOb-llb; 174a'C; 

378b-d 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 421d- 
422c passim 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk in, 143a-c; bx 
IX, 342a-344b; bk x, 389a-391c; bk xiii, 
563a-b; bk xv, 618b-621b; 626d-630a; epi- 
logue I, 645a-650c; epilogue ii 675a- 
696d 



4tf(2) to 4^ Chapter 34: 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents^ 801d- 
802a, c 

4a(Z) Material forces in history: economic^ 
physical, and geographic factors 

6 Herodotus : History ^ bk ii, SOa-SOc esp 51b>d; 
BK in, 114b-c; bk vii, 237b>c; bk ix, 314a, c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War^ bk i, 
349b-d; 350d; 352a-d; 372c-d 

7 Plato: Timaeus^ 444d-445b / Statesman^ 
587b-589c / Laws^ bk hi, 663d-666d; bk iv, 
677a-678c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws ^ bk i, 3c-d; bk 
viii, 56b'57c; bk xiv 102b,d'108d; bk xvii- 
xviii, 122a'129c; bk xxi 153a-173d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 3a-6d; 8 b- 
10b; 34a-b; 71a-d; bk hi, 173b'd; 177c-179a; 
BK IV. 189c-191a; 243b,d-246d; bk v, 305b 
309a, c 

40 Decline and Fall, 89b-d; 90c-d; 236c- 
237a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 220b-225a passim, 
esp 224b; 338b'C; 355c-d; 427b-428a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 327b,d'332d 
passim, esp 331b-332d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
346 mb / Philosophy of History, intro, 
190b-201a,c esp 190b-d, 194a-195c, 199d- 
201a, c; 203a-b; part i, 236d-237a; 243d- 
244c; 248c-d; part ii, 259d-260a; part hi, 
286b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 323a-328c passim, 
esp 323a'b 

50 Marx: Capital, 6d-7d; lOb-lld; 25c-d; 35b- 
36c; 86 c; 181d [fn 3 ]; 187a-c; 239b-241a; 377c- 
378d 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto 415a- 
434d esp 416c-d, 419b, d, 421d-422a, 427a-b, 
428b-d 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 834c; 882c- 
883b; 884c 

4«(3) World history as the development of 
Spirit: the stages of the dialectic of his- 
tory 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 279 , 
94b-d; par 340-360 110b-114a,c; additions, 
153 141d / Philosophy of History, intro, 156c- 
162a; 163a-165b; 166b-c; 169d-171b; 176b-c; 
177d-190b; 203a-206a,c; part iv, 368d-369a,c 

a{4) The role of the individual in history: the 
great man, hero, or leader 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 2 [1253*29-31] 
446d 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [756-892] 231a-235a; 
bk VIII [608-731] 275a-278b 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he notions of honor and fame arc some- 
times used as if their meanings were in- 
terchangeable, and sometimes as if each had a 
distinct connotation. In the tradition of the 
great books, both usages will be found. It is 
seldom just a matter of words. The authors who 
see no difference between a man’s honor and 
his fame are opposed on fundamental issues of 
morality to those who think the standards of 
honor are independent of the causes of fame. 
This opposition will usually extend to psy- 
chological issues concerning human motivation 
and to political issues concerning power and 
justice. It entails contrary views of the role of 
rewards and punishments in the life of the indi- 
vidual and of society. 

Praise and blame seem to be common ele- 
ments in the significance of fame and honor. 
The meaning of honor seems to involve in 
addition the notion of worth or dignity. But 
whether a man is virtuous or not, whether he 
deserves the good opinion of his fellow men, does 
not seem to be the indispensable condition on 
which his fame or infamy rests. Nor does his 
good or ill repute in the community necessarily 
signify that he is a man of honor or an honor- 
able man. 

The connection and distinction of these 
terms would therefore appear to be the initial 
problem of this chapter. Any solution of the 
problem must consider the relation of the in- 
dividual to the community, and the standards 
by which the individual is appraised— by him- 
self and his fellow men. Honor and fame both 
seem to imply public approval, but the ques- 
tion is whether both presuppose the same 
causes or the same occasions for social esteem. 

“The manifestation of the value we set on 
one another,” writes Hobbes, “is that which is 
commonly called Honoring and Dishonoring. 
To value a man at a high rate, is to honor him; 


at a low rate, is to dishonor him. But high and 
low, in this case, is to be understood by com- 
parison to the rate that each man setteth on 
himself.” Does Hobbes mean that the value a 
man sets on himself is the true standard of his 
worth ? Apparently not. Let men, he says; “rate 
themselves at the highest value they can; yet 
their true value is no more than it is esteemed 
by others.” Wliat, then, is the measure of such 
esteem ? “The value, or worth of a man,” an- 
swers Hobbes, “is as of all other things, his price; 
that is to say, so much as would be given for the 
use of his power; and therefore, is not absolute 
but a thing dependent on the need and judg- 
ment of another.” 

Here, then, honor is not what a man has in 
himself, but what he receives from others. 
Honor is paid him. He may think himself dis- 
honored if others do not pay him the respect 
which accords with his self-respect, but their 
evaluation of him is somehow independent of 
the standard by which he measures himself. It 
depends on the relation in which he stands to 
them, in terms of his power and their need. 
Virtue and duty— considerations of good and 
evil, right and wrong— do not enter into this 
conception of honor. The distinction between 
honor and fame tends to disappear when honor 
reflects the opinion of the community, based on 
the political utility rather than the moral worth 
of a man. 

There is another conception of honor which 
not only separates it from fame, but also makes 
it independent of public approbation. This is 
not an unfamiliar meaning of the term. The 
man who says “on my honor” or “my word of 
honor” may not be an honest man, but if be 
is, he pledges himself by these expressions to 
fulfill a promise or to live up to certain ex- 
pectations. He is saying that he needs no cx- 
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ternal check or sanction. A man who had to be 
compelled by threat or force to honor his 
obligations would not be acting from a sense 
of honor. 

“It is not for outward show that the soul is 
to play its part,” Montaigne writes, “but for 
ourselves within, where no eyes can pierce but 
our own; there she defends us from the fear of 
death, of pain, of shame itself; there she arms 
us against the loss of our children, friends, and 
fortunes; and when opportunity presents itself, 
she leads us on to the hazards of war; ‘Not for 
any profit, but for the honor of honesty it- 
self.’" 

A sense of honor thus seems to function like 
a sense of duty. Both reflect the light of con- 
science. Both operate through an inner de- 
termination of the will to do what reason judges 
to be right in the particular case. If there is a 
difference between them, it is not so much in 
their effects as in their causes. 

Duty usually involves obligations to others, 
but a man’s sense of honor may lead him to act 
in a certain way though the good of no other 
is involved. To maintain his self-respect he 
must respect a standard of conduct which he 
has set for himself. Accordingly, a man can be 
ashamed of himself for doing or thinking what 
neither injures anyone else nor ever comes to 
the notice of others. A sense of shame— the 
reflex of his sense of honor— torments him for 
having fallen short of his own ideal, for 
being disloyal to his own conceptions of what 
is good or right; and his shame may be even 
more intense in proportion as the standard he 
lias violated is not one shared by others, but 
s his own measure of what a man should be 
)r do. 

Dmitri Karamazov exhibits these mixed 
eelings of honor and shame when he declares 
t the preliminary legal investigation; “You 
ave to deal with a man of honor, a man of the 
ighest honor; above all— don’t lose sight of 
“^a man who’s done a lot of nasty things, but 
« always been, and still is, honorable at bot- 
>ni, in his inner being. . . . That’s just what’s 
ade me wretched all my life, that I yearned 
' l>e honorable, that I was, so to say, a martyr 
a sense of honor, seeking for it with a lantern, 
th the lantern of Diogenes, and yet all my 
* Fve been doing fikhy things.” 


The sense of honor and the sense of duty dif- 
fer in still another respect. Duty presupposes 
law. The essence of law is its universality. A 
sense of duty, therefore, leads a man to do what 
is expected of him, but not of him alone, for 
he is no different from others in relation to 
what the law commands. In contrast, a sense 
of honor presupposes self-consciousness of virtue 
in the individual. It binds him in conscience 
to live up to the image of his own character, 
insofar as it has lineaments which seem ad- 
mirable to him. 

Without some self-respect, a man can have 
no sense of honor. In the great tragic poems, 
the hero who dishonors himself in his own eyes 
dies spiritually with the loss of his self-respect. 
To live on in the flesh thereafter would be 
almost a worse fate than the physical demise 
which usually symbolizes the tragic ending. - 

The sense in which a man can honor or dis- 
honor himself is closely akin to the sense in 
which he can be honored or dishonored by 
others. Both involve a recognition of virtue or 
its violation. But they differ in this: that a 
man’s personal honor is an internal consequence 
of virtue and inseparable from it, whereas pub- 
lic honor bestowed upon a man is an external 
reward of virtue. It is not always won by those 
who deserve it. When it is, “it is given to a 
man,” as Aquinas points out, “on account of 
some excellence in him, and is a sign and testi- 
mony of the excellence that is in the person 
honored.” 

There can be no separation between what a 
community considers honorable and what it 
considers virtuous or excellent in mmd or char- 
acter. But it does not necessarily follow that 
the man who is actually virtuous will always 
receive the honor which is due him. Public 
honor can be misplaced either undeserv- 

edly given or unjustly withheld. The virtuous 
should be prepared for this, in the judgment of 
Aquinas, since honor is not “the reward for 
which the virtuous work, but they receive 
honor from men by way of reward, as from 
those who have nothing greater to offer.*' Happi- 
ness, he goes on to say, is the “true reward . . . 
for which the virtuous work; for if they worked 
for honor, it would no longer be virtue, but 
ambition” 
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Tolstoy, however, deplores the injustice of 
the honor given Napoleon and the dishonor 
in which Kutuzov was held. “Napoleon,” he 
writes, “that most insignificant tool of history 
who never anywhere, even in exile, showed 
human dignity— Napoleon is the object of 
adulation and enthusiasm; he is grand. But 
Kutuzov— the man who from the beginning 
to the end of his activity in 1812, never once 
swerving by word or deed from Borodino to 
Vilna, presented an example exceptional in 
history of self-sacrifice and a present conscious- 
ness of the future importance of what was hap- 
pening— Kutuzov seems to them something 
indefinite and pitiful, and when speaking of 
him and of the year 1812 they always seem a 
little ashamed.” 

Kutuzov later received some measure of 
honor when he was presented with the rarely 
awarded Order of St. George. But what is per- 
haps a much higher honor came to him after 
his death when Tolstoy enshrined him as one 
of the heroes of War and Peace, Sometimes the 
virtuous or truly honorable man, living in a 
bad society, goes without honor in his own time 
to be honored only by posterity. He may even 
be dishonored by a society which has contempt 
for virtue. Some times a man of indifferent char- 
acter and achievement, or even one who is 
actually base and ignoble, wins honor through 
cleverly simulating the possession of admirable 
traits. 

It seems appropriate to consider the propor- 
tion between a man’s intrinsic worth and the 
honor he receives. The distribution of honors 
raises questions of justice— in fact, it is thought 
to be one of the chief problems of distributive 
justice. For those who hold that honor and 
ifame are utterly distinct in principle, this is 
the clear mark of their difference. Justice docs 
not require that fame be proportionate to vir- 
tue. Though there is a sense in which fame may 
not be deserved, the qualities in a person which 
justify fame arc of a different order from those 
which honor should reward. Fame belongs to 
the great, the outstanding, the exceptional, 
without regard to virtue or vice. Infamy is 
fame no less than good repute. The great scoun- 
drel can be as famous as the great hero. Existing 
in the reputation a man has regardless of his 
character or accomplishments, fame docs not 


tarnish, as honor does, when it is unmerited. 
But for the same reason, &me is often lost as 
fortuitously as it is acquired. “Fame has no 
stability,” Aquinas observes; “it is easily ruined 
by false report. And if it sometimes endures, 
this is by accident.” 

The distinction between honor and fame is 
not acknowledged by those who ignore merit 
as a condition of praise. Machiavelli, for ex- 
ample, places fame— or, as he sometimes calls 
it, glory— in that triad of worldly goods which 
men want without limit and without relation 
to justice. Jf^the aim of life is to get al^ad in 
the world, money, fame, and power are the 
chief marks of success. A man is deemed i|o less 
successful if he acquires power by usurping it, 
or gains it by foul means rather than fair; so, 
too, if he becomes famous through chicanery or 
deception and counterfeits whatever form of 
greatness men are prone to praise. 

Along with riches, fame, says Machiavelli, is 
“the end which every man has before him.” 
This men seek to obtain by various methods; 
“one with caution, another with haste; one 
by force, another by skill; one by patience, 
another by its opposite; and each one succeeds 
in reaching the goal by a different method.” 
Some methods, he admits in another place, 
“may gain empire, but not glory,” such as “to 
slay fellow-citizens, to deceive friends, to be 
without faith, without mercy, without reli- 
gion.” Nevertheless, he declares: “Let a prince 
have the credit of conquering and holding a 
state, the means will always be considered hon- 
est, and he will be praised by everybody.” 

Because fame seems to be morally neutral, 
it replaces honor in the discussions of those who 
measure men in terms of success instead of vir- 
tue, duty, or happiness. Because it is morally 
neutral, it is the term used by those who wish 
to judge, not men, but the impression they 
make. What counts is the magnitude of that 
impression, not its correspondence with reality. 

To be famous is to be widely, not necessarily 
well, spoken of by one’s fellow men, now or 
hereafter. The man who stands above the herd, 
whose outlines are clear and whose deeds are 
memorable, takes his place among the famous 
of his time or of all times. Plutarch the moralist 
certainly docs not regard the men whose lives 
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he writes as paragons of virtue. On the con- 
trary, he plainly indicates that many of them 
arc examples of extraordinary depravity. But 
Plutarch the biographer treats them all as 
famous. He takes that as a matter of historic 
fact, not of moral judgment. Good or bad, they 
were acknowledged to be great men, leaders, 
figures of eminent proportions, engaged in 
momentous exploits. They were not all vic- 
torious. Few if any were successful in all that 
they attempted or were able to preserve what 
successes they achieved. But each ventured be- 
yond the pale of ordinary men; and each suc- 
ceeded at least in becoming a symbol of great 
deeds, a monument in human memory. 

The opposite of fame is anonymity. In Dan- 
te’s moral universe, only the Trimmers on the 
rim of Hell arc totally anonymous; neither good 
nor bad, they lack name and fame. Because 
they “lived without infamy and without 
praise,” Hell will not receive them, “for the 
damned would have some boast of them.” To 
them alone no fame can be allowed. Honor and 
glory belong only to the blessed, but the 
damned in the pits of Hell, by the record they 
left for men to revile, are as well remembered, 
and hence as famous, as the saints in Heaven. 

That men normally desire the esteem of their 
fellow men seems to be undisputed, “He must 
he of a strange and unusual constitution,” 
Locke writes, “who can content himself to live 
in constant disgrace and disrepute with his own 
particular society. Solitude many men have 
sought, and been reconciled to; but nobody 
that has the least thought or sense of a man 
about him, can live in society under the con- 
stant dislike and ill opinion of his familiars, 
and those he converses with. This is a burden 
too heavy for human sufferance.” 

A society of misanthropes, despising each 
other, is as unthinkable as an economy of 
misers. The social nature of man requires sym- 
pathy and fellow feeling, love and friendship, 
and all of these involve some measure of ap- 
proval based on knowledge or understanding. 
According to one theory, the highest type of 
friendship springs from mutual admiration, the 
respect which men have for one another. The 
^Id saying that “there is honor among thieves” 
*^ggests that even among bad men there is a 


desire to hold the approbation of those who 
share a common life. With this in mind ap- 
parently, William James describes fame and 
honor as a man’s “image in the eyes of his own 
‘set,’ which exalts or condemns him as he con- 
forms or not to certain requirements that may 
not be made of one in another walk of life.” 

Though Pascal regards “the pursuit of glory” 
as “the greatest baseness of man,” he must ad- 
mit that “it is also the greatest mark of his ex- 
cellence; for whatever possessions he may have 
on earth, whatever health and essential com- 
fort, he is not satisfied if he has not the esteem 
of men. He values human reason so highly that, 
whatever advantages he may have on earth, he 
is not content if he is not also ranked highly 
in the judgment of man. . . . Those who most 
despise men, and put them on a level with 
brutes, yet wish to be admired and believed 
by men, and contradict themselves by their 
own feelings.” 

But is this universal wish for the esteem of 
others a desire for honor or a desire for fame ? 
Does it make any difference to our conception 
of happiness whether we say that men cannot 
be happy without honor or that they cannot be 
happy unless they arc famous? 

Even those who do not distinguish be- 
tween honor and fame arc led by these ques- 
tions to discriminate between fame and in- 
famy. As we have already noted, fiime and 
infamy are alike, since both involve the noto- 
riety enjoyed by the outstanding, the excep- 
tional, the great, whether good or bad. If what 
men desire is simply to be known by others, 
and to have a kind of immortality through 
living on in the memory of later generations, 
then evil will serve as well as good repute. 
All that matters is the size of the reputation, 
and its vitality. But if the desire is for appro- 
bation or praise, good opinion alone will satisfy, 
and then the question becomes whether the 
object is fame or honor. Which docs lago have 
in mind when he says, “Good name in man and 
woman, dear my Lord, is the immediate jewel 
of their souls” ? 

Opposite answers seem to be determined by 
opposite views of human nature and human 
happiness. Those who, like Plato, think that 
virtue is an indispensable ingredient of happi- 
ness, include honor among the “good things” 
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Vhich the virtuous man will seek in the right 
way. Possession of good things by itself is not 
sufficient, Socrates says in the Euthydemus. A 
man must also use them and use them well, for 
**thc wrong use of a thing is far worse than 
the non-use.” Applied to honor, this would 
seem to mean that the virtuous man will not 
seek praise for the wrong reasons — either for 
that which is not praiseworthy in himself or 
from others whose lack of virtue disqualifies 
them from giving praise with honesty. The 
virtuous man will not^eek fame or be unhappy 
lacking it, for fame, like pleasure or wealth, 
can be enjoyed by bad men as well as good and 
be sought for wrong as well as right reasons or 
in the wrong as well as the right way. Virtue, 
according to the moralists, protects a man from 
the seductions of money, fame, and power — 
the things for which men undisciplined by vir- 
tue seem to have an inordinate desire. 

In the theory of virtue, honor, unlike fame, 
belongs only to the good and is always a good 
object, worthy of pursuit. Honor is, in fact, 
the object of two virtues which Aristotle de- 
fines in the Ethics, One of these virtues he calls 
“ambition,” and the Greek name for the other, 
which is literally rendered by “high-minded- 
ness,” is sometimes translated by the English 
word “magnanimity” and sometimes by 
“pride.” The Christian connotation of “pride” 
makes it a difficult word to use as the name for 
a virtue, but it can nevertheless be so used 
when it is understood to mean a justifiable de- 
gree of self-respect— not conceit but a middle- 
ground between undue self-esteem and in- 
ordinate self-deprecation. When the Aristo- 
telian names for these two vices are translated 
in English by “vanity” and “humility,” it is 
again necessary to point out that “humility” 
must be understood, not in its Christian sig- 
nificance as meaning the virtue of the truly re- 
ligious man, but rather as signifying an exag^ 
geiated meekness or pusillanimity. 

The difierence between pride and ambition 
lies in the magnitude of the other virtues they 
accompany and the scale of honor with which 
they are concerned. Both arc concerned with 
honor, which Aristotle calls “the greatest of 
external goods.” In both cases, “honor is the 
prize of virtue, and it is to the good that it is 
lendemd.” The proud man is one “who, being 


truly worthy of great things, also thinks himself 
worthy of them; for he who does so beyond his 
deserts is a fool, but no virtuous man is foolish 
or silly.” The proud man will be pleased “only 
by honors that are great and that are conferred 
by good men . . . Honor from casual people and 
on trifling grounds, he will utterly despise, 
since it is not this that he deserves.” 

Humility and vanity are, according to Aris- 
totle, the vices of defect and excess which occur 
when a man fails to be proud. The unduly 
humble man, underestimating his worth, does 
not seek the honor he deserves. The vain man, 
at the other extreme, overestimates himself and 
wants honor but of proportion to his qualities. 
Honor, like any other external good, “may be 
desired more than is right, or less, or from ' the 
right sources and in the right way. We blame 
both the over-ambitious man as aiming at honor 
more than is right and from the wrong sources, 
and the unambitious man as not willing to be 
honored even for noble reasons.” 

However words arc used, the point seems to 
be clear. It is possible for men to desire honor 
more than they should and less. It is also pos- 
sible for honor to be rightly desired. Honor de- 
sired to excess or in the wrong way may be 
called “fame,” even as the excessive desire for 
honor is sometimes regarded as the vice of 
ambition or an aspect of the sin of pride. The 
word “pride” seems to have both a good and 
a bad connotation. But the point remains that 
the difference between these two meanings of 
“pride,” like the difference between honor and 
fame, is understood by moralists in terms of vir- 
tue, and it is discounted by those who reject the 
relevance of virtue. 

Though honor may be regarded as inseparable 
from virtue in moral theory, certain political 
philosophers make its separation from virtue 
the principle of a type of government. 

In Plato’s Republic^ monarchy and aristoc- 
racy are defined in terms of the virtue of the 
rulers — either of the one wise man or of the 
excellent few. Government by the few is oli" 
garchy rather than aristocracy when wealth 
rather than virtue is the principle of their se- 
lection. Plato sees the possibility of an inter- 
mediate between these two which occurs as 
a kind of transitional form when aristocracy 
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tends to degenerate into oligarchy. He calls 
that intermediate “timocracy” and describes 
it as “a mixture of good and evil” in which the 
ruler is “a lover of power and a lover of honor, 
claiming to be a ruler, not because he is elo- 
quent, or on any ground of that sort, but be- 
cause he is a soldier and has performed feats of 
arms.” In such a state, he claims, “one thing, and 
one thing only, is predominantly seen— the 
spirit of contention and ambition; and these are 
due to the prevalence of the passionate or spir- 
ited clement.” In a timocracy, in other words, 
honor is divorced from virtue and wisdom and 
becomes the only qualification for public of- 
fice. 

With Montesquieu, the situation is quite re- 
versed. For him, virtue is absolutely requisite 
in popular government or democracy, and to a 
less extent in that other form of republic which 
he calls “aristocracy.” As virtue is necessary in 
a republic, so is honor in a monarchy. “Honor 
—that is, the prejudice of every person and 
rank — supplies the place of political virtue. A 
monarchical government supposes pre-eminen- 
ces and ranks, as likewise a noble descent. Since 
it is the nature of honor to aspire to preferments 
and titles, it properly placed in this govern- 
ment.” 

Though Montesquieu and Plato differ in 
their classification of the forms of government, 
they seem to agree that honor divorced from 
virtue is a counterfeit. Honor identified with 
ranks and titles, honor which moves individuals 
to serve the public good in order to promote 
their own interests, Montesquieu admits is a 
false honor, “but even this false honor is as use- 
ful to the public as true honor could possibly be 
to private persons.” Considering the laws of 
education characteristic of monarchical govern- 
ments, Montesquieu points out that it is not in 
colleges or academies, but in the world itself, 
which is the school of honor, that the subjects 
of monarchy are chiefly trained. “Here the 
actions of men are judged, not as virtuous, but 
as shining; not as just, but as great; not as rea- 
sonable, but extraordinary.” 

Heroism is discussed in the chapter on Cour- 
age, and the role of the hero— the leader or 
gieat man — in the chapter on History. Here 
we are concerned with iht hero in the esteem of 


his fellow men, the symbol of human greatness 
and the object, of human admiration. 

Honor, fame, and glory combine in various 
proportions to constitute the heroic figures of 
classical antiquity: honor, to the extent that 
none is without some virtue and each possesses 
certain virtues at least to a remarkable degree; 
feme, because they are the great among men, 
outstanding and well-known, godlike in their 
pre-eminence; and glory, almost in the theo- 
logical sense, inasmuch as the heroes celebrated 
by Homer and Virgil are beloved by the gods. 

It is not accidental that the central figure in 
the Greek tragedies is called a “hero,” since in 
the ancient view the tragic character must nec- 
essarily belong to a great man, a man of noble 
proportions, one who is “better than the ordi- 
nary man,” says Aristotle. If he also has some 
fault or flaw, it is a consequence of strength 
misused, not a mark of individual weakness. 
Such weakness as he has is the common frailty 
of man. 

In the modern world heroism and the heroic 
are more difficult to identify or define. We tend 
to substitute the notion of genius in considering 
the exceptionally gifted among men. Glory is 
dimly recognized and honor takes second place 
to feme. That portion of modern poetry which 
deals in heroes— as, for example, the tragedies 
and historical plays of Shakespeare — borrows 
them from, or models them on, legendary fig- 
ures. The great modern novels, counterparts of 
the epic poems of antiquity, portray excep- 
tional men and women without idealizing them 
to heroic stature. One of these novels, Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace^ seeks to deflate the feme of 
great men. They do not deserve even their 
reputation for great deeds, much less the honor 
owed the truly great. 

“If we assume as historians do that great men 
lead humanity to the attainment of certain 
ends . . . then it is impossible,” Tolstoy declares, 
“to explain the fects of history without intro- 
ducing the conceptions of chance and genius,^* 
But in Tolstoy’s opinion “the words chance and 
genius do not denote any really existing thing 
and therefore cannot be defined.” We can dis- 
pense with these meaningless words, he thinks, 
if we arc willing to renounce “our claim to dis- 
cern a purpose immediately intelligible to us” 
and adi^t “the ultimate purpose to be beyond 
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bur ken.** Then “not only shall we have no 
need to see exceptional ability in Napoleon and 
Alexander, But we shall be unable to consider 
them to be anything but like ordinary men, 
and we shall not be obliged to have recourse to 
chance for an explanation of those small events 
which made these people what they were, but 
it will be clear that all those small events were 
inevitable.** 

This view of history, with its emphasis on 
impersonal forces, finds another expression in 
Marxist theory. The machine and the proletari- 
at mass arc the heroes of history, or of the revo- 
lution. Yet the modern period is not without 
an opposite strain of thought. Machiavelli calls 
for a great man, a hero, to become the “libera- 
tor** of Italy, “who shall yet heal her wounds 
and put an end to the ravaging and plundering 
of Lombardy, to the swindling and taxing of the 
kingdom and of Tuscany, and cleanse those 
sores that for long have festered.*’ His maxims 
for the prince may be read, not merely as ad- 
vice for getting and holding power, but as pre- 
paring for an heroic effort in which the prince’s 
power and fame will be used for liberty. The 
great man has the historic mission of a pioneer, 
not the role of a puppet. 

Even in the Renaissance, however, Machia- 
vclli is answered by Montaigne, who prizes 
moderation too much to praise heroism more 
than a little. Comparing Socrates and Alex- 
ander, Montaigne places all of the latter’s ac- 
tions under the maxim, “Subdue the world,” 
whereas Socrates, he says, acts on the principle 
that it is wise “to carry on human life conform- 
ably with its natural condition.” To Montaigne, 
“the virtue of the soul does not consist in flying 
high, but in walking orderly; its grandeur does 
not exercise itself in grandeur, but in medi- 
ocrity.** 

The mediaeval Christian conception of hero- 
ism centers on the practice of heroic virtue, by 
which the theologian defines sanctity. In the 
calendar of saints, there is every type of spirit- 
ual excellence, but all alike— -martyrs, virgins, 
confessors, doctors— are regarded as having, 
with God*s grace, superhuman strength. The 
saints not only perform acts of exemplary per- 
fection; they are godlike men in their exemp- 
tion from the frailties of human flesh. 

The heroes of antiquity also wear an aspect 


of divinity, but, like Achilles, each has a weak- 
ness in his armor. Moreover, the heroes of the 
Iliads the Odyssey^ and the Aenetd are men of 
overweening pride. They are relentlessly jeal- 
ous of their honor. They strive not so much for 
victory as for the due meed of honor which is 
its fruit. Nothing grieves them so much as to 
have their deeds go unrequited by abundant 
praise. In the contribution made by this love of 
praise to the growth of the Roman empire, 
Augustine sees the providential working of 
God. In order that that empire “might over- 
come the grievous evils which existed among 
other nations,” he writes, God “purposely 
granted it to such men as, for the sake of honor, 
and praise, and glory, consulted well for their 
country, in whose glory they sought their own, 
and whose safety they did not hesitate to prefer 
to their own, suppressing the desire of wealth 
and many other vices for this one vice, namely, 
the love of praise.” 

To Augustine, however, this glory found in 
human praise is far removed from the true 
glory. It is, in fact, a sin. “So hostile is this vice 
to pious faith,” he writes, “if the love of glory 
be greater in the heart than the fear or love of 
God, that the Lord said, ‘How can ye believe, 
who look for glory from one another, and do not 
seek the glory which is from God alone ?’ ” 

The Christian hero, consequently, seeks not 
his own glory, but the glory of God, and in 
contrast to the pagan hero, he is great, not in 
pride, but in humility. His model is seen in the 
Apostles, who, according to Augustine, “amidst 
maledictions and reproaches, and most grievous 
persecutions and cruel punishments, were not 
deterred from the preaching of human salva- 
tion. And when . . . great glory followed them 
in the church of Christ, they did not rest in 
that as in the end of their virtue, but referred 
that glory itself to the glory of God . . . For 
their Master had taught them not to seek to 
be good for the sake of human glory, saying, 
‘Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men to be seen of them* . . . but ‘Let 
your works shine before men, that they may see 
your good deeds, and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven.’ ” 

The word “glory” in its theological connota- 
tion thus has a meaning distinct from, and even 
opposed to, the sense in which it is sometimes 
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used as a synonym for “fame.” In the liturgy 
of the church, the psalms and hymns (especially 
those of the doxology which sing the gloria 
Patri and the gloria in excelsis Deo) render unto 
God the homage which is due His infinite good- 
ness, the reflexive splendor of which is the di- 
vine glory. As in the strict moral sense honor on 
the human plane is due to virtue alone, so in a 
strict theological sense glory belongs only to 
God. 

Strictly, God’s glory cannot be increased by 
human recognition. Yet every act of religious 
devotion is said to redound to the greater glory 
of God and to diffuse His glory among creatures 
through the divinity they acquire when they 
love God and are beloved by Him. God is “all 
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fullness in Himself and the height of all per- 
fection”; nevertheless, Montaigne writes, “His 
name may be augmented and increased by the 
blessing and praise we attribute to His exterior 
works.” 

According to Dante, “the glory of Him who 
moves everything penetrates through the uni- 
verse, and is resplendent in one part more and 
in another less.” In his journey through Para- 
dise, he beholds the saints whom God loves es- 
pecially, each with a distinct degree of glory 
according to the proximity with which he ap- 
proaches the presence of God. Their halos and 
aureoles, in the imagery of Christian art, are 
the symbols of the glory in which they are 
bathed as in reflected light. 
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569d-570a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk iv, 
104b-109a,c; bk v, llOc-lllc 

53 James: Psychology, 211a'212a 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 407 b- 409 c passim / Ego 
and Id, 707 c 

2d. Honor or fame as a mode of immortality 

Old Testament: Psalms, 72:17— (D) Psalms, 
71:17 / Proverbs, 10:7 / Ecclesiastes, 2:16 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 4:1-2; 8:9-13 
—(D) OT, Booli of Wisdom, 4:1-2; 8:9-13 / 
Ecclesiastictis, 37:26; 39:9-11; 44:8-15; 46:11- 
12— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 37:29; 39:12-15; 
44:8 15; 46:13-15 / I Maccabees, 3:1-7— (D) 
OT, I Mackabees, 3:1-7 / II Maccabees, 6:21- 
^i—(D) OT, II Machabees, 6:21-31 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk ix ( 307 - 429 J 60b-61c; bk 
xii [ 290 - 328 ] 85b-c; BK XXII [ 289 - 305 ] 158b / 
Odyssey, bk xxiv [ 191 - 202 ] 319a 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [683-684] 
34 c 

5 Sophocles: Philoctetes [1408-1444] 194d<' 
195a, c 

6 Thucydides War, BKii,398a-c 

7 Plato: Symposium, 166b-167a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 10 [ 1100 * 10 - 31 ] 
345c-d / Politics, bk v, ch io [ 1312 * 23 - 39 ] 514d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 19, 126b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect io 261d- 
262a; bk iv, sect 3, 263d; sect 19 265a; 
sect 33 266c-d; sect 35 266d; sect 48 267d- 
268a; bk vi, sect 18 275d; bk vii, sect 6 
280b; sect 34 282a; bk viii, sect 21 287a; 
sect 44 289a; bk ix, sect 30 294b-c; bk x, 
SECT 34 301a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk 1 [450-465] 115b 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 125b 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk 1 , 195b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, hi [22-69] 
4 b-d; IV 5 c- 7 a; vi [76-93] 9 a-b; xiii [31-78] 
18 b-c; XVI [1-90] 22 c> 23 b; xxxii [i]-xxxiii 
[9] 47 c- 49 c; purgatory, xi [73-117] 69 c- 70 a; 
paradise, IX [37-63] 119 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 77a-b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk xi, 
Slad 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 112d>113a; 267 a-b; 
301b'C; 304d'306a 

27 Shakespeare: Sonnets, lv 594C'd; Lxy 
596a'b; lxxxi 598C'd 
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(2. UmNurandJame in the l^e the mdhidnuL 
2d, Honor or fame as a mode of immor^ 
taiity.) 

28 Harvey: Circulation of the Bloody 312C'd 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 226d-228d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 27d'28c; 
29a*^b; 36a-c; 72c-73a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 148 201a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 535a'536a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 273b; 274d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 94a'b; 219d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 494b,d>495a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 428 b- 429 a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 57(l'58a; 163d [fh 4] 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part lu, par 348 
llld / Philosophy of History, part i, 211d- 
212c; 2S5b'd; part ii, 274a-275a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 11 [9981-9982] 243a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, epilogue, 
408 a'C 

20,^ Honor as the pledge of friendship: the 
codes of honor among social equals 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i 3a<9a,c; bk ix 57a-64a,c 

5 Euripides: Alcestis [509-604] 241c-242b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 31d'32a; bk hi, 
91d'92b; bk v, 183b-c; bk vi, 191a'b 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk 11, 396c'd 

7 Plato: Symposium, 152b'd; 154d'155a / 
Apology, 205d'206a / Crito, 213d>214b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk iv, ch 6 373d-374b; 
bk viii, ch 8 [1159*13-26] 411b; ch 14 415d- 
416d; bk IX, ch 2 [1165*15-35] 418a-b; ch 8 
[1168*28-34] 421d'422a; [ii69*i2-**2] 422d> 
423a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 22, 169b- 
170a; bk iv, ch 2 223d-224b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q 25, 
A I, rep 2 501b'502a 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk iv, stanza 
63-64 96b-97a; stanza 206 115b; stanza 21 i- 
212 116a; STANZA 231-239 118b-119b; bk v, 
stanza 235-244 151a-152a / Knight's Tale 
174a-211a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xvii, 24a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 125b-126b; 181d-183c 

26 Shakespeare: Two Gentlemen of Verona, act 
IV, SC I 245b-246b 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act hi, 
sc II [165-212] 121d-122b / Timon of Athens, 
ACT III, sc II [71-94] 404c-d; sc iii [27-42] 
405b; ACT IV, sc i 409c-d; sc iii [249-305] 
413c-414a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part 1, 8c-10b; 
71 c- 73 a; 120 b- 134 b 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
xxviii, SECT 10-13 230b'231c 

36 Swift: Cullwer, part ii, 70b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 313 d' 314 d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 90 b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 389b'd 


It to 3a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
207 69b-c; par 253 79a-c; additions, 130 
137c-d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 317a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 15b-16a; bk 
II, 72d-74a; bk iv, 173d-179a; bk vi, 241c- 
242b; bk viii, 328a-c; bk x, 442c-443b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
153d-lS7b 

53 James: Psychology, 189b-191a 

3 * The social realization of honor and fame 

3 ^. The reaction of the community to its good 
or great men 

Old Testament: Genesis, 41:14-45 / Joshua, 
9:8-11— Josue, 9:8-11 / Judges, 8:35*-9:2o 
/ / Samuel, i8:6-8— (D) 7 Kings, 18:6-8 / 
// Samuel, 1:17-27— (D) II Kings, 1:17*27 / 
I Kings, 4:30-34; 10— (D) /// Kings, 4:30^34; 
10/7 Chronicles, 14:17— (£>) 7 Paralipomenon, 
14:17 / 77 Chronicles, 9:1-28— (£)) 77 Patali 
pomenon, 9:1-28 / Esther, 6 / Job, 16:20-17:6; 
19:9-21; 29-30 / Proverbs, 10:7; 20:7; 22:1; 
31:10-31 esp 31:23, 31:28, 31:31 / Ecclesiastes, 
10:5-7 / Isaiah, 9:15— (D) Isaias, 9:15 

Apocrypha: Judith, 8; 15:7-16:25— (D) OT, 
Judith, 8; 15:8-16:31 / Wisdom of Solomon, 
4:1-2— (D) OT, Bool{ of Wisdom, 4:1-2 / 
Ecclesiasticus, 10:19-20,24; 37:26; 39:1-11; 44- 
50 esp 44:1-15— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 10:23- 
24,27; 37:29; 39:1-15; 44-50 esp 44:1-15 / 
Susanna, 4— (D) OT, Daniel, 13:4/7 Mac- 
cabees, 3:1-9; 5:63-64; 9:19-21; 10:59-65; 
13:25-30; 14:4-49— (D) OT, 7 Machabees, 
3:1-9; 5:63-64; 9:19-21; 10:59-65; 13:25-30; 
14:4-49 

New Testament: Matthew, 4:23-25; 9:30-31; 
13:53-58 / Marl{, 1 :27-28; 6:1-6 / Lul^, 4:14- 
30.36-37 »' 5-15/ John, 4:44 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk x [203-217] 67a-'b; bk xxiii- 
XXIV 161a'179d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 99a'113a,c esp 
[31-57] 99b-d, [463-511] lOSC'd, [1187-1221] 
llOb'C / Antigone [683-704] 137a-b / Ajax 
143a>155a,c esp [430-480] 146d-147b, [1047- 
1421] 152a'155a,c 

5 Euripides: Hecuba [299-331] 355b'C 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 14a-d; bk 11, 85d- 
86b; BK III, lOlC'd; 122a'd; 123c-d; bk iv, 
134d-135b; 136a-c; bk vi, 192c; 195d-196c; 
198a'199a; 211a; bk vii, 233d-234b; 248d; 
bk VIII, 282c-283a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 383d' 
384a; bk ii, 395c-399a esp 395c-d, 399a; bk 
V, 484c-485c; bk vi, 513b'd 

7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 362a'b; 366C'367b; 
bk vii, 401b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk iv, ch 3-4 370b'372d; 
BK viii, ch 14 [ii63**5-i3] 416 a>c / Politics^ 
bk II, ch 7 [1267*12-17] 462 d / Rhetoric, bk h 
ch 5 [i36i*25-'>3J 601 d< 602 a 



ia to ib CaAPtER 35; 

12 AvKKUVSt Meditations, uc nr, sect 3 , 263d 

13 ViRou,: Aeneid, bk i [142-156] 107a! [450-465] 
115b 

14 Plutarch: Thmistocles, 95b-c;97b'd / Ca- 
millust ll 7 a’C / Fatius 141a-154a,c esp 149b'C 
/ Akibiades 155b,d>174d csp 161d-162b, 
165c'd / CorioUmus, 177b-179c / Thnoleon, 
212c-213d / Aemilius Paulus^ 226c>229c / 
PelopidaSy 245a>d / Marcellus^ 256b-d / Aris- 
tides^ 265c-266b / Flamininus^ 309a'b; 310b / 
Sertorius, 464a-c / Pompey, 499a>b / 

598d-601a / Ca/o Younger^ 624a'625b; 
637a'C / CicerOf 712d'713b / Demetrius^ 
737b-d 

15 Tacitus: Armais^ bk ii, 33c; 41c-d; 43c-44a; 

BK III, 45a'46b; 60d; bk iv, 73b-d; bk xiv, 
153d-155a 

18 Augustine: City of God^ bk v, ch 12, 218b'C; 

CH 15 220d<221a; ch i7>i 8 221b'224b 

19 Aquinas: Sutnma Theologica^ part i-ii, q 2, 

A 2 616d-617b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy y hell, iv [64-147] 6 or 
7a; purgatory, viii [121-139] 65c-d; xi [73- 
117] 69c-70a; paradise, xvi [16-154] lioa- 
132a; xvii [46-142] 132c'133c 

23 Machiavelh: Princey ch xviii, 25d>26a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathany part i, 73b-c; 75a-b 

25 Montaigne: EssaySy 181d'183a; 445c-446a 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar y act 1, sc 1 [37- 
65J 568d'569a; act v, sc v 595a'596a,c csp 
[68-81] S96a,c 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and CressidUy act hi, 
sc in [175--233] 124b>125a / Coriolanus 351a- 
392a, c csp act i, sc ix 359c-360c, act ii, sc 1 
[134-247] 362b'363c, sc ii-iii 364a'369a / 
Timon of AthenSy act hi, sc v 406d'408a 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixotey part 1, 65c-68b 

30 Bacon: Advancement ofLeamingy 20b-c 

32 Milton: Areopagiticay 383a 

33 Pascal: PensSeSy 337 232b-233a 

36 Swift: Gulliver , part i, 28b; part hi, 119a- 
121b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones y 54d-55a; 313d-314d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality y 360a-362d passim, esp 
360b-c / Political Economyy 374d-375b / Social 
Contracty bk iv, 434a 

40 GiibibOii\DeclineandFally 2Sh’29h'y9%Oi\ 219d' 
220a; 298b; 381b-d 

41 Gibbon. Decline and Fatty 318b'319b 

42 Kant: Judgementy 504a-b 

43 Federalist: number 57 , 177a-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 278c'279a; 298b'299a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, xia; 8 a-c; 383c; 479a-d; 
498c-499a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Eighty part hi, par 348 
llld / Philosophy of History, intro, 167a- 
168a; part h, 262a-c; 272c-273a; 280b- 281a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ion-1021] 25b-26a 

48 Melville: Moby DicJ(y 79a-82b; 84b-85a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk iv, 171c-173d; 

BK viii, 338c-d; bk xih, 578b; 582a-584b; bk 
XV, 619c-621b; 629b-c 


HONOR 741 

^ba Tha coadidons of hoaot or ikm» and the 
causes of dishonor or infamy 

Old Testament: Joshua, 6:27— (D) Josue, 6:27 
/ Judges, 5 / / Samuel, 18:6-8— (D) / Kings, 
18:6-8 / / Kings, 10— (Z>) III Kings, 10 / 1 
Chronicles, 29:12— (D) 7 ParaUpomenon, 29:12 
/ 7/ ChronkieSy 9:1-28— (D) 77 ParaUpomenon, 
9:1-28 / Proverbs, 3:16; 4:8,18; 8:18; 14:28; 
31:23,25,28-31 / Ecclesiastes, i:ii; 2:16; 7:1 
—(D) Ecclesiastes, i:ii; 2:16; 7:2 / Isaiah, 
14:20— (D) Isaias, 14:20/ Jeremiah, 9:23-24 
—(D) Jeremiasy 9:23-24 

Apocrypha: Judith, 8:8— (D) OT, Judith, 8:8 / 
Wisdom of Solomon, 3:16-17; 4:1-8; 8:9-10 — 
(D) OT, Boo^ of Wisdom, 3:16-17; 4:1-8; 

/ Ecclesiastkus, 1:19; 10:5; 10:19-11:2; 
37:26; 44:1-15— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 1:24; 
10:5; 10:23-11:2; 37:29; 44:1-15 / 7 Macca- 
bees, 2:50-51— (Z)) OT, 7 Machabeesy 2:50-51 

New Testament: Acts, 21:26-40 / Romans, 
14:15-18 / 77 Corinthians, 10:8-18; 11:16-30 / 

7 Thessalonians, 1:6-10 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk 1 3a-9a,c; bk hi 19a'23d; 
BK VI [312-3581 43b-d; [503-529] 45b'd; bk 
IX 57a'64a,c esp [307-429] 66b'61c; bk x [102- 
130] 66a>b; bk xii [290-328] 85b>c; bk xxii 
I99-130] 156b-c; [289-305] 158b 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [1011-1084] 
38b>39a,c 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 99a>113a,c csp 
b*-57l 99b'd, [463-511] 103C'd, [1187-1221] 
llOb'C / Antigone [163-210] 132c-d; [441-525] 
134d'135c / Ajax 143a-155a,c csp [430-480] 
146d'147b, [1047-1421] 152a-155a,c 

5 Euripides : Rhesus [149-203] 204c-205a / Sup- 
pliants [857-917] 266a-'b / Hecuba [251-257] 
355a; [299-331) 355b-c 

6 Herodotus : History, bk ii, 70c-d; 76a'b; 
85d'86b; bk hi, 93c; bk iv, 134d-135b; bk v, 
160d'161a; 168d'169a; bk vi, 206d-207a; 
BK vii, 231d; 233d'234b; 248d; 257a; 257c; ^ 
BK IX, 303C'304a; SOSa^c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 350b; 
BK H, 395d'396a; 398d'399a; 402C'd; 403c- 
404a; bk hi, 427a-c; bk vi, 513a-d 

7 Plato: Laches, 27b-d; 31a-c / Symposnm, 
152d-153b; 154d'155a / Apology, 205d-206a / 
Republk, BK I, 296c-d; bk v, 366c-367b; 
370b’C; BK VIII, 405d-406a; bk ix, 422a / 
Laws, BK 111, 673d 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk h, ch ii [ii5'*l2-35] 
161dd62a,c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk iv, ch 3-4 370b-372d 
/ Politics, BK V, CH 10 [i3i2*23-39] 514d / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 5 [1361*27-34] 601d; ch 9 
608c-611c; bk 11, ch 11 [1388*28-^28] 635b- 
636a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [ 1105 - 
1135 ] 75c-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk xv, sect 3 , 263d; 
BK vii, sect 34 282a 
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( 3 * The social realixatwn of boner and fame, 3h. 
The conditions of honor or fame and the 
causes of dishonor or infamy^ 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [ 441 - 493 ] 115a416b; 
[ 561 - 568 ] 118b; BK IX [ 590 - 620 ] 295a'b 

14 Plutarch: Camillus, 117a-c / Fabius 141a- 
154a, c csp 149b-c / Alcibiades 155b,d'174d 
csp 172b / Alcibiades-Coriolanus^ 194a-195a,c 
/ Aemilius Paulus, 224d'229c / Pelopidas^ 
243c-244b / Marcellus-Pelopidas^ 262d / Aris- 
tides, 264a-d; 26Sc-d / Cimon, 392d-393b / 
Nicias, 425c-d / Agesilaus, 497a- b / Pompey, 
509d-5l0a / Caesar, 598d-601a / Phocion, 
604b,d-605d / Cato the Younger, 637a-c / Agis, 
648b,d-649b / Cteomenes, 659d-660a / 
712d-713b / Demetrius, 737b-d / Z)w«, 784a-b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, 16d-17a; bk 11 , 33c; 
41c-d; BK III, 60d'61a; bk iv, 72d-73d; bk xi, 
101 c- 102 a; bk xv, 169a / Histories, bk ii, 226d- 
228a; bk hi, 248b-c; 259c-260a; bk iv, 289d- 
290a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch 12-20 216d- 
226a passim 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 2 , 
A A 2-3 616d-618a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
73 , A 10 , ANs 128a-d; part ii-ii, q 25 , a i, 
REP 2 501b-502a; q 43 585a-592d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, hi [ 22 - 69 ] 
4b-d; VI [ 76 - 93 ] 9a-b; vii [ 1 - 66 J 9C'10b; xiii 
[ 31 - 78 ] 18b-c; XVI [ 1 - 90 ] 22c-23b; xxiv [ 43 - 
60 ] 35a'b; xxxii [i]-xxxiii [ 9 ] 47c-49c; pur- 
gatory, VIII [ 121 - 139 ] 65C'd; XI [ 73 - 117 ] 69c- 
70a; PARADISE, xvi [ 16 - 154 ] 130a'132a; xvii 
[ 46 - 142 ] 132c-133c 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, par 10 , 500a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch viii 12d-14c csp 
13b-c; ch xiv-xix 21b-30a; ch xx, 30d; ch 
XXI 31d-33a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 74c-75b; part ii, 
146d; part iv, 261c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 7a-d; 103c-104d; 112 d- 
113d; 126b-127c; 130b-d; 302b-306a; 314c- 
316a; 390c-391c; 445a-446a; 450c-453c; 495d- 
496d 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry VI, act i, sc h 36b- 
37c / Richard II, act v, sc ii [1-40] 346b-d / 
Henry V, act iv, sc i [247-301] 554a-c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act iv, sc iv [ 46 - 66 ] 
59b-c / Troilus and Cressida, act 11 , sc ii 
113c-115d; ACT III, sc iii [ 74 - 233 ] 123b'125a / 
Coriolanus, act ii, sc 1 [ 220 - 275 ] 363b-364a; 
ACT HI, sc ii-iii 373c-377a; act iv, sc vh [ 27 - 
57] 384c-d / Henry VIII, act hi, sc ii [ 350 - 
458] 572C'573d / Sonnets, xxv 590a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 227a- 
228d; 303a-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 83c; 92a'b 

32 Milton : Lycidas [ 64 - 84 ] 29a-b / Paradise Lost, 

BK II [ 430 - 456 ] 120b-121a / Samson Agonistes 
[ 960 - 996 ] 360b-361a 


33 Pascal: PensSes, 319-324 229b-230b; 337 
232b-233a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 15b-16b; part hi, 
119a-121b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 9a-d; 38b; 146c-147a; 
223d-224b; 308a-310a; 313d-314d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 360a-362d esp 362b'd 
/ Political Economy, 372d; 374d-375b / Social 
Contract, bk iv, 434b'435a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 354c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 2 a; 3a; 92a; 435a- 
436b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 27c'29a; 31b, d- 
32c; 68 a-b; 71b,d; 176c-d; 209d; 494b, d- 
495d; 504c-505c 

43 Federalist: number 68 , 206b-c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 452c-453a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 62b-c; 124d-125d; 140b- 
141a; 160\r, 189d-190b; 194c-195a; 197c; 
198b-d; 250d'251a; 256d; 299a-b; 412b-d; 
479a-d; 498c-499a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 244 
77c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 3734 - 3763 ] Ola-b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 79a-82b; 84b-85a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk iv, 170d-171c; 

173d-179a esp 177d-178a; bk v, 204a-205b; 
228b'234a; bk vi, 247a-c; 250c; bk viii, 304c; 
338c-d; bk xhi, 582a-584b; bk xiv, 610c- 
611c; bk XV, 619C'621b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Us Discontents, 767a 

4. Honor in the political community and in 
government 

4a, Honor as a principle in the organization of 
the state: timocracy and monarchy 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xh [ 290 - 328 ] 85b-c 
7 Plato: Symposium, 152b'd / Republic, bk 
VIII, 402b-405c 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk v, ch 10 [i 3 io'’ 4 o- 
1311 *^) 513b; bk vii, ch 2 [i 324 ^ 2 -i 325 ® 7 J 
528c-529a 

14 Plutarch: Themistocles, 99b-c / Lysander^ 
Sulla, 387d-388a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch 12 , 218d- 
219b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 74b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 181d-182c 

26 Shakespeare: Richard II, act iv, sc i [ 162 - 
334 ] 343b-345a; act v. sc ii [ 1 - 40 ] 346b'd 

27 Shakespeare: Coxiolanus, act hi, sc i [ 142 - 
161 ] 370d-371a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 120 a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, 11 c- 
12b; BK IV, 13b,d-15a; bk v, 32d; bk viii» 
53b-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326b-327a; 360a-362d 
passim, esp 360a-361a / Political Economy^ 
375a-b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 630b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81c-d; 317 b- 318 b 



^hto\c Chapter 35; 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par 273, 
91c-d / Philosophy of History, part h, 262R'C; 
PART IV, 334b'C 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 241C'242b 

4h, The scale of honor in the organization of 
the state: the just distribution of honors 

New Testament: Romans, 13:7 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i [1-510] Sa-Sb; bk ix 57a' 
64a, c; bk xir [290-328] 85b-c 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [1011-1084] 
38b-39a,c 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [162-210] 132c>d / Ajax 
143a-l55a,c csp [430-480] 146d-147b, [1047- 
1421] 152a-155a,c 

5 Euripides: Hecuba [299"33i] 355b-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 85a; bk vi, 194d- 
195b 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 395d' 
399a; bk hi, 427a-c; bk viii, 587a-b 

7 Plato: Republic, bk i, 305d-306b; bk v, 366d- 
367a / Laws, bk hi, 673d'674b; bk iv, 
683b-c; bk v, 686d-688a; bk vi, 699d'700b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 2 [ino*»3o-34] 
378b; CH 3 [1131*24-29] 378d; ch 6 [ii34‘»i-7i 
382b; bk vhi, ch 14 [ii63'’5-i3] 416a, c / 
Politics, bk I, ch 12 [1259^5-8] 454a; bk ii, ch 
7 [1266^36- i267*2]462c; [1267*37-41] 463b; ch 
9 [i27o’''i8-25l 466d-467a; ch ii [i 273*32-‘>7] 
469d-470a; bk hi, ch 5 [i278“35~39l 475c; 
CH 10 [1281*29-34] 479a; ch 13 481b-483a; 
bk v, ch 2 [i 302*1 6 |-ch 3 [1302^20] 503b- 
504a; ch 4 [1304*17-38] 505d-506a; ch 8 
[1308*8-11] 510a; [i3o8**io-i7] 510d; [1309*13- 
15] 511b; CH 12 [i3i6‘*2i-24] 519d; bk vii, ch 
14 [1332^42-1333*16] 537d-538a / Athenian 
Constitution, ch 12, par i 557b-c 

14 Plutarch: Pompey, 505a-c / Cato the Young- 
er, 636d-637c 

15 Tacitus : Annals, bk xi, 105d-107b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch 12, 
218b-c 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xxi, 32d'33a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 73b-c; 74b-c; 75b- 
76b; part 11, 103c-d; 104b; 146d; 156c 

25 Montaigne* Essays, 181d'183a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [430-45^1 ^^Ob- 
121a / Areopagitica, 383a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 305 228a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 15b-16b; 28a-b; part 
III, 119a-121b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk in, lie- 
12b; bk V, 23c-25c; 31a-b; bk xi. 71d-72a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326b-327a; 358b-c; 
360a-362d passim, csp 360b, d [fn i] / Social 
Contract, bk hi, 408c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 17a-b; 240c-2^ 
esp 240c-241b, 244b-c; 24Sd-247a passim; 
501c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 39d; 81c-d; 317b- 
318b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 444c-445a 


HONOR 743 

43 Articles of Confederation: vi [87-93] 6b 
43 Constitution of the U.S.: article i, sect 
9 [289-295] 14a 

43 Federalist: number 84, 252a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 141a; 197c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 206 
68d-69b; par 319, 106b-c / Philosophy of 
History, part i, 222a-224a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [10,849-976] 264a- 
267a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(y 1088-1 12a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk hi, 131c-135c; 
BK V. 206b-c; 228b-234a; bk vi, 241c-242b; 
250c 

4c. Honor as a political technique: the uses of 
praise, prestige, public opinion 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk x [60-71] 65d 

5 Euripides: Hecuba [251-257] 355a; [299-331] 
355b-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 395d- 
399a; bk hi, 427a-c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk i, 305d'306b; bk vi, 
377a-379c / Laws, bk vii, 730d-731d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 12 [i259**5-8] 
454a; bk h, ch ii [i27^*32-'^7] 469d-470a; bk 
III, ch 5 [1278*35-39] 475c; bk v, ch 8 
[1308^10-20] 510d; CH II [1315*4-24] 517d- 
518a; bk vii, ch 2 [i324'»io-23) 528c-d / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 9 608c-611c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [142-156] 107a; [450- 
465] 115b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 45c-46b / Alcibiades, 
165c-d / Caesar, 598d-599b / Cleomenes, 659d- 
660a 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk i, 209d-210b 
23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xxi, 32d-33a; ch 

XXII, 33c 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part ii, 146d; 156c 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 181d-183a; 306a-d 
27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act hi, 
sc III [38-241] 122d-125a 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 15b-16b; part hi, 
119a'121b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, 11c- 
12b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 358b'C; 360a-362d pas- 
sim, csp 360a'b / Political Economy, 375a-b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk iv, 269d- 
270d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 4d; 644d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81c-d; 317b-318b 

43 Federalist: number 57, 177b-c; number 68, 
206b-c; number 72, 217a-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 124d; 127b-c; 141a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 318 
105b; additions, 186 149b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [10,849-976] 264a- 
267a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk iv, 170d-173d; 
BK V, 204c-205b; 228c-d; 230b; 232a-233b; 
BK VI, 241C'242b; bk ix, 366d-367b 
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5. HonQr» fame, and tlie heroic 

4 Homer; Iliad 3a'179d 

6 Herodotus: History^ bk n, 70c-d; bk ix, 
293C-294C 

6 TwscYTiiD'EsiPeloponnesian War^ bk ii, 395d<- 
399a 

7 Plato: Cratylus^ 92c-‘93a / Republic^ bk v, 
366d'367a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk iv, ch 3-4 370b'372d 
14 Plutarch: Theseus lad 5a, c esp 2c>3b 
21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, hi [22-69] 
4b-d; IV Sc-7a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 77c-d 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 181d-183a 
32 Milton: Samson 339a-378a esp [ 23 - 

67 ] 340a'341a, [ 164 - 175 ] 343a'b, [ 340 - 372 ] 
347a-b, [ 521 - 540 ] 351a'b, [ 667 - 709 ] 3S4a- 
3S5a, [ 1065 - 1300 ] 362b>368a, [ 1334 - 1362 ] 
368b-369a 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 373c-374a 
41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 31b,d'32c 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 89b'd; bk hi, 
131cd35c; 146dd47c; 150a-164a,c; bk vi, 
2S0c; BK IX, 344b'346a; 366d'367b; bk x, 
442C'443b; bk xv, 619C'621b 
53 James: Psychology, 826a'827a 

Honor as a motivation of heroism 

4 Homer: lUad, bk i 3a'9a,c; bk hi [ 139 - 160 ] 
20c; bk V [ 520 - 532 ] 35c; bk vi [ 440 - 465 ] 
44c-d; bk vih [ 130 - 156 ] 52c; bk ix 57a-64a,c; 
BK XII [ 290 - 328 ] 85b<c; BK xxii [ 99 - 130 ] 
156b-c; [ 289 - 305 ] 158b 

5 Sophocles: Ajax [ 430 - 480 ] 146d-147b 

5 Euripides; Heracleidae [i-ii] 248a; [ 484 - 596 ] 
252C'253b / Suppliants [ 857 - 917 ] 266a-b / 
Hecuba [ 343 - 383 J 355d'356a; [ 482 - 603 ] 357a> 
358a / Heracles Mad [ 275 - 311 ] 367C'd / Phoe^ 
nician Maidens [ 991 - 1030 ] 387a>b 

5 Aristophanes; Knights [ 565 - 598 ] 477a-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vh, 226b'’C; 234a'b; 
255C'd; bk ix, 291c>292a 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk h, 395d' 
399a esp 397d'398c; 402C'404a; bk v, 484a-c; 
BK VH, 556b' d 

7 Plato: Symposium, 152b-d; 166bd67a / 
Apology, 205d'206a / Republic, bk v, 366c- 
367b / Laws, bk i, 651a-652a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch 6-9 361a'364b; 
BK IV, ch 3 370b-372b passim, esp [1123^31- 
33] 370d, [ii24*»7-9] 371b-c / Politics, bk v, 
CH 10 [1312*24-39] 514d 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [441-493] 115a-116b; bk 
X {276-286] 309b'310a; bk xi [376-444] 338b- 
340a; bk xii [650-696] 371b-372b 

14 Plutarch: Theseus, 2c-9a esp 3a-b, 3d / 
Romulus-Theseus, 30a-b / Poplicola, 83b-84a 
/ Coriolanus, 175d'176b / Pehpidas, 238b- 
239c / Flamininus, 302b / Alexander 540b,d- 
576d esp 542a-d, 553b-c / Caesar, 583b'585d; 
599 b*d / Caut the Younger 620a-648a,c 


18 Tacitus; Armais, bk lii, 49d; bk xvi, 180d- 
183a; 183d-184a / Histories, bk i, 195a-b; bx 
II, 226d-228a; bk hi, 248b-c; 256b^ 

IS Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch 12 21€d- 
219b 

22 Chaucer; Troilus and Cressida, bk 1, stanza 
68-70 10a / Knight's Tale [859-1029] 174a-177a 

26 Shakespeare: 1st Henry IV, acti, sc hi [194- 
208] 439d / Henry V, act iv, sc hi [16-67] 
555d'556b / Julius Caesar, act i, sc ii [84-96] 
570b; ACT V, sc v [68-81] 596a,c 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act n, 
sc II 113c-115d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote esp part i, 82c-d, 
122d-123a, 147b'C, 190d-191d, parth, 203a'b, 
227b-d, 256a-d, 280b-c 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 800 328a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 437d'438c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 3a-b; 92a-h; 936- 
94b; 217d-220d esp 219C'220d; 370b-d; 
376a-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 324c-325a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 326b'327d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 452c-453a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 189 
149d / Philosophy of History, intro, 166b- 
168a; 184b-d; part iv, 341a-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(, 45b-46a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 322c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 21d-22b; bk 
II, 77c-81b; 89b-d; 97c-106d; bk hi, 146d- 
147c; 150a-164a,c; bk ix, 366d'367b; 369a- 
372a; bk xi, 527b'528b; bk xih, 569d-570a; 
BK XIV, 590d-604b passim, esp 603a'604b; bk 
XV, 618b-619d; epilogue i, 673d'674a,c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk x, 
273a'd; epilogue, 408a-c 

54 Freud: War and Death, 765a-b 

Hero-worship; the exaltation of leaders 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xh [290-328] 85b'C 

5 Aristophanes: Frogs [1008-1098] 576b-577c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk v, 168d'169a; 183d- 
184a; bk vi, 192c; bk vh, 235b-c 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk h, 395d- 
398a; bk v, 485 b-c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk hi, 340a-b; bk v, 366 c- 
367b; bk vh, 401b 

9 Aristotle; Politics, bk vii, ch 14 [i332'’i7- 
27] 537b-c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [267-290] llOa-llla; 
BK VI [756-892] 231a-235a; bk vih [608- 
731J 275a-278b 

14 Plutarch: Theseus, 14c'15a,c / Romulus, 28a' 
30a,c / Themistocles, 99b-c / Pericles, 140c' 
141a,c / Aemilius PauluSt 226c-230d / Lysan- 
der, 361d-362a / Demetrius, 729d-731a; 734b' 
735a 

15 Tacitus : Annals, bk iv, 73b'd / Histories^ 
BK 1, 198c-d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PantagrueU bk iv 
267c-270b 



Scto^Sd ChaptbrSS; 

25 MoNTAiGifE: Essays^ 103c-104d; 126b>128d; 
145d446d; 362a'365a; 390c'391c; 452d-453b 

26 Shakespeare: Ekhard 11, act v, sc n [ 1 - 40 I 
346b-d / King John, act i 376a-379c / Julius 
Caesar, act i, sc i [ 37 - 65 J 568d-569a; sc n 
[ 90 - 161 ] 570b'571a; act v, sc v [ 68 - 75 J 596a, c 

27 Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra, act v, 
sc II [ 82 - 100 ] 347a'b 

29 Cervantes; Don Quixote, part i, la- 8 c; 32c- 
33a; 4]a'C; 82c-d; part ix, 254d-255a 

32 Milton: Lard Gen, Fairfax 68b-69a / Lord 
Gen, Cromwell 69a- b 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 373c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 12b'C; 28b-d; 92a; 
263a; 298b; 471c-d; 627a-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 131b; 209d; 415d- 
416c; 536c-d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 298d-299a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 107a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 9 c- 10 d; bk ii, 
97c-101c; BK HI, 135c-137c; 140c-142d; 159b- 
161b; 162b-164a,c; bk iv, 170d-173d; bk v, 
230b'234a; bk vi, 238c-243d esp 242c-243c; 
260a-262a; bk ix, 344b-346a; 354a'355c; 
366d-367b; 382a-388a,c; bk x, 405a'406c; 
444a-445d; bk xi, 518c-d; bkxiii, 578b; 582a- 
584b; bk xiv, 600d; 610c-6Hc; bk xv, 619c- 
621b; epilogue i, 647b-649d; 673d-674a,c 

53 James: Psychology, 826b-827a 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 669a-c; 674b- 
675b; 676b-c; 683c-684a; 686b-689d; 691d- 
693a / War and Death, 762c 

5c. The occasions of heroism in war and peace 

4 Homer: ///W3a-179d esp bk iv [ 220 - 418 ] 26b' 
28a, bk V [ 520 - 532 ] 35c, bk x [ 203 - 253 ] 67a-c, 

BK XII [ 290 - 328 ] 85b'C / Odyssey, bk i [ 267 - 
305 ] 185d-186a 

5 Euripides: Rhesus [ 149 - 263 ] 204C'205c / 
Heracles Mad [ 140 - 205 ] 366b'd / Phoenician 
Maidens [ 991 - 1018 ] 387a-b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 69a-b; bk hi, 
lOlc-d; 122a-123d; bk iv, 134d-135b; bk vi, 
187b-188d; bk vii, 233d-234b; 238a'C; 248d; 
255a-257d; bk ix, 291c-292a; 303c-304a 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 395d- 
399a; bk iv, 457b-c; bk v, 484c-485c; 502b'C 

7 Plato: Apology, 205d'206a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch 6-9 361a-364b; 
bk iv, ch 3 370b'372b passim / Politics, bk 
VII, CH 2 [ 1324 ^ 10 - 23 ] 528c-d 

13 Virgil; Aenetd, bk ix [ 168 - 449 ] 283b'291a 

14 Plutarch: Theseus la-15a,c / Poplicola, 83b- 
84a / Coriolanus, 174b,d-179c / Aemilius 
Paulus, 219d'229c / Marcellas 246b,d-261a,c 
/ Alexander 540b,d-576d / Cato the Younger 
620a-648a,c / Demosthenes, 695d-703b / 
Cicero, 712d-713b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, lla-b; bk hi, 49d; 

BK VI, 92c; BK XVI, 180d-183a; 183d-184a / 
Histories, bk i, 200b'C; bk 11 , 226d-228a; 

BK 111 , 246b-c; 248b-c; 249b; 256a-c 
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20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka, part hi suppl, 
Q 96 , AA 5-7 1055c-1062a; aa 11-12 1063d* 
1065b 

21 Dante: Dhdne Comedy, hell, xxvx 38a-39c 

22 Chaucer: TroUus and Cressida, bk ii, stanza 
25-29 24b-25b; stanza 88-92 33a-b; bk v, 
stanza 258 154a / Prologue [ 43 -- 78 ] 159b-160a 
/ Knight's Tale 174a-211a esp [ 859 - 1004 ] 174a* 
176b 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xxvi 36b-37d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 73b-76b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk x, 
32c-35a; 42a-44a; 50c-52d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 302b-303a; 340a-343b 
passim; 362a-365a; 390c-391c 

26 Shakespeare: Henry V, act hi, sc i 543 d- 
544b; act iv, sc hi [ 16 -^ 7 ] 555d'556b 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act h, 
sc h 113c-115d / Coriolanus, act i, sc i [ 256 - 
280 ] 354b-c; act ii, sc i [ 130 - 178 ] 362b-c; 
sc III [ 86 - 128 ] 366d-367b / Timon of Athens, 
act hi, sc V 406d-408a 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote esp part i, 147b-d, 
PART II, 203a'b, 280b-c 

32 Milton: Lord Gen. Fairfax 68b-69a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 437d-438c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 217d-220d esp 
219c-220d; 240b'247a passim; 369d-376c esp 
370a-c. 375b-c; 644d-645c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 19d-20a; 357 c- 
359c; 415d-416c; 534b-536d passim; S49c- 
550c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 241 d- 
242b; 247a; part ii, 262c-363a; 274a'275a; 
281d'282d; part hi, 298a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 77c-81b; 
89b'd; 97c-106d; bk hi, 146d'147c; 150a- 
164a,c; bk vi, 250c; bk ix, 366d-367b; 369a- 
372a; bk xiv, 590d'604b 

5d. The estimation of the role of the hero in 
history 

13 Virgil: Aenetd, bk vi [ 756 -^ 92 ] 231a'235a; 
BK VIII [ 608 - 731 ] 275a'278b 

14 Plutarch: Theseus la-lSa,c esp 9 a-d / Romu^ 
lus 15a-30a,c / Lycurgus 32a-48d esp 47a-48c 
/ Numa Pompilius 49a-61d esp 59c-60b f Peru 
cles 121a-141a,c esp 129c-130b, 140c-141a,c / 
Timoleon 195a-213d esp 212c-213d / Fla* 
mininus, 307d'308a / Pompey 499a-S38a,c / 
Caesar 577a'604d / Antony 748a-779d esp 
750a-b / Marcus Brutus 802b,d-824a,c 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch vi, 9a-b; ck xx^ 
30d; CH xxv-xxvi, 35a-37a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk xv» 
267c'268a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 362a'365a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk x, 65d-68a 

38 Rousseau : Inequality, 362a-b; 364a'b / PoUti* 
cal Economy, 373c-374a / Social Contract, bk 
II, 400c-402a 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 633d-634«|C 
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(5. Hoft 0 r,/ame, and tbe heroic, 5d, The esthna^ 
twn of the role of the hero in history,) 

41 Gibbon; Decline and Fall^ 220 b; 251 d' 252 a 

43 Federalist: number 72, 217 d' 218 a 

43 Mill: Liberty^ 298 d- 299 a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part i, par 93 
36a'b; part ii, par 124 44b-d; part hi, par 
318 105b; par 344 111a; par 348 llld; par 350 
112a; ADDITIONS, 58 125c; 186 149b / Philoso- 
phy of History, intro, 162a'170b; 184b-d; 
part I, 241d'242b; part ii, 259b>c; 273a; 
274a'275a; 275d-276a; 280b281a; 281d' 
282d; 283c>d; part hi, 298a'b; 300a'301c; 
PART IV, 360b-c; 361d-362a; 366b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [570-580] 16 a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 107a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace passim, esp bk i, 8d- 
lOd, BK III, 143a-c, 162b'164a,c, bk ix, 342a> 
344b, 350d'355c, bk x, 389a 391 c, 405a'b, 
430b-432c, 447c-448c, 465C'467a, bk xi, 4693- 
470c, 497c-499c, 507a, bk xiii, 563a'575a, bk 
XIV, 610d-611c, bk XV, 619d-621b, epilogue 
i, 645a'650c, epilogue ii 675a-696d passim 

53 James: Psychology, 826b'827a 

54 Freud; Civilization and Its Discontents, 800a'b 
/ New Introductory Lectures, 884b-c 

6. The idea of glory: its distinction from honor 
and fame 

New Testament: John, 5:44 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch 12, 218 b-c; 
CH 14 220 a'd; ch 17-19 221 b- 225 b 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 2, 
a 2, REP 2 616d-617b; a 3, ans and rep 1-2 
617b-618a; q 4 , a 8 , rep i 636a'C 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 90, A 2 1013 d- 1014 d; q 96, a 7, rep 3 lOOlb- 
1062 a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i [ 1 - 9 ] 
106a; VII [ 1 - 9 J 115a-b; xiv [ 1 - 66 ] 126d'127c 

25 Montaigne : Essays, 300C'd 

29 Cervantes : Dow Quixote, part ii, 227 d' 228 d 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 793 326b'327a 

38 Rousseau: Sociai Contract, bk iv, 437d>438c 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 347d'348b 

53 James: Psychology, 203a-204b 

6a, The glory of God: the signs and the praise 
of the divine glory 

Old Testament: Exodus, 15:1-21 / II Samuel, 
6; 22— (D) II Kings, 6; 22 / / Kings, 8— (D) 
III Kings, 8 / / Chronicles, 16:7-36; 17:16-27; 
29:io-i9—(D) I Paralipomenon, 16:7-36; 
17:16-27; 29:10-19 / Psalms passim, esp 8, 18- 
19, 24, 29-30, 33-34. 47, 57, 66, 68, 81, 92-93, 
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INTRODUCTION 


COMPARISON of their Greek and Latin 
jt\ roots shows that the English words “hy- 
pothesis” and “supposition” are synonymous. 
To hypothesize or to suppose is to place under— 
to make one thing the basis of another in the 
process of thought. 

The word “hypothesis” is today often popu- 
larly misapplied to mean a guess or hunch. The 
sleuth in a detective story speaks of having an 
hypothesis about who committed the crime. 
The popular notion of what it means to suppose 
something, or to entertain a supposition, more 
accurately reflects the meaning of hypothesis in 
logic, mathematics, and scientific or philosoph- 
ical method. 

A supposition is generally understood to be 
something taken for granted, something as- 
sumed for the purpose of drawing implications 
or maldng inferences. What is supposed is not 
known to be true; it may be true or false. When 
we make a supposition, our first concern is to 
see what follows from it, and only then to 
consider its truth in the light of its conse- 
quences. We cannot reverse this order, when 
we employ suppositions, and ask first about 
their truth. 

The word “if’ expresses the essence of sup- 
posing. The word “then” or the phrase “it fol- 
lows that” introduces the consequences for the 
consideration of which we make the supposi- 
tion. We are not interested in the “if” for its 
own sake, but for the sake of what it may lead 
to. In any statement of the “if . . . then . . .” 
sort, it is the if-clause which formulates the sup- 
position or the hypothesis; the other part of the 
statement, the then-clause, formulates the con- 
sequences or implications. The whole complex 
statement, which makes an if the logical basis 
fot a iheny is not an hypothesis. Rather it is 
is traditionally caM in logic a hypothet- 
ical proposition. 


There is one use of the word “hypothesis” in 
mathematics which seems at odds with the 
foregoing summary. In Euclid’s Elements, 
for example, an hypothesis is that which is 
given, not as the basis from which the conclu- 
sion is drawn or proved, but as a condition of 
solving the geometric problem under consider- 
ation. Let us take Proposition 6 of Book I. It 
reads: ''If in a triangle two angles be equal to 
one another, then the sides which subtend the 
equal angles will also be equal to one another.” 
In the demonstration of this theorem, a tri- 
angle having two equal angles is regarded as 
given or granted. That figure or geometrical con- 
dition is a fact obtained by hypothesis. It is the 
fact stated in the hypothesis, or the if-clause, of 
the theorem. 

If the geometrical reality of that fact itself is 
questioned, the answer would have to be ob- 
tained by a prior proof that such a figure, con- 
forming to the definition of an isosceles tri- 
angle, can be constructed by the use of no other 
instruments than a straight edge and a compass. 
The construction is not made, however, as part 
of the proof of Theorem 6, any more than is the 
demonstration of an antecedent theorem, which 
may have to be used in the proof of Theorem 
6. In the proof of Theorem 6, the first line, be- 
ginning with the word “let,” declares that the 
constructibility of the figure is to be taken for 
granted as a matter of hypothesis. 

The whole problem of Theorem 6 is to prove 
that the then-clause follows from the if-clause. 
Euclid appears to accomplish this by introduc- 
ing other propositions— drawn from his axioms, 
definitions, postulates, or theorems previously 
demonstrated— which establish this connection 
and so certify the conclusion as following from 
the hypothesis. Two points about this proce- 
dure should be noted. 

First, the conclusion does not foUow from 
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the hypothesis directly, for if that were so, the 
“if-then” proposition would be self-evident and 
would need no proof. The mind which secs im- 
mediately that the sides opposite to the equal 
angles in an isosceles triangle are necessarily 
equal does not need any demonstration of the 
connection between equal angles and equal 
sides. The Euclidean demonstration consists in 
making this connection, which is not immediate- 
ly evident, mediately evident; that is, evident 
through the mediation of other propositions. It 
is not the hypothesis alone which proves the 
conclusion, but the hypothesis in the company 
of other propositions which serve to take the 
mind step by step from the hypothesis granted 
to the conclusion implied. 

Second, the proposition with the truth of 
which the reasoning seems to end is not the 
proposition to be proved. The Q.E.D. at the 
end of a Euclidean demonstration does not ap- 
ply to the last proposition in the line of proof, 
but to the theorem itself, for that is the propo- 
sition to be proved. The last proposition in the 
reasoning is merely the consequent which, ac- 
cording to the theorem, is proposed as follow- 
ing from the hypothesis. When he is able to 
verify the proposed connection between the 
hypothesis and its conclusion or consequent, 
Euclid says Q.E.D. to the theorem as a whole — 
the whole if 'then statement. 

The process of proof seems to be the same 
when the theorem is stated categorically rather 
than hypothetically. For example, Theorem 6 
might have been stated, as other Euclidean 
theorems are, in the following manner: “The 
sides subtended by equal angles in a triangle 
are also equal to one another.” This variation 
in mode of statement raises a question, not 
about the meaning of “by hypothesis” in Eu- 
clidean proof, but about the difference between 
hypothetical and categorical propositions, 
which we will consider later. 

The Eucudean use of a given (that is, a con- 
structible) figure as an hypothesis does not 
seem to be a method of making a supposition in 
order to discover its implications. Nor does it 
seem to be a way of testing the truth of an 
hypothesis by reference to its consequences. 
Both of these aspects of hypothetical reasoning 
do appear, however, in Plato’s dialogues. 


In the Meno^ for example, Socrates proposes, 
at a certain turn in the conversation about vir- 
tue and knowledge, that he and Meno enter- 
tain the hypothesis that virtue is knowledge. 
Socrates immediately inquires about the conse- 
quences. “If virtue is knowledge,” he asks, 
“will it be taught ?” Since Meno already under- 
stands that knowledge is teachable, he answers 
the question affirmatively. The utility of ad- 
vancing the hypothesis that virtue is knowledge 
gradually appears in the next phase of the dia- 
logue, wherein it is discovered that virtue is not 
teachable at all, or at least not in the way in 
which the arts and sciences are teachable. The 
discovery throws some doubt on the truth of 
the hypothesis that virtue is knowledge; at 
least it does not seem to be knowledge , in the 
same sense as science or art. 

This mode of reasoning exemplifies the use of 
an hypothesis to test its truth in terms of its 
consequences. The underlying logical principle 
is that the denial of the consequences requires a 
denial of the antecedent hypothesis, just as an 
affirmation of the antecedent would require an 
affirmation of the consequent. Nothing follows 
logically from a denial of the hypothesis, or 
from an affirmation of its consequences. 

This example from the Meno also illustrates 
the difference between Euclid’s and Plato’s use 
of hypotheses. Socrates is not here trying to 
prove that if virtue is knowledge, then virtue is 
teachable. The validity of the foregoing if-then 
statement is already understood in terms of the 
fact that hpowledge is teachable. With the if- 
then statement accepted as valid, Socrates uses 
it for the purpose of ascertaining whether or in 
what sense virtue is knowledge. It is not the hy- 
pothetical or if-then statement which is proved, 
but the hypothesis— the antecedent in that 
statement— which is tested. 

The same general method of employing hy- 
potheses and testing them is found in the em- 
pirical sciences. In medical practice, the physi- 
cian, according to Hippocrates, “must be able 
to form a judgment from having made himself 
acquainted with all the symptoms, and estimat- 
ing their powers in comparison with one aiij 
other”; he should then “cultivate prognosis,’ 
since “he will manage the cure best who has 
foreseen what is to happen from the present 
state of matters.” 
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The preliminary diagnosis states an hypothe- 
sis (what the disease may be) and the prognosis 
foresees a set of consequences (what is likely to 
happen if the diagnosis is correct). Observation 
of the course of the symptoms and the patient’s 
changing condition will either confirm or in- 
validate the prognosis. Confirmation leaves the 
diagnosis a lucky guess, but fails to prove it. If 
the disease docs not run the predicted course, 
however, the diagnosis on which the prognosis 
was based can be dismissed as a false hypothesis. 

When an hypothesis takes the form of a pre- 
diction of what should happen if the hypothe- 
sis is true, the failure of the consequences to oc- 
cur refutes the hypothesis. Though discussions 
of scientific method frequently speak of “pre- 
diction and verification,” it would seem as 
though prediction can only lead to the refuta- 
tion of an hypothesis rather than to its verifica- 
tion. An hypothesis is overthrown when its pre- 
diction fails, but it is not verified when its pre- 
diction comes true. To think that it can be veri- 
fied in this way is to commit the logical fallacy 
of arguing from the truth of a conclusion to the 
truth of its premises. How, then, do empirical 
scientists prove an hypothesis to be true ? What 
do they mean by prediction and verification in 
relation to the use of hypothesis? 

There seem to be two possible ways in which 
an hypothesis can be proved by empirical or 
experimental research. One way can be used 
when we know that the consequences implied 
follow only from the truth of the hypothesis. 
Should the consequences implied be impossible 
unless the supposed condition exists, then the 
confirmation of the prediction verifies the hy- 
pothesis. 

The other possible method of verification has 
come to be called “the method of multiple 
workmg hypotheses.” The validity of this 
method depends on our knowing that the sev- 
eral hypotheses being entertained exhaust all 
the relevant possibilities. Each hypothesis gen- 
erates a prediction; and if upon investigation 
the observed facts negate every prediction ex- 
cept one, then that one remaining hypothesis is 
Verified. If negative instances have eliminated 
the false hypotheses, the hypothesis remaining 
m^Mt be true, on the condition, of course, that 
^t is the only possibility which is left. 


Both of these methods seem to be valid only 
if a prerequisite condition is fulfilled. To verify 
one of a series of multiple hypotheses through 
the elimination of the others, the scientist must 
know that the hypotheses enumerated are truly 
exhaustive. In the verification of a single hy- 
pothesis by the confirmation of its prediction, 
the scientist must know that the observed con- 
sequences can follow from no other supposi- 
tion. Since such knowledge is often unavailable, 
probability rather than complete proof results 
from the testing of hypotheses by observation 
or experiment. 

In his Treatise on the Vacuum^ Pascal offers a 
summary of the logical situation by distinguish- 
ing the true, the false, and the doubtful or 
probable hypothesis. “Sometimes its negation 
brings a conclusion of obvious absurdity, and 
then the hypothesis is true and invariable. Or 
else one deduces an obvious error from its affir- 
mation, and then the hypothesis is held to be 
false. And when one has not been able to find 
any mistake either in its negation or its affir- 
mation, then the hypothesis remains doubtful, 
so that, in order that the hypothesis may be 
demonstrable, it is not enough that all the phe- 
nomena result from it, but rather it is necessary, 
if there ensues something contrary to a single 
one of the expected phenomena, that this suffice 
to establish its falsity.” 

Both the use of hypotheses and the method of 
verifying them vary from science to science, ac- 
cording as the character of the science happens 
to be purely empirical (e.g., the work of Hip- 
pocrates, Darwin, Freud), or experimental 
(^.g., the work of Harvey and Faraday), or a 
combination of experimentation with mathe- 
matical reasoning (^.g., the work of Galileo, 
Newton, Fourier). Not all scientific work is 
directed or controlled by hypotheses, but in 
the absence of well-formulated hypotheses, the 
research can hardly be better than exploration. 

A well-constructed experiment, especially 
what Bacon calls an experimentum cruets^ derives 
its demonstrative character from the hypothet- 
ical reasoning which formulates the problem to 
be solved. The value of such a crucial experi- 
ment appears in Bacon’s reasoning about the 
rise and fall of the tides. “If it be found,” he 
writes, “that during the ebb the surface o£ the 
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waters at sea is more curved and round, from 
the waters rising in the middle; and sinking at 
the sides or coast, and if, during a flood, it be 
more even and level, from the waters returning 
to their former position, then assuredly, by this 
decisive instance, the raising of them by a mag- 
netic force can be admitted; if otherwise, it 
must be entirely rejected.” 

In the field of mathematical physics, and par- 
ticularly in astronomy, the meaning of hypoth- 
esis is both enlarged and altered. So far we have 
considered hypotheses which are single propo- 
sitions implying certain consequences. But in 
mathematical physics, a whole theory— a com- 
plex system of propositions—comes to be re- 
garded as a single hypothesis. 

In his preface to the work of Copernicus, 
Osiander says that the task of the astronomer is 
“to use painstaking and skilled observation in 
gathering together the history of the celestial 
movements; and then— since he cannot by any 
line of reasoning reach the true causes of these 
movements— to think up or construct whatever 
causes or hypotheses he pleases, such that, by 
the assumption of these causes, those same 
movements can be calculated from the princi- 
ples of geometry, for the past and for the future 
too.” The elaborate system constructed by 
Copernicus and the system constructed by 
Ptolemy which Copernicus hopes to replace 
are sometimes called “the Copcrnican hypothe- 
sis” and “the Ptolemaic hypothesis”; and some- 
times these two theories are referied to as “the 
heliocentric hypothesis” and “the geocentric 
hypothesis.” 

A whole theory, regarded as an hypothesis, 
must be tested in a different way from a single 
proposition whose implication generates a pre- 
diction. As rival hypotheses, one theory may be 
superior to another in internal consistency or in 
mathematical simplicity and elegance. Kepler 
is thus able to argue against Ptolemy by appeal- 
ing to criteria which Ptolemy accepts, pointing 
out that Ptolemy himself wishes “to construct 
hypotheses which are as simple as possible, if 
that can be done. And so if anyone constructs 
simpler hypotheses than he— understanding 
simplicity geometrically— he, on the contrary, 
will not defend his composite hypotheses.” 

But even if the Cbpernican hypothesis is su- 
perid: cm the grounds of being geometrically 


simpler, it must meet another test« As indicated 
in the chapter on Astronomy, mathematical 
theories about physical phenomena must be 
more than ideal constructions of possible uni- 
verses. They must try to account for this one 
real world and are therefore subject to the test 
of their applicability to reality. However ele- 
gant it may be mathematically, an hypothesis 
— when considered from the point of view of 
physics— is satisfactory only if it accounts for 
the phenomena it was invented to explain. In 
the words of Simplicius, it must “save the 
appearances.” 

An hypothesis can therefore be tested for its 
application reality by the way in which it 
fits the observed facts. “In those science^ where 
mathematical demonstrations are applied to 
natural phenomena,” Clalileo writes, “thtt prin- 
ciples” which are “the foundations of the entire 
superstructure” must be “established by well- 
chosen experiments.” By such means Galileo 
chooses between the hypothesis that the uni- 
form acceleration of a freely falling body is 
proportional to the units of space traversed and 
the hypothesis that it is proportional to the 
units of time elapsed. 

To borrow Plato’s expression in the Timaeusy 
the mathematical consistency of a theory makes 
it “a likely story.” The theoretical integrity of 
the hypothesis makes it credible. But when 
competing credible hypotheses exist, each sav- 
ing the relevant appearances equally well, 
which is to be believed ? The fact that one of 
them, as in the case of the Copernican-Ptolc- 
maic controversy, is mathematically superior 
cannot decide the question, since the question 
is. Which is true of reality? 

Sometimes a single fact, such as the phenom- 
enon of the Foucault pendulum, may exercise a 
decisive influence, if one of the two competing 
theories finds that fact congenial and the other 
leaves it inexplicable. Sometimes, as appears in 
the discussion of the Copcrnican hypothesis in 
the chapter on Astronomy, of two hypotheses 
which arc equally satisfactory so far as purely 
astronomical phenomena are concerned, one 
may have the additional virtue of covering 
other fields of phenomena which that hypothc' 
sis was not originally designed to explain. 

As interpreted by Kepler and as developed 
in Newton's theory of universal gravitation, 
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the Copemican hypothesis brings the terrestrial 
phenomena of the tides and of falling bodies 
under the same set of laws which applies to the 
celestial motions. The hypothesis then has the 
amazing quality of consiliencc—a bringing to- 
gether under one formulation of phenomena 
not previously thought to be related. This 
seems to be what Huygens has in mind when he 
considers the degree of probability that is at- 
tainable through experimental research.” We 
have “scarcely less than complete proof,” he 
writes, when “things which have been demon- 
strated by the principles assumed, correspond 
perfectly to the phenomena which experiment 
has brought under observation; and further, 
principally, when one can imagine and foresee 
new phenomena which ought to follow from 
the hypotheses which one employs, and when 
one finds that therein the fact corresponds to 
our prevision.” 

'rhen, in common parlance, we say that it is 
no longer a theory, but has become a fact. Yet 
the question remains whether the empirical 
tests which eliminate the less satisfactory hy- 
pothesis can ever make the more satisfactory 
hypothesis more than a likely story. 

Tn the Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy^ Newton says, “1 have not been able 
to discover the cause of those properties of 
gravity from phenomena, and 1 frame no hy- 
potheses; for whatever is not deduced from 
the phenomena is to be called an hypothesis; 
and hypotheses, whether metaphysical or phys- 
ical, whether of occult qualities or mechanical, 
have no place in experimental philosophy.” The 
context of this passage, and of a similar state- 
ment at the end of the Optics^ as w'cll as the 
association in Newton’s mind of hypotheses 
with occult qualities, substantial forms, and 
hidden causes, seems to indicate a special mean- 
ing of “hypothesis.” 

Newton criticizes the vortices in the physics 
of Descartes on the ground that it is unneces- 
sary to appeal to occult or unobservable entities 
in order to explain natural phenomena. The 
f^ttesian vortices, like the substantial forms of 
Aristotle, are, for Newton, hypotheses in a very 
special sense. They are hypothetical entities. 
They are not inferred from the phenomena. Al- 
though treated as if they were realities under- 


lying the phenomena, they are, as Gilbert says 
of the primum mobile^ a “fiction, something not 
comprehensible by any reasoning and evi- 
denced by no visible star, but purely a product 
of imagination and mathematical hypothesis,” 

There is almost a play on words in this iden- 
tification of hypotheses with imaginary en- 
tities to which reality is attributed; for in their 
Greek and Latin roots, the words “hypothesis” 
and “hypostasis,” “supposition” and “sub- 
stance,” are closely related. The first word in 
each of these pairs refers to a proposition which 
underlies reasoning, the second to a reality 
which underlies observable qualities or phe- 
nomena. To make hypotheses, in the sense in 
which Newton excludes them from experi- 
mental philosophy, is to hypostatize or to reify^ 
that is, to make a thing out of, or to give reality 
to, a fiction or construction of the mind. 

It has seemed to some critics that, no less 
than the CartCvsian vortices, the ether in New- 
ton’s theory of light is an hypothesis in pre- 
cisely this sense — an imaginary entity. For 
many centuries, the atoms and molecules pos- 
tulated to explain chemical combinations and 
changes were attacked as fictions and defended 
as useful hypotheses. On the one hand, there 
is an issue concerning the theoretic usefulness 
of such constructions; on the other, a question 
concerning their counterparts in reality. 

It is sometimes thought that fictions are use- 
ful for purposes of explanation even when their 
unreality is admitted. Rousseau, for example, 
explicitly denies any historical reality to the 
idea of man living in a state of nature prior to 
the formation of society by the social contract. 
In this matter, he says, we can lay “facts aside, 
as they do not affect the question,” These re- 
lated notions— the stale of nature and the so- 
cial contract— are “rather calculated to explain 
the nature of things, than to ascertain their 
actual origin; just like the hypotheses which 
our physicists daily form respecting the for- 
mation of the world.” 

Similarly Lavoisier posits the existence ot 
“caloric” for its explanatory value. “It is dif- 
ficult,” he writes, “to comprehend these phe- 
nomena, without admitting them as the effects 
of a real and material substance, or very subtile 
fluid, which, insinuating itself between the 
particles of bodies, separates them from each 
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other; and, even allowing the existence of this 
fluid to be hypothetical, we shall see in the 
sequel, that it explains the phenomena of na- 
ture in a very satisfactory manner.” 

One other meaning of hypothesis remains to 
be considered. It is the sense in which postu- 
lates or assumptions are distinguished from 
axioms in the foundations of a science. In Eu' 
clid’s geometry, as in Descartes’, both sorts of 
principles appear. The axioms or common no- 
tions are those propositions which are imme- 
diately seen to be true without proof. The 
postulates or assumptions are hypotheses in 
the sense that their truth is taken for granted 
without prpof. 

Both sorts of propositions serve as principles 
or starting points for the demonstration of 
theorems, or the conclusions of the science. 
Both are principles of demonstration in that 
they are used to demonstrate other propositions 
without themselves being demonstrated. But 
axioms arc traditionally regarded as intrinsi- 
cally indemonstrable, whereas hypotheses — 
postulates or assumptions— may not be inde- 
monstrable. They arc simply asserted without 
demonstration. 

The possibility of demonstrating an hypoth- 
esis gives it the character of a provisional as- 
sumption. In the Discourse on Method^ Des- 
cartes refers to certain matters assumed in his 
Dioptrics and Meteors^ and expresses his con- 
cern lest the reader should take “offence be- 
cause I call them hypotheses and do not appear 
to care about their proof.” He goes on to say: 
“I have not named them hypotheses with any 
other object than that it may be known that 
while I consider myself able to deduce them 
from the primary truths which I explained 
above, yet I particularly desired not to do so, 
in order that certain persons may not for this 
reason take occasion to build up some extrava- 
gant philosophical system on what they take 
to be my principles.” 

The distinction between axioms and postu- 
lates or hypotheses raises two issues. The first 
concerns the genuineness of the distinction it- 
self. Axioms, self-evident propositions, or what 
William James calls “necessary truths,” have 
been denied entirely or dismissed as tautologies. 
The only principles of science must then be 


hypotheses— assumptions voluntarily made or 
conventionally agreed upon. This issue is more 
fully discussed in the chapter on Principle. 
The other issue presupposes the reality of the 
distinction, but is concerned with different ap- 
plications of it in the analysis of science. 

Aristotle, for example, defines scientific 
knowledge in terms of three elements, one of 
which consists of the primary premises upon 
which demonstrations rest. The principles of a 
particular science may be axioms in the strict 
sense of being self-evident truths and hence 
absolutely indemonstrable; or they may be 
provisional assumptions which, though not 
proved in this science, can nevertheless be 
proved by a higher science, as in “the applica- 
tion of geometrical demonstrations to theorems 
in mechanics or optics, or of arithmetical dem- 
onstrations to those of harmonics.” The latter 
are not axioms because they are demonstrable; 
yet in a particular science they may play the 
role of axioms insofar as they are used, without 
being demonstrated, to demonstrate other 
propositions. 

Reasoning which rests either on axioms or on 
demonstrable principles Aristotle calls scien- 
tijicy but reasoning which rests only on hy- 
potheses he regards as dialectical. Reasoning re- 
sults in scientific demonstration, according to 
Aristotle, “when the premises from which the 
reasoning starts are true and primary, or are 
such that our knowledge of them has originally 
come through premises which arc primary and 
true.” In contrast, reasoning is dialectical “if it 
reasons from opinions that are generally accept- 
cd,” and, Aristotle explains, “those opinions 
are ‘generally accepted’ which are accepted by 
everyone or by the majority or by the philoso- 
phers—/.^., by all, or by a majority, or by the 
most notable and illustrious of them.” In an- 
other place, he adds one important qualification. 
In defining a dialectical proposition as one that 
is “held by all men -or by most men or by the 
philosophers,” he adds: “provided it be not con- 
trary to the general opinion; for a man would 
assent to the view of the philosophers, only if 
were not contrary to the opinions of most men. 

For Aristotle, dialectical reasoning or argU' 
ment moves entirely within the sphere oi 
opinion. Even an opinion generally acceptcA 
not only by the philosophers but also by 
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men, remains an opinion. The best opinions arc 
probabilities—propositions which are not self- 
evident and which cannot be proved. They are 
not merely provisional assumptions. Resting on 
assumptions which cannot ever be more than 
probable, the conclusions of dialectical reason- 
ing are also never more than probable. Since 
they lack the certain foundation which axioms 
give, they cannot have the certitude of science. 

Plato, on the other hand, seems to think that 
the mathematical sciences are hypothetical in 
their foundation, and that only in the science of 
dialectic, which he considers the highest sci- 
ence, does the mind rise from mere hypotheses 
to the ultimate principles of knowledge. “The 
students of geometry, arithmetic, and the kin- 
dred sciences,” Socrates says in the Republic^ 
“assume the odd and the even, and the figures 
and the three kinds of angle and the like in 
their several branches of science; these are their 
hypotheses, which they and everybody are sup- 
posed to know, and therefore they do not deign 
to give an account of them either to themselves 
or others.” There is a higher sort of knowledge, 
he goes on, “which reason herself attains by 
the power of dialectic, using the hypotheses 
not as first principles, but only as hypotheses — 
that is to say, as steps and points of departure 
into a world which is above hypotheses, in 
order that she may soar beyond them to first 
principles.” 

The issue between Plato and Aristotle may 
be only verbal — a difference in the use of such 
words as “science” and “dialectic.” Whether 
it is verbal or real is considered in the chapters 
on Dialectic and Metaphysics. In any case, 
the issue throws light on the difference between 
an hypothesis as a merely provisional assump- 
tion, susceptible to proof by higher principles, 
and an hypothesis as a probability taken for 
granted for the purposes of argument, which is 
itself incapable of being proved. 

Finally we come to the meaning of “hypo- 
thetical” in the analysis of propositions and 
syllogisms. The distinction between the cate- 
gorical and the hypothetical proposition or 
syllogism, briefly touched on in Aristotle’s 
Organon, is developed in the tradition of logic 
^'hich begins with that book. 

In his work on Interpretation he distin- 


guishes between simple and compound propo- 
sitions. The compound proposition consists of 
several simple propositions in some logical re- 
lation to one another. In the tradition of logical 
analysis, three basic types of relation have been 
defined as constituting three different kinds of 
compound proposition. One type of relation is 
the cor^unctive; it is signified by the word 
“and.” Another is the disjunctive; it is signified 
by the words “either . . . or . . .” The third 
type is the hypothetical and is signified by the 
words “if . . . then . . 

To take an example we have already used, 
“virtue is knowledge” and “virtue is teach- 
able” are simple propositions. In contrast, the 
statement, “//* virtue is knowledge, then virtue 
is teachable,” is a compound proposition, hy- 
pothetical in form. If the proposition were 
stated in the sentence, ^"either virtue is knowl- 
edge or it is not teachable,” it would be dis- 
junctive in form; if stated in the sentence “vir- 
tue is knowledge and virtue is teachable,” it 
would be conjunctive in form. In each of these 
three cases, the compound proposition consists 
of the two simple propositions with which we 
began, though in each case they appear to be 
differently related. 

Whereas Aristotle divides propositions into 
simple and compound, Kant divides all judg- 
ments into the categorical, the hypothetical, 
and the disjunctive. In the categorical judg- 
ment, he says, “we consider two concepts”; in 
the hypothetical, “two judgements” ; in the dis- 
junctive, “several judgements in their relation 
to one another.” As an example of the hypo- 
thetical proposition, he offers the statement, 
“If perfect justice exists, the obstinately wicked 
are punished.” As an example of the disjunc- 
tive judgment, “we may say . . . [that] the 
world exists cither by blind chance, or by in- 
ternal necessity, or by an external cause.” Each 
of these three alternatives, Kant points out, 
“occupies a part of the sphere of all possible 
knowledge with regard to the existence of the 
world, while all together occupy the whole 
sphere.” The hypothetical judgment does no 
more than state “the relation of two proposi- 
tions . . . Whether both these propositions arc 
true remains unsettled. It is only the conse- 
quence,” Kant says, “which is laid down 
this judgement.” 
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In the Prior Analytics^ Aristotle distinguishes 
between the categorical and the hypothetical 
syllogism. The following reasoning is categori' 
cal in form: “Knowledge is teachable, virtue 
is knowledge; therefore, virtue is teachable.” 
The following reasoning is hypothetical in 
form:”//’ virtue is knowledge, it is teachable; 
but virtue is knowledge; therefore it is teach- 
able”; or “^virtue is knowledge, it is teach- 
able; but virtue is not teachable; therefore it is 
not knowledge.” 

The basic issue with respect to the distinction 
between categorical and hypothetical syllo- 
gisms is whether the latter are always reducible 
to the former. One thing seems to be clear. The 
rules for the hypothetical syllogism formally 
parallel the rules for the categorical syllogism. 
In hypothetical reasoning, the consequent must 
bjC. afErmed if the antecedent is affirmed; the 
antecedent must be denied if the consequent 
is denied. In categorical reasoning, the affirma- 
tion of the premises requires an affirmation of 
the conclusion, and a denial of the conclusion 
requires a denial of the premises. 

With respect to the distinction between the 
categorical and hypothetical proposition, there 
is also an issue whether propositions stated in 
one form can always be converted into propo- 
sitions having the other form of statement. In 
modern mathematical logic, for example, gen- 
eral propositions, such as “All men are mortal,” 
arc sometimes expressed in hypothetical form: 


“If anything is a man, it is mortal.” Logicians 
like Bertrand Russell think that the hypothet- 
ical form is more exact because it explicitly re- 
frains from suggesting that men exist; it merely 
states that if the class ‘man* should have any 
existent members, they will also belong to the 
class ‘mortal.* 

Apart from the question whether a universal 
proposition should or should not be interpreted 
as asserting the existence of anything, there 
seems to be a formal difference between the 
categorical and hypothetical proposition. This 
is manifest only when the hypothetical is truly 
a compound proposition, not when it is the 
statement of ‘a simple proposition in. hypo- 
thetical form, as, for example, the simple prop- 
osition “All men are mortal,** is stated injhypo- 
thetical form by “If anything is a mahi it is 
mortal.** Because it is truly a compound propo- 
sition, and not merely the hypothetical state- 
ment of a general proposition, the proposition, 
“If virtue is knowledge, then virtue is teach- 
able,” cannot be restated in the form of a 
simple categorical proposition. 

A simple proposition, whether stated cate- 
gorically or hypothetically, may be the con- 
clusion of either a categorical or a hypothetical 
syllogism. But the hypothetical statement 
which is really a compound proposition can 
never be the conclusion of any sort of syllogism, 
though it may be one of the premises in hy- 
pothetical reasoning. 
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INTRODUCTION 


AS the topical analysis or outline in each 
/v chapter indicates, the great ideas are not 
simple objects of thought. Each of the great 
ideas seems to have a complex interior structure 
—an order of parts involving related meanings 
and diverse positions which, when they arc 
opposed to one another, determine the basic 
issues in that area of thought. 

The great ideas are also the conceptions by 
which we think about things. They are the 
terms in which we state fundamental problems; 
they are the notions we employ in defining 
issues and discussing them. They represent the 
principal content of our thought. They are 
what we think as well as what we think about. 

If, in addition to its objects and content, 
we wish to think about thought itself—its acts 
or processes— we shall find in the tradition of 
the great books a number of related terms 
which indicate the scope of such inquiry. Some 
of them arc: idea, judgment, understanding, 
and reasoning; perception, memory, and imag- 
ination; sense and mind. Here we are concerned 
with one of these— the idea Idea. It is probably 
the most elementary of all these related terms, 
for according to different conceptions of the 
nature and origin of ideas, the analysis of 
thought and knowledge will vary. Different 
positions will be taken concerning the faculties 
by which men know, the acts and processes of 
thinking, and the limits of human understand- 
ing. 

Does the word "‘idea,” when it is used in the 
technical discourse of metaphysics or psychol- 
ogy* signify that which is known or under- 
stood ? Docs it signify, not the object of thought, 
but the thought itself? Or both? Certainly in 
popular speech the word is used both ways, for 
men speak of understanding an idea and note 
differences in their understanding of the same 


idea; and they also say that they have different 
ideas about the same thing, meaning that they 
understand the same thing differently. 

The word “idea” has many other oppositions 
of meaning in its tremendous range of ambigu- 
ity. It is sometimes used exclusively for the 
eternal types in the divine mind or the intel- 
ligible forms that exist apart from material 
things which are their copies; sometimes for 
concepts in the human mind, abstracted from 
sense-cxpcricnce; sometimes for the seeds of 
understanding which belong innately to the 
intellect and so do not need to be derived from 
sense. Sometimes “idea” means a sensation or a 
perception as well as an abstract thought, and 
then its connotation extends to almost every 
type of mental content; sometimes it is denied 
that there are any abst ract or general ideas; and 
sometimes “idea” has the extremely restricted 
meaning of an image which is the memory of a 
sense-impression. 

Kant vigorously protests against what he 
thinks is a needless abuse of the term idea, “I 
beg those who really have philosophy at heart,” 
he writes, “to exert themselves to preserve to 
the expression idea its original signification.” 
There is, he insists, “no want of words to de- 
nominate adequately every mode of representa- 
tion without encroaching upon terms which arc 
proper to others.” 

Kant proposes a “graduated list” of such 
terms. He begins with perceptiotiy which he di- 
vides into sensation and cognition, according as 
it is subjective or objective. A cognition, he 
then goes on, “is either an intuition or a con- 
ception"" according as it has either an imme- 
diate or a mediate relation to its object. Di- 
viding conceptions into the empirical and the 
pure, Kant finally reaches the term idea as one 
subdivision of pure conceptions. If the pure 
conception “has its origin in the understatidii^ 
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alone, and is not the conception of a pure sen* 
suous image/’ it is a notio or notion; and *"a 
conception formed from notions, which trans- 
cends the possibility of experience, is an idea^ or 
a conception of reason.” 

According to Kant, anyone “who has ac- 
customed himself to these distinctions,” will 
find it “quite intolerable to hear the representa- 
tion of the color red called an idea.” Tolerable 
or intolerable, the word “idea” has been used 
quite persistently with the very meaning that 
Kant abominates, as well as with a variety of 
others. The reader of the great books must be 
prepared for all these shifts in meaning and, 
with them, shifts in doctrine; for according to 
these differences in meaning, there are dif- 
ferent analyses of the nature or being of ideas, 
different accounts of their origin or their com- 
ing to be in the human mind, and different 
classifications of ideas. These three questions — 
what ideas are, how ideas are obtained, and of 
what sorts they are— -are so connected that the 
answer given to one of them tends to circum- 
scribe the answers which can be given to the 
other two. 

The unity of each chapter in this guide to the 
great books depends on some continuity of 
meaning in its central term, some common 
thread of meaning, however thin or tenuous, 
which unites and makes intelligible the dis- 
cussions of various authors about the same 
thing. Without this, they would not move in 
the same universe of discourse at all. Nor could 
they even disagree with one another, if the 
words they used were utterly equivocal, as for 
example the word “pen” is equivocal when it 
designates a wri ting instrument and an enclosure 
for pigs. 

The extraordinary ambiguity of the word 
“idea” as it is used in the great books puts this 
principle to the test. Are Plato and Hume talk- 
ing about the same thing at alU when the one 
discusses ideas as the only intelligible reality 
and the other treats ideas as the images derived 
through memory from the original impressions 
of sense-experience? Is there any common 
ground between Aristotle and Berkeley-be- 
tween the identification of human ideas with 
abstract or general conceptions, quite distinct 
from the perceptions or images of sense, and the 


identification of ideas with particular percep- 
tions, accompanied by a denial of abstract or 
general notions ? 

Do writers like Locke or William James, for 
whom ideas of sensation and abstract ideas (or 
percepts and concepts) belong to the one facul- 
ty of understanding or to the single stream of 
consciousness, communicate with writers like 
Plotinus, Descartes, and Spinoza, for whom 
ideas belong to the intellect or to the thinking 
being, separate from matter and from sensa- 
tions which are only bodily reactions ? Or with 
writers like Aristotle and Aquinas, for whom 
there is a sharp distinction between the faculties 
of sense and intellect ? Can Aristotle and Aqijii- 
nas in turn explain the origin of concepts or in- 
telligible species by reference to the intellects 
power of abstracting them from experience oS): 
sensible species, and still carry on discussioii 
with Plato, Augustine, and Descartes, who re- 
gard the intellect as in some way innately en- 
dowed with ideas, with the principles or seeds 
of understanding ? 

The foregoing is by no means an exhaustive 
inventory. It fails, for example, to ask about 
the sense in which the theologians speak of 
ideas in the mind of God and of the illumina- 
tion of the angelic or the human intellect by 
ideas divinely infused. (What is the common 
thread of meaning between such discourse and 
that concerned with the formation of abstract 
concepts or with the revival of sense-impres- 
sions in images?) It fails also to question the 
meaning of idea in Kant’s tripartite analysis of 
the faculties of intuition. Judgment, and reason- 
ing; or in Hegel’s ultimate synthesis of all na- 
ture and history in the dialectical life of the 
Absolute Idea. (What do these meanings of 
“idea” have in common with the sense in which 
Freud distinguishes between conscious and un- 
conscious ideas .?) 

The inventory is also Incomplete in that it 
does not indicate the many divergent routes 
taken by authors who seem to share a common 
starting point. Even those who, on certain 
points, seem to talk the same language, appear 
to have no basis for communication on other 
points in the theory of ideas. But the questions 
which have been asked suffice for the purpose 
at hand. However great the ambiguity of 
“idea,” it does not reach that limit of equivoca- 
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tion which would destroy the universe of dis- 
course. There is a slender thread of meaning 
which tics all the elements of the tradition to- 
gether— not in a unity of truth or agreement, 
but in an intelligible joining of issues. 

This unity can be seen in two ways. It ap- 
pears first in the fact that any consideration of 
ideas— whether as objects or contents of the 
mind— involves a theory of knowledge. This 
much is common to all meanings of “idea.” 

Those, like Plato and Berkeley, for whom 
ideas constitute a realm of intelligible or sensi- 
ble being, make knowledge of reality consist in 
the apprehension or understanding of ideas. 
Those, like Aristotle and James, for whom ideas 
have no being except as perceptions or thoughts, 
make them the instruments whereby reality is 
known. On either view, knowledge involves a 
relationship between a knower and a known, or 
between a knowing faculty and a knowable 
entity; but on one view ideas are the reality 
which is known, and on the other they are the 
representations by which is known a reality 
that does not include ideas among its consti- 
tuents. These two views do not exhaust the 
possibilities. 

Ideas are sometimes regarded both as objects 
of knowledge and as representations of reality. 
Some writers (as, for example, Plato) distin- 
guish two orders of reality— the sensible and 
the intelligible— and two modes of apprehen- 
sion — sensing and understanding; and they use 
the word “idea” for both the intelligible ob- 
ject and the understanding of it. Locke, beg- 
ging the reader’s pardon for his frequent use of 
the word “idea,” says that it is the term “which 
serves best to stand for whatsoever is the object 
of the understanding when a man thinks.” But 
Locke also distinguishes between knowledge of 
real existences through ideas “that the mind 
has of things as they are in themselves,” and 
knowledge of the relations among our own 
ideas, which the mind “gets from their com- 
parison with one another.” For Hume, too, 
ideas as well as impressions are involved in our 
knowledge of matters of fact, but relations be- 
tween ideas may also be objects of knowledge, 
as in “the sciences of geometry, algebra, and 
arithmetic.” 

This double use of “idea” is sometimes ac- 
companied, as in Aquinas, by an explicit ac- 
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knowledgement and ordering of the two senses. 
For Aquinas, concepts arc primarily the means 
of knowledge, not the objects of knowledge. 
A concept, Aquinas writes, “is not what is 
actually understood, but that by which the 
intellect understands”— that by which some- 
thing else is known. Secondarily, however, 
concepts become that which we know when 
we reflexively turn our attention to the con- 
tents of our own mind. Using the phrase “in- 
telligible species” to signify concepts, Aqui- 
nas explains that “since the intellect reflects 
upon Itself, by such reflection it understands 
not only its own act of intelligence but also the 
species by which it understands. Thus the in- 
telligible species is that which is understood 
secondarily; but that which is primarily under- 
stood is the object, of which the species is the 
likeness.” 

It is possible, therefore, to have ideas about 
things or ideas about ideas. In the vocabulary 
of this analysis by Aquinas, the ideas or con- 
cepts whereby real things are understood are 
sometimes called the “first intentions” of the 
mind. The ideas whereby we understand these 
ideas or first intentions are called the mind’s 
“second intentions,” An idea is always a men- 
tal intention, an awareness or representation, 
never an independent reality for the mind to 
know. 

Locke’s differentiation between ideas of sen- 
sation and ideas of reflection seems to parallel 
the mediaeval distinction between first and 
second intentions; but whereas second inten- 
tions are ideas engaged in a reflexive under- 
standing of ideas as objects to be understood, 
Locke’s ideas of reflection comprise “the per- 
ception of the operations of our own mind with- 
in us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 
got.” A closer parallel, perhaps, is to be found 
in Locke’s distinction between our knowledge 
of reality or of real existences and our knowl- 
edge of the relations existing between our own 
ideas. 

The second way of seeing a connection among 
meanings of “idea” depends on realizing 
what is common to contrary views. ^ ^ 

The word “pen” is utterly equivocol^^^s we 
have noted, when it names a writingi|j^ru- 
ment and an animal enclosure. Hei^ilien 
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cannot contxadict one another no matter what 
opposite things they may say about in one 
sense and in the other. The two meanings 
of ‘*pen” are not even connected by being op- 
posed to one another. But all the meanings of 
“idea” do seem to be connected by opposition 
at least, so that writers who use the word in its 
different senses and have different theories of 
idea cannot avoid facing the issues raised by 
their conflicting analyses. 

The root of this opposition lies in the positive 
and negative views of the relation of ideas to 
sensations — or, more generally, to sense and the 
sensible. Though there arc different analyses of 
sensation, one or both of two points seems to be 
agreed upon: that sensations are particular per- 
ceptions and that sensations result from the im- 
pingement of physical stimuli upon the sense 
organs of a living body. 

Berkeley insists upon the first point while 
emphatically denying the second. Ideas or sen- 
sations are always particulars; but, he says, “the 
various sensations or ideas imprinted on the 
sense, however blended or combined together 
(that is, whatever objects they compose), can- 
not exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving 
them,** and their cause is neither physical mat- 
ter nor the perceiving mind, but “some other 
will or spirit that produces them.” Others, like 
Lucretius and Hobbes, who regard sensations as 
particular perceptions, do not use the word 
“idea,” as Berkeley docs, for perceptions of ex- 
ternal origin, but restrict it to inner productions 
of the mind itself in its acts of memory or imag- 
ination. 

The various theories of idea thus range from 
those which identify an idea with a sensation or 
perception or with the derivatives of sensation, 
to those which deny the identity or even any 
relationship between ideas and sensations or 
images of sense. 

The first position is taken by writers who 
conceive mind or understanding, in men or 
animals, as the only faculty of knowledge. It 
performs all the functions of knowing and 
thinking. It is sensitive as well as reflective. It 
perceives and remembers as well as imagines 
and reasons. 

Within this group of writers there are differ- 
Berkeley, for example, thinks “the 


jects of human knowledge” include “either 
ideas actually imprinted on the senses; or else 
such as are perceived by attending to the pas- 
sions and operations of the mind; or lastly ideas 
formed by the help of memory and imagina- 
tion— -either compounding, dividing, or barely 
representing those originally perceived in the 
aforesaid ways.” Hume, on the other hand, 
divides “all the perceptions of the mind into 
two classes or species, which are distinguished 
by their different degrees of force or vivacity. 
The less forcible and lively are commonly de- 
nominated Thoughts or Ideas. The other species 
want a name in our language and in most others 
. . . Let us, therefore, use a little freedom and 
call them Impressions.*' By this term, Humi 
explains, “1 mean all our more lively percep-\ 
tions, w hen we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or \ 
hate, or desire, or will.” 

Another use of terms is represented by Locke, 
who distinguishes between ideas of sensation 
and reflection, simple and complex ideas, par- 
ticular and general ideas, and uses the word 
“idea” both for the original elements of sense- 
experience and for all the derivatives produced 
by the mind’s activity in rew^orking these given 
materials, whether by acts of memory, imagina- 
tive construction, or abstraction. Still another 
variation is to be found in William James. De- 
spite the authority of Locke, he thinks that the 
word “ ‘idea’ has not domesticated itself in the 
language so as to cover bodily sensations.” Ac- 
cordingly, he restricts the word “idea” to con- 
cepts, and never uses it for sensations or per- 
ceptions. Nevertheless, like Locke, he does not 
think that the development of concept from 
percept needs the activity of a special faculty. 
Both concept and percept belong to the single 
“stream of thought” and are “states of con- 
sciousness.' 

The second position is taken by writers who 
in one way or another distinguish between 
sense and intellect and regard them as quite 
separate faculties of knowing. The one is sup- 
posed to perform the functions of perception, 
imagination, and memory; the other, the func- 
tions of thought-conception, judgment, and 
reasoning, or if not these, then acts of intellec- 
tual vision or intuition. Here, too, there are 
differences within the group. 
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Just Rs the extreme version of the first posi- 
tion is taken by those who identify ideas with 
perceptions, so here the opposite extreme con- 
sists in the denial of any connection between 
ideas and all the elements of sense-experience. 
The ideas in the divine mind, or the ideas in- 
fused by God into the angelic intellects, have 
no origin in experience, nor any need for the 
perceptions, memories, or images of sense. They 
are not abstract ideas, that is, they arc not con- 
cepts abstracted from sense-materials. 

“Our intellect,” Aquinas writes, “abstracts 
the intelligible species from the individuating 
principles”— the material conditions of sense 
and imagination. “But the intelligible species 
in the divine intellect,” he continues, “is im- 
material, not by abstraction, but of itself.” The 
divine ideas, Aquinas quotes Augustine as say- 
ing, “are certain original forms or permanent 
and immutable models of things which are con- 
tained in the divine intelligence.” Following 
Augustine’s statement that “each thing was 
created by God according to the idea proper to 
it,” Aquinas restricts the word “idea” to the 
“exemplars existing in the divine mind” and 
to the species of things with which Cxod informs 
the angelic intellects. He uses the word “con- 
cept” where others speak of “ideas” in the 
human mind. 

Descartes, on the other hand, endows the 
human mind with ideas — not concepts ab- 
stracted from and dependent on sense, but in- 
tuitive apprehensions which, since they cannot 
be drawn in any way from sense-experience, 
must be an innate property of the human mind. 
He does not, however, always use the word 
“idea” in this strict sense. Some ideas, he says, 
“appear to be innate, some adventitious, and 
others to be formed or invented by myself.” 
The ideas called “adventitious” are those which 
seem to come from the outside, as when “I hear 
some sound, or see the sun, or feel heat.” Those 
which we form or invent ourselves are “con- 
structions of the imagination.” Only innate 
ideas, in Descartes’ view, are truly ideas in the 
sense of being the elements of certain knowl- 
edge and the sources of intellectual intuition. 
“By intuition,” he says, “I understand, not the 
fluctuating testimony of the senses, nor the 
misleading judgment that proceeds from the 
blundering coastructions of the imagination*” 


but “the undoubting conception of an un- 
clouded and attentive mind” which “springs 
from the light of reason alone.” 

As mind and body are separate substances 
for Descartes — mind being conceived by him 
as a res cogitans or thinking substance, quite 
separate from a res extensa or the extended mat- 
ter of a bodily substance— so ideas and sensa- 
tions are independent in origin and function. 
Like infused ideas in the angelic intellect, in- 
nate ideas in the human mind are not abstract, 
for they are not abstracted. But unlike the 
angelic intellect, the human mind, even when 
it employs innate ideas, is discursive or cogita- 
tive. It is never conceived as entirely free from 
the activities of judgment and reasoning, even 
when its power is also supposed to be intuitive 
— that is, able to apprehend intelligible objects 
without analysis or without recourse to the 
representations of sense. 

The doctrine of innate ideas does not always 
go as far as this in separating intellectual knowl- 
edge— or knowledge by means of ideas— from 
sense-experience. In the theories of Plato and 
Augustine, for example, sense-experience serves 
to awaken the understanding to apprehend the 
intelligible objects for the intuition of which it 
is innately equipped. 

“To learn those things which do not come 
into us as images by the senses,” Augustine 
writes, “but which we know within ourselves 
without images ... is in reality only to take 
things that the memory already contains scat- 
tered and unarranged . . . and by thinking 
bring them together.” Moreover, the memory 
contains, not only “images impressed upon it 
by the senses of the body, but also the notions 
of the very things themselves, which notions 
we never received by any avenue of the body.” 

This process of learning by remembering ap- 
pears to be similar to the process which Platp 
also calls “recollection” or “reminiscence,” In 
the Meno Socrates demonstrates that a slave- 
boy, who thinks he knows no geometry, can be 
led simply by questioning to discover that he 
knew all the while the solution of a geometric 
problem. “There have always been true thoughts 
in him,” Socrates tells Meno, thoughts “which 
only needed to be awakened into knowledge by 
putting questions to him.” Hence “his soul 
must always have possessed this knowledge,” 
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Learning, according to this doctrine of innate 
ideas, must therefore be described as an at- 
tempt “to recollect,” not “what you do not 
know,” but “rather what you do not remem- 
ber.” 

Learning by recollection or reminiscence 
seems to be a process in which latent ideas 
(whether they are retained by the soul from 
a previous life or are part of the soul’s endow- 
ment at its creation) become active either 
through the questioning of a teacher or through 
being awakened by the perceptions of the 
bodily senses. Though such bodily stimulation 
of thought implies a functional connection be- 
tween body and soul, nevertheless both Plato 
and Augustine hold that ideas arc independent 
in origin. They are not derived from sense, 
though their appearance may be occasioned by 
events in the world of sense. 

One other view still remains to be considered. 
It denies that ideas are innate in the human 
mind at the same time that it distinguishes be- 
tween the intellect and the senses as separate 
faculties of knowing. Having to explain whence 
the intellect gets its ideas, writers like Aristotle 
and Aquinas attribute to the human intellect 
an abstractive power by which it draws “the 
intelligible species” from sensory images, which 
Aquinas calls “phantasms.” 

The concepts by which “our intellect under- 
stands material things,” we obtain “by ab- 
stracting the form from the individual mat- 
ter which is represented by the phantasms.” 
Through the universal concept thus abstracted, 
we arc able, Aquinas holds, “to consider the 
nature of the species apart from its individual 
principles.” It should be added here that ab- 
stractions are not vehicles of intuitive appre- 
hension. Conception, which is the first act of 
the mind, yields knowledge only when concepts 
are used in subsequent acts of judgment and 
reasoning. 

Abstract or universal concepts are as different 
from the ideas which belong to intellects sepa- 
rate from bodies— the divine or angelic intel- 
lects— as they are different from the particular 
perceptions or images of sense. They occupy an 
intermediate position between the two, just as, 
according to Aquinas, “the human intellect 
holds a middle place” between angelic intelli- 


gence and corporeal sense. On the one hand, the 
human intellect is for Aquinas an incorporeal 
power; on the other hand, it functions only in 
cooperation with the corporeal powers of sense 
and imagination. So the concepts which the 
human intellect forms, being universal, arc im- 
material; but they are also dependent, in origin 
and function, on the materials of sense. Not 
only arc universal concepts abstracted from the 
phantasms, but for the intellect to understand 
physical things, “it must of necessity,” Aquinas 
writes, “turn to the phantasms in order to per- 
ceive the universal nature existing in the iu- 
dividual.” * [ 

This theory of abstract ideas seems not far 
removed from the position of Locke, who di^ 
tinguishes between particular and general ideai 
(which he calls “abstract”) or that of William. 
James, who distinguishes between universal ' 
concepts and sense-perceptions. Yet on one 
question the difference between them is radical, 
namely, whether particular sensations and uni- 
versal ideas belong to the same faculty of mind 
or to the quite distinct faculties of sense and 
intellect. 

This difference seems to have considerable 
bearing on the way in which these writers ex- 
plain the process of abstraction or generaliza- 
tion, with consequences for certain subtleties, 
acknowledged or ignored, in the analysis of 
the grades of abstraction. Nevertheless, the 
resemblance between the positions of Locke 
and Aquinas, or those of William James and 
Aristotle, each affirming in his own way that 
the mind contains nothing not rooted in the 
senses, serves to mediate between the more 
extreme positions. 

The dispute about innate ideas and the con- 
troversy over abstract ideas are issues in psy- 
chology inseparable from fundamental differ- 
ences concerning the nature and operation of 
the faculty or faculties of knowing. There are 
other issues which concern the being or the 
truth of ideas. Here the first question is not 
whether ideas are objects of knowledge, but 
whether the existence of ideas is real or mental 
—outside the mind or in it. 

One aspect of this controversy is considered 
in the chapter on Form, m., the argument be- 
tween Aristotle and Plato about the being of 
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the Ideas or Forms apart from both matter and 
mind. It is in the context of this argument that 
the traditional epithet “realism” gets one of its 
meanings, when it signifies the view that ideas 
or universals have an independent reality of 
their own. The various opponents of this view 
are not called “idealists.” If they deny any exist- 
ence to universal ideas outside the mind, they are 
usually called “conceptualists” ; if they deny the 
presence of universals even in the mind, they are 
called “nominalists.” These doctrines are more 
fully discussed in the chapters on Same and 
Other, Universal and Particular. 

The controversy about the being of ideas has 
another phase that has already been noted in 
this chapter; and it is in this connection that 
the epithet “idealism” gets one of its traditional 
meanings. The doctrine is not that ideas have 
real existence outside the mind. On the con- 
trary, it is that the only realities arc mental — 
either minds or the ideas in them. 

Berkeley’s famous proposition — esse est per- 
dpi, to be is to be perceived— seems intended 
to permit only one exception. The perceiv- 
ing mind has being without being perceived, 
but nothing else has. Everything else which 
exists is an idea, a being of and in the mind. 
According to this doctrine (which takes differ- 
ent forms in Berkeley and in Hegel, for ex- 
ample), the phrase “idea of” is meaningless. 
Nothing exists of which an idea can be a repre- 
sentation. There is no meaning to the distinc- 
tion between thing and idea. The real and the 
ideal are identical. 

Plato is sometimes called an “idealist” but 
not in this sense. He has never been interpreted 
as completely denying reality to the changing 
material v hings which imitate or copy the eter- 
nal ideas, the immutable archetypes or Forms, 
Applied to Plato or to Plotinus, “idealism” 
seems to signify the superior reality of ideal (as 
opposed to material or physical) existence. Just 
as “idealism” has these widely divergent mean- 
ings, so does “realism” when it designates, on 
the one hand, those who attribute independent 
reality to ideas and, on the other hand, those 
who affirm the existence of an order of real 
existences independent of the ideas which 
represent them in the mind. 

Writers who distinguish between things and 
ideas, or between the order of reality and the 
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mind’s conception of it, face the problem of 
differentiating between these two modes of be- 
ing. To say that ideas or concepts exist only in 
the mind is not to say that they do not exist at 
all, but only that they do not exist in the same 
way as things outside the mind. 

Does an entity in its real existence apart 
from knowledge have the same character that 
it has when, as an object known, it somehow 
belongs to the knowing mind ? Is there a kind 
of neutral essence which can assume both modes 
of existence — real existence, independent of 
mind, and ideal existence, or existence in the 
mind, as an object conceived or known? Is an 
idea or concept in the mind nothing but the 
real thing objectified, or transformed into an 
object of knowledge; or is the real thing, the 
thing in itself, utterly different from the objects 
of experience or knowledge— neither knowable 
nor capable of representation by concepts? 

These questions, relevant to the consider- 
ation of ideas as representations of reality, are, 
of course, also relevant to problems considered 
in the chapters on Being, Experience, and 
Knowledge. The issues indicated arc there 
discussed. 

Intimately connected with them are ques- 
tions about the truth of ideas. Can ideas or 
concepts be true or false in the sense in which 
truth and falsity are attributed to propositions 
or judgments? Under what conditions is an 
idea true? In what docs its truth consist, and 
what are the signs or marks of its truth ? These 
matters are discussed in the chapter on Truth. 
Here it is sufficient to point out that the tradi- 
tional distinction between adequate and in- 
adequate ideas, and the comparison of clear and 
distinct with obscure and confused ideas, are 
used to determine the criteria of truth. It may 
be the truth of a concept taken by itself or of 
the judgment into which several concepts enter. 
To the extent that ideas are regarded as repre- 
sentative, their truth (or the truth of the judg- 
ments they form) seems to consist in some 
mode of agreement or correspondence with the 
reality they represent, or, as Spinoza says, its 
ideatum. 

Within the conceptual or mental order it- 
self, there is a further distinction between ideas 
which do not perform a representative function 
and those which do. The former are treated as 
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fiintaties, fictions, or chimeras; the latter are 
called, by contrast, ^‘real ideas,” or ideas having 
some reference to reality. The question of the 
reality of ideas takes precedence over the ques- 
tion of their truth, at least for those who regard 
the division into true and false as applicable 
only to representations. Yet the criteria of the 
distinction between the real and the imaginary 
arc difficult to separate from the criteria of true 
and false. The separation is made most readily 
by those who use “idea” to mean memory 
image. They can test the reality of an idea by 
tracing it back to the impression from which it 
originated. 

Another sort of test is applied by those who 
measure the reality of abstract ideas by their fi- 
delity to the sense-perceptions from which they 
were abstracted. Still another criterion, pro- 
posed by William James, is that of freedom 
from contradiction. An idea has truth and 
its object has reality if it “remains uncontra- 
dicted.” The idea of a winged horse illustrates 
the point. 

“If I merely dream of a horse with wings,” 
James writes, “my horse interferes with nothing 
else and has not to be contradicted. . . . But if 
with this horse I make an inroad into the world 
otherwise known, and isay, for example, ‘That 
is my old mare Maggie, having grown a pair of 
wings where she stands in her stall,’ the whole 
case is altered; for now the horse and place are 
identified with a horse and place otherwise 
known, and what is known of the latter objects 
is incompatible with what is perceived with the 
former.” 

The consideration of ideas or concepts be- 
longs to logic as well as to psychology and meta- 
physics. The logician sometimes deals with con- 
cepts directly and with the judgments into 
which they enter; sometimes he deals with 
them only as they find verbal expression in 
terms and propositions. 

The distinction between concepts and judg- 
ments (or between terms and propositions) is 
discussed in the chapter on Judgment. There 
also we see that the classification of judgments 
or propositions depends in part on the accept- 
ance or rejection of the notions of subject and 
predicate in the analysis of concepts or terms; 
and, if they are accepted, on the way in which 


terms are distinguished both as subjects and as 
predicates. 

This in turn depends upon certain traditional 
divisions which are applicable to terms, if not 
always to concepts, such as the familiar distinc- 
tions between concrete and abstract, and par- 
ticular and universal, terms. When the concept, 
which is sometimes called the “mental word,” 
is regarded as by its very nature abstract and 
universal, these distinctions are applicable only 
to the physical words which are terms. Con- 
crete and particular terms arc then treated as 
verbal expressions of sense- perceptions or im- 
ages; abstract and universal terms, as verbal 
expressions of ideas or concepts. But when ideas 
are identified with sense-perceptions or images, 
and abstract concepts are denied, the existence 
of general names in ordinary discourse suffices, 
for the distinction between particular and uni- \ 
vcrsal terms, even though the latter do not 
express any actual content of the mind. 

Unlike the foregoing, other divisions of terms, 
as, for example, the distinction between the 
univocal and the analogical, or between species 
and genera, do not occur throughout the tradi- 
tion of logic. They tend to be characteristic of 
the logic of Aristotle and its mediaeval develop- 
ment. Of these two distinctions, that between 
univocal and analogical terms or concepts ap- 
pears explicitly, so far as this set of great books 
is concerned, only in the Summa Theologica, 
Nevertheless, Aquinas does have some back- 
ground for his special theory of analogical terms 
in Aristotle’s treatment of uni vocal and equiv- 
ocal names, and in his separation of terms 
which predicate a sameness in species or genus 
from those which predicate a sameness by anal- 
ogy. The analysis of these distinctions is under- 
taken in the chapters on Same and Other and 
Sign and Symbol. 

Other writers, in dealing with universal 
terms, recognize that they have different de- 
grees of generality. They sometimes formulate 
this as an order of more and less inclusive classes. 
Sometimes they refer to the intension and ex- 
tension, or connotation and denotation, of 
terms. The more general terms have a less re- 
stricted connotation and hence represent more 
extensive or inclusive classes. The more specific 
terms have a more determinate meaning and so 
also have a narrower denotation and represent 
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less inclusive classes. What seems to be peculiar 
to Aristotle’s analysis of species and genera is 
the setting of upper and lower limits to the 
hierarchy of universal terms, with a small num- 
ber of irreducible categories (or summa genera) 
under which all species fall, and, at the other 
extreme, with a finite number of lowest (or 
mfimae) species which are incapable of subsum- 
ing other species. 

The terms which fall under the lowest species 
must either be particulars or accidental classes. 
Those which seem to be predicable of the cate- 
gories themselves, such as being or one, cannot 
be genera. These are the terms which Aristotle’s 
mediaeval followers call “transcendental” and 
“analogical.” Using the word “transcendental” 
in a different sense, Kant enumerates a set of 
concepts which bear some resemblance to Aris- 
totle’s summa genera^ but which he treats as 
transcendental categories. 

The difference among concepts with respect 
to generality is of interest to the psychologist 
as well as the logician, for it raises the problem 
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of whether the more or the less general takes 
precedence in the order of learning. The order 
and relation of ideas is even more the common 
ground of both logic and psychology. Both, for 
example, deal with the position and sequence 
of terms or concepts in reasoning, though the 
logician aims to prescribe the forms which rea- 
soning must take in order to be valid, whereas 
the psychologist tries to describe the steps by 
which thinking actually goes on. 

Only the logician, however, is concerned 
with the way in which terms are ordered to 
one another as positive and negative, or as con- 
traries; just as from Aristotle to Freud, only 
the psychologist deals with the association of 
ideas in the stream of thought by relationships 
of contiguity and succession, similarity and 
difference. According as the logical connec- 
tion of ideas or their psychological association 
is made the primary fact, radically divergent 
interpretations are given of the nature of 
mind, the life of reason, and the process of 
thought. 
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440b-451b; 0 85, a 2 453d-455b; a 4 457a-d; 
A 8, rep 3 460b-461b; q 86, a i, ans 461c- 
462a; a 2, ans and rep 2-4 462a-463a; q 87, 
A I 465a-466c; q 88, a i, rep 2 469a-471c; q 
89, A 2, ans and rep 2 475a-d; a 6, ans and 
rep 2 478b-d 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 71d-72a; iii, 82d- 
83a / Objections and Replies, 108b'109d; 
121a-c; DEF ii-iii ISOa-b; axiom v-vi ISld- 
132a; 137d; 157b-158a; 212c-213a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, def 3 373b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch iv, 
SECT 3 324b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15b-c; 22a, c; 30b-c; 
31a-d; 38a-39c; 41c-42a; 53b-54b; 58c-59b; 
85d-93c; 109d-113b esp 112d-113b; llSb-c; 
130b-c; 197a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 300a'314b esp 300a-301b, 
302b-303a, 307a, 313a'314a 

Icr. Ideas as the data of sense-experience or 
their residues 

12 Lucretius: Hature of Things, bk iv [722-817J 
53d-54d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk viii, ch 7 269C'd 
23 Hobbes: Jonathan, part j, 49a; 52c; 54b-c; 

part iv, 261a; 262a-b 
31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 13 7d 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11 , prop 48 , schol 
391 b'C; prop 49 , schol, 392a-c 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch i, 
SECT 15 98d-99a; bk ii, ch i, sect 1-8 121a- 
123a; sect 17 125c-d; ch i, sect 2 o-ch iv, 
SECT 1 126d-129c; ch iv, sect 6 -ch v 131a-b; 
ch vii-ix 131c-141a passim, esp ch ix, sect i- 
7 138b-139b, sect 15 141a; ch xii, sect 1-2 
147b-d passim; sect 8 148c-d; ch xiii, sect 2 
149a; ch xiv, sect 31 161d'162a; ch xx, sect 
1-2 176b-c; sect 15 177d; ch xxiii, sect i 
204a-b; sect 3 204c-d; sect 7 205d-206a; 
sect 9 206b-c; sect 15 208c-d; sect 29-30 
2lld-212b; sect 32-37 212c-214b passim; ch 
xxxn, sect 14-16 245C'246b; bk hi, ch z, 
sect 5 252b-c; ch iv, sect 7-15 260d'263b 
esp SECT 11-15 261d'263b; ch vi, sect 46-47 


lb to le 

281d-282b; ch xi, sect 21-23 304d-305b; bk 
IV, CH II, SECT 11-13 311c-312b; ch hi, sect 
23 320a-c; ch iv, sect 4 324c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect i 
413a-b; sect 18 416b-c; sect 29-33 418c- 
419a; sect 36 419c-d; sect 88-91 430a-431a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii 455b- 
457b; SECT vii, div 49 471c-d; div 61 477c- 
478a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 234b- 236b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 45b-46a esp 45d-46a; 
48b-c; 54b-55a; 101b- 102a esp 102a; 115b-c/ 
Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 282b'C 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 442b'443a / Ego and Id, 
700a- 701a; 701d 

l d. Ideas as the pure concepts of reason: regu- 

lative principles ; 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15c-16a; 37b-39c; lOsta- 
209d esp 108a-109c, 113b-115c, 117b-119lB, 
129c-131c, 158a-159d, 166c-171a, 173b-174d, 
187a-c, 193b-d, 200d-202a, 203b-d, 209b-d\ 
237b; 239a-240b / Practical Reason, 310d\ 
Slid; 329a-d; 343a; 349b-355d esp 349b-350c\ 
/ Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 390b / Judge- ' 
ment, 461a-462d; 464c-467a; 489b-c; 504d- 
505a; 506a-511a esp 509d-510a; 528c-530c; 
542b-544c; 570b-572c; 581a-582c; 596c-598b; 
604a-b 

le. Ideas in the order of supra-human intelli- 

gence or spirit: the eternal exemplars 
and archetypes; the modes of the divine 
mind 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [181 200] 
63b-c 

17 Plotinus: First Enncad, tr hi, ch 1-2 lOa-d; 
TR VI, CH 2-3 21d-23a; cii 9, 26a / Third 
Ennead, tr ix, ch i, 136a-c / Fourth Ennead, 
TR IV, cii 13 164d-165b / Fifth Ennead 208a- 
251d passim, esp tr iii 215d 226c, tr v vii 
228b-239b, tr viii, cii 7 242d-243c, tr ix 
246c-251d / Sixth Ennead, tr ii, ch 21 279b- 
280a; tr vii, ch 2-17 322b 331a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 9, 3a; bk 
XII, par 38 108d-109a / City of God, bk viii, 
CH 3-4 266a-267c; bk xi, ch 10, 328c-d; bk 
XII, CH 17-18 353a-354d / Christian Doctrine, 
BK II, CH 38 654b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, 
preamble 75c-d; a 4,jvns 78b- 79a; a 5 79a- 
80a; A 6 esp rep 3 80a-81c; a 8, ans 82c-83b; 

A II, rep 1-2 84c-8Sc; a 14, ans and rep 2 
88d-89b; q 15 91b-94a; q 16, a i, ans and rep 
2 94b-95c; q 18, a 4 107d-108c; qq 22-24 ^27c- 
143c passim; q 34, a 3, rep 4 188b-189a; q 44, 

A 3 240b-241a; q 47, a i, rep 2 256a-257b; qq 
55-56 288d'294d; q 58 300b'306b passim; q 
74, A 3, REP 5 375a'377a,c; q 84, a 2, ans and 
REP 3 442b-443c; a 3, rep i 443d'444d; a a 
4-5 444d-447c; Q 85, a 4, ans 457a-d; q 87, a 
I, ANS and rep a-rj 465a-466c; q 89, a 3, ans 
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and REP 1,3 475d-476c; q 105, a 3, ans 540 c- 
541b; Q X06, A I, ANS and rep i 545d>546d; q 
107 549b-552b; q 108, a i, ans and rep 2 
552C'553c; q 115, a 2, ans 587c-588c 

20 Aquinas: Sumtna Theologica^ part i-ii, q 61, 
A 5, ANS 58b-59d; part hi, Q 9, a 3, ans 765b- 
766b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ paradise, xiii [52- 
871 126a-b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 23 108c; 
API! 124 133c-d; BK II, APH 15 149a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 137d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 17, schol 362c- 
363c passim; part xi, prop 3, demonst 
374a'b; prop 4-5 374c-d; prop 9 376a-c; prop 
19-20 382 b'd 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [146-151] 114b; 
BK V [469-505] 185b'186a 

33 LocKt: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
SECT 3 268d; ch xi, sect 23 305a-b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 29-33 
418c-419a esp sect 33 419a; sect 70-71 426d- 
427a; sect 75-76 427d-428a; sect 81 428c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 113c-118a; 173b-174a esp 
373b-c / Judgement, 551a-552c; 57Sb-577a; 
580c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 169d- 
170b 

1 /. Idea as the unity of determinate existence 
and concept: the Absolute Idea 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, pref, 6a-7a; 
intro, par i 2 Oa-lOa; par 31-32 19c 20b; 
part III, par 279, 93b-c; par 345 111b; par 
352-353 112b-c; par 360 113d-134a,c; addi- 
tions, 2 115d; 19 119c-d / Philosophy of His- 
tory, intro, 156C'162a esp 156d'157b, I58c, 
166b-162a: 163a-165b esp 165a b; 166b-c; 
lG9d-171b; 176b-c; 182d 

2 . The origin or derivation of ideas in the 
human mind 

2a. The infusion of ideas: divine illumination 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 25 25c; 
bk VII, par 8, 45d; par 16 48c-49a; par 23 
50b-c; BK xiii, par 19 115c-d / City of God, 
BK viii, cii 7 269c-d; ch 9 270d-271a; bk x, 
cH 2 299d'300a; bk xi, ch 24-25 335c-336d; 
cH 27, 337d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 84, a 
4 444d'446b; q 89, a i, rep 3 473b-475a; a 2, 
REP 2 475a-d; a 4, ans 476c-477a; a y , ans 
478d-479c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 9, a 
3 765b-766b; a 4 , rep 2-3 766b- 767b; part 
III suppl, q 92, A I, ANS 1025c-l032b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, vi, 99a'b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 26- 
33 418a-419a; sect 57 423d-424a; sect 67 
426a-b 

42 Kan^*: Pure^Reason, 113b-c 


2 ^, The innate endowment or retention of 
• ideas: the activation of the mind’s native 

content or structure by sense^ by memory, 
or by experience 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124a-126c esp 126a-c / 
Meno, 179d-183a; 188d-189a / Phaedo, 228a- 
230d / Theaetetus, 51 Sd- 51 7 b 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch i 
97a-d; bk h, ch 19 [99’’20-33] 136a'b / Meta- 
physics, BK I, ch 9 [992*»24-993 *ii] 511a-c 

12 Epictetus : Discourses, bk i, ch 22 127c-128c; 
BK II, CH II 150a-151b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii, ch 4, 8 b-c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 25, 155b; tr iv, ch 
5 160d'161b / Fifth Ennead, tr hi, ch 2, 216b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 15-19 75a- 
76b; par 26-38 78a'81a / City of God, bk viii, 
CH 6, 269b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 55, a 

2 289d-290d; a 3 , rep i 291a-d; 0 57 , a i, rep 

3 295a'd; q 84 , a 3 443d-444d; a 4 , ans 444d- 
^6b; a 6, ANS 447c-449a; q 89 , a i, rep 3 
473b-475a; q 117 , a i, ans and rep 4 595d- 
597c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 333d-335a 
esp 334c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, Ib-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, iv, 5c-d; 6d; viii, 13c-d / 
Discourse, part iv, 53b; part v, 54c / Medita- 
tions, II 77d-81d; iii, 83b; 88c-d; vi, 96d-97a; 
99a-c / Objections and Replies, 120c-d; 140c; 
215b-c; 224b,d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, 90d-91b; bk i, 
CH I, sect I 95b,d-96a; sect 15 98d-99a; 
sect 23-24 101b-102b; ch ii, sect 12 107b-d; 
CH III 112c-121a,c passim, esp sect 21 118b- 
119a; BK II, CH I, sect i 121a'b; sect 6 
122b-c; sect 9 123a; sect 17 125c-d; ch ix, 
sect 6 139a; ch xi, sect 16 147a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii, div 17, 
457b, d [fn 1] 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14a-108a,c esp 14a- b, 
22a,c, 23a-34c, 41c-42b, 48d-51d, 53b-55a, 
58d-59a, 61a-62c, 66d'93c; 113b-115a / Practi- 
cal Reason, 352c-353a / Judgement, 551a-589c 

53 James: Psychology, 851a'890a esp 851b-852a, 
856a-b, 859a-860b, 867a-868b, 879b, 889a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 512b-513b esp 
512b; S26c-d; 532b; S99a-b / Group Psy- 
chology, 688d-689a; 689b [fn i] / Ego and Id, 
707c-708b esp 708b 

2 c. The acquirement of ideas by perception or 
intuition: simple ideas or forms as direct 
objects of the understanding 

7 Plato: Pkaedo, 224a-c / Republic, bk vi, 
383d-388a; bk vii,392b-393c / Timaeus,4S7c- 
4S8a / Parmenides, 487d*488a / Theaetetus, 
535b-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk vm, ch 6, 
269b-c; bk xii, ch 7 346c-d 
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( 2 . Tke origin or derivation of ideas in the human 
mind, 2c, The acquirement of ideas by 
perception or intuition: simple ideas or forms 
as direct objects of the understanding^ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 84, a 
I, ANS and REP I 440d-442a; a 2, ans 442b- 
443c; A 4, ANS and rep 1-2 444d-446b; aa 5-7 
446c-450b 

31 Descartes: Rules, iii, 4a-b / Meditations, vi, 
99a-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 14-23 380c- 
383c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch i, 
SECT 15 98d-99a; cii iii, sect 21 118b-119a; 
BK II, cH i-ix 121a-141b passim, esp ch i, 
sect 1-8 121a'123a, sect 17 125c-d, ch i, 
SECT 20-cH IV, sect 1 126d-129c, ch iv, sect 
6-ch V ISla-b, ch ix, sect 1-7 138b-139b, 
sect 15 141a; ch xi, sect 17-cH xii, sect 2 
147a-d; ch xii, sect 8 148c'd; ch xiii, sect 
2 149a; ch xiv, sect 2 ISSb-c; sect 31 161d- 
162a; ch xv, sect 9 164b-d; ch xvi, sect i 
165c-d; ch xvii, sect 22-cH xviii, sect i 
173d-174a; ch xviii, sect 6 174c-d; ch xx, 
SECT 1-2 176b-c; sect 15 177d; ch xxi, sect 
75 200b-d; ch xxiii, sect i 204a-b; sect 3 
2b4C'd; sect 5 205a-b; sect 7 205d-206a; 
SECT 9 206b-c; sect 15 208c-d; sect 29-30 
211d'212b; sect 32-37 212C'214b passim; ch 
XXV, SECT 9 216d; sect ii 217a; ch xxx, 
SECT 2 238b-c; ch xxxi, sect 2 239b-d; ch 
xxxii, sect 14-16 245c-246b; bk iii, ch i, 
sect 5 252b-c; ch iv 260a'263c passim, esp 
SECT 11-15 261d-263b; ch v, sect 2 263d- 
264a; ch vi, sect 46-47 281d'282b; ch xi, 
sect 21-23 304d-305b; bk iv, ch ii, sect ii- 
13 311c-312b; ch hi, sect 23 320a-c; ch iv, 
SECT 4 324c; ch xviii, sect 3 381b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect i 
413a-b; sect 18 416b-c; sect 25-33 417d- 
419a passim; SECT36419c-d; sect 88 - 91 430a' 
431a passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii 455b- 
457b; sect vii, div 49 471c-d ; div 6 i 477c-478a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 318b-319a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14a-b; 23a'33d esp 25b-c, 
27c. 28d-29d, 32a-c; 34a-c; 41c-42a; 45b-46a; 
53b-55a; 66d-72c esp 69c-72c; 85d-93c; 99a' 
I07b; 131a-c; 186d'187a / Judgement, 465a'C; 
528c-530c; 570c-572b 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, Ic-d 

53 James: Psychology, 502a-505b esp 502a 

Zd, Reflection as a source of ideas: the mind's 
consideration of its own acts or content 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk iii, ch 4 [ 429 ^ 26 - 430 * 9 ] 
662b-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch i lOSa-lOCc; 
ch 17 122d-124a; ch 20 126C'127b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 12-31 74b- 
79d 


19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeohgica, part i, q 12, a 
9, rep 2 58b-59a; q 28, a 4, rep 2 160c-161d; 
Q 85, A 2 453d-455b; 0 87, a 3 467b-468a 
31 Descartes: Meditations, vi, 96d-97a 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch i, 
SECT 1-8 121a-123a; sect 17 125c-d; sect 24 
127b-c; cii III, sect i, 128d; ch vi-vii 131b- 
133b; ch IX, sect 1-2 138b-c; ch xi, sect 14, 
146d; CH XII, sect 1-2 147b-d; sect 8 148c-d; 
CH XIV, SECT 2-6 155b-156c; sect 31 161d- 
162a; ch xvii, sect 22 173d-174a; ch xviii, 
SECT 6 174c-d; ch xx, sect 1-2 176b-c; sect 
15 177d; CH XXI, sect 4 178d-179c; sect 75 
200b-d; ch xxiii, sect i 204a'b; sect 5 
205a'b; sect 15 208c-d; sect 29-30 211d- 
212b; SECT 32-37 212C'214b passim; ch xxv, 
sect 9 216d;.SECT ii 217a; bk hi, chIi, 
SECT 5 252b'C; ch v, sect 2 263d-264a; $k 
IV, CH III, sect 23 320a'C \ 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 1 413a^ 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 11, div 14 
456b \ 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15c-16c; 55a-56c; 99aA 
107b; 121a-123b ^ 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part 11, par 138 
48c-d; additions, 89 129d'130a 
53 James: Psychology, 121 a-b; 122b'126a passim, 
esp 122b-124b 

2e, The genesis of ideas by the recollection of 
sense-impressions: the images of sense 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 8-18 73b- 
76a 

23 Hobbes: Letdathan, part i, 49a-d; part iv, 
258b-c; 262a-b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 26 156a- 
157a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 19a-20d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 17-18 380d' 
382b; prop 40, schol 2 388a-b; prop 49, 
sciiOL, 391d'392c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch hi, 
SECT 21 118b'119a; bk 11 , ch x 141b'143d 
passim, esp sect 2 141 b-c, sect 7 142c-d; bk 
IV, ch ii, sect 14 312b-d 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii 455b- 
457b; sect vii, div 49 471c-d; div 61 477c- 
478a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341d-342a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 54b-55a 

53 James: Psychology, 480a-501b esp 480a-b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 351c-352d 
esp 351d-352a; 363c-364b; 367b-c; 384c-385c 
esp 385b'C / Unconscious, 442d-443a / General 
Introduction, 518c-d / Ego and Id, 700a-701d 

2 /. The production of ideas by the reworking of 
the materials of sense: the imaginative 
construction of concepts or the forma- 
tion of complex from simple ideas 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 722 - 748 ] 
53d-54a 
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18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 14 74 d> 75 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12 , a 
9 , REP 2 58b'59a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 50d 

31 Descartes: Meditations, i, 76a'b; iii, 83b / 
Objections and Replies, 210 d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [95-128] 177b- 
178a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch i, 
SECT 5 122a'b; sect 24 127b-c; ch ii, sect i- 
2 127d-128b; ch vii, sect 10 133a-b; ch xi, 
SECT 6-7 145a--b; ch xii-xxviii 147b'233d 
passim, esp ch xni, sect i 148d-149a, sect 
4-6 149b-d, sect 27 154c-d, ch xiv, sect 27- 
31 160d'162a, ch xv, sect 2-3 162c-d, sect 
9 164b-d, ch XVI, sect 1-2 165c-d, sect 5 
166b'C, sect 8 167c, ch xvii, sect 3 168b, 
SECT 5 168d'169a, sect 22 173d-174a, ch xxi, 
SECT 75 200b-d, ch xxit, sect 2 201a'b, sect 

9 202c-203a, ch xxv, sect 9 216d, sect ii 
217a, ch xxviii, sect 14 231d'232a, sect 18 
232d-233b; ch xxx, sect 3-5 238c- 239b; 
CH XXXI, SECT 3-14 240a-243c passim; ch 
xxxii, SECT 12 245b-c; sect 17-18 246b-247a; 
SECT 22-25 247c-248a passim; bk in, ch ii, 
SECT 3 253c; ch iv, sect 12-14 262b-263a; ch 
IV, SECT 17-CH V, SECT i6 263c-268b; ch vi, 
SECT II 271b-d; sect 26-51 274d-283a passim; 
CH XI, SECT 15 303b-c; sect 18 304a'b; bk 
IV, CH IV, SECT 5-8 324d 325c; sect n-12 
326b-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 

10 406d-407b; sect i 413a-b; sect 28 418b-c 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii, div 

13-14 455d-456b; sect hi, div 18 457c-d; 
sect V, DIV 39, 466C'd; div 40, 467b; sect 
vii, div 49, 471 d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338a; 341d-342a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 5d-6b; 31c-d; 45d-46a; 
65d-108a,c esp 66d-91d, 101b-107b; 193a- 
195a; 211d-216c / Judgement, 493c-495a,c 

53 James: Psychology, 104a'106b; 149b-153b esp 
150a, 153a-b; 179b-181a esp 181b [fn ij; 362a- 
363b; 480a-481a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 270c-271a 

2g, The abstraction of ideas from sense- 
experience: the concept as the first act 
of the mind; the grades of abstraction 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 19 
[99'*2o-ioo^4] 136a-d / Physics, bk ii, ch 2 
[i93*»22-i94*ii] 270a-c / Metaphysics, bk i, 
CH I [98o»28-98i^i3] 499a-500a; bk iv, ch 4 
[ioo6*i2-*^i2] 525b-d; bk vi, ch i [io25*’28- 
1026*^] 547d-548a; bk vii, ch 10 [i035*»35- 
1036*12] 559b-c; bk xi, ch 3 [io6i*29-*»i2j 
589c-d; bk xiii, ch 2 [1077^1 ]-ch 3 [io78**5] 
608d-610a / Soul, bk i, ch i [403*2-16] 
632a-b; bk hi, ch 4 [429^*10-23] 661d-662a; 
CH 7 [43i*i4~**i9] 663d-664b; ch 8 664b'd / 
Memory and Reminiscence, ch i [449'*3^ 
450 ^ 5 ] 690C'691a 


19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a i, 
REP 2 3b-4a; q 12 , a 13 , ans 61c-62b; Q 14 , a 
II, REP I 84c-85c; q 40 , a 3 , ans 21Sc-216d; 
Q 54 , A 4 , ans and rep 2 287b'288a; q 55 , a 2 
289d-290d; q 57 , a i, rep 3 295a-d; q 75 , a 2 , 
REP 3 379c-380c; a 3 , rep 2 380c-381b; a 5 , 
ANS 382a-383b; q 76 , a 2 , rep 4 388c-391a; 
Q 79 , AA 3-4 416a-418c; a 5 , rep 2 418c-419b; 
Q 84 , A 2 , ANS 442b-443c; a 6 447c-449a; Q 85 , 
AA 1-3 451c-457a; aa 5-6 457d-459c; a 8 460b- 
461b; Q 89 , A I, REP 3 473b-475a; a 4 , ans and 
REP I 476c-477a; a 7 , ans 478d-479c; q 117 , 
a I 595d-597c; part i-ii, q 29 , a 6 , ans and 
REP 1,3 748b- 749a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part in, q 9, 
A 4 766b-767b; part hi suppl, q 92, a i, ans 
1025c-1032b 

28 Harvey: Circulation of the Blood, 305a / On 
Animal Generation, 332a'335c 

31 Descartes: Rules, xiv, 29b-30d / Discourse, 
part IV, 53b / Objections and Replies, 215b'C; 
216d-217d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 40, schol 2 
388a'b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch i, 
sect 15 98d-99a; bk ii, ch xi, sect 9-n 145b- 
146a; ch xii, sect i, 147b-c; ch xxxii, sect 
6-8 244b-d; bk hi, ch iii, sect 6-9 255c- 
256c; ch vi, sect 32-33 277c-278c; bk iv, ch 
VII, sect 9 338d-339b; ch ix, sect i 349a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro 405a' 
412a,c esp sect 6-19 405d-410c; sect 5 
414a-b; sect 97-100 431d'432c; sect 118- 
120 436b'd; sect 143 441c-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
122 505c-d; DIV 124-125 506a- 507a esp div 
125 , 507b (fn i] 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341b'342b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 23a-24a; 45d-46a; 115b-c; 
193a-195a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 296c-297b passim 

53 James: Psychology, 305a'312a passim; 329a' 
331b esp 331b 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 442b-443d 

2b. The derivation of transcendental ideas from 
the three syllogisms of reason 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 109d-120c esp llOd-lllc 

3. The division of ideas according to their 
objective reference 

. Ideas about things distinguished from 
ideas about ideas: the distinaion be- 
tween first and second intentions 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, a 
9, REP 2 58b-59a; q 14, a 6 , rep i 80a-81c; a 
13, rep 2-3 86 d- 88 c; q 15 , a 2, ans and rep 
2 92a-93b; q 29, a i, rep 3 162a-163b; q 30 , 
A 4, ANS 170c-171b; q 66, a 2, ans and rep 2 
345d-347b; Q 84 , a 1 , rep i 440d-442a; Q 85 , 
A 2 453d'455b 
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( 3 . The division of ideas according to tbdr objec- 
five rrference, ^a. Ideas about things dis^ 
tinguished from ideas about ideas: the dis- 
tinction betweenfirstand second intentions^ 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan^ part iv, 270a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Vantagruel^ bk ii, 
79c; BK III, 150a 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk in, ch ii 
2S2d-254c passim; ch iv, sect 2 260b; ch v, 
SECT 12 266d-267a; sect 14 267b'C; ch vi, 
SECT 19, 273b; sect 48-50 282b-d; ch xi, 
SECT 10 302b; sect 24 305b'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 15d-16c esp 16c; 55a-S6c; 
99a-101b; 121a-123b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Historys intro, 156d- 
158a 

53 James : Psychology s 300b 

36. Adequate and inadequate ideas: clear and 
distinct ideas as compared with obscure 
and confused ideas 

8 Aristotle : PhysicSs bk i, ch i 259a-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicay part i, q 12 , a 
6 , ANS and rep 3 55b-56a; q 13 62b-75b; q 14 , 
A 6 80a-81c; a 12 , rep 2 85d>86d; Q 55> a 3 
291a-d; q 85 , a 3 45Sb-457a; a 4 , rep 3 
457a'd; a 8 , ans 460b-461b; q 89 , a i, ans 
473b-47Sa; a 2 , ans and rep 2 475a-d; a 3 , 
ans and rep 2,4 475d-476c; a 4 , ans and rep 
2 476c-477a; q 94 , a i, rep 3 501d-503a; 
Q 117 , A i, REP 4 595d-597c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 10, 
A 2, rep 3 768b-769c; part hi suppl, q 92, a 
1, rep 2 l025C'1032b 

28 Harvey : On Animal Generations 332a'333d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organums bk i, aph 14-17 
107d-108a 

31 Descartes: Discourses part iv, 51b'52a / 
MeditationSs 73d' 74a; in, 82a'd; 85b-86b; vi, 
99a-c / Objections and ReplieSs postulate v- 
VI 131 b'C 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, def 4 373b; prop 
34-36 385d-386b; prop 38 386C'd; prop 40- 
43 387a-'389b; part hi, def 1-3 395d'396a; 
PROP i 396a'C; prop 3 398b'c; part iv, ap- 
pendix, II 447b; PART V, prop 3-4 453a-d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, 91d'92c; bk i, 
CH III, SECT 19 117c-d; bk ii, ch xiii, sect 17 - 
20 152a'd; ch xvi, sect 3-4 165d'166b; ch 
xvn, sect 7-8 169b'170a; sect 12-21 170d- 
173d passim, esp sect 15 171b'172a; ch xxv, 
SECT 8 216b'C; ch xxvin, sect 19 233b-c; ch 
XXIX 233d-238a; ch xxxi 239b'243c passim; 
CH xxxn, SECT 18 , 246d-247a; bk hi, ch vi, 
sect 37 279b; sect 40 280a'b; sect 43-51 
280c-2^a; ch x, sect 2-4 291d-292c; ch xi, 
SECT 24 305b'd; bk iv, ch ii, sect 15 312d- 
313a; ch hi, sect 26 321b'C; ch xii, sect 14 
362d-363a 

8$ Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30 418c; 
sect 33 419a; sect 36 419C'd 


35 Hume: Human Understandings sect vii, nrv 
48-49 470d-471d; sect xii, div 125 506d- 
507a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la-4a,c; 30b'31a; 125b 
[fn i]; 193a'b / Judgement, 603C'd 

53 James: Psychology, 311b'312b {fn i]; 480b' 
484a 

3 c. Real and fantastic or fictional ideas: nega- 
tions and chimeras 

12 Lucretius : of Things, bk iv [ 722-748] 

53d'54a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, a 
9, REP 2 58b'59a; q 17 , a 2 , rep 2 102a'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 50d; 57b'C; part 
IV, 258b-d; 261a; 262a'C 

30 Bacon: Nopum Organum, bk i, aph 60 ll2c- 

113a ' [ 

31 Descartes: Meditations, i, 76a'77c; 111, 83b 

/ Objections and Replies, 210d A 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk it, ch viq, 
SECT 1-6 133b'134a; ch xvn, sect 12-21 170dr 
173d esp SECT 15 I7lb-172a; ch xxx 238a-. 
239b; BK TTi, CH i, sect 4 252a; bk iv, ch iv,. 
sect 1-12 323d'326d pa.ssim; cu v, sect 7-8 
330b-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 29-30 
418c; sect 33-34 419a-c; sect 36 419c-d; 
sect 82-84 428d-429c; sect 86-91 429C' 
431a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 62d'63a; 174d-175b; 
193a'C 

53 James: Psychology, 300b; 639a'644a esp 640a- 
641b, 642b [fn 2], 643b [fn ij; 646b'655a; 
659a'660b 

54 Fkevd: Interpretation of Dreams, 158a'd; 270c- 
271a / General Introduction, 597b'598a 

4. The logic of ideas 

4a, The verbal expression of ideas or concepts: 
terms 

7 Plato: Cratylus 85a'114a,c / Phaedrus, 138c' 
140c / Sophist, 575d-577b / Seventh Letter, 

809C'810d 

8 Aristotle : Categories 5a-21d / Prior Analytics, 
bk I, ch i [24^16-18] 39c; ch 35 66C'd 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xiii, par 36 
120C'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 34 , a 
I, ANS 185b'187b; q 85 , a 2 , rep 3 453d-455b; 
q 107, A I, ANS 549b'550b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 54C'58a; part iv, 
270a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 57d'58a; 
60b'C; 61b-c; 62C'd / Novum Organum, bk i, 
aph 14 107d'108a; aph 59 112b'C 

31 Descartes: Rules, xin, 26b'C /* Directions 
and Replies, 137a 

31 Spinoza: ^hics, part 11 , prop 49 , schol, 
392a-c 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 392 239b-240a 
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35 Locke: Human Understandings bk ir, ch xxn 
200d'204a passim, esp sect 3-10 201b>203c; 
CH xxKii, SECT 7-8 244c>d; bk hi 2Slb,d-' 
306d passim, esp ch i-viii 251b,d''285a, ch xi 
300a'306d; bk iv, ch v, sect 4 329b'd; ch 
VI, SECT i~3 331b'd 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge^ intro, sect 
11-12 407b-408b; sect 15 409a'b; sect 18-19 
410a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality ^ 340a'342c 
45 Lavoisier: Eletnents of Chemistry, pref, Ib-c 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 40c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 127b'128a; 153b454a; 
158a'159b; ISlb lSSa; 332b-334a 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 662a-b 

4^. The classification of terms: problems in the 
use of different kinds of terms 

4b(l) Concrete and abstract terms 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 34 66b-c 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
3, rep I 16a-d; q 13, a i, rep 2 62c-63c; a 9, 
ANs 71b'72c; q 32, a 2 178a-179b; q 39, aa 
4-5 205c-208c; Q 54, a 1, rep 2 285a'd 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 57a 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, cii viii 
284b'285a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341 b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 305a'308b esp 308b>309b 
[fn 1-3]; 689a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 516b-c 

43(2) Particular and universal terms 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 2 [1*20-^91 5b-c; 
CH 5 [2“i 1-3^23] 6a<8a / Interpretation, ch 7 
[i7'‘37-4o] 26d / Metaphysics, bk vii, ch io 
[ 1035^28-32] 559b; CH II [1037*^5-9] 560c 
17 Plotinus: Fifth Ennead, tr ix, ch 12 251a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 13, a 
9 71b-72c; q 29, a i 162a-163b; a 4, ans and 
REP 4 165c-167a; q 30, a 4 170c-171b; Q 33, a 
3, RF.p I 182c-183c; q 36, a i, ans 191a'192a; 
Q 40, A 3, ANS 215c'216d; q 55, a 3, rep 3 
291a-d; q 57, a 2, rep 3 295d-297a; q 76, 
A 2, REP 3 388c-391a; Q a 2, rep 2 453d- 
455b; A 3, rep 1,4 455b-457a; q 86, a 2, rep 4 
462a'463a; part i-ii, q 30, a 4, rep 2 751c- 
752b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 7, a 
13, rep 3 755c-756c; q io, a 3, rep 2 769d- 
771b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, S5b-c 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part n, prop 40, schol i 
387b-388a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk x, ch i, 
SECT 15 98d<99a; bk ii, ch xi, sect 8-11 145b- 
146a; ch xvi, sect i 165c-d; bk hi, ch i, 
SECT 3 251d-252a; ch hi 254d'260a; ch vi, 
sect I 268b-c; sect 32-33 277c-278c; bk iv, 
CH in, SECT 31 323c-d; ch vii, sect 9 338d- 
339b 


35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
11-12 407b-408b; sect 15-16 409a-d; sect 
19 410a-c; sect 122 437b-c 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341b-342b 
53 James: Psychology, 307a <31 2a 

43(3) Specific and generic terms: hfimae species 
and summa genera 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 3-9 5d-16d / Prior 

Analytics, bk i, ch 27 [43*25-44] 60c-d / 
Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 19-22 lllcdlSb / 
Topics, BK I, ch 9 147a'b; ch 15 [107*3-11] 
151a; BK IV, ch i [120^36-121*9] 168d-169a; 
ch 2 [122*3-19] 170a'b; ch 4 [124*^15-22] 173c; 
CH 4 [r25*5]-CH 5 [i25**i9] 173d'174d; ch 6 
[128*13-29] 177d-178a; bk v, ch 3 [132*10-23] 
182d'183a; cii 4 [132*^35-133*11] 184a; bk vi, 
CH 5 196b-d; bk vii, ch i [152*38-39] 207b / 
Sophistical Refutations, ch 22 245a-246c / 
Physics, BK I, CH 2 [i85*20-**4] 260a-b; bk hi, 
CH I (200*^32-201*3] 278b; bk iv, ch 3 [210* 
17-19] 289a; bk vii, ch 4 330d'333a esp 
[249*8-*’26] 332a'333a / Heavens, bk iv, ch 4 
[312*12-17] / Generation and Corruption, 

bk I, ch 3 413c-416c / Metaphysics, bk hi, ch 
1 [995*^27-31] 514b; CH 3 5r7a'518a; bk v, 
ch 3 [ioi4*»3~i3] 534d; ch 7 [1017*24-31] 
537d'538a; cii 8 538b“C; ch 13-15 541b- 543a; 
CH 19-21 543d-544b; ch 25 [1023*^22-25] 
545c; CH 28 [io24**io-i6] 546c; bk vh, ch 3 
[1029*11-26] 551c<d; CH 12-13 561b<563a; bk 
VH i, CH 6 569d<570d; bk ix, ch i [1045*^27- 
33] 570b; BK XI, CH i [io59**2i-io6o*i] 587d- 
588a; bk xiv, ch i [io88*23-**4] 620C'd; ch 2 
[1089*6-1090*3] 621b'622c / Soul, bk i, ch i 
[402*23-25] 631b-c; CH 5 [410*12-23] 640a*b 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 3 [642** 
20-64^*28] 166a-d 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 34, 
670c-671a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, ipakt 1, q 3, a 
4, rep I 16d<17c; a 5 17c-18b; a 6, rep 2 18c- 
19a; Q 5, A 3, REP I 25a-d; a 6, rep i 27c- 28b; 
q II, A I, REP I 46d-47d; q 12, a 9, rep 2 58b- 
59a; q 13, a 7, ans 68d-70d; q 15, a 3, rep 4 
93b-94a; q 28, a i, ans and rep 1-2 157c- 
158d; A 2 158d-160a; q 29, a 2, rep 4 163b- 
164b; Q 30, A 4, ANS and rep 3 170c-171b; q 
50, A 2, REP 1 270a-272a; q 66, a 2, rep 2 
345d'347b; q 76, a 3, rep 4 391a-393a; a 6, 
rep 1-2 396a-d; q 77, a 4, rep i 403a-d; q 85, 
A 3, ANS and REP 4 455b<457a; a 4, ans 
457a-d; a 5, rep 3 457d-458d; q 88, a 2, 
rep 4 471c-472c; part i-ii, q 18, a 7, rep 3 
698c-699c; q 35, a 8, ans and rep 3 779c- 
780c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, parti-ii, q 49^ 
A I lb-2b; Q 61, A I, rep i 54d-55c; part hi 
SUPPL, Q 92, A I, ANS 1025c-l032b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 5Sb-c 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 28 158d- 
159a 
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{4b, The classification of terms: problems in the use 
^ different kinds of terms, 4^(3) Specie 
and generic terms: iafimae species and 
summa genera.) 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch hi, 

SECT 8“9 256a-c; ch iv, sect i6 263b-c; ch 
VI, SECT 11-12 271b'272b; sect 32-33 277c- 
278c; SECT 36-41 279a-280b 

38 Rousseau; Inequality, 341b'342b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 42b-43b; 193a-200c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 30d-31b; 64a; 
207a-208aesp207d;210b-211b; 238b'C; 241d- 
242a / Descent of Man, 332b'C; 347a'b 

53 James: Psychology, 345a b; 870b'871a 

4b{4) Univocal and analogical terms 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch i Sa-b / Topics, bk 
I, ch 15 Iio7“3-i8] ISla b; bk vi, ch 10 [148“ 
23-25] 202b; [148*38-^4] 202c; bk vhi, ch 3 
[158^8-159*^2] 215b-c / Sophistical Refutations, 
ch I [165*6-12] 227b-c; ch 33 [182^13-21] 

251d / Physics, bk i, ch 2 [i85*2o]-ch 3 [187® 

10] 260a'262a; bk vh, ch 4 [249*3-24] 331d- 
332b / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 2 [1003*33-^15] 
522b'C; bk vh, ch 4 (i03o*32-'^3] 553a-b; bk 
XI, CH 3 11060^34-1061*10] 589a-b; bk xh, ch 
4-5 599d-601a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
6, REP i 18c-19a; q 13, aa 5-6 66b-68c; a 10 
72c-73c; q 16, a 6, ans 98b-d; q 29, a 4, rep 4 
165c-167a; q 32, a i, rkp 2 175d'178a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 61, 
a I, REP I 54d'55c; part hi, q 60, a 1, ans and 
rep 3 847b-848a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 57d'58a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 60b'C / 
Novum Organum, bk i, aph 43 109d-110a; aph 
59-60 112b'113a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part h, prop 40, schol 1-2 
387b-388b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch iv, 
sect 5, 131a; ch xiii, sect 18 152a'C; ch 
xxix, SECT 6-12 234d-236c; bk hi, ch vi, 
sect 28 276a-b; sect 47-51 282a'283a; ch ix 
285a'291c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vhi, div 
62-63 478b'd 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 307b-308b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 547b-548c; 602b-603a 

53 James: Psychology, 549b'550a; 689a'b 

4c, The correlation, opposition, and order of 
terms 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 49a'50b / Phaedo, 226d- 
227a; 242d-245c / Republic, bk iv, 350c-353d 
esp 351b-352b; bk vii, 392b'393b / Sophist, 
573bS74a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 5 [3**24-3i] 8a; ch 
6 [5^11-6*18] lOa-c; ch 7 lla-13d; ch 8 [10^*11- 
25I 15d; CH 10-15 16d'21d / Prior Analytics, 

BK I, CH 46 70b-71d / Topics, bk 11, ch 7-8 


IDEAS 4^(4) to 5a 

158b'160a; bk iv, ch 3 [123^1-124*10] 171d- 
172c; CH 4 [i24*35-'»34] 173a-d; [125*5-^14] 
173d'174c; bk v, ch 6 187a'188c; bk vi, ch 8 
200b-201a; ch 9 [147*23-148*9] 201b-202a; 
CH 12 [149^4-23] 203d-204a / Physics, bk hi, 
CH I [201*4-8] 278c / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 2 
[1004*9-17] 523a-b; [1004*^27-1005*2] 523d- 
524a; bk v, ch 10 539a'C; ch 15 542a’543a; 
BK IX, cH I [1046*29-36] 571b; CH 2 [1046*^ 
7-15] 571c-d; BK X, CH 3 [io54**23l-cH 10 
[1059*15] 581c-586d; bk xi, ch 3 [1061*18-28] 
589b-c; bk xh, ch 10 [1075*^20-24] 606c 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 13, a 
7 68d-70d; Q 16, aa 3-4 96b-97c; q 17, a i, 
ans lOOd-lOld; a 4 , ans 103c-104b; q 28 157c- 
161d passim; q 32, a 2, ans 178a-179b; q 33, 
A 4, REP i»-3‘183c-185a; qq 40-41 213a-2i4a 
passim; q 48, a i, ans and rep i 259b'26uc; 
A 3, REP 3 261b-262a; q 49, a 3, ans and rW 
i 266d-268a,c; q 103, a 3, rep 2 530a-c; aw, 
rep 3 533d-534b; part i-ii, q 18, a 8, repU 
699d-700b; Q 29, a 2, rep i 745c-746b; q 35, 
A 4, ANS and REP 2 774d“775d; q 36, a i, an^ 
780c-781b; q 46, a i, rep 2 813b-814a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 64 , 
A 3 , rep 3 68b-69b; q 67 , a 3 , ans 83b'84d; 
q 71 , A 6, REP I llOb-lllb; q 72 , a 6 116b- 
117a; part h-h, q 21 , a 3 , rep 2-3 479c-480b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 57b-c; 58a"C 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
12d-13b 

53 James: Psychology, 869a-872b; 878a-879b 
5. Ideas or concepts in the process of thought 

5a, Concept and judgment: the division of 
terms as subjects and predicates; kinds 
of subjects and predicates 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 2-3 5 b-d; ch 5 
[ 2 *ii- 3 *’ 24 ] 6 a- 8 a / Interpretation 25a-36d / 
Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 27 [ 43 * 25 - 44 ] 60c-d / 
Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 4 lOOa-lOlb; ch 
19 [ 81 *^ 23 - 30 ] Hid / Topics, BK I, ch 4 - 9 144b- 
147b / Physics, bk i, ch 3 [ 186*22 187 * 10 ] 261b- 
262a; ch 6 [ 189 * 28 - 33 ] 264d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 28-29 
26a-b 

19 Aquinas : Theologica, part 1, q 2, a i, 

ans lOd-lld; q 3 , a 4 , rep 2 16d'17c; q 13 , a 
12 74c-75b; q 16, a 2 95c-96b; q 58, a 2 
301b-d; A 4 302d-303c; q 76, a 3 , ans 391a- 
393a; q 85, a 2, rep 3 453d-45Sb; aa 5-6 
457d-459c; a 8, ans 460b-461b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 270a-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 22a'b / Meditations, 
HI, 83a / Objections and Replies, def ix 
130d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 39a-44c; 51d-52b; 59c- 
66d esp 63d-64a; 180c-182b / Judgement, 480d' 
482b; 562a-d; 572b-575b 

53 James: Psychology, 144a-b; 178a-179a;313a-b; 
638b; 861b; 870b-873a 
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56. The position and sequence of terms in 
reasoning 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics^ bk i, ch 4 [25'*3i- 
26*2! 40d'41a; ch 5 [2d*»34-27»2l 42a; ch 6 
[28*1 0-16] 43b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part i, 58a-c 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 59c-60a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch 
xvii, sect 4 , 373a'375a; sect 8 , 377c-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 318b-319a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, llOd'lllc; llSa^c 

53 James: Psychology, 667b-668a; 672b'673b; 
868b'879b esp 869b-873a» 878a'879b; 889b 

3c. The dialectical employment of the ideas of 
reason 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la-4a,c csp la-b; 7a>8b; 
15c-16c; 20a; 53b-54b; 59c-d; 93C'99a; 101b- 
107b; 108a-209d csp 108a-112d, 120c-121a, 
129c-130b, 133d, 173b-174a, 175c-d, 18Sb-c, 
190a-209d; 217d-218a; 219a-223d; 227a-235a 
csp 229b-c, 231c-232a / Fund. Prin, Meta- 
physic of Morals, 260d-261c; 283d-284d / 
Practical Reason, 291a' 292a; 296a'd; 309b; 
310d-311d; 313b-314d; 320c-321b; 335c- 

337a, c; 337a'355d csp 337a'338c, 343b-c, 
347d-348a, 348d-355d / Judgement, 461 a-c; 
540a-542a; 551a"552c; S62a'564c; 570b'572b; 
606d-607c 

5d, The order of concepts in the stages of learn- 
ing: the more and the less general 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk 1 , ch i [i 84*2 i~'*I 4J 
259b 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [ 639* 
12-^12] 161b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 , q 5, a 2 
24b-25a; q 10 , a i, ans and rep 1,5 40d-41d; 
Q 14, A 6, ANS 80a-81c; q 33, a 3 , rep i 182c- 
183c; Q 55, A 3 , rep 2 291a'd; Q 85, a 3 455b- 
457a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 332a'334d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 68d-69c / 
Novum Organum, pref 105a'106d 

31 Descartes : Objections and Replies, 167C'd 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch i, 

sect 15 98d-99a; sect 20, lOOd; sect 23 
10 ]b- 102 a; ch hi, sect 13 116a-b; bk ii, ch i, 
sect 6-8 122b-123a; sect 20-24 126d-127c; 
ch XI, sect 8-9 145b-c; bk hi, ch hi, sect 
7-9 255d-256c; bk iv, ch vii, sect 9 338d- 
339b; sect ii, 342c-d; ch xii, sect 3 358d' 
359c esp 359a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338a-342b passim, esp 
341b-342b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 193a-200c esp 195d-197c 
/ Practical Reason, 294a' b/ Judgement, 572a-b; 
601d-602b 

53 James: Psychology, 315a'319a esp 317b'319a; 
327a-329a; 360a; 522b-525a esp 524a'b 

54 Freud: Instincts, / Unconscious, 

443a / Ego and Id, 700d-701a 


5e. The association^ comparison, and discrimi* 
nation of ideas: the stream of thought or 
consciousness 

8 Aristotle: Memory and Reminiscence, ch 2 
[45iV453“3i 1 692d-695d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 52b'53b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 26 156a* 
157a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 18 381d* 
382b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch vii, 
sect 9 133a; ch xi, sect 2 144a-c; ch xiv, 
sect 1-16 155b'158a; ch xxxni 248b'251d; 
bk IV, CH II 309b-313a passim, esp sect 1-7 
309b'311a; ch hi, sect 2-4 313a-c; on vi, 
sect 13 335c-d; ch vii, sect 1-7 337a'338c 
csp sect 2 337a; ch xi, sect 13-14 357d-358c; 
CH XVII, sect 2-3 371d'372b; sect 4, 373a* 
375a passim; sect 8 377b-d 

35 Berkeley : Knowledge, sect 26 418a; 

SECT 30 418c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect hi 457c- 
458a; sect v, div 41-45 467d'469c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 194a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, Slc-d/ Judgement, 493c-d; 
528c-529b 

53 James: Psychology, 15b'19b csp 15b-17a, 
19a-b; 35b'37a esp 36b; 146a-187b; 291a- 
295a passim, esp 293a'294a; 315a-395a esp 
315a-331b, 344b'348a, 360a'395a; 427b- 
431a; 502a'507a passim; 525a'526b; 664a- 
665a; 677a'678b; 827a-835a csp 828b, 831b- 
834a; 867a-873a esp 867a'b; 878a'879a 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 65d'67b; 74a'75a; 76C'd / 
Interpretation of Dreams. 180a-181b; 347b- 
350a passim; 352b'C; 373a '385c csp 375b- 
378b, 382a'384c / General Introduction, 486b* 
489c passim 

6. The being and truth of ideas 

6a. The distinction between real and intention- 
al existence, between thing and idea: 
ideas as symbols, or intentions of the 
mind 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 489a'b 

8 Aristotle: Interpretation, ch i [i 6 “a- 9] 25a/ 
Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 36 [48»40-®9] 66d / 
Metaphysics, bk v, ch 7 [ioi7*3i-34] 538a; bk 
vi, ch 4 550a,c; bk ix, ch 3 [i047*30'-**2] 572e; 
ch 10 577c-578a,c; bk xii, ch 7 [io72'*i8-24] 
602d'603a; ch 9 [107^35-1075*11] 605c-d / 
Soul, BK HI, CH 2 [425®i7-26] 657d*658a; ch 
3 [427*1 6-*»6] 659c-d; ch 4 661b'662c; ch 
8 664b'd / Memory and Reminiscence, ch z 
[450*25-451*19] 691a'692b 

11 Archimedes: Sphere and Cylinder, bk 1, 
403b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr viii, ch 8 132d- 
133c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 16-26, 7Sb- 
78a 
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Tie being and truth 6a, The distinct 

tkn between real and intentional existence, 
between thing and idea: ideas as symbols, or 
intentions of the mind,) 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i, q 2, a i, 
REP 2 lOd'lld; Q 3, A 4, REP 2 16d-17c; q 5, 
A 2 , ans 24b'25a; q ii, a 1 esp rep 3 46d'47d; 
A 3, REP 2 49a>c; q 12 , a 2 51c-52c; q 13 , a i, 
ANS 62C'63c; a 3 , ans and rep 3 64d'65c; a 

4 65c*66b; a 7, ans and rep 2,4-6 68d-70d; 
A 9, ANS and REP 2 71b>72c; a ii, ans 73 c> 
74b; A 12 74C'75b; q 14, a i, ans and rep 3 
75d-76c; a 2, ans and rep 2-3 76d-77d; a 6, 
REP I 80a-81c; a 8, ans 82c-83b; a 9, ans 
83b'd; a 13, rep 2-3 86d'88c: q 15, a i, ans 
and REP 1,3 91b-92a; a 3, rep 4 93b'-94a; q 
16, A 2 95c-96b; a 7, rep 2 99a-d; q 17, a 3, 
ans 102d'103c; q 18, a 4 107d-108c; q 19, a 3, 
REP 6 llOb-lllc; Q 27, a I, ans and rep 2 
153b'154b; a 2, ans and rep 2 154C'155b; a 
3^ ans 155C'156a; a 4, ans and rep 2 156b'd; 
Q 28 157c-161d passim; q 29, a i, rep 3 162a^ 
163b; Q 30, a I, rep 4 167a'168a; a 4 170c- 
171b; Q 32, AA 2-3 178a-180b; q 34, a 1 185b- 
187b; A 3, ANS 188b-189a; q 37, a i, ans 197 c- 
199a; q 50, a 2, ans 270a-272a; qq 55-58 
288d-306b passim; q 66, a 2, rep 2 345d- 
347b; Q 67, A 3, ANS 351b-352a; q 74, a 3, rep 

5 375a-377a,c; q 76, a 3, rep 4 391a-393a; a 
6, REP 2 396a-d; q 78, a 3, ans 410a-411d; a 

4, ANS and rep 2 411d-413d; q 79, a 4, rep 4 
417a-418c; q 82, a 3, ans 433c-434c; q 84 
440b-451b; q 85, a 2 453d-455b; a 3, rep 1,4 
455b-457a; a 4 457a-d; a 5, rep 3 457d-458d; 
A 8, REP 3 460b-461b; q 86, a i, ans 461 c- 
462a; q 87, a i 465a-466c; q 88, a i, rep 2 
469a-471c; a 2, rep 4 471c-472c; q 89, a 2, 
ans and rep 2 475a-d; a 3, ans and rep 1,3 
475d-476c; a 5, ans 477a-478b; part i-ii, q 

5, A 6, rep 2 641a-642a; q 6, a 6, ans and rep 
2 649a-650a; q 8, a i, ans and rep 3 655b- 
656a; q 12, a 3, rep 2-3 670d'671b; q 17, a 4, 
ANS 688d'689c; Q 22, a 2, ans and rep 3 721c- 
722c; Q 28, a I, REP 3 740b-741a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 93, 
A 1, REP 2 215b,d-216c; part hi, q 2, a 5, 
REP 2 715a'716b; part hi suppl, q 82, a 3, 
ANS and rep 2 971a-972d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part 1, 53c; part m, 
172a-d; part iv, 262a-d; 270a-c 
26 Shakespeare: Richard //, act v, sc v [ 1-41] 
349d-350a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote csp part i, la-Sc, 
18d'22a, part 11, 285a-288c 
31 Descartes: Meditations^ 71d-72a; iii, 83b- 
86a4 V, 93a'94a / Objections and Replies^ 108b- 
109d; 121a-c; dep i-iv 130a'b; axiom v-vi 
c 131d-132a; 157b-158a; 212c-213a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix 369b-372d 
. csp 371c-372c; part ii, prop 5-9 374c-376c 
^ Lckske: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch vin 
133b-138b passim, esp sect 8 134b-c; ch 


KXii, tacT a lOlm^b; ch xxx, bbct 2 238b-c; 
ch XXXI, sect 2 239b-d; ch xxxii; sect 8 
244d; SECT 14-18 245c-347a; bk hi, ch hi, 
SECT 12-20 257b-260a; ch iv, sect 2 260b; 
CH V, SECT 12 266d-267a; ch vi 268b-283a 
passim; bk iv, ch ii, sect 14 312b-d; ch ix, 
SECT I 349a; cii xi, sect 4-9 355b-357a 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 1-96 
413a-431d esp sect 1-24 413a-417d, sect 29- 
44 418c-421a, sect 48-49 422a-b, sect 82-84 
428d-429c, sect 86-^i 429c-431a 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 
44 468d-469c; sect xii, div i 17-123 504a- 
506a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 23a'33d; 85d-93c; 95a- d; 
97a-b; 117b-118a; 200c-209d; 211c-212a / 
Practical Reason, 295b-d / Judgement, 528^d; 
551a-553c; 604a-b I 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 134c-d \ 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, pref, 6a-7a\/ 
Philosophy of History, intro, 153a-c; 158^- 
160b; 188d-189a; part i, 219d'220a; 236a-Q; 
257c-d; part iv, 354b; 364b-c \ 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 385b 
50 Marx: Capital, llb-c 

53 James: Psychology, 128a'b; 142a' b; 176a-184a 
passim, esp 176a-b, 178a'181a; 191b-192a; 
299a-302a esp 302b [fn i]; 307a'311a esp 311b- 
312b [fn i]; 639a-645b esp 640a; 659a-b; 852a; 
865b'866a; 868b; 878a'882a csp 880b-882a; 
889a-890a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 467d; 597d'598a 

65. The nature and being of ideas in relation to 
the nature and being of the mind 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 113C'114a,c / Phaedrus, 
125a'b / Republic, bk v, 369a'373c; bk vi, 
383d-388a / Timaeus, 457b-458a / Parmenides, 
486a'491d / Sophist, 567a-569a 

8 Aristotle : Soul, bk hi, ch 4 661b'662c 

12 Lucretius: "Nature of Things, bk iv [722-817J 
53d-54d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 16-38 75b- 
81a / City of God^ bk viii, ch 6, 269b-c / 
Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 38, 654c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 15 , a 
I esp rep I 91b-92a; q 16 , a 7, rep 2 99a-d; 
Q 29, A 2, rep 4 163b'164b; q 76 , a 2, rep 3 
388c-391a; q 79 , a 3 , ans 416a-417a; q 84 , a 
I, ans 440d'442a; qq" 85-89 4Slb-480c passim; 
Q no, A i, REP 3 564C'565d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 49a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 43d-44c 

31 Descartes: Objections and lilies, 162b; 
212c-213a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, def 3 373b; prop zi, 
pemonst 377b; prop 49 , scrol, 392a-c 
35 Locke : Human Und^standing, bk i, ch i, 
sect 15 98d'99a; bk ii, ch vin 133b'l38b 
passim; ch xxh, sect 2 201a'b; ch xxx 238a- 
239b passim, esp sect 2-3 J138b-d; ch xxxi, 
SECT 2 239b-d; ch xxxii, sect 14-16 245c- 
246b; BK 111, CH v 263d-268a; ch vi, sect 26- 
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51 274d-283a passim; bk iv, ch iv, sbct 
324c>d; sect ii-i 2 326b>d; ch xi, sect 4-9 
355b-357a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge 404a-444d esp 
sect 2-4 413b'414a, sect 25-33 417d-419a, 

SECT 48-49 422a'b, sect 86-^1 429C'431a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason^ 14c-15c; 34a-35b; U 3 c' 
118a; 173b-174a; 179c-182b / Fund. Prin. 
Metaphysic of Morals^ 281C'282d; 285a-287d 
/ Judgement^ 461a>462d; 542b-544c; 551a- 
552c; 604a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights prep, 6 a- 7a / 
Philosophy of History ^ intro, leSa-b 
50 Marx: Capital, Hb-c 

53 James : Psychology, 104a-115a passim, esp 105b- 
106b, llOa-b, 113a-115a; 149b-154a esp 151b- 
153b; 325a'327a esp 326a- b [fn 1 ]; 394a-b 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 430d-432c esp 431c- 
432c; 442b-443a 

6 r. The agreement between an idea and its ob- 
ject: the criterion of adequacy in cor- 
respondence 

31 Descartes: Meditations, iii, 83a; 84a-85a; 

VI, 99a-c / Objections and Replies, 108b-109d; 
121a-c; DEF i-in 130a-b; axiom v-vi 131d- 
132a; ISSa-c; 157b-158a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, axiom 6 355d; part 
II, DEF 1-4 373a-b; prop 24-40 383c -388b; 
PROP 43 388C'389b; part iv, prop 1 424c- 
425a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch viii 
133b-138b passim, esp sect 2 133c, sect 7 
134b, sect 15 135c; ch xxiii, sect 8-1 i 206a- 
207a passim; sect 37, 214a'b; ch xxx-xxxi 
238a-243c; ch xxxii, sect 8 244d; sect 13-18 
245c-247a passim; bk hi, ch vi, sect 9 270d- 
271a; sect 28-31 276a-277c passim; sect 37 
279b; SECT 40 280a-b; sect 46-47 281d-282b; 

CH XI, SECT 24 305b-d; bk iv, ch iv, sect i- 
12 323d-326d esp sect 3 324b-c 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 44 
468d-469c esp 469b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 36b-37a; 77b-d; 85d-88a 
esp 86b-87c; 91d-93c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, Ib-c 
48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 231a 

53 James: Psychology, 141a-142a; 301b-302a; 
307a-b; 480b-484a 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 430b-c 

6d. Clarity and distinctness in ideas as cri- 
teria of their truth 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 73d-74a; iii, 82a-d; 
85b-86d; iv, 89a-b; v 93a-96a esp 93a-94a; 

VI, 99a-c / Directions and Replies, 120a-c;, 
postulate vi-vii 131c; 210b-c; 237c-238b 
31 Spinoza: EMicf, part ii, def 4 373b; prop 24 - 
40 383c-388b; part v, prop 4 , corol and 
scHOL 453b-d 

35 Lockei: Human Understanding, 91d-92c; bk 
11, CH xin» sect ii 150d-lSlb; ch xxiii» sect 
32 , 212d; ch XXIX 233d-238a 
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35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30 418c; 

SECT 33 419a; sect 36 419c-d 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xn» mv 
125 506d'507a 

6e. The criterion of genesis: the test of an ideals 
truth or meaning by reference to its ori- 
gin 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [690-700] 
9c; BK IV [469-521] 50b-51a 
23 Hobbes: Leciathan, part 1, 49a; S4b-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 16a; 43d- 
44c; 57d-58b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, vi, 99a-c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxx, 
sect 2 238b-c; bk iv, ch iv, sect 4 324c 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 29-30 
418c; sect 33 419a; sect 36 419c-d; sect 82- 
84 428d-429c; sect 86-91 429c-431a 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii 455b- 
457b; sect vii, div 49 471c-d 
50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto s^nor\s\ 
428b-d 

The truth and falsity of simple apprehen- 
sions, sensations, or conceptions: con- 
trasted with the truth and falsity of 
judgments or assertions 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 85a-86b; 107c-108b / Repub- 
lic, BK VII, 392b'393b / Sophist, 575d-577b 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 4 [2*4-io] 6a / 
Interpretation, ch i [i6®9~i 8] 25a-b / Meta- 
physics, BK IV, ch 5 [1010*^14-29] 530b-c; bk 
V, CH 29 [i024*>27-38] 546d-547a; bk vi, ch 4 
[1027*^18-28] 550a, c; bk ix, ch 10 577c- 
578a,c; bk xiii, ch 3 [i078‘‘i4-32] 609c-d / 
Soul, BK II, CH 6 [418*^6-18] 648d-649a; bk iii, 
ch 3 [427^6-15] 659d-660a; (428V429"2i 
660b-661a; ch 6 662d-663c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [324-521} 
48c-51a esp [469-521] 50b-51a 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x, q 16, a 
2 95c-96b; q 17, aa 2-3 102a-103c; q 58, a 4, 
ANS 302d'303c; Q 85, a 1, rep i 451c-453c; a 
6 458d-459c; q 89, a 5, ans 477a-478b; Q 94, 
A 4 505a>'506a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 57d-58b / 
Novum Organum, bk i, aph 14 107d-108a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii 18b-25a passim / Dis- 
course, part iv, 52a / Meditations, iii, 83a; iv 
89a-93a / Objections and Replies, 123d-125c; 
157b-158a; 215d-216c; 229d-230d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 32-35 385c- 
386b; PROP 49, schol, 392a-d 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ti, cH xxxii 
243c- 248b; bk hi, ch vii, sect i 283a-b; bk 
IV, ch V 329a'331b; ch vi, sect 16 336d 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 36b-37d; 64d-65c; 
lOSa-d; 179c-180c; 193a-b; 211c-218d//v^- 
ment, 570b-571c 

53 James: Psychology, 299a-314b passim; 638b; 
640b; 668a-671a 
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For: The theory of Ideas as eternal forms existing apart from mind and matter, see Change 15a; 
Eternity 4c; Form la, 2a“2b; Universal and Particular 2a. 

The theory of ideas as universal conceptions abstracted from the materials of sense, see Form 
3a-3b; Memory and Imagination 5b, 6c(i); Sense 5a; Universal and Particular 2b, 
4C~4d; and for abstraction in relation to generalization and induction, see Experience 2b; 
Induction la, 3. 

The theory of ideas as sense impressions or sense images, see Memory and Imagination la, 
5a; Sense id, 5a. 

The doctrine of innate ideas and the related theory of reminiscence and intuitive knowledge, 
see Knowledge 6c(3); Memory and Imagination 3a; Mind 4d(2). 

The theory of the transcendental concepts or ideas as consritlilive or regulative principles, 
see Form ic, 3a; Knowledge 6b(4), 60(4); Mind 4d(3); Principle 2b(3); and for Ihe 
dialectical employment of the ideas of pure reason, see Dialectic 20(2). 

The theory of the Absolute Idea, see History 4a(3); Mind iof-iof(2). \ 

The theory of the divine ideas as eternal exemplars, or of the ideas infused into angelic intel- 
lects, see Angel 3d; Form 2b; God 5f; Knowledge ya-yb; Mind loe, log; Universal 
AND Particular 4 b. 

The issue concerning the distinction of, and the relation between, sense and intellect, see 
Being 8a~8b; Knowledge 6a(i), 6b-6b(4); Memory and Imagination 5b, 6b, 6d; 
Mind i-ig(3); Sense la-ib, 4a, 5c. 

Another discussion of the distinction between first and second intentions, and of the related 
distinction between first and second impositions, see Sign and Symbol 2a~2b. 

Other discussions of adequate and inadequate, or clear and distinct ideas, see Knowledge 
6d(3) ; Opinion 3b; Truth la; and for other considerations of mental fictions or chimeras, 
see Being yd(5); Memory and Imagination 5a. 

The consideration of the expression of ideas in words or terms, see Language la, y; Sign 
AND Symbol if; for the distinction of concrete and abstract terms, see Sign and Symbol 
2e; for the distinction of particular and universal terms, see Sign and Symbol 2d; Uni- 
versal AND Particular 5c; for the distinction of species and genera, sec Relation 52(4) ; 
Same and Other 33(1); Universal and Particular 5b; and for the distinction between 
univocal, equivocal, and analogical terms, see Relation id; Same and Other 3b, 4c; 
Sign and Symbol 3d. 

The treatment of the definition of terms as the expression or analysis of concepts, see Defi- 
nition i, ib. 

The correlation and opposition of concepts or terms, see Opposition la-ib; Relation ic, 

4e. 

The role played by concepts in the acts of judgment and reasoning, or for terms in relation 
to propositions and syllogisms, see Judgment 5b-5c; Reasoning 2afi). 

Other discussions of the association of ideas, see Memory and Imagination 2c; Mind 
ig(i); Relation 4f. 

The metaphysical problem of the being of ideas, and for the theory of intentional existence, 
see Being yd-7d(5); Sign and Symbol ib; Universal and Particular 2c. 

Another consideration of the truth or reality of ideas, see Truth 3b(i). 
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Listed below arc works not included in Great Bool(s of the Western World, but relevant to the 
idea and topics with which this chapter deals. These works arc divided into two groups: 

I. Works by authors represented in this collection, 

II. Works by authors not represented in this collection. 

For the date, place, and other facts concerning the publication of the works cited, consult 
the Bibliography of Additional Readings which follows the last chapter of The Great Ideas, 
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Aquinas. On the Trinity of Boethius, qq 5-6 

. Quaestioncs Disputatae, De Veritate, q 3 

. De Natura Verbi Intellectus 

Descartes. The Principles of Philosophy, part i, 
9-10, 45-47 

Spinoza. Of the Improvement of the Understanding 
Hume. A Treatise of Human Nature, bk 1, part i 
Berkeley. Siris 

Kant. Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysic, par 

39. 56 

Hegel. The Phenomenology of Mtnd 

. Science of Logic, vol ii, sect 1, ch x ; sect hi, 

cii i(c), 3 
. Logic, CH 9 

J. S. Mill. A System of Logic, bk iv, ch 2 
W. James. Some Problems of Philosophy, ch 4-6 

11 . 
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Philo Judaeus. On the Creation of the World (De 
Opificio Mundi), par 16 

Porphyry. Introduction to Aristotle*s Predicaments 
Boethius. In Isagogem Porphyri Commenta 
Erigena. De Divisione Naturae, bk iii 
John of Salisbury. Metalogicon, bk ii, ch 17 
Bonaventura. On the Reduction of the Arts to 
Theology 

Duns Scotus. Opus Oxoniense, bk i, dist 35 (i) 
Cajetan. De Nominum Analogia 

. De Conceptu Entis 

Suarez. Disputationes Metaphysicae, xxv 
John of Saint Thomas. Cursus Philosophicus Tho- 
misticus, Ars Logica, part ii, qo 3-5, 23 
Arnauld. Logic or the Art ofTliinf^ing, part i 
Malebranche. De la recherche de la veriti, bk iii (ii), 

CH I“8 
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T he mortality ,of man defines by contrast 
the immortality which some men hope 
for, some men fear, some men scoff at, but no 
man ever feils sooner or later to consider. The 
life of man, like that of other animals, moves 
through a normal span of years between birth 
and death. Legend tells of certain heroes upon 
whom the immortal gods bestowed immortal 
life, gracing them with an aspect of their 
own divinity. Jewish and Christian faith holds 
that Adam, with all his posterity, would never 
have suffered disease or death if he had refrained 
from sin. But according to the theologians, the 
imperishability of the bodily frame of man in a 
state of grace is a preternatural condition. Ex- 
cept, then, for the miraculous or the super- 
natural, death follows birth and life, that which 
comes to be passes away, all things of flesh and 
blood perish. 

The proposition “All men are mortal” has 
been repeated during centuries of lessons in 
logic. Its truth has never been seriously chal- 
lenged even by those who have criticized the 
syllogism which reaches the conclusion that 
since he is a man, Socrates is mortal. But 
throughout the same period, the great books of 
poetry and religion, of philosophy and theology, 
have recorded the qualifications which men 
have placed upon this truth. 

Man dies in the flesh to be reborn in the spir- 
it. Man, composite of soul and body, perishes 
as do all things which are subject to dissolution; 
but the soul itself, a simple spiritual substance, 
is immortal, living on after its union with the 
body is dissolved. The immortal soul is some- 
times conceived as having many incarnations, 
inhabiting now this body, now that, in an end- 
less pilgrimage through endless time; and some- 
times, as in the Christian faith, each soul has 
only one embodiment on earth. It is specially 
created by God to inform the body of a human 


being. It is destined to be his immortal spirit 
in a future which belongs to eternity rather 
than to time. 

Except for the* form it takes in the dde- 
trinc of reincarnation, or the transmigrationjpf 
souls, the idea of immortality is usually sot- 
tended by conceptions of an after-life in another 
world— the life of the shades in the Elysia^ 
Fields or in Hades, the life of the blessed iii 
Heaven or of the damned in Hell. The after- 
life is never merely a continuation of the life 
begun on earth. The other world is not just an 
abode for the disembodied soul. It is a place of 
judgment, of rewards and punishments, in 
which the soul realizes the good, or pays the 
penalty for the evil, toward which its earthly 
career inclined. The connection of immortality 
with rewards and punishments appears even in 
the theory of reincarnation, for as the soul 
passes from one embodiment to another, it en- 
joys or suffers the consequences befitting its 
previous existence. 

Stated as a speculative problem, the question 
of immortality is traditionally formulated as a 
question about the soul or the spirit of man: 
whether it exists by itself either before or after 
its conjunction with a human body; and if so, 
in what manner it subsists. For those who affirm 
the soul’s separate existence, there seems to be 
no question about its everlasting endurance, 
either without beginning at all or from the 
moment of its creation. But the manner of the 
soul’s subsistence leads to speculation concern- 
ing an after-life or an other-life in a world of 
spirits, or in realms as far apart as Heaven and 
Hell. 

We shall presently consider to what extent 
such speculations have been submitted to argu- 
ment and to what extent they have been mat- 
ters of religious belief. But in both these model 
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of cooddeiation, the theme of immortality is 
never merely a matter of speculative interest, 
never merely a question of spiritual substances 
and their subsistence. It is always a problem for 
the moralist. 

Is this earthly life and its brief temporal span 
enough for the aspirations of the human spirit, 
and for its striving toward a perfection of knowl- 
edge, of love, and of repose ? If external sanc- 
tions are needed to support the voice of con- 
science, are earthly rewards and punishments— 
either humanly dispensed, or capriciously dis- 
tributed by chance or fortune-sufficient sanc- 
tion for the moral law? Can perfect justice be 
done unless there is a divine law and a divine 
judge, a judge who can see beyond the acts of 
men into their hearts, from whose judgment 
no one escapes, and whose rewards and punish- 
ments are supernaturally established states of 
blessedness and misery for the soul? 

Whether or not God, freedom, and immor- 
tality are, as Kant suggests, the three great ob- 
jects of speculative thought, they do seem to 
form the basic triad of religious beliefs. In the 
religions of the west, these beliefs take various 
forms, but the belief in immortality is seldom 
if ever found separate from belief in a super- 
natural order, in gods or a God to whom man 
owes certain duties and before whom man 
stands to be judged as a responsible moral agent 
who was free to obey or disobey the divine com- 
mands. But, this fact admitted, the question re- 
mains whether the principles of morality can be 
adequately stated, or made effective in the reg- 
ulation of human conduct, without a religious 
foundation, or at least without reference to 
God and immortality. 

On this the moralists disagree. The argument 
in Plato’s Gorgias, for example, about whether 
it is better to do or suffer injustice, ends with a 
myth which tells of the soul standing naked 
before its divine judge after a man’s death, 
showing no marks of the evil the individual has 
suffered during his life, but only of the evil he 
has done. The reader who thinks the myth is 
necessary to complete the argument concerning 
justice and punishment, takes one position on 
the question. He adopts the view that without 
the judgment of souls in an after-life justice 
cannot be done. 

The preoccupation with immortality in a 


great many of Plato’s dialogues is not always 
based upon moral considerations. It appears as 
frequently in discussions of the relation be- 
tween the soul and the objects of its knowledge. 

If, to be proper objects of knowledge, the Ideas 
must be eternal, the soul which knows them 
must also be immortal. But when the discussion 
of immortality involves a comparison of this life 
and the life to come, it usually turns on con- 
siderations of goodness rather than of knowl- 
edge and truth. For Kant, if not for Plato, 
immortality is almost entirely a moral matter; 
and where the Platonic myth deals with just 
rewards and punishments in an after-life, the 
Kantian argument is concerned with the 
achievement of moral perfection. 

In his Critique of Practical Reason, Kant af- 
firms immortality, along with the existence of 
God and the freedom of the will, as necessary 
practical postulates— indispensable conditions 
of the moral life. “The perfect accordance of 
the will with the moral law,” Kant writes, “is 
holiness, a perfection of which no rational being 
of the sensible world is capable at any moment 
of his existence ... It can only be found in a 
progress in infinitum towards that perfect ac- 
cordance ... It is necessary to assume such a 
practical progress as the real object of our 
will.” The realization of happiness, or the sum^ 
mum bonum, Kant concludes, “is only possible 
practically on the supposition of the immor- 
tality of the soul.” 

The opposite view appears to be taken in 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Mill’s Utilitarianism^ The 
summum bonum is a temporal happiness, a per- 
fection attainable on earth and by purely nat- 
ural means. In those passages in which Aris- 
totle defines happiness in terms of contempla- 
tive activity, he also speaks of it as a godlike 
life and therefore one which has a touch of im- 
mortality. Man is able to lead such a life, he 
writes, only “in so far as something divine is 
present in him.” To lead the life of reason, 
which is divine in comparison with any other 
mode of human life, we must, he says, “so far 
as we can, make ourselves immortal, and strain 
every nerve to live in accordance with the best 
thing in us.” 

But to be immortal in this way seems to 
mean the possession of a godlike quality in this 
life rather than the promise of a tifo hereafto:. 
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Aristotle demands only “a complete term of 
life” as a necessary condition for “the complete 
happiness of man.” He passes lightly over the 
question whether “the dead share in any good 
or evil.” So far as he considers a blessedness 
which the gods can add to human happiness, 
it does not belong to an after-life, but consists 
rather in the good fortune which the gods grant 
to some men and which increases and secures 
their happiness beyond that which is attainable 
by virtue alone. 

The moral issue concerning immortality is 
more explicitly faced by Mill in his examination 
of the need for religious or supernatural sanc- 
tions. While he does not admit their indispensa- 
bility, neither does he deny their utility. 
“There is evidently no reason,” he declares, 
“why all these motives for observance should 
jiot attach themselves to the utiiitarian morali- 
ty, as completely and as powerfully as to any 
other.” Yet he himself stresses “the possibility 
of giving to the service of humanity, even with- 
out the aid of belief in a Providence, both the 
psychological power and the social efficacy of 
a religion.” 

Mill does not go as far as Lucretius in regard- 
ing the belief in immortality, with the attend- 
ant possibility of everlasting torment for the 
soul, as itself an immoral doctrine. For Lu- 
cretius it is a nightmare which haunts the wak- 
ihg hours of men, filling them with false fears 
and putting future pains in the way of present 
pleasures. He dedicates his poem to “driving 
headlong forth that dread of Acheron, trou- 
bling as it does the life of man from its inmost 
depths and overspreading all things with the 
blackness of death, allowing no pleasure to be 
pure and unalloyed.” 

Where others see in man’s fear of death his 
natural desire for immortality, Lucretius 
thinks it is the dread of immortality which 
causes man’s fear of death. “We have nothing to 
fear after death,” he says, if death is the end. 
“He who exists not, cannot become miserable.” 

In the great poems of antiquity we find the 
imagery and detail of the pagan conception of 
the life hereafter. Both Odysseus and Aeneas 
visit the underworld. They see the shades of the 
departed heroes; all that is visible to the bodily 
eye are shimmering wraiths. They talk with the 


departed, listen to their memories, or hear them 
speak prophetically of the future. From An- 
chises, his dead father, Aeneas learns his des- 
tiny; and Odysseus hears in Hades what has 
befallen his companions at Troy and his family 
at home during his years of wandering. 

Yet there is a striking difference between 
Virgil’s poem and Homer’s with respect to the 
after-life. The division which Virgil makes be- 
tween Elysium and Tartarus corresponds much 
more closely than anything in Homer— or for 
that matter in the other Greek poets— to the 
Christian distinction between Heaven and Hell. 
Though Elysiqm.and Tartarus both belone to 
the underworld, one is the abode of the blesled, 
the other a place of torment for sinners. \ 

In the sixth book of the Aeneid^ the Sibyl ot- 
plains the topography of the underworld \o 
Aeneas. There is a place “where splits the roaij 
in twain,” she says: ' 

The right leads to the giant walls of Dis, 

Our way to Elysium; but the left wreaks doom 
On sinners, and to guilty Tartarus sends. 

Tartarus, the abode of the condemned, is sur- 
rounded by “a fierce torrent of billowy fire,” 
and is filled with the noise of punishment. 
Elysium, on the other hand, is 

The happy region and green pleasaunces 
Of the blest wocxllands, the abode of joy. 

An ampler ether with purpureal light 
Clothes here the plain; another sun than ours. 
And other stars they know. 

Its inhabitants, in sharp contrast with the un- 
fortunates in Tartarus, seem to pass their time 
in peace and pleasure. 

Homer makes no such sharp division between 
the realm of the blessed and the realm of the 
condemned. Plutarch speaks of “the isles of the 
blessed celebrated by Homer,” but the refer- 
ence cannot be substantiated. In one passage in 
the Iliad Menclaus is promised that he will be 
taken “to the Elysian plain, which is at the end 
of the world. There fair-haired Rhadamanthus 
reigns, and men lead an easier life than any- 
where else in the world, for in Elysium there 
falls not rain, nor hail, nor snow.” But even 
this seems to describe a different life rather than 
an after-life. 

So far as the underworld is described on the 
occasion of Odysseus’ descent “into the house 
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of Hades and dread Prosperine/’ we are told 
that the Theban prophet Teiresias alone has his 
“reason still unshaken.” All “the other ghosts 
flit about aimlessly.” The shades of good men 
and bad alike languish in the domain of dark- 
ness. Tityus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus are sub- 
jected to special punishments for their grievous 
sins and transgressions, but all the shades — even 
of those men whom the gods loved and honored 
—seem to be in a state of misery. Though they 
are not all beset with torments and agonies, 
none seems to be overcome with joy or to have 
reached contentment. 

Those whom the gods love do not join the 
deities on Mount Olympus. When they enter 
the somber realm of Pluto — the deity of the 
underworld — they, like all the other shades 
whom Charon ferries across the river Styx, are 
more remote from the gods than are mortal 
men on earth. The only exception perhaps is 
Heracles, whom Odysseus meets in Hades, or 
rather “his phantom only, for he is feasting 
ever with the immortal gods, and has lovely 
Hebe to wife.” 

The general attitude of all who dwell in the 
underworld is summed up by Achilles when he 
tells Odysseus: “Say not a word in death’s 
favor; I would rather be a paid servant in a 
poor man’s house and be above ground than 
king of kings among the dead.” And the mother 
of Odysseus describes the condition of the dead 
“in the abode of darkness” as one in which “the 
sinews no longer hold the flesh and bones to- 
gether; these perish in the fierceness of con- 
suming fire as soon as life has left the body, and 
the soul flits away as though it were a dream.” 

Among other ancient peoples such as the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the Persians, 
Herodotus found other views of immortality 
than those which prevailed in Greece. He re- 
ports, for example, the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion or reincarnation — a doctrine which also 
appears in the myth of Er at the end of Plato’s 
Republic and is alluded to elsewhere in the 
Platonic dialogues. “The Egyptians,” Herodo- 
tus writes, “were the first to broach the opinion 
that the soul of man is immortal, and that, 
when the body dies, it enters into the form of 
an animal w^hich is born at the moment, thence 
passing on from one animal into another, until 
it has circled through the forms of all creatures 
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which tenant the earth, the water, and the air, 
after which it enters again into a human frame 
and is born anew.” 

Herodotus, however, seems more interested 
in the effect of such beliefs on the practices of 
the living, especially their funeral rites and 
other devotions, than he is with the truth of 
conflicting theories of immortality. 

“The doctrine of a future state,” according 
to Gibbon, “was scarcely considered among the 
devout polytheists of Greece and Rome as a 
fundamental article of feith.” Before the time 
of Christ, “the description of the infernal re- 
gions had been abandoned to the fancy of 
painters and of poets, who peopled them with 
so many phantoms and monsters who dispensed 
their rewards and punishments with so little 
equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial 
to the human heart, was oppressed and dis- 
graced by the absurd mixture of the wildest 
fictions.” Lacking an acceptable or satisfying 
belief, yet inclined to believe in, as men are 
inclined to hope for, a better life, the pagan 
world. Gibbon thinks, could not long resist the 
appeal of Christian teaching. “When the prom- 
ise of eternal happiness was proposed to man- 
kind on condition of adopting the faith, and of 
observing the precepts of the Gospel, it is no 
wonder,” he declares, “that so advantageous an 
offer should have been accepted by great num- 
bers of every religion, of every rank, and of 
every province in the Roman empire.” 

The arguments for personal immortality 
which Christian theologians draw from the 
nature of the human soul do not differ essen- 
tially from the proofs oflered by philosophers 
without recourse to religious faith. This applies 
to arguments advanced before Christianity by 
Plato and Plotinus as well as to those developed 
by philosophers like Descartes and Locke who 
belong to the Christian community. The ex- 
clusively theological aspects of the Christian 
doctrine of immortality are those matters 
which, since they arc beyond the reach of 
reason, belong to faith alone. 

The doctrine that the individual soul is cre- 
ated and that it has a unique affiliation with 
one human body, is not capable of being proved 
or defended by reason against the quite oppo- 
site theory that the soul has always existed and 
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inhabits any nntnber bodies in the course of 
many reincarnations. The existence of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven as supernatural states 
of the soul; the time, place, and manner of the 
Last Judgment; the resurrection of the body 
and the difference between the bodies reunited 
with the souls of the blessed and the damned; 
the joy of eternal happiness and the misery of 
eternal damnation—these dogmas of Christian 
orthodoxy go far beyond all merely philosophi- 
cal attempts to prove the soul’s immortality or 
to consider its life apart from the body. 

The great theologians undertake to do more 
than expound these articles of faith. Reason 
asks questions which the man of faith must try 
to answer, defending his faith, not by proof, 
but by overcoming doubts, by answering ob- 
jections, by making dogmas intelligible. Yet 
the great theologians admit an irreducible core 
of mystery. The joy of the soul united to God 
in the beatific vision surpasses temporal under- 
standing. The mysteries of Hell are perhaps 
even greater. 

The deprivation of God’s love and exclusion 
from His presence constitute a spiritual misery 
comparable to the beatitude of beholding God 
and being within the circle of the divine light. 
One is an infinite anguish of frustration and 
loss; the other, an infinite rest of peace and 
fulfillment. But the theologians also teach that 
the damned suffer the pains of sense in Hell, as 
well as the pains of deprivation. “That hell, 
which also is called a lake of fire and brimstone,” 
Augustine says, “will be material fire and will 
torment the bodies of the damned.” When hell- 
fire and the expiatory punishments of Purga- 
tory arc not merely symbols for the imagina- 
tion, they raise extraordinarily difficult ques- 
tions, as both Augustine and Aquinas admit. 

Dante asks us to read the descriptions he 
gives of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise in the 
Dwine Comedy in a strictly literal sense as well 
as in several symbolic meanings, such as the 
moral and the allegorical. But he explains in 
his own commentary on the poem that the 
literal meaning also involves symbolism, insofar 
as the things that the words refer to when taken 
in their literal sense are themselves the symbols 
of other things. In any case the poet may be 
more successful than the theologian in making 
intelligible through symbol and metaphor what 


in its literal significance is strictly unimaginable 
Hie imagery of darkness, sultriness, noise, and 
heaviness, which grows more intense as the de- 
scent proceeds in the Inferno, does more than 
the anguished outcries of the damned to convey 
the reality of Hell. 

The metaphors of music and agility express 
the harmony of Heaven. But it is especially the 
symbolism of light which captures the invisible 
in terms of vision, except perhaps when it 
reaches a climax in the blinding effulgence at 
the end of the Paradiso. As Dante moves up- 
ward in the realm of love, where courtesy pre- 
vails in every spe^qch and charity suffuses evdry 
will, he secs the mystic rose of Heaven entirely 
through reflected light. The saints, and csm- 
cially those glorious spirits who instruct ms 
progress, become pale mirrors of the ineffably 
vision which they themselves behold. \ 

Milton too pictures Heaven and Hell, but in' 
Paradise Lost the destiny of the immortal soul 
remains a propliecy , a consequence of the earth- 
ly immortality which Adam lost. Except for 
the Prologue, Hell and Heaven are offstage in 
Goethe’s Fausty though they are the main im- 
plications of the wager Faust makes with Meph- 
istopheles, which puts his immortal soul in 
the balance. 

The philosophical issue concerning immor- 
tality cannot be separated from issues concern- 
ing the existence and nature of man’s soul. 
The various arguments for immortality seem 
to rest not merely on the reality of the dis- 
tinction between soul and body, but more pre- 
cisely on the immateriality of the soul. Lucre- 
tius, for example, does not deny the existence 
of soul, nor docs he fail to differentiate the 
soul from the body wherein it is located. The 
soul, according to Lucretius, like eveiy^thing 
else in the universe, consists of atoms. They 
differ from those of the body by their round- 
ness, smoothness, and mobility. They are “much 
smaller than those of which our body and flesh 
are formed; they arc also much fewer in number 
and are disseminated merely in scanty number 
through the frame.” 

On this view of the soul as material in nature 
and as constituted of many quite separable 
parts, the soul is necessarily as perishable as the 
rest of the body. “When the body has been 
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shatteied by the mastering might of time,** 
Lucretius writes, **and the frame has drooped 
with its forces dulled ... it naturally follows 
then that the whole nature of the soul is dis- 
solved, like smoke, into the high air; since we 
see it is begotten along with the body and grows 
up along with it and . . . breaks down at the 
same time worn out with age,” 

It should be observed, however, that it is not 
the materiality of the soul, but rather its divisi- 
bility into parts, which accounts for its mor- 
tality. The atoms after all are material, but 
since as the ultimate units of matter they are 
simple bodies and so are absolutely indivisible, 
they cannot perish. Only the simple is imperish- 
able. 

The imperishability of the simple (/>., of that 
which has no parts) occurs as a premise in one 
of the great arguments for the immortality of 
the soul. In Plato’s Phaedo, which formulates 
this argument as immortality is discussed in the 
prison cell where Socrates awaits his execution, 
two assumptions seem to be made: first, that 
the soul is the principle of life in animate bodies, 
for, as Socrates says, “whatever the soul pos- 
sesses, to that she comes bearing life”; and sec- 
ond, that as an immaterial being, the soul must 
be simple, for only bodies are “composite” and 
“changing.” 

From the first of these assumptions, the argu- 
ment proceeds in terms of what it means for 
bodies to be alive or dead. Socrates argues from 
examples. “If any one asks you,” he says, “what 
that is, of which the inherence makes the body 
hot, you will reply not heat . . . but fire, ... Or 
if any one asks you why a body is diseased, you 
will not say from disease, but from fever.” So 
if any one asks, “what is that of which the in- 
herence will render the body alive ?” the answer 
is not life but “the soul.” As the principle of 
life itself, the soul “will never receive the oppo- 
site of what she brings,” namely, death. There- 
fore the soul is immortal. 

On the second assumption, the endless du- 
ration of the soul follows from its simplicity as 
an immaterial and immutable being. “The 
compound or composite,” Socrates says, “may 
be supposed to be naturally capable, as of being 
compounded, so also of being dissolved; but 
that which is uncompounded, and that only, 
tnust be, if anything is, indissoluble.” When the 
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soul leaves the body, for which it has been both 
motor and pilot, the body ceases to be alive 
and perishes in the manner of material things; 
the soul lives on, freed from temporary bondage 
to the body, its prison house. It “departs to the 
invisible world— to the divine and immortal 
and rational.” 

The argument from simplicity, as repeated in 
Moses Mendelssohn’s Phadotiy is criticized by 
Kant. Admitting that a truly “simple being 
cannot cease to exist,” Kant contends that the 
hnowable soul— which is for him the empirical 
ego or consciousness— may have intensive, 
though it lacks extensive, quantity. It would 
therefore be capable of diminution in reality; 
and so it “can become less and less through an 
infinite series of smaller degrees.” 

With regard to the soul as an immaterial and 
simple substance (/.e., the transcendental ego), 
Kant is willing to affirm that immortality neces- 
sarily belongs to such a nature. But he denies 
that we can have any knowledge of the soul ex- 
cept as a phenomenon of experience. There can 
be no valid theoretic argument for immortality 
precisely because there can be no scientific 
knowledge of the nature of transcendental ob- 
jects— beings beyond all possible experience. 
What Kant calls “the paralogisms of rational 
psychology” arc oflFered to show the dialectical 
futility of proofs or disproofs of immortality, in 
the same way that “the cosmological antino- 
mies” attempt to expose the untenability of ar- 
guments for or against the infinity of time and 
space, the infinite divisibility of matter, the 
existence of a free will and of God. 

Without deciding whether Kant’s theory of 
experience and knowledge is true, this much we 
can learn from him about the issue of immor- 
tality. Those philosophers who, like Descartes 
and Locke, think they have grounds for affirm- 
ing the existence of the soul (or mind or spirit) 
as an immaterial substance, also have grounds' 
for affirming its immortality. Those who, like 
Lucretius and Hobbes, think they have grounds 
for denying the existence of anything except 
material particles, also have grounds for deny- 
ing either the existence of the soul or its having 
a permanence not possessed by other material 
wholes. And those who, like Hume, think there 
are no grounds for affirming the existence of 
any kind of enduring substance, material or 
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spiritual— -even to the point of doubting per- 
sonal identity from moment to moment— can 
admit no grounds for affirming a substantia^ 
much less an immortal, soul. 

f 

One other position remains to be considered. 
Though it does not fall outside the foregoing 
alternatives, Aristotle’s theory represents an 
important variation on one of them. As 
against Hume or Kant, Aristotle holds that sub- 
stances exist and arc knowable. The sensible, 
material things of experience are such sub- 
stances. But, according to Aristotle, these sub- 
stances are not exclusively material. They are 
composed of two principles, matter and form, 
neither of which is a substance capable of exist- 
ing by itself. As the exposition of this theory 
(in the chapters on Form and Matter) tries to 
mak^ plain, form and matter exist only in union 
with one another. It is the composite substance 
resulting from their union which exists in and of 
itself. 

The form which enters into the composition 
of a substance can be called its ^'substantial 
form.” In relation to the matter with which it 
is united, the substantial form is the actual- 
ization of the potentiality in matter to exist as 
a substance of a certain kind. Not all substances 
arc of the same kind. Some are alive; some in- 
animate and inert. In the case of living sub- 
stances, the substantial form, according to Aris- 
totle, confers upon matter not only the act of 
existing as a substance, but also the act of being 
alive. Because it thus differs from the form of 
an inanimate substance, Aristotle gives a special 
name to the substantial form of a living thing. 
Because the word “soul” has long been used to 
designate “the principle of life in living things,” 
Aristotle feels justified in using it as the name 
for the substantial forms of plants and animals 
as well as men. 

This theory and its principal opposite (which 
regards the human soul as a complete substance, 
not a substantial form) are more fully discussed 
in the chapter on Soul. Here we are concerned 
only with the consequences of Aristotle’s theory 
for human immortality. If, as he seems to hold, 
substantial forms exist only insofar as they exist 
in the substances of which they are the forms, 
then when a composite substance perishes 
through the decomposition of its matter and 


form, the form perishes also. Souls— the sub- 
stantial forms of living things — would seem to 
be no exception. “The soul,” Aristotle writes, 
“is inseparable from its body, or at any rate 
certain parts of it are (if it has parts)— for the 
actuality of some of them is nothing but the 
actualities of their bodily parts. Yet some may 
be separable because they are not the actualities 
of any body at all.’’ 

The exception which Aristotle seems to have 
in mind is that part of the human soul which is 
the intellect. It differs from other powers of the 
soul, he suggests, as the eternal from the perish- 
able. “It alone>”Ahe says, “is capable of existence 
in isolation from all other psychic powers.’^He 
argues that “in so far as the realities it knows” 
— or at least some of them — “are capable\of 
being separated from their matter, so is it afeo 
with the power of the mind.” \ 

What is the significance, for the immortality 
of the human soul, of the supposed ability of 
the intellect to act independently of the body ? 
Aristotle answers in terms of the principle thai 
“if there is any way of acting or being actec 
upon proper to soul, soul will be capable o^ 
separate existence; if there is none, its separate 
existence is impossible.” If we consider nutri 
tion, sensation, and emotion, there seems to be. 
he admits, “no case in which the soul can act 
or be acted upon without involving the body.” 
The one possible exception may be thinking, 
but Aristotle adds at once that “if this too 
proves to be a form of imagination or to be 
impossible without imagination, it too requires 
a body as a condition of its existence.” 

Later, when he is discussing the power of 
thought, Aristotle flatly insists that “the soul 
never thinks without an image” and that “no 
one can learn or understand anything in the 
absence of sense,” for “when the mind is active- 
ly aware of anything it is necessarily aware of it 
along with an image.” According to his own 
principles it would seem to follow that since 
thinking proves “to be impossible without im- 
agination, it too requires a body as a condition 
of its existence.” Hence the intellect is not 
separable from matter, nor is the human soul, 
of which the intellect is the highest power. 

Nevertheless, Aristotle declares, in a passage 
which has become famous, that mind as the 
active power of thinking “is separable, im- 
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passible, unmixed*’; and with this declaration 
of the intellect’s separability from matter, he 
seems to affirm immortality, at least for the 
intellectual part of the soul. “When mind is set 
free from its present conditions,” he writes, “it 
appears as just what it is and nothing more: this 
alone is immortal and eternal.” 

The passages quoted have been subject to 
conflicting interpretations. The Arabic com- 
mentators on Aristotle, notably Averroes, find 
in them no basis for the immortality of the 
individual human soul. The texts, according to 
their view, support the theory of a single active 
intellect which exists apart from the minds of 
individual men— -almost a divine principle in 
the universe which, acting on the rational souls 
of individual men, enables them to think and 
understand. Aquinas argues against them to the 
opposite conclusion. 

Against the Averroists Aquinas contends that 
if the individual man, Socrates, can be said to 
think, then whatever powers are required for 
thinking must belong to his individual nature. 
The powers required for thinking are, accord- 
ing to Aquinas, twofold: an active intellect, 
able to abstract the intelligible forms of things 
from their material representation in sensory 
images; and a possible or potential intellect, 
capable of receiving these forms when separated 
from matter by the act of abstraction. 

The theory of knowledge and thought which 
this involves is discussed in the chapters on 
Form, Idea, Mind, and Universal and Par- 
ticular. Here we are concerned only with the 
point which Aquinas makes, that since thinking 
involves universal notions, and since forms can 
be universal only apart from matter, the in- 
tellect which abstracts and receives abstractions 
must itself be immaterial. The intellectual pow- 
ers do not operate through a bodily organ, as 
the power of nutrition operates through the 
alimentary system or the power of vision 
through the eye. The brain, in other words, is 
not the organ of understanding or thought, 
but rather, along with the external sense-organs, 
it is the material organ of perception, memory, 
and imagination. 

The argument for the immortality of the 
human soul then proceeds on the premise that 
that which can act apart from matter can also 
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exist apart from matter. “The intellectual prin- 
ciple which we call the mind or the intellect has 
an operation per se apart from the body. Now 
only that which subsists can have an operation 
per se, for nothing can operate but what is ac- 
tual; wherefore a thing operates according as 
it is.” Hence Aquinas concludes that “the hu- 
man soul, which is called the intellect or mind, 
is something incorporeal and subsistent.” The 
attribution of subsistence to the human soul 
means that although it is the substantial form 
of the human body, it is also capable of existing 
in and of itself as if it were a simple substance. 

Unlike angels, which as spiritual substances 
are by their very nature separate forms, not 
forms of matter, human souls are substantial 
forms which, having a certain degree of im- 
materiality, are also to that degree separable 
from matter. But the reverse is also true. To 
the extent that the soul’s powers, such as sen- 
sation and imagination, require corporeal or- 
gans, the soul is inseparable from the body. 
Since, furthermore, Aquinas agrees with Aris- 
totle that every act ofunderstanding or thought 
involves imagination, he faces the difficulty of 
explaining how the soul can function in any 
way when separated from the body after death. 

“To solve this difficulty,” he says, “we must 
consider that as nothing acts except as it is ac- 
tual, the mode of action in every agent follows 
from its mode of existence. Now the soul has 
one mode of being when in the body, and an- 
other when apart from it. . . . The soul, there- 
fore, when united to the body, has consistently 
with that mode of existence, a mode of under- 
standing by turning to corporeal images, which 
arc in corporeal organs; but when it is separated 
from the body, it has a mode of understanding 
by turning to simply intelligible objects, as is 
proper to other separate substances.” Never- 
theless, Aquinas adds, it is not natural for the 
soul to understand in the latter way, for it is 
not by nature a separate substance. Therefore, 
“to be separated from the body is not in accord- 
ance with its nature.” 

This last point has both philosophical and 
theological significance. Philosophically, it may 
be easier to prove the immortdity of the soul 
if one starts, as the Platonists do, with the prop- 
osition that the soul is a purely spiritual prin- 
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ciple or substance which does not depend upon 
the body. But then, according to Aquinas, you 
prove the immortality of the soul at the ex- 
pense of destroying the unity of man, for if the 
soul is a substance rather than a form, the indi- 
vidual man, composed of body and soul, consists 
of two distinct substances. 

Theologically, Christian faith believes in the 
resurrection of the body after the Last Judg- 
ment and the end of the world, as well as in the 
soul’s separate existence immediately after 
death. From the point of view of a theologian 
like Aquinas, a philosophical proof of immor- 
tality must corroborate both of these dogmas. 
In his judgment a proof which rests upon the 
proposition that the soul has a nature akin to 
that of an angel (/>., a purely spiritual sub- 
stance^, makes the Christian dogma of the resur- 
rected body unintelligible or even abhorrent. 

If the immortal soul were a complete and 
separate substance, it would have no need for 
its body in the life hereafter. It has that need 
only if its nature is that of a substantial form, 
partly immersed in matter and partly separate 
therefrom. Then, because of these two aspects 
of its nature, it can be said, not only that “the 
human soul retains its proper existence when 
separated from the body,” but also that it has 
“an aptitude and a natural inclination to be 
united to the body.” 

The incompleteness of the soul without the 
body and, even more, the dependence of man’s 
mind upon his bodily senses and imagination 
raise, as we have seen, the difficult problem of 
how the soul exists and operates when separated 
from the body by death and before it is re- 
united to a resurrected body. It may even raise 
the question whether the reasoning of Aquinas 
constitutes a valid philosophical argument for 
the actual existence of the soul in separation 
from the body, or merely suggests the possi- 
bility of such existence. But the facts which 
create these difficulties are the very facts to 
which Aquinas appeals in his Treatise on the 
Resurrection, in order to explain the basis in 
nature for the miraculous re-union of the body 
with the soul. 

The arguments for and against immortality 
so far considered are couched in the form of 
proofe or disproofe which aim at certainty. All 


except one are, moreover, theoretical or specu** 
lative in the sense that they proceed in terms 
of observations, assumptions, and inferences 
about the nature of things^-about atoms and 
substances, matter and form, extension and 
thought, inert bodies and living organisms. The 
one exception, already mentioned, is Kant’s 
practical argument based on the moral necessity 
of an immortal life. 

There is still another argument, both specu- 
lative and practical in character, which does 
not aim at certainty nor take the form of a 
proof. It is the proposal of a wager concerning 
the equally unknown alternatives of oblivion 
after death and eternal life. Supposing noWa- 
tional evidence to favor the truth of either 
alternative, Pascal weighs the probability ^f 
gain and loss which is consequent upon livii\g 
according to each hypothesis. The probabiliiyv 
he thinks, vastly preponderates on the side of 
those who choose to forego the worldly life be- 
cause, to take the chance of gaining the whole 
world during the short term of earthly life, 
they would risk the loss of eternal happiness for 
their immortal souls. 

Locke engages in the same type of calcula- 
tion. “When infinite happiness: is put into one 
scale, against infinite misery in the other; if the 
worst that comes to the pious man, if he mis- 
takes, be the best that the wicked can attain to, 
if he be right, who,” Locke asks, “can without 
madness run the venture? Who in his wits 
would choose to come within the possibility of 
infinite misery; which if he miss, there is yet 
nothing to be got by that hazard ? Whereas, on 
the other side, the sober man ventures nothing 
against infinite happiness to be got, if his ex- 
pectation comes to pass.” If, wagering on im- 
mortal life, “the good man be right, he is 
eternally happy”; but “if he mistakes”— if 
death ends all— “he is not miserable, he feels 
nothing.” 

All these theories, including Kant’s postu- 
late and the wager proposed by Pascal and 
Locke, arc clearly concerned with arguing for 
personal immortality or individual survival. 
Among those who deny the survival of the 
individual human spirit, some — Hegel and 
Spinoza, for example— conceive an impersonal 
type of immortality. 
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For Hegel it is Spirit itself which is immortal 
“The successive phases of Spirit that animate 
the Nations in a necessitated gradation,” he 
writes, “arc themselves only steps in the devel- 
opment of the one Universal Spirit, which 
through them elevates and completes itself to a 
self-comprehending totality.” In considering 
the history of the world, he regards everything 
as the manifestation of Spirit; and because of 
this, even when we traverse the past, we have, 
he says, “only to do with what is present; for 
philosophy, as occupying itself with the True, 
has to do with the eternally present. Nothing in 
the past is lost for it, for the Idea is ever pres- 
ent; Spirit is immortal; with it there is no past, 
no future, but an essential now. This necessar- 
ily implies that the present form of Spirit com- 
prehends within it all earlier steps. . . . The 
grades which Spirit seems to have left behind it, 
it still possesses in the depths of its present.” 

What Spirit is for Hegel, Nature is for Spi- 
noza. Spinoza, however, conceives a kind of im- 
mortality for the individual man, which is 
achieved through his participation in the 
eternity of Nature. The body of the individual 
man, according to Spinoza, belongs to the in- 
finite matter of Nature. It is “a certain mode of 
extension actually existing,” The individual 
human mind is similarly “a part of the infinite 
intellect of God.” In one sense, both the body 
and the mind are temporal things which, like all 
other finite modes of God or Nature, have a 
fixed and limited duration. Furthermore, the 
personal memories and thoughts of the indivi- 
dual man depend on the co-existence of his 
mind and body. “The mind can imagine noth- 
ing, nor can it recollect anything that is past,” 
Spinoza writes, “except while the body exists.” 

But Spinoza also maintains that “only in so 
far as it involves the actual existence of the 
body, can the mind be said to possess duration, 
and its existence be limited by a fixed time.” Of 
every individual thing—whether it is a finite 
mind or a finite body— there exists in the in- 
finite and eternal essence of God a conception 
or idea. “To conceive things under the form of 
eternity,” Spinoza writes, “is to conceive them 
in so far as they are conceived through the 
essence of God.” Because he holds that the 
human mind can.have adequate knowledge of 
God, he holds that the mind can conceive “it- 
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self and its body under the form of eternity.*^ 
Hence through knowing God, or the eternal 
truth about temporal things, the mind partici- 
pates in eternity. 

Imagination and memory may belong to 
time, but not the intellect, which is capable of 
knowing God. To explain why we feel “that 
we are eternal,” Spinoza points out that “the 
mind is no less sensible of those things which it 
conceives through intelligence than of those 
which it remembers.” Although we cannot im^ 
agine or remember that “we existed before the 
body,” we can h;now intellectually something 
about mind and body which belongs to eter- 
nity; because, in addition to conceiving them 
as “existing with relation to a fixed time and 
place,” we can conceive them as “contained in 
God” and as following “from the necessity of 
the divine nature.” Since it “pertains to the 
nature of the mind to conceive the essence of 
the body under the form of eternity,” Spinoza 
concludes that “the human mind cannot be 
absolutely destroyed with the body, but some- 
thing of it remains which is eternal.” 

Such immortality is, in a way, enjoyed in 
this life, for it is a present participation in eter- 
nity through the mind’s knowledge of God. 
There is also the impersonal immortality which 
men enjoy through contemplating the perpet- 
uation of the species, or more particularly the 
persistence of an image of themselves in their 
offspring. In the Symposium, Socrates reports 
a conversation with Diotima in which she ex- 
plains to him that in procreation “the mortal 
nature is seeking as far as is possible to be 
everlasting and immortal.” Men hope that off- 
spring “will preserve their memory and give 
them the blessedness and immortality which 
they desire in the future.” But if procrea- 
tion through the pregnancy of the body is a 
way of achieving immortality, artistic crea- 
tion through a kind of pregnancy in the soul, 
Diotima argues, is even more so. “Who, when 
he thinks of Homer and Hesiod and other great 
poets,” she asks, “would not rather have their 
children than ordinary ones? Who would not 
emulate them in the creation of children such 
as theirs, which have preserved their memory 
and given them everlasting glory?” 

One need think “only of the ambition of 
men” and what they will do “for die sake 
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kaving behind them a name which shall be 
eternal,*’ to realize how deeply “they are stirred 
by the love of an immortality of fame/* Even 
deeper, according to Diotima, is their love of 
the good, or more precisely, their desire for 
“the everlasting possession of the good*’ which 
leads all men necessarily to “desire immortality 
together with the good.” 

Whether it is to be attained through the per- 
petuation of the species, through survival in 
the memory of mankind, through knowledge 
of God, or through the subsistence of the soul, 
the desire for immortality seems to express 


man’s dread of disappearance into utter noth- 
ingness. Yet, facing death, Socrates faces the 
alternatives with equanimity. “Either death,” 
he declares, “is a state of nothingness and utter 
unconsciousness, or, as men say, there is a 
change and migration of the soul from this 
world to another.” Either it is like a dreamless 
and undisturbed sleep or it opens a new world 
to which the good man can look forward with 
hope. On either alternative we can be of good 
cheer, he tells his friends, if we believe that “no 
evil can happen to a good man, either in life or 
after death.” 
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17 Plotinus: Fourdi Ennead, tr i 139a-b; tr iv, 
CH 15 165c<d; tr vii 191c-200c 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk x, ch 31 319b-d; 
bk xhi, ch 2 360b'361a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 61, 
A 2, REP 3 315c-316a; q 75, a 2 379c-380c; a 6 
383C'384c; q 76, a i 385d^388c; a 3, rep i-2 
391a-393a; part i-ii, q 22, a i, rep 3 720d- 
721c 

20 A9UINAS: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 85, 
A6l82d-184a 


21 Dante: Dwine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
[1-108] 91b-92c; paradise, vh [64-84} llSd^ 
116a; [121-148] 116b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part in, 192c>193c; part 
IV, 250c-251b; 253b-254a; 269d-270d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 250a; 264b-269b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 27d-28c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 51d-52a; 
PART v, 60b-c / Meditations, 69a-71a,c passim; 
73a -c / Objections and Replies, 127c-d; def x 
130d; prop iv 133c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prop 21-40 458a- 
462d esp prop 21-23 458a-d, prop 38 461d- 
462a, prop 40 462c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk x [782-844] 291b- 

292b ’ j 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 556, 271b 1 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect Wi 

441a-b \ 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 186a-187b passim 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 120c-129c esp 124d'12^; 
203d-204c; 218d'223d esp 219b-d; 234c-240^ 
esp 234c-235c, 237d'238a / Practical Reason, 
291a'292a / Judgement, 600C'd; 610a-b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 57d-58a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 77d-78b; 
97a'C 

53 James: Psychology, 224b-225a 

3 . Belief in immortality 

5 Euripides: Helen [1009-1016] 307d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 75b; bk iv, 140c- 
141a 

7 Plato: Apology, 211b'212a,c / Seventh Letter, 
806a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 3 260b 

13 Virgil: Georgies, iv [219-227] 89b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 29a'b 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr vii, ch 15 200c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 26 42d- 
43a 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Tale [15,787-800] 
467a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk iv, 
269a-b 

26 Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, act v, sc i 
[ 17-21] 314d / 2nd Henry IV, act ii, sc ii 
[109-114] 477a 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc iv [ 60 - 68 ] 
36c / Cymbeline, act v, sc iv [ 152 - 194 ] 
482d-483a 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part h, 366d-367a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 69d 

32 Milton: On Time 12a-b / Lycidas [165-181] 
31b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 556 270b-272a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
sect 6, 314c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 205c- 
206c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 186c-187b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 135a 
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42 Kant: Pure ReasoOi 242 a^d / Judgem^t 604 d« 
606 d 

44 Boswell: Johnson^ 256 d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History^ part i, 2 S 5 c- 
256 b 

46 Melville: Moby Dic\^ 27a'28a 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 593c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 200C'd; 
217c-218b; bk vii, 295b'C; bk xii, 560a'562d; 
BK XV, 615a-616a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 33c- 
34b; 40b'C; bk hi, 68b>c; bk xi, 312b-^d 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 296d [fn 2] 

/ War and Death, 763c-764c 

3^. The postulation of immortality: practical 
grounds for belief in immortality 
17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr vii, ch 15 200 c 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 210d-212a; 267 a' 268 a 
33 Pascal: PensSes, 184-241 205 a' 217 b passim; 
556, 271 b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xxi, 
sect 72 198a'C 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 186a'b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15c-16c; 120b [fn i]; 127a- 
128a; 234C'236a; 240b'243c / Practical Reason, 
291a-292a; 338c-352c esp 344a'C, 348b-349b 
/ Judgement, S99d-600d; 603b'607c esp 606d- 
607c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 394c 
48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 347a 

53 James: Psychology, 224a-225a; 653a 

The revelation of immortality: immortality 
as an article of religious faith 

Old Testament: 7 / Samuel, 14:14— (D) II Kings, 
14:14 / Job, 14:14; 19:25-29; 21; 30:23-24 / 
Psalms, 16 esp 16:10; 37 esp 37:26-40; 49 esp 
49:15; 116:1-9— (D) Psalms, 15 esp 15:10; 36 
esp 36 :26-40 ; 48 ;2-2i esp 48 : 16 ; 1 14 / Proverbs, 
10:2; 11:4,19; 12:28; 13:14; 14:27; 18:21 / 
Ecclesiastes, 12:7 / Isaiah, 25:8; 38:10-19— (D) 
Isaias, 25:8; 38:10-19 / Ezekiel, 37:1-14— (D) 
Ezechiel, 37:1-14 / Daniel, 12:1-3 / Hosea, 
13:14— (D) Osee, 13:14 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 4:10— (D) OT, Tobias, 4:11 
/ Wisdom of Solomon, 2:23; 3:1-10; 5:15-16— 
(P) OT, Boo\of Wisdom, 2:23; 3:1-10; 5:16- 
17 / Baruch, 2:17— (D) OT, Baruch, 2:17 / 
II Maccabees, 6:18-7:42 esp 6:23, 6:26, 7:9-10, 
7:14, 7:36; 12:39-45 esp 12:43-45— (D) OT, 
II Machabees, 6:18-7:42 esp 6:23, 6:26, 7:9-10, 
7:14, 7:36; 12:39-46 esp 12:43-46 
New Testament: Matthew, 5:1-12; 10:28; 25 
esp 25:31-46/ Mar\, 9:42-48; 10:28-30— (D) 
Mar\, 9:41-47; 10:28-30 / Luke, 10:25-37; 
16:19-31 / John, 3:14-17; 4:9-14 esp 
435-36; 5*21-29; 6:34-59; 8:51; 10:25-30 esp 
10:28; 11:1-44; 12:24-25; 17:2-3 / Acts, 13:48 
/ Romans, 2:5-8 esp 2:7; 6:i-n; 8:9-11 / 
7 Corinthians, 15 / II Cormthians, 1:9-10; 4:9- 
x8 / Galatians, 6:y^ / Ephesians, a:i-XQ / 
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7 Thessahnians, 4:13-18— (D) 7 Thessalonians, 
4:12-17 / f Timothy, 6:11-19 esp 6:12, 6:19 / 
77 Timothy, 1 :io / Hebrews, 2 :9,i4-i6 / 7 Pe/er, 
1:3-5 esp 1:4 / / /oAn, 2:15-25 e^ 2:17, 2:25 
/ Revelation passim, esp 21— (D) Apocalypse 
passim, esp 21 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 18-19 
40d-41b; bk ix, par 11 64c-d; par 29 69b>c; 
bk XIII, par 50-53 124c-125a,c / City of God, 
bk XIII, CH 4 361d'362a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 75, 

A 6, REP I 383c'384c; q 97, a 1 513c'514c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 85, 
AA 5-6 181d'184a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxv [40- 
96] 144c-145b 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Tale [15,788-800] 
467a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 191b'193c; part 
IV, 250c-251b; 253b-254a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 248c'250b; 267a'268a 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 203a-c 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 69b'd 

32 Milton: Lycidas [165-181] 31b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 556 270b'272a; 560 272 b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch m, 

sect 6, 314c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 379C'380a 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 186c>187b 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk n, 
26a'27d passim 

4 . The moral significance of immortality: re* 
wards and sanctions 

Old Testament: Psalms, 49— (D) Psalms, 48 / 
Proverbs, 10:2; 11:4,19; 14:32; 21:16 
Apocrypha: Tobit, 4:8~ii--(D) OT, Tobias, 
4:9-12 / Wisdom of Solomon, 1:12-6:20— (D) 
OT, Book of Wisdom, 1:12-6:21 / II Mac- 
cabees, 7 passim, esp 7:17-18, 7:30-37— (D) 
OT, II Machabees, 7 passim, esp 7:17-18, 

730-37 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:1-12,22,29-30; 
18:7-9; 19:16-30; 25:31-46 / Mark, 9:43-4^; 
10:17-31; 16:16— (D) Mark, 9:42-47; 10:17- 
31; 16:16 / Luke, 10:25-37; 14:7-14; 16:19-31; 
18:18-30 / Romans, 2:1-11 / Galatians, 6:7-8 
/ II Thessalonians, 2:10-12— (£)) II Thessa- 
lonians, 2:10-11 / II Timothy, 4:8 / Hebrews, 
10:26-31 / II Peter, 2 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xi [568-600] 248d-249a 

5 Euripides: Hel ^ [1009-1016] 307d 

7 Plato: Euthydemus, 74c / Phaedrus, 1240- 
126c / Meno, 179d-180b / Apology, 21la- 
212a,c / Phaedo, 230d'234c; 246d'-250b / 
Gorgias, 292b'294d / Republic, bk 1, 297a-<b; 
bk ii, 313b-314d; bk x, 436c-441a,c / Ti- 
maeus, 452d-453b / Laws, bk ix, 757a; BK 
X, 768b-d; bk xii, 793c-d / Seventh Letter, 
806a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1, ch lo-ii 345 c« 347 a; 
bk X, CH 7 [1177^26-1178*1] 432 c 
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(4. TAe moral sign^cance of immortality: rewards 
and sanctums,) 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [31--93I 
30b'31b; [830-1094] 40c-44a,c 

13 Virgil: Acneid, bk vi [637-678] 228a-229a; 
[724-751] 230b-231a 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 29a'b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr ii, ch 13 88d- 
89b; TR III, CH 4 94c-95c / Fourth Ennead, tr 
III, CH 24 154b d 

18 Augustine : Confessions, bk vi, par 26 42d- 
43a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologka, part i, q 97, 
A I S13c'514c; a 4 515d'516d; part i-ii, 
QQ 1-5 609a'643d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy esp hell, hi [1-18] 
4a- b, [82-129] 5a-b, vii [i 00-130] lOc-d, xi 
15a'16b, xxvii [55-136] 40a-41b, xxviii [139- 
142] 43a, purgatory, hi [118-145] 57a-c, v 
[85-129] 59d-60c, IX 65d-67b, xvii [82-139] 
79b-d, xxx-xxxi 99b-102b, paradise, vii 
[19-120] 115b-116b, XIX [22-148] 135b-136c 

22 Chaucer: Friar's Tale 278a'284a / Sum- 
moner's Prologue 284b-285a / Mon^s Tale 
434a-448b / Parson's Tale, par 10 498b- 502a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 206d-207a; 210d-212a; 
248c-250b esp 250‘a; 264b-269b; 3na-b 

26 Shakespeare: Richard III, act i, sc iv [42- 
63] llSa-b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act t, sc v [9-22] 
37a 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part v, 60b-c / Medi- 
tations, 69b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, prop 41, schol 
463a-b 

32 Milton: Comus [1-17] 33a-b / Paradise Lost, 
BK X [782-844] 291b'292b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 184-241 205a'217b passim 

35 Locke: Toleration, 15d'16a / Human Under- 
standing, BK ii, CH XXI, SECT 62 194c-d; 
sect 72 198a-c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 
108-109 500b'501a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 205C' 
206c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 366c-d / Social Con- 
tract, bk IV, 437d-438c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 336c-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 187b-c; 198d-199a; 
219c-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 233c'234c passim 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
264b [fn i] / Practical Reason, 306b-307a; 
344a-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 290c-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 256d; 363a- b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(, 341b-342b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 200c-d; bk vi, 
273c-274a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 33c> 
34b; 40b-c; bk xi, 312b-d; 345a< 

53 James; Psychology, 225a 


5. Conceptions of the after-life 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xx [54-74] 142d-143a; bk 
xxiii [54-107] \ 6 \ d -\ 62h / Odyssey, bk x [487- 
574] 241a-242a,c; bk xi 243a'249d; bk xxiv 
[ 1-202] 317a-319a 

5 Euripides: Alcestis 237a'247a,c / Helen 
[1009-1016] 307d 

5 Aristophanes: Frogs 564a-582a,c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 75b; bk iv, 140c- 
141a 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124b'126a / Apology, 211a- 
212a, c / Republic, bk ii, 313b'314d; bk hi, 
324C'325b; bk x, 437c-441a,c / Laws, bk v, 
687a; bk x, 767c'768c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 10 [1100^10-31] 
345c'd; ch 17 346c-347a i 

12 Epictetus:' Discourses, bk hi, ch 13 l$8b- 
189c \ 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vii, sect 50 2jB3a 

13 Virgil: Georgies, iv [219-227] 89b; [467-4B5J 

96a-b / Aeneid, bk vi 211a'235a \ 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix-xxh 507k- 
618d * 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologka, part hi suppl, 
QQ 69-99 885a-1085a,c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Tale [15,788-822] 
467a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 191b-198a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 248c'250b; 264b-269b 

29 Cervantes: Do/; Quixote, part ii, 366d'367a 

31 Dksgarti;s: Meditations, iii, 88d'89a / Ob- 
jections and Replies, 226d'227a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk x [782-844] 291b- 
292b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 205c- 
206c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 94a; 186C'd; 187b- 
188a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 233c-234d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 363a'b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 134b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xh, 560a-562d; 
bk XV, 615a-616a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xi, 
341c-345c passim 


5a, The transmigration of souls: reincarnation 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xi [298-304] 246a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 75b 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 125b426a / Meno, 179d- 
183a / Phaedo, 226c-234c; 246d-250b / Re- 
public, BK X, 437c-441a,c / Timaeus, 452d- 
453b; 476a-477a,c / Laws, bk x, 767C'768c 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk i, ch 3 [4o6*30-**5] 
635d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iii [670-783] 
38d'40a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 21 265b-c 

13 Virgil: Georgies, iv [219-227] 89b / Aeneidf 
bk VI [710-75 1 ] 230a-231a 

14 Plutarch; Romulus, 28a-29b 
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17 Plotinus: First Ennead^ tr i, ch ii 5b-c / 
Third Enneady tr ii, ch 13 88d>89b; tr hi, 
CH 4, 95b-c; TR IV, ch 2-3 97d'98c; ch 6 99b- 
100b / Fourth Enneady tr hi, ch 8, 145d; ch 9, 
146d; CH 13-15 149b-150c; ch 24 154b--d; ch 
27, 156d; TR VII, CH 14 200b-c; tr viii, ch 3-5 
202a'203d / Sixth Enncady tr iv, ch 14-16 
304a-305c 

18 Augustine: City of Gody bk x, ch 30 318b- 
319b; BK XII, CH 20 355b-357a; bk xxii, ch 
27-28 613b-614a 

20 Aquinas: Summa TheologicUy part hi suppl, 

Q 77, A I, ANS 943a-944d; q 79, a i, ans 951b- 
953b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy y paradise, iv [49-63] 
111b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 206d-207a; 249b>250a; 
264b'265c; 268a-269a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch 
xxvii, sect 6 220c-d; sect 14 223d'224b; 
sect 27 227d-228a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv, 
207a c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 135a; 226b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 187a-b; 
part i, 255c-256b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [737-807] 19b-21a 

48 Melville: Moby Did^, 316b 

51 Tolstoy : War and Peace, bk vii, 295b-c 

54 Freud: War and Death, 764b 

5b, The state of the soul apart from the body 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xxii [361-366] 159a; bk 
XXIII [54-107] 161d-I62b / Odyssey, bk xi 
243a-249d; bk xxiv [1-203] 317a-319a 

5 Euripides: Helen [1009-1016] 307d 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124c- 126c / Phaedo, 223a- 
226c; 230d-234c; 246d-247b / Gorgias, 292b- 
294d / Republic, bk x, 437c-441a,c / Laws, 
BK XII, 793c-d 

12 Meditations, bkiv, sect2i 265b-c; 
BK vii, sect 50 283a 

13 Virgil: Georgies, iv [471-477] 96b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 29a- b 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr 1 139a-b; tr hi, 
cii 13 149b-d; CH 18 ISlb-c; ch 24-25 154b- 
155c; CH 27 156c-d; tr iv, ch i 159a-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xi, ch 23 334c- 
335c; BK xiii, CH 2 360b-361a; ch 16 367a'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 29, 
A I, rep 5 162a-163b; q 77, a 8 406b-407a; 
Q 89 473a-480c; Q 117, a 4 599b-d; Q 118, a 3 
603b-604b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 67, 
AA 1-2 81c-83b; part hi suppl, q 70 893c- 
900d; Q 93, A 1 1037d-1039a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
[ 67-108] 92a-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 270c-271b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
150d-151c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 248c'250a 


31 Spinoza: Allies, part v, prop 38-40 461d- 
462d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 233d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 192d-193c; 224b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 28a 

5c, The judgment of souls 

Old Testament: Job, 19:29; 21 / Psalms, 49:6-9; 
50 esp 50:4, 50:6, 50:21-22; 96:10-13—0) 
Psalms, 48:7-11; 49 esp 49:4, 49:6, 49:21-22; 
95:10-13 / Proverbs, 22:22-23 / Ecclesiastes, 
3:16-17; 11:9-10; 12:14 / Isaiah, 11:1-9 esp 
11:3-5; 24:21-22; 34; 66— (D) Isaias, 11:1-9 
esp II :3-5; 24:21-22; 34; 66 / Daniel, 12 / Joel 

Apocrypha: Judith, 16:17— (D) OT, Judith, 
16:20-21 / II Maccabees, 7:31-36—0) OT, 
II Machabees, 7:31-36 

New Testament: Matthew, 3:7-12 esp 3:10, 
3:12; 7:1-2; 10:14-15; 11:20-24; 12:34-37; 
13:18-50 esp 13:30, i 3-*39-43 » i 3'49-'50J ^4- 
25 / John, 12:48 / Acts, 17:31 / Romans, 2 / 
II Timothy, 4:1 / Hebrews, 9:27 / / Peter, 4:5-6 
/ II Peter, 2:9; 3:7-13 / 7 John, 4:17 / Jude, 
14-15 / Revelation, 20:9-15— (D) Apocalypse, 
20:8-15 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xi [568-571] 248d 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [228-231] 3d 

5 Euripides: Helen [1013-1016] 307d 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 125b'126a / Phaedo, 249c- 
250a / Gorgias, 292b'294d / Republic, bk x, 
437c“438c / Laws, bk xii, 793c-d / Seventh 
Ijetter, 806a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [426-439] 222b; [548- 
569] 225b-226a 

17 Ploi iNus : Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 24 154b-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xx 530a'560a,c; 
BK XXI, ch 11-27 570b-586a,c passim 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
QQ 87-90 997a-1016a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, in [70-136] 4d- 
5b; V [1-24] 7a-b; vi [94-115] 9b-c; xiii [85- 
108] 18dd9a; xx [1-39] 28b-d; xxvii [55-136] 
40a-41b; xxix [103-120] 44a-b; purgatory, 
ix 65d'67b; paradise, xix [roo-148] ISda-c 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, par 10 498b-502a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 250a; 265 b-c 

27 Shakespeare: Macbeth, act 11, sc iii [1-23] 
292b 

32 Milton : Christs Nativity [149 -1 64] 5a -b / Para* 
disc Lost, bk hi [ 315-338] 142a-b; bk xi [ 45- 
83] 300a'301a; bk xh [ 451-465] 329a; [537- 
551] 331a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 17b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 187c; 188d'189a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 233c-234b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 514d’515a; 573c-S74a 

5^. The process of purification: the state of 
Purgatory 

Old Testament: Isaiah, 4:4— (D) Isaias, 4:4 

Apocrypha: II Maccabees, 12:43-46—0) OT, 
11 Machabees, 12:43-46 
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(5. Cmc^tkm €f the 54* The proem 

of purgation; the Uate of Purgatory ») 

New Testament: Matthew ^ 12:32 ! I Corinthians^ 
3:11-15 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 95a-c / Phaedo, 224a-225c; 
232d-234c; 246d-2S0b / Gorgias, 292b-294d 
/ Republic, bk x, 437 c- 438 c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [264-751] 218 a' 231 a 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 28 a‘ 29 b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr i, ch ii 5 b-c / 
Third Ennead, tr iv, ch 6 99 b' 100 b / Fourth 
Ennead, tr hi, ch 27, 156 d 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: Other discussions of man’s attitude toward mutability and death, see Change lab; Happi- 
ness 4b; Life and Death 8c; Time 7. 

The basic terms and propositions involved in arguments for or against the immortality of the 
soul, j«?Being 7b(i)-7b(4); Eternity 4a; Form 2d; Man 3a~3a(2), 3c; Matter 2d; Mind 
ib, 2a, 2d~2e; Soul 3a-3d, 4b; and for the contrast between souls and angels with respect 
to their mode of being, see Angel 4; Eternity 4a; Form 2d; Man 3b; Soul 4d(2). 

Other discussions of immortality as a postulate of the practical reason, see Metaphysics 2d; 
Necessity and Contingency 4b. 

Another statement of the doctrine of reincarnation or the transmigration of souls, see Soul 

4 ^( 0 - 

Articles of religious belief bearing on immortality, such as predestination, the Last Judg- 
ment, and the resurrection of the body, see God 7f~7h; Happiness 7c; Soul 4d(3). 

The relevance of the doctrine of innate ideas to immortality, see Idea 2b; Knowledge 6c('3); 
Memory and Imagination 3a; Mind ^ d ( 2 ). 

The relevance to immortality of the theory of mind or intellect as an incorporeal power, see 
Man 32(2); Matter 4d; Mind 2a; Soul 3b. 

The state of the soul separated from the body, see Knowledge 7c; Soul 4d. 

The moral significance of immortality in relation to divine rewards and punishments, see 
God 5i; Punishment 5d. 

Other discussions of the underworld, or of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, see Eternity 4d; 
Happiness Punishment 56-50(2); Sin 6d~6e. 

The immortality of enduring fame, see Honor 2d. 
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Chapter IS'. INDUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


AS the list of Additional Readings indicates, 
jt\ the theory of induction falls within the 
province of logic and is part of the logician’s 
concern with the methods of inference or rea- 
soning employed in the sciences. The great 
controversies about induction seem to be of 
relatively recent origin in the history of logic, 
beginning perhaps with the argument between 
William Whewell and J. S. Mill over the con- 
tributions of reason and experience to the 
inductive process. Later in the nineteenth 
century and in our own time, writers like John- 
son and Keynes, Russell and Nicod, who pre- 
sent different formulations of inductive infer- 
ence, call attention to the unsolved problems 
with which any theory is left. They underline 
the assumptions that seem to be unavoidable in 
any statement of the formal conditions which 
validate the so-called “inductive leap”—thc 
jump from observed particulars to general 
truths, truths having a wider generality than 
the particular evidences from which they are 
drawn or on which they are based. 

The problem of induction, in anyone’s ver- 
sion of it, is the problem of generalization. This 
may involve psychological questions about how 
the mind generalizes from experience. But 
however they are answered, the basic logical 
questions remain substantially unaltered. By 
what criteria is valid distinguished from fal- 
lacious induction? Can induction be secured 
from error by rules of inference? Is induction 
indispensable in the development of scientific 
knowledge, or is there, as Whewell, for exam- 
ple, suggests, a sharp distinction between the 
inductive and the deductive sciences? 

What is the relation of induction to deduc- 
tion ? Is it the relation of a method of discovery 
to a method of demonstration or proof? Is it a 
relation between two modes of reasoning, both 
of whidi can be formulated as processes of 


proof? Is there both an inductive and a deduc* 
tive type of syllogism, or is induction the very 
opposite of all forms of reasoning and proof? 

It is with these last questions that the dis- 
cussion of induction begins in the great books, 
especially in Aristotle’s Organon and Bacon’s 
Novum Orgamtm, but also in the writings of 
Descartes and Locke, and in observations on 
scientific method by Newton, Harvey, and 
Pascal. Though many of the controversies and 
problems which become central in the nine- 
teenth century do not appear explicitly in the 
earlier tradition, they are anticipated by the 
fundamental distinctions and issues which can 
be found in the earlier writers. 

Bacon’s dissatisfaction with Aristotle, for 
example, leads him to formulate specific rules 
for induction. Going further in the same gen- 
eral direction, Mill later develops his elaborate 
theory of inductive inference. We move in the 
opposite direction if we are guided by Aristotle’s 
distinction between scientific and dialectical in^ 
duction and by his way of setting induction off 
as the very opposite of reasoning. The question 
then arises whether Bacon and Mill are treating 
induction in all or in only one of several quite 
distinct senses. 

As THE CHAPTER on LoGic indicates, the names 
of Aristotle and Bacon are sometimes used as 
the symbols of opposed tendencies in logic. 
The one is suppos^ to represent an almost ex- 
clusive emphasis on deduction, the other the 
primacy and importance of induction. An op- 
position between Aristotle and Bacon is al» 
implied in the current use of such phrases as 
“inductive logic” and “deductive logic.” These 
phrases are sometimes used to surest that the 
inductive or the deductive process can be 
favored to the exclusion, or at least the suhor** 
dination, the other. Such understandiug ^ 
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the matter usually includes the popular notion 
that induction is always reasoning from par- 
ticulars to universal and deduction always 
reasoning from universals to particulars. 

But none of these things seems to be true, or 
at least not without serious qualification. Nei- 
ther Aristotle nor Bacon emphasizes deduction 
or induction to the exclusion of the other. On 
the contrary, both appear to insist on the ab- 
solute priority of induction, since, according to 
them, it provides deductive reasoning with its 
ultimate premises. Far from conflicting, induc- 
tion and deduction complement each other. 
“The consilience of the results of both these 
processes,” Mill writes, “each corroborating 
and verifying the other, is requisite to give to 
any general proposition the kind and degree 
of evidence which constitutes scientific proof.” 

Until principles arc established, the deduc- 
tion of their implications or consequences can- 
not begin. Unless principles, once they are ob- 
tained, are then used in the proof of other 
truths, or are otherwise rationally employed, 
the purpose of inductive generalization is not 
fully realized. In this understanding of the re- 
lationship between induction and reasoning, 
Aristotle and Bacon do not seem to disagree, 
nor does cither of them conceive induction as a 
process of reasoning from particulars to uni- 
versals. 

There is no question that the direction of 
induction is from particulars; but in the precise 
sense in which induction precedes deduction— 
the sense in which both Bacon and Aristotle 
regard it as the source of axioms— they do not 
think it is a process of reasoning or a form of 
proof. As for deduction, it is questionable, at 
least for Aristotle, whether its direction can be 
described as from the universal to the particu- 
lar. 

Aristotle seldom uses the word “deduction” 
as the name for that phase of thought which is 
complementary to induction. He speaks rather 
of demonstration. Demonstration takes place 
through the various forms of reasoning which 
he calls “syllogisms,” As the chapter on Rea- 
soning explains, these are collections of premises 
each of which yields a conclusion by valid in- 
ference. In the most perfect forms of reasoning, 

: dhc' conclusion is as universal as its premises, 
and though there are syllogisms in which a par- 


ticular proposition can be demonstrated from a 
universal and a particular premise, it is seldom 
the case that from exclusively universal premises 
a particular conclusion can be validly drawn.The 
statement that deduction is reasoning from uni- 
versals to particulars certainly docs not seem to 
fit Aristotle’s theory of the syllogism, and even 
less his conception of scientific demonstration, 
the aim of which is to prove universal, not 
particular, propositions. 

“We learn either by induction or by demon- 
stration,” Aristotle writes in the Prior Analytics, 
“Demonstration' develops from universals, lin- 
duction from particulars.” In the Posterior Am- 
lytics he says that the ultimate premises of dem- 
onstration must be primary or basic truths. W 
basic truth is an immediate proposition — wha\t 
is sometimes called a “first principle” or aA 
“axiom.” Since in his view “an immediate prop- 
osition is one which has no other proposition 
prior to it,” the basic premises cannot be 
demonstrated. 

Whence come these primary premises which 
are indispensable to demonstration but which 
demonstration cannot establish? Aristotle’s 
answer is that “we know the primary prem- 
ises by induction.” In another place he says, 
“it is by intuition that we obtain the primary 
premises.” 

The word “intuition” indicates an essential 
characteristic of the sort of induction which, 
because it is not itself a form of reasoning, can 
be prior to ail reasoning and must bey in order to 
supply the premises from which reasoning pro- 
ceeds, Reasoning is discursive. It is a process in- 
volving steps. One proposition is drawn from 
another by the mediation of a third. Intuition, 
in contrast, is immediate. Like an act of seeing, 
it apprehends its object at once and directly. 
When Aristotle speaks of Induction as a kind of 
intuition, he implies, therefore, that it consists 
in the immediate grasp of a universal truth. The 
proposition thus held he calls “immediate’^ pre- 
cisely because it can be known intuitively and 
in no other way. Intuitive induction, as op- 
posed to what may be called “inductive reason- 
ing,” consists in seeing the universal in the par- 
ticular. When what is seen is expressed in the 
form of a proposition, the universal implicit in 
the known particulars is made explicit. 
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Induction and intuition are, however, not 
identical for Aristotle. In one passage in the 
Prior Analytics he considers syllogistic induc- 
tion, which can hardly be called “intuitive.’* 
And in the Ethics^ where he discusses intuitive 
reason, he distinguishes between two sorts of 
primary truth that can be known by intuition. 

“Intuitive reason,” he writes, “is concerned 
with the ultima tes in both directions; for both 
the first terms and the last are objects of intui- 
tive reason and not of argument, and the intui- 
tive reason which is presupposed by demon- 
strations grasps the unchangeable and first 
terms, while the intuitive reason involved in 
practical reasoning grasps the last and variable 
fact, /.<?., the minor premise. For these variable 
facts are the starting-points for the apprehen- 
sion of the end, since the universals are reached 
from the particulars; of these therefore we must 
have perception, and this perception is intuitive 
reason.” 

This applies to theoretic as well as practical 
knowledge. By intuitive reason, it seems, vjt 
grasp both the universal principles or axioms and 
the particular facts of sense-perception. As per- 
ception is intuition on the part of the sensitive 
faculty, so induction is an intuitive use of the 
intellect (though Aristotle attributes both to 
“intuitive reason”). 

These two forms of intuition are functionally 
related. The induction of universal truths from 
particulars is impossible without sense-percep- 
tion, “for it is sense-perception alone which is 
able to grasp the particulars.” But, according 
to Aristotle, a single isolated perception docs 
not give rise to an intuitive induction. Re- 
peated perceptions of things of a certain sort- 
particulars of a certain class— are formed by 
memory into what he calls “an experience.” 
Because the experience refers, not to a single 
individual, but to a class of similar individuals, 
it provides the material for the mind’s intuitive 
act of induction. 

This theory of the role of experience in in- 
duction is more fully discussed in the chapter 
on Experience. For our present purposes, the 
main point is that the universal, lying implicitly 
in the experience, is ready, as it were, to be ex- 
tracted therefrom and made explicit. “Though 
the act of sense-perception is of the particular, 
its content is universal,” Aristotle writes. With 
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the help of memory and experience, induction 
makes the latent universal manifest. 

Bacon’s criticism of the logic of Aristotle 
seems to rest on two counts: first, he com- 
plains of Aristotle’s over-emphasis on syllogisms, 
whether they are used dialectically or demon- 
stratively; and second, he charges Aristotle with 
a superficial understanding of induction. One 
of the chief efforts of the Novum Organum is to 
correct the latter mistake. 

“There are and can exist,” says Bacon, “but 
t^vo ways of investigating and discovering 
truth. The one hurries on rapidly from the 
senses and particulars to the most general ax- 
ioms, and from them, as principles, and from 
their supp>oscd indisputable truth, deduces the 
intermediate axioms. This is the way now in 
use. The other constructs its axioms from the 
senses and particulars, by ascending continually 
and gradually, until it finally arrives at the 
most general axioms, which is the true but un- 
atlcmpted way.” 

Where Aristotle proposes that only the pri- 
mary truths or first principles be established by 
induction, while all the others (which Bacon 
calls “intermediate axioms”) are to be derived 
from them by demonstration, Bacon urges a 
method of induction which shall mount grad- 
ually from the least general to the most uni- 
versal propositions. We should not “suffer the 
understanding to jump and fly from particulars 
to remote and most general axioms.” We should 
“proceed by a true scale and successive steps, 
without interruption or breach, from particu- 
lars to the lesser axioms, thence to the inter- 
mediate (rising one above the other), and lastly, 
to the most general.” 

According to this theory, induction can in- 
tuitively draw more general from less general 
truths, as well as the least general truths from 
the particulars of perception. It might seem at 
first as if there were no place for deduction in 
the development of science. But Bacon divides 
the study of nature into two phases: “the first 
regards the eliciting or creating of axioms from 
experiments, the second the deducing or deriv- 
ing of new experiments from axioms.” Here too 
there seems to be a crucial difference between 
Bacon and Aristotle. This difference is indicated 
by Bacon’s emphasis upon experiments both as 
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the sounre of mductive generalization and also 
as that which is ultimately derived by deduc'* 
tion from axioms. 

The diflfcrencc between experience (which 
Aristotle makes the source of induction) and 
experiment is more than verbal. “The axioms 
now in use,” Bacon contends, “arc derived from 
a scanty handful, as it were, of experience, and 
a few particulars of frequent occurrence.” 
There has been too little attention given to neg- 
ative instances, that is, of cases which seem to 
run counter to the generalization being formed. 
“In establishing any true axiom,” Bacon in- 
sists, “the negative instance is the most power- 
ful.” 

The chapter on Experience dwells on the 
difference between ordinary experience and 
planned experiments. Where Aristotle seems to 
1)c satisfied with the ordinary experience which 
arises from the perceptions of men in the course 
of daily life, Bacon thinks it does not sufGce. 
Because it is haphazard, it fails to collect the 
variety of instances, both positive and nega- 
tive, upon which genuine and solid inductions 
can be founded. Unusual and special experiences 
must be sought out, and the effort must be 
made to invent experiences which do not arise 
spontaneously. For this, experiment—or the 
production of experiences— is necessary. Bacon 
thinks we must, “by every kind of experiment, 
elicit the discovery of causes and true axioms.” 

Two CONSEQUENCES FOLLOW from the several 
differences we have noted between Aristotle’s 
and Bacon’s theories of induction. 

In the first place, Aristotle does not seem to 
think that induction can be methodically pre- 
scribed by logical rules. It is a natural act of 
intelligence to draw universals from experi- 
ence. Though men may differ in the readiness 
of their native wit, the induction of the pri- 
mary truths, which are the axioms or first 
principles of science, does not require special 
genius nor can it be improved or rendered 
more certain by following rules. Precisely be- 
cause it is intuitive rather than discursive, 
induction, unlike reasoning, cannot be regu- 
lated by rules of inference such as those which 
govern the syllogism. 

Without disagreeing that it is intuitive rath- 
er than argumentative, Bacon seems to dunk 


that induction requires the practice of the most 
detailed and precise method. Not only must the 
various ascending stages of induction be regu- 
lated by observance of an order of generality, 
but the making of experiments and the collec- 
tion and arrangement of particulars, “forming 
tables and coordinations of instances,” must be 
governed by a complex set of rules. The twenty- 
seven tables of instances, set forth in the second 
book of the Novum Organum, constitute the 
heart of Bacon’s method of induction. This new 
method “of discovering the sciences,” he ob- 
serves, “levels men’s wits and leaves but little 
of their superioVity, since it achieves everything 
by the most certain rules.” \ 

In the second place, since genuine inducti^ 
depends for Bacon upon ample experiments, it 
belongs primarily to the method of the expeii^ 
mental sciences— the physical or natural sci^ 
ences in which experimentation is possible. 
Though the first principles or axioms of arith- 
metic and geometry may be learned by induc- 
tion, the method of gradual ascent from experi- 
ments through intermediate generalizations 
does not apply to mathematics. Here wc may 
have the beginning of the notion that only 
the experimental sciences are primarily induc- 
tive, whereas other sciences, like mathematics, 
arc primarily deductive. 

But such a division of the sciences does not 
accord with Aristotle’s theory of induction. 
He thinks mathematics and metaphysics re- 
quire induction for their foundation no less 
than physics and in no different way; if any- 
thing, induction is of the greatest importance 
for metaphysics, because all its principles arc 
indemonstrable, whereas some of the principles 
needed in mathematics and physics can be dem- 
onstrated in metaphysics. Yet no science is pe- 
culiarly inductive, just as none stands in a 
special relation to experience. All depend equal- 
ly upon experience for the induction of the 
primary truths on which their demonstrations 
rest. 

Descartes seems to fall somewhere between 
Aristotle and Bacon. He regards arithmetic and 
geometry as more certain than the physical 
sciences, because mathematics is largely devel** 
oped by deduction, whereas the study of nature 
depends upon induction from experiments. In 
thk lies the superiority of mathematics. “While 
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our inferences from experience are frequently 
fellacious,” Descartes writes, “deduction, or tli 
pure illation of one thing from another . . . can- 
not be erroneous when performed by an under- 
standing that is in the least degree rational.” 

Nevertheless, Descartes does not exclude in- 
duction as the source of the axioms of mathe- 
matics or, for that matter, of metaphysics; he 
only excludes the kind of induction which de- 
pends upon experiments. Such axioms as when 
equals ate taJ^ from equals the remainders are 
equal or the whole is greater than any of its parts 
are products of induction, as may be seen, he 
points out, from the feet that a child can be 
taught these general truths only “by showing 
him examples in particular cases.” Similarly, 
the metaphysical truth in the proposition 1 
ihin\; therefore, I exist cannot be learned by de- 
duction or syllogistic reasoning. The axiom that 
to thin\is to exist has to be learned by induction 
“from the experience of the individual— that 
unless he exists he cannot think. For our mind 
is so constituted by nature that general propo- 
sitions arc formed out of the knowledge of par- 
ticulars.” 

From the foregoing we can gather that dif- 
ferent theories of induction may be, in large 
part, theories about different kinds of induc- 
tion. Common to induction of every sort is the 
motion of the mind from particulars, appre- 
hended by sense, to general propositions or uni- 
versal notions. But the character of the induc- 
tion, or its conditions and method, may differ 
according to the precise character of its source: 
(i) whether it arises from ordinary sense-expe- 
rience or from planned experiments; and (2) 
whether it is based upon a single experiment or 
upon an enumeration of instances. There re- 
mains the most radical distinction in type of 
induction: (3) whether it is intuitive or discur- 
sive — accomplished by an act of immediate in- 
sight or by a process of reasoning from premises 
to a conclusion 

These three divisions cross one another to 
some extent. Descartes, for example, seems to 
regard the complete enumeration of a series of 
connected fects as a way of drawing a general 
conclusion about their connection^ That he has 
inductive reasoning rather than intuitive in- 
duction in mind, we learn from his statement 


that “by adequate enumeration or induction is 
meant that method by which we attain surer 
conclusions than by any other type of pioo^ 
with the exception of simple intuition.” 

Pascal seems to be making the same point 
when he says that “in all matters whose proof 
is by experiment and not by demonstration, no 
universal assertion can be made except by the 
general enumeration of all the parts and all the 
different cases.” Bacon, on the other hand, al- 
ways thinks of induction as intuitive generali- 
zation, and therefore maintains that “induction 
which proceeds by simple enumeration is puer- 
ile, leads to uncertain conclusions, and is ex- 
posed to danger from one contradictory in- 
stance.” 

The elaborate procedure which Bacon pro- 
poses for collating instances stresses, not com- 
pleteness of enumeration, but an examination 
of their relation to one another and, in the light 
thereof, an interpretatbn of their significance. 
Mill’s four or five methods of induction bear a 
close resemblance to Bacon’s more numerous 
tables of instances; but Mill’s methods arc at- 
tempts to formulate the rules of inference for 
inductive reasoning, whereas Bacon’s rules arc 
rules, not of reasoning, but of tabulating the 
particulars from which intuitive generalizations 
can be formed. 

On Mill’s view of induction, it may be ques- 
tioned whether induction from an exhaustive 
enumeration is induction at all, for it seems to 
result in a summary of the fects enumerated 
rather than a generalization from particulars. 
Where there is no inductive leap, there is no 
induction. Where the inductive leap does occur, 
however, it seems easier to understand it as an 
intuitive act— a seeing of the universal in the 
particular— rather than as a process of reason 
ing. Each of Mill’s methods requires a rule of 
inference which is itself a universal proposition. 
His critics have asked. Whence come these uni- 
versal propositions about the relations of cause 
and effect or about the order and unifermity of 
nature? They point out that he cannot answer 
that these propositions are themselves conclu- 
sions of inductive reasoning without begging 
the question. 

Such criticism of inductive reasoning does 
not seem to apply to Aristotle’s concef^tioo o£ 
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it, for with him it is not, as with Mill, distinct 
in form from the syllogism. It is simply a dis* 
tinct type of syllogism, which consists in reason- 
ing from effect to cause rather than from cause 
to effect. Nor does the observation that an in- 
ductive inference cannot be more than proba- 
ble apply to what Aristotle means by an induc- 
tive syllogism. 

The certainty or probability of non-syllo- 
gistic induction depends on the source of the 
inference— whether it derives from a single 
specially constructed experiment or from an 
enumeration of particular instances, with or 
without a statistical calculation based on their 
frequency. The conception of a perfect experi- 
ment implies that the operation of a universal 
law can be exhibited in a single case. It is almost 
as if the controlling aim of the experiment were 
to make the universal manifest in the particular. 

New'ton’s experiments on reflection and re- 
fraction seem to be of this sort. From them 
certain laws of optics are directly induced, even 
as, according to Aristotle and Descartes, the 
axioms of mathematics or metaphysics can be 
directly induced from simple experiences, avail- 
able to a child or familiar to all men. Yet New- 
ton does not think that the inductive establish- 
ment of such laws is as certain as demonstration. 

The analytic method, he writes, “consists in 
making experiments and observations and in 
drawing general conclusions from them by in- 
duction. And although the arguing from exper- 
iments and observations by induction be no 
demonstration of general conclusions; yet it is 
the best way of arguing which the nature of 
things admits of, and may be looked upon as so 
much stronger, by how much the induction is 
more general. If no exception occur from phe- 
nomena, the conclusion may be pronounced 
generally; but if at any time afterwards any ex- 
ception shall occur from experiments, it may 
then begin to be pronounced with such excep- 
tions as occur.’* 

Because it must depend on inductive gener- 
alizations from experience which, in his view, 
can never be certain, Locke doubts that physics 
can ever become a science. “I deny not,” he 
writes, **that a man, accustomed to rational and 
regular experiments, shall be able to see further 
into the nature of bodies and guess tighter at 
their yet unknown properties, than one that is a 


stranger to them; but yet, as I have said, this 
is but judgment and opinion, not knowledge 
and certainty. This way of getting and improving 
our l^owledge in substances only by experience 
and history^ which is all that the weakness of our 
Acuities in this state of mediocrity . . . can at- 
tain to, makes me suspect,” Locke concludes, 
“that natural philosophy is not capable of being 
made a science ^ 

Hume offers two reasons for the inconclusive- 
ness and uncertainty which he thinks qualify 
all our generalizations or inductions from, ex- 
perience. The frrst calls attention to the [fact 
that, unlike mathematical reasoning, inferences 
from experience in the realm of physical mat- 
ters depend on the number of cases observed. 
“The conclusions which [reason] draws fr^in 
considering one circle,” he says, “arc the samc^t 
would form upon surveying all the circles in the 
universe. But no man, having seen only one 
body move, after being impelled by another, 
could infer that every other body will move 
after a like impulse.” 

The principle “which determines him to 
form such a conclusion” is, according to Hume, 
“Custom or Habit”; and precisely because in- 
ductive generalization is an effect of custom 
rather than of reasoning in the strict sense, the 
strength of the induction— or the force of cus- 
tom— varies with the number of cases from 
which it arises. “After the constant conjunction 
of two objects— heat and flame, for instance, 
weight and solidity— we are determined by cus- 
tom alone to expect the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. This hypothesis,” Hume 
maintains, “seems . . . the only one which ex- 
plains the difficulty, why we draw, from a 
thousand instances, an inference which we are 
not able to draw from one instance, that is in no 
respect different from -them. Reason is in- 
capable of any such variation.” 

Since all the relevant cases can never be ex- 
haustively observed, the inference from a cus- 
tomary conjunction must always remain un- 
certain, no matter how high a probability it 
derives from the multiplication of like in- 
stances. To this first point, concerning the de- 
pendence of the probability of generalizations 
from experience upon the frequency of the ob- 
served instances, Hume adds a second point 
about the similarity of the cases under obscr- 
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vation. Analogy, he says, “leads us to expect taken for granted. Aristotle offers this example 
from any cause the same events, which we have of dialectical induction: “Supposing the skilled 
observed to result from similar causes. Where pilot is the most effective, and likewise the 
the causes are entirely similar, the analogy is skilled charioteer, then, in general, the skilled 
perfect, and the inference drawn from it is man is the best at his particular task.” In its 
regarded as certain and conclusive. . . . But rhetorical form, no more than a single example 
where the objects have not so exact a similarity, may be used, as when the orator generalizes 
the analogy is less perfect, and the inference is that honesty is the best policy from the story 
less conclusive; though still it has some force, in of a particular individual who was finally re- 
proportion to the degree of similarity and re- warded for his virtue. 

semblance.” The absence of perfect similarity In both forms, the inductive generalization 
is Hume’s second reason for the inconclusive- is at best probable; and it is more or less proba- 
ness or uncertainty of inductive generalizations, ble according to the soundness of the supposi- 

The contrary supposition— that one case can tions or the examples from w^hich it originates 
be perfectly representative of an infinite num- —to be tested only by extending the enumera- 
ber of similar cases — may explain why Aristotle tion of particulars. But if an induction is merely 
seems to think that induction is able to produce probable in the first place, it can only be made 
the primary truths or principles of science with more probable, it can never be made certain, 
a certitude which gives certainty to all the dem- by multiplying cases or by increasing their vari- 
onstrations founded on these axioms. Another ety. 

explanation of Aristotle’s view may be found Aristotle’s theory of dialectical induction 
in his distinction between scientific and dialec- thus seems to have a bearing on the probability 
tical induction. He regards the former as based of induction from limited experiments (or from 
on the kind of common experience which, un- a single experiment whose perfection is not as- 
likc even the best experiment, admits of no ex- sured) and of induction from the frequency or 
ceptions. In contrast, dialectical induction, or variety of observed instances. The other point 
the still weaker form of induction which he to be noted is that Bacon’s basic rule of gradual 
calls “rhetorical,” is based on an enumeration ascent from particular cases through less gen- 
of cases (which may not be complete) or upon a eral to more general propositions seems to be 
single example (which provides no safeguard relevant to dialectical induction, but not, on 
against possible exceptions). Aristotle’s view, to that kind of induction 

In its dialectical form, the inductive argu- which produces the axioms or principles of 
ment proceeds from a number of particulars science. 
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O NE of the persistent questions concerning 
infinity is whether we can know or com- 
prehend it. Another is whether the infinite 
exists, and if so, to what kind of thing infinity 
belongs. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
discussion of infinity often borders on the un- 
intelligible. 

The idea of infinity, like the idea of eternity, 
lacks the support of the imagination or of sense- 
experience. The fact that the infinite cannot be 
perceived or imagined seems sufficient to lead 
Hobbes and Berkeley to deny its reality. “What- 
soever we imagine is finite^'' writes Hobbes. 
“Therefore there is no idea, or conception of 
anything we call infinite . . . . When we say any- 
thing is infinite, we signify only that we are not 
able to conceive the ends and bounds of the 
thing named, having no conception of the 
thing, but of our own inability.” 

On similar grounds Berkeley rejects the pos- 
sibility of infinite division. “If I cannot per- 
ceive innumerable parts in any infinite ex- 
tension,” he writes, “it is certain that they are 
not contained in it: but it is evident, that I 
cannot distinguish innumerable parts in any 
particular line, surface, or solid, which I cither 
perceive by sense, or figure to myself in my 
mind; wherefore I conclude that they are not 
contained in it.” 

But for most of the great writers on the sub- 
ject, the impossibility of representing infinity 
and eternity to the imagination does not render 
them inconceivable or meaningless. Yet it docs 
account for the difficulty of grasping their 
meaning, a difficulty further increased by the 
fact that, whatever their meaning, infinity and 
eternity are indefinable. To define the infinite 
would be to limit-even in thought — the un- 
limited. 

The notion of infinity involves greater per- 
plexities than that of eternity. The meaning of 


eternity is weighted with the mystery of God, 
the world, and time. All these affect the concep- 
tion of infinity; but for the infinite there are 
also the mysteries of number and of spaije, of 
matter and motion. In the sphere of quaiitity, 
or of things subject to quantity, infinity is itself 
the source of mystery, or at least the root of 
difficulty in analysis. It is the central ternl in 
the discussion of the continuous and the inijli- 
visible, the nature of series and of limits. 

As INDICATED in the chapter on Eternity, 
that idea in each of its applications seems to 
have one or the other of two meanings— (i) 
the meaning in which it signifies infinite time, 
time without beginning or end, and (2) the 
meaning in which it signifies the timelessness 
or immutability of being. Both meanings arc 
negative, so far as our understanding is con- 
cerned. Yet what is signified by the second is 
in itself something positive, at least in the 
opinion of those who think that to be exempt 
from change entails having every perfection 
or being lacking in nothing. 

This split in meaning also occurs in the idea 
of infinity. As applied to being, the term in- 
finite signifies something positive, even though 
our understanding of what is signified remains 
negative or, at best, analogical. An infinite be- 
ing is one which lacks no attribute that can 
belong to a being. This is the positive condition 
of absolute perfection. The infinite here still 
means the unlimited, but that which is un- 
limited in being has no defect. To lack defi- 
ciencies is to be perfect. 

It is in this sense that Spinoza defines God 
as “Being absolutely infinite, that is to say, 
substance consisting of infinite attributes, each 
one of which expresses eternal and infinite es- 
sence.” Like Spinoza, Aquinas maintains that 
“besides God nothing can be infinite.” But he 
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distiaguishes the absdiute or positive sense in 
which God alone is infinite from the sense of 
the word in which it can be said that “things 
other than God can be relatively infinite, but 
not absolutely infinite.” This other meaning, 
according to Aquinas, is not only relative but 
negative, for it connotes “something imper- 
fect.” It signifies indeterminacy or lack of per- 
fection in being. 

What Aquinas calls the relative or potential 
infinite, he attributes to matter and to quan- 
tities — to bodies, to the magnitudes of space 
and time, and to number. This sense of “in- 
finite” corresponds to that meaning of “eter- 
nal,” according to which time consists of an 
endless series of moments, each having a pre- 
decessor, each a successor, no matter how far 
one counts them back into the past or ahead 
into the future. 

But in the field of quantities other than time, 
the meanings of infinite and eternal part com- 
pany. There is, of course, some parallelism be- 
tween infinite space and infinite time, insofar 
as an infinite extension is one which does not 
begin at any point or end at any; but the con- 
sideration of space and number leads to an as- 
pect of infinity which has no parallel in the con- 
sideration of eternity. 

“In sizes or numbers,” Pascal writes, “nature 
has set before man two marvelous infinities. . . . 
For, from the fact that they can always be in- 
creased, it follows absolutely that they can al- 
ways be decreased. ... If we can multiply a 
number up to 100,000 times, say, we can also 
take a hundred thousandth part of it by di- 
viding it by the same number we multiply it 
with, and thus every term of increase will be- 
come a term of division by changing the in- 
teger into a fraction. So that infinite increase 
includes necessarily infinite division.” As end- 
less addition produces the infinitely large, so 
endless division produces the infinitesimal or 
the infinitely small. 

A trillion trillion is a finite number, because 
the addition of a single unit creates a larger 
number. The fact that the addition of another 
unit produces a different number indicates that 
a trillion trillion has a determinate size, which 
is the same as saying that it is a finite number. 
An infinite number cannot be increased by ad- 
dition, for it is constituted— in thought at 
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least— as a number larger than the sum of 
any two finite numbers; which is another 
way of saying that it is approached by carrying 
on the process of addition endlessly. The size 
of an infinite number is therefore indetermi- 
nate. 

What Galileo points out about two infinite 
quantities seems to hold for an infinite and a 
finite quantity. He asks us to consider the 
totality of all integers (which is infinite) and 
the totality of their squares (which is also in- 
finite). On the one hand, there appear to be as 
many squares as there are integers; on the 
other hand, the totality of integers includes all 
the squares. Precisely because “the number of 
squares is not less than the totality of all num- 
bers, nor the latter greater than the former,” 
Galileo insists that “the attributes ‘equal,* 
‘greater,* and ‘less* are not applicable to in- 
finite, but only to finite quantities.” Nor docs 
the sense in which one finite quantity can be 
greater or less than another— that is, by a de- 
terminate difference between them — apply in 
the comparison of a finite and an infinite quan- 
tity. The latter, being indeterminately large, 
is indeterminately larger than any finite quan- 
tity. 

These remarks apply to the infinitely small 
as well. The infinitesimal is immeasurably small 
or indeterminately less than any finite fraction, 
no matter how small, because its own size is 
indeterminate. The finite fraction, itself a 
product of division, can be divided again, but 
if an infinitesimal quantity were capable of 
further division, it would permit a smaller, 
and since that smaller quantity would be a 
determinate fraction of itself, the infinitesimal 
would have to be determinate in size. Since that 
is not so, the infinitesimal must be conceived 
as the indivisible or as the limit approached by 
carrying on division endlessly. 

“Because the hypothesis of indivisibles seems 
somewhat harsh,’* Newton proposes an analysis 
in terms of what he calls “nascent and evanes- 
cent quantities,” or quantities just beginning 
to be more than nothing or just at the point 
at which they vanish into nothing. “As there' 
is a limit which the velocity at the end of a 
motion may attain, but not exceed . • . there 
is a like limit in ail quantities and pri^rtions 
that begin or cease to be.” Newton warns his. 
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reader, therefore, that if he ‘‘should happen to 
mention quantities as least, or evanescent, or 
ultimate,’* the reader is “not to suppose that 
quantities of any determinate magnitude are 
meant, but such as are conceived to be always 
diminished without end.” 

Later, speaking of quantities which arc “var- 
iable and indetermined, and increasing or de- 
creasing, as it were, by a continual motion or 
flux,” he adds: “Take care not to look upon fi- 
nite quantities as such.” The method of fluxions 
provides an infinitesimal calculus on the hy- 
pothesis of limits rather than of indivisibles. 

Through all these conceptions of infinity- 
metaphysical, mathematical, and physical — 
run the paired notions of the unlimited and of 
limits approached but not attained. The finite 
is neither unlimited nor does it insensibly ap- 
proach a limit. There are also the opposite no- 
tions of the perfect and the indeterminate. 
The finite is neither, for it is determinate with- 
out being a totality or complete. 

Though they have a common thread of 
meaning, and though each raises similar dif- 
ficulties for the understanding, the conception 
of infinity in being or power, and the concep- 
tion of infinite (or infinitesimal) quantity re- 
quire separate consideration. The same ques- 
tions may be asked of each, questions about the 
existence of the infinite and about our knowl- 
edge of it, but the same answers will not be giv- 
en in each case. There are those who deny the 
existence of an actually infinite body or an 
actually infinite number, yet affirm the infinite 
existence of God. There are those who declare 
the infinity of matter to be intrinsically unin- 
telligible, but maintain that God, Who is in- 
finite, is intrinsically the most intelligible ob- 
ject. They add, of course, that the infinite being 
of God cannot be comprehended by our finite 
intellects. 

On each of these points, an opposite view 
has been taken, but the dispute concerning the 
infinity of God involves issues other than those 
which occur in the controversy over the infinite 
divisibility of matter or the infinity of space 
and time. It seems advisable, therefore, to deal 
separately with the problems of infinity as they 
arise with respect to different objects or occur 
in different subject matters. 


The coNCEPtioN of God, in the words of 
Anselm, as a being “than which a gteater can- 
not be conceived”— or, in the words of Kant, 
as an ens realissimum^ a most real being— ex- 
presses the plenitude of the divine nature and 
existence. The mediaeval thesis, defended by 
Descartes, that God’s essence and existence 
are identical, implies that neither is contracted 
or determined by the other. The still earlier 
notion of Aristotle, repeated by Aquinas, that 
God is pure actuality, carries with it the at- 
tributes of completeness or perfection, which 
are the positive aspects of immutability or in- 
capacity for chahge. Spinoza’s definition otf sub- 
stance as that which exists, not only in itself, 
but through itself and by its very nature,\ en- 
tails the autonomy or utter independence of 
the divine being. \ 

These are so many different ways of stating 
that God is an infinite being. Both Aquinas 
and Spinoza make infinity the basis for proving 
that there can be only one God. When Spinoza 
argues that “a plurality of substances possessing 
the same nature is absurd,” he has in mind the 
identification of infinite substance with God. 
“If many gods existed,” Aquinas writes, “they 
would necessarily differ from each other. Some- 
thing would therefore belong to one, which did 
not belong to another. And if this were a priva- 
tion, one of them would not be absolutely per- 
fect; but if it were a perfection, one of them 
would be without it. So it is impossible for 
many gods to exist”— that is, of course, if 
infinity is a property of the divine nature, 
Aquinas makes this condition clear when he 
goes on to say that “the ancient philosophers, 
constrained as it were by the truth, when they 
asserted an infinite principle, asserted likewise 
that there was only one such principle.” 

But while it is impossible for there to be two 
infinities of being, it is not impossible for there 
to be two, or more, infinite quantities. One 
explanation of this difference seems to be the 
actuality or existence of an infinite being, in 
contrast to the conceptual character of the in- 
finite objects of mathematics, which are some- 
times called “potential infinites” because they 
are conceived as in an endless process of be- 
coming, or as approaching a limit that is never 
reached. 

When the physical existence of infinite quan- 
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titles is asserted, as, for example, a universe of 
infinite extent or an infinite number of atoms, 
the uniqueness of these actual totalities seems 
to follow. Two infinite worlds cannot co-exist, 
though the one world can be infinite in several 
distinct respects— in space or duration, or in 
the number of its constituents— even as the 
infinity of God, according to Spinoza, involves 
“infinite attributes, each one of which expresses 
eternal and infinite essence.” 

Spinoza’s argument against two actual in- 
finities seems to find confirmation in the posi- 
tion taken by Aquinas that God’s omnipotence 
does not include the power to create an infinite 
world. God’s infinity, as we have already noted, 
follows from the identity of God’s essence and 
existence. Since a created being has existence 
added to its essence, Aquinas asserts that “it is 
against the nature of a created thing to be ab- 
solutely infinite. Therefore,” he continues, “as 
God, although He has infinite power, cannot 
make a thing to be not made (for this would 
imply that two contradictories are true at the 
same time), so likewise He cannot make any- 
thing to be absolutely infinite.” 

On this view, an infinite world cannot co- 
exist with an infinite God, if, in their separate 
existence, one is dependent on the other, as 
creature upon creator. The infinity of the 
world or of nature, in Spinoza’s conception, 
is not separate from the infinity of God, but 
consists in the infinity of two of God’s attri- 
butes — extension and thought. 

In our time there has arisen the conception 
of a finite God— a God who, while the most 
perfect being, yet is not without capacity for 
growth or change, a God who is eternal without 
being immutable. This conception, which in 
the light of traditional theology appears to be 
as self-contradictory as round square, has arisen 
in response to the difficulties certain critics 
have found in the traditional doctrine of an 
infinite being. They point to the difficulty of 
understanding how finite beings can exist sep- 
arate from, yet in addition to, an infinite being; 
they also cite difficulties in the notions of in- 
finite knowledge, infinite power, and infinite 
goodness. 

The infinity of the divine omniscience ex- 
tends to the possible as well as to the actual. 
But the possible includes things which are in- 
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compatible with one another, things which, in 
the language of Leibnitz, are not compossibk. 
The incompossible would thus seem to be em- 
braced in the infinite scope of divine thought 
or knowledge. In the view of one theologian, 
Nicolas of Cusa, the mystery of God’s infinity 
is best expressed by affirming that in God all 
contradictions arc somehow reconciled. 

The infinity of God’s power, or the divine 
omnipotence, also raises questions about the 
possible and the impossible. Is nothing im- 
possible to God or must it be said that there arc 
certain things which not even God can do, such 
as reverse the order of time or create a world 
which shall be as infinite and perfect as himself? 
In the assertion that God cannot do the im- 
possible, Aquinas sees no limitation on God’s 
power. The impossible, he writes, does not 
“come under the divine omnipotence, not be- 
cause of any defect in the power of God, but 
because it has not the nature of a feasible or 
possible thing.” For this reason, he claims, “it 
is better to say that such things cannot be done, 
than that God cannot do them.” The inability 
to do the undoable constitutes no violation of 
infinite power, even as the lack of nothing does 
not deprive infinite being of anything. 

The infinite goodness of God is sometimes 
set against the fact of evil, or the existence of 
imperfections, in the created world. This aspect 
of the problem of evil, like that which con- 
cerns man’s freedom to obey or disobey the 
divine will, cannot be separated from the fun- 
damental mystery of God’s infinity— in power 
and knowledge as well as in goodness. The prob- 
lem is considered in the chapter on Good and 
Evil. The point there mentioned, that evil is 
essentially non-being or deprivation of being, 
leads to one solution of the problem. It accepts 
the finitude, and consequently the imperfec- 
tion, of creatures as a necessary consequence of 
God’s infinity. The best of all possible worlds 
cannot be infinitely good. 

To MAN ALONE, among all admittedly finite 
things, has infinity been attributed and even 
made a distinctive mark of his nature. Docs 
this introduce a new meaning of infinity, nei- 
ther quantitative nor divine ? 

It has seldom if ever been questioned that 
man is finite in being and power. The limits <rf 
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human capacity for knowledge or achievement 
are a perennial theme in man's study of man. 
Yet it is precisely with regard to capacity that 
certain writers l^ve intimated man's infinity. 

Pascal, for example, finds the apparent con- 
tradictions in human nature intelligible only 
when man is understood as yearning for or im- 
pelled toward the infinite. “We burn with de- 
sire,’* he says, “to find solid ground and an ul- 
timate sure foundation whereon to build a 
tower reaching to the Infinite. But our whole 
groundwork cracks and the earth opens to 
abysses.’’ In this fact lies both the grandeur 
and the misery of man. He aspires to the in- 
finite, yet he is a finite being dissatisfied with 
his own finitude and frustrated by it. 

It is sometimes said that the touch of infinity 
in man~with the suggestion that it is a touch 
of madness — consists in his wanting to be God. 
Those who regard such desire as abnormal or 
perverse interpret it as a misdirection of man’s 
natural desire to know God face to face and to 
be filled with the love of God in the divine 
presence. But, according to the theory of nat- 
ural desire, the tendency of each nature is 
somehow proportionate to its capacity. If man’s 
restless search for knowledge and happiness can 
be quieted only by the possession of the infinite 
truth and goodness which is God, then man’s 
intellect and will must somehow be as infinite in 
nature as they are in tendency. Yet that is not 
an unqualified infinity, for the same theologians 
who teach that man naturally seeks God also 
hold that man’s finite intellect cannot compre- 
hend the infinite being of God as God knows 
Himself. Nor do they think that man’s capacity 
for knowing and loving God can be fulfilled 
except in the beatific vision, which is a super- 
natural gift rather than a natural achievement. 

These and related matters are discussed in 
the chapters on Desire and Knowledge. The 
great books speak of other objects than God as 
objects of man’s infinite desire. The appetite 
for money, for pleasure, or for power seems to 
be an infinite craving which no finite quantity 
of these goods ever satisfies. Two comments are 
made upon this fact, which is so amply evi- 
denced in the human record. One is that man’s 
infinite lust for worldly goods expresses even as 
it conceals his natural desire for a truly infinite 
good* The other is that these worldly goods are 


seductive objects precisdy because they are 
infinite. 

Here the word “infinite” is used, not in the 
sense which signifies perfection, but in the 
quantitative sense which has the meaning of in- 
determination. Plato’s division, in the PhilebuSt 
of goods into the finite and the infinite sep- 
arates measured and definite goods from those 
which need some limitation in quantity. Socra- 
tes exemplifies the distinction by reference to 
the fact that “into the hotter and the colder 
there enters a more and a less” and since “there 
is never any end of them . . . they must afso be 
infinite.” In contrast, “when definite quintity 
is once admitted, there can be no longer a 
‘hotter* or a ‘colder.* *’ Such things, he Ipays, 
“which do not admit of more or less” be\ong 
“in the class of the limited or finite.** \ 

Following the line of this example, Socra'tcs 
later distinguishes between infinite and finite 
pleasures, or pleasures without limit and those 
which have some intrinsic measure. “Pleasures 
which arc in excess,” he says, “have no measure, 
but those which arc not in excess have measure; 
the great, the excessive ... we shall be right in 
referring to the class of the infinite, and of the 
more and less,” and “the others we shall refer 
to the class which has measure.** The fact that 
the goodness of wealth or of certain pleasures is 
indeterminate or indefinite makes it necessary 
to determine or measure the amount of wealth 
it is good to possess, or the quantity of such 
pleasure it is good to enjoy. 

As in the case of desire, so the human intel- 
lect is also said to be infinite in the sense of 
reaching to an indefinite quantity. On the the- 
ory which he holds that the intellect knows by 
means of universal concepts, Aquinas attributes 
to the human mind “an infinite power; for it 
apprehends the universal, which can extend 
itself to an infinitude of singular things.” Each 
universal signifies what is common to an in- 
definitely large class of particular instances. 

There is still another sense in which the intel- 
lect is said to be infinite, namely, by reason of 
its having the potentiality to apprehend all 
knowable things. But this is a relative infinity, 
as is the corresponding infinity of prime matter, 
which is conceived as the potentiality for taking 
on all forms. In both cases, the infinite is quak 
fied by a restricttoii-~w the kind of things 
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knowaUe to the intellect and the type of forms 
receivable in matter. The infinity of prime 
matter— matter totally devoid of form— is also 
comparable to the infinity of God in a con- 
trast of extreme opposites: the absolute in- 
determinacy of pure potentiality on the one 
hand, the absolute perfection of pure actuality 
on the other. 

The infinity of matter involves different con- 
siderations when the problem concerns, not 
prime matter, but material things— bodies. 
The question is twofold. Can there be a body of 
infinite magnitude? Is there an infinite number 
of bodies? To both questions Aristotle gives the 
negative answer, while Spinoza seems to answer 
the first, and Lucretius the second, affirma- 
tively. 

Spinoza’s affirmation may be qualified, of 
course, by his conception of infinite body as an 
attribute of God. But there is no qualification 
on Lucretius’ assertion that “the first-begin- 
nings of things are infinite,” unless it is his 
statement that “the first-beginnings of things 
have different shapes, but the number of shapes 
is finite.” It is only the number of atoms which 
is infinite, not their variety. 

Aristotle presents many arguments against 
the existence of an infinite body or an infinite 
number of things, all of which ultimately rest 
on his distinction between an actual and a po- 
tential infinite. It is not that infinity in magni- 
tude or multitude is impossible— for he affirms 
the infinity of time and he insists upon the in- 
finite divisibility of matter— but rather that if 
an infinite body existed its infinity would have 
to be actual. Its actuality would necessarily 
involve certain determinations, especially those 
of dimension and place, which would be in- 
consistent with the indeterminacy of the in- 
finite. Similarly, a multitude of co-existing 
things— unlike the moments of time which do 
not co-exist— cannot be infinite, because their 
co-existence implies that they can be actually 
numbered, whereas their infinity implies that 
they are numberless. 

The potential infinite, Aristotle writes, “ex- 
hibits itself in different ways— in time, in the 
generations of man, and in the division of mag- 
nitudes. For generally,” he says, “the infinite 
has this mode of existence: one thing is always 
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being taken after another, and each thing that 
is tsdeen is always finite, but always different.” 
When this takes place in the division of spatial 
magnitudes, “what is taken persists, while in 
the succession of times and of men, it takes 
place by the passing away of these in such a 
way that the source of supply never gives out.” 

The opposition between Lucretius and Aris- 
totle with regard to the divisibility of matter 
is discussed in the chapter on Element. The 
notions of infinity and continuity are different- 
ly employed on the two sides of the argument. 
Where Aristotle makes the continuity of matter 
the condition of its infinite divisibility, Lu- 
cretius makes the atom’s continuity —its solidity 
or lack of void— the cause of its indivisibility. 
Where Aristotle asserts that at any moment 
there can be only a finite number of particles 
in the world because the partition of matter 
cannot be infinitely carried out short of infinite 
time, Lucretius, on the contrary, thinks that 
the division of matter into smaller and smaller 
parts finds an end in the atomic particles; and 
yet he also asserts an infinite number of atoms. 

To contain an infinite number of atoms, an 
infinite space is required, according to Lucre- 
tius. This presents no greater difficulty for him 
than an infinite time. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, differentiates between space and time 
with respect to infinity. Time can be poten- 
tially infinite by way of addition because “each 
part that is taken passes in succession out of 
existence.” But though space may be infinitely 
divisible, it cannot be infinitely extended, for 
all its parts, unlike those of time, must co-exist. 
It would therefore have to be an actually^ 
rather than a potentially^ infinite quantity, and 
this Aristotle thinks is impossible. 

These and other conflicting views concerning 
the infinity of space and time appear in Kant’s 
statement of the first cosmological antinomy. 
His intention is not to resolve the issues, but 
to show that they cannot be resolved by proof 
or argument. To do this, Kant sets up what 
seems to him to be equally strong— or equally 
inconclusive— arguments for and against the 
infinity of space and time. 

Suppose it be granted, Kant atgues on the 
one hand, that “the world has no ^ginning in 
time.” Then it would follow that “up to every 
given moment in time, an eternity must have 
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elapsed, and therewith passed away an infinite 
series of successive conditions or states of things 
in the world.” But since “the infinity of a series 
consists in the fact that it can never be com- 
pleted by means of a successive synthesis,” it 
also “follows that an infinite series already 
elapsed is impossible, and that consequently a 
beginning of the world is a necessary condition 
of its existence.” 

On the other hand, Kant argues with what 
he thinks is equal force, “let it be granted that 
[the world] has a beginning. A beginning,” he 
explains, “is an existence which is preceded by 
a time in which the thing does not exist.” I’hen, 
Kant continues, “on the above supposition, it 
follows that there must have been a time in 
which the world did not exist, that is, a void 
time. But in a void time, the origination of a 
thing is impossible; because no part of any such 
time contains a distinctive condition of being 
in preference to that of non-being. . . . Con- 
sequently, many series of things may have a 
beginning in the world, but the world itself 
cannot have a beginning, and is, therefore, in 
relation to past time, infinite.” 

With regard to the infinity or finitude of 
space, Kant proceeds similarly. If we suppose 
space to be infinite, then “theworld must be an 
infinite given total of co-existent things.” But 
in order to “cogitate the world, which fills all 
spaces, as a whole, the successive synthesis of 
the parts of an infinite world must be looked 
upon as completed; that is to say, an infinite 
time must be regarded as having elapsed in the 
enumeration of all co-existing things.” This, 
Kant argues, “is impossible,” and therefore 
“an infinite aggregate of actual things cannot 
be considered as a given whole.” Hence it fol- 
lows that “the world is, as regards extension in 
space, not infinite^ but enclosed in limits.” 

If, however, we suppose “that the world is 
finite and limited in space, it follows,” according 
to Kant, “that it must exist in a void space, 
which is not limited. We should, therefore, 
meet not only with a relation of things in space^ 
but also a relatbn of things to spaced But the 
“relation of the world to a void space is merely 
a relation to no object'* and “such a relation, 
and consequently the limitation of the world by 
void space, is nothing.” It follows, therefore, 
Kapt conclude^ that “the world, as regards 


space, is not limited; that is, it is infinite in re 
gard to extension.” 

The way in which these opposite arguments 
nullify each other reveals more than our in- 
ability to prove or disprove the infinity of space 
and time. It shows, in Kant’s theory of human 
knowledge, that we are “not entitled to make 
any assertion at all respecting the whole ob- 
ject of experience — the world of sense.” 

One other problem of infinity in the sphere of 
physics receives its initial formulation in one of 
the great books— in the part of the Dialogues 
Concerning the Two New Sciences where Galileo 
discusses the uniform acceleration of a f|:cely 
falling body. The body which is said ti ac- 
cumulate equal increments of velocity in raual 
intervals of time is also said to start “from^ in- 
finite slowness, z.e., from rest.” One of the per- 
sons in the dialogue challenges this, saying tl^iat 
“as the instant of starting is more and more 
nearly approached, the body moves so slowly 
that, if it kept on moving at this rate, it would 
not traverse a mile in an hour, or in a day, or in 
a year, or in a thousand years; indeed, it would 
not traverse a span in an even greater time; a 
phenomenon which baffles the imagination, 
while our senses show us that a heavy falling 
body suddenly acquires great speed.” 

What our senses seem to show us is corrected 
by an experiment which refines the observa- 
tion. But this still leaves a purely analytical 
question. Against the statement that the “ve- 
locity can be increased or diminished without 
limit,” Simplicio points out in the dialogue 
that “if the number of degrees of greater and 
greater slowness is limitless, they will never be 
all exhausted,” and therefore the body will 
never come to rest when it is slowing down or 
be able to start to move when it is at rest. 

“This would happen,” Salviati answers, “if 
the moving body were to maintain its speed for 
any length of time at each degree of velocity, 
but it merely passes each point without delay- 
ing more than an instant, and since each time 
interval, however small, may be divided into 
an infinite number of instants, these will always 
be sufficient to correspond to the infinite de- 
grees of diminished velocity.” 

The problem of the infinitesimal velocity 
provides another illustration of the difference 
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between infinity in the physical and the mathe- 
matical orders. Unlike parallel lines in Euclid- 
ean geometry, which are lines that remain 
equidistant from one another when both are 
prolonged to infinity, an asymptote is a straight 
line which a curved line continuously approach- 
es but never meets, even when both are in- 
finitely extended. The distance between the 
curve and its asymptote diminishes to smaller 
and smaller intervals, but no matter how small 
they become, the two lines never coincide. 
The diminishing intervals between the curve 
and its asymptote are like the diminishing de- 
grees of velocity in a body starting from or 
coming to rest. But we know that the body 
does begin or cease to move, and so there is the 
mysterious Jumping of the gap between rest 
and motion in the physical order, whereas in 
the mathematical order the limiting point can 
be forever approached and never reached. 

There is one other context in which infinity 
is discussed in the great books. 

The logicians treat certain terms and judg- 
ments as infinite. Aristotle, for example, re- 
gards the negative term-such as not'man or 
not-white — as indefinite. The indefiniteness of 
its signification may be seen when such terms 
are used as subjects of discourse. What is being 
talked about? The answer must be given, in 
part at least, in positive terms: not-man repre- 
sents the whole universe leaving man out, or the 
totality of everything except man. Thus, in its 
positive signification, the negative term has a 
kind of infinity — the infinite totality of sub- 
jects diminished by one, the one that is negated. 

In his classification of judgments, Kant 
makes a threefold division of judgments ac- 
cording to quality: the affirmative, the nega- 
tive, and the infinite. The infinite judgment 
involves a negative in its construction, but 
when that negative is given an affirmative in- 
terpretation, the infinite significance of the 
proposition becomes apparent. An example 
will make this clear. 

The proposition this animal is-not white is 
negative; it simply denies a certain quality of 
a certain thing. But the proposition this animal 
is not-white is infinite, for it affirms the negated 
term, and so places the subject in the infinite 
class or totality which includes everything 
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except white things. (The piosition of the hy- 
phen serves to indicate whether the statement 
shall be construed negatively or affirmatively 
and infinitely.) 

The problems of definition and demonstra- 
tion are differently solved by logicians accord- 
ing to the way in which they propose to avoid 
infinite regressions in analysis or reasoning. 
There would be no end to the process of de- 
fining if every term had to be defined before it 
could be used in the definition of another 
term. There would be no beginning to the 
process of proof if, before a proposition could 
be used as a premise to demonstrate some con- 
clusion, it had itself to be demonstrated as a 
conclusion from prior premises. 

In his essay On Geometrical Demonstration^ 
Pascal refers to the proposal of a plan for defining 
and proving everything. “Certainly this meth- 
od would be beautiful,” he says, “but it is ab- 
solutely impossible; for it is evident that the 
first terms we wished to define would presup- 
pose others for their explication, and that sim- 
ilarly the first propositions we wished to prove 
would suppose others that preceded them, and 
it is thus clear we should never arrive at the 
first propositions.” 

The chapter on Definition considers the 
character and choice of the indefinable terms by 
which an infinite regression is avoided in the 
elucidation of meanings. The chapters on In- 
duction and Principle consider the various 
sorts of primary propositions— axioms, postu- 
lates, assumptions — by which a similar regression 
is avoided in the process of proof. The chapter 
on Cause deals with the problem of an infinite 
regression in causes and effects. Here it is ap- 
propriate to consider the difference between an 
infinite series of reasons and an infinite series of 
causes. 

To the extent that both are truly series— the 
succession of one thing after another— neither 
seems to be impossible, given infinite time. Those 
who deny the possibility of an infinite number 
of causes distinguish between essential and 
accidental causes, that is, between causes which 
must co-exist with their effects and causes which 
can precede their effects, and cease to be before 
their effects occur. If there were an infinite 
time, there could be an infinite series of acci- 
dental causes. But it may be questioned whether, 
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even granted an infinite time, the relation be* 
tween the premises and conclusion of reasoning 
permits an infinite regression. If the truth of a 


conclusion cannot be known until the truth of 
its premises is known, then the pursuit of truth 
may be vitiated by a search ad infinkum* 
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Author’s Divisions: One or more of the main divisions of a work (such as part, bk, ch, 
sect) are sometimes included in the reference; line numbers, in brackets, are given in cer- 
tain cases; e.g., Iliad, bk 11 [265-283] 12d. 

Bible References: The references are to book, chapter, and verse. When the King James 
and Douay versions differ in title of books or in the numbering of chapters or verses, the King 
James version is cited first and the Douay, indicated by a (D), follows; e.g., Old Testa- 
ment: Nehemiah, 7:45— (D) U Esdras, 7:46. 

Symbols: The abbreviation “esp” calls the reader’s attention to one or more especially 
relevant parts of a whole reference; “passim” signifies that the topic is discussed intermit- 
tently rather than continuously in the work or passage cited. 

For additional information concerning the style of the references, see the Explanation of 
Reference Style; for general guidance in the use of The Great Ideas, consult the Preface. 


1 . The general theory of infinity 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk hi, ch 4-8 280c'286d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [951-1113] 
12d-14d 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr vi, ch 2 311b-c; 
CH 17-18, 319d-320d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 7 31a- 
34c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 92, A I, REP 6,12 1025c-1032b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 139 c- 
153a passim, esp 144b-145a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 48 llOd- 
IHa 

31 Descartes : Meditations, iii, 86b / Objections 
and Replies, 112a-c; 123c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, def 2 355a; def 6 
355b; DEF 8 355c; prop 7-8 356c-357d 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 72 181a'184b; 231-233, 
213b-214a / Geometrical Demonstration, 434b- 
439b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, lemma i-ii and 
sghol 25a-32a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xvi, 
sect 8-ch XVII, sect 22 167c-174a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 123-132 
437or439c 


35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
124-125 506a-507a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 24d; 26d; 130b-149d esp 
130b-133c, 136a-137a [thesis]; 156b-157d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 17 
119a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 693 c- 
694d 

\a. The definite and indefinite: the measured 
and the indeterminate 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 505c-506d; 510c-511a / 
Philehus 609a-639a,c esp 615c-617d 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 13 [32'’4- 
23] 48b'd / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 5 [986® 
12 -^ 7 .] 504b-c; CH 6 [987*^1 9-988*1 6] 505d- 
506b; cii 8 [989*30-^21] 507c-d; bk v, ch 30 
547a-d; bk vii, ch 10 [1036*2-9] 559b-c; 
BK IX, CH 7 [1049*19-**!] S74d-575a; bk xin, 
ch 10 [1087*10-25] 619c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ii, ch 6 [iio6**28-35] 
352b-c 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 811d-812a; 
826d-827a 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1078a-b 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr viii, ch 3 Tfia-rC / 
Second Ennead, tr iv, ch 13-16 55b-57c / 
Sixth Ennead, tr vi, ch 18 , 320c-d 
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IS AtiousTiNit: Cmfisdpns, bk v, par ao 32d'33a 
/ Cky €f God, m xn, ch i8 354b-d 
IS Aquinas: Sunma Tkeologica, part i* q 48* 
A I, REP 4 259b-260c; part mi, q i, a 4 612a- 
613a; q 7, a 2, rep 2 652d-653c 
31 Descartes: Oijections and Replies, 112a-b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 158a-159d; 196c>197a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 6 
117a-b 

l^.The infinite in being and quantity: the 
actual and potential infinite; the formal 
and the material infinite 
7 Plato: Parmenides, 495c-497c / Sophist, 571 d- 
573b 

S Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 2 [185*28 **4] 
260a-b; [iSyhy-ip] 260c; bk hi, ch 4-8 280c- 
286 d / Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 3 
[jij8‘^i3-24l 414 C'd / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 5 
[987^11-191 505 b; BK IX, ch 6 [1048^9-17] 
574a; bk xi, ch 10 [1066^3^-^22] 594 d- 595 b; 
BK XII, CH 7 [1073*3 -13J 603a-b 

11 Nicomach us; Arithmetic, bk i, 812 a 

17 Plotinus; Sixth Ennead, tr vi, ch 17, 319d- 
320a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 20-21 
49d-50a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 7 
31a-34c; q 12, a i, rep 2 50c-51c; q 14, a i, 
ANs 75d-76c; q 50, a 2, rep 4 270a-272a; q 54, 
a 2, ANS 285d-286c; part i~ii, q i, a 4, rep 
2 612a'613a; q 2, a 6, ans 619d-620d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 7, 

A 12, rep I 754c-755c; q 10, a 3, rep 1-2 
769d-771b; part hi suppl, q 92, a i, rep 12 
1025c-1032b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
145b-146c; 150d-151c 

31 Descartes: Meditations, iii, 86a-88d / Ob- 
jections and Replies, 112b; def viii 130d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, def 3,6 355b; prop 8, 
demonst and schol i 356d; prop 9 357d; 
prop 10, schol 358a-b; prop 13-14 359c- 
360a; prop 15, schol-prop 16 360b'362a; 
prop 21-23 364a'365a; prop 28, demonst 
365d-366a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 121 195a / Geometrical 
Demonstration, 434b'439b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, general schol, 
370a-371a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xhi, 
SECT 4-6 149b-d; ch xiv, sect 26-27 160c- 
161a; SECT 30 161c-d; ch xv, sect 2-4 162c- 
163b; CH XVI, sect 8 167c; ch xvh 167d'174a 
passim, esp sect 7 169b'C; ch xxix, sect 16 
237b-238a 

3$ Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 123-132 
437c-439c 


35 Hpms; Bmtm V^ihrsmiini,:i^ 

,, 184 , 

. 421 ^ 19 : Apr J^sawo*. 184d-12Sb! ISOb^SSc; 
ie0b-W3« / 

501b ' 

46 Hegel: Phdosophy of >Rig^p 22 

17c-d; PART 1 , par 104 — part ii, par io| 39b- 
40a; ADDITIONS, 17 119a / Phihso^y of 
History, intro, 156d-160b; 165a-b 
53 James: Psychology, 668a-669a 

2. Infinity in the logical order 

2a, The infinity of negative and indefinite terms 

7 Plato: Sophist, 571d-573c / Philehus, 615c- 
616c 

8 Aristotle: Interpretation, ch 2 [16*30-33] 25c; 

CH 3 [i6Wi-i6] 25d; ch 10 [i9**5-ii]\29d / 
Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 46 70b-71d \ 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 158a-159d 

2 b, The distinction between negative and in- 
finite judgments 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 10 [12^6-1$] 17d- 
18a / Interpretation, ch 5 [17*8-9] 26b; ch 6 
26c-d; ch io 29d-31c / Prior Analytics, bk i, 
CH 3 [25^19-26] 40c; ch 46 70b-7ld 
35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vii, 
sect I 283a-b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 40a-c; 210c-d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 53 
25c-d 

2 c. Infinite regression in analysis and reason- 
ing 

7 Plato: Partnenides, 489a-d / Theaetetus, 542a- 
544a esp 543d- 544a 

8 Aristotle : Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 3 
99b-100a; ch 19-23 lllc-116a/ Physics, bk i, 
ch 4 [i87’^7-i 4] 262d; ch 6 [189*11-19] 264c / 
Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 3 [1005**15-34] 524d- 
525a; ch 4 [1006*5-12] 525a-b; ch 6 [1011*3- 
14I 530d; bk xt, ch 6 [1063V 12] 591d / 
Soul, BK 1, ch 3 [407*22-30] 636d'637a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 2 [1094*18-22] 
339b; bk iii, ch 3 [iii2**33-i 113*3] 358d- 
359a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 17, 122d- 
123a; bk h, ch 20, 164c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 36 , a 
3 , rep 4 194c-195d;-PART I-II, Q I, A 4 , REP 2 
612a-613a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part mi, q 94, 

A 2, ans 221d'223a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 292c-d 

30 Bacon : Novum Organum, bk i, aph 48 llOd- 
111 a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, llla-d; 
213c-d; 224b, d 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 431b- 
434a / Arithmetical Triangle, 4Slb-452a; 4S8b- 
4S9b; 464a-466a 
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11 AkenmitoMi 

ASstMMloNS, 5 404b! endb t 4kWWm 
Mor 33-34 434b<427nt no» <0 4ttM2Sb; 
noy 44 433a-b / Metammmt «f 4 Ckem 
447a-451b passim / Ctmoidt and Sphtr^idt, 
PROP 4 4S9a'460b; prop ai-^aa 470a47lb; 


Number# the iofiaite of division and addi- 
tion 

7 Plato: Parmenides^ 495d-497b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk hi. ch 4 [203*»a2-24] 
281c; [204*7-^] 282a; ch 5 [204^6-^] 282c; 
CH 6 [2 o6®i 5] 284b; [2o6*>3-207»i4] 284d-285c; 
CH 7 [207»32-'>i4l 285d-286a / Metaphysics, 
BK XI, CH 10 [1066^23-26] 595b 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk ix, prop 20 183b- 
184a 

11 Archimedes: Sand-Rcckoner 520a-526b pas- 
sim 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 812a; bk n. 


PROP 25-30 473a-479b / Spirals, 484b; prd^ 
x8-2o 492b-495b; prop 24-27 496b-S00a / 
Equilthnum of Planes, bk 1 , prop 6-7 SOSb- 
504b; prop 9 SOSa-b; prop 13 507a-508b; 
bk iz, prop 4 512b-513a / Quadrature of the 
Parabola 527a 537b csp 527a-b4 prop 16 
533b'534a, prop 24 537a-b / Method 569a- 
592a 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 1 , 811d-812a 

16 Kepler Epitome, bk v, 973a-975a; 979b- 
983b passim 

19 Aquinas Summa Theologtca, part i, q 7, 
A 3 , REP 3 32c 33c; 0 53 , a i, ans and rep i 
280d 282a; a 2 , ans and rcp i 282a 283b 


829b 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr vi, ch 2 311b-c; 
CH 17, 319d'320a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xii, ch 18 
354b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 7, a 3, 
REP 3 32c-33c; a 4 33d'34c; part i-ii, q 1, a 4, 
rep 2 612a-613a 


20 Aquinas. Summa Theologtca, part hi suppl» 
Q 84, A 3, contrary 985d 989b 
28 Galilfo* Two New Sciences, first day, 
139c 153a passim; second day, 193b-194d; 
niiRD day, 201a 202a; 205b d, 224b-c 
31 Descar FES Objections and Replies, 112b 
31 Spinoza. Ethics, pari i, prop 15, schol, 
361b c 


20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 7, 
A 12, REP i 754c-755c; q 10, a 3, rep 2 769d- 
771b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
144b-14Sa 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 112b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 121 195a; 233, 213b'214a / 
Geometrical Demonstration, 434b'439b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xiv, 
sect 30 161c-d; ch xvi, sect 8 167c; ch xvii 
167d-174a passim, esp sect 9 170a-b; ch 
XXIX, SECT 16, 237b-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 127 
438c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 136a'b / Judgement, 
498b'd; 499d-500a 

3b, The infinite divisibility of continuous 
quantities: the infinitesimal; the method 
of exhaustion and the theory of limits 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk hi, ch i [200*’i5-x 9] 
278a; ch 4 [203*»x5-i8] 281c; ch 6 [2o6“8-‘*33i 
284b'285b; ch 7 285d'286c passim; bk v, 
CH 3 [227*2i-34] 308a-b; bk vi, ch 1-2 312b,d' 
315d; CH 10 l24o'>8-24i‘‘26] 324c-325b / 
Heavens, bk i, ch i [268*^6-11] 359a; ch 5 
[271^*8-12] 362d / Generation and Corruption, 
BK X, CH 2 [ 317 * 3 - 13 ] 412d-413a / Metaphysics, 
bk hi, CH 4 [ioOi*>7-i9} 520b'C; bk v, ch 13 
. 11020*^14] S41b; [1020*26-33] 541c 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk v, definitions, 4 81a; 
BK 3 ^, PROP I 191b-192a; bk xxi, prop 2 


33 Pascal* Equthbnum of Liquids, 395a b / 
Geometrical Demonstration, 434b 439b 

34 Newton Principles, bk i, lemma i-ii and 
schol 25a 32a csp lemma i 25a, lemma 1 1, 
SCHOL 30b 32a, prop 73, schol 133b-134a; 
bk II, LI MMA 2 and schol 168a 170a / Optics, 
BK III, 542b 543a 

35 Locki Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xv, 
SECT 9 164b d, CH XVI, sect 4 166a-b; ch 
XVII, srcF 12 170d, sect 18 172c-d; ch xxix, 
srci 16 237b 238a 

35 Berkllfy Human Knowledge, sect 98 432a; 
SECT 12^ 132 437c-439c 

35 Hume* Human Undet standing, sect xn, Div 
124 506a c 

42 Kant Pure Reason, 70c-d; 161d-163a 

45 Fouriir Theory of Heat 169a-251b passim, 
csp 172b, 177a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a-d; 
epilogue II, 695b-c 

3 c. The infinity of asymptotes and parallels 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk i, definitions, 23 2 a; 
posruLATES, 5 2a 

11 Apollonius: Comes, bk 11, prop 14-15 691b- 
692b, prop 17 693b 694a 

31 Descartes; Geometry, bk zx, 306b-307a 

34 Newton. Pi maples, bk i, lemma 18 , schol 
57a-b; lemma 22, 65b; prop 27, schol, 
69b-70a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Ktaramazov , bk v, 
120 d- 121 c 



pd. The .infifiite extent of space 
'8 AitiSfOTLE: Physics, bk hi, ch 5 [ao5*io- 
2 o<J*8] 283b-284b; BK Iv, ca 5 [2i2**ii-2i] 
292a / Heavens, bk i, ch 5-7 362C'367b / 
Metaphysics, bk xi, ch 10 [io66‘*22-io67*'38] 
595b-596a 

12 LucaxTxus: Nature of Things, bk i [951-1113I 
I 2d-I4d esp [951-1007] 12d43b; bk ii [89-94] 
16a>b; [294-307] 18d'i9a; [1048-1066] 28b-c 

18 AitousTXNB; City of God, bk xi, ch 5 324d' 
32Sc 

19 Aquihas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 23, 
A 7, ANS 138d-140a; q 46, a i, rep 8 250a' 
252d; Q 66 , a 4, rep 5 348d-349d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 54b>c; part n, 
leab'c; part IV, 271b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 1, aph 48 llOd- 
111a 

31 Descartes: Directions and Replies, 112b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 12 1 19Sa; 205-206 211a / 
. Geometrical Demonstration, 434b'439b passim 

34 Newton: Principles, definitions, scHol, Sb- 
11a / Optics, bk III, 542b>S43a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xiii, 
SECT 4 149b; SECT 21 152d'153b; ch xiv, 
sect 26 160G-d; ch xv 162b'165c passim; 
ch xvi, sect 8 167c; ch xvn 167d-174a 
passim, esp sect 3-4 168b'd, sect ii 170 c 

35 Berkeley : Human Knowledge, sect 1 17 436a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 24c'd; 28d'29c; ISSa- 
137a, c; lS2& d; 160b'163a / Judgement, SOla^b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 693C' 
694a 

53 James: Psychology, 631a 

3s. The infinite duration of time and motion 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124b'C / Tmaeus, 450c- 
451a; 460C'd 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk i, ch ii [io4'*i3-i8] 
148a*b / Physics, bk hi, ch 7 [207*^2 1-27] 286b; 
ch 8 [2o8“2o-23] 286d; bk iv, ch 13 [222®29- 

. . 32] 302b; BK VI, CH 2 [233*i3-*»i6] 315a-c; ch 
10 [24i*26-**2o] 325b-d; bk viii, ch 1-2 334a- 
337b; CH 6 344b-346b passim; ch 8-9 348b- 
353b / Heavens, bk 1, ch 2 [269^2-10] 360c-d; 
CH3 [270^1-24] 361C'362a; bK i, ch 9 [279*12]- 
3K ix^ ch I [284*’6] 370b-376a passim; bk u, 
CH 6 379c'380c / Generation and Corruption, 
BK II, CH lo-ii 437d-441a,c / Meteorolo^, 
, ^ I,* CH t4 [353*15-^19] 459c / Metaphysics, 
BK ca 8 [1050^0-28] 576c-d; bk xi, ch 
10 [1067*33-38] 596a; bk xii, ch 6 (i07i'*3]- 
: OH ,7 [i072**i4l 601b<^602d; ch 7 [1073^5-11] 
603b; CH 8 [1073*24-34] 603c 

9 ASLisloTtE: Motion of Animals, ck 6 {70o'»2j9- 
^ i s 701*71 236a*b 

.Hkhvcexnxss: Nature of Thh^tv, bk i (215-264] 
3d'4b; [483-634] 7a-8d; [988-1051] 13bd4a; 
, BK ,11 (8o*ri4x] 16a-d;' [294-307] ISdaSK; 
(569-580] 32b; [1048-1066] 28b-x; 11^05-1147] 


29a<; bk V [ 170-194] 63b-e? (376-379] HU; 
[416-431 J 66e-d; [1204-^1217! 76dr77a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk V, secy 13 271 b; 

' sEcY 23 272b; bk vi, sect 15 275a-b; bk tx, 
SECT 28 293d*294a; BK x, sect 7 247b-c; 
'secy 27 299d 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk xiii, 429a-b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 888b-89la 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr i, ch 1-5 35a- 
37c / Third Ennead, tr vii ll9b>129a passim 
/ Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 8 161d>162d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 21 49d- 
SOa; BK XI, par 12-17 92b-93c; par 40 98d- 
99a / City of God, bk xi, ch 4-6 324a-325d; 
BK XII, ch 12-20 349b-357a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 10, 
A 2, REP 2 41d-42c; a 4, ans 43b-44b;;A 5, 
ANS 44b'^45c; Q 14, a 12, ans 85d-86d;|Q 46 
250a'255d; q 61, a 2 315C'316a; q 66,1 a 4 
348d-349d; Q 75, a i, rep i 378b'379c \ 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part in suppl, 

Q 77, A 2, ANS and REP 1 945a-946b; q 9i,\a 2 
I017c-1020c \ 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i [734Bi 1 
107a 

23 Hobbes: parti, 50a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 293d'294a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, fourth day, 
245b-d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 48 llOd- 
111a; BK II, aph 35, 163a>b; aph 48, 186b-d 

31 Descartes: Rules, xiii, 27b-c 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 121 195a; 205-206 211a; 231- 
232 213b / Geometrical Demonstration, 434b- 
439b passim 

34 Newton: Principles, def iii 5b; definitions, 
SCHOL, 8 b; LAW 1 14a / Optics, bk hi, 540a- 
541b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding; bk ii, ch xiv, 
SECT 26-31 160C'162a; ch xv, sect 3-5 162d- 
163c; sect 11-12 165a-c; ch xvi, sect 8 
167c; ch xvh 167d-174a passim, esp sect 5 
168d-169a, sect io 170b'C, sect 16 172a- 
b; ch XXIX, sect 15 237a; sect 16, 237d- 
238a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 292a-293b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 26d; 27b'C; 130b-133c; 
13Sa-137a,c; l52c; 160b-161d 

51 Tolstoy: Wat and Peace, epilogue ii, 693c- 
694a 

53 James : Psychology, '882a 
4. The infinity of matter 

4tf. The infinite quantity or extent' of. mat- 
ter:, the problem of an actually infinite 
body 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk 1, ch 4 [187^4-22] 
262d; bk hi, gk 4 [203^15-29] 281c-d; ch 5 
[204*35-206*8] 282b-284b / Heavens, bk x, 
CH 5-7 362c-f367b / Metaphysics, bk xxt, G &7 
(1073*3-13] 603a4b ^ * 
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12 

13c44«; [to94*trn3J J4c-d; bk n 1473-5681 
. / 2Ia<22b;^ [io487>io89] 28b*4 
17 Plotinus: Second Ennead^ te iv, ch 7, 52b>c 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theokpca, part i, q 7, a 3 
32c'33c; q 47, a 3, rep 2 258c^259a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics:, part i, prop 13 359c-d; 
PROP 14, COBOL 2 360a; prop 15, scHOL360b> 
361d; part n, prop 2 374a 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch kui, 
SECT 21-22 152d>153c; ch xxxii, sect 27 
211a-b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 47 421c> 
422a 

43. The infinite divisibility of matter: the issue 
concerning atoms 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk hi, ch 6-7 284b-* 
286c; BK VI, CH 4 316d'318a / Heavens, bk hi, 
CH 6 [304**23-3O5*9] 396a-b; bk iv, ch 6 
[313*^6-22] 405a,c / Generation and Corruption, 
BK I, CH 2 (3i5'*25-3i7‘‘i7l 411b'413a; ch 8 
423b'425d; ch 9 [327*i-23J 426a-c; ch 10 
l327**34-328*i81 427b-c / Metaphysics, bk vii, 
CH 13 [1039*2-11] 562d; bk x, ch i [1053*21- 
24) 579d / Sense and the Sensible, ch 6 [445**4- 
446*20] 683b>684c; ch 7 [449*21-30] 688d- 
689a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [483-634] 
7a 8d 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
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JUDGMENT 


INnODUCTION 


T he word “judgment” has a range of mean- 
ings which includes three principal vari- 
ants referring to (i) a quality of the mind^ 
(2) a faculty of the mindy and (3) an act of the 
mind. Of these three meanings, it is the third 
which is extensively considered in this chapter; 
and it is this meaning of “judgment” which 
many writers use the word “proposition” to ex- 
press. They sometimes substitute the one word 
entirely for the other; sometimes they use both 
words, not as strict synonyms, but to express 
distinct yet closely related aspects of the same 
fundamental phenomenon. 

The sense in which judgment is a quality of 
the mind is the sense in which we ordinarily 
speak of a person as having sound judgment or 
poor judgment. “We credit the same people,” 
Aristotle says, “with possessing judgment and 
having reached years of reason and with having 
practical wisdom and understanding.” To be 
“a man of understanding and of good or sympa- 
thetic judgment,” he continues, is to be “able 
to judge about the things with which practical 
wisdom is concerned.” 

The capacity to judge well concerning what 
is to be done is often connected with the capac- 
ity to deliberate about the advantages and dis- 
advantages or other circumstances relevant to 
the action in question. It may or may not be 
accompanied by a capacity to resolve thought 
into action, to carry into execution the decision 
which judgment has formed. These three qual- 
ities of mind—deliberateness, judgment, and 
decisiveness— are conceived by Aristotle and 
Aquinas as belonging together as parts of the in- 
tellectual virtue they call “prudence” or “prac- 
tical wisdom.” The qualities may occur sepa- 
rately, but the prudent man will possess all three. 

This meaning of “judgment” is reserved for 
discussion in the chapter on Prudence; and in 
the chapter on Law will be found the consider- 


ation of the judgment which a court renders— 
the judgment which is the decision of a judge 
when he applies the law to the particular case. 
In the legal sense of a judicial decision, judg- 
ment reflects not so much the quality of the 
judge’s mind as his duty and authority to dis- 
pose of the case and to have his decision exe- 
cuted by the appropriate officers of the law. 
The legal significance of judgment is not pri- 
marily psychological or logical; and, just as the 
moral consideration of judgment &ll$* under 
prudence, the legal consideration is also more 
appropriately developed in the context of other 
ideas. 

We are left with the meanings which belong 
to psychology, logic, and the theory of knowl- 
edge. The sense in which “judgment” desig- 
nates a faculty or function of the mini—-2i dis- 
tinct sphere of mental operation— is much 
more special than the sense in which “judg- 
ment” or “proposition” a particular act 

of the mind in the process of knowing or in the 
verbal expression of that process. Many au- 
thors discuss the kinds of judgment which the 
mind makes, and the kinds of propositions it 
forms and asserts or denies, but only a few— 
notably Locke and Kant— use the word “judg- 
ment” to name a mental faculty. 

Locke, for example, says that “the mind has 
two faculties conversant about truth and false- 
hood.” One is the faculty of knowing; the 
other of judging. “The faculty which God has 
given man to supply the want of clear and cer-^ 
tain knowledge, in cases where that cannot be 
had, is judgment: whereby the mind takes its 
ideas to agree and disagree, or, which is the 
same, any proposition to be true or false, with- 
out perceiving a demonstrative evidence in the 
proofs.” The way in which Locke distinguishes 
between knowing and judging and the fact that 
he relates this distinction to the difference be^ 
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tween certainty and probability suggest the 
parallel distinction between knowledge and 
q>inion. The faculty of ludgraent for^Locke is 
the equivalent of what other writers treat as 
the forming of opinions. 

Kant also makes judgment a faculty. Along 
with understanding and reason, judgmenfisone 
of the three faculties of cognition. It has a dis- 
tinct function of its own and is coordinate with 
the other two. As the laws of nature are the 
work of the understanding in the sphere of 
speculative reason; as the rules of the moral law 
are the work of the reason in the practical 
sphere, wherein it is related to the faculty of 
desire; so the purposivencss of nature comes 
under the faculty of judgment which operates 
in relation to the faculty of pleasure and pain. 

Kant divides all the faculties of the soul into 
three which cannot be any further derived 
from one common ground : the faculty ofh^owh 
edge^ the feeling of pleasure and pain and the 
faculty of desired He sees each of the three cog- 
nitive functions (of understanding, judgment, 
and reason) as standing in a peculiar relation to 
these three primary faculties. The faculty of 
judgment functions with respect to pleasure 
and pain, which is connected with the faculty of 
desire. Yet the aesthetic judgment of beauty 
and the theological judgment of purposivencss 
in nature are of a speculative rather than a 
practical character. Because of these two re- 
lated &cts, Kant holds that ^*the judgement 
in the order of our cognitive Acuities, forms a 
mediating link between Understanding and 
Reason.” 

Kant, perhaps more than any other thinker, 
makes, judgment— both as a faculty and as an 
act— one of the central terms in his philosophy. 
It is pivotal in each of the three critiques, but 
it is the Critique of Judgement which serves to 
conneet the Critique of Pure Reason and the 
Critique of Practical Reason, “The Understand- 
ing legislates a priori for nature as an object of 
$en8e— for theoretical knowledge of it in a pos- 
sible experience. Reason legislates a priori for 
foeedom and its peculiar causality; as the super- 
sensible in the subject, for an unconditioned 
l^iraottcal knowledge. The realm of the natural 
concept under one legislation, and that of the 
«^oept of freedom under the other, are entire- 
ly removed from all mutual influence which 


they might have upon one another (each ac- 
cording to its fundamental laws) by the great 
gulf that sei^tes the . supersensible from phe- 
nomena.” It is the judgment, according to 
Kant, which “furnishes the mediating concept 
between the concept of nature and that of 
freedom.** 

Kakt*s tHEORY of the faculties of understand- 
ing, judgment, and reason is so complex a doc- 
trine that it cannot be readily compared with 
other analyses of the capacities or functions of 
mind. His threefold division bears a superficial 
— perhaps only a verbal— resemblance to Aqui- 
nas’ division of mental acts into conceptfon, 
judgment, and reasoning. I 

According to Aquinas, judgment is the «c- 
ond of the three acts of a single cognitive facm- 
ty variously called “mind” or “intellect” or 
“reason.” This faculty, he writes, “first appre- 
hends something about a thing, such as its es* 
sence, and this is its first and proper object; and 
then it understands the properties, accidents, 
and various dispositions affecting the essence. 
Thus it necessarily relates one thing with an- 
other by composition or division; and from one 
composition and division it necessarily proceed^ 
to another, and this is reasoning.^' ^ 

The first act of the mind is conception, i,e,^ 
the simple apprehension of the essence and 
properties of a thing. Judgment, the second act, 
unites or separates concepts by affirming or 
denying one of another. As in the Kantian anal- 
ysis, judgment is a kind of mediating link; for 
after the judgment is formed by what Aquinas 
calls the “composition or division” of concepts, 
it in turn serves as the unit of the mind’s third 
act, which is reasoning. Reasoning is the process 
of going from judgment to judgment. 

The act of judgment is that act of the 
mind, and the only act, which can have the 
quality of truth or falsity. “Truth,” Aquinas 
writes, “resides in the intellect composing and 
dividing”; for when the intellect “judges that 
a thing corresponds to the form which it ap- 
prehends about that thing, then it first knows 
and expresses truth. ... In every proposition,” 
the mind “either applies to, or removes from, 
the thing signified by the subject some form 
signified by the predicate.” Moreover, the 
judgment involves assertion or denidL as riie 
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concept do<» not; Wha(^ trutli theie i$ 
impliddy in concepts must be explicated in 
judgments and the truth of the conclusion in 
reasoning depends upon the truth of the judg^ 
ments which are the premises. The judgment, 
therefore, is the basic unit of knowledge. 

On this last point Kant seems to be in agree- 
ment with earlier writers. It is possible, there- 
fore, to compare Kant's classification of judg- 
ments or propositions with the classifications of 
Aristotle, Descartes, or Locke. But it is neces- 
sary, first, to consider the relation between 
judgment and proposition. After that we can 
examine the difTerence between theoretic and 
practical judgments. With respect to the theo- 
retic judgment (or proposition), we shall be 
able to state opposite views of the nature of the 
judgment and diverse views of the formal struc- 
ture of judgments, their material content, their 
relation to one another and to the whole proc- 
ess of knowing. 

The sentence **all men are mortal'’ can be 
interpreted as expressing a judgment or a prop- 
osition. From certain points of view, the choice 
of interpretation makes no difference; for ex- 
ample, it does not matter whether, in a consid- 
eration of “all men arc mortal” and “some men 
arc not mortal,” the comparison is expressed in 
terms of universal and particular, affirmative 
and negative, judgments or propositions, or 
whether it is said that these are contradictory 
judgments or contradictory propositions. The 
basic problems of logic seem to be conceived in 
the same way by writers like Aristotle and 
Locke, who tend to use “proposition” in place 
of “judgment,” and by writers like Aquinas, 
Descartes, and Kant, who tend to use both 
words with some difference in meaning. 

What is the difference? It is sometimes un- 
derstood as a difference between an act of the 
mind,assertingordenying,and thesubjcct mat- 
ter being asserted or denied. The proposition is 
that which may be either asserted or denied ; or 
in the third alternative stressed by Descartes, 
the mind may suspend judgment and merely 
entertain the proposition. It may decline to 
judge it' true or false, and so refuse to assert or 
deny it. The fact that the proposition is itself 
either affirmative or negative does not. signify 
its assertion or denial by a judgment of the 


anaffirsnMive proposkion can be 
Oied and a iKgatiye can be affirmed* 

Judgment adds to the proposition in ques- 
tion the mind's decision with respect to its 
truth or falsity. That decision may be right 
or wremg. A proposition which is in ffict true 
may be deni^. The truth of the proposition 
is unaffected by the falsity of the judgment, 
or if the mind suspends judgment on a propo- 
sition which is true, the truth of the prop^- 
tion has fiiiled to elicit a judgment: This seems 
to confirm the separation between the propori- 
tion and the judgment. 

Sometimes the difference between the judg- 
ment and the proposition is found in the differ- 
ence between the mind’s act of “composing” or 
“dividing” concepts and the formulation of 
that act in words. On this view, the propdsi- 
tion is related to the judgment as the term to 
the concept, as the physical to the mental 
word, as language to thought. In consequence, 
there is no separation for either the judgment 
or the proposition between that which can be 
asserted or denied and the assertion or denial of 
it. The affirmative judgment is an assertion, 
the negative a denial; and the same holds for 
the affirmative and the negative proposition. 

But on cither theory of the difference, it is 
thought necessary to distinguish between the 
sentence and the preposition, especially when 
the proposition is also regarded as a verbal foi^ 
mulation— a statement of thought in words* 
This is particularly important in a logical trea- 
tise like Aristotle’s, which analyzes terms^ prop' 
ositions, and syllogisms rather than concepts^ 
judgments^ and reasonings. 

In both the Categories^ which deals with 
terms, and the treatise On Interpretation^ which 
deals with propositions, Aristotle differentiate^ 
between a grammatical and a logical handling 
of the units of language. His distinction, for exH 
ample, between simple and composite expres- 
sions (words and phrases on the one hand, and 
sentences on the other) is related to, but it is 
not identical with, his distinction between tens^ 
and propositions* Not every simple expzessioa 
can be used as a tern. For example, pieposi-: 
tkms and conjunctions cannot be used as terms^ 
as nouns and verbs can be. Nor can every sen- 
tenec be used as a proposition* 

“A sentence is a significant portion 
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Aristotle writes, ‘‘some parts of whick liavc an 
independent meaning, that is to say, as an utr 
terance, though not as the expression of any 
positive judgment. . . . Every sentence im 
meaning,” he goes on, “by convention. Yet 
every sentence is not a proposition; only such 
arc propositions as have in them truth or falsity. 
Thus a prayer is a sentence, but is neither true 
nor false. Let us therefore dismiss all other 
types of sentence but the proposition, for this 
last concerns our present inquiry, whereas the 
investigation of the others belongs rather to the 
study of rhetoric or of poetry.” 

It seems possible to relate the two separate 
distinctions we have been considering— that 
between sentence and proposition and that be- 
tween proposition and judgment. As the prop- 
osition can be regarded as a sentence logically 
(rather than grammatically) construed, so it 
can also be regarded as the linguistic expression 
of a judgment of the mind. The proposition 
thus appears to be a kind of middle ground be- 
tween language and thought, for when a sen- 
tence is used for the purpose of stating a prop- 
osition it can also express a judgment. When a 
judgment is expressed in words, the verbal 
statement is also a proposition. The proposition 
is thus the logical aspect of a sentence and the 
verbal aspect of a judgment. A similar consider- 
ation of terms in relation to words and concepts 
occurs in the chapter on Idea. 

What is perhaps the most fundamental divi- 
sion in the sphere of judgments— the separation 
of the practical from the theoretic or specula- 
tive — can be initially explained by reference to 
the forms of language. Aristotle’s remark about 
sentences and propositions tends to identify 
propositions with declarative sentences. Sen- 
tences in the subjunctive mood state prayers or 
wishes, not propositions. An interrogative sen- 
tence asks a question to which the answers may 
be propositions, or they may be hopes and de- 
sires. The imperative sentence issues a com- 
mand to act in a certain way, whether the com- 
mand is a direction for others or a decision for 
one’s self. This last type of sentence represents 
the practical mood of thought as well as speech 
—‘thought concerned with actions to be done 
or not done, rather than with what does or does 
not exisc. 


The imperative sentence is not the only kind 
of practical statement. It is merely the most 
terse and emphatic. It is also the expression of 
that type of practical judgment which most 
immediately precedes action itself, or the exe- 
cution of a command. There are other sen- 
tences which, because they are apparently de- 
clarative in form, conceal their imperative 
mood. Yet upon examination their essentially 
practical rather than theoretic significance can 
be discovered. 

Sentences which contain the words “ought” 
or “should” arc of this sort, e.g., “Men ought to 
seek the truth,” “You should work for peace,” 
“I ought to* make this clear.” By omihing 
“should” or “ought,” these sentences cam be 
changed into the strictly declarative mood of 
theoretic propositions, e.g., “Men do seekUhe 
truth,” “You will work for peace,” “I slsiall 
make this clear.” They can also be made plainly 
imperative, e.g., “Seek the truth,” etc. The 
chief difference between the blunt form of the 
imperative and its indicative expression using 
“ought” or “should” is that the latter indicates 
the person to whom the command is addressed. 

The contrast in significance between a de- 
clarative and an imperative statement does, 
therefore, convey the distinction between a 
theoretic and a practical proposition or judg- 
ment. Kant’s further division of practical judg- 
ments into the hypothetical and the categorical 
simply differentiates commands or “oughts” 
which involve no preamble from those which 
propose that action be taken to achieve a cer- 
tain end, or which base a direction to employ 
this or that means on the supposition that a 
certain end is desired or sought. Examples of 
hypothetical or conditional imperatives would 
be such judgments as “If you want to be happy, 
seek the truth” or “Seek the truth in order to 
be happy.” 

The distinction between theoretic and prac- 
tical judgments is currently made in terms of 
the contrast between statements of fact and 
statements of value or, as in judicial procedure, 
between statements of fact and rules of law. A 
rule of law has the form of a general practical 
statement, usually a conditional rather than a 
categorical imperative; whereas the decision of 
a court applying the rule to a case is a particular 
practical judgment. 
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Beginning with Francis Bacon, the distinc* 
tion between the theoretic and the practical 
is also made in terms of the difference between 
the pure sciences and their applications in tech* 
nology. Technical judgments, prescribing the 
way to make something or produce a certain 
effect, are traditionally associated, under the 
head of the practical, with moral judgments 
concerning the good to be sought and the ways 
of seeking it. Both are prescriptive of conduct 
rather than descriptive of existence or nature 
in the manner of theoretical statements. 

Thinkers like Aristotle, Aquinas, and Kant, 
who divide science or philosophy into the the- 
oretical disciplines (tf.g., physics, mathematics, 
metaphysics) and the practical or moral dis- 
ciplines (^.g., ethics, economics, politics), place 
the discussion of the difference between theo- 
retical and practical judgments in the context 
of other distinctions; as, for example, between 
the speculative and the practical reason, or be- 
tween theoretic and practical knowledge; or 
in the context of considering the kinds of 
truth appropriate to each, and the modes of 
inference or demonstration in each. These 
related distinctions and considerations arc 
treated in the chapters on Knowledge, 
Mind, Reasoning, and Truth. 

For the most part, however, the great books 
in the tradition of logic itself do not give an 
analysis of practical judgments or reasoning in 
any way comparable to their treatment of the 
theoretic forms of thought and statement. The 
logical problems concerning propositions or 
judgments, now to be considered, apply only 
to the theoretic forms. 

Two BASIC ISSUES in the theory of propositions 
or judgments have their origin in the tradition 
of the great books, but for their explicit and 
full development other works must be con- 
sulted— the special treatises on logic, of relative- 
ly recent date, listed in the Additional Read- 
ings. One of these two issues has already been 
briefly commented on, but for the full implica- 
tions of the distinction between propositions 
and judgments one must go to such writers as 
Hegel, Bradley, Bosanquet, Cook Wilson, W. E. 
Johnson, and John Dewey, who make this dis- 
tinction the crux of a controversy over the 
scope of formal logic. 


The other basic issue lies in the qppontion 
between what has come to be called ‘^subject- 
predicate logic” and ^relational logic.” Here 
one side is fully represented by the Organm of 
Aristotle and by the later books which adopt 
the Aristotelian logic of predication. The other 
logical theory is intimated but not fully de- 
veloped by such writers as Locke, Hume, Kant^ 
and William James who, though they some- 
times employ the subject-predicate formulation, 
tend to construct the unit of knowledge— the 
proposition or judgment— as a relation be- 
tween ideas or concepts. 

The fact that Kant places substance and ac- 
cident under the category of relation can be 
taken as exemplifying this tendency, as can 
Locke’s emphasis on the connection of, and 
agreement or disagreement between, our ideas. 
Nevertheless, these are at most intimations of 
the theory that the proposition is a relation of 
two or more terms, not the application of a 
predicate to a subject. As indicated in the chap- 
ter on Logic, the relational theory does not re- 
ceive an adequate exposition until the modern 
development of symbolic or mathematical logic, 
beginning with the writings of Boole, Jevons, 
and Venn, and culminating in such works as the 
'Principia Mathematica of Russell and White- 
head. 

In the Aristotelian logic, simple propositions 
consist of a subject and a predicate— what is be- 
ing talked about and what is said of it. The cop- 
ula “is” is the sign of predication; it also signi- 
fies an affirmation of the unity of subject and 
predicate. For example, in “Socrates is a man’* 
the predicate man is applied to the subject 
Socrates, and the unity of being Socrates and 
being a man is affirmed. All the terms of dis- 
course can be classified according to their char- 
acter as subjects and predicates; so, too, can 
propositions be classified by reference to the 
type of subject-term and the type of predicate-^ 
term which comprise them. The formal struc- 
ture not only of the proposition, but also of the 
syllogism, is determined by the order of sub- 
jects and predicates. “When one term is predi- 
cated of another,” Aristotle writes, “any term 
whicli is predicable of the predicate will also be 
prcdicablc of its subject.” 

According to the theory of the proposittosi 
as a relation of terms or of classes, predicadon 
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lepieseiits tneirely oi» type of rehtiofiship-^the 
membership of an individual in a class, or the 
indusion ^ ont class in another. Hiere are 
many other types of relation which, it is hdd, 
cannot be reduced to class-membership or 
class-inclusion; as^ for example, the relationship 
stated by the proposition “John hit James,” or 
the proposition “January comes before Febru- 
ary,” Propositions can be classified according to 
the number of terms involved in a single rela- 
tionship, or by reference to the type of relation 
which organizes them, whether it is symmetri- 
cal or asymmetrical, transitive or intransitive, 
reflexive or irreflexive. In this theory it is the 
character of the relationship, not the character 
of the terms, which is the fundamental element 
in logical analysis, and this determines the for- 
mal structure of inference as well as of proposi- 
tions. 

It has been claimed for each of these logical 
theories that it is the more general analysis and 
that it is able to reduce the formulations of the 
opposite theory to its own terms or subsume 
them as a special case. Certainly it is verbally 
possible to convert all predications into state- 
ments of relationship, or all relational state- 
ments into subject-predicate propositions. But 
this by itself does not seem to resolve the issue 
to the satisfaction of either theory; each side 
contends that Such reductions violate its funda- 
moital principles. Stated in its most drastic 
form, the unresolved question is whether there 
is one logic or two— or perhaps more. 

Within the tradition of Aristotelian logic, 
there are divergent schemes for classifying 
propositions or judgments. So far as the great 
books are concerned, this can be best illustrated 
by mentioning Kant’s departures in analysis. 

Aristotle distinguishes between simple and 
composite propositions, the former consisting 
of a single subject and predicate, the latter 
“compounded of several propositions.” For ex- 
iaiOple, since the two predicates in the proposi- 
tidn ^^This man is go^ and a shoemaker” do 
not form a unity, the sentence expresses a con- 
Jtiiiction of two simple propositions; “This man 
isgobd^’* and “Tliis man is a shoemaker.” Other 
types cf compound propositions are the bypo- 
and th^ disjunctive, e.g., “If Socrates is 
itiilIrSdcraras is mortal,” and ‘*Eitheraft men 


are mortal or no men ate . Kant 

these distinctions under the head of nrlatim. He 
calls the^ propositiem which is a “relation of the 
predicate to the subject, categorical” and he 
regards the hypothetical or disjunctive judg- 
ment (based on relations of cause and effect or 
of the parts of a whole) as concerned with prop- 
ositions “in relation to each other.” 

Aristotle classifies simple propositions by ref- 
erence to their quantity and quality. In regard 
to quantity he distinguishes between the uni- 
versal (e.g., “All men are mortal”) and the par- 
ticular (e.g., “Some men arc mortal”). To these 
he adds the indefinite proposition which leaves 
the quantityX^?/or semie) undetermined. Under 
the head of quantity, Kant makes a thr^fold 
division according to unity, plurality, and total- 
ity. He adds the singular proposition “Socrates 
is mortal” to Aristotle’s particular and univer- 
sal. The difference between the singular on ^he 
one hand, and the particular and the universal 
on the other, seems to be represented in Aristo- 
tle’s thought by the distinction between prop- 
ositions about an individual subject and prop- 
ositions about a universal subject. 

The quality of categorical propositions, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is either affirmative (i.ir., 
positive) or negative, e.g., “All men are mortal” 
and “Some men are not mortal.” To these two 
Kant adds a third type of judgment under the 
head of quality— ‘the infinite judgment which 
affirms a negative predicate of a subject, e.g., 
“The soul is non-mortal.” Though Aristotle 
recognizes the special character of a term like 
“non-mortal,” since it is both negative and 
indefinite, he does not seem to think that the 
use of such terms affects the quality of a prop- 
osition. 

Finally, Aristotle divides propositions ac- 
cording to whether they are simple assertions of 
fact or are assertions qualified by the notions of 
necessity or contingency (i.e., possibility). Ev- 
ery proposition, he says, “states that something 
either is or must be or may be the attribute of 
something else.” Hie distinction between the 
necessary and contingent modes of statement 
has come to be called a difference in “modal- 
ity,” and statements which have one or another 
modality are called “modal propositions.” 

It is sometimes' thought riiat the Aristotelian 
classification treats only necessary and contin^ 
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goatpmpOfiittoiiSi mik tiuor sevetdi €^po^es» 
as 0K^1 pti^ositkms, aod separates the aimpk 
or pure assertioii froni them as aoivmodal In 
contrast to this* ;Kant makes a threefdd divi^ 
Sion of judgments under the head of modality: 
the “problematical” (i.e„ the possible, what 
may be), the “assertoric” (r.e., the existent, 
what is), and the “apodictic” (i,e., the neces- 
sary, what must be). 

The classification of the types of judgment 
or proposition is usually preliminary in logical 
analysis to a consideration of their order and 
connection. 

The formal pattern of what is traditionally 
called “the square of opposition” is determined 
by the quality and quantity of the simple 
propositions which arc therein related as con- 
tradictory, contrary, and sub-contrary. Two 
propositions are contradictory if they are op- 
posite in both quality and quantity (e.g., “All 
men are mortal” is contradicted by “Some 
men arc not mortal”). Two universal proposi- 
tions are contrary if one is affirmative and the 
other negative (e.g., “All men are mortal” is 
contrary to “No men are mortal”); and an af- 
firmative and a negative particular proposition 
arc related as sub-contraries (e.g., “Some men 
arc mortal” and “Some men are not mortal”). 
The significance of these three basic relation- 
ships for the truth and falsity of the opposed 
propositions is discussed in the chapter on 
Opposition; and in the chapter on Necessity 
AND Contingency the special problems of op- 
position among modal propositions are ex- 
amined. 

Other than their opposition, the only formal 
relationship of propositions or judgments oc- 
curs in the structure of inference or reasoning. 
According to the traditional analysis, the impli- 
cation of one proposition by anothcr-rinsofar 
as that is determined by the form of each— is 
immediate inference. In contrast, the pattern 
of m^iated inference or reasoning always in- 
vdives at least three propositions, ordered not 
only with respect to the sequence from premis*; 
es to conclusion, but also by the relation of the 
premises to one another* These matters are dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Reasoning. 

With respect to their origin, status, or im- 
port, judgn^ts or propositions are subject to 


fiirther distinctiom m type. The eertainty or 
probabiUty with which propositions ase as- 
serted or judgments ate made is connected by 
some writers with the distinction between 
knowledge and opinion, by others with the 
difference between science and dialectic, and 
by others with thedifierence between knowing 
the relation of ideas and knowing matters erf 
fact or real existence. Propositions which ex" 
press certain knowledge are, furthermoie, di- 
vided by some analysts into those which are 
axiomatic, self-evident, or immediate and those 
which arc known only by mediated inference, 
reasoning, or demonstration, not by intuition 
or induction. The former arc also sometimes 
called “principles,” the latter “conclusions.” 

Locke's distinction between “trifling” and 
“inslructivc”propositions, like Kant's dis- 
tinction between “analytic” and “synthetic” 
judgments, is made in the general context of an 
examination of bow we learn or know. 

Trifling propositions, according to Locke; 
“are universal propositions which, though they 
be certainly true, yet they add no light to our 
understanding; bring no increase to our knowl- 
edge.” All “purely identical propositions” arc 
of this sort— propositions such as “body is 
body” or “a vacuum is a vacuum.” Such propo- 
sitions “teach nothing but what every one who 
is capable of discourse knows without being 
told, viz,, that the same term is the same term, 
and the same idea the same idea.” Tbey are all 
instances of the law of identity; or, as Locke ex- 
presses it, they are all “equivalent to this propo- 
sition, viz,, what is, w,” If the trifling proposi- 
tion, the analytical judgment, or what in our 
day is called a “tautology,” goes beyond the 
statement of an identity between subject and 
predicate, it goes no further than the explicat 
tion of a definition. It predicates, Locke says, 
“a part of the definition of the word defined,” 
as, for example, in the proposition “Lead b a 
metal.” 

Amilytical or explicative judgments, Kant 
says in the Prolegomena, “express notbingin the 
predicate but what has already been actually 
thought in the concept of the subject . • . When 
I say, 'all bodies are extended,' 1 have not aoh 
plified in the least my concept of body, but 
have only analyzed it • • • On the contrary, thb 
judgment, 'All bodies l»ve weight,* contains in 
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its predicate something not actually thought 
in the general concept of body; it amplifies 
my knowledge, by adding something to my 
concept, and must therefore be called syn- 
thetical.” 

For Locke not all axioms or self-evident 
propositions are trifling or tautological, for 
some go beyond statements of identity or the 
explication of definitions, as, for example, that 
the whole is greater than the part. Nor are they 
all useless. Some which Locke distinguishes 
from the rest by calling them “maxims,” arc of 
use, he maintains, “in the ordinary methods of 
teaching sciences as far as they are advanced, 
but of little or none in advancing them further. 
They are of use in disputes, for the silencing of 
obstinate wranglers, and bringing those con- 
tests to some conclusion.” 

Eor Kant there is a further division of judg- 
ments into the a posteriori and the a priori^ ac- 
cording as their truth is or is not grounded in 
the data of experience. The former arc empiri- 
cal in origin, the latter transcendental, that is, 
they have a foundation which transcends ex- 
perience. These two types of judgment express 
two corresponding types of knowledge— a 
priori knowledge by which Kant understands 
“not such as is independent of this or that kind 
of experience, but such as is absolutely so of all 
experience. Opposed to this is empirical knowl- 
edge, or that which is possible only a posteriori^ 
that is, through experience.” 

In Kant’s view, there is no problem about 
the truth of analytic judgments, for these have 
an a priori foundation in the principle of con- 
tradiction. (The contradictory of an analytic 
judgment is always self-contradictory.) Nor do 
synthetic judgments which are empirical or a 
posteriori raise any special difficulties. The cen- 
tral question in the theory of knowledge con- 
cerns the possibility and validity of synthetic 
judgments a priori. 

“If I go out of and beyond the conception A, 
in order to recc^nizc another, B, as connected 
with it, what foundation have I to rest on,” 
Kant aslcs, “whereby to render the synthesis 
possible? I have here no longer the advantage 
of looking out in the sphere of experience for 
what I want. Let us take, for example, the 
jpibposition, 'everything that happens has a 
' came.* In the conception of something that hap- 


penSi I indeed think an existence which a cer- 
tain time antecedes, and from this I can de- 
rive analytical judgments. But the conception 
of a cause lies quite outside the above concep- 
tion, and indicates something entirely different 
from 'that which happens,’ and is consequent- 
ly not contained in that conception. How then 
am I able to assert concerning the general con- 
ception— ‘that which happens’— something en- 
tirely different from that conception, and to 
recognize the conception of cause although not 
contained in it, yet as belonging to it, and even 
necessarily ? What is here the unknown X, upon 
which the understanding rests when it believes 
it has found, bdtsidc the conception A, a fc reign 
predicate B, which it nevertheless considers to 
be connected with it ?” It is the discoveryiand 
solution of this problem which Kant believes to 
be the signal contribution of his transcendei^tal 
logic of the judgment. \ 

It may be wondered whether this problem 
can be stated in terms other than those peculiar 
to Kant’s analytical vocabulary. Other writers 
admit that propositions which are particular 
and contingent have '‘existential import.” 
Their truth concerns real existences, and so 
whether they are true or not can and must be 
learned from experience. These are like Kant’s 
synthetic judgments a posteriori. Universal 
and necessary propositions, on the other hand, 
are sometimes interpreted as having no exis- 
tential significance. Instead of being read as 
asserting that anything exists, they are taken 
simply as statements of the relation between 
our own ideas. These, for Locke and Hume, 
are like Kant’s a priori analytic judgments. 

What remains is to discover a parallel for 
Kant’s synthetic judgments a priori. In terms 
other than Kant’s, the most likely parallel 
seems to be the universal and necessary propo- 
sition conceived as a statement about reality 
rather than about ret^ions in the realm of our 
own concepts. When universal propositions are 
so interpreted, two questions arise. How do we 
establish that the subjects of such propositions 
really exist? What is the ultimate ground for 
the truth of such propositions, the unlimited 
universality of which outruns experience ? In 
these two questions we find a problem which is 
at least analogous to Kant’s problem of the 
possibility of synthetic judgments a priori. 
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1. Judgment as an act or faculty of the mind: its contrast with the act of conception or 

with the faculties of understanding and reason 

2. The division of judgments in terms of the distinction between the theoretic and the 

practical 

3. The analysis of practical or moral judgments: judgments of good and evil, means and 

ends; categorical and hypothetical imperatives 

4. The distinction between the aesthetic and the teleological judgment 

5. The nature of theoretic judgments 

^a. The linguistic expression of judgments: sentences and propositions 

5^. The judgment as a predication: the classification of subjects and predicates 

5c, The judgment as relational; types of relation 

6. The division of theoretic judgments according to formal criteria 
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6 b. The division of judgments according to quality: positive, negative, and infinite 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he discussion of justice is the central 
theme in two dialogues of Plato— the 
Republic and the Gorgias. The dispute between 
Socrates and Thrasymachus in the one and be- 
tween Socrates and Callicles in the other is of 
such universal scope and fundamental character 
that it recurs again and again in the great 
books with little change except in the person- 
alities and vocabularies of the disputants. 

It is a conflict of such polar opposites that all 
other differences of opinion about justice be- 
came arguable only after one or the other of the 
two extreme positions is abandoned. It is the 
conflict between the exponents of might and 
the exponents of right— between those who 
think that might maizes right and that justice 
£r expediency, and those who think that power 
can be wrongly as well as rightly exercised and 
that justice, the measure of men and states, 
cannot be measured by utility. 

Though Plato gives us the first full-fashioned 
statement of this issue, he does not fashion it 
out of whole cloth. The issue runs through the 
fiibric of Greek life and thought in the age of 
the imperialistic city-states which played the 
game of power politics culminating in the Pel- 
oponnesian War. In his history of that war, 
lliucydides highlights the Melian episode by 
diamatically constructing a conversation be- 
tween the Athenian envoys and the representa- 
tives of Melos, a little island colony of Sparta 
which had refused to knuckle under to Athe- 
nian aggression. 

Recognizing the superior force of the aggres- 
sors, the Mclians enter the conference with a 
sense of its futility, for, as they point out, if 
they insist upon their rights and refuse to sub- 
mit, they can expect nothing from these nego- 
tiations except war and, in the end, slavery. The 
Athenians reply with a frankness that is seldom 
jbund in the d^lomatic exchanges of our own 


day, though in their real contentions the con- 
ferences which have preceded or followed the 
world wars of our century repeat what hap- 
pened, if not what was said, at Melos. 

The Ath<!nlans tell the Melians that they will 
not waste time with specious pretences ‘Wther 
of how we have a right to our empire . . . pr are 
now attacking you because of a wrong yoiihave 
done us.” Why make a long speech, they, say, 
which would not be believed? Instead \hty 
come directly to the point and put the matter 
simply or, as we now say, realistically. “You 
know as well as we do,” they tell the Melians, 
“that right, as the world goes, is only in ques- 
tion between equals in power, whereas the 
stronger do whatever they can and the weaker 
suffer whatever they must.” There is nothing 
left for the Melians except an appeal to expe- 
diency. “You debar us from talking about jus- 
tice and invite us to obey your interest,” they 
reply to the Athenians, before trying to per- 
suade them that their policy will end in disaster 
for Athens. 

The language of Thrasymachus in the Repub- 
lic resembles that of the Athenian envoys. “I 
proclaim,” he says, “that justice is nothing else 
than the interest of the stronger. . . . The differ- 
ent forms of government make laws dcmocrati- 
cal, aristocratical, tyrannical, with a view to 
their several interests; and these laws, which 
are made by them for their own interests, arc 
the justice which they deliver to their subjects, 
and him who transgresses them they punish as 
a breaker of the law, and unjust. And this is 
what I mean when I say that in all states there 
is the same principle of justice which is the in^ 
terest of the government; and as the govern- 
ment must be supposed to have power, the only 
reasonable conclusion is that everywhere there 
is one princifde of justice which is the interest 
of the stronger.” 
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The thesb seems to have two appUcatio^ 
For the stronger, it means ^t they have the 
right, as £ar as they ^ve the might, to exact 
frmn the weaker wliatever serves their interests. 
Their laws or demands cannot be unjust. They 
cannot do injustice. They can only fail to exert 
sufficient might to hold on to the power which 
can secure them, not from the charge of in- 
justice, but from reprisals by those whom they 
have oppressed or injured. 

The thesis also means, for the weaker, that 
they can only do injustice but not suffer it. In- 
justice on their part consists in disobeying the 
law of their rulers. Hence for them, too, justice 
is expediency, only now in the sense that they 
are likely to suffer if they try to follow their 
own interests rather than the interests of the 
stronger. 

This thesis appears to be repeated in some- 
what different language by Hobbes and Spi- 
noza. To men living in a purely natural condi- 
tion, the notions of justice and injustice do not 
apply. They apply only to men living in civil 
society. “Where there is no Commonwealth,” 
Hobbes writes, “there is nothing unjust. So that 
the nature of justice consists in the keeping of 
valid covenants; but the validity of covenants 
begins not but with the constitution of a civil 
power sufficient to compel men to keep them.” 
The breach of civil laws or covenants “may be 
called injustice, and the observance of them 
justice.” 

It is Spinoza’s opinion that “everything has 
by nature as much right as it has power to exist 
and operate.” It follows, therefore, that “in a 
natural state there is nothing which can be 
called just or unjust, but only in a civil state.” 
Here as before justice consists in obedience, in- 
justice in disobedience, to whatever laws the 
state has the power to enforce, the laws them- 
selves being formulated not by reference to 
justice, but to the interests of the state which 
must seek its own preservation and has the right 
to do so, so long as it has the power. 

Those who take, the opposite view agree that 
justice is political in the sense that the state, in 
organization and operation, is a work of justice. 
Wisdom is the vixtut of the rulers in the 
RcpuiliCf but justice is the organizing principle 
of Plato’s, ideal state. 
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Aristotle maintains that man is. a political 
animal, whereas other animals are merely gtt* 
garious. He cites the &ct that man alone has a 
power of speech able to communicate opinions 
about the expedient and the just. “Justice is the 
bond of men in states, for the administration of 
justice, which is the determination of what i$ 
just, is the principle of order in political so^ 
ciety.” Aristotle describes man “when sepa- 
rated from law and justice” as tlie worst of ani- 
mals. Augustine describes the state without jus- 
tice as “no better than a band of robber thieves.” 

Those who agree that political institutions 
involve justice are confronted by these alterna- 
tives: either the principle of justice is antecedent 
to the state, its constitution, covenants, and 
laws, or the determination of what is just and 
unjust is entirely relative to the constitution of 
a state, dependent upon its power, and conse- 
quent to its laws. 

When the second alternative is chosen, the 
proposition that justice is political is seriously 
qualified. It is merely political. There is no natu- 
ral justice, no justice apart from man-made 
laws, nothing that is just or unjust in the very 
nature of the case and without reference to civil 
institutioas. On this theory, only the individual 
who is subject to government can be judged 
just or unjust. The government itself cannot be 
so judged, nor can its constitution, its laws, or 
its acts; for, since these determine what is just 
and unjust, they cannot themselves be judged 
for their justice. 

The opposite answer conceives political jus- 
tice as a determination of natural justice. “Po- 
litical justice,” Aristotle remarks, “is partly 
natural and partly conventional or legal.” The 
fact that there is a sense in which just actioii on 
the part of a citizen consists in law-abiding con- 
duct, does not exclude another sense in which 
the laws themselves can be called just or unjust^ 
not only the laws, but the consti|;ution of the 
state itself. Though the justice of civil laws is 
partly relative to the constitution under which 
they are made and administered, there am some 
enactments which, since they violate natuiaj 
justice, cannot be justified under any constitu- 
tion. The constitution, moreover, cannot .be 
regarded as the ultimate standard of ju$tice;b)r 
those who compare the justice of diffcrent>^rsf 
of government or diverse qoi^itutioQS. 
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liidr ultiMb hidmue of )i^dc in 

ittt l»iman in^tatibns and acts^ as well ^ in tfte 
thairactets of men; is hot itsdf a mzti^mAdt 
standaird, but ratfaee a natural principle of jU!s- 
tice, hdkling for all men at all times every wfaem. 

Tna ISSUE joineo by these two theories of 
justice extends by implication intd many re- 
kited matters. The opposition, for example, be- 
tween those who affirm the reality of natural 
law as the source of legality in all civil regula- 
tions and those who derive the legality of 
positive laws from the will of the sovereign 
alone, is considered in the chapter bn Law, but 
its parallelism with the issue of natural and 
conventional justice should be noted here. 

Those who deny natural justice and natural 
law also tend to deny natural rights, which, un- 
like civil rights, are not conferred on the indi- 
vidual by the state, but are inherent in his hu- 
man personality. They are, according to the 
Declaration of Independence, ^'unalienable” in 
the sense that the state cannot rescind them* 
What the state docs not create, it cannot de- 
stroy. If a government transgresses natural 
rights, it negates its own reason for being, 
since it is "to secure these rights [that] govern^ 
mtents are instituted among men.” 

Tho^ who deny natural rights, among which 
the right to liberty is usually included, do not 
have a standard for judging when governments 
violate the rights and invade the liberties of 
men. When men arc thought to have no rights 
except those granted by their rulers, the abso- 
liiie power which the rulers exercise cannot be 
criticized as tyrannical or despotic. 

Considering the situation of men in what he 
cidls "a state of perfect freedom”— apart from 
government and civil institutions— I^ke says 
of this state of nature that it "has a law of na- 
ture to govern it, which obliges everyone; and 
rO^lsmi, which is that laW, teaches all mankind 
^hb will but consult it, that, being all equal 
and independent, no one ought to harm another 
MMs life, health, liberty, or j^cssiotts. . . . Ev- 
islets knmd to preserve himsdf, arid 
quit hisatatton wiBiully; so, by the like rea^ 
wifen his own preservation comes not in 
ecsripetition, ought be, as muth as he can, tb 
f>tbe7Vte ibe rest of mankind, and not, unless it 
justice on an offender, take <jt 


ii^ir l!he life, or vWkt to iJie'pitae^a* 
tion of the life,' liberty, health; llriib; or 
goods of anotber.”' Sihefe this law of naftirc, arid 
its implied Jnihciple eff just' dealing fetwet^n 
men, is not aboliffied wheii men associate in' the 
common life of a civil society, natural justice 
and natural rights remain, according to Locke 
and others, to limit the powers of government 
and to measure the justice of its laws. 

The principle of natural justice is sometimes 
not accompanied by a doctrine of natural law 
and naturaL rights, as for example in Greek 
thought. Their connection first seems to occur 
in Roman jurisprudence and mediaeval theory. 
Not all the opponents of natural justice ajvoid 
the use of the words “natural law” and "lUtu- 
tal rights.” Using these words in a different 
sense, Hobbes, for example, speaks of men liv- 
ing under natural law in a state of nature, which 
is “a condition of war of cVery one agai^t 
every one,” and "in such condition every man 
has a right to everything, even to another’s 
body.” Only when men abandon this unlimited 
right in order to form a commonwealth, do 
they acquire in recompense certain civil rights 
or, as Hobbes says, "proprieties.” Then, and 
only then, can there be any meaning to justice, 
conceived according to the ancient maxim which 
Hobbes accepts, that justice is "the constant 
will to render to each man what is his due.” 

Both Spinoza and Hume make the same 
point. Where there is no recognized title to 
property, or legally established right, there can 
be no justice— no respecting of what is a man^s 
own or giving him what belongs to him. The 
difference between Locke and these others seem^ 
to lie in his conception oi property as the natuiral 
right which a man has to the preservation of his 
life, liberty, and estate. There can be justice, 
therefore, between men in a state of nature, for 
even then each has some property that the 
Others are bound to respect. 

The meaning of natural jiistfce <^n be ex- 
amined apart from these different intcrpieta- 
tions of tl^ so-called "state' df nature.” Those 
Who, like' Aristotle arid ' AqriiOaSi 'do not cdil'^ 
ceive the ojnjgih of political society as a trariri^ 
don from the "state' of nature” xlo, n<^erthc- 
lek; aj^pcal liaa principle 6f natural justfee* For 
Aquinas, this principle seemS ^O benii integral 



ptrt oE the oatmUlaiwL Sdmetifl^ sts^ 
mcHt .aC tl^ first precept of :^ iiatiual kw k 
VSeek tibd good; avoid ^eviL*’ Sometiai^ it is 
‘"Do good todtheiSk infure no one, and render, 
to every maa tais own.’’ In this second formula- 
tion, the natural law seems to be identical with 
the precept of justice. TTie essential content c£ 
this precept seems to be present— separate from 
any doctrine of natural law— in Aristotle’s 
analysis of the nature of justice both as a virtue 
and as a quality of human acts. . 

“The just,” Aristotle says, “is the lawful and 
the fair.” What he means by the word “kwful” 
in this context does not seem to be simply the 
law-abiding, in the sense of conforming to the 
actual laws of a particular society. He thinks of 
law as aiming “at the common advantage. . . . 
We, call those acts just,” he writes, “that tend 
to produce and preserve happiness and its com- 
ponents for the political society.” Lawful (or 
just) actions thus are those which are for the 
common good or the good of others; unlawful 
(or unjust) actions, those which do injury to 
others or despoil the society. 

It is in this sense of justice that both Plato 
and Aristotle lay down the primary criterion 
for differentiating between good and bad gov- 
ernments. Those which are lawful and serve 
the common good are just; those which are 
lawless and serve the private interests of the 
rulers arc unjust. This meaning of justice ap- 
plies as readily to all citizens— to all members 
of a society— as it docs to those who have the 
special duties or occupy the* special offices of 
government. 

Whether it is stated in terms of the good of 
other individuak or Jn terms of the common 
good of a community (domestic or political), 
this understanding of justice seems to consider 
the actions, of a man as they affect the weUr 
being, not himself, but of others, “Justice, 
alone of the virtues, ’‘ says Aristotle, “is thought 
to be "another’s good,’ because it is related to 
our neighbor.” Concerned with what is due 
anothesi justice involves the clement of duty^ 
or oMigation. "^To each one,” Aquinas writeiBi 
"‘kdue what is his own,” and “it evidently pei> 
tainistto justice,” he adds, “that a man give 
another 4ue/’ That is why "^justice alone* ^ 

implies the notion of duty*” Do^ 
or not injuring them,, when 
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untkjrtrikenas^ mamr 

fiartfaer than to c&clkTgh the Wlfich dteik 
man owes every other. . ^ ( ^ 

In cons^ence, adiffeience oftspiribnarbea 
concerning the adequacy of Justice to estabitrii 
the peace and harmony of a society. Some wrih*. 
ers, like Kant, seem to think that if perfect Jiisr< 
tice obtained, a multitude of individual wiUs^ 
would be perfectly harmonized in free action. 
Others, like Aquinas, think justice nccessary^^ 
but insufficient precisely because it is a matter 
of duty and debt. “Peace,” he writes, “is the: 
m)r^ of justice indirectly, in so far as justice re- 
moves the obstacles to peace; but it is the wor\ 
of charity directly, since charity, according to 
its very nature, causes peace; for love is a umtwe^ 
foTcey The bonds of love and friendship unite 
men where justice merely governs their inter-, 
action. What men do for one another out of the. 
generosity of love far exceeds the commands 
justice. That is why mercy and charity are 
called upon to qualify justice or even to set it 
aside. “Earthly power,” Portia declares in the 
Merchant of Venice^ “doth then show likest 
God’s when mercy seasons justice.” 

The precept “to render unto others what is 
their due” is read in a different light when the 
other aspect of justice, is considered. When the> 
just is conceived as the fair, the kirness which 
is due ourselves or others applies, not to benefit 
and injury generally, but to the exchange and< 
distribution of goods or burdens. What is the 
principle of a fair exchange or a fair distribu-^ 
tion? Aristotle’s answer to this question is m 
terms of equality. 

In the transactions of commerce, fairness, 
seems to require the exchange of things equiva^ 
lent in value. The rule of an eye for an eye^ a 
tooth for a tooth, is another expression of the: 
principle of equality as the criterion of a fiik 
penalty or a just compensation. If honors oirj^ 
wards are to be distributed, equak should In;' 
fairness be treated equally, and those who ait 
unequal in merit should receive unequal shares*^ 
For all to share alike is not a just distribuGinriof. 
ckserts if all do not deserve alike... ^"Awaadst 
should be "according to merits’ ” Asktolfe, 
writes. He claims that “all men agteef’ wkh.. 
this* "Hhougb they do qnt aU ipecffy 
soft merit, imt desnociritt kMfy ilt iMtt. 
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the status of fceeman^ supporters of digarchy 
widi iveaith or with noble birth, and supporten 
of aristocracy with excellence.” The unequal 
treatment o£ unequals, however, still derives 
its fairness from the principle of equality, for 
there is an equivalence of ratios in the proper* 
tion of giving more to the more deserving and 
less to the less. 

Aristotle employs the distinction between 
these modes of equality— arithmetic and geo- 
metric, or simple and proportional, equality — 
to define the difference between fairness in ex- 
change and fairness in distribution. The one is 
the type of justice which is traditionally called 
“commutative,” “corrective,” or “remedial,” 
the other “distributive.” 

The type of justice “which plays a rectifying 
part in transactions between man and man,” 
Aristptlc further divides into two kinds. “Of 
transactions,” he writes, “(i) some are volun- 
tary and (2) others involuntary— voluntary such 
transactions as sale, purchase, loan for consump- 
tion, pledging, loan for use, depositing, letting 
. . . while of the involuntary (a) some arc clan- 
destine, such as theft, adultery, poisoning, pro- 
curing, enticement of slaves, assassination, false 
witness, and (b) others are violent, such as as- 
sault, imprisonment, murder, robbery with vio- 
lence, mutilation, abuse, insult.” The sphere 
which Aristotle assigns to commutative or cor- 
rective justice thus appears to cover both crim- 
inal acts and civil injuries. But, as applied to 
civil injuries, the principle of fiiirness in ex- 
change usually involves a payment for dam- 
ages, restitution, or compensation in kind; 
whereas the principle of commutative justice 
as applied to criminal wrongdoing usually calls 
for a punishment somehow equalized in se- 
verity to the gravity <rf the offense. This last is 
the principle of the lex an eye for an 

eye, a life for a life. The problems of justice 
whidh it raises are considered in the chapter on 
Punishment* 

JoSTtOs IS SOMETIMES divided into economic 
and political according as, on the one hand, fair- 
ness or equalization concerns the kind of goods 
which originate with the expenditure of labor, 
oh die other lumd, it involves the status 
of^tnen in the state. The difference between 
modes dfjiHtice seems to be largely 


dependent upon the kmd of transaction to 
which the principle of justice is applied. The 
forms of justice— the two modes of equality 
or fairness— appear to remain the same. The 
special problems of economic justice are more 
folly examined in the chapters on Labor and 
Wealth, as the special problems of political 
justice are treated in greater detail in all the 
chapters dealing with the state, government, 
and the several forms of government. Here we 
shall consider only the generalities, and es- 
pecially those which touch the main issues in 
the theory of justice. 

Though Karl Marx does not engage in the 
controversy dvfcr natural justice, he seems to 
take the side which looks upon justice as a uni- 
versal standard that does not derive from, put 
rather measures, human institutions. Some- 
thing like ‘from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs*— or, in anothW 
variant of the maxim, ‘to each according to his 
deserts* — seems to be for Marx the maxim of a 
just economy, stated without argument as if a 
principle self-evident in the very nature of the 
case. So, too, in his consideration of the exploi- 
tation of labor in its various historic forms-^ 
chattel slavery, feudal serfdom or agrarian pc- 
onage, and what he calls “wage slavery” under 
industrial capitalism — Marx assumes that a 
clear and unquestionable principle of justice is 
being violated when the goods produced by the 
labor of one man enrich another dispropor- 
tionately to that other’s contribution or desert. 
Such basic words in Capital as “expropriation,” 
“exploitation,” and “unearned increment” 
seem never to be simply terms of description, 
but of evaluation. Each implies a specific in- 
justice. 

The labor theory of value, the origin of which 
he attributes to Adam Smith, Marx conceives 
as solving a problem in justice which Aristotle 
stated but did not solved. He refers to the chap- 
ter in the book on justice in Aristotle’s Ethics^ 
in which Aristotle discusses money as a medium 
to facilitate the exchange of commodities. 
Money permits so many units of one commod- 
ity to be equated with so many units of another. 
But the problem is how to determine equiva- 
lents in the exchange of unlike things, appar- 
ently incommensurable in value. How caft'the 
value of a house be commensurated with the 
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value of a bed, so that an equality in value can 
te set up between a house and a certain number 
of beds? Abstracting entirely from consideia- 
tions of supply and demand, the determination 
of a just exchange or a fair price requires an 
equation of comparable quantities. 

Aristotle tells us, Marx points out, why he 
found the problem insoluble. **It was the ab- 
sence of any concept of value. What is that 
equal something, that common substance, which 
admits of the value of beds being expressed by 
a house? Such a thing, in truth, cannot exist, 
says Aristotle. And why not ? Compared with 
beds, the house does represent something equal 
to them, in so far as it represents what is really 
equal, both in the beds and the house. And that 
is— human labor, . . . The brilliancy of Aris- 
totle’s genius is shown by this alone, that he 
discovered, in the expression of the value of 
commodities, a relation of equality. The pecu- 
liar conditions of the society in which he lived 
alone prevented him from discovering what, 
‘in truth,’ was at the bottom of this equality.” 

We cannot help noting the character of the 
labor theory of value as an analysis not only of 
justice in exchange, but also of just compensa- 
tion to labor for its productivity. The principle 
of justice here employed seems to be the same 
as that underlying the mediaeval condemnation 
of interest as unjust or usurious, or the later 
effort to discriminate between just and unjust 
interest rates. The principle even seems to be 
implicitly involved in Adam Smith’s distinction 
between real or natural price and the market 
price which fluctuates with variations in supply 
and demand. 

When the economic problem is one of dis- 
tribution rather than exchange, another stand- 
ard of fairness— the proportional equality of 
distributive justice — ^comes relevant. 

The assumption of a primitive possession of 
all things in common, especially land and its re- 
sources, is the background against which such 
thinkers as Aquinas and Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau, Montesquieu and Hegel, AdamSmith 
and Karl Marx consider the origin or justifica- 
tion of private property. Insi^ar as the question 
is one of justification, rather than of actual his- 
toric origin, the division of common holdings 
into privatdy held shares is a matter of justice 
in distrilMition. In the opinion of many, a just 
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distribution would recognize that labor sH&m 
entitles a man to claim possession of the raw 
materials improved by his work and of the fin- 
ished products of that work. 

The other face of the problem assumes an ex- 
isting inequitable distribution. It is then asked 
how this can be rectified by some method of re- 
distributing wealth more justly; or it is pro- 
posed that the whole system of private property 
be reformed in the direction of public owner- 
ship of the means of production, as the basis for 
a just distribution of the fruits of human pro- 
ductivity. 

The connection which has become evident 
between justice and both liberty and equality 
does not imply that these three basic notions 
arc simply coordinate with one another. On the 
contrary, equality seems to be the root of jus- 
tice, at least insofar as it is identified with &ir- 
ness in exchange or distribution; and justice in 
turn seems to be the foundation, not the conse- 
quence of liberty. 

The condemnation of slavery confirms this 
observation. If slavery were not unjust, the 
slave would have no right to be free. TTie injus- 
tice of treating a man as a chattel ultimately 
rests on the equality between him and his mas- 
ter as human beings. His right to the same lib- 
erty which his master enjoys stems from that 
equality. The justice of equal treatment for 
equals recognizes that right and sets him free. 
Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery is based on 
a supposition of natural inequality which is 
thought to justify the enslavement of some 
men and the freedom of others. Whenever 
slavery is justified or a criminal is justly im- 
prisoned, neither the slave nor the criminal is 
regarded as deprived of any liberty to which he 
has a right. 

It would seem to follow that if a man is justly 
treated, he has all the liberty which he d^ 
serves. From the opposite angle, Mill argues 
that a man is entitled to all the liberty that be 
can use justly, that is, use without injuring his 
fellow man or the common good. More liberty 
than this would be license. When one man en- 
croaches on the rights of others, or inflicts cm 
them ”any loss or damage not justified by bis 
own rights,” he is overstepping the boundst)f 
liberty and is, according to Mill, a£t.objto 
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«: The vanofas tdlaticms of liberty to josdce^ 
and of both to law, are considered in the chap* 
ten on Liberty and Law. All the writers who 
snake the distinction between government by 
law and government by men fundamental in 
their political theory also plainly express a 
preference for the former on grounds both of 
justice and liberty. 

Absolute government, which violates the 
equality of men, unjustly subjects them, even 
when it docs not through tyranny enslave them. 
The benevolence of the despot ruling for the 
conimon good has one aspect of justice, but 
there are other aspects of political justice which 
can be achieved, as Mill points out, only if **des'* 
potism consents not to be despotism . . i and 
allows the general business of government to go 
on as if the people really governed themselves.** 
The greater Justice of constitutional goverm 
ment consists in its granting to men who de* 
serve the equal freedom of equals, the equality 
of citizenship— an equality under the law which 
levels those citizens who happen to hold publk 
office with those in private life. 

; The major controversy over the several forms 
of constitutional government turns on a third 
point of justice. The defenders of democracy 
and diigarchy each contend that, equalities or 
inequalities in birth or wealth justify a broader 
or a narrower franchise. It is Mill again who in- 
dsts that nothing less than universal suffrage 
provides a just distribution of the political star 
tos of citizenship, and that **it is a personal fo* 
justice to withhold from anyone, unless for the 
prevention of greater evils, the ordinary privi- 
lege^of having his voice reckoned in the dispos* 
al. of affairs in which he has the same interest 
as other people,*’ 

, , Of the three points of justice which seem to 
ire involved in die comparison of forms of gov* 
eminent, only the first (concerned with whether 
p^tkaL power is exercised for the commdn 
or the nifer’s private interests) is not rec- 
Ojgifiizsable as a tnatter of distributive jusdee. 
Yerevan here the requirement that the ruler 
jdioaid ! treat the ruled as epds rather than as 
derives from afondamental equality b6r 
aufer and ruled. The injustkie of tys^ 
m dris equaiiQr*.^ 


sid^ced,. It is related: to>all^the ibregmrig consid* 
erattons tff .econoodc and i polktcal justk^^ <s£ 
just constitutions, just laws, and just acts. It is 
that meaning of justice in which a man is said 
to be just— to possess a just will, to be just in 
character, to have the virtue of justice. Here 
difference in theory reflects the? difference be- 
tween those moralists for whom virtue is the 
basic conception, and those who, like Kant, 
emphasize duty or who, like Mill, reduce the 
propensity for justice to a moral sentiment. 
But even among those who treat justice as a 
virtue, there soems to be a profound difference 
in analysis. I 

For Aristotle, the virtue of justice, like other 
moral virtues, is a habit of conduct. It differs 
from courage and temperance in that it Us a 
habit of action, not of the. passions. It is not a 
rationally moderated tendency of the emotions 
with regard to things pleasant and painful. It is 
that settled inclination of the will “in virtue of 
which the just man is said to be a doer, by 
choice, of that which is just, and one who will 
distribute either between himself and another 
or between two others not so as to give more pf 
what is desirable to himself and less to his neigh- 
bor (and conversely with what is harmful), but 
so as to give what is equal in accordance with 
proportion.** 

Another difference between justice and the 
other moral virtues is that courageous and tem- 
perate acts are performed only by courageous 
and temperate men, whereas an act which is 
outwardly just can be done by an unjust man 
as well as by a just one. 

Fair dealing in dhe exchange or distribution 
of goods, determined by objective relatiocis of 
equality, is the substance of justice as a special 
virtue; but there is in addition what Aristotle 
calls “genenir* as opposed to “speckr* justice. 
Aristotle calls the ^neral virtue of justice 
“complete virtue,” because ‘'he who possesses it 
can exercise jiis virtue not only in hi^elf but 
towards his neighbor also.” It embraces aU the 
moral virtues insofar as their acts are^diitoted 
tO'thegoodi^Qthcrsb 

‘‘jfusrice in this; senSc,” he goes on to^say, “is 
nota^t of ^virtue; but virtiire entity”; wihere^ 
special josricerrrtkc justice (ffidistiibutipns and 
CKchangcs-ns nimly a part of 





meiely one particular virtue. Yet special jus- 
tice, no less than geinefal justice, is a Social vir- 
tue. The difference between the way each di- 
rects actions toward the good of others seems to 
l)e like the difference between the lawful and 
the fair, or the difference between the common 
good of society as a whole and the good of other 
individuals. 

The thoroughly social conception of justice 
in Aristotle may have some parallel in the mean- 
ing of justice in Plato’s Gorgtas (where the 
question is whether it is better to suffer than to 
do injustice), but the definition of justice as a 
virtue in the Republic does not express or de- 
velop the social reference. In the state as in the 
soul, justice is a fitting disposition or harmoni- 
ous order— of the several classes of men in the 
state, of the several virtues in the soul. The 
just state is not described as acting justly to- 
ward other states, nor is the just man pictured 
as a doer of good deeds. Rather the picture of 
the soul in which justice resides is one of in- 
terior peace or spiritual health— the well-being 
of happiness. 

“Justice,” Socrates declares, is concerned 
“not with the outward man, but with the in- 
ward, which is the true self and concernment of 
man: for the just man docs not permit the sev- 
eral elements within him to interfere with one 


another, or any of them to do the work of otii^ 
ers^he sets in drdcr his own inner lifei 
his own master and his own law, and at peace 
with himself.’^ His is “one entirely temperate 
and perfectly adjusted nature,” 

Thb conception of justice bears a certiiin re- 
semblance to what the Christian thet^gians 
mean by “original justice.” The perfect dis- 
position of Adam’s soul in a state of supernatu- 
ral grace consisted, according to Aquinas, in 
“his reason being subject to God, the lower 
powers to reason, and the body to the soul— 
the first subjection being the cause of both the 
second and the third, since while reason was 
subject to God, the lower powers remained sub- 
ject to reason.” The justice of man’s obedience 
to God seems to be inseparable from the injus- 
tice internal to his own members. 

The way in which justice is discussed in the 
Gorgias may similarly be inseparable from the 
way it is defined in the Republic. Certainly Cal- 
licles will never understand why it is always 
better to suffer injustice than to do it^ unless 
Socrates succeeds in explaining to him that the 
man who is wtonged suffers injury in body or in 
external things, while the man who does wrong 
injures his own soul by destroying what, to Soc- 
rates, is its greatest good— that equable temper 
from which all fitting actions flow. 
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261c-262a 
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Atlantis, 207c>209d 
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242a-245a; bk x [ 144 - 156 ] 277b; [ 182 - 196 ] 
278b; [ 867 - 936 ] 293b>294b / Samson Ago- 
nistes [ 871 - 902 ] 358b>359a; [ 1010 - 1060 ] 361b- 
362b 
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36 Swift: Gulliver , part i, 29b 

36 Sierne; Tristram Shandy, 410a-411a 

37 Fiblding: Tom Jones, 100b-102a; lOSc-llOc; 
126d'127b; 136a'C; 217d>219c; 235bM238d; 
283c>d; 310b'313b; 359b'362e 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiit, 
187d'188c; bk xxvi, 216a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 3S7a-b; 36Sa-b / 
Political Economy, 367a-368c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 82b-86d passim 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 404d; 418c-422d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 305d 306b; 316d'319d ' 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 160a'b; 247c-d; 301d- 
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46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part irt, par 171 
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19; 6:30-31; ii:x; 14:31; 16:11; 20:10; 21:6- 
7; 22:16,22-23; 23:10-11; 28:8,24; 30:8-9 / 
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630a>b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 87a'b; bk vi, 
201d'202c; bk vii, 245b 

7 Plato: Republic, bk i, 297a-'C; bk ii, 316a> 
319b; BK xxi-iv, 340C'343a; bk v, 364C'365d 
/ Laws, BK V 686d<697a passim; bk viii, 
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tion, CH 12 557b-558a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk viix, sect 33 288 a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 36 a- 37 b / Sohn, 58 d- 
70 c / Poplkola-Solon, 87 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 21 , 
A 1 124b'125b;.Q 98 , a 1 , rep 3 516d'517c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xi 15a'16b 
passim 
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424 a 
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33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 91a-94a 
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36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154 b- 155 b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 19a-d; 
23a-25a; 29c; bk xiii 96a-102a,c; bk xviii, 
128b; bk XX, 146b-d; bk xxxii, 199b'200a,c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348b; 354a'355b; 
360b-361a; 365b'366a / Political Economy, 
377b'385a,c / Social Contract, bk hi 415b- 
417c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 26 b' 23b 

passim, esp 21a'c; 27b'37b esp 33c ; ^k v, 
309a'311c ^ 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 22c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 86d'87c \ 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 443b'd; 446a'b ' 

43 Constitution of the U.S,: article i, sect 2 
[17-29] lib; sect 9 [273-275] 13d; article 
VI [578-582] 16d; amendments, v [645-648] 
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ber 79, 233c'd 

43 Mill: Liberty, 322c'd / Representative Govern- 
ment, 335a'b; 366C'367a / Utilitarianism, 
470c'471b passim; 472d'473c 

44 Johnson, 125b'C 
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24C'25a; partiii, par 241 76d'77a; additions, 
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part iv, 353 b-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 292a-297a 

50 Marx: Capital la'383d esp 19C'25d, 37d- 
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52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
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23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 94d'95a; part ii, 
124d-125d; 156b-157a 
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29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 391b-d 
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33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 91a-94a; 97b-98b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v 30b*36a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154b-155b 
36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 310a-311b 

38 Montesqitieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 19a-21d 
passim; 23a-25a; 29c; bk xxvi, 221 c- 222 b 
38 Rousseau : Inequality, 353a; 360b'361a; 362d' 
363a, c / Political Economy, 375b-d; 377b- 
385a, c / Social Contract, bk hi, 415b-417c 
89 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 27b-37b csp 
33c; 52b-62a esp S2b-c; bk iv, 22Sd-228a; 
239c-240a; bk v, 309a-311c 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 22 b-c; 127a-c; 

2Sld'255d passim; 501b-502b 
*41 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 86d-89d 
42 Kant: Science of Right, 403a-4l0d; 411c- 
415d; 422b,d-425b; 426b-428a; 431a-432c; 
441d-443d; 446a-b 
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43 Constitution op the U.S.: amendment v 
17b-c; XXV, sect i 18d 

43 Federalist: number 35-^6 ll2a-117d pas- 
sim; number 73, 218d-219b; number 79* 
233c-d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 309a-c; 322c-d / Representative 
Government, 335a'b; 366c-367a / Utilitarian* 
ism, 467b; 472d-473a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 125b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 46 
23d-24a: par 49 24c-25a; par 64 28c-d; par 68 
29d-30a; part hi, par 237 76c; par 241 
76d-77a; par 244-245 77c-d; additions, 27 
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/ Philosophy of History, part h, 275b-276a; 
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XU, 92d-93c; bx xxi, 169a'170b} bk xxh, 
175d^l76a] 184b-187a,c 

39 Smith: Weakh of Nations, bk i, 37b>41d; 
BK ii^ 140b; 154c-155a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 498c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 90d'91a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 424a-42Sb 
44 Boswell: / oA«^o«, 304b-c; 409a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 353b>c 
SO Marx: Capital, 77c-78b; 252b; 293a-d [fn i]; 

371C.372C 

9. Political justice: justice in government 
6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 23b'd 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 396c-d 

7 Plato: Crito 213a'219a,c / Republic 295a- 
441a, c esp bk iii-iv, 340c-343a, bk iv, 348d- 
350a / Laws, bk hi, 670c-671a; 672c'676c; 
bk VI, 699d-700b; bk xn, 795a-797c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch i 11129^14-19] 
377a; ch 2 [ii 3 o'»i 7 - 29 ] 378a-b; ch 6 
[ii 34 * 24 ]-cH 7 [ 1135 * 14 ] 382a'383a / Politics, 
BK I, CH 2 [ 1253 * 8 - 18 ] 446b-c; [ 1253 * 29 - 39 ] 
446d; bk III, CH 6 475d-476c esp [ 1279 * 17 - 22 ] 
476c; CH 9 477c-478d; ch 12-13 480c-483a / 
Athenian Constitution, ch 12 557b-558a 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 14 254b-c 
14 Plutarch; Lycurgus, 46c-47a 
18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, ch 21 142d- 
143a; bk ii, ch 21 161b-162d; bk iv, ch 4 
190d; bk xix, ch 21 S24a'S25a; ch 24 
528b-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 96, 
A 4 233a-d; q xoo, a 2, ans 252b'253a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 86b; 91a-b; part 
II, 132a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, schol 2 
435b-436a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ix 53c-54d; 
ch XI 55b-58b; ch xni-xiv 59b-64c; ch xv, 
sect 171 65a-b; ch xvi-xix 65d'81d passim 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 28a'b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 353b-362b passim / 
Political Economy j67a-385a,c passim / Social 
Contract 387a-439d passim 

39 Smith; Wealth of Nations, bx v, 309a-311c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 433c-434d; 43Sc'437c; 
438d-439a 

43 Pederaust: number 10, 50d-51a; number 
51, 164c-d 

^MiLLi Rffpresenioihfe Government, 369d-370a 
/ Utilitarianism, 464d-476a,c passim 

Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
210-228 69d-75b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [ 4772 - 4811 ] 118b- 
119b 

' 50"Maiix*EngEls: Corntnttnist Man^sto, 428d- 
4290 


7 Plato: Gorgks, 271b-275d / Republic 29$a^ 
441a, c esp bk U^tv 310c-356a / Theaetetus^ 
S28b-c; 531a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 7 382o-383ii / ^ 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 13 [r 373 '*M 8 ] 6l7e*d$ 
CH 15 [ 1375 * 25 -^ 25 ] 619d-620b 
18 Augustine; Confessions, bk hi, par 13^15 
16c-17b; par 17 17d-18a / City of God^ bk ii, 
CH 21 161b-162d; bk xix, ch 21 524a-5i5a,' 
CH 24 528b-c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 91 , 
a 3 , ANS 209d-210c; q 95 , aa 2-4 227c-230c 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 86 b; 91a-b; part 
II, 131a-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 281a-283c 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37 , schOl % 
435b'436a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 291-338 225a-233a 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii, sect 7-13 
26c-28b; ch ix 53c-54d; ch xi 55b-58b 
38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Laws; bk l, le-d;3b^ 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 333a-d; 362d-363a,c 
/ Political Economy, 368d-369b; 370b^d / 
Social Contract, bk i, 393b-c; bk h, 396d- 
398b; 399b-400c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 397a-o 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 430a-431a; 435a<'b; 
448b-d; 450a-b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 465d-466b ,,, 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par aict 

228 69d-75b esp par 217 72b-c / Philosophy of 
History, part 11 , 272a'd 

9b. Justice as the moral principle of political 
organization: the bond of men in states 
5 Sophocles : Antigone [ 332 - 372 ] 134a-b 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [ 304 - 313 ] 261a/i^^<« 
nictan Maidens [ 528 - 558 ] 382c-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vii, 225d^226b 

7 Plato; Protagoras, 43d-45b / Crito 213a* 
219a, c / Republic, bk i, 308b-309b; isK tv, 
346a'350a / Statesman, 598b'604b / Laws, 
BK xii, 786b-d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 6 [it34^4>i5] 
382a-c; bk viii, ch 1 [ 1155 * 22 - 28 ] 4p6d; CH 9 
411d'412c; ch ii 413b-d; bk ix, cit 6 430c- 
421a esp [ 1167 ^ 5 - 15 ] 420d-421a / PoUtm, 
BK I, ch 2 [ 1253 * 8 - 18 ] 446b-c; [i353*29-;39] 
446d; bk hi, ch 9 477c-478d esp [1280^31] 
477c-d; ch 12 [i 282 '»i 5 - 2 o] 480c? { 4283 * . 
i8-2o]481b; ch 13 11283 * 37 - 40 ] 481cUityjEi, 
chi4[i332**27-32]537c , 

14 Plutarch: Numa PompiUus, 59di60b^ / 
Lycurgus-Numa, 61b,d-62c / Dhn, 784d« 
785a ; . , 

18 Augustine r Ciy of God, bk 11, 0^ itt I<S|» 
162d? BK IV, CH 4 190d; bk xix, CB 21 58^- , 
525a; CH 23 - 24 , 528a-c 
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{9n PoUtkal Justice: Jtrstic€ hf gwemmen$^ 9 A /«f- 
Hct as the moral prmc^ho/politicalorgan- 
izathn: the hand of men in states,) 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part i-n, q 
loo, A 2 f ANS 252b>253a; q 105 ^ a 2 , ans 309d- 
316a 

21 Dantjb: Divine Comedy, paradise, xviii [ 52 ]- 
XX { 148 ] 134a>138b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 91a'92b 
27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act i, 
sc HI [ 98 - 124 ] 109a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, xv-xvi 
448c-d 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3a / Civil Government, 
CH II, SECT 13 28a-’b; ch vii, sect 90-94 
44d-46c; ch xi, sect 135-139 S5d-58a; ch 
XIX, sect 219 75b>c / Human Understanding, 
BK I, ch 11 , sect 2 104a-b 
38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 369a>b / 
Social Contract, bk 11 , 396d>398b 
43 Federalist: number 31 , 164c-d 
43 Mill: Liberty, 302d-303a / Representative 
Government, 422b / Utilitarianism, 
464d-476a,c passim, csp 470a-471b, 473d- 
474b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 141 
139c; 155 142a-b; 160 142d'143a / Philosophy 
of History, part ii, 272a-d; part iv, 321a; 
334b-c 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 685c'686c / Civili- 
zation and Us Discontents, 780b- 781 a 

The criteria of justice in various forms of 
government and diverse constitutions 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 107c-108c 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
396c-d 

7 Plato: Republic, bk viii 401d-416a / States- 
man, 598b-604b / Laws, bk 111 , 670c-671a; 
672c-676c; bk iv, 681d'682c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 3 [i 13 1 * 24 - 29 ] 
378d; CH 7 [i 134 *^ 36 - 1 135 '* 4 ] 382d'383c; bk 
VIII, CH II 413b-d / Politics, bk hi, ch 6 475d- 
476c csp [ 1279 * 17 - 22 ] 476c; ch 9-13 477c- 
483a; ch 15-17 484b-487a; bk iv, ch i 
[ 1289 * 13 - 20 ] 488a; bk v, ch i [ 1301 * 25 - 39 ] 
502^; ch 9 [ 1310 * 25 - 36 ] 512c; bk vi, ch 2 
520d-521bcsp [ 1317 * 40 -^ 16 ] 520d, [ 1318 * 4 - 10 ] 
521b; ch 3 521c-522a; bk vii, ch 14 537b- 
538d csp [i333'*5'’*334*io] 538b-d 
14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 46c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 95 , 
A 4» ANS 229b-230c; q ioo, a 2 , ans 252b-253a; 
q io 5 „ a I 307d-309d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, 12b- 
13c; BK VI, 33a-35a 

3$ Rousseau; PoUtkal Economy, 369a-d / Social 
Contract, bk 11 , 405a-406a 
4<1 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 616d^6174 passim 
41 Gibbon: Define and FaU, 94c-95c; 403b; 
37Sd-577b 


42 Kant: Science of R^ht, 450a-d ^ « 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 343 b- 344 d; 
350b-355b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 271d- 
272d 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 428d- 
429c 


9d, The relation of ruler and ruled: the justice 
of the prince or statesman and of the 
subject or citizen 


Old Testament: Exodus, 22:28 / I Samuel, 
8:10-20— (D) / Kings, 8:10-20 / U Sasnuel, 
23:3— (D) II Kings, 23:3 / II Chronicles, 1:7- 
12.— ip) II Paralipomenon, 1:7-12 / Proverbs, 
16:12; 17:7; 20:28; 24:21; 28:15-16; 29:14 / 
Ecclesiastes, 10:20 / Isaiah, 3:14— (£)) Isaias, 
3:14 

New Testament: Matthew, 22:16-22 / Idcw, 
23:5 / Romans, 13:1-7 / Titus, 3:1 \ 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [365 -4011 5c- 

6a 


5 Sophocles: Antigone [162-210] 132 c-d; [^i- 
765] 136 c- 137 d \ 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [342-358] 261 b-c / 
Helen [1627-1641] SlSc-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 84 b-c; bk hi, 
107 c-d; 120 b-c; bk vii, 223 c-d; 245 b 

7 Plato: Republic, bk i, 301 b- 306 b; bk iv, 
346 a- 350 a / Laws, bk i, 642 d' 643 b; bk hi, 
670 c- 671 a; 672 c- 676 c; bk iv, 681 b- 682 c; bk 
viii, 733 d- 734 a / Seventh Letter, 806 d- 807 b; 
814 b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch i [1130*1-5] 377 b; 
ch 6 [1134*25-'*! 7] 382 a-c; ch ii [1138*4-13] 
386 b'c; [ii38'’5-i3] 387 a, c; bk viii, ch ii 
413 b-d / Politics, bk i, ch 12-13 453 d- 455 a,c; 
bk hi, ch 4 [1277'*! 6-20] 474 d; ch 6 475 d- 
476 c csp [i278'’30 -1279*22] 476 a-c; ch 10 
478 d- 479 a; ch i^ 481 b- 483 a; bk vii, ch 14 
[I332‘'i3-i333''i6] 537 b 538 a 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 7 182 b- 
184 a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vi, sect 30 276 d' 


277a 


13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [ 847 - 853 ] 233b-234a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 48a / Nufyia Pompilius, 
59d'60b / Lycurgus-Numa, 61b,d'62c / Aris- 
tides 262b,d-276a,c csp 263d-266b, 273d-275c 
/ Agesilaus, 490d-491b; 494a-c / Agesilaus- 
Pompey, 539a / Alexander, 566a-b / Phocion, 
604b,d'605d / Cato the Younger 620a-648a,c 
csp 636d-637c / Demetrius, 742c-743b / Dhn, 
784d-785a; 798b-d 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk iv, 290a-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xiv, ch 28 
397a'd; bk xiXt ch 15-16 521a-522a; CH, 2 i 
524a'525a 


19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part tt Q 9^ 
510a-513c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohjfka, part x-Hi Q 
Z05, AA 1-3 307 d- 318 b 
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21 Dantb: Dime Conwify, PAitAmsB, xvm kal- 
XX [14S} 134a-138b passim 

23 Machiavblli: Vr'mee^ ch xv-xix 22b-30a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part ii, 101a-102c; 
104b'd; 112d-‘I17b; 147b-c; 154bd58a; con- 
clusion, 279d'2a2c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 7a-d; 50b-51a; 382b- 
383d: 386b-d; 437b>438a 

26 Shakespeare: Richard 111, act v, sc in [237- 
270] 146b-c / Richard 11, act iv, sc i [i 14-157) 
342C'343a / Henry V, act iv, sc i [95-297J 
552c-554c 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure 174a- 
204d esp act ii, sc ii 181d>184a / Coriolanus 
351a-392a,c 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning, 94b'95b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk 11 [445-456] 121a; 
BK V [800-845] 192b-193b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch vii, sect 90-94 
44d-46c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 11, 6b-7c; 
BK III, lOc-lla; 12b-i3c; bk Iv, 14d>15c; 
16a'b; bk v, 18d'19d; 23a'25a; bk viii, 
51a'56a; bk xii, 93d-94a; 94c-96a,c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 361C'362a; 366c-d / 
Political Economy, 370d-372b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk iv, 284d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 50a; 61d-62d; 127d; 
284b-c; 288b-289a; 339d-343c esp 343b'C 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 39b-40a; 173b-d; 
575d'577b passim 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 434a 

43 Declaration of Independence: la-3b pas- 
sim 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 334b-c; 
366a-370a; 413d-414d 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 215 
71c-d; par 293 98b; par 302 lOla-c; par 304 
102a / Philosophy of History, part i, 242d- 
243b; part ii, 271d-272d; part hi, 301C'303c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 9c-10d; 
epilogue ii, 680b-684a 

9a. The just distribution of honors, ranks, 
offices, suffrage 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i 3a-9a,c; bk ix [ 89-655J 
58a-63c 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [1011-1084] 
36b-39a,c 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [162-210] 132c-d / Ajax 
143a-155a,c esp [430-480] 146d-147b, [1047- 
1421] lS2a-155a,c 

5 Euripides: Hecuba [239-331] 354d-355c 

5 Aristophanes: Knights [i333'*i383] 486c- 
487a / Lysistmta [572-586] SOOc-d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 70c-d; 83d-84a; 
BK vni, 275c-d 

6 Thucydides; Peloponnesian War, bk 11, 
396c-d 

7 Plato; Apology, 209b-d / Republic, bk in, 
340c-341a; bk iv, 349c-350a / Laws, bk ni, 
d72cr676c; bk vi, 699d-700b 


fusncE m 

9 Aristotlb: &hics, bk v, ch i {1129^19^4] 
377a*, ch 2 Iii 30**30-34] 378b; ch 3 378c* 
379b esp [ii3i*24-29) 378d; ch 6 (ii34'*i-7J 
382b; OK 9 [ii36'»i5-i 137*41 384d-385a; bk 
viii, cm 14 [n63'*5-i3] 416a-c; bk ix, ch 6 
[ii 67'»5 -i 5J 420d'421a / Politics, bk 1 , ch 12 
[*259*^5-8] 454a; bk ii, ch 2 [i26i*a3-‘*6] 
456a-b; ch 7 [i266*»36-i 267*2] 462c; [1267* 
37-41] 463b; CH 9 [i270**i8-25] 466d-467a; 
CH II [1273*32-^7] 469d'470a; bk hi, ch 5 
47Sa-d; ch 6 [1279*8-17] 476b-c; ch 10-13 
478d-483a; ch 16 [128^10-23] 485c; bk v, 
ch 2 [i 302 *i 6 ]-ch 3 [i302'*2o] 503b'504a; 
ch 8 [1308*^10-1309*15] 510d-511b; ch 12 
[1316*^21-24] S19d; BK VI, ch 2 [i3i7*4o]-CH 4 
[1319*6] 520d<522c; bk vii, ch 13 [1332*13- 
41] 536d-537a / Athenian Constitution, ch 12, 
par I 557b-c 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 45c-46a / Numa Pom" 
pilius, 50a / Pompey, 505a-c / Cato the Younger, 
636d-637c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xi, 105d-107b 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xxi, 32d'33a 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part i, 74b-c; part n, 
103c-d; 104b; 146d; 147d-148b; 156c; lS8a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 181d-183c; 519d-520a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii [ 445-456] 121a / 
Areopagitica, 383a 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 305 228a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 15b-16b; 28b-29a; 
part hi, 114a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 4a-6b; 
7C'8c passim; bk hi, llc-12b; bk v, 23a'25c; 
31a'32c; bk xi, 71d-72a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 358c; 360a-361a esp 
360b, d [fni] / Social Contract, bk hi, 408d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, ITa-b; 240c-244c 
esp 240c-d, 242a-c; 245d'247a passim; 501c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 39d; 73b; 317b- 
318b 

42 Kant; Science of Right, 436d-437c; 444c- 
446a 

43 Articles of Confederation: iv [ 17-36] 5b- 
c; VI [87-93] 6b 

43 Constitution op the U.S,: article i,.sbgt 
2 [11-40] llb-d; sect 3 [67-72] 12a; [88-95] 
12b; sect 6 [143-151] 12c-d; sect 9 [289 }- 
sect 10 [303] 14a; article ii, sect i { 327- 
382] 14b-d; article iv, sect 2 [519-521] 
16a; amendments, xii 18a-c; xiv, sbct i 
18d; XV 19b; xix 19d 

43 Federalist: number 68, 206b-c; number 80, 
236a-b; number 84, 252a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d-303a / Representatwc 
Government, 380c-389b passim / Vtidkarmism, 
466c-467b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 124d-12Sd; 127b-c;I41ai 
197c; 479a-d; 498c-499a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 2o6 
68d-69b; par 291-293 97d-98b / Pl^sophy 
of History, part i, 232a-224a; pa^t jf^ 895iiih 
296c; part iv, 356c-357a 
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(9 . Justice in g&pemm The 

pest di^sAHtku ej himn, rank^ effices, 

47 Goethe: Futistt paht n {10,849-976} 264a- 
267a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk m, 131C'135c; 
BK V, 205a-b; 228C'229a; 232a-234a; bk vi, 
241c-242b 

Justice between states: the problem of right 
and might in the making of war and 
peace 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 20 esp 20:10-14 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [897-959] 
122d>123b 

5 Euripides: Suppliants 258a-269a,c 

5 Aristophanes: Peace [601-692] 532d'534a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, la>2b; bk hi, 
93c-d; bk iv, 144c-d; bk vi, 202C'203c; 
212a'C; bk vn, 218a'b; 237d'239a; 241C'246c; 
BK vin, 287a-c; bk ix, 289a-c 

-d^ThucYDiDEs: Peloponnesian War, bk i 349a- 
386d esp 358b-360c, 368b-d, 378a-380a, 
384b-38^; bk 11, 402c-d; 404d-405b; bk hi, 
418d-420c; 424d-428d; 429b-434c; bk iv. 
461b-463a; 469d-470b; bk v, 504c-508a,c; 
BK VI, 511c-516b; 529b-533a esp 531 b-c; bk 
vii, 542 b-c; 556d-557a 

7 Plato: Gorgias, 274a / Republic, bk i, 308b' 
309b; BK V, 367b'368c / Laws, bk i, 640a- 
643b 

9 Aristotle : Ethics, bk x, ch 7 [1177^8-11] 432b 
/ Politics, bk I, CH 8 [i 256®20-26 ] 450c; bk 
wi, CH 9 [i 28 o» 34 -**i 2] 478a-b; bk vii, ch 2 
[I3a4**2-i325*i3] 528c-529a; ch 14 [1333*18- 
1334*11] 538a-d 

13 ViroiL: Aeneid, bk vi [847-853] 233b'234a; 
BK XI [243-444] 334b-340a; bk xii [i75'-2i3j 
358b-359b 

14 Plutarch: 26b-27a / Huma Pom- 

piUus, 55c-56a/ Themistocles, 96c-d / Camillus, 
106b-107a; 108b-109a / Marcellus, 254c-255d 
/ Aristides^ 273b-275a / Pyrrhus, 319b-d / 
Lysander, 357a'b / Cimon, 398a-d / Hicias, 
426a / Crassus-Nicias, 456d-457c / Sertorius, 

\ 466b-469a / Agesilaus, 484a-t>; 491a-b; 497c- 

498a / Pompey, S03a-d; 518a-b / Alexander, 
549d-550c; :569a-b / Cato the Younger, 639d- 
'640a / Dememus, 727d-728b 

15 Tacitus; Annals, bk i, 15b; bk xi, 106b-d / 
Hisi(»ies; wk iv, 272b-c; 290a-d 

18 Aucustine: Cky of God, bk i, ch 1-7 129d- 
133a| OH 21 142d-143a; bk iv, ch 14-15 
296b-197a; bk xix, ch 7 SlSa-c 

20 Aquikas: Summa Theologica, pmcs i-xi, q 
3l6a-3l8b; part imi, q 10, a 8 432b- 
433b; Q 29, A X 530b-531a; q 40 577d' 

'r.vS 8!d 

'(^AUCERt Tdle of MeUbeus, par 12-13 404a- 

^>4^54; par 413b-418a; par 53-60 425b- 
427b 


ih MAcmAVBff^t IWiaji ek ixx; ch 

xxvt, 36b-37a * ' ■ - 'm'- - i ' 

23 HobBes: ladMthan, part 1 , 95ai i^AR7 u, 1l47c; 

I59c; coNctuBloN, 279d-282c ’ ' 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagmel, bk i, 
36a-38a; 54a-55a; 58a-59d; bk xii, ](31b,d- 
133b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, llb'13c; 9Sa-97b; 38Ia- 
b; 387c-388c; 440b-442d 

26 Shakespeare: Richard III, act v, sc iix 
[237-270] 146b-c / King John, act ii, sc x 
[561-598] 385c-386a; act hi, sc i [255-347] 
388d-389d / 2nd Henry IV, act iv, sc i 487^ 
489d; sc ii [52-123] 490b-491b / Henry V, 
act I, sc II [i-'233] 534a-536b; act iv, sc vii 
[1-68] 558d-559b 

29 Cervantes; Don Quixote, part ii, 290cj[-d 

30 Bacon: fidvum Organum, bk x, aph 129 i34d- 

135d \ 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xi [ 638 - 714 ] 3 jl 3 a- 

314b \ 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 291-294 225a-226b; 296 226b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ix, sect* 131 54d; 
CH XI, sect 139 57C'58a; ch xv, sect 172 
65b-c; ch xvi 65d-70c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 23a-25b; part xi, 
75a-b; 76b-78b; part iv, 149b-151a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3a-b; 
bk X, 61b,d-64a; bk xv, 109b'C; bk xxiv, 
201b-e; bk XXVI, 223c-224a; bk xxix, 265d- 
266a 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 369a-b / Sociitl 
Contract, bk i, 389d'390d; bk ii, 395d ' 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 4a-b; 84d-85a; 
402b-404b; 504d-507c; 509b-c; 535d-536c; 
543b-c; 549d-550b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 5d'6a; 7d-8a; 
17d-18c; 27b esp 604c [n 107]; 130b-c; 373d- 
374d; 383c-384b; 445a; 532d-533a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 413d; 452b-458a,c 
esp 454a-b, 454d-455b, 457a-458a,c / Judge- 
ment, 504a-b; 586c-d 

43 Declaration of Independence: la-3b pas- 
sim 

43 Articles of Confederation: 5a-9d passim 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article x, sect 
8 [ 220 - 225 ] 13b; sect 10 [ 314 - 320 ] 14b; 
article lit, sect 2 [ 469 - 492 ] I5c-d; amend- 
ments, XI 18a 

43 Federalist: nun«er 3-7 33b-44c passim; 
number ii, 54c; number 43 , 140d-144a; num- 
ber 80, 235b- 236c; number 83, 248b<' 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 4340-4350 
passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part iit, par 326 
107d-108a; par 330-^340 108d-ll0c esp ^333 
109b-c, par 336 109d, par 338 llOa-b; par 351 
112a-b; additions, X93-194 150c-d / Phi- 
losophy of History, part iix, 299a-c; ifAKT xv, 
357o-3S8b . ^ 

48 Melville: lUdiy 292a-29^ ; 

50 MARx-ENoKts: Cdfwtitmist Manifkstd;4i8aL-b 





rySkJS^caLstmr: 

: ; H'M X, 44^44db; m TtUf S47tt^Si4^; m xiv, 

SS9a< 

54 ^ reud : War and Death, 1SSa-7S7A^plS7h<x 
# 6 |a-c 

9g. The tempering of political justice by clem- 
ency: amnesty, asylum, and pardon 

Old Testament; Ntdmbers, 35:6, 11-15, 28-33 / 
Demeronomy, 4:41-43; 19:1-13 / Joshua, 21— 
(D) Josue, 21 

5 Aristophanes: Frogs [686-705] 572a'b 

5 Herodotus: History, bk i, 20b'd; 36b-c; 
BX II, 71:b-72a; bk vi, 212a>c: bk vii, 251a-b 

<5 Thucydides War, bkiii, 424d- 

429a; 433d'434a; bk iv, 451d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, ch 5 228a- 
230b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk xi [loo-iii] 330b'331a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 37b-c / Solon, 68a / 
Aristides, 275c / Agesilaus, 494a>c / Pompey, 
503a>d / Caesar, 599a'b / Dion, 798b'd 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 11, 39b'C; bk 111, 59d; 
BK XII, 113d'114a; bk xiv, 151d'152c / His- 
tories, bk 1, 208b'C 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, ch 1-7 129d- 
133a; bk ix, ch 5 288b'289a 

21 Dante; Divine Comedy, purgatory, x [70- 
93] 68a'b; xv [85-114] 76b-c 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus, par 77 - 78 , 431a- 
432a / Parson's Tale, par 68 533b-534a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 94a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 3a'5a; 51a- 53c 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, act iv, 
sq I [182-205] 427c-d / Ist Henry IV, act v, 
sc V 466a-d / Henry V, act ii, sc ii [39-83] 
539c-S40a 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act ii, 
sc II [25-162] 182b-183d / CymbeUne, act v, 
sc V [286-422] 486C'488d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 71b-d; 
108C'109b; 177a-b; part 11, 332d'333b 

30 Bacon; New Atlantis, 205a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch xiv, sect 159 
62b-c 

38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Laws, bk vi, 36a-b; 
43C'd; bk xxv, 209b'd; bk xxix, 264b>c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 176a; 302d; 449d- 
451a 

42 Kant; Science of R^ht, 449c 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article n, 
SECT 2 [ 417 - 420 ] 15a 

43 Federalist: number 69, 208c-d; number 
74, 221d-222d 

44. Boswell: Johnson, 33Sc; 344a-b 

46^Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
282 95d-96a; additions, 74 127d-128a; 173 
146di 

51 ToLSTQYi War and Peace, bk v, 230b'232a; 
BK ,548d>549b 

52 Z^stobvsxy: Broths Karamazov, bx xu, 
398a-(i 


16^ juatioc^ and Iw- , 

4 Homer: lUad, bk xvixx 149^-508] 

^ Gorgks , 261b-d / Repubiipk tnK n, 

3Ub-c/ Laws , bk iv, 681b-653d» bk xx 743a* 
7S7d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, rk v, ch i [ii29'*i2-a4l 
377a; ch 6 la34*25-'*81 382a-b; ch 7 382c- 
383a / Politics, bk hi, ch i 6 [1287^0425] 
48Sc-486b / ^ etork , bk i, ch i [1354*1^ 
1355*31 593b-594a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk x {507-508] 117a; bk vi 
[ 847-853] 233b-234a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus-Numa 61b,d-64a,c / 
Solon, 66a-b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk .111, par 13-17 
16C'18a / City of God, bk ii, ch 21 161b- 
162d; BK XIX, CH 21 524a-525a; ch 24 S28b- 
c / Christian Doctrine, bk iv, ch i 8 686d- 
687d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part 1, Q 21, 

A 2 125c-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part i-h^ 0^91, 

A 5, ANS 2llc-212c; q 94, a 4 223d-224d; Q 95, 
AA 1-3 226b'229b esp a i, rep 2-3 226C'227c; 
Q 100, A 2, ANS 252b-253a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 86b; part ii, 
131a-c; 157b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 291-338 225a'233a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ix 53c-54d; ch 
xviii 71a' 73c passim 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bx t, Ic-d; 
BK XXVI 214b,d'225a,c passim 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 370b-371c / 
Social Contract, bk ii, 399b-400c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 96a'd 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysk of Morals, 392a / 
Scknce of Right, 400 b-d; 432c-433a 

43 Federalist: number io, 50d-51b , , 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 465c>466b; 467c-468a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part m, par 
212-213 70d'71a; par 215 71c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War, and Peace, bx xii, 553a 

10a. The measure of justice in lawa niade 
by the state: naturd and constitutional 
standards 

5 Euripides: Bacchantes (878-911} 347b-c ; i 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk n, 

396c-d ^ 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 52b / Corgias, 27ib-274e 
/ Republk, bk 11, 316a'319b esp 318a},, bk 
IV, 349a'350a / Statesman, 598b^604b / 
Laws, bk IV, 680c-683b; bk xk, 747c; bk x, 
760c 

8 Aristotle: Sophistkal Rrfuioiions ., on t 2 

, [173*7-19] 238b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch x [i 1.29^1 2->24} 
377a; ch 7 382C'383a; ch 9 {1139*^3^51 
385a; ch ii {ii38*4-i3],386b^/|W&»r4, rk k 
CH 6 {i255*3-?4] 448c-449a; bk hv ^ H 
[i282**i-I 4J 480b-c; ch 16 {i287*28-'*5l 485d* 
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ilO, JtfsHee and law, 10a. Tin measnra qfjmstice 
in lam madt by the state: natural and cen^ 
sHtuHenal standards.) 

486a; bk iv, ch i [1289*13-20] 488a / Rhetoric^ 
BK 1, CH 10 [i368**7-io] 611d; ch 13 [i373**i- 
17] 617c-d; CH 15 [i375*25-'*25] 619d-620b; 
1*376*33“^3*1 ^21a-c 

12 Aurelius; Meditations^ bk iv, sect 4 264a 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk hi, par 15 17a'b; 
par 17 17d'18a / City of God, bk ii, ch 21 
161b'162d; bk xix, ch 21 524a>S25a; ch 24 
528b'C / Christian Doctrine, bk iv, ch 18 686 d- 
687d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 91, 
A 3 209d'210c; Q 93i a 3 217b'218a; q 94, a 4 
223d'224d; q 95, a 2 227C'228c; q 96, a 4, 
ANs 233a>d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, Ola-b; part ii, 
113d; liea b; 131a>c; 132a'b; 134b435b; 
156b-c; 157b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 47c>48a; 281a-283c; 
384b'C; 519a>S20b 

80 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 94d-95b 

32 Milton : Samson Agonistes [ 888 - 902 ] 3S9a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 291-338 225a'233a; 878-879 
345a<b 

35 Locke: Toleration, llb- 12 c / Civil Govern- 
ment, CH II, sect 12 27d-28a; ch ix 53c-54d; 
CH XI 55b-58b; ch xvin 71a' 73c passim; 
CH XIX, sect 221-222 7Sd'76c; sect 240-242 
81b'd 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, IC'd; 
3c'd; BK VI, 39b; bk viii, 54b; bk xii, 85C' 
86d; bk xix, 136a; 138a'C; bk xxvi 214b, d' 
225a,c passim, csp 214b,d; bk xxix, 262a; 
265d 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 369C'd;370b'd 
/ Social Contract, bk ii, 397b'C; 399b'400c; 
405a'406a; bk iv, 426b'd 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 61b; bk ii, 
140b; BK iv, 228a; 232b; 284d; bk v, 
397a'C 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 525d'526c; 617a-d 

41 Gibbon: and Fall, 76d'77b; 89d'94b 

passim; 403b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 114b>d / Science of Right, 
429a-c; 434a; 435a-436a; 450d'452a 

43 Declaration op Independence: la'3b 

43 Constitution op the U.S.: preamble lla,c; 
article 1 , SECT 8-10 13a'14b; article vi 
[ 583 - 590 ] 16d; amendments, i-x 17a'18a 

43 Federalist: number 33, 108b'c; number 44, 
145C'147a; number 78, 230d'232d; number 
81, 237d'238b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d'323a,c passim / Utilitar- 
ianism, 465d'466b; 467C'd 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 203d'204a; 205b; 363c- 
364a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
212-213 70d-7la; additions, 134 138b'C / 
PhHosophy of History, part iv, 364b 


103« The legality of laws: the extent of 
obedience requited of the fust man in 
the unjust society 

5 Sophocles: Antigone 131a-142d esp [43-99] 
131C'132a, [441-496] 134d'135b, [631-765] 
136C'137d, {891-943] 138d'139a 
5 Euripides: Phoenician Maidens [1625-1670] 
392b'd 

7 Plato: Apology 200a'212a,c / Crito 213a- 
219a, c / Republic, bk vi, 379d'380b / Laws, 
bk VI, 706b'C / Seventh iMter, 800C'd 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 11 [1282^1- 
14] 480 b'C; CH 13 [1284*3-37] 482a-c / Rhet- 
oric, bk I, CH 13 [i373*»i-i2] 617c'd; ch 15 
[i375*25-'»25] 619d'620b; [1376^5-28] 621b'C 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xv, 172c-173c; bk xvi, 
180d'184a,9 1 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 111, par 17 17d- 
18a / City of God, bk xix, ch 17 522b^23a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, p 92, 
A i, rep 4 213C'214c; q 93, a 3, rep 2 il7b- 
218a; q 94, a 6, rep 3 225d'226b; q 95, \ a 2 
227c'228c; a 4 229b'230c; q 96, a 4, ans ^nd 
REP 2-3 233a'd; q 97, a 2 236d'237b; p\kt 
ii-ii, q 42, A 2, REP 3 584b-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 102b-c; 104b>d; 
112b'd; 113d'114b; 115a-116a; 134b'135b; 
157b; PART III, 238b'C 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 7a'd; 47a'51a; 319a'b; 
381a'388c esp 383C'd, 384d'385a, 388a'C; 
463a-465c; 480b-482b; 504c-506a; 519a-520b 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [888-902] 359a , 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 114b / Pensees, 3^6 
231a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 16 d- 17 b / Civil Govern- 
ment, CH XIII, sect 155 60d'61a; ch xiv, 
sect 168 64 b'C; ch xvi-xix 65 d' 81 d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 366b- d / Political 
Economy, 369c'd / Social Contract, bk i, 
388d-389a; bk iv, 426b-d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 397a'C 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 439a-441d; 451d'452a 

43 Declaration of Independence: la'3b pas- 
sim 

43 Federalist; number 16, 68b'C; number 28, 
97C'd; number 33, 108b'109a; number 78, 
230d-232d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 465d'466b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d'245d; 
epilogue I, 668a'669c; 670d'671a 

lOc. The justice of punishment for unjust acts: 
the distinction between retribution and 
vengeance 

Old Testament: Genesis, 9:6 / Exodus, 21 :i 2^29 
csp 21 : 23-25 / Leviticus, 24 : 16-21 / Deuteron- 
omy, 19 : 11 - 13,21 

New Testament: Romans, 13 : 2-4 
5 Aeschylus: Choephoroe 70a'80d csp [ 306 - 
314 ] 73a-b, [ 400 - 404 I 74a / Eumentdes 8 U 
91d csp [ 490 - 565 ] 86b-87a 
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M^apkysic i^f Mofids^ 39i4^394ft;c / SemCf 
of Ri^ht, 400b-d: 446ii-449c csp 446b-447c, 


lOirC^iOi 

5 SbpHocLBs: }56a-169a»€ 

5 Eubipides: Medd» 2t2A-224Are { 7 ^ 4 ^ 19 ! 

218d-219b / 327a-339a»c esp [907- 

iioo] 335b-^337a / Orestes (470-^29] 398d-400b 

6 Herodotus: Hmory, bk 111, 99c>100a; bk vii, 
237d'239a; Bx viii, 278C'279a; bk ix, 306c- 
307a 

6 Thucydides: IVar ^ bk hi, 424d- 

429a; 429c-434c; bk vii, 556d-557a 

7 Plato: Protagoras^ 45b-d / Euthypkro^ 194c-d 
/ Republic^ bk ix, 426d / Laws, bk ix, 743a-d; 
746a-748d; bk x, 769d-770c 

9 Aristotle: EthicSj bk hi, ch 5 [iii3'*2i- 
1114*2] 359d-360a; bk v, ch 4 379b'380b csp 
[1132*3-30] 379c-380a; ch 5 [n32‘’2i-29] 
380b-c; CH ii [1138*7-10] 386b; [1138*20-23] 
386c; BK X, CH 9 [1180*5-13] 434d / Rhetoric^ 
bk I, CH 10 [1369^12-14] 612d 

14 Plutarch: Theseus^ 4a-b / SoloUy 70d; 71b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xii, ch 3, 344b; 
BK XIV, ch 15 388d-390a; bk xix, ch 13 
519a-520a; ch 15 521a-c; bk xxi, ch 11-12 
S70b-571c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part i, q 19, a 
9, ANS 116d-117d; q ai, a 4, rep 3 126c-127c; 
Q 49, A 2, ANS 266a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 87 
185c-192d; Q 95, a 1 226c-227c; Q 105, a 2, 
ans and rep 9-12 309d-316a; q 108, a 3, rep 
2 334a-336b; part ii-ii, Q 25, a 6, rep 2 
504d-505d; part iii suppl, q 89, a 6, ans 
and REP 1 1009d-1010c; a 7 lOlOd-lOllb; a 8, 
ans 1011b-1012a; Q 99 1078b-1085a,c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ purgatory, xix [70- 
145] 82b'83a 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus 401a'432a csp par 
55, 426b, par 63-65 428a'b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 94a; part ii, 
145a-d; 147b-c; 157d-lS8a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 23b'24a 

26 Shakespeare: Titus Andronicus, act iv, sc 
H i-iv 189d-192b / Merchant of Venice, act iv, 
sc 1 425c-430b / 2nd Henry IV, act v, sc ii 
[73-145] 498d'499b / Henry V, act ii, sc ii 
539a-541a 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure 174a- 
204d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 68b-73a 

31 Spinoea: Ethics, part iv, prop 51, schol 
439d; prop 63, schol 444a 

35 Locke: Gvil Government, ch ii, sect 7-12 
26C'28a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 28a-b 

37 Fielding: 7bm Jones, 27b-30a; 399c-d 

38 MoNTRSQUiEUt Spirit of Latvs, bk vi, 37d- 
43c; BK xii, 85c-^d; bk xix, 138c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 351 b-d; 360b, d [fni] 
/ Political Economy, 371a-c / Social Contract, 
BK II, d98b-399a; 406c 

40 ■Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 17Sd-176a; 617b-d 

41 Oibkon: DecUne and Fall, 9la-93c passim 


448b-d; 450a 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: Article m, 
sect 2 [493]-SECT 3 [511] I5d-I6a; article 
iv, sect 2 [522-528] 16a-b; amendments, v- 
VI 17b-d; vni 17d; xni 18c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 272b-d; 302d-312a passkn, csp 
304c'305b; 312a'323a,c pBsstm / Utilitarianism, 
467d-468c; 469c-470d; 471d-472d; 474b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 96 
36c-37a; par 99-100 37b'38a; par 103 39b; 
PART HI, par 218 72C'd; par 220 73a-b; par 
319, 106a; ADDITIONS, 60 125d; 62-65 126a-c; 

74 127d-128a; 138 139a'b; 173 146d / Philoso* 
phy of History, part i, 214d-216a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 11, 30b- 
32a; bk v, 123c-124a; bk xh, 384c-d; 398b-d 

lOd, The correction of legal justice: equity in 
the application of human law 

6 Herodotus : History, bk i, 32b-c; bk vi, 211d- 
212a 

7 Plato: Laws, bk ix, 754a-d; bk xi, 777d- 
778b; BK XH, 785c-786a 

8 Aristotle : Topics, bk vi, ch 3 [141*15-18] 194b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 10 385c-386b / 
Politics, BK HI, ch 15 [1286*10-37] 484b-d; ch 
16 [1287*23-28] 485d; [i287'»i5-25] 486a-b / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 13 [i374*i7-*24] 618c-619a; 
CH 15 [i375“25-^25] 619d'620b; 

621bc 

14 Plutarch: Fabius, 150c-151a / AgesiUms, 
494a-c / Agesilaus-Pompey, 539a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-n, Q 96, 

A 6 235a'd; q 97, a 4 238b-239b; q ioo, a 8, 
ANS and rep 1 259d'261a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 94d; part n, 
132d; 134bl35d; 136b; 142a-144d; i56b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 50b51a; 519a-c 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, act iv, 
sc I 425c-430b 

27 Shakespeare: Timon of Athens, act in, $c 
V 406d-408a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 68b-73a; 
PARTii,333a-b;340d-343a;353b-356d;361a-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 94d-95a 

35 Locke: CivU Government, ch xiv 62b^^^ 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 152b-154a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, Oc-lOc; 12b^ 

38 Montesquieu bk vi,35d-36ai 

39b; 40a-b; 42a-c; bk xh. 85c-86d 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk n, 397a-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 73d-74b; 77d-78«; 
91b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 399c-400a 

43 Federalist: number 78, 232c-d; NUMBBR^^f 
237a-b; NUMBER 83, 248d-249a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy ofR^, part m, \ 

229 73c-75b / ' 
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litf^cKs 'Gq^ :i^'idbe 

1 ia. The divine government of man: the }ustice 
and mercy x>f God or the gods 

, Old Tbstament; Genesis^ 3; 6:5-8 aa esp 8:20- 
22; jS:2<h-tgvig f Bxodus^ 20 / LevittcuSy 26 
/ Numbers^ 13-14 csp 14:11-20; 25 / Detiter- 
onomyy 32 / // ;Samuely 24— (D) II kingSy 24 / 
II Ommickiy 6; ia--(Z>) II Paraliptmenony 
6 ; 12 / Nehemiahy 9:5-38— (D) II EsdraSy 
9‘'5“3^ / / Psalmsy 5-7; 28; 37; 59-60; 

73; 76; 81; 83; 89:14; 146— (Z)) Psalmsy 
5-7i ^7? 36; 5^-59; 72; 75* 80; 82; 88:15; 
145 / Proverhsy 14:32 / EcclesiasteSy 12:14 / 
Isaiahy i; 30-31; 42 esp 42:1-7; 45:21-25; 
59— (£>) i; 30-31; 42 esp 42:1-7; 

45:21-26; 59 / Jeremiahy 15; 24; 29-31; 34 
—(D) JeremiaSy 15; 24; 29-31; 34 / Lamen- 
tations / Eze^iely 11; 14; 18; 33-34— (D) 
Ezechiely 11; 14; 18; 33-34 / Daniely 4^4-37 
— (D) Daniely 4 / Joely 3 / /fmoi / Ohadiak 
Abdias / Jonah— {D) Jonas / Micahy 
1-3— (D) Micheasy 1-3 / Nahum / Malachiy 
3-4— (D) MalachiaSy 3-4 

Apocrypha: To^iif, 3— (D) OT, TobiaSy 3 / 
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Chapter 43': KNOWLEDGE 


INTRODUCTION 


K nowledge, Kkc being, b a term of 
comprehensive scope. Its comprehensive' 
ness is, in a way, correlative with that of being. 
The only thing which cannot be an object of 
knowledge or opinion, which cannot be 
thought about in any way except negatively, is 
that which has no being of any sort— in short, 
nothing* Not all things may be knowable to 
iS, but even the skeptic who severely limits or 
completely doubts man’s power to know is usu- 
ally willing to admit that things beyond 
man’s knowledge are in themselves know- 
able. Everyone except Berkeley would agree 
that the sur&ces of bodies which we cannot 
see are not, for that reason, in themselves in- 
visible. 

The consideration of knowledge extends, 
therefore, to all things knowable, to all kinds of 
knowers, to all the modes of knowledge, and all 
the methods of knowing. So extensive an array 
of topics exceeds the possibility of treatment in 
a single chapter and requires this chapter to be 
jT^ated to many others. 

The Cross-References which follow the Ref- 
erences indicate the other chapters which deal 
vdth particulars we cannot consider here. For 
example, the nature of history, science, philos- 
and theology, and their distinction from 
one another, are treated in the chapters de- 
voted to those subjects. So, too, the chapters on 
metaidiysics, mathematics, physics, mechanics, 
and me^cine deal with the characteristics and 
mlations of these special sciences. The psycho- 
Ic^ai facton in knowing— the faculties of 
isense and mind, of memory and imagination, 
the nature of experience and reasoning— also 
have their own chapters. Still other chapters 
dfeii! vdth the logical elements of knowledge, 
0ik^|#ldea and judgment, definition, hypoth- 
esis principle, induction, and reasoning, logic 
and dialectic. 


The program which Locke sets himself in his 
Essay Concerning Human Understandir^ is often 
taken to include the basic questions about 
knowledge. His purpose, he tells us, id ’‘to in- 
quire into the original, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, together with the grounds 
and degrees of belief, opinion, and assenti” Two 
other matters, not explicitly mentioned by 
Locke in his opening pages, assume central im- 
portance in the fourth book of his essay. One is 
the question about the nature of knowledge it- 
self. The other concerns the kinds of knowledge. 

It may be thought that certain questions are 
prior to these and all others. Is kimwledge pos- 
sible? Can we know anything? The man the 
skeptic challenges is one who thinks that knowl- 
edge is attainable and who may even claim to 
possess knowledge of some sort. But the issue 
between the skeptic and his adversaries cannot 
be simply formulated. Its formulation depends 
in part upon the meaning given knowledge and 
the various things with which it is soirictimes 
contrasted, such as belief and opinion, or igno- 
rance and error. It also depends in part on the 
mcaningof truth and probability. It would seem, 
therefore, that some consideration of Uie nature 
of knowledge should precede the examinatipi) 
of the claims concerning knowledge which pro- 
voke skeptical denials. 

The theory of knowledge is a field of iriany 
disputes. Most of the major varieties pf doc- 
trine or analysis are represented in, the tradition 
of the great books. But the fiict that hnonricdge 
involves a relationship between a knower and a 
known seems to go unquestioned. Williarii James 
expresses this insight, perhaps more dagjmtic’’ 
ally than some would allow, in the statement 
that knowledge “is a choroughgoir^ dualism. 
It supposes two elements, mind knowing and 
thing krK>wn . . . Neither gets out of it^lf ot 
into the other, neither in any way is the other, 
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face in a common world, and one simply knows, occurs; and thus, Aejuinas tvrites, idba ol^ 
or is kwswn unto, its counterpart.'* This re- the thing understood is in the one who under^ 
inaiiiS' true even when sittention is turned to the stands.” The lover, on the other hand, is ”iiir 
special case d£ knowledge about knowledge or clined to the thing itself, as existing in itsdt** 
the fcnower knowing himself The mind’s ex- He seeks to be united with it directly. The 00 ^ 
amlnation of itself simply toakes the mind an bility or baseness of the object known does no! 
object to be known as well as a knower. affect the knower as the character of the object 

This suggests a second point about the na- loved affects the lover. This understanding 
turc of knowledge which seems to be undis- the difference between knowledge and love IomIs 
puted. If knowledge relatesa knower toaknown, Aquinas to say that “to love God is better than 
then what is somehow possessed when a penon to know God; but, on the contrary, to know 
claims to have knowledge, is the object known, corporeal things is better than to love them.” 
It docs not seem {^ible for anyone to say that TTic principle of likeness between knower and 
he knows something without meaning that he known does not go undisputed. On the con- 
has that thing in mind. “Some sort of signal,” trary, the opposite views here form one of the 
James writes, “must be given by the thing to basic issues about the nature of knowledge. The 
the mind’s brain, or the knowing will not oc- issue is whether the thing known is actually 
cur— we find as a matter of fact that the rticrc present to the knower, existing in the mind or 
existence of a thing outside the brain is not a consciousness exactly as it exists in itself; or 
sufficient cause for our knowing it: it must strike whether the thing is represented in the mind 
the brain in some way, as well as be there, to be by a likeness of itself, through which the mind 
known.” What is not in any way present to or knows it. In this view, the mode of existence of 
represented in the mind is not known in any of the thing outside the mind is different from the 
the various senses of the word “know.” What way in which its representative exists in the 
the. mind cannot reach to and somehow grasp mind. 

cannot be known. The words which are com^ Berkeley, at one extreme, identifies being and 
mon synonyms for knowing— “apprehending” being known. “As to what is said of the absoluJte 
and “comprehending”— convey this sense that existence of unthinking things without any re** 
knowledge somehow takes hold of and surrounds lation to their being perceived, that seems per- 
its object. fcctly unintelligible,” he writes. “Their esse is 

That knowledge is a kind of possession occa- percipi, nor is it possible they should have any 
sions the comparisons which have been made existence, out of the minds or thinking things 
between knowledge and love. The ancients ob- which perceive them.” 
served that likeness and union are involved in At the other extreme arc those like Kant for 
both. PlatOi for example, suggests in the Sym- whom the thing in itself is unknowable 4>ee- 
posium that both the Imowcr and the lover ciscly because there can be no resemblance he- 
strive to become one with their object, “Love tween the phenomenal order of objects tepre* 
is also a phibsopher,” Diotima tells Socrates, sented under the conditions of experience and 
and, as “a lover of wisdom,” the philosopher the noumenal order of the unconditioned. “AU 
is al^ a lover. conceptions of things in themselves,” he writes^ 

Withfcgaid tosome objects, love and knbwl- “must be referred to intuitions, and with m 
edge aite almost inseparable* To know them is to men these can never be other than sensible, and 
love them. But this does not hold for all ob* hence can never enable us to know object# 0 
jects. not docs the inseparability of knowledge things in themselves but only as appeamanei. 
and 'tove m certain cases prcfvcnt their analytic ... The unconditioned,” he adds, ‘W never 
cal distinction’ in all. Like is known by like, but be found in this chain of appearances* 
unlibsS attract each others Furthermore, ac- In between these extrmes there aie those 
cording to stol&eoiy of knowledge, expounded things exist apart fmm 

by Aqiiiiias^ .tfae^knowerlis satisfied to possess known without ceasing to be 
an imy known. Hm iwaae who neverthekaatUffer with 
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exists in reality in the same way tiait 
it exists in the mind. The several forms of ideal- 
ism and realism, distinguished in the chapter on 
IdXa, mark the range of traditional differences 
in the discussion of this difficult problem. 

For any theory of what knowledge is there is 
a distinction between knowledge and ignorance 
— between having or not having something in 
mind. Nor docs anyone confuse ignorance and 
error. The mind in error claims to know that of 
which, in fact, it is ignorant. This, as Socrates 
points out in the Meno, makes it easier to teach 
a person aware of his ignorance than a person in 
error; for the latter, supposing himself to know, 
resists the teacher. Hence getting a person to 
acknowledge ignorance is often the indispens- 
able first step in teaching. 

' “ But though the difference between knowl- 
edge and ignorance and that between ignorance 
and error seems to be commonly understood, 
it does not follow that everybody similarly agrees 
upon the difference between knowledge and er- 
ror. This much is agreed, that to know is to 
possess the truth about something, whereas to 
err is to be deceived by falsity mistaken for 
^ truth. The disagreement of the philosophers bc- 
gtns, however, when the meaning of truth and 
falsity is examined. 

Truth is one thing for those who insist upon 
some similarity between the thing known and 
that by which it is known or represented in the 
mind. It is another for those who think that 
knowledge can be gained without the mediation 
df images or representations. In the first case, 
truth will consist in some kind of correspond- 
ence between what the mind thinks or under- 
stands and the reality it tries to know. In the 
other, truth will be equivalent to consistency 
among the mind’s own ideas. 

The examination of this fundamental dis- 
agteement is reserved for the chapter on Truth. 
Here the identification of knowing with having 
the truth calls for the consideration of another 
idistinctioa^ fitst made by Plato. In his language, 
asm thRt of Aristotle and others, it is the differ- 
ence between knowledge and opinion. Some- 
as with Locke, a similar distinction is 
in terms of knowledge and |u<igmeht; 
joisetimes it i$ made in terms of knowledge and 
hdief; sometimes in ternis of adequate and 


inadequate, or certain and prohablev knowl- 
edge. 

The difference between these opposkes, un- 
like that between knowledge and error, is not a 
matter of truth and falsity. There is such a thing 
as “right opinion,” according to Socrates, and 
it is “not less useful than knowledge.’^ Con- 
sidering the truth so far as it affects action, 
Socrates claims that the man with right opinion 
“will be just as good a guide if he thinks the 
truth, as he who knows the truth.” The differ- 
ence between right opinion and knowledge is 
here expressed by the contrast between the words 
“thinks” ^qd “knows.” It does not ednsist in 
the truth of the conclusion, but in the way that 
conclusion has been reached or is held\by the 
mind. 

The trouble with right opinion as con^pared 
with knowledge, Socrates explains, is that it 
lacks stability and permanence. Right opinions 
arc useful “while they abide with us . . . but 
they run away out of the human soul and 
do not remain long, and therefore they are 
not of much value until they are fastened by 
the tic of the cause” — or, in other words, un- 
til they are fixed in the mind by the reasons 
on which they are grounded. “When they 
are bound,” Socrates declares, “they have the 
nature of knowledge and . . . they arc abid- 
ing.” 

At this point in his conversation with Meno, 
Socrates makes the unusual confession that “there 
arc not many things which I profess to know, 
but this is most certainly one of them,” namely, 
that “knowledge differs from true opinion.” It 
may be that Socrates claims to know so little 
because he regards knowledge as involving so 
much more than simply having the truth, as 
the man of right opinion has it. In addition to 
having the truth, knowledge consists in seeing 
the reason why it is true. 

This criterion can be interpreted to mean that 
a proposition which is neither self-evident nor 
demonstrated expresses opinion rather than 
knowledge. Even when it happens to be true, 
the opinion is qualified by some degree of dbubt 
or some estimate of probability and counter 
probability. In contrast, when the mind has ade^ 
quate grounds for its judgment, when it knows 
it knows and why, it has the cer tatiity of 
kimwledge. 
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Fcmt some wrimiSt such as Plato, certitude is 
as insepajaUe from knowledge as truth is. To 
speak it “a false knowledge as well as a true” 
seems to him impossible; and “uncertain knowl* 
edge” is as self-contradictory a phrase as “false 
knowledge.” 

Others use the word “knowledge” more loose- 
ly to cover both adequate and inadequate 
Imowlcdge, the probable as well as the certain. 
They make a distinction within the sphere of 
knowledge that is equivalent to the distinction 
between knowledge and opinion. 

Spinoza, for example, distinguishes three 
kinds of knowledge. He groups the perception 
of individual things through the bodily senses, 
which he calls “knowledge from vague experi- 
ence,” with knowledge “from signs” which de- 
pends on ideas formed by the memory and im- 
agination. “These two ways of looking at 
things,” he writes, “I shall hereafter call knowl- 
edge of the first kind— opinion or imagination.” 
In contrast, that which is derived “from our 
possessing common notions and adequate ideas 
of the properties of things,” he calls “reason 
and knowledge of the second kind.” 

The third kind, which he calls “intuitive sci- 
ence,” is that sort of knowing which “advances 
from an adequate idea of certain attributes of 
God to the adequate knowledge of the essence 
of things.” Knowledge of the second and third 
kinds, he maintains, “is necessarily true.” That 
there can be falsity in the first kind, and only 
there, indicates that it is not genuinely knowl- 
edge at all, but what other writers would insist 
upon calling “opinion.” 

The several meanings of the word “belief* 
are determined by these distinctions. Sometimes 
belief is associated with opinion, sometimes with 
knowledge, and sometimes it is regarded as an 
intermediate state of mind. But in any of these 
meanings belief stands in contrast to make-be- 
lieve, aid this contrast has a bearing on knowl- 
edge and opinion as well. To know or to opine 
puts the mind in some relation to the real or 
actual rather than the merely possible, and sub- 
jects it to the criteria of truth and fakity. The 
fanciful or imaginary belongs to the realm of 
the possible (or even the impossible) and the 
tnind in imagining is fisincy-frcc— free from 
the restraints and restrictions of truth and 
K»Uty. 


$KspnctsM , m its most extieme. Ibim fea&jes> 
the position that there is ndfibing true or ldic^ 
But even those who, like Montaigne, der^e^ 
titude with respect to everything except mati 
ters of religious fiiith, do not go this &r. 

In his Apology for Ramond de Sebonde he 
concedes that if opinions are weighed as mme 
or less probable, their truth or fakity is implied 
—at least as being the limit which an increasing 
probability or improbability approaches. Refisr- 
ring to ancient skeptics of the Academic school, 
he comments on the fact that they acknowl- 
edged “some things to be more likely than ott 
ers**— as, for example, that snow is white rather 
than black. The more extreme skeptics, the 
Pyrrhonians, he points out, were bolder and 
also more consistent. They refused to incline 
toward one proposition more than toward an- 
other, for to do so, Montaigne declares, is to 
recognize “some more apparent truth in* this 
thanin that.** Howcanmen “suffer themselves,’* 
he asks, “to incline to and be swayed by proba- 
bility, if they know not the truth itself? How 
should they know the similitude of that whereof 
they do not know the essence?** 

In this respect Montaigne’s own skepticism 
tends to be of the more moderate variety, since; 
in the realm of action at least, he would admit 
the need for judgments of probability. But in 
all other respects, he takes a firm skeptical stand 
that nothing is self-evident, nothing has been 
proved. The contradictory of everything has 
been asserted or argued by someone. “Men can 
have no principles,” he writes, “if not revealed 
to them by the Divinity; of all the rest, the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end are nothing 
but dream and vapor. . . . Every human picsup 
position and every declaration has as much 
thority, one as another. . . . The persuasion of 
certainty is a certain testimony of folly and ex? 
treme uncertainty.” ' 

The skeptical extreme k represented in tU? 
great boob only through references to it {or 
the purpose of refutation. Aristotle in the 
physics, for example, reports the positionef : 
who say that ail propositions are true or tlmt 
propositions are fsike, and who tberefem deny 
the principle of contradiction and with it Jdio 
distinction between true and false^ But i£’^ 
propositions are true, then die. 

“Some propositions are fake” is dso 
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£dse** |$«i 9 o bisk, l^Ke^pd^; 
«e^ 39 ^«€odiin 6 * ^t imh tm checked bf 
m^lpmenu whdxh try to make him contmdkt 
himseU^icur hedoes not mitid contradicting him* 
cdf;' To this there is only one answer, which is 
not to argue with the skeptic any further. 

From the skeptic’s point of view his position 
is irre&ttable so long as he does not allow him- 
self to accept any of the standards by which 
iefutation can be effected. From his opponent’s 
point d£ view complete skepticism is self-refut- 
ing because if the skeptic says anything definite 
at ail, be appears to have some knowledge or at 
least to hold one opinicm in preference to an- 
other. His only choice is to remain silent. If he 
insists upon making statements in defiance of 
self-contradiction, his opponent can do nothing 
-but walk away. 

^‘It may seem a very extravagant attempt of 
due skeptim to destroy reason by argument and 
ratiocination,” Hume writes, “yet this is the 
grand scope of all their enquiries and disputes.” 
He has in mind the excessive skepticism, or Pyr- 
rhonism^ from which he tries to distinguish a 
mitigated and beneficial form of skepticism. Re- 
feixiBg to Berkeley’s arguments against the in- 
dependent reality of matter or bodies, Hume 
says their efiect is skeptical, despite Berkeley’s 
professed intention to the contrary. That his 
arguments are skeptical “appears from this, 
thati^uy admit of no answer and produce no conr 
pkdon. Their only efiect is to cause that momen- 
lary amazement and irresolution and confu- 
which is the result of skepticism.” 

; Here, and elsewhere, as in his comment on 
.Descartes’ skeptical method of doubting every- 
tius^ which can be doubted, Hume does not 
inoem t0>dunk that excessive skepticism is refut- 
aUeior even fiike. But it is impracticaL “The 
great subverter of Pyrrhonism or the excessive 
isttiiidiples of skepticism,” he says, “is action, 
and nm^loyment, and the occupations of life.’* 
Igntifeme skepticism becomes untenable in 
thought must £u:e the 
tiiOipen of life and talm some responsibility Ibr 

; however, “a mcae mti^ted 

f^losophy^ whidr inay be 
according to 
becomkig , '^sennble of the 


andocmseqiiendy/m' li^ 
qmtks to idieh sob^ts aa 
^ narrow capacity /of human uside^ 

His own view of the extent and certainty odt 
human knowledge seems to him to exempMty 
such mitigated skepticism in operatiom. The 
only objects with respect to which demonstra- 
tion is possible are quantity and number. Math- 
ematics has the certitude of knowledge, but it 
deals only with relations between ideas, not 
with what Hume calls “matters of fact and ex- 
istence.” Such matters “arc evidently incapa- 
ble of demoi^stratioii.” This is the sphere of 
“moral certainty,” which is not a genuine cer- 
tainty, but only a degree of probabilky stf- 
ficienifor action. Probabilities arc the b«t that 
experimental reasoning or inquiry about mat- 
ters of fact can achieve. If probability is\char- 
acteristic of opinion rather than knowledge, 
then we can have nothing better than opinion 
concerning real existences. 

The diametrical opposite to the extreme of 
skepticism would have to be a dogmatism which 
placed no objects beyond the reach of human 
knowledge, which made no distinction between 
degrees of knowability and admitted equal cer- 
titude in all matters. Like excessive skepticism 
this extreme is not a position actually held in 
the great boc^s. All the great thinkers who have 
considered the problem of human knowledge 
have set limits to man’s capacity for knowledge. 
They have placed certain objects beyond.man’s 
power to apprehend at all, or have distinguished 
between those which he can apprehend in some 
inadequate fashion, but cannot comprehend. 
Hiey have indicated other objects concerning 
which his grasp is adequate and certain. 

They all adopt a “mitigated skepticism” — to 
use Hume’s phrase— if this can be taken to ihean 
avoiding the extremes of saying that nothii^ is 
knowable at all and that everything is equally 
knowable. But they differ in the ctitejia diey 
employ to set limits df knowledge dixi to 
distinguish betw^ the areas of certaiiWy>a»d 
probability. ConseK|p«eittly they difGer ta tfaeir 
determination of ^ kimwabsUty^ c^^^ 
types of objects, such as ^oA or ‘the^infidite, 
atl^Unce or cause, matter or spirit,^^ dwmd«or 
the ideal, the self or the thing in iisd£ 
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kii^Wge'mto htupmttAbm and 
even appeal to certain common principles in 
makif^ that separation; but they do not define 
the Scqpe of knowledge in the same way, as is 
indicated by their disagreement about the know- 
ability of sensible things. Nor do Descartes 
and Locke, Bacon and Spinoza, Hume and 
Kant agree about the knowability of God or of 
the soul or about the conditions any object 
must meet in order to be knowable. All alike 
proceed from a desire to be critical Each criti- 
cizes what other men have proposed as knowl- 
edge and each proposes a new method by which 
the pursuit of knowledge will be safeguarded 
from illusory hopes or endless controversy. 

In this last respect the modems depart most 
radicallyirom their mediaeval and ancient pred- 
ecessors. At all times men have been interested 
in examining knowledge itself as well as in ex- 
ercising their powers to know. But in the earlier 
phase of the tradition knowledge about knowl- 
edge does not seem to take precedence over all 
other inquiries or to be prerequisite to them. 
On the contrary, the ancients proceed as if the 
study of knowledge necessarily presupposed the 
existence of knowledge. With them the exam- 
ination takes place because the mind is essen- 
tially reflexive rather than for reasons of self- 
criticism. But beginning with Descartes* Dis- 
course m the Method, in which a method of uni- 
versal doubt is proposed to clear the ground be- 
fore the foundations of the sciences can be laid, 
the consideration of knowing is put before any 
attempt to know. 

Sometimes, as with Descartes and Bacon, the 
emphasis is upon a new method which will at 
last establish Imowledge on a firm footing or ad^ 
vance teaming. Sometimes, as with Locke and 
Hume, attention is given first of all to the facul- 
ty of understanding itself. 

“If we can find out,’* says Locke, “how ht 
the undei^tanding^.can extend its views^ bow 
far itJbaa foOulidcs to attain certainty, and in 
whatl Erases k can only judge and guess, we iiiay 
learrttolcoatent ourselves with what is attain-. 

able by us in tim state When we know ouri 

ownittengtbv we shall the better know what to 
of success; and when we 

aod expect 


and not s^t Ourthoug^ 
despair knowii^. anything; 
er side, question everything, and, di$clatea.ia}|. 
knowledge, because some things are not^ ^^ be 
understood.’’ 

Hume also proposes that a study of huinah uflh 
derstanding precede everything else, to “dmw 
from an exact analysis of its powers and eapac*^ 
ity’’ what subjects it is or te not fitted to in*' 
vestigate. ’’There is a truth and fidsehood mail 
propositions on this subject which lie not 
yond the compass of human understanding.^ 
No one can doubt that a science of the mind*^ 
or knowledge about knowing— is possible un-' 
less he entertains “such a skepticism as is entirely 
subversive of all speculations, and even aCtion.^*^ 

Disagreeing with the principles of Locke and 
Hume, as well as with their conclusions, Kant 
does approve the priority they give to the ques- 
tion of the possibility of knowing certain ob* 
jeets. To proceed otherwise, as Kant charges 
most other philosophers with doing, is dc^ptna- 
tism. The use of the word “critique’’ in the tide 
of Kant’s three major works signifies his inten- 
tion to construct a critical philosophy which 
does not presume that “it is possible to achieve 
anything in metaphysic without a previous ciitr 
icism of pure reason.’* He docs not object to 
what he calls “the dogmatical procedure of rea- 
son’’ in the development of science, but only 
after reason’s self-criticism has determined |iist 
how far reason can ga For Kant, as for 
dogmatism and skepticism are the opporite 
cesses which only a critic^ method can avoid;: 

These two different approaches to the themy 
of knowledge seem to result in different oosh 
elusions concerning the nature and scopetff hur^ 
man knowledge. Those who begin with the 
tablished sciences and merely inquire into theii; 
foundations and methods, appear to end' Vilh > 
unqualified confidence in man’s ability 
Those who tmkt the inquiry into tbe^&ttndar! 
tbns and methods of science a necessary p|bei|^ 
radon for the development of the sdeiioesiii^^ 
for the most part to set. narrower 
tbe area of valid knowkdgevTbe twoappro^l^^ 
ako affset the way in which the 
knowledge are dtettnguished and comparedL ^ .;iv 

. There are two sorts of conipatiaQn kmlwttib 
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in die cbs^catioa of kinds of knowledge. One 


i»aeQinpai^nofhumanknowkd|^ with divine, 
or with angelic knowledge and the knowledge 
of brute animals. The other is a comparison of 
the parts or modes of human knowledge accord* 
log to such criteria as the objects to be known, 
the faculties engaged in the process of knowing, 
and the manner of their operation. Though 
made separately, those two comparisons arc sel- 
dom independent of one another. As the nature 
of man is conceived in relation to other beings, 
superior or inferior to himself, his faculties will 
be rated accordingly, and his power as a knower 
will suggest the methods or means available to 
him for knowing. 

Aquinas, for example, attributes to man the 
kind of knowledge appropriate to his station in 
the hierarchy of beings. Man is superior to the 
hrutes because he has a faculty of reason in ad- 
dition to the faculties of sense and imagination 
which he shares with them. Man is inferior to 
purely spiritual beings — the angels and God — 
because, since he is corporeal, his intellect can- 
not function independently of his bodily senses 
and imagination. Unlike the angels and God, he 
is not a purely intellectual being. 

Accordingly, the essential characteristics of 
human knowledge are, first, that it is always 
both sensitive and intellectual, never merely 
sense-perception as with the brutes or pure in- 
tellectual intuition as with the angels; second, 
that its appropriate object is the physical world 
ofsensible, material things, with respect to which 
the senses enable man to know the existence of 
individuals, whUc the intellect apprehends their 
universal natures; and, finally, that the way in 
which the human mind knows the natures of 
things is abstractive and discursive, for the in- 
tellect draws its concepts from sense and imagi- 
nation and proceeds therefrom by means of j udg- 
ment and reasoning. 

Hiis analysis denies innate ideas. It denies 
man*s power to apprehend ideas intuitively or 
to use them intuitively in the apprehension of 
things^ It can find no place for a distinction be- 
tween a priori and a posteriori knowledge, since 
sense-perception and rational activity contrib- 

a elements to every act of knowing. It affirms 
^ knowledge is primarily of real existence, 
not of the relations between ideas; but it does 
psenit Emit human knowledge to the changing 


temporal tbingsdEthe materialuaiverse.Tbough 
these are the objects man is able to know with 
greatest adequacy, he can also know something 
of the existence and nature of imnoaterial and 
eternal beings. 

Yet, according to Aquinas, even when man’s 
knowledge rises above the realm of experience- 
able things, it is obtained by the same natural 
processes and involves the cooperation of the 
senses with reason. The theologian does, how- 
ever, distinguish sharply between knowledge 
gained through man’s own efforts and knowl- 
edge received through divine revelation. In ad- 
dition to all knowledge acquired by the natural 
exercise of^ lus faculties, man may be elevated 
by the supernatural gift of knowledge— the wis- 
dom of a faith surpassing reason. \ 

The foregoing summary illustrates, in tl^ case 
of one great doctrine, the connection be^een 
an analysis of the kinds of knowledge and a 
theory of the nature and fecultics of man in re- 
lation to all other things. There is no point in 
this analysis which is not disputed by someone 
—by Plato or Augustine, I>scartcs, Spinoza, 
or Locke, by Hume, Kant, or William James. 
There are many points on which others agree— 
not only Aristotle and Bacon, but even Augus- 
tine, Descartes, and Locke. 

These agreements or disagreements about the 
kinds of knowledge, or the scope of human knowl- 
edge, its faculties, and its methods, seldom oc- 
cur or are intelligible except in the wider con- 
text of agreements and disagreements in theol- 
ogy and metaphysics, psychology and logic. 
Hence most of the matters considered under the 
heading “kinds of knowledge” receive special 
consideration in other chapters. The Cross- 
References should enable the reader to examine 
the presuppositions or context of the materials 
assembled here. 

The cult of ignorance receives little or no at- 
tention in the tradition of the great books. Even 
those who, like Rousseau, glorify the innocence 
of the primitives, or who satirize the folly so 
often admixed with human wisdom and the foi- 
bles attending the advance of learning, do not 
seriously question the ancient saying that all 
men by nature desire to know; Nor is it gener- 
ally doubted that knowledge is good; ti^t its 
possession contributes to the happiness of inen 
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trary position, however, does not admit the 


aiki the welfete of the state; that its pursuit by 
the individual and its dissemination in a soci- 
ety should be fisicilitated by education, by the 
support and freedom of scholars and scientists, 
and by every device which can assist men in 
communicating what they know to one an- 
other. 

But knowledge is not valued by all for the 
same reason. That knowledge is useful to the 
productive artist, to the statesman, to the legis- 
lator, and to the individual in the conduct of 
his life, seems to be assumed in discussions of 
the applications of science in the various arts, 
in the consideration of statecraft, and in the 
analysis of virtue. In this last connection, the 
problem is not whether knowledge is morally 
useful, but whether knowledge of good and evil 
is identical with virtue so that sin and vice re- 
sult from error or ignorance. 

If there is a negative opinion here, it consists 
in saying that knowledge is not enough. To 
know is not to do. Something more than knowl- 
edge is required for acting well. 

The more radical dispute about the value of 
knowledge concerns the goodness of knowledge 
for its own sake, without any regard to its tech- 
nical or moral utility. Is the contemplation of 
the truth an ultimate end, or does the goodness 
of knowledge always consist in its power to ef- 
fect results in the mastery of nature and the 
guidance of conduct ? The utility of knowledge 
is seldom denied by those who make speculative 
wisdom and theoretic science good in them- 
selves, even the highest goods, quite apart from 
any use to which they may be put. The con- 


special value of contemplation or the separatlba 
of truth from utility. To those who say that 
*'the contemplation of truth is more dignified 
and exalted than any utility or extent of 
fects,” Francis Bacon replies that “truth and 
utility arc perfectly identical, and the effects 
are more of value as pledges of truth than from 
the benefit they confer on men,” 

How knowledge and action are related is one 
question; how knowledge itself is divided into 
the speculative and practical is quite another. 
Bacon, for example, insists upon the necessity 
of distinguishing the speculative and practical 
branchesofnaturalphilosophy— concerned with 
“the search after causes and the production of 
effects.” Unlike Aristotle and Kant he does not 
use the word “practical” for the kind of knowl- 
edge which is contained in such sciences as ethics 
or politics, but only for the applied sciences or 
technology. Ethics and politics fall under what 
he calls “civil philosophy.” 

Despite these differences in language, the way 
in which Bacon divides the whole sphere of 
knowledge closely resembles Aristotle’s tripar- 
tite classification of the sciences as theoretic, 
productive (or technical), and practical (or 
moral); and, no less, a similar threefold division 
by Kant. But Kant and Aristotle (and, it should 
be added, Aquinas) give a more elaborate analy- 
sis of these three types of knowledge, especially 
with regard to the principles appropriate to 
each, the nature of the judgments and reasoning 
by which they are developed, and the character 
and criteria of their truth. 
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80 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 2c-4c; 17b- 
20 r; 38a; 45a-46a; 95d-101d esp 96d-97b, 
99c-100a 

81 Descartes: Discourse, part xv 51b-54b pas- 
sim / Meditations, 69b-d; 74a, c; in 81d-89a; 
IV, ^b; V 93a-96a / Directions and Replies, 
108a414c; 120c-d; 121a-123a; 127b-c; postu- 
tJCrz V 13lb-c; prop i-txi 132b-133a; 2Xlc- 
mar, 2l3a; 213d-214a; 21Sb-c; 227b-c 

II Spinoza: Eddcs, part x, prop 11, schol 358d- 
359b; PART 11, PROP 1-2 373d-374a; prop 47 
OOPc^la; PART V, PROP 24-32 458d-460b 
. 82 Mxi4^: Paradise Lost, bx vh [109-130] 219b- 
2M8; BX vnx [114^x30] 234b*235a / Samson 
Jgonbtes {60-62] 340b-341a; [a93-*325] 846a-b 
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84 Nwton: Frinciptesh ex in, obnxrau ocwbol, 
370b47la 

85 Locke: Human Utsdentandh^, n, 

sect 12, 107c-d; ch ui, sect 7-18 tl3d417c; 
BK n, ch xvh, sect I 167d-168a; sBfcTvX7 
172b-c; CH xxiii, sect 33-37 212d-2l4b 
passim; bk hi, ch vi, sect ti 271b-d; bk iv, 
CH X 349o354c passim 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, prep, 404a; 

SBCT 146-156 442a-444d 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect n, Div 14 
456b; SECT xi 497b-S03c 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 308b-309a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 33a-d; 143a-i4Sc; i52a- 
153c; 17Jb^479c; 186d'187a; 190a-192d; j218d- 
223d; 239a'C; 241d-242c / Practical Reason, 
291a-292c; 348b>352c / Intro, Metaphysic of 
Morals, 384a, c / Judgement, 575b-577a; 588d- 
589c; 603b-607c csp 606d-607c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 1^8c- 
160b; PART IV, 349b'3S0a \ 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 196b-19)[b; 
bk XV, 630d-631c 

5^(2) Matter and the immaterial as objects of 
knowledge 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 456a-458a 

8 Aristotle: bk i, ch 7 [ 191 * 8 - 12 ] 266d 

/ Meteorology, bk iv, ch 12 493d-494d / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch 9 [ 991 * 8 - 11 ] 509b; bk 
vn, CH 10 [ 1036 * 2 - 12 ] 559b'c; bk ix, ch 2 
[io 46 *> 7 -i 5 ] 571c-d / Soul, bk i, ch i [ 403 * 
25 -*>i 9 ] 632b-d 

12 Lucretius : Nature of Things, bk i [265-328] 
4b-5a; [418-448] 6b-c 

17 Plotinus: First Ermead, tr viii, ch 9 31C'32a 
/ Second Ennead, tr iv, ch 10 53b-d; ch 12 
54c-55b; tr v, ch 4-5 59c-60c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xi-xii 89b-110d 
/ City of God, bk xi, ch 3 323d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a 9 

8d-9c; Q 12 , A X, REP 2 50c-51c; a 2, ans 
51c-52c; Q 13 , A 12 , REP 3 74c-75b; Q 14 , 
A II 84c-85c; Q 15 , A 3 , REP 3-4 93b-94a; Q 16, 
A 5 , REP 3 97o-98b; q 29 , a 2 , rep 3 163b-164b; 
Q 54 , A 4 , ANS and REP 2 287b-288a; q 56 
291d-294d; q 57 , aa 1-2 295a-297a; q 76 , A 2 , 
REP 3 388c-391a;j;) 84 , a 7 , ans ana rep 3 
449b-450b; Q 85 , a 1 451c-453c; Q 86 , a i, 
ANS and REF 3-4 461c-462a; a 2 , rsp 1 462a- 
463a; a 3 463b-d; q 87 , a 1 , ans 465a-466c; 
Q 88 468d-478H^ 0 89 , a 2 475a-d ^ ^ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part q xi, 
A I, rep 2 772b-773a; q 12 , A rbp 776c- 
777b; PART m suppl,' q 92 , a i, ans and'^EP 
I2l025c4032b 

28 Hobbes: xn^ 172a-d; 

269C-270C 

80 Bacon: ddvasuermm ef tdarniagi 
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csp nr^lb< / Oi^ectmt afnd R^UUi^ 

I i lajlc; 3«>$TuiATe 15ab,d^l55di 

S$ pAsbAC.>: BensSes, 72 , t84a*b 
,at Looks: Human VwUrmndiwgy bk n, ch xv, 
SECT tr 165«-b; ch xxiii 204a-214b passim, 
csp SECT 5 20Sa*b, sect 15 208c-d, sect 29 
211 d- 212 a; bk in, ch vi, sect ii-ia 27lb- 
272b; CH xi, sect 23 30Sa-b; bk iv. ch in, 
SECT 6 313c-315b; sect 9-17 3l5c-317c pas- 
sim, csp sect 17 317c; sect 23-27 320a-322a; 
CH VI, SECT 14 335d-336b; ch x, sect 19 
3S4a-c; oh xi, sect 12 3S7c-d; ch xvi, sect 
12 37eb-371a 

3S BerkeleV: Human Knowledge, sect 16-20 
416a-417a; sect 25-27 417d-418b; sect 86-89 
429C'430c csp sect 89 430b-c; sect 135-148 
440a-442d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xn, div 
123 506a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 336b-c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 186b-d / Practical Reason, 
319c-321b / Judgement, 603a-d 

5^(3) Cause and substance as objects of knowl- 
edge 

8 Aristotle: Phyucs, bk 11, ch 4 (i96**5-7] 
273a / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 2 [983»5-io] 501b; 
BK III, ch 2 [996®i 8~^26] 514d-515b; ch 4 
[999*24-29] 518a; ch 6 (1003*5-17] 521d- 
522a, c; bk vii, ch 15 563c-564c; bk xi, ch2 
[io6o'> 20-23] 588d; bk xn, ch io 618c-619a,c 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, bk 11 , ch 
6 {742'»i7-35] 283d-284a 

12 Lucretius : Nature of Things, bk v (526- 
533] 67d'68a; bk vi (703-711] 89c-d 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 505a-506a 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ermead, tr viii, ch ri 348b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, 
A 8, ANS 57b'58b; Q 19, a 5, rep 2 112d-n3c; 
Q 29, A I, rep 1,3 162a'163b; q 56, a i, rep 2 
292a-d; Q 57, a 3, ans 297b-298a; q 77, a i, 
REP 7 399c-401b; Q 84, a 7, ans 449b-450b; 
Q 86, A I, ANS 461c-462a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 49, 
A 2, REP 3 2b^4a 

21 Dante; Dmne Comedy, purgatory, hi [24- 
45} 56a-b; xviii [49-60] 80b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 78a^80e; partiv, 
371c-a72c 

25 MonTaione: Essays, 271b-272c; 497d-498a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 45a-46a / 
Novum Organum, bk n, aph 2 137b-c / Netv 
Atlantis, 210 d 

31 Dsscartes: Meditations, iv, 90a-b / 0^«*- 
tiakfkndRepUes, 108a412a; 209c-2l0b; 2 Hb-c; 
213a-b 

51 Sl^mOEAffic^^, PART I, DBF 3-4 3SSb; AXIOM 
4 3SSd; PROP 8, schol 2 3S6d-357d; prop io 
‘ ‘ APPENDIX part iv, ^rbp, 


33 Paboal: PensSes, i84-a4i 

«p 233-247 2l3b-2l7b ^ 

34 Newton: Prm^, bk m, eENBitAt: scebb^ 
371b-372a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk t, ch m, 
sect 19 U7c«-d; BK II, CH xiti, SBOT 17-20 
152a^d; ch xxi, sect 1-6 178b-l30a; cKXKsnc 
204a'-214b passim, csp sect 2 204b^ «bct 5 
20Sa-b, SECT 15 2Q8c-d, sect 28-29 2Hb* 
212a; ch xxv, sect ii-ch xxvi, sect a 
217a-d; ch xxxi, sect 6-13 240d-243b; OH 
xxxxi, SECT 24 247c-d; bk hi, ch m, sect 
15 18 258b-259c; ch vi 268b-283a passim, 
esp SECT 7-10 270b-271b; ch ix, sect tM7 
287d-290a; ch xi, sect 19-25 304b-d06e esp 
SEci 22 305a; bk xv, ch m, sbct 9-17 315i^ 
317c; SECT 24-29 320c-323a esp sect 29 322e« 
323a; cii iv, sect 12 326c-d; ch vi, sect 4-16 
331d-336d; Cii vni, sect 9 347d>d48a; ch xil, 
SECT 9-12 360d-362c; ch xvi, sect 12, 370b^ 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect xox-202 
432c-433a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ill, Div 
18-SECT VIII, DIV 74 457c-484c‘ passim; 
sect XI, DIV 105 498d-499a; div 115 503b^; 
SECT xn, div 127 507b-c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15a-‘b; 17c-‘d; 46d-47e; 
57c-d; 58d-59b; 63d'64a; 76c-83b esp Sib* 
83b; 86 c-d; 95a-d; 99a-100d esp lOOc-d; ilOb; 
133a; 140b,d-14Sc; I71a-172c; 214b, d (fa ij / 
Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 267d-26lto; 
285c-286a / Practical Reason, 294e-295d; 
302a-d; 313b-314d / Judgement, $50a-S51a,e; 
556bc; 557c-558b; 564a-c; 574a-b; 584e*d; 
611d<613a,c 

45 Fourier; Theory of Heat, 169a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 563a-b; 
epilogue I, 646c-647b passim; 650b^; 
LOGUE n, 693c; 694d-695c 
53 James: Psychology, 89b-90a; 885b*886a 

5^(4) The infinite and the individual as ob|#ctS 
of knowledge 

7 Plato: Philebus, 610d-617d 

8 Aristotle; Categories, ch 5 Ia*»6-37) fic-7a / 
Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 3 c 120 a-<i / 
Physics, BK I, ch 4 [187^7-14! 2626 ; CR 5 
[189*5-7] 264 b-c; ch 6 [189*11-19] 26 (|c; bk 
in, ch 6 [207*21-31] 285 c-d; bK v«, cH 5 
[247*^3-7] 330 b / Metaphysics, bk n, cH 2 
[994‘'i7-3o] 513 a*b; bk hi, ch 4 [99^m»9} 
518 a; ch 6 [ioo 3 * 5 -* 7 l 521 d- 522 a,c; BK vn; 
ch to [1036*2-7] 559 b-c; ch 15 563 e« 564 e; 
BK XI, ch 2 [1060^20-23] 588 d; bk xiii, cH 
10 618 c- 619 a,c 

9 Aristotle: Rhe/oriCi bk i, ch a [1356^26^35] 

596b-c 

11 Nxgomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 812a 

17 Plotinus; Sixth Bnnead, tr VB* on 3 8II0- 
312b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk fMK 20^2 

49d*50a; bk xu, par t 
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ehjeets ef knowledge^ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theological part i, q 3, 

. A3, ANS 16a-d; o a i, rep 2 50c-51c; a 7, 

ANS 56a>57b; a 8, rep 4 57b>58b; q 14, aa 
11-12 84c-86d; Q 15, a 3, rep 4 93b-94a; q 22, 

A 2, ANS and REP j 128d'130d; q 29, a 1, rep i 
182a-163b; a 2, rep 3 163b-164b; q 30, a 4 
170cd71b; Q 32 175d'180d; q 56, a 1, rep 2 
292a'd; Q 57, a 2 295d-297a; q 84, a 7, ans 
and REP I 449b'450b; Q 86, aa z-3 461c-463d; 

Q 89, A 4, ANS 476c-477a; part 1-11, Q 14, a 6, 

REP 3 680c>681a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part hi, q 10, 

A 3 769d-771b; Q 11, a i, rep 3 772b-773a; 

Q 12, A I, rep 3 776c-777b; part in suppl, 

Q 92, A 1, REP 12 1025c>1032b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part 1, 54b'c; part iv, 

262b 

28 * Harvey: On Animal Generation^ 332a-333b 
31 Descartes: Meditations, iii, 86a>d; 88c>89a 
/ Objections and Replies, 112a-d; 121d-122b; 
169a; 211C'd; 212c>213a; 213d<214a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 10, sghol 
376d*377a; prop 30-31 385a-c 
33 Pascal: PensSes, 72 181a>184b; 233 213b- 
216a / Geometrical Demonstration, 435a-b 
35 1 />cke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xin, 
sect 4 149b; ch xiv, sect 26-31 160c-162a 
passim; c^ xv, sect 2-3 162c-d; sect 12 
165b-c: CH XVI, SECT 8 167c; ch xvn 167d- 
174a csp sect 15 171b-172a; ch xxiii, sect 
31 212^c; SECT 33-34 212d-213b; ch xxix, 

SECT 15-16 237a'238a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 2 
405b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 278a-b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [1810-1815] 43 a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xv, 631 a-c; 

EPILOGUE II, 693C'694d 
53 James: Psychology, 312 a; 631 a 

5#(5) The past and the future as objects of 
knowledge 

Old Testament: Proverbs, 27:1 / Ecclesiastes, 

8 -*6-7; 9:11-12; ii:2,6-*-(Z)) Ecclesiastes, 

7:1; 8:6-7; 9:11-12; 11:2,6 
ApiMRYPHA: Wisdom of Solomon, 8:8— (D) OT, 
Bqo\ of Wisdom, 8:8 

New Testament: James, 4:13-14— (D) James, 

42*3-15 

5 Aeschyubs: Suppliant Maidens [86-103] 2a-b 
^ 5 Sophocles : Oedipus the King [463-512} 
| 03 c-d; [1524-1530] 113 c / Ajax [1419-1421] 

* lS5c 

X ;I JBuripxdes: Medea [1415-1419] 224c / Akestis 
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HMEAS 5 a 0 )to 5 ai^ 

6 Thucyoiprs: Pelopommao War, bk 1 , 349 b; 
354a-c 

7 Plato: Critsas, 479d / Theaetetus, $31a-533a 

8 Aristotle : Interpretation, ch 9 28a'29d/Mrm* 
ory and Reminiscence, ch 1 [449*’3-29l 690 a-c 

0 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk 11, ch 19 [1392^14- 
1393*8] 640b>c 

10 Hippocrates: Prognostics, par i 19a-b / 
Epidemics, bk 111 , sect 111 , par 16 59 b^ 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [ 713 - 755 I 230a>231a 

14 Plutarch: Theseus, la-b / Pericles, 129 a 

15 Tacitus : Annals, bk iv, 79b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 23-24 
77a-c; bk xi, par 17-41 93b-99b / Christian 
Doctrine, bk ii, ch 30 651c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, 

A 13 86(}'^; A 15, rep 3 89b-90b; Q 5fr, a 3 
297b>298a; q 78, a 4, ans and rep 5j411d- 
413d; Q 79, A 6, ans and rep 2 419b'42pd; q 
86, A 4 463d'464d; q 89, a 3, rep 3 475d'«76c; 
A 7, REP 3 478d-479c \ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 111, Q 12, 

A i, rep 3 776c-777b A 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk iv, stanza 
56 95b'96a; stanza 136-154 106a-108b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 53c--54a; OSb^c 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 41c-d; 439c-440a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 13d'14a; 
54c*55a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 259a-b 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 62, schol 

443c-d; prop 66, demonst 444c i 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xv, 
sect 12 165b-c; bk iv, ch xi, sect ii 357b'C 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 44 
420d'421a; sect 105 433b-c 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vi 469d- 
470d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348a,c / Social Con- 
tract, BK IV, 428a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 88a>c; 96b,d; 
413b'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 234d / Judgement, 579d- 
580a; 583d-584c 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 277c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 155b-c; 
181b d; 190a-b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part t [ 570 - 585 ] 16a; part 11 
[ 8591 - 8603 ] 209b 

48 Melville: MobyDic^, 366b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 42a; 59d-60a; 
166a, c; 231d-233b csp 233a-b; 242b-243c / 
Descent of Man, 287d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 584d-585b; 
epilogue II, 685a 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 852b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 387 a, c 

54^(6) The self and the thing in itself as ob- 
jects of knowledge 

8 ARi8TOTLB;5oH4aKzu, cH6[43<^ai-a6]663b 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 27 , 133a«b 
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Avmtjvst M 4 !dda^efmt %K xt, SECT u 

17 PUoTiNus; Third Etmeady ta ix, ch 3 * 137c-d 
' / Fourth Ermead^ ta iv, ch a 159d'160b / 

Fi^A Ennead^ tr iir, ch 1-8 215d'220d 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk x, par 7 73a; par 
zi-25 76 c- 77 d; par 41 81c-d / City of God, 
9K XI, CH 26 336 d' 337 b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, 
A 2. REP 1,3 76d^77d; q 56 , a i 292a-d; q 78, 
A 4, REP 2 411d-413d; q 87 464d-468d; q 88, 
A I, REP I 469a-471c; a 2 , rep 3 471c-472c; 
Q 89, A 2, ANs 475a>d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro, 47b-d 

29 Cervantes; Don Quixote, part ii, 332b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 88c'89b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 11 77d-81d esp 
81b-c / Objections and Replies, postulate ii 
131a: 209d-210a; 215b'C 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 19-30 382b' 
383c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch ix, 
SECT 2-3 349a-c 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 362c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, la'4a,c esp Ib-d; 7d'8b; 
9a'10b: 12c'd [fni]; 32a-c; 49c-50c; Slb c; 
55a'56c: 120c'129c; 200c'204c / Fund, Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 281C'282d; 285a'287d 
esp 285c'286a / Practical Reason, 292a'293b; 
307d-310c; 311d'314d; 327d-329a; 331c' 

337a, c; 337a-c / Judgement, 465a'C; 497a- 
498b; 574b-577a; 594d [fn i]; 599d-600d 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 35 
21a-b; par 44 23c; additions, 22 120c-d / 
Philosophy of History, part i, 257d'258a 
48 Melville: Moby Dicl{y 370b-371b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 688b'C 

53 James: Psychology, 121a'125b; 177b-178a; 
191a-197a esp 196a'197a; 213a-238b esp 
213b-217a, 223b-224a, 227b-228b, 232b' 
233b; 471b-472b 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 428a’430c esp 429c-430c 
/ Civilization and Its Discontents, 767d'768d 

53 . The distinction between what is more 
knowable in itself and what is more 
knowabie to us 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk ii, ch 23 
{68^30-36] 90 c / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 2 
[7i'^28-72*6] 98 b-c / Topics, bk vi, ch 4 
fi4i*26-i42*22] 194 c- 19 Sc; bk viii, ch i 
[i 55*»35 -i 56*7] 211 d- 212 a / Physics, bk i, ch r 
259 a'b; ch 5 [i88**26-i89*9l 264 b'c; ch 7 
{189^30-33] 265 b-c / Generation and Corrupt 
tion, BK I, CH 3 [318*^13-319^2] 415 b'd / 
Metaphysics, bk ii, ch i l993*3o-**ii] 511 b, d; 
BK yii, CH 3 [ioa9*35-*^i2] 552 a / Soul, bk ii, 
CH 2 [413*11-19] 643 a-b 

9 Ari$totle: Ethics, bk i, ch 4 [i095*’i-4] 340c 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, i^art i, q i, a 5, 

REP 1-2 5 c- 6 a; a 9 8 d- 9 c; q 2 , a i, ans lOd- 
lid; a 2 , ans and rep 2-3 lld- 12 c; Q 3» ^ 3* 
REP I iba-d; Q 10 , a I, ans and rep i 40 d- 41 d; 


Q Z2, A Tt ANS and REP 2 iSOc-SleiM 
S8b;<^i3 62b'7Sb pasdm;^^^ a 2 ^ANR 27^- 
272a; q 85, a 3 4S5b'457a^ a 8 
Q 88, a I, REP 3-4 469a^71e 

28 Harvey; On Animal Generathn, 332 iitC . 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv $lb^4b / 
Meditations, 69b-d; zi 77d'81d passim; iv, 
89b; v 93a-96a / Objections 
postulate ii 131a 

31 Spinoza: ^hics, part 11, prop 47^ 390c«d 

42 Kant: Judgement, 601 d 

5r. Dogmatism, skepticism, and the critical 
attitude with respect to the extent, ceir* 
tainty, and finality of human knowledge 

7 Plato: Euthydemus 65a-84a,c / pratylus, 
86b-d / Meno, 179b-180b / Apology, 2d3a / 
Phaedo, 236c-238a / Timaeus, 447 b'd / 
Theaetetus, 521d-526b 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 13 
[ 32 *» 4 - 23 ] 48b-d / Posterior Analytics, bk i, 
CH I [ 7 i* 26 ]-ch 2 [ 72 *^ 4 ] 97c-99a; ch 6 102b- 
103c; ch 33 121 b- 122 a,c / Heavens, bk 11 , 
ch 5 [ 287 *» 29 - 288 ‘‘ 3 ] 379b-c / Genera^ and 
Corruption, bk i, ch 2 [ 316 * 5 - 14 ] 411c-d / 
Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 5-6 528c-531c; bk x, 
CH I [io 53 * 3 i-*> 3 ] 580a; ch 6 [ 1057 * 7 - 11 ] S84b; 

bk XI, CH 6 [io62*»i2-io63*>i 4] 5^d-592a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, gh 3 [io94^ft-«27.] 
339d-340a; ch 7 [i098*20-*>2j 343c-d; bk xx, 
CH 2 [ho3**26-i 104*9] 349b'C; bk vi, ch 3 
388b-c 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk iv [ 469 - 521 ] 
50b-51a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 11 , ch 17 lS8d- 
161a; CH 20 164c-166c; bk hi, ch 2 , 177C'178b; 
CH 21 193d-195a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 19 32b-c / 
City of God, bk xix, ch 18 523a-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q x, a z 
3b-4a; a 5, ans and rep i 5c-6a; q 84, a x, 
ans 440d-442a; q 85, a 2, ans 453d'455b; 
Q 86, AA 1-3 461c-463d; Q 87, a x 465a466c; 
Q 88, A I 469a-471c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q ^4, 
AA 3-4 68b-70a; part ii-ii, q 4, a 8 4^-4 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 65c; part iv, 
267a-b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk zjg, 
197b-200a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 80b'82b; 208a-294b e8|» 
240c-246a, 253C'254a, 257d'264a, 269d-27pe, 
285c-294b; 308c-d; 318a-319b; 43^-4402} 
497b-502c; 5X6b-524a 

28 Gilbert; Loadstone, pref, le'2a , 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, Wih , d , 4 rSMj 
On Animal Generation, 4110-^4 . '' i . 

30 Bacon; Advancement of heofmng, ixfiK 

17b esp 15d'16b; 47d-48d; 57d-58b / Hotmim 
Organum, pref 105a-106d; bk x, aw 37 
109b-c; APH 67 115d-116a; aph 75 iXBb-d; 
aph 95 126b'C; aph 126 134b 





‘, 06 jfmM$m 0 , tk^fitHe&m, '^md eritscai 
-Xr wiii r€^ 0 ct to /&« txHni, cer^ 

pufinEfy, dndfimViy ^ human kmmUdgt^ 
31 biKdCAittsf : Rw&rj, IV, 5a-d / Discourse^ part 
li 44c-48b / Mediimiohs, 72b, d; i 7Sa-77c; 
* irii B3b^a / Ot^fions and EepUes, 168b'd; 

* ' ' 272a'^ 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part n, dep 4 373b; prop 37* 
47 366b-3$la 

33 Pascal: PensSes^ 238b>239a; 432 

243i^; 434~435 248a-251a / Vacuum, 355a' 
353b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, intro 93a- 
95d esp SECT 4-7 94a'95c; bk i, ch in» sect 
24 120a-c; bx 11, ch ii, sect 3 128b'C; ch xv, 
SECT ri 155a'b; ch xxiii, sect 12-13 207a- 
208b; SECT 36 213C'd; bk hi, ch vi, sect 1-9 
268b'271a esp sect 9 270d'271a; bk iv, ch 111, 
SECT 22-30 319C'323c esp sect 22 319C'320a; 
cn VI, SECT 4-16 331d'336d passim ; ch x, sect 

" ^^19 354a-c; ch xii, sect 9-13 360d'362d; ch 
XIV, SECT 1-2 364b'C; ch xvii, sect 9-10 
377d-378a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
3-4 405b'd; sect 17 409d'410a; sect 86-88 
' 429c-430b; sect 101-102 4320-4338; sect 133 
4390-4408 

: 35 HoMfe: Human Understanding, sect i, div 
‘ 7-10 453C'455b; sect iv, div 20-21 458a-c; 

toiv 26 460b'c; sect iv, div 28-sect v, div 38 
460d'466c passim; sect vii, div 60, 477a; 

1 ' liBCT XII S03C'509d esp div 129-130 508a'd 
42 Kant; Pure Reason, la-4a,c; 15c'16c; 19a- 
22a,c; lOld-lOZa; 129c-130a; 133c-134d; 

|46a'149d; 157d; 187c-188b; 193a-b; 196b- 
197c; 218d'227a esp 221c-222b; 248d-250a,c 
/ Fdnd, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 253c-d; 
277d'279d / Practical Reason, 292d-293b; 

’ 295b-d; 311d'313d; 320c-321b; 331a-332d; 

S 5b-c; 336d-337a,c / Judgement, 492c-d; 
7c-S68a 

43 Bsoeraust: NCMBER 31, 103d-104a; number 
37,il9b-l20b 

^43 Mill: Liberty, 274b-2^b 
44 Boswell; Johnson, 121c-d; llOa-b 
46 Hroel; Philosophy of R^ht, free, 7a; intro, 
par 31 19c-20a 

47 G)afeTHE: Fmtst, part 1 [656-675] I7b-I8a; 

^1064-1067] 26b; [1810-1815] 43a; [1868-2050] 
; / 44b-^b^ [1945-1963] 46a-b, [1968-1979] 

46b47a, [2011-2022] 47b-48a; [4343-4362] 
107a-b 

48 Melville: Moby Dki{^ 78a-b; 250b; 257a; 

0 DarWin: Deteent of Man, 2S3d 
^ 51 Tolstoy: War anaPtadt, bk v, 195a 
Psy^gy, 881b 

' ^M Freud: New Introductory Ledtures, WSb<\ 
^873d-884d passim, esp 874d^87Sa, 878d^880b, 


: BilieamT^ 
das; 

' 31 Descartes: Rules, n 28-3b / Dtseoum 41a- 
67a,c esp part ti 44c-^48b, part W 51b^54b / 
Meditations, 72b,d; i 7Sa-77e; iil, 82b-d; 
rv, 89b'C; v, 95b-96a / Objections arid Rephes, 
119c; I23a-d; 124b-125b; postulate vit 131c; 
l34b-c; 142c; 143c; 162a; 167a-c; 206a-c; 
207b; 215c-d; 226d-227a; 229c-d; 237b> 
238b; 239a'240a; 242c-244c; 245c 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, ch 
xxvii, SECT 13 223b-d; bk iv, ch ix, sect 
3 349b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, SEct 3 
405b-c ♦ j 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xit, div 
1 16, 503d-504a; div 120 505b; div 12^130 
508a-d \ 

53 James: Psychology, 881b \ 

5e. Knowledge about knowledge as the soorce 
of criteria for evaluating claims \to 
knowledge 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, 87d; intro 
93a-95d esp sect 4-7 94a-95c; bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 22 319c-320a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 4 
405c-d; sect 17 409d-410a 
35 Hume; Human Understanding, sect 1, div 7- 
10 453c-455b; sect 11, div 17 457a-b; sect 
VII, div 49-53 471c-474b esp div 49 471c-d 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, la-12d esp Ib-d, 8c-9a; 
55a-56c; 99a-101b; 121a-123b / Practical 
Reason, 292d-293b; 294a-b; 307d-310c; 331a- 
332d 

6 . The kinds of knowledge 

6a, The classification of knowledge accoirding 
to diversity of objects 

6a{ 1 ) Being and becoming, the intelligible and 
the sensible, the necessary and the con- 
tingent, the eternal and the temporal, the 
immaterial and the material as objects 
of knowledge 

7 Plato: Craiylus, 86 b-d; 113c-114a,c / Phif- 
drus, 12Sa-126c / Symposium, 167a-d / Phaedo, 
323d-232d esp 233d-225a, 228b 232d / Re- 
public, BK iii,333b-334b; bkv,368c-373c esp 
372ai-373b; bk vi-vii, 383d-398c / Timaeus, 
447b-d; 4S7b-458a / Theaetetus, S21d-522b; 
S34d-536b/ Sophist, 565a-569a esp 5684: 

/ Statesindit, 595a-c / PhilebuSy 610d>613a; 
633a-635a esp 634b-635a / SevenA Letter, 
809c-810d 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 5 [ 4 *iQ-^tp] eMa 

/ Prior Anafytics, bk i, ch 13 [ 32 ^ 4 - 23 } 48b-d 
i Posterior Anafytks, bk t, ch 2 ^i^i 6 ] 
97d-98a; 4 lOOa-iOla; m b-h 





102b-ie4b; CH 3D W9d; ch 33 131b*129a^./ 

> l%iiKar, BK n, ch a-270a*27lB; ch 7 [198^2- 
31] a7Sb-c / Hetwens, bk hi* ch t 
24] 390a-b; ch 7 bo6»io-xa] 327b / 
pfys^s, BK I, CH 5 [986^25-987^] 504d-505a; 

6 [987*a9r-*>i8] S05b-d; ch 8 [989**2i-99o» 
8) 507d-508a; bk n* ch i 511b,d‘‘512b; ch 3 
{995«i5-ao] S13d; bk hi. cm 4 l999*24-**4] 
518a-b; bk iv, ch 5-6 528c-531c; bk vi, ch i 
547b,d’‘548c; bk vn, ch 15 [1039^31-1040*8] 
.563d-5d4a; bk ix, ch io S77c-S78a,c; bk x, 
ch I [io53*3i-'>3] 580a; ch 6 [1057*7-11] 
584b; BK XI, ch 2 588a-589a; ch 6 (io62**r2- 
io63*»i4] 590d'592a; ch 7 [io63'»36]-ch 8 
[1065*6] 592b'593b; bk xii, ch i [io69*3o-*»2] 
598b-c / Soult BK I, CH I [403*25-'’i9] 632b'd 
/ Memory and Reminiscence ^ ch 1 [449^30- 
450*10] 690c-d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animalsy bk i, ch 5 [644^ 
21-645*5] 168 C'd / Ethics, bk vi, ch 1 [1139* 
3-13] 387 b-d; ch 3 [ii 39 '*i 9 ' 3 i 5 l 388 b-c / 
Rhetoric, bk 1, ch 2 [i 357*1 4-'*2i] 596 d' 597 c 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 811a>812a 

14 Plutarch: Marcellas, 252b'C 

17 Plotinus: Fifth Ennead, tr v, ch i, 228 c- 
229c; TR IX, CH 7 249b-c / Sixth Ennead, 
TR VII, CH 36 339c-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 3-5 27c- 
28c; BK VI, par 6 36c-d; bk vn, par 23 50b-c; 
BK X, par 8-xi 73b-74b; bk xii, par 5 lOOa-b 
/ City of God, bk viii, ch 6 268d-269c; 
CH 10 271a-d; bk xix, ch 18 523a'b / Chris- 
tian Doctrine, bk i, ch 8 626c-627a; bk ii, 
CH 27-39 650a'655b csp ch 27 650a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q i, a i, 
REP 2 3b-4a; a 9 8d-9c; q 2, aa 1-2 10d-12c; 
Q 5, A 2, ans 24b-25a; Q 10, a i, ans 40d'41d; 
Q 12, A 4, ans and rep 3 53b-54c; aa 8 -io 57b- 
S9d; Q 15, A 12, REP 3 74c-75b; q 14, a 13, 
ANS and REP 3 86d-88c; q 16, a 1, rep 2 
94b-95c; q 54, a 4, ans and rep 2 287b-288a; 
QQ 56-57 291d-300b; Q 79, a 9 422b-423d; 
QQ 84-88 440b-473a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 66, 
A 5 79b>80c; q 84, a i, rep 3 174b-175a; q 93, 
A 2 216c-217b; q 94, a 4, ans 223d-224d; 
PART ii-ii, Q 9, A 2 424b-425a 

23 Ho^SBES; Leviathan, part i, 49d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 291b'294b 

30 Bacon: AdvancemerU of Learning, 40a-c; 41b- 
4aai43d-44c 

31 Pescartes: Rules, ii 2a-3b; xn, 21b-c / Dis- 
course, part IV, 53b / Meditations, ix 77d-81d 
csp 81b-c; V 93a>96a passim / Objections and 

' Re^ks, 12ab-c^ POSTULATE 11 131a; 218c-d; 
2l9bic 

31 Spxnora: Bthks, part i, dep 8 355c; prop 7 
, 3358P; PROP 8« SCHOL 2 356d-3S7d; part ii, 
W)p' IO, scHOL 376d-377a>; prop 24-45 


iS Locu: Haivum - bk .. 

. KxxH, bbct 5 205a-b; Rbct 15^37 208e-2l4b; 
BK tv, CH in, SECT 9-17 SlSc-SlTc passim, 
csp SECT 17 317c; SECT 23-27 820a-322a pas- 
sim; CH VI, sect 5-16 332b336d- passim* OH 
XI, SECT 1-12 354c-357d passim, 

3S7c-d; CH xvi, sect 12 370b-371a 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 25-27 
417d-418b; Sect 135-142 440a-441c; sect ' 746 
442b-d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 330b-c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 16a-b; 113c-115a / Jue^ 
ment, 551a-S52c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 120a-b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 365a^b 

6^(2) Knowleda^e of natures or kinds distills 
guished from knowledge of iodividuais 
B Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk 1, ,cii 24 
116b-118a; ch 31 120a-c; bk 11 , ch 19 {too*X4- 
^>3] 136d / Physics, bk 1. CH 5 [i88^6-i8^J 
264b'C / Metaphysics, bk i, ch x [ 980*^^5-981*^ 
13] 499b-500a; bk 111 , ch 4 [99$^4-^4l 
518a-b; ch 6 {1003*5-17] 521d-522a,c; bk vii, 
CH 10 [io35*>35-i036*8] 559b-c; CK 15 563c- 
564c; BK XI, CH 2 [io6o*>2o-23l 588d; bk X 1131, ^ 
CH 10 618c-619a,c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vi, ch 6 3894; ch 7 
[1141*20-34] 390a-b; [ii4i**i4-2o] 390e-d’; OH 
II [n43*32-*>5] 392d-393a; bk x, ci| 9 tii86*» 
*3-23] 435b-c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 [4356^ 
28-35] 596b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a,:^, 
REP 2 4a-c; Q 12, A 8 , rep 4 57b-58b; Q 14, 

A II 84c-85c; a 12 , ans 85d-86d; Q 15 , a 3, 
REP 4 93b-94a; Q 22 , a 2 , ans 128d-l^; .Q 
29 , A I, rep I 162a-163b; a 2, rep 3 163^ 
164b; Q 30, A 4 170ca71b; Q 55 , a 2 , rrp 3 
289a-d; a 3 , rep 2 291a-d; Q 56, A l, RER 2 
292a-d; Q 57 , a 2 295d-297a; Q 59,. 4 2, RER I 
306c-307b; Q 75 , a 5 , ans 382a-383b; Q 76* 

A 2, REP 4 388c-391a; q 79, a 5, REp^i 4i84- 
419b; A 6, ANS and rep 2 419b^420d; Q 
A 7, ANS and REP I 449b-450b; q;!^, a 2 , 
451c-453c; a 2, rep 2 453d-455b; a ,3' * 

457a; q 86, a i 461c-462a; aa 3-A4 463b-464dl 
q 89. a 4 476c-477a \ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka, partus Q 

A I, REP 3 772b-773a ^ ^ ‘ 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, BX ix, aph 1-9 
137a-140c 

31 Descartes: ejections ami Repiies^j^lo -^ : : - 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part n, pror 

387a; prop 44 , corcm. 2 -prop 46 ‘ - V'ir 

35 Locke: Human . Understandingi jcH ^ 

. xxxn, SECT 6-8 244b-d; bk hi, ch nx, sect 
7-9 255d-256c; ch vi, sect 32-33 877e-278ci 
BK ,iv,, CH IV, SECT 5-8 324d-325c; ch VHr: 
SECT 9 338d^339b ' / 

iSHuMErJtfimMm Understanda^i 



M2 the great ideas ^ 3 ^ to 6^(1) 


ti kmmUdg^ det»fd^^ 
dher^ ^ injects. €a{2) KmwUdge rf 
ifamres or kinds di$tin§niA 9 dfrom kawul- 
sdfSS 4^ inditaduak,) 

42 Kant: Pure Reasony 211c>218d / Judgementy 
S72a-1>; 572d-574b 

S3 Jambs: Psychology, 305a-312a esp 309a-312a 

d4r(3) Knowledge of matters of fset or real ex- 
istence distinguished from knowledge 
of our ideas or of the relations between 
them 

29 Aquinas: Summa Theohgicay part i, q 84, 
A I, REP I 440d-442a; Q 85, a 2 4S3d>455b 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 60a-b; 65c; 71c<d 
35 Locke : Human Understanding, bk i, ch i, 
SECT 15-16 98d>99c; sect 23 101b'102a; bk 111, 
CH V, SECT 12 266d'267a; sect 14 267b-c; 
CH VI, sect 43-51 280c-283a esp sect 43 
280C'd; BK IV, ch i, sect 1-7 307a'308a; ch 
u 309b'313a passim, esp sect 14 312b-d; ch 
' in, 313a>323d esp sect 29 322C'323a; ch iv, 
SECT 1-12 323d'326d passim; sect 18 328d' 
329a; ch V, sect 6-8 330a>d; ch vi, sect 
13 335c-d; sect 16 336d; ch ix 349a>c; ch 
XI 3S4c-358c esp sect 13-14 357d-358c; ch 
XII, sect 6-13 360a'362d; ch xvii, sect 8 
377b-d 

38 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 18-20 
416b-417a; sect 23 417b“C 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv 458a' 
463d esp div 20-21 458a'C, div 30 461d>462b; 
sect V, DIV 34-38, 464b-466c; sect ix 487b- 
488c esp DIV 82 487b-c; sect xii, div 131-132 
508d-509d 

46 Heqel: Philosophy of Right, prep, 5c-6a / 
Philosophy of History, part iv, 354b 
53 James: Psychology, 157b-161a esp 158b-159b; 
301b-304b passim; 453a-b; 867a'890a esp 
868b-869a, 879b-882a, 886a, 889a-b 

6a{4) Knowledge in relation to the distinction 
between the phenomenal and the aoum- 
eaal* the sensible and supra-sensible 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 25c-26a; 27b-33d; 37b-d; 
53b-59b; 93c-99a esp 94b-95a, 96a-97b, 97d- 
98c; 101b-108a,c esp 106b-107b; 117b-118a; 
220c-121d; 153a-157d; 164a'165c; 172c-173a; 
193a-b; 224a-230c / Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of 
MoralSy 253a-d; 264d; 281c-282d; 285a-287d 
/ practical Reason, 291a-296d esp 292a'293b; 
387d-314d esp 307d-308b, 310d-311d; 319c- 
321b; 328a-329a; 331a-332d; 337a-c; 340a- 
342d esp 340c-341c; 349b-355d / Intro. Meta- 
physic of Morals, 383C'd; 390b / Judgqnent, 
465a-c; 474b-475d esp 474d [fn 1}; 497a-498b; 

: SOOc-d; S01d-502a; S06d-507a; 510b-c; 530a; 
V 541a-542a; 543a; 543c-544c; 564a-c; 570b- 
$72b;;574b-S77a; S78d-S79a; 581a-b; 584c-d; 

r ; lji|«7d-5884; 596c-598b; 599d-600d; OC^-b; 

A J603d-696d esp 603d-604b, 606a-d 
9$ jAiiiUta: Psychology, 233a-234b 


63. The classification of ii^wledge according 
to the faetdties involved In kno^hg 

7 Plato; Phaedo, 224a-232d esp 224a-225a, 
228b-232d / Republic, bk vi-vii, 383d'398c; 
BK X, 431c-d 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 19 
[99'*34“*oo'’3l 136b-d / Topics, bk iv, ch 4 
Ii25»25-33] 174b / Physics, bk i, ch 5 [i88*» 
26-189*9] 264b'C / Metaphysics, bk 1, ch i 
[980*28-982*1] 499a-500b; bk hi, ch 4 [999* 
24-*’5] 518a-b / Soul, bk ii, ch 5 [4i7h7-28] 
648b-c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr i, ch 7 3d-4a / 

Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 13 164d-165b; tr 
VI, CH 2 189d'190b / Fifth Ennead, tr hi, 
CH 2-3 216b-217b; tr v, ch i, 228c^229c; 
CH 7 23ld-232b; tr ix, ch 7 249b-c A Sixth 
Ennead, tr hi, ch 18, 291a'b \ 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk m, par Vo-ri 
15b-16a; bk x, par 8-38 73b-81a / City ofGod, 
bk VIII, ch 6-7 268d-269d; bk xi, CHJ2-3 
323a-d; bk xix, ch 18 523a'b / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 12 627c-d; bk ii, ch 
650a'655b esp ch 27 650a; bk iv, ch 5, 677b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, 
A 3 52c-53b; a 4, ans and rep 3 53b-54c; q 14, 
A I, ans 75d-76c; a 2, rep i 76d-77d; q 18, 
A 2, ANS and REP 1 105C'106b; a 3, ans 106b- 
107c; Q 85, A I, ans 451c-453c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 3, REP 3 8b-9a; part ii-ii, q 8, a i, ans 
417a-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, OOa-b; 71c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 32d; 55b'd 

31 Descartes : Rules, xiv, 29b'31c / Meditations, 

VI 96b'103d passim / Objections and Replies, 
119d-120c; 124d-125a; postulate i-ii 130d- 
131a; axiom v 131d-132a; 136d-137a; 157c-d; 
162d-165d; 211d-212a; 217c-d; 218c-d; 

219b'c; 228c-229c; 229d'230c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 10 376C'377a; 
PROP 40, scHOL 2-pROP 44 388a-390a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch ii 
309b-313a passim, esp sect 14 312b-d; ch 
III, SECT 2-5 313a-c; ch ix, sect 2 349a; 
ch XI, SECT 13-14 357d-358c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect i 
405a'b; sect 18 416b'C; sect 27 418a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 227 
74b-d 

53 James: Psychology, 144b-145a; lS7b-167b esp 
157b-161a, 167b; 450a-451b; 4S3a-457a esp 
453b, 455a 

63(1) Sensitive knowledge: sense-perception 
as knowledge; judgments of perception 
and judgments of experience. 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 224a-225a; 231c-232a / Rc* 
public, BK vi-vii, 383d-398c esp bk vi^ 386d- 
387a, 387d-388a, bk vu, 389b, 39ic-d93a / 
Timaeus, 447b / TheaeUrtus, 517b-536a esp 
521d-526d, 533a-536a 



<S^(1) Chai*tiSr 43: KNOWlEDdE ' 


^ P^stemr AnafyHcs^ bk lU ch 

i^2p-too^S] 136 a-d 1 topics, bk m, ch S 
fn4»?3-261 159drl60a / bk i, ch 5 

[i 88 *>a 6 ~i 89 * 9 ] ,264b-c / Heavens, bk iii, 
CH 7 [ 30 ( 5 »i-i 81 397b-c / Metaphysics, bk t, 
CH I [ 980 * 20-^241 499a; [ 98 i'>io-i 3 ] 499d- 
500a; bk iv, ch 5 [ioo9'»i-i7] S28d-539a; 
[1010^1-1011*2] 530a-c; bkxi, ch 6 [io62*»34- 
1063*9] 591a-b; ch 7 [1064*4-9] 592b / 5o«/, 
BK II, ch 5 647b-648d; bk hi, ch 2 657d- 
659c 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, bk i, cu 
23 271c-d / Ethics, bk i, ch 7 

[ 1098 * 35 -^ 8 ] 343d-344a; bk 11 , ch 9 ( 1109 ^ 20 - 
23] 355c; BK VI, CH 8 [ 1142 * 12 - 31 ] 391b'C; bk 
vu, CH 3 [ 1147 * 25 -^ 19 ] 397c>398a 

10 Hippocrates : Surgery, par i 70b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 379 - 
521 ] 49a'Sla 

12 Epictetus : bk i, ch 6 , llOc-lllc 

14 Plutarch: Marcellus, 252b'C 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr 1 , ch 6-7 3 c- 4 a / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 23 153d'154b; ch 
26, 155c; tr IV, CH 23-25 169c-171b; tr vi, 
ch 1-2 189b'190b / Fifth Ennead, tr v, ch i, 
228c- 229c; tr ix, cu 7 249b-c / Sixth En- 
nead, tr hi, ch 18, 291 a'b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par lo-ii 
15b'16a; bk iv, par 15-17 23a-c; bk x, par 
8-1 1 73 b- 74b / Christian Doctrine, bk 11, 
ch 27-30 650a-651d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 5 , 
A 4 , REP I 25d-26c; q 12 , a 4 , ans and rep 3 
53b-54c; q 14 , a i, ans 75d'76c; a 2 , ans and 
REP I 76d-77d; a 6 , rep i 80a-81c; a ii, ans 
and REP 1-2 84c-85c; a 12 , ans 85d-86d; q 16 , 
A 2 95c-96b; q 17 , a 2 102a-d; a 3 , ans 102d- 
103c; Q | 8 , A 2 , ans and rep 1 105c-106b; a 3 , 
ANS 106b-107c; q 54 , a 5 288a-d; q 57 , a i, 
REP 2 295a-d; a 2 , ans 295d-297a; Q 59 , a i, 
REP 1 306c-307b; q 75 , a 3 , ans and rep 2 
380c-381b; a 5 , ans 382a-383b; q 76 , a 2 , 
REP 4 388c-391a; Q 77 , a 5 , rep 3 403d-404c; q 
78 , A I, ans 407b'409a; aa 3-4 410a-413d; 
Q 79 , A 3 , ans and rep 1-2 416a-417a; a 6 , 
ans and rep 1-2 419b-420d; q 84 * a i, ans 
and rep 2 440d-442a; a a, ans 442b-443c; 
A 4 , ANS and rep 2 444d-446b; a 6 447c- 
449a; Q 85 , A I, ANS and rep 1,3 451c-453c; 
A 2 453d-4S5b; a 3 , ans 455b-457a; a 6 , 
ANS 458d-459c; q 86 , a i, ans and rep 2,4 
461c-462a; a 3 463b-d; Q 87 , a 3 , rep 3 467b- 
468a 

^ Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part in suppl, 
Q 82, AA 3-4 971a-974c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, iv [28- 
48] 111a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 49a-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 285c^28^ 

28 IfXjiVEY: On Animal Genet, oHon, 332a-335c 

30 BaCon: Novum Organum, bk x, aph 41 109c-d; 
aph 50 lUb;,BK n, aph 40 170c473d 


31 Descartes: Discdunei ^ akt f . 

tatwns, I 75a-77c psmmt n,, ;x^ 

63d-84a; vi 96bd03d passim / Oi^/ec^ims ami 
Replies, U9d-120c; 124d4a5a; POETtAUTB . 1 - 
111 130d-131a; axiom v 131d-132ar 162il* 
165d; 211a-b; 211d-2l2a; 228c-230c; 231a-b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, axiom 4-^ 373ii;' 
PROP 11-13 377b-378c; postuL^tb 5 SSOb; 
PROP 14-17 380c-381d; prop 19 382b-G; prop 
22-29 383b-385a 

34 Newton: Frinciples, bk hi, rule m 270b- 
271a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch ik» 
SECT 8-10 139b'140b: bk hi, ch vi, sect 9 
270d-271a; bk iv, ch ii, sect 14 312b-d; CH 

III, SECT 14 316b-d; sect 21 319c; ch ki 

354 C- 358 C 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, Sect x 
405 a-b; sect 18 416 b'C; sect 25-33 4 | 7 d- 
419 a passim; sect i 35-1 42 440a-441c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 108a-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of R^ht, part iix, par 227 
74b-d 

S3 James: Psychology, 450a-471a csp 453a-459b, 
469a-b, 470b-47Ja; 502a-525a passim, csp 
503a-505b, 508a; 564a-b 

65(2) Memory as knowledge 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk ii, ch 4 [ixx*^4-3ij 
156d-157a; bk iv, ch 4 [i25'>4-x4] 174c / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980*28-981*1] 499a-b 
/ Memory and Reminiscence, ch i [449^i}-€H 2 
[452*13] 690a-693d 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr iu, ch 25-TE 

IV, ch 9 154d'163a passim; tr vi, ch 3 190b» 
191c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 12-38, 
74b-81a / Christian Doctrine, bk n, ch 9 
640c-d; BK IV, ch 5, 677b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 54 
A 5 288a'd; q 78, a 4, ans and rep 5 4Ud- 
413d; q 79, AA 6-7 419b-421c; q 89, a 6,, rep x 
478b-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x-ix, q 51, 

A 3 14b-15a; part iu suppl, q 70, a Mxa 4 
896a-897d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, v {34-42] 
112c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part x, 50b-c; 53ft'f54ii ' 

30 Bacon: Advancement ofLearmr^, 32d 

31 Descartes: Rules, iii, 4c-d; vu, lObi-e; xt 
17b-18b; xii 18b-25a passim / Medueodoiu ^ v, 
95d-96a / Objections and Replies, 12Sa-b 

31 Spinoza: Ernies , part 11, prop xS^ aceatu 
382a-b 

35. Locke: Human Understanding, bx x, en nitf . 
sect ax 118b-119a; bk xi, oh x, J 

BK IV, CH 1, SECT 8-9 308b*309b; cu 
SECT IX 357b-c; ch xvi, sect 

, .367a 

83 James: Psychology, 145a; 421a-422a jpESltmi 
424b-427a; 4S0a-4Slb 



M»kkt At^p 0 d hf hmi^ J^il) tmdermiidtfig, {wlgiiieati mad eeiuofi; 

Memory m kmowledge^y ^ juid to the work of iotiiitkm» imegint- 

54 Fxtoor 4SI5d / tknerel Intrth tioa, ead understaadiag 

dmkrn, 484c-486a 42 Kant: Pm Reason, 23a*110d esp 2 Sb-c, 27c, 



41(5) Ratioaal or iatellectiial knowledge 
'TPtATo:i%4tfdr»j* 125a-b / Phaedo, 224a-232d 
tssp 224a*225a, 228b-232d / Republic^ bk vi- 
vii, 383d-398c esp bk vi, 387a>388a, bk vii, 
S89b, 393a-c / Theactetus, 534d-536a / Laws, 
BK X, 765b 


28d-29d, 32a-e. 34a-c, 37b>39c, 41c-45b, 
48c<d, 52e-55a, 57d>59b, 65d^d, 54b-95a, 
99a l01b, 109d nOd; 130b>c; I66e471a; 
193a-195a / Fund, Prm, Metaphysk of Morabj, 
282b'C / IfUro. Metaphysic of Morals, 385a-c 
/ Judgement, 461a-476c; 493c-49Sa,c; S18a-rd; 
S42b^543c; 570b-572b 


S Abistotle: Physics, bk vn, ch 3 [247^1-248* 83 James: Psychology, 232b-'235a 

9I 330b-d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [98o*’25- , ^ , 

499b-500b classification of knowledge according 

QAiustwle: Ethics, bk vi, ch i [ 11 ^^ 11 ] to the methods or means of knowing 


387c; ch 3-7 388b-390d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [469- 
521] 50b 51a 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, 53b-c / Marcel- 
lus, 252b>c 

K PtottNus: Fourth Ermead, tr iv, ch i 159a*d; 
TR VI, ch 2 189d'190b / Fifth Ennead, tr v, 
CH 1, 228c-229c; tr ix, ch 7 249b<c / Sixth 


6c(l) Vision, contemplation, or intnittve 
knowledge distinguished from discar- 
sive knowledge A 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 125a*126c / Symptmum, 
ISOc-lSla; 167a'd / Phaedo, 224a'22u / 
Republic, bk vi-vii, 386d>389c / Seventh 
Letter, 809C'810d 


Ennead, tr hi, ch 18, 291a>b 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 10 73d' 
74a; par 16-19 75b>76b; par 30 79b'C; par 36 
80c-d / Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 31-38 
e51d^654c 


8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk vn, ch 10 Ii036* 
1-8] 559b<c; bk xii, ch 7 [io72'*i3-29] 602d' 
603a; ch 9 [io75»5-ii] 605c>d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 8 tii78'*20-32] 
433b-c 


18 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14 , 
A X| ANs 75d-76c; a 2 , ans and rep i 76d-77d; 
A It, ans and rep 1-2 84c>85c; a 12 , ans 85d' 
86 d; Q x 6 , A 2 95C'96b; Q 17 , a 3 102d'103c; 
Q 18 , A 2, ans and REP I 105c406b; a 3, ans 
106b'107c; Q 54 284d'288d passim; q 57 , a i, 
REP 2 295a-d; a 2 , ans 295d'297a; q 39 , a i, 
REP i 306C'307b; Q 78 , a i, ans 407b-409a; 
A 4 , ANS and REP 4-4 411d'413d; q 79 413d' 
427a; qq 84-89 440b-480c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, fart i-ii, qq 
' ' ’ ' 577 ^ 35a-45c 

OOnbsBEs: Leviathan, part 1, 58a'61a; 65c'd; 

Tie; PART II, 163a; part iv, 267aH: 

/OO^ Bacpn: Advancement of Learning, 32d 
.g|^0i$CAkT£s: Meditations, n 77d'81d passim; 
VX 96b-103d passim / Objections and Replies, 
tl9d'226ct 124d'125a; def i-xi ISOa-b; 
AXIOM V 131d'132a; 16244654; 228c-230c 
31 Spinoza; PART li, prop 37-40 386b' 

384 b; PROP 44 , cQROt a-pROP 46 390a'c; 
r ' V, PROP 29 459b'4 
WI^ke; Human Understanding, bk iv, ch n, 
akCT, 1 -^ 309b-3lia; ch m, sect 2-4 3l3a'C; 
SECT 2 34S^; CH xr, sect 13-14 3574* 

^ Human intro, sbct 2 

‘ ' 465a'b; sect 89 430b>'C 

■ 4(6 Hegel: PhEosophy of R^, part x|i, pair 227 

S8 James: Psychology, 299a'314b esp 302b^304)>, 
3)3]>4l4a .-y '- 


16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1083b' 
1084b 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch '18 
151b'C; tr iv, CH i lS9a-4 / Fifth Ennead, tr 
III, CH 3 216c>217b; tr v, ch 1-2 22^2294 
passim; ch 7 2314'232b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ix, par 23-25 
68a'C; bk xn, par 16 1024'103a / City of God, 
BK ix, ch 16, 294a'b; ch 22 296d'297a; 
BK xi, ch 2 323a'C; ch 7 326a'C; ch2x 
333a'4; ch 29 339a'b; bk xvi, ch 6 426c- 
427a; bk xxn, ch 29, 614b'4 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 12 
50b'62b esp a xo 59a'd; q 14, a i, rep 2 754- 
76c; A 7 8ld'82b; a 9, ans 83b'4; a i2, rep 
1-2 854-864; a 13, ans and rep 3 86d'88c; 
A 14 88d'89b; a 15, rep 2-3 89b'90b; q 16, a 
5, REP i 97c'98b; Q 19, a 5, ans 112d'113c; q 
34, A I, REP 2 185b'187b; q 46, a 2, rep 3 
253a'255a; Q 57, a i, rep 2 295a'4; A 3, ans 
and REP 2 297b'298a; q 58 300b'3b& esp 
A 4 3024'303c; Q 59, a i, rep x 3p6c-507b; 
Q 60, A 2, ANS dlla-d; Q 78, A 4, RBI^ 64114- 
4134; Q 79, A 4, ans 417a'418c; a 8 4210- 
422b; Q 85, A 5 45744584; Q <6; a 5, Ans 
462a'463a; a 4, Aks 46344644; part mi, 
Q 14, A X, REP 2 dTTb-dTSa 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohg^ PARt ii-ti, Q 8 
416d'423b; q 9 , a X^ RBP i 4l^c42^t3^ jQ i, 8 o, 
AA 3-^ 6096^44; PART ill, Q 11, AA 3r4 
7t34'775a; Part xn suppl, q 92 , a 3 2j|^4b' 

mic ‘ ■ ' W'' 
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ai ISaitfriL: DuAae Comedy^ paxmmsh, u {37-45] 

^ XXX {i-«3] 15ld-lS3a; xxxiii [46- 
143] l$6c4S7d 

JO Bac 6 n: Napum Orgamm, bk ti, apk 15 149a 

^ Mutton: Papodisc Lpst, bx v { 460-505] l8Sb- 
186a 

JJ Pascal: 1-5 171a-173a^ 277-288 

Jm-924b 

JJ Locxb: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch ix, 
BECt 2-3 349a-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 33a-d; 52c-53b / Prac- 
tical Reason, 320c-321b; 337a>c; 3S0c-351b / 
Judgment, 572d-574b 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, part iv, 349b- 
350a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 276a-b 

54 F&bup: New Introductory Lectures, 874a-87Sa 

6c(2) The distinction between immediate and 
mediated judgments: induction and rea- 
soning. principles and conclusions 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 1-3 
97a-100a; ch 15 109a-b; ch 22 [83**32-84*>2] 
114c-115b; CH 23 [84 '»i 9^5 *i] 115c>116a; ch 
31 [88»5 -i 7] 120b-c; CH33 [88*‘3 o- 89 *‘i] 121b-c; 
{89 *i 7-22] 121d; bk ii, ch 9 128a'b; ch 13 
l97'*3J-39l ld3c; ch 19 136a-137a,c / Topics, 
BK I, CH 12 148d / Physics, bk viii, ch i [ 252* 
19-^5) 335d-336b / Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 2 
{994^16-27] 513a'b; bk in, ch 2 [997*25-32] 
515d-516a; bk iv, ch 3 [ioo 5*>5 ]-ch 4 [ioo6» 
X2] 524e-525b; ch 6 [1011*3-14] 530d; bk 
vxi, CH 17 [1041^9-11] 565d; bk ix, ch 10 
[io 5 i'*i 8 -io 52*4J S77d>578a,c; bk xi, ch i 
[ 1059*29-34] 587b; ch 6 [1063^7-12] 591d; 
CH 7 (1064*4-9] S92b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 7 {i098*35-**4] 
343d; BK VI, ch 3 [1139^25-34] 388c; ch 6-7 
389d'390d; ch 8 [1142*23-31] 391b-c; ch 11 
(n43*3a-**5] 392d-393a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part i, q i» 
AA 7-8 7a-8d; Q 2 , aa 1-2 10d-12c; q 12 , a 8 , 
ans 57b'58b; Q 14 , a i, rep 2 75d'76c; a 7, 
ANS and REP 2*3 81d'82b; q 17 , a 3 , rep 2 
10ad-l03c; Q 19 > a 5, ANS 112d-U3c; q 58, 
A 3, ANS and REP 2 301d-302d; a 4 , ans 302d- 
303c; Q 60, A 2 , ans 311a-d; Q 79 , a 8 , ans 
421c-422b; a 12 , ans 425c-426b; Q 85 , a 6, 
ANS 458d-459c; q 87 * a 1 , rep 1 465a-466c; 
PART i-ii, Q I, A 4, REP 2 612a-613a; a 5 , ans 
613a-614a 

20 Aquinas: Swnma Theohgm, pakt i-«, q 571 
A 2 J6a-37b; q 94 , a 2 , ans 221d-223a; part 
n-n, Q 8, A I* REP 2 417a-d - 

23 HoBBBSt Xei^Jaxi, part x, 58d-59a; 65c-d; 
71c 

T&Adoui Adtmcement of Learning, 59c; 61d; 
96d-97A / Nopm Ofganum, prep 105a-106d; 
RK X t07a-|36a,c csp aph xi-26 107d408d, 
Ai^ ^9 Il6a4>. AW« S03-106 127dd28c; bk 
X 39a; APS ao I40c-^ 


JlTlBSCAimts: Rulee^ n, 2d-3d; in:, ^rd; «• 

^ ^ lOe^lJar xXf l4d; xj: l7bd8b;'Rir-xW, 

28b / Discourse, part vi, 62a-b / dbjectkns 
and RepWts, 123a-b; llSa-b; 224b, d 
31 Spinoza: Ethks, part ii, prop 4 b, schol at- 
PROP 42 388a-c; prop 47 , schol 390c-3^; 
part V, PROP 28 459b 
33 Pascal: /Vxudrr, 1-5 i71a-17dli 
35 Locke: Human UnderstanMr^, pm . 9k % 
SECT I 103d-104a; sect 4 104dol0Sli; crfiii, 
SECT 23 119b>120a; bk iv, on i> «a^ 
in, SECT 4, 309b-3l3c; ch vii, sect iMt 
342d passim; cH xx, sect 2-3 d4^-e; ch XV, \ 
SECT I 365a-c; sect 3 36Sd; ch xnty sRct 
2-3 371d-372b; sect 14-17 378e«379ie 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 39a-c; 66d-72c: 67d- 

68a; 99a-b; 109d-Ulc: 2nc-218d / 

ment, 542d'543a 

43 Federalist: number 31, 103c404a; numbrr 
83, 244b-c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 461c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, prep, la-c 
53 Jambs: Psychology, 167b; 45^-457a 

esp 4S3b-454a, 456a 

6c(3) The doctrine of knowledge as xmxnxis^ 
cence: the distinction between , innate 
and acquired knowledge 

7 Plato: Phaednu, 124a-126c / Men6, 179d- 

183a; ISSddSQa / Phaedo, 2288^1^04 / 
Theaetetus, 515d'517b ' 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, c« x 

[7i* 26-*>9] 97c-d; bk ii, ch 19 [9^20-331 
136a'b / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 9 (992^24^ , 
993*1 1] Slla-c ‘ 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bx 1, oh 12; 17^b 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch ii ISda-lSlb 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr n, cH 4, 3b-c / 

Fourth Ennead, tr in, ch 25 154d435cv 
TR iv, CH 5 160d'161b ' > ■ 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk x, par 10 TJdr 

74a; par 16-19 75b-76b; par 26-38 78a-8la / 
City of God, bk viii, ch 6, 269b-c / Ckristdm 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 9 627a ' * ' V 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 54, 
a 4, ans and rep 1 287b-288a; q 55, a 2 ^894- 
290d; Q 57, a I, rep 3 295a-d; q 58^ a i 
301a; q. 60, A 1, REP 3 310b'311a; a 2, ans 
aila-d; Q 84, A 3 443d>444d; a 4, Alps 4444-^ 
446b; A 6, ans 447c-449a; q 89, A i, rep 3 
473b>475a; Q 117, A i, ans 595d-S97e, 

28 Montaigne: Essays, 264d-26Sb - ^ ■ 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation^ :• 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Letunmg^, ‘ 

31 Descartes: Rules, xv, 5c-d; 64; 

vni, 13c-d / Discourse, part v, 54e; part 
< VI, 62a / Meditations, 11 77d-8ld esp'31a-d; 
III, 83b; 88e-d; vi, 96d^97a / -Ohjem^ and 
Re^s, 1206^4; I40b-c; 21SbH:;=3m^d*<2^ 
31 Spinoza: E^ks, part v, prop 43;; . 

' 45fe-d. j 
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< 6^4 TH qf htqu^ieds^ sCiO^Mg Ho 

Jtbe mqSMs wr tiuam ^ knqumg, 6c(3) 
Tk€doetrme^fkttmtfl€dgeasrmfiinmeH€€s 
$bf distinctkm h^tm innate mnducqu^ed 
htmeledge.) 

3$ Locks: Human Understanding, 90d'91b; bk 
I 95b,d-121a,c passim; bk n, ch x, sbgt 6 
122 b-c; ca ix, sect 6 139a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii, div 17, 
457b,d [fn i] 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, llSbdlSa / Practical 
Reason, 352c>353a / Judgement, 551a-S52c 

53 James: Psychology, 633a'635a: 351a'862a esp 
851a<8S2b, 856a'858a, 859a<860a; 867a'868a; 
877b-878a; 879b 880a; 889a>b; 897a-b 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 512b>513b; 
526c-d; 532b; 599a-b 

6c(4) The distinction between a priori and a 
knowledge: the transcendental, 
or speculative, and the empirical 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch iv> 
sect 6-8 325a-c; ch ix, sect i 349a; ch xn» 
SECT 6-13 360a>362d; ch xvii, sect 2, 371d 

55 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv 458a- 
46Bd passim, esp div 20-21 458a-c, div 30, 
462a; sect v, div 34-38, 464b-466c; sect x, 
DIV 89 490b-c; sect xii, div 131-132 508d- 
$09d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 5a-d; 14a-108a,c esp 
14a-20c, 23a-24a, 25b-26b, 27b-28b, 29d<33d, 
35b-36a, 41c-42b, 46a-48d, 57d-59b, 64b- 
66d; 115d-120c; 121a-d; 170d-171a; 172c- 
173a; 177d; 199a / Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of 
Morals, 253C'254d / Practical Reason, 307d- 
308b; 309b-d / Science of Right, 405b-d / 
Judgement, 600d-603d esp 603a-b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445a-447b passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
158a 

53 James: Psychology, 232b'238b passim, esp 
235a; 851a-897b esp 851a-853a, 859a-862a, 
865b-866a, 868b-869a, 879b<880a, 889a-b, 
897ab 

6 t( 5 y The distinction between natural and 
supernatural knowledge; knowledge 
based on sense or reason distinguished 
£eam knowledge by faith or through 
gfrace and inspiration 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 4:5-6 / I Kings, 

, 4-^54- W 3'3-*5; 

4:29r^34 / U Chronicles, i :7-i2— (D) II Parali- 
^menemi 1:7-12 / Job, 28:28 / Psalms, iil:xo; 
i*9297-“io4'^(^) P^(thns, iio:io; 118:97-104 
\ f fmadts^ 2:5-6; 9:10 / Isaiah, 11:1-4— 
v (l?)ir4W, 11:1-4 f Jeremiah, 8:8-9— (D) /ew- 
r : : 1 ^ / Daml , 1-2 esp 2:17-23 

Wisdom of Solomon, 6-9 passim, 
,, M 7.7, 7:15-21, 8:21, 9:13-18— ( 17 ) OT, 
/ ; ^ Wisdom, 6-9 passim, esp 7:7, 7:15- 


2x, 8:21, 9:13-18 / Ecdewtkus, x; 6:32^37; 
i7*-6-7,ii; 24^3-27— (Z)) OT, Ecdedastkus, 
V, 6:33-37; 17:5-6,9; 24:32-37 
NbwTbstament: Matthew, / Ltdhp, 8:4- 

' 18 esp 8;io; io:2x-22; 21:12-15 / John, i:x-i8; 
8:31-32; 10:37-38; 12:28-30; 14:10-12; 16:12- 
14; 20:24-29 / Romans, 10:17 / I Corinthians, 
1:4-5; 1:17-2:16; 3:18-21; 8:1-2; 12:8-11 / 
II Corinthians, 1:12; 4:3-6; 12:1-6 / Ephesians, 
1:15-18; 3:1-12 / Colossians, 2:8 / I Thessalo- 
nians, 2:13 / II Thessalonians, 2:10-14 / He- 
brews, 4:2; 1111--$ / James, 1:5; 3:13-18 // 
Peter, 1:19-21 

14 Plutarch: Coriolanus, 191d'192b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par i la-b; 
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46 123arc / Ckypf God, rk ix, 

, ^ 297a; bx xx« cb. xo, 328cTd; rx 

BK xd, CH x8354b-d; RK xxh, j^4i^ 
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GREAT IDEAS 


(7« Comparison, bsman wiA o^bor kinds sf 
hmrhdge, la* Huwsan and divine knowU 
edge.) 

/ Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 8-io 626c>627b; 
CH 12-14 627c-628b 

Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a 2 
4a-c; A 4 5a-b; a 5, ans 5c-6a; a 6 6b- 7a; a 8, 
REP 2 7c-8d; Q 3, A I, REP I 14b-15b; a 6, 
REP 1 18c-19a; q 8» a 3, ans and rep 2-4 36b> 
37c; Q 12, A I, REP I SOC'Slc; a 4 53b'54c; 
AA 7-8 56a-58b; q 14 7Sc-91b; q i6 94b-100d 
passim; q 18, aa 3-4 106b-108c; qq 22-24 
127c-143c passim; q 27, a a 1-2 153b-155b; 
Q 28, A 4, REP 1-2 160c-161d; Q 34 185a-189a 
passim; q 44, a 3 240b-241a; q 46, a 2, rep 3 
253a-255a; q 55, a i, ans and rep 3 289a-d; 
A 3, ANS 291a-d; q 57, a i, ans 295a-d; a 2, 
ANS 295d>297a; a 3, ans and rep x 297b- 
298a; a 4, ans 298a-299a; q 62, a 9, ans 324a- 
325b; Q 79, A I, ANS 414a-d; a 2, ans 414d- 
416a; a 4, ans and rep 1,5 417a-418c; a 10, 
rep 2 423d-424d; q 84, a 2, ans and rep 3 
442b-443c; q 85, a 4, ans 457a-d; a 5, ans 
457d-458d; q 86, a 2, rep i 462a'463a; a 4, 
ANS 463d-464d; q 87, a i, ans 465a'466c; 
A 3, ANS 467b'468a; q 89, a i, ans 473b- 
475a; a 4, ans 476c-477a; q 93, a 4, ans 494 c- 
495b; PART i-ii, Q 2, A 3, ans 617b-618a; q 3, 
A 8, REP 2 628d-629c; Q 14, a i, rep 2 677b- 
678a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 91, 
A 3, rep I 209d-210c; q no, a 2, rep 2 349a-d; 
A 4, ans 350d-351d; part ii-ii, q 45, a 6, 
REP 1-2 602b-603c; q 180, a 8, rep 3 616a-d; 
PART III, Q 9, A I 763b-764c; a 4, ans 766b- 
767b; Q 10 767b-772a; q 13, a i, rep 2-3 780a- 
781b; Q 15, A 3 789d-790c; a io, ans 795b- 
796a; part hi suppl, q 92, a 3 1034b-1037c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, iv [124- 
132] 112a; XIX [22-66] 135b-d; xxi [73-102] 
139a'b; xxvi [103-108] 146d-147a 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk iv, stanza 
136-154 106a-108b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part n, 162c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 213a-b; 238c-239c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 17b-c; 98d- 
99b / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 23 108c; 
BK II, APH 15 149a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 152d-153c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 17 , schol 362c- 
363c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [654<735] 149b- 
ISlb; BK VII [ 109 - 130 ] 219b-220a; bk viii 
[ 66 - 197 ] 233b-236b; [ 412 - 418 ] 241a / Samson 
Agonistes [ 60 - 62 ] 340b-341a 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 793 , 326b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, ch x, 
sect io, 123b; ch x, sect 9 143a-c; ca xv, 
sect 12 165b-c; ch xxiii, sect 34 213a-b; 
BK XXI, ch VI, SECT 3 268d; sect ii-x2 271b- 
372b; BK IV, ca x, sect 5-^ 350a-C 


$0 Tt 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 33a-d; 52c-53b / Prac- 
tical Reason, 344a-e; 350c-351b / Judgement, 
572d-574b; 579a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 1765 - 1784 ] 42b 

53 James: Psychology, 669a-b 

lb. Human and angelic knowledge 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 12, 102a; 
par 16 102d-103a; par 20 103c-d; par 23 104b-c 
/ City of God, bk viii, ch 25 283b-c; bk ix, 
CH 21-22 296b'297a; bk xi, ch 29 339a-b; 
bk XVI, ch 6 426c-427a; bk xxii, ch i 586b, d- 
587b; ch 29, 614b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 12, 
A 4 53b-54c; a io, ans and rep 2 59a-d; qq 
54-58 284d-306b passim; Q 59, a i, rep i 306c- 
307b;»Q<6o, a 2, ans 311a-d; q 64, a i, rep 2 
334a-335c; q 79, a 8, ans and REPI3 421c- 
422b; A IO, ans 423d-424d; Q 84, a 2, IkNS and 
REP 3 442b-443c; a 3, rep i 443d-444d; 
A 7, ANS 449b-450b; q 85, a i, an^ 451c- 
453c; A 5, ANS 457d-458d; q 87, a 1, ans and 
rep 2-3 465a-466c; a 3, ans 467b-468a\Q 89, 
A 3, ANS and REP 1,3 475d-476c; a 4, ans 476c- 
477a; qq 106-107 545c-552b passim; q 108, 
A I, ANS 552c-553c; q 117, a 2 597c-598c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 51, 
A I, ANS I2b-13c; PART III, Q 9, A 3, ANS 765b' 
766b; A 4, ANS 766b-767b; q ii, a 3, rep 3 
773d-774c; a 4 774c-775a; a 6, ans and rep 1 
775d-776b; q 12, a 4 779a-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xix [22- 
66] 135b-d; xxix [70-81] 151a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 15 149a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [654-735] 
149b-151b; bk v [388-505] 183b-186a csp 
[404-413] 184a, [469-490J 185b'186a; [544- 
576) 187a'b; bk vi [316-353] 203a-204a; bk 
viii [66-75] 233b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 285 224a; 793, 326b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch x, 
SECT 9 143a'C; ch xxiii, sect 36 213c-d; 
bk hi, ch VI, SECT 3 268d; ch xi, sect 23 
305a-b; bk iv, ch hi, sect 6, 315a-b; sect 23 
320a-c; ch xvii, sect 14 378c-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 81 
428c-d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 318b; 394 a 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
285a-287d / Practical Reason, 354d<'355d / 
Judgement, 572d-574b 

7c. Knowledge in this life compared with 
knowledge in the state of innocence and 
knowledge hereafter 

Old Testament: Genesis, 2:19-20; 3:x-22 csp 
3:5,3:22 

New Testament: I Cormthians, 13:12 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124b'126d / A/flfO, 179d- 
180b / Phaedo, 228a-230c 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 1 - 5 159 a' 
161b 



Chapter 43: KNOmEDGE 9ll 


18 Augustine: Ctn^ssions, ek ix, par 2 y- 2 $ 
68 a-c; BK x, par 7 73a; bk xrn, par 18 , 115c / 
City of God, bk xxii, ch 29 6141>-616d / 
ChrUtim Doctrine, bk i, ch 37-38 635b>d; 
BK II, CH 7 638d>639c 

IP Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pabt 1, q i, 
A 9 , REP 3 8d-9c; Q 12 S0b-62b esp aa ii- 
13 59d'62b; q 62. a i, ans 317d-318c; q 84 * 
A 5 446c-447c; q 88, a i, ans 469a'471c; 
Q 89 473a-480c; q 94 501C'506a; q ioi 522c- 
523d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 67, 
AA 2-3 82C'84d; q 69, a 2, rep 3 97b-98c; 
part ii-ii, Q 180, A 5 611d-613a; part in, 
q II, A i, rep 2 772b'773a; a 2, ans and rep 

1- 2 773a-d; part hi suppl, q 72, a i, rep i 
917c<919a; Q 82, a 3, rep 4 971a-972d; q 92, 
A I, REP 3,5,13,15 1025c-1032b; a 2, ans 
1032b-1034b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, x [94-108] 
14C'd; PURGATORY, III [16-45] 56a-b; para- 
dise, XV [37-^9] 128d-129a; xix [22-66] 
135b-d; xx [130-148] 138a-b; xxi [73-102] 
139a'b; xxvi [91-108] 146d-147a; xxx [1-123] 
151d-153a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, in, 88d-89a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 242, 218a; 425-427 243b- 
244b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 90 
130b-d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
168a-c 

Id, The knowledge of men and brutes 

5 Euripides: Trojan Women [669-672] 275d 

7 Plato: Laches, 35b'36a / R^ublic, bk ii, 
320b-c 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980** 
25-27] 499b/ Soul, BK III, CH 3 [427V 14] 
659d'*660a; [428*^20-24] 660c; ch 10 [433*8- 
13I 665d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[488‘»24-27J 9d; bk viii, ch i [588*1 8-*»4] 
114b,d / Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 23 
[73i*^o-**5] 271C'd / Ethics, bk vii, ch 3 [1147** 

2- 5] 397d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 12, 
173a-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 6, llOc-lllc; 
ch 9, 114C'd; CH 28, 134b; bk ii, ch 8, 146a-c; 
bk IV, CH 7, 233a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 16 262d- 
263a, c; bk vi, sect 23 276b; bk ix, sect 9 
292b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i8, 
a 2 , ans and rep 1 105cd06b; Q 78, a 4, ans 
and REP 4-6 411d-413d; q 79, a 6, rep i 419b- 
420d; A 8, rep 3 421c-422b; Q 84, a 2 , rep i 
442b-443c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 52b; 53a-b; 53d- 
54a; 79b-c; part ii, lOOa-c; part iv, 267b 

28 Montaignb: 215a-223b 


30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 73 1174* 
118a; BK ti, APH 40 , 173c-d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, $9e-60b / 
Objections and Replies, 156a-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk vii (506-516} 228a; 
BK viii [369-451] 240a-242a; bk ix [549-566} 
259b 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 357a-358a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk n, ch ik, 
sect 12-15 140c-141a; ch xi, sect 4-1 i 144d- 
146a; CH xxvii, sect 8 221a-222a; bk hi, 
CH vi, sect 12, 272b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
II 407b-408a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix 487b- 
488c; sect xh, div 118, 504c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, ld'2a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164a-165c / Practical 
Reason, 316c-317a / Pref Metaphysical Ele* 
ments of Ethics, 372a-b / Judgement, 479a-c; 
584d-585c; 602b,d [fn i] 

48 Melville: Moby 244a'245b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 288d-289a; 290c- 
298c passim, esp 292a-293a, 294d-295a 

S3 James: Psychology, 678b-686b; 704a-b 

8 . The use and value of knowledge 

Ba, The technical use of knowledge in the 
sphere of production: the applications 
of science in art 

Old Testament: Genesis, 5:22 / Exodus, 31:1- 
u; 35:30-36:8 

5 Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound [442-506] 44c- 
45a 

7 Plato: Lysis, 16c-18b / Protagoras, 43b-45a / 
Euthydemus, 70a-c / Ion 142a-148a,c / Gorgias, 
261a'262a / Republic, bk vii, 392a'b; 394b-d 
/ Statesman, SSOd-SSla / Philebus, 633a-634b 
/ Laws, bk IV, 684C'685a 

8 Aristoit-e: Posterior Analytics, bk 11, cH 19 
[100*6-9] 136c / Physics, bk ii, ch 2 [194*21- 
**13] 276c-271a / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i 499a- 
500b; BK VII, CH 7 [1032*25-1033*4} 5S5b- 
556a; ch 9 [1034*21-32] 557c; bk ix, ch 2 
571C'572a; ch 5 [io47**3i-io48*io] S73a-b; 
CH 7 [1049*5-12] 574c-d; bk xi, ch 7 [1064* 
10-14] 592b'C / Sense and the Sensible, ch t 
[436*16-^2] 673b / Youth, Life, and Bread^^ 
ch 27 [48o*»2i-3i] 726d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch i 339a-b; ch 7 
[1098*28-32] 343d; BK n, ch 4 [ii05*i7“**4l 
350d'351a; bk vi, ch 4 368d'389a 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine la-9a,c esp 
par 1-4 la- 2 c, par 14 5a-c, par 20-22 7b-8d 
/ Prognostics, par i 19a-b; par 25 26a, c / 
Epidemics, bk 111, sect 1x1, par 16 / 

Surgiery, par i 70b / AtticukuhnSi pat 
112 d / The Law, par 4 I44d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk u, ch 195o» 
196a 
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^ u $9 ^ kHwimige m j^er§ ^ 

pToduc^ms $lke ^Uca^dwu ^ science in 

U Nic^machus ; AridnneHc^ bk i, 812d'-813a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ Bit v [1241- 
1457] 77b'80a,c passim 

12 Epictetus: Discourses^ bk ix, ch 17, 158d-> 
lS9b 

13 Virgil: Georgies 37a-99a passim» esp 11 [475- 
515] 65a'66a 

14 Plutarch: Marcellus^ 252a'255a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i, q 14, a 
8 82c>83b; Q 16, a i, ans 94b-9Sc; q 17, A i« 
ans lOOd-lOld; q 19, a 4, rep 4 inc*112c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part 1-41, Q 57, 
a 3, ans and rep 1,3 37b-38a; a 4 esp ans 
and REP 2 38a''39a; a 5, rep 3 39a'40a; Q 95, 
a 2, ANS 227c-228c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida^ bk i, stanza 

• 153 21a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 60a-b; 73b; part 
IV, 267a'b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 450d'451a; 523C'524b 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk v, lOOc-lOlc 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 154c- 
lS5b; lG0d-161a; second day, 191b-193b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 289d; 291d- 
292a / Circulation of the Blood, 305a-d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 145c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 5b-c; 48d- 
49b; SOC'Sld; 74b-c / Novum Q^anum, bk i, 
APH 3 107b; APH II 107d; aph 81 120b-c; 
APH 85 121d'122d; aph 129 134d'135d; bk ii, 
aph 4 137d-138b; aph 44-52 175d-195d pas- 
dm / New Adantis 199a-214d esp 210d-214d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, 61b-d; 66d- 
67a 

‘ ' 33 Pascal: Equilibrium of Liquids, 392b'393a 

34 Newton: Principles, la-b; corol 11 15a- 
16b 

35 Locke: Human Understands^, bk iv, ch xii, 

• sect 11-12 361c-362c 

‘ 38 Hume: Human Understanding, sect x, div 5 
452d-453b 

36 Swift: Gullwer, part hi, 97b; 106a-112a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 5b-6a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 633c; 661c-663c 

. M Kai4t: Pure Reason, 60a-c / Fund, Prin. Meta* 
physic of Morals, 266d-267a / Practical Reason, 
300d l£ni] / Iruro, Metaphysic of Morals, 
ZS6A/Judgernem,^^ 

527b 

^ dA^dssj^iRepresmameGoverrmem 

46 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part x, 
4'5cHd 

:< ^^’Foorisr: Theory of Heat, 170a; 184a; 213b 

^ Farai>ay: Researches mEk€irici^,A3^’Ml^,Q 

46 Hegel: Piddotophy ef History, part L 218d- 

^ Darwin: Origps of Species, 19c-d n 


. 90 Marx: Capieai^'it^hb^fbe pasnm, iTOa- 
iria; 176d478d; esp. I8ib-I89b; 

239l)-241a; 299b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix; 36ld-365c; 
BK X, 424a-c; 425b426R; 441b-c; 456a-457c; 
epilogue II, 685a 

54 Freud: Ps^ho-Analy^ Therapy, 123a-125a 
esp 123b, 125a / Civilization and Its Discon-^ 
tents, 777a-c; 778b-d 

83. The moral use of knowledge and the moral 
value of knowledge 

83(1) The knowledge of good and evil: the re- 
lation of knowledge to virtue and sin 

Old Testament: Genesis, 2:9,16-17; 2:1^, 22 / 
Job, '* dSiiS / Psalms, 37:30; 82II-5— (D) 
Psalms, 36:30; 81:4-5 / ^overbs, i:m 3 ; 2:1- 
20; 7-8 esp 8:8, 8:20; 10:8,31; 11^2^x4:9,16- 
18,22,29; 15:21; 19:8; 24:1-14; 28:7! 29:8V 
Ecclesiastes, 2:26 \ 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, r:i-7; ^:i2-2o; 
8:5-7; 9:9-10:14; 14:22-27— (D) Ol\ Booi^ 
of Wisdom, 1:1-7; 6:13-20; 8:5-7; 9:9-^10:14; 
14:22-27 / Ecclesiasticus, 17:7; 19:22-24; 

50:28-29— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 17:6; 19:19- 
21; 50:30-31 

New Testament: LuJ^, 23:34 / John, 3:17-21 / 
Romans, 2:17-23; 7 esp 7:15-25; 16:19 / 
Philippians, 1:9-11 / Colossians, 1:9-11 / Titus, 
1:16 / Hebrews, 5:14 / Jarrtes, 4:17 / 11 Peter, 

i:i-ii ' 

5 Euripides: Hippolytus [373-387] 228b-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk n, 
397b-c; 402d-403b 

7 Plato: Charmides, 7b-c; 12a'13c / Laches, 
31a-b; 33a'37a / Protagoras, 40b-41a; 56b; 
57d-64d / Euthydemus, 69a'71a; 74b'76b / 
Meno 174a-190a,c esp 177d'178b, 183b-190a,c 
/ Phaedo, 225d>226c; 230d>234c / Gorgias, 
256d'259c; 280C'281b / Republic, bk u 301d' 
302c; 306c-308a; bk 11, 314d'315a; bk hi, 
333b-d; 337b>d; bk iv, 354d-355a; bk vi-vii, 
383d401d; bk x, 439b>441a,c / Theaetetus, 
530b'531a / Laws, bk i, 643c-d; 645b-652d; 
BK HI, 670b; BK V, 689d490c; 696C'697a; 
bk vh, 724c-728a; bk ix, 748a-b; 754a'b; 
BK xii, 788d-789a; 792c-d; 795c-d / Seventh 
Letter, 801b; 806b-c; 809C'810d esp 810d-d 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk 11, ch 25 [69* 
20-28] 91a / Topics, bk Ii, ch 9 ‘{ii4'*9-i3] 
160b; BK Hit CH 6 [120*^26-31] 168a; bK iv, 
ch 2 [i2i**24-i2a^] 169d>170a; ch $ {124*10- 
id ] 172d; BK V, ch 7 [i37*i3-i7{189b/.MF/tf- 
physics, BK III, OH 2 [9^*2t-^i3] 514d^515a 

9 Aristotle: Ethke, bk i, ch 1-3 339a>340b; 
ch 4 [i095*30-*^i2} 340c-d; ch 6 Iid96**32- 
1097^4! 342b-c; BK H, CH 2 [ii03^26-tii04*9l 
349b<c; ch 4 350d-351b esp [110^44] 351a, 
j^id5*>i3-^i83 351a*b; ch 6 {110^36^1 *07*3] 

^ 353e; bk ih, ch x {11x0^x7^35] 3361^ bk v, 
ch 8 [xx3$f’^x36*9]3^«-38ita; w 5 





, CH a IM4I^3J-I142*I91 ch 

, 9rnip a91c*392e; ch ia-13 393b>394d; «k vii» 
CH 2.-3 a95cn398a; BH X, CH 9 [ii 79?»4 -ii 8 o* 
13J 434b*d / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 10 [1368 V^Sl 
dlld; CH 23 Ii373V-39l 
12 Efictbtus: Discourses, bx x, ch 5 llObc; ch 
II UGd'UBd; oh 26-28 131b'134d; bk ix, ch 
II 150a451b; ch 22 ia7d-170a; ch i6 174c-d; 
BK lu, ch 10 185d-167a; bk xv, ch i 213a'223d 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 1 256b, d; 
BK III, SECT 12 262b-c; sect x6 262d-263a,c; 
bk vn, SECT 22 281b; sect 26 281c; sect 62- 
63 283d-284a; bk vxii, sect 14 286c; bk ix, 
SECT 42 295c'296a,c; bk xii, sect 12 308b-c 
14Pi«utarch: Pericles, 121a-122a / Timoleon, 
197c>198a / Agesilaus, 490d-491b / Alexander, 
5^b'544a 

17 Pi-OTiNus; First Ennead, tr ii, ch 6-7 9a-10a; 
tr III, CH 6-tr IV, ch 3 lld*14a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 54-*57 
85a'86a; bk xiii, par 46 123a-c / City of God, 
bk viti, CH 3 266a'd: ch 10 271a‘'d; bk ix, 
CH 20 296a>b; bk xi, ch 28 338a'd; bk xviix, 
CH 40 495a-b; bk xix, ch 20, 524a / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 36-37 634d'635c; ch 40 
636a, c; bk 11, ch 9 640c>d; ch 38 654b'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a 6 , 
rep 3 6b'7a; Q 14, a 10 83d'84c; q 15, a 3 , rep 

I 93b'94a; Q 18, a 4, ref 4 107d-108G; q 22, a 
1 127d-128d; a 3, rep 3 130d'131c; q 54, a 5 
288a'd; q 59, a 3, ans 308b>309a; Q 79, aa 
11-13 424d'*427a; part i-ii, q x, a 6, rep 3 
614a-c; Q 2, a i, rep i 615d<616c; q 19, aa 
3-6 704c-708a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 51, 
AA 2-3 13C'15a; q 58 , a 2 42a-43a; Q 76 140d- 
144d; part ii-ii, q i8 , a 4 , ans 464c'465a; q 
45, AA 3-5 600c-602b; part hi suppl, q 87 
997a-1000c 

21 Dante: Dwine Coptedy, hell, hi [1-18] 4a'b; 
XXVI [49-142] 38c-39c; purgatory, hi [16- 
45] 56a-b; x [i *3-139] 08c-d; xxxii [37-60] 
102d-103a; paradise, xix [22-66] 135b'd; 
XXVI [25-45] 146a'b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 95d>96b; part ii, 
I 12a-b 

2$ Montaigne; Essays, 208a; 213a-216c; 218c- 
219a; 232b-242d;476c-4a0c; 502c-504c; 508a- 
S12a 

26 Shakespeare: Merchatu of Venice, act 1, sc 

II [11-24] 408b-c 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act ii, 
sc IV [2-17] 184d 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Leamk^, 17d-18a; 
26c«37a> TOc-BOa 

d’l Descartes: Discoursp, fart.i, 43c; part ni, 
4W-50b 

31 Spynoza: part iv, prbf 422b,d-424a; 

DBF i-a. .424a; prop 8 426b-c; prop 14^17 

. ^ 430d; prop 26-27 431a-c; 

Fi^.^5-73 433b-447a; part y, prop 1-20 
4a 463b-d 


32 Milton: Paradise Ifist, bk vii [ 519-5491 23^bf , 
229a ; -m Vtlti k16-^33^}^239a-b; BSi: 

" 779} 262a^64at / 

389a-396a passhxi, cs^ 390b^la, 394b- 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 6y 180b; 381-385 23|Bb-239a; 

425-427 243b-244b; 460 254b , , 

34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, 543b-544a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, intro, sect 
5-6 94b-95a; bk ii, ch xxi, sect 35 186b-d; 
sect 62 194c-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect ioo 
432b-c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect x, xhv x 
451arb; div 3-5 451d-453b passim 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 182a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 343b-345c csp34$a-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164a-16$c / Pund^ Pnn, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 260d'261d; 265b; 282b- 
283d / Practical Reason, 318b-319b; 326b- 
327a / Pref. Metaphysical Elements ofEAucs, 
365b [fn i]; 368b-369a / Intro, Metaphysic of 
Morals, 388d 

43 MiLL:t////i/Bfw/«>?i,445a-447bpassim;448d- 
450a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 151b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part n, par 139- 
140 48d'54a; additions, 74 127d-128ai 90 
yzdh-di/ Philosophy of History, intro, lasb-d; 
part II, 279c-d; 280b-281b; part mi, 304d- 
305b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 194bd95a; 
214C'215b; bk xii, 537c-538a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk.bv, 
83c-84a; bk v, 122b-125a; 127b-l37c; BK Ki» 
335C'336b; 342d-345c; bk xii, 396d-397a 

53 James; Psychology, B06a'807a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 560c-:d; 625a-b 

83(2) Koowledge as a condition of voluntad* 
ness in conduct 

7 Plato: Laws, bk v, 689d-690c: bk ix, 74§a* 
748c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk m, ch 1 [iiio'*i7-mx*^ 
23] 356b'357a; ch 2 [iiii**6-9] 357b; mtsi v, 
ch 8 .383a-384a c$p [1135*227^2] 3$3b / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 10 Olid; 23 

[i373'’27-37l 618a 

ID Galen: Natural PaculAes, bk i, ch xa, 
173b-c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11 , sect z 256b, d; 
sect 10 257d-258a; bk vii, sect aa 291tj^S 
SECT a6 281c; sect 62-63 283d-284ar RK vHIt 
sect 14 286c; bk xx,- sect 42 295e-296t^c; 
BK XH, sect 12 308b-c - 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, m vrn, oh x*4 
342d-344d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theoh^a, part u tX t3«. 4^ 
3, ANS 1061^107c; 947 , A X, RBP, i 356a4S7bi 
Q 82, A h ANS and REP i,3’431d432o;;9 84, 

A 8 , contrary 450bH451b; KHP 

2-3 541c-542a; part mx, q i, ^ 6^ fmp 3 : 
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TOE GRJEAT IE«AS 8^(3) fo Bb(4) 


{9k Tte m»n$i mu tf huwhdgi mnd tit mtoral 
vabtttfhmwltdtt. 8^(2) KtuwUdge as a 
Condition pf voUmtarmess in condmt^ 

€14a-c; Q 6, aa io2 644d>646c; a 8 650d<651c; 
Q 7» A 2, ANS 652d'653c; q 19, a 6 707a-708a; 
Q 20^ A 2r REP 3 712d>713c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part i-ii, q 76, 
A 2, ANS 141d'142c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part i, 61a-b; 64b'C 
27 Shakespeare: Hamlet^ act v, sc ii [37-255] 
68b>70c 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies^ 228c 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sect 5, 179c; sect 7-13 ISOa-lSlb csp sect 
13 181b; SECT 69 196d'197a 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d>338a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 149d-150a; 164a'165c; 
169c«170a / Practical Reason, 333a>334b / 
Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 386b'd 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 117 
42C'd; par 139 48d-49b; part hi, par 142-143 
" ’ 5Sa; ADDITIONS, 90 ISOb^d 
53 James: Psychology, 767b- 768a 

83(3) Knowledge in relation to prudence and 
continence 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 59c>d 
0 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 3 [1094*^29-1 095* 
12] 340a-b; ch 13 [iio2**i3-28] 348a-b; bk 
VI, CH 5-13 389a-394d; bk vii, ch i [ii45**8]- 
CH 2 [1146^8] 395b-396a; ch 3 396c-398a 
14 Plutarch: Timoleon, 197c-198a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 4, 512a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part 1, q i, a 6, 
ANS 6b- 7a; q 22, a 1 127d-128d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 56, 
A 3, ANS 31a-32b; q 57, aa 4-6 38a'41a; Q 58, 
A 3 43b-44a; a 5, ans 44d-45c; q 77, aa 2-3 
145d-148b; part ii-ii, q 181, a 2 617d-618c; 
PART HI, q II, A I, REP 3 772b'773a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, x [109- 
114] 121b-c; XIII [37-iiij 125d-126c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 60a-61a; 84c-d; 
part IV, 267a-b 

, 25 Montaigne: Essays, 60c-61c; 327b-d; 520c-d 

31 Spinoza: Eddcs, part iv, prop 14-17 
428a-d 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 389b-391a 
42 Kant: Judgement, 586a-*S87a 

83(4) The possession or pursuit of knowledge 
as a good or satis&c^oa: its relation to 
pleasure and contribution to 

happiness 

, Old Testament: / Kmgs, io:i-8~(D) III Kings, 
io:i-S / II Chronicles, 9:1-7,22-23— (D) II 
ParaUpomenon, 9:1-7,22-23 / Job, 28:12-20 
/ Proverbs, i*^4-j|3; 3:13-20; io:i; 14:24; 
i6:i6; 19:2,8; 20:15; 23-^13-25; 24:13-14 / 
Ecdesiastes, ,1:13-18; 2:12-21; 6:8; 7:11-13; 
9:13-18 


Apocrypha: Eceksiastscus, 6:18-37; zvat; 25:5, 
10; 37:24; 51:13-28— (2>) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 
6:18-37; 2i:i4; 25:7,13; 37:27; 51:18-36 

'New Testament: I Corinthians, 8:i; 13:2 

5 Aeschylus: Agamemnon [160-183J 53d-54a 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [1348-1^3] 142d 

7 Plato: Charmides, 12a'13c f Protagoras, 59a- 
64d / Euthydemus, 69a-71a; 74b-76b / Phae- 
drus, 125a-126c / Symposium, 167a-d / Meno, 
183d-184c / Republic, bk i, 295d-296c; bk 11, 
310c-d; 323c-d; bk vi, 374a-375a; bk ix, 
421a-42Sb / Timaeus, 475d-476b / Phikbus 
609a-639a,c / Laws, bk ii, 655a'6S6a; 660a- 
662a; bk hi, 669b-670c; bk v, 688c; bk vh, 
728b-d / Seventh Letter, 801b; 808C'809a 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk ii, ch 12 [29i'>24-29l 

383b-c / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 1-2 ^ 9a-501c; 
bk jIiI^'ch 7 [io72**i4-29] 602d-603b / Soul, 
BK I, ch I [402*1-6] 631a \ 

9 Aristotle : Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 5 [644** 

22- 645*26] 168C'169a / Ethics, bk tt, ch 8 
[1098*^12-29] 344a-b passim; bk ml ch 10 
[1117*^28-32] 364b; bk vi, ch 12 [m43**i7- 
1144*6] 393b-c; bk vii, ch 12 [ii52**33-^ 153*2] 
404a; [1153*21-24] 404c; bk x, ch 3 [n73**i5- 
18] 427d-428a; ch 4-5 428b-430d passim; ch 
7-8 431d-434a / Politics, bk viii, ch 3 [1338* 
4-13I 543b; CH 5 [1339^7-32] 544d; [1339’’ 
17-20J 545a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch ii [1371*30- 
34] 614d; [i37i*’4-io] 615a; [i37i'*26-28] 615b 
/ Poetics, CH 4 [i448**5-2o] 682c-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [ 62 - 145 ] 
ld- 2 d; [ 921 - 950 ] 12 b-c; bk ii [i-6i] i5a'd; 
bk hi [ 1053 - 1075 ] 43c-d; bk iv [ 1 - 25 ] 44a<b; 
bk V [ 1 - 54 ] 61a-d; [ 1113 - 1135 ] 75c-d; bk vi [i- 
42 ] 80a'd 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch i 138b,d- 
140c; bk hi, ch 2 177c-178d; ch 10 185d' 
187a; ch 15 190a'191a; ch 22 195a'201a; 
ch 23, 202C'203b; bk iv, cii 4 225a>228a; 
ch 6 230b'232c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 6 261a'C; 
sect 9 261d; bk iv, sect 16 264d; bk v, 
sect 9 270b-c; bk vi, sect 12 274c; bk x, 
sect 12 298c>d 

13 Virgil: Georgies, n [ 490 - 493 ] 65b 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 121a>122a; 122d'123c / 
Alexander, 543b-544a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii, ch 6 9a-c; 
tr iv 12b'19b csp ch 3 - 4 , 13d'14b, ch 9 , 
16d'17a, CH T 5 18c-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 19-27 5d- 
7d; bk hi, par 7-8 14C'15a; bk v, par 7--9 
28c-29b; bk vi, par 26 42d'43a; bk ix, par 

23 - 25 68a'C; bk x, par 33-34 79d'80c; par 54 - 
57 85a-86a; bk xi, par 2-5 89c>90c / Cky 
of God, bk viH, CH 8 270a>d / Chrisuan 
Doctrine, bk h, ch 7 638d-639c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a 1 
3b-4a; a 4 5a-b; a 5, ans and rep 1 Se^^Oa; q 5» 
A 4, rep z 2Sd'26e; q 12, a i, ans 50C''51 c; a 5, 
ANS and REP 3 54c-55b;' A 6, ans 55b-56a; a 7» 
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mvp < 5te-57b; a 8, rbp 4 57b'58b; q 26 ISOa^* 
152a»c; q 57, a 5 299b>300b; q 58, a i, ans 
300c>301a; q 62* aa i- 2 317d>319c; aa 7-9 
322d'325b; q 79, a 11, rep 2 424d-425b; Q 82, 

A 3, REP I 433c-434c; q 84, a 5 446c-447c; q 
89, A 2, ANS and REP 3 475a-d; a 5, rep 2 
477a-478b; part i-ii, q i, a 6, rep 2 6l4a-c; 

A 8 615a-c; q 3, aa 3-8 624b-629c; q 4, aa 1-3 
629d-631d; q 27, a 1, rep 3 737b>d; q 32, a i, 
rep I 759b-d; a 2, ans 759d'760d; a 3» ans 
760d-761c; a 8 764c-765b; Q 33, a 3 767a-d; 

A 4, REP 1 767d-768c; q 34, a 3, ans 770 c- 
771c; Q 35, A 5 775d-777a; Q 37, a i. ans 783d- 
784c; Q 38. A 4 788d-789b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part ii-ii, q 8, 

A 7 421d'422c; Q 9, a 4 425d-426c; qq 179-180 
606a-616d; q 182 620b-624d; part 111, Q 9, a 2 
764c-765a; a 3, rep 3 765b-766b; q 10, a 4, 
ans and rep i 771b-772a; Q 11, a 3, rep 3 
773d-774c; Q 15, a 10 795b- 796a; part hi 
suppL, Q 70, A 3, ANS and REP 5 897d-900d; 
Q 90, A 3, ANS 1014d-1016a; q 92, a i 1025c- 
1032b; A 2, REP 6 1032b-1034b; a rep 5»7> 
8,12 1034b-1037c; Q 94, a i 1040d-1041b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, hi [i*-i8J4a-b; 
IV 5c-7a; purgatory, hi (16-45] SOa-b; 
XX [i24]-xxi [75] 84c-85d; xxx-xxxi 99b- 
102b; paradise, iv [ii5]-v [12] llld-112b 

22 Chaucer: Prologue [285-308] 164a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 63a; 78d; 79b-80a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
26d-27d; 29d-30c esp 30b; bk 11, lOlb-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 55d-62a; 63d'77d pas- 
sim, esp 69d-72a; lllb-d; 208a; 213a-215b; 
218c-219a; 231d-246a; 448d-452b; 497b-504c; 
508a-512a; 516b-524a 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry VI, act iv, sc ii 
[83-117] 58c-59a; sc vii [34-51) 61c; [76-81J 
61d-62a / Love's Labour's Lost, act i, sc i 
[70-93] 255a'b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 331c-332a 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part i, 145d-146a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 2c-7c; 
18a-b; 27c-28c; 29a-b; 71a-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, i la-2a / Discourse 41a- 
67a,c passim / Meditations, in, 88d'89a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 53 413a; 
prop 58 415c; part iv, prop 26-28 431a-c; 
appendix, IV 447b-c; xxxn 450c-d; part v, 
PROP 24-42 458d'463d 

32 Milton: // Penseroso 21a'25a / Aret^pagitica^ 
383a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, 87a-b; yNTRO, 
SECT 5-6 94b’9Sa; bk ii, ch vii, sect 6 I32d; 
CH xv, sect ii, 165a; ch xxi, sect 44 188d- 
189b; SECT 55-56 192c-193b; bk iv, ch xi, 
sect 8 356b-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 2 
405b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i 451a- 
455b passim, esp div 6 , 453b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 236b-238a 


38 Rousseau: Inequalhy, 338c-339b , , ^ 

40 Gibbon; Decline and PaU, 645c^d 

41 Gibbon: DecUne and Pail\ 523c-527a pa^m, 
esp 524a'b 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals^ 
356c-257c / Judgement, 508c-509a; 551d- 
S52a; 586d-587a; 591b 592a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 448d-450b passim; 4Slc- 
452a 

44 Boswzll: Johnson, 112 a; 118a; 130b; 256e 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 257d- 
258a 

47 Goethe: Faust esp part 1 [ 354 - 517 ] lla-14b, 
[ 602 - 784 ] 16b-20b, [ 1675 - 17841 40b42b, part 
« [n, 397 - 4 i 9 l 277a-b, [11.434-45^1 278a-b, 
[ 11 , 559 - 586 ] 281b-282a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic^, 78a-b; 255a 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peace, bk i, 33d; bk xi, 
481d482a; bk xv, OSla-c 

53 James; Psychology, 524b'525a; 729b-730a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 773d- 
774a; 777a-c; 778d-779a 

8 c. The political use of knowledge; the knowl- 
edge requisite for the statesman, legisla- 
tor, or citizen 

6 Peloponnesian War, bk i,370a-c; 
BK 11 , 402d'403b 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 44c-45a / Meno, 188b- 
190a, c / Gorgias, 256d'262a / Republic, bk 
IV, 346c-347a; bk v, 369b-d; 375b-376c; bk 
vi, 381b-d; bk vi-vh, 383b-401d / Statesman, 
598b-608d / Laws, bk 1 , 645b'652d esp 652d; 
bk hi, 669b-670c; 671a-672a; bk iv, 679c- 
680d; bk vi, 702d<703a; bk vii, 723d-730d; 
bk VIII, 740d-741a; bk ix, 754a'b; bk xii, 
789b-790a; 792c-d; 794c-799a,c / Seventh 
Letter, 801b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 2 339b-d; CH 3 
[i 094 '* 28 -i 095 '‘i 2 ] 340a-b; ch 13 [ 1102 * 5 - 25 ) 
347b'C; bk vi, ch 5 [ii 4 o'» 7 -i 2 ] 389b; ch 8 
[ii4i'*23-ii42*ii]390d-391a; bk x, ch 9 [ii 8 o* 
25 - 1181 ^ 25 ] 435a-436a,c / Politics, bk hi, ch 
II [i28i*»4o-i 282»23] 479d-480a; bk iv, ch i’ 
487a-488b / Rhetoric, bk 1, ch 4 ( 1359 ^ 30 - 
1360 ^ 1 ] 599c-600d; ch 8 608a-c; bk n, ch 22 
[i396*4-*»i9] 644a-c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 14 254b-c; 
BK VI, sect 30 276d-277a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 4Ia-b; 43b-d; 46b-c / 
Numa Pompilius 49a'61d / Solon 64b, d* 
77a,c / Pericles, 122d'125a passim / Akx- 
ander, 542d-544b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, x [lop- 
144 ] 121 b 122 a; xni I 37 -X 11 ] 125d-126c 

23 Machiavelli: Prince la-37d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro, #7b-d; part i, 
53c-54a; 60d-61a; 67d-68a; 71c-d; 72a-d; 
78b'd; part .xi, 128c-130a; 140e; 153a456b; 
158c-d; 164a, c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantaghud , bk u, 
85C-87C 
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( 8 . 6cr.Xtnl>of^ 

hnm/h^Sf tbt lnm^i^ifge 
‘requisite fir d>e statesman, tegisialer, or 

- , >* '\'f 

.^'25 Montaig^b: Essays^ 450d-451a? '451d-452d 
29 Cervantes: Don Quixote^- 40d; 
r k FART nvS31k-333b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings ld-<2b; 4c- 
^ 7c; 20d^26a esp 23a'20a; 94b'95a 
- 32 ''Milton: Sr Henry Van^ 69 b I Areopagitka, 
3S3a; 385a-b 

. '^35 Locre': Human Understandings bk hi, gh x, 

^ aibfr 8^ 293c-294a 

,''36 Swift: GuUivcrs ^art 'i, 28b'29b; part n, 
77a-78b; part hi, 112a-llSb; part iv, lS7a- 
158a 

, < 38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws^ bk xh, 8Sb 

38 Rousseau: Inequality ^ 329a'331d / Mitical 
Economys 371b>c / ^cial Contracts bk ii, 

^ 4Q0c-4O2a 

39 Smith: Wealth of NationSs bk v, 337d-338c; 
343c-d; 347c-d 

‘ ' 40 OibbonV Decline and Falls 284a-c; 343a'C 
‘ *'41 Decline and Falls 40b; 75d‘8lc passim 

43 Constitution of the U.$.: article ii, sect 
■ a 1413-^4^71 ISa; sect 3 [440-444] ISb 
43 Federalist: number 35-36, 113a'116a; num- 
(. ber 53, 168b'169b; number 56 174d'l76d; 

NUMBER 62, 190b-d; NUMBER 84, 253d'254b 
- 43 Mill: Libertys 317d-319b / Representative 
.. Governments 330d>331a; 337a; 3S7b-d; 359a- 
361b; 363b-366a; 374G-377a; 380<:-389b; 

. 401a-406a; 410d-412a; 415a-417c 

' 46 HboBl: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par 2ii 
70a-c; par 215 71c-d; par 300 100b / Philosophy 
. , cf History; part h, 272e-273a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic/{s 107a-b 
51 TOLStov: War and Peaces bk vi, 242b'243a; 
BK IX, 385c-387a passim; bk xh, 537c-538a 

9* .Tile commimicatioa of knowledge 

llie meant and methodt of communicating 
knowledge 

?: 5 Aristopha^H: Clouds 488a-506d 

7 Plato: Protagoras s 47d-48a; 50c-52d / Craty- 
k ^k3£i,!85d-88a'Csp 87c^d / PhaedruSy 138c-14bb 

/ Menos 179b-t83a / Apology^ 206b-d / Gor- 
}|dM,S23M-260a; 261d-262a/ Republics bk vii, 
f i388a498c esp 389d-390a, 397b-398c; 399c / 
' . TheaetetuSs S15d-Sl7b'; S49c-530a,c / Sophists 

S51d; 556c-558d / Statesmans 590d-S91c / 
^ ' iBK II, 656b-e; bk iv, 684c-685a / 
SevtSmh Letters 809a-8ll3 ' ^ 

8 Aristotle: Posterior AnalyticSs bk i^ cH i 
s97a-d/TGpicy,BKt,cHi8[l0B'^i7^37]152*b:4/ 

A,t /Sopkkticdl Ri^tationSs <ctt 2 [i65’38-^3j 227 d- 
cit I'o (171^7*^2] 235 d' 236 a; OH ii 
[172*15-21] 237 a / MetaphyskSs b* ft , -ch 3 
f GH t {436^^ 

/ 457*17] 673 d- 674 a 


'41 vii Crt5i3%l||<**5fc5^34l 

‘ tathcf 

^398b} tcH 4>'(i3Si9^i^i8I 599^ bk ch r 
>• [1404*1-1^] 6544 /' ‘ 

11 Arghimedes: Sphere dnd€yfinders bk i, 403b 

12 laVCREiiiis: Nature of Things t bk 1 [921-950] 
12b-c; BK iv [1-25) 44a-b 

12 Epictetus: -Discourses s bk li, cH 21, 167a-d; 
CH 24, l72d-173e; bk hi, ctt 21-23 i9id-203b 
passim; bk iv, ch 4, 225a-226a; ch ii, 241d- 
242d 

17 Plotinus: First Enneads r A hi, ch 2-3 lOd-lla 

18 Augustine: Confesstonss bk i, par 13 4b-c; 
par 19-20 5d-6a; par 23 6d-7a; bk iv, par 13 
22c-d / City of Gods bk xi, ch 25 336b-d / 
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INTRODUCTION 

M en have dreamed of a golden a^e in the In all these conceptions of a better lifcy M>pi:, 
past when the world was young and is eliminated or reduced. The implication seepos 
everything needed for the support of life to be that the labor requir^ for t}ie mainpe*^ 
existed in profusion. Earth, Lucretius writes, nance of all historic societies is an 
“finit spontaneously of herself produced for drudgery , a crushing burden which deforms the. 
mortals gcxxlly corn-crops and joyous vine- lives of many, if not all. The pains of toil ,cfo 
yards; of herself gave, sweet fruits and glad not belong to human life l?y any necessity jqf 
pastures; which now-a-days scarce attain any human nature, but rather through the aqcidjeni, 
size even when further^ hy wr labor; we ex* of external circumstances which might ^ other 
haust the oxen and the strength of the husband- than they are. “Work became indispensable,*!, 
men; ^we wear out our iron, scarcely fed after according to Rousseau, only when “property 
all by the tilled fields; so niggardly are they of was introduced, “ and then “vast forests bbcatti^ 
their produce and ^ter so much labor do they smiling fields, which man had to water wifH the 
let it grow.’* When the aged plowman “com- sweat of his brow.” It was the result of “some 
pares present times with times past,” f-ucretius fatal accident, which, for the public * goodk' 
adds, “he praises the fortunes of his sire” living should never have happened.” Man might 
in the time of earth’s plenty. realized his nature more surely and richty ijf,. 

This ancient myth o£ a golden age has some- like the lilies of the field, he neither toiled np?c 
times taken the form, as with Rousseau, of an spun. 

idealization of primitive society, uncorrupted The contrary view would maintain that work; 

by civilization, in which an easy, almost effort- is not a curse but a blessing, filling man*;iiioii^ 
less, existence corresponded to the simplicity of usefully, turning to service energies ' which* 
man’s needs. Rousseau pictures a situation in would otherwise be wasted or misspent ip idfel 
which “the produce of . the earth furnished ness or mischicL The sinfulness of sloth, 

[mani yith all he, needed, and instinct told him the virtue of work. The principle ,of a^:tivity>^ 
how to use it,” so that “singing and dancing, according to Hegel, whereby “the workg^; 
the xi^ offspring of love and leisure, became has to perform for his subsistence,”, gives, 
thq amusement, or rather the occupation of a dignity which “consists in his depending ent, 
mcii; and women assembled together with tirely on his diligence, conduct, and in^lli.rj, 
notbingelse to do.” g^ce for the supply of his wants., In direct, 

ip our own day* industrial utopias have been travention of this principle” arc .“.pauperisms 
projected into a future .made free from toil by laziness, inactivity.” ■ / 5; 

the adc,quacy of machinq or the efficiency of It is even suggested that usrful 
atomic energy. Long before the industrial era, save men from a boredom they/fcar 
Aris]tc«le envisioned, asa supposition contrary to the pain of labor, as evidenced hy 

fac^a society built upon labor-saving machines,, of amusements and diyersionsj they iavpnt 
“If every in^rument could accomplish its ownj j^iaptically., pui^ue to occupy themselves 
pyrites, if it cou}d obey or anticipate; wprk is finihed. Tfie satUfactiom 
commands! if “the shuttle would, weave as pecqliarjy humanasitsburdemfN^qtiai^^ 
n toguide it, workmen to keep alive, but to keep his; 

Wfmlri want mmtem siavcs.^* is* obl^ed . to w'nrlt* * 
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"In the morning when thou riscst unwilling, 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius tells himself, "let 
this thought be present— I am rising to the 
work of a human being. Why, then, am I dis- 
satisfied if I am going to do the things for which 
1 exist and for which 1 was brought into the 
world } Or have I been made for this, to lie in 
the bed-clothes and keep myself warm? But 
this is more pleasant. Dost thou exist, then, to 
take thy pleasure, and not at all for action and 
exfertion?" 

The perspectives of theology give still an- 
other view of labor. It is not an accidental mis- 
fertune which men may some day be able to 
correct. But neither is it a blessing nor the 
thing for which man was created. When the 
golden age of Saturn came to an end, and Jupi- 
ter replaced him on the throne of heaven, then, 
as Virgil tells the story, labor was first intro- 
duced into the world. "Before Jove 

Fields knew no taming hand of husbandmen; 

To mark the plain or mete with boundary >line — 
Even this was impious; for the common stock 
They gathered, and the earth of her own will 
All things more freely, no man bidding, bore. 

He to black serpents gave their venom>bane. 

And bade the wolf go prowl, and ocean toss; 

Shook from the leaves their honey, put fire away. 
And curved the random rivers running wine. 

That use by gradual dint of thought on thought 
Might forge the various arts, with furrow’s help 
The corn^bladc win, and strike out hidden fire 
From the flint’s heart. 

H^re, while labor may in some sense be a pun- 
ishment, or at least a fall from the golden age, 
it still docs result in benefits. "The divers arts 
ardsc" from Jove’s "whetting the minds of men 
with care on care, nor suffering realm of his in 
drowsy sloth to stagnate." But although "toil 
ccmquercd all,” it is still “remorseless toil.” 

According to Christian doctrine, labor is an 
inevitable consequence of man’s fall from grace, 
a punishment for Adam’s disobedience like dis- 
ease and death. In the earthly paradise of Eden, 
thk children of Adam would have lived without 
iaboror servitude of any sort. But when Adam 
sinned, the Lord God said unto him: "Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life ... In the sweat 
of thy face, shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn into the ground.” 

Hiat work should be painhil belongs to its 


very essence. Otherwise it would not serve as 
a penalty or a penance. But, in the Christian 
as in the Virgilian view, laboralsocon tributes to 
such happiness as man can enjoy on earth. The 
distinction between temporal and eternal hap- 
piness is a distinction between a life of work on 
earth and the activity of contemplation in 
Heaven. This docs not mean the elimination of 
leisure and enjoyment from earthly life, but it 
does make labor their antecedent and indis- 
pensable condition. It also means that even in 
his highest activities — in the development of 
his arts and sciences — man must be perpetually 
at work« tps achievement of truth or/ beauty is 
never so perfect and lasting that he cad rest in it. 

In these diverse conceptions of the relation of 
labor to human life, work seems to havlp several 
different meanings. It always involves Activity 
or exertion. Its clearest opposite is sleep. But 
other things arc also opposed to work-r-play 
or amusement, leisure, idleness. Wlien leisure 
is not identified with idleness, it involves ac- 
tivity no less than work. So, too, many of the 
forms of play require intense exertion of body 
or mind. The difference, therefore, must lie in 
the nature or purpose of the activity. 

Aristotle suggests what the difference is when 
he puts play, work, and leisure in an ordered re- 
lationship to one another. Nature, he writes, 
"requires that we should be able, not only to 
work well, but to use leisure well.” Leisure is 
"the first principle of all action” and so "leisure 
is better than work and is its end.” As play and 
with it rest (/>., sleep) arc for the sake of work, 
so work in turn is for the sake of leisure. 

The characteristics of work as the middle 
term here seem to be, first, that work is activity 
directed to an end beyond itself and, second, 
that it is productive of the necessities which 
sustain life rather than of the goods by which 
life is perfected. The political or speculative ac- 
tivity which Aristotle considers the proper oc- 
cupation of leisure is intrinsically good or en- 
joyable. For participation in such activities 
leisure— in the sense of time free from labor— 
is required; but since the good life cannot be 
lived unless life itself is sustained, labor also is 
a prerequisite. 

Work is thus defined by wealth as its imme* 
diate end— the production of the external, eCo* 
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nomic, or consumable goods which support life. 
Though play has the immediately enjoyable 
character of an activity performed for its own 
sake, Aristotle subordinates it to work, assign- 
ing to it the same utility which rest has. Both 
refresh men from the fatigues of labor and re- 
create the energies needed for work. “Amuse- 
ment,** he writes, “is needed more amid serious 
occupations than at other times, for he who is 
hard at work has need for relaxation, and amuse- 
ment gives relaxation.*’ 

The economic sense which connects work 
and labor with wealth seems to be the primary 
but not the only sense in which these terms are 
used in the great books. There is the more 
general sense of human work as any productive 
activity in which men exercise some art or 
skiH. The familiar distinction between skilled 
and unskilled labor may be only a distinction in 
degree if there is truth in the theory that some 
degree of skill— some rudimentary art at least 
—is required for the performance of the sim- 
plest tasks of hand and eye. 

Kinds of work, according to this theory, can 
be differentiated by reference to the type of art 
involved. The ancient distinction between the 
servile and the liberal arts also divides workers 
into those who manipulate and transform phys- 
ical materials and those who employ the sym- 
bols of poetry, music, or science to produce 
things for the mind. This distinction between 
manual and mental work, based on the charac- 
ter of the work itself, is not to be identified with 
the distinction between slave and free labor. 
The latter is based on the status of the worker. 
Even in the slave economies of the ancient 
world, some freemen were artisans, farmers, or 
sailors, and some slaves were philosophers. Nor 
is mental as opposed to manual work necessarily 
directed to the production of the goods of the 
mind. The white-collar workers of an industrial 
economy, employed with the symbols of fi- 
nance, accounting, or management, do mental 
W'ofk which has its ultimate end in the produc- 
tion or exchange of material goods. 

There are still other traditional distinctions 
among kinds of work and types of workers; all 
of which cannot be put together into a single 
scheme’ df classification without much over- 
lapping. Some distinctions, like that between 


hand-work and machine-labor or between 
healthful and unhealthfui occupations^ turn on 
the characteristics of the work itself. Some de- 
pend on the social conditions under which the 
work is done or on the relationship between the 
individual worker and other men. The work to 
be done may be accomplished by an individual 
working alone, or by the cooperative labor of 
many; and, in the latter case, the social organi- 
zation of the laboring group may involve the 
ranking of men according to the functions they 
perform. 

Here we get the division into the master- 
craftsmen, who plan and superintend, and all 
grades of helpers who execute their directions. 
One meaning of the word “menial** as applied 
to work signifies the inferior tasks in the hier- 
archy of functions; but it is also used to express 
society’s opinion of those who perform certain 
tasks, such as that of the domestic servant. The 
distinction between what is menial and what is 
dignified work varies, of course, from society 
to society. 

The characterization of labor as productive 
or non-productivc, and of work as useful or 
wasteful, is based on strictly economic criteria 
and on considerations of social welfare. The 
sense in which work cannot be divorced from 
the production of some extrinsic effect is not 
violated by the conception of non-productive 
labor as work which in no way increases the 
wealth of nations. 

“There is one sort of labor which adds ta the 
subject upon which it is bestowed; there is 
another which has no such effect. The former/* 
writes Adam Smith, “may be called produc- 
tive; the latter, unproductive labor . . . The 
labor of some of the most respectable orders in 
society is . . . unproductive of any value . . .The 
sovereign, for example, with all the officers both 
of justice and war who serve under him, the 
whole army and navy, arc unproductive la- 
borers . . . Like the declamation of the actor, 
the harangue of the orator, or the tunc of the 
musician, the work of all of them perishes in 
the very instant of its produetbn.’* 

The standard by which Marx judges the ttse- 
fulness of labor also implies the econonfic mr 
tion of a commodity. “Nothing can have value, 
he says, “without being an ol^ect of utility^ I£ 
the thing is useless, so is the labor contained iici 
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But Marx also adcB a critexjoO of stn^ 
‘‘Whoever direotiy , satisfies his owu 
wants with the produce ‘Of his labors creates* in- 
deed* use-values, but not commodities. In order 
taprpduce the latter».he must not only produce 
use^yalues, but use-values for others, social use- 
values.”. It is by this last criterion that Marx 
eriticizes the capitalist economy for its ‘‘most 
outrageous squandering of labor power” in 
superfluous or socially useless; production. 

The principle op the division of labor does 
not depend upon any particular classification 
of work or workers according to type. Nor does 
it belong to one system of economy rather than 
another. But the ancients, concerned as they 
Were with its hearing on the origin and develop- 
ment of the state, saw the division of labor as 
^iimrily of political significance; whereas the 
moderns are more concerned with its economic 
causes and consequences. 

Thucydides compares the poverty and crude 
life of the early Hellenic tribes with the wealth, 
the power, and the civilization of Athens, 
Sparta, Q>rinth, and other city-states at the 
opening of the Peloponnesian War. The differ- 
eoice is not to be accounted for in terms of the 
invention of new tools, but rather in terms of 
die greater efficiency in production which is 
obtained by a division of labor. This is both an 
effect and a cause of the enlargement of the 
community, and its increasing population. The 
greater the number of men associated in a 
ctanmon life, the greater the number of special- 
ised taaks which can be assigned to different 
members fof the conmunity. 

This observation is formulated by Plato and 
Arisitotle in their accounts of the origin of the 
smi|e, The .advantages which the state confers 
u^op its.members are in part by the di- 
viibn of labor in which they participate. 

The, isolated, family, Aristotle remarks, is 
ba^iy able to^upply the ‘‘everyday wants” of 
tii The tribe or vill^i which is an 

msociadon of fiMnilies, can achievea little mom 
than bare subsistence; but not. until several 
tiiixea m to form a city does a truly selftsuf- 
fimngommumty coiUq intoexistende, and one 
lalequate division of labor. Some mem 
11^ ^ the leisure to en- 

afid poUtka-^thb 


pursuiixof cfvilizatibn wbidi have thek mater 
rial bask in sufficient Wealth, 

The effect of the^ division of labor on; the 
social structure of the state seems: to be gen- 
erally agreed upon by all observers, ancient and 
modern. . Men arc divided into social classcsac- 
cording to the kind of work they do — not only 
by reference to the type of economically pro- 
ductive labor, but, also in terms of the distinc- 
tion between labor and leisure, or between eco- 
nomic and other functions in society. 

All do not agree, however, that such class 
distinctions arc as beneficial to society as the in- 
crease of y^^palth or opulence which the division 
of labor affords. They not only threaten' the 
unity and peace of the society, hut tend to de- 
grade the condition of labor by reduiing the 
individual worker to a cog in the machiijie. The 
division of labor frequently restricts hibi to a 
slight and insignificant task, repetitively per- 
formed, and so makes it impossible for him to 
develop his skill or to enjoy any pride of work- 
manship. From a purely economic point of view, 
Adam Smith advocates the greatest intensifica- 
tion of the division of labor. Each more minute 
sub-division of tasks augments efficiency iiji pro- 
duction. But from the human point of view, he 
sees that this method of maximizing wealth by 
dividing men into functional groups— one man, 
one task— leads to the mental impoverishment 
of the men, who require a multiplicity of func- 
tions for their development. 

“In the prepress of the division of labor,” 
Smith writes, “the employment of the far 
greater part of those who live by labor . . . 
comes to be confined to a few very simple oper- 
ations, frequently one or two . . . The man 
whose whole life is spent in performing a ibw 
simple operation^ . . . has no occasion to exert 
his understanding or to exercise his invention 

, He naturallyjoses, therefore, the habit of 
such exertion, and generally becomes as stupid 
and ignorant as it is possible for a human crea- 
ture to bec<wic,” The situation seems even 
worse to Marx. The industrial system, revolu- 
tionizing the mode of work, “converts the la- 
borer into a crippled monstrosity* by forcing 
his detailed dexterity at the expense a world 
of productive capabilities ahd. iostincta.^’ It 
makes ^tbe individual worker “tie gutoamric 
ixmtorof a Bactsonal^o^ . : r 
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Tmiamst mtj«s concemng kbov seein to ht 
atoi»l^aiid pdlitical mther than economic. The 
considciatkai ;of the division of labor from the 
point o£ view of efficiency in production remains 
purely .economic only when it is abstracted 
from any concern abcait the effect upon the 
laborer. :The analysis of factors affecting the 
productivity of labor ceases to be merely eco- 
nomic when the hours^ conditions, and organiza- 
tion- of work are viewed in terms of the workine 
men. 

The determination of wages by the buying 
and selKng of labor (or, as Marx insists, of 
labor-power) as a commodity subject to market 
conditions of supply and demand; the differ- 
ence between real and nominal wages as de- 
termined by the level of wages in relation to 
the price of other commodities; the so-called 
“iron law of wages” according to which wages 
cannot be reduced below the minimum of bare 
subsistence for the laborer and his family — 
these are matters which the economist may 
deal with in a descriptive or historical manner, 
calculating rates and ratios without regard to 
questions of justice. But in terms of such formu- 
lations questions of justice are raised and be- 
come the great issues concerning the rights of 
workmen to the fruits of their labor, to the 
security of full employment and other forms of 
protection, to collective bargaining, to a voice 
in the management of industry or business. 

Stated in this way, the issues seem to be pe- 
culiarly modern. These arc the problems of a 
capitalist economy, to which the partisans of 
capital and of labor propose different solutions. 
Yet the principlcsof justice to which the parties 
in conflict appeal seem to be no less applicabk 
to earlier conflicts in other economic systems— 
between master and slave or between feudal 
lord and serf. All the institutional differences 
among tihese three economies should not, ac- 
cording to Karl Marx, conceal from us the pro- 
found aaategy which obtains in the relation be- 
tween owners and workers, whether the work- 
ers are chattel slaves, peons bound to the land^ 
or industrial proletarians selling their labor- 
power. : - 

VWherever a part of society possesses a mo- 
nopoly of the .nreans of production,” he writes, 
^'ehekboreit free or not free, must add to the 
woik^ time atsccssary for his own maiqte- 


nance an estia in 

duce themeamdfnd^tence forri^ 
the means cf prodoction> whether this propiie^ 
tor be the Atheniah gentleman, Etruscan thetir 
crat, civts Rexnanus, Norman baron, American 
slave-owner^ Wallachian Boyard, riiodern bmcl- 
lord or capitalist/’ 

Marx undertakes to explain how the stif&be 
difference between slave labor and wage kbor 
conceals the analogy. “In slave labor, even that 
part of the working-day in which the slave ts 
only replacing the value of his own means' of 
existence, in which, therefore, he works for 
himself alone, appears as labor for his m^et. 
All the slave’s labor appears as unpaid labor; In 
wage-labor, on the contrary, even surplus la- 
bor, or unpaid labor, appears as paid. There the 
property-relation conceals the labor of the^sdkve 
for himself; here the money-relation conceals 
the unrequited labor of the wage laborer.” 

Two phrases here— “unpaid labor” and “un- 
requited labor”— indicate that Marx is think- 
ing in terms of justice. Elsewhere he calls the 
industrial proletariat “wage-slaves” to em|^- 
size the presence in an apparently free economy 
of the same unjust exploitation which the word 
“slave” connotes when it refers to the use of 
men as chattel. The essential similarity In. aH 
forms of economic exploitation — which makes 
all forms of economic slavery essentially similar 
— is seen by Marx in terms of the production of 
a surplus value by the laborer; that is, he pro- 
duces a greater value in commodities than ht 
needs to support his own subsistence. This sur- 
plus value, when appropriated by the owner of 
the materials and the tools on and with which 
the propertyless laborer works, becomes an 
earned increment, or, in otlrer words, an' unjust 
profit from the work of another man. 

The controversy over the theory of sUrpll^ 
value in Marx’s Capital can be separated 
the controversy over the revolutionary prb^iaich 
of the Comfmmsi Manijesio. But neither can be 
Separated from issues of justice. It is qu^bnr 
able whether those economists join issued with 
Marx who criticize his analysis in terms of the 
kets or conclusions df eStonomics as a 
descriptive science* apd who put askie w od^l^ 
sidecations d the kir and tl^ ei^ttitable^ i 
those facts or condusiobs, cspeci^y with 
g^iri to the opetackm of dre 
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become relevant in the dispute^ as to whether 
capitialist profits are imrinskally unjust, be- 
cause they are incapable of accruing except 
from the exploitation of labor. 

TTmjsc who dispute this matter seldom deny 
tliat chattel slavery is unjust. On that there 
may be conflicting opinions, as indicated in the 
cliapter on Slavery, but they are not germane 
to the present issue. Nor do the opponents 
seem to argue their case in terms of a different 
theory of what is just and unjust. They them- 
selves appeal to the common principle of fair- 
ness in exchange and distribution to defend the 
tights of the owners of capital to a profit in re- 
turn for their own prior labor in accumulating 
capital stock, as well as for the risks they take 
when they invest their reserves in productive 
enterprises. The problem, therefore, seems to 
harrow down to such questions as whether la- 
borers are exploited when they receive in wages 
less than the full value their work creates; 
whether capitalist profits are entirely reaped 
from the surplus value which is the differential 
between what labor creates and what labor re- 
ceives; or whether, if profit is not identical with 
surplus value, it always contains a marginal ele- 
ment of unearned increment derived from the 
exploitation of labor. 

The notion op value— the value of commodi- 
ties and the value of labor itself— is obviously 
of central importance. As indicated in the chap- 
ter on Justice, the formulae of equality, which 
determine fair exchanges or distributions, re- 
quire some measure of equivalents in value. 
What determines the intrinsic value of a com- 
modity according to which it can be compared 
with another commodity, without reference to 
the price of each in the market place ? Adam 
Smith’s answer to this question is labor. It is 
the answer given before him by Locke, and 
after him by Marx. 

. /*£qual quantities of labor, at all times and 
places,” Smith declares, “may be said to be of 
eqiuil value to the laborer. In his ordinary state 
of health, strength and spirits; in the ordinary 
degree of bis skill and dexterity, he must al- 
ways lay down the same portion of his case, his 
hb^rty, and his happiness. The price which he 
pa lmist always be the same, whatever may 
the , quantity goods which he receives in 


return for it. Of these, indeed, it may some- 
times purchase a greater and sometimes a smaller 
quantity; but it is their value which varies, not 
that of the labor which purchases them.” From 
this Adam Smith concludes that “labor alone, 
therefore, never varying in its own value, is 
alone the ultimate and real standard by which 
the value of all commodities can at all times 
and places be estimated and compared. It is 
their real price; money is their nominal price 
only.” 

This labor theory of value raises the further 
question of the value of labor itself. What deter- 
mines its natural or real price, as opposed to its 
market or nominal price? On this Marx and 
Smith appear to part company, whiemmay ac- 
count for their further divergence whdn Marx 
declares that “the real value of labor is the cost 
of its production, not the average price it can 
command in the market”; and then goes on to 
explain how a surplus value is derived by the 
capitalist who pays for labor-power on a basis of 
the cost of producing and sustaining the labor- 
er, but uses his labor-power to produce a real 
value in commodities which exceeds the real 
price of labor itself. 

Smith, on the other hand, holds that “the 
whole produce of labor belongs to the laborer” 
only “in that original state of things, which pre- 
cedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of stock.” When “land becomes 
private property,” the landlord “makes the first 
deduction” in the form of rent\ and the capital- 
ist, or the person who invests some part of his 
stock accumulation, “makes a second deduc- 
tion” in the form ol profit. After rent and profit 
are taken, the laborer’s wage represents what is 
left of “the whole produce of labor.” 

Yet Smith also says of the landlords that “as 
soon as the land of any country has all become 
private property,” they, “like all other men, 
bve to reap where they never sowed.” The im- 
plication of unearned increment in this remark 
suggests that Smith is neither disinclined to mix 
moral judgment with economic description, nor 
at variance with Marx on the principle of eco- 
nomic justice. That Smith regards profit as the 
price properly paid for the use of capital and 
that he does not see reaping without sowing as 
an essential element in profit-making may per- 
haps be read as a chaUenge to Marx’s dev^p*^ 
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mcnt of tbc labor theory of value Into a theory 
df surplus value and unearned increment. 

It is possible, of course, that the difference in 
the conclusions of Smith and Marx from a com- 
mon premise can be explained by the different 
directions their analyses take. It may not repre- 
sent a direct opposition on a point of fact. The 
proposition that value derives from labor seems 
to yield a number of theoretical consequences. 

Locke, for- example, holding that it is labor 
which “puts the difference of value on every- 
thing,” makes this the basis for the right to pri- 
vate property, certainly in its original appro- 
priation from the common domain which is 
God’s gift to mankind. “Though the earth and 
all inferior creatures be common to all men, yet 
every man has a property in his own person. 
The labor of his body and the work of his hands 
we may say are properly his. Whatsoever, then, 
he removes out of the state that nature hath 
provided and left it in, he hath mixed his labor 
with, and joined to it something that is his own, 
and thereby makes it his property.” 

This view seems to be shared by Rousseau. 
“It is impossible to conceive,” he says, “how 
property can come from anything but manual 
labor; for what else can a man add to things 
which he does not originally create, so as to 
make them his own property?” In the same 
vein, Smith declares that “the property which 
every man has in his own labor, as it is the origi- 
nal foundation of all other property, so it is the 
most sacred and inviolable.” 

What further conclusions follow from this 
justification of private property as a right 
founded upon laW? How is the original right 
to property extended into a right of inherit- 
ance ? How docs this conception of the origin of 
property bear on the Marxist conception of 
the origin of the proletariat— the propertylcss 
workers who have nothing but their labor- 
power to sell? Denying the charge that com- 
munists desire to abolish “the right of person- 
ally acquiring property as the fruit of a man’s 
own later,” Marx and Engels make the coun- 
tercharge that the development of industrial 
capitalism ^*has to a great extent already de- 
stroyed it and is still destroying it daily.” They 
propose public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction to protect the property rights of labor; 


they seek to abolish only “the bourgeois form 
of private property” which, in their view, is a 
use of property to exploit later. 

The rights of labor seem to be central in any 
formulation of the problem of a just distribu- 
tion of wealth. But when other rights arc taken 
into consideration, the problem of ecoiiomic 
justice becomes more complex; and different 
solutions result from differences in emphasis. 
Even with regard to one group of solutions, 
J. S. Mill observes that “some communists con- 
sider it unjust that the produce of the later of 
the community should be shared on any other 
principle than that of exact equality; others 
think it just that those should receive most 
whose wants arc greatest.” To weigh the merits 
of competing solutions, as well as to reach an 
adequate statement of the problem, the discus- 
sion of labor must be connected with the discus- 
sion of related considerations in the chapters on 
Justice, Revolution, and Wealth. 

There are issues of justice concerning labor 
other than the strictly economic problem of dis- 
tribution. In the ancient world, for example, 
not only chattel slaves but also free artisans 
were frequently regarded as incapable of par- 
ticipation in political life. Only men of inde- 
pendent wealth had enough leisure for the ac- 
tivities of citizenship which, in the Greek city- 
states, was almost a full-time occupation. This, 
according to Aristotle, is one reason for the dis- 
franchisement of the laboring classes who must 
devote a great part of their energy to earning a 
living and who have neither the time nor train- 
ing for liberal pursuits. “Since leisure is neces- 
sary both for the development of virtue and the 
performance of political duties,” citizens, he 
maintains, cannot “lead the life of mechanics or 
tradesmen,” 

Against this oligarchical view (which also in- 
volves the notion that wealth deserves special 
political privileges), the Greek democrats take 
the position that all free men should be citizens 
on an equal footing, regardless of the amount of 
their property or their conditions of labor and 
leisure. But the oligarchical principle still tends 
to prevail among republicans in the i8th cen- 
tury. Kant, for example, holds that citizenship 
“presupposes the, indcpcteencc or selfWS^ 
cicncy of the individual citizen among the pech 
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is p^y “passive” jettizejns^ “rfie appren- 
tice of a merchant or trad^man, a servant who 

not in the employ of the state, a minor (natu- 
rtfiker v€l cifiliter), all women, and, generally, 
everyone who is compeUpd to maintain himself 
not aqpprding to his own industry, but as it is 
SMrranged by others (t^ state excepted).” They 
arc ^‘without civil personality, and their exist- 
ence is only, as it were, incidentally included in 
the state.” 

The preference shown by the writers of The 
TeieraUst fpr a republican as opposed to a demo- 
cmtic forna of government— or representative 
government as opposed to direct democracy— 
res^ partly on their fear of the political incom- 
petence, as well as the factional interests, of 
wage earners and day-kborers. While express- 
ing “disapprobation” of poll taxes, they still de- 
fend the right of the goyernmept to exact them, 
in the belief that “there may exist certain criti- 
cal and tempestuous conjunctures of the State, 
in which a poll-tax may become an inestimable 
resource.” Yet such a tax would seem to be 
primarily a device for disfranchising working- 


the option* ;0f: ktec. dky, it k iSo 
The democratic revolution does not begin 
until, the middfe of the i9tb century^ Eut eve^ 
then, Mill, who advocate univei^ suffrage, 
argues for the disqualification of paupers or 
those on the dole, without raking the question 
whether the right to work-^t^ avoid poverty 
and involuntary indigence— is not a democratic 
right inseparable from the right to citizenship. 
It is “required by first principles,!’ Mill writes, 
“that the receipt of parish relief should be a 
peremptory disqualification for the franchise. 
He who, cannot by his labor suffice fonhis own 
support has no ckim to the privilege oi helping 
himself to the money of others. By Ucqoming 
dependent on the remaining member^ of the 
cemununity for actual subsistence, he aUicates 
his ckim to equal rights with them in omer re- 
spects.” \ 

The historic connection of democracy with a 
movement toward political justice for the la- 
boring classes seems to suggest that political 
democracy must be accompanied by economic 
democracy in order to attain its full realization. 
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25,^^ntaigne: Essays^ 60a-c; 110c-112a; 156d- 
« ‘ 460^461a 

30 Advanemera of Learning, 6c-d 


^ '’-'T*^;l'64b 

39 SMiiH: Wea^ of NoEons, Bit 1/ 42d^3c; 
54cw55a; 56b-57b 

AXiGiBBOia: D&!^sKastdPaU,SiaimrS9^ 

42 Kast: Judgement, 524a-b; 586a*S87a 

43 Mill: Repmsentatwe Government, 366d*307a; 
385b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part 1, par 68 
29d-30a; part ni, par 300 67c-68a; |»r 304 
68c-d; additions, 44 123c; 136 137a-b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 324b 

50 Marx: Capital, 17b-18a; 95c-96a esp 95d-f6b 
[fn2]; 165d-166b; 170c-171b; 176d-178a; 186b- 
d; 212a-c; 251b-d 

3^. The differentiation of work according to 
the social status of the worker: servile 
and free, menial and honorable work 

6 Herodotus; History, bk ii, 84d-85b 

7 Plato: Laws, bk vii, 722d'723c; bk vni, 
740d-741a; bk xi, 774a-775a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [98i*3i- 
*»7l499d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk 1, ch 7 [1255^20-371 
449b-c; ch ii [i258’»35-391 453b; cH 13 
[1260*33-^2] 455a; bk hi, ch 4 [i277*30r.*>61 
474b-c; BK IV, ch4 [i29o'>37-i39i*l9J490a-b; 
bk VI, CH 4 [1319*20-27] 522d; bkvii, ch 8-9 
532C'533d; bk viii, ch 2 [i337*’3-“23] 542e*d 
/ Rhetoric, bk i, ch 9 [1367*28-32] 610a 

14 Plutarch: Lycttrgus, 44d-45b / Solon, 
64d-65b / Pericles, 121a'122b / Demetrius, 
733b-c 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 110c-n2a; 459o462a. 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry VI, act iv, sc is 
57d-59d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch iv^ sect 33 
30a-b; ch vii, sect 85 43c-d 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 134a'b; 256b'C 

38 Rousseau: Contract, bk iv, 428c-d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 42b-d; 446- 
45c; 56b-58b; bk Hi, 164c-d; 169c-17ie 

42 Kant: Judgment, 524a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, 44 
123c 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 420d 

52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Kartmazov, Bit vi, 
165b-167b 

3c. The classification of occupations hy. 

ence to bodily and mental concomitafsts 
of the work: healthy and unheaj^y 
occupations; pleasant and unplem 
tasks 

9 Aristotle: Politics, rk ly ch ii [xa58^5-39] 
4S3b; BK viii, ch 2 542b^d; ch 4 [z339%>e46] 
544c 

14 Plutarch: Pompey, 512c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays,^ 110G-113a;> 4$9ct4l62e,t 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 36Sb-c ;; ^ 
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<S. Tit kinds tftvwrk and iht rtlationsbip of d^^ 
ftrent types of workers. 3c. The itiass^ca^ 
tkn ofoecupatkmhyr^erence to bodily and 
mental concomitants of the work: healthy 
and unhealthy occupations; pleasant and 
unpleasant tasks.) 

30 Smith: Wealth of Nations^ bk i, 42b>d; 34d- 
55a; bk hi, 164a; bk v, 340c>343d 

42 Kant: Judgement, 524a<b 

50 Marx: Capital, SSc-d; n7c-130c passim; 
166b'C; 176d'178a; 194b'195c; 200a 204c pas- 
sim, esp 204a-c; 206b'209a; 227d-231b 

53 James: Psychology, 79b 

^d. Types of work distinguished by reference 
to the manner in which the work is done: 
solitary and group work; the relation of 
master-craftsmen and helpers 

7 Plato: Statesman, 581c-582a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [ 98 i* 3 i- 
^ 7 ] 499d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch 4 [i 277 * 3 o~** 6 ] 
474b-c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1 , 3d'5b; 35c- 
36a; 50a-c; 51b-53b; 109a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 385 b-d 

50 Marx: Capital, 157a-164a esp 158d-159d, 
160d-162a; 165d-166b; 170c-171b; l86b-188c; 
251b-c 

3c. Types of work distinguished by reference 
to their effect on the increase of wealth: 
productive and non-productive labor 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 365b'366b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk ii, 142d- 
151c esp 142d-143c; bk iv, 288C'292a; 294b- 
296a 

50 Marx: Capital, 16b'17a; 17c; 86d-87d esp 
87b [fn 2 ]; 96a-97a; 219a-d; 251a-252a; 290d- 
292a 

df* The differentiation of work in terms of its 
relation to the common welfare: socially 
useful and wasteful or superfluous work 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 318b-d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 4 [1290^37- 
1291*331 490a*c; bk vii, ch 8-9 532C'533d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vii, sect 5 280a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 36c-d / Marcellus, 
255d'256b / Demetrius, 733b-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, 
Q 1 S 7 , A 3 , rep 3 666a-669b 

21 Dante: Divme Comedy, hell, xi [91-11 i] 
16a-b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 365b-366b / Social 

> Contract, bk tv, 428c-d 

' '39 Smith: Weahh of Nations, bk ii, 142d'151c 
csp 142d-143c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 324b 

ISO Marx: Capital, 16a-18d esp 16a, 18d; 31a- 
32c esp32a-c; 34d-35c; 48b-d; 174a'b; 261d- 
262a 


4. The division of labor < 

7 Plato: Charmides, Sd; 12 a-b / Republic, 
bk ti, 316a-319c; bk iv, 349a^350a / Ttmaeus, 
442b-c; 445c-d / Critics, 480a-481b / Laws, 
bk VIII, 740d-741a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 4 [i 29 o** 20 - 
1291 ^ 29 ] 489d-491a; bk vix, ch 8-9 532c-533d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk vii, ch 4 , 246d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 11 - 11 , 
Q 187 , A 3 , rep 1 666a-669b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paramse, viii [ 115 - 
148 ] 118b-c 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 210d'214d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v, sect 42-43 
34a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 352a-353c 

k9 SwijHu Wealth of Nations, bk i, 3a-10b; bk 

n, inVd I 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 

253c-d \ 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 420a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part \ni, par 
198-208 67b“69c; par 243 77b-c \ 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 278d \ 

50 Marx: Capital, 164a'180d csp 164a-165c, 
171d-176a, 178d-179c 

Aa. The economic causes and effects of the di- 
vision of labor: its relation to the ex- 
change^ production, and distribution of 
goods and services; its bearing on opu- 
lence 

7 Plato: Republic, bk 11 , 316c-319a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v, sect 42-43 
34a-c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154b'15Sb 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiii, 
191a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 352a'353c; 365b'366b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, Sa-lOc; bk ii, 
117a-d; bk hi, 163a'C; bk iv, 191a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 21c-23b; 655d' 
656a 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 253c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 198 - 
199 67b-c / Philosophy of History, part i, 
250a-c 

50 Marx: Capital, 16c-d; 17b-c; 31a-37c esp 
32a-c, 34c-35a; 48b-50b; 80b-81a: 164a'165b; 
167a-170b; 171c-175c; 176a-d; 178a-180d esp 
178c-179c; 2l8c-219b; 251a'255a passim; 
377c-378a 

43. The social consequences of the division of 
labor: the development of classes 

6 Herodotus: History, bk h, 84d-85b; bk vi, 
196c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii-iv, 3l6c-356a / Laws, 
bk viii, 740d-741a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 4 447b-c; bk 
H, CH 5 [i264*i-'>25J459a-460a; ch 8 [ 1268 * 16 - 
*^ 4 ] 464a-b; bk iii, ch $ (i 277 ** 33 -i 278 ^ 5 ) 
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47Sai«; sx vr, ca 4, Iia9o''2i-ia9i»>a9j 488d'- 
491a;BKvi,cHi {i3i7*i7-29] S201>-c} bk vn, 
CR 8-10 532c-$34d 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry VI, act iv, sc u 
57d-59d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154b-155b; 158a-b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xv. lllc 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 353a'355b; 365b-366a 
3Q a^tiTH: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 7d-8b; 55d- 
S6 r; 109d'110d; bk hi, 169c-170b; bk v, 
301a'309a,c passim, esp 303d-304a 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 89d; 498c-d; 
SOlb'C; 655d>656a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 586a-587a 

43 Federalist: number 35, 113b-114a; number 
36, 114c-115a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 369b'370a 

44 Boswell: 127b-c; 140b'141a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 198- 
208 67b-69c; par 243 77b'C; additions, 128- 
129 137b-c / Philosophy of History, part i, 
222a'd; 250a-c; part ii, 275b-276a; part iv, 
335a'336c 

SO Marx: Capital, 16c-d; 165c-166a; 170c-176a 
csp 170c-172c, 174c-175c; 179a-c; 186b-d; 
205c-206c; 218c^219d; 239d'240c; 261d'262a; 
317c-319a 

SO Marx-Enoels: Communist Manifesto, 422b' 
424c esp 422C'd 

S2 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
165b'167b 

S4 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 882C'd 

Ac. The moral aspects of the division of labor: 
the acquisition of the virtue of art; the 
attenuation of art by insignificant tasks 
13 Virgil: Georgies, i [118-159] 40a-41b 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, 
0 187, A 3, rep 1 666a'669b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 352a; 353b>d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 7d'8a; 54C' 
SSa; 109d'110d; bk iv, 291a'C; bk v, 340d' 
342a 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
253c'd / Judgement, 524a-b 
SO Marx: Capital, 164b-c; 165a-166c; 170c-171a; 
173b; 176a-178d; 205c-208a; 226d-231b; 

249a'250c;319d'320a 

SO Marx-Enoels: Communist Manifesto, 422c-d 

5. The organization of production: the position 
of labor in different economies 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 365b'366a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, intro, ld'2a,c; 
BK u SOa-c; 109a 

SO Marx: Capital, 3ab'36c esp 36c-d [In 2 ]; 
79c-gla csp 79d'80b [fn 4], 80b c; 104b-10Sa; 
113C-USC csp U3cHd; 149a-150c; 157a'164a 
esp 158d460d, 162d-164a; 171d-176a; 266c; 
267c; 283C'd; 354C'355d; 377c'378d 
50 Marx^£ngb{<s: Communi^Mamfesto,A20u-d; 
4a5b-429c esp 426b^, 429b-c 


54^. Domestic or diattel slavery in a slave econ- 
omy 

Old Testament: Exodus, 1:8-14; 21:1-12,16420- 
21,26-27,32 / Leviticus, 25:44-55 / Deuter- 
onomy, 15:12-18; 23:15-16; 24:14-^15 
Apocrypha; Ecclesiasticus, 33:24-31— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 33:25-33 

New Testament: Colossians, 3:22-4:1 / Titus, 
2 i / Philemon 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xiv [55-71] 260d; bk xv 
I351-379I 269c-d 

5 Aristophanes: Plutus [507-526] 635a<b 
7 Plato: Laws, bk vi, 709a'710a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 2 [i252*26-''i3l 
445c-d; ch 3-7 446d'449c passim; ch 13 
454a'455a,c passim; bk ii, ch 9 [i269*33-'*i2] 
465c-d; bk vii, ch 10 [1330*^25-34] 534d / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 5 [i 361*12-14] 601c 
14 Plutarch: Marcus Cato, 278d-279a; 287b'd 
/ Crassus, 439a'C 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
105, a 4, ANs and rep 1-4 318b'321a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, llOb-llla; part 
IV, 261d-262a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xni, 96d- 
97b; bk xv, 109a-d; ind'112c; bk xvi, 116a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk hi, 167a-d; bk 
IV, 239c*240a; 253c*254a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 16c-17d; 144b; 
498b'500b passim, esp SOGa-b; 620a'C 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81d'82b 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article i, sect 
9 [260-266] 13d; ARTICLE IV, sect 2 [529-535] 
16b; AMENDMENTS, XIII 18c 

43 Federalist: number 42, 137b'C; number 
54, 170b-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 339d'340c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 363b'364c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 66 
29a-c 

50 Marx; Capital, 95a'b [fn i]; 113C'114a; 128d* 
129a; 266c; 267c; 283c^d;354c'355d 
52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazw, bk vi, 
165b-167b 

5h. Serfdom or agrarian peonage in a feudal 
economy 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xni, 96d-' 
97b 

39 Smith: Wealdi of Nations, bk hi, 165b470c 
esp 167a-170c; 175d-179a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 144b'C; 628c'-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and FaU, 404C'd; 4$2d' 
453a, c 

43 Mill; Representative Government, 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part par 66 
29a-c / Philosophy of History^ part iV, 335a- 
336c' 352a 

50 Ma(»; 34b; 79d-80b [£114]; ’Uti- 

lise; 266c; 3S4e'3S5d; 355d-364R pttsikb 
50 Marx-Engels: Communist 
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4 ^arum pe&tufgtm af&idal ee^my^ 
JSI Tolstoy; War and Feace ^ mic v, 21U-ai3a; 
AK VI, 23S«; BK X, 4IOc-411a; bpilooub i, 
6S4a*6$5c 

, Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov^ bk vi, 
16Sb466a 

5c. Tlie wage earner or industrial proletariat 
in a capitalist economy 

38 Rousseau: Inequality ^ 365d^366a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 20bt'21c; 
27b>37b passim ;42a-62a passim 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 436d>437c 

43 Mill; Liberty, 309b-c / Representative Govern- 
ment, 345c>346a; 366d'367b; 369b'370a / 
Utilitarianism, 473b-c 

46 Heoel; Philosophy of Right, part iii, par 251- 
256 78d^0a 

50 Marx: Capital, 79a>256a esp 82d-84a,c, SSd- 
89b, 104b'105c, 112c, 115c>131a, ISOa-c, 161b' 
" 162d, 176a-178d. 192d-250c, 254c-255a; 

261d'262a; 279a'383d esp 280C'286a, 287b- 
290c, 303b'305a, 311c-353a,c, 354c-355d, 
364a-368b, 377a-378b 

80 Marx>^£ngels: Communist Manifesto, 422 C' 
423 a; 424 b-c; 426 b- 428 a 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
16 StHC 

The condition of the worker in a socialist 
economy 

43 Mill: Liberty, 309b-c 
80 Marx: Capitol, 34d-35c 
50 MarX'Engels: Communist Manifesto, 425b' 
429c esp 426b, 429b-c 

6. The wages of labor: kinds of wage pay- 
. meats 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 27b-37b; 
. \ i 49 tp 62 a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 309 b'C / Reffresentative Gov- 
.emment, 36 ^- 367 a / Utilitarianism, 472 d' 
473 a 

M Marx: Capital, 82d-83c; 264a'278a,c 

j iiL ' 1” ' • 

64. Labor as a commodity: the labor market 

^ Hobbes ; Leviathan, part 11, 124c 
36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154b-155b 
188 Ro^j^sbau: Inequality, 365d'366a 
39 Smith: Wealth ef Nations; bk i, 13a'16d; 

SKai.21c; m-37b esp 28a-4, 29b-33c; 42a' 
yv':42a} 197b; Bk:tv,243b^d'244a; bk v, 380b, d 
42 Kjo^t: Science of Right, 424b-425a 
Uberty, aiOb-d 

. 50 Marx: CaptUd, 79a'84g,c; 91a-95a passim, 
wi^^e$p^lH94a; H2c4l3c; 211a'2I9d esp 211a^, 
2l6R'd; 302d'317c esp 303b'30Sa, 313ct317c; 
At ; esp 381b, :382c.383d 

BOI<Aaj|-Eii9aBL8E Cmmunin Mm^estOt 422c- 
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> . 'and/fbe inlniimua'Wiige . 

39 Smith: Wealth ofNadtms; Jx i, 28 d' 29 a; 42 b; 
BK V, 383 b^ 384 c 

80 Marx: Capital, 81a-82c; 256b ’ 

50 MARX'ENGELs:Cemmi<eMrAfea^jte, 422 e-d; 
424d-425a;426b 

6c. Tbe distinction between real and ^nonslnal 
wages : variable factors affecting wage 
levels 

39 Smith: Wedih of Nations, bk 1, 13a'20b esp 
14b'd; 23C'27b passim; 27b-37b esp 28a-32b; 
39d-40b; 42a^62a; 82d'83a; 87bH;; bk 11, 
123b^l24a; bk iv, 26Sa'd; bk v^ 38(}b,d' 
382a,c; 383b-387b; 391b-392a 
50 Marx: Capital, nia-c; 223a esp 223b [fd i]; 
256b'260c esp 258b'C; 267d-268c; 392d'i07c; 
315C-316C I 

50 Marx-Enoels: Communist Man fesm,q 22 c-d; 
423c; 425a'b \ 

6 d. The natural wages of labor and the labor 
theory of value \ 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v 30b-36a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, SSSa-b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1, ISa-Hd; 
16a; 20b-21c; 27b28a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 424b'425a 
50 Marx: Capital, 13a-25d esp 14C'16a, 24c- 
25d; 32c-33b; 35d-36a [fn i]; 36a-b [fn i]; 
78c-d; 93b-96a; lOOa-lOlc; 112c-113b; 264a- 
267d esp 265a-266a I 

7 . Economic and political fustice to the laborer 

7 a. Fair wages, hours, and working conditions: 
labor legislation 

Old Testament: Exodus, 12:16; 20:9-10; 21 ti- 
ll, 16, 20, 26-27, 32; / Leviticus, 16:29; 

19:13; 23:3-8,21, 25,27-36; 25:1-12,39-55 / 
Numbers, 28:16-18,25-26; 29:1,7,12,35 / Deu- 
teronomy, 5:12-15; 15:12-18; 16:8; 23:15-16; 
24:14-15 ! Jeremiah, 17:22,24; 22:13— (D) 
Jeremias, 17:21,24; 22:13 
Apocrypha: 4:14— (D) OT, Tobias, 4:15 

/ Ecdesiastkus, 7:20-21; 3334-31;' 34:20-22 
—(D) OT, Ecclesiastkus, 732-23; 33 ! 35 “" 33 ; 
3434-27 

New Testament: Matthew, 10:10; 20:8 / Lul^^ 
3:14; 10:7 p Ephesians, 6:5-9 / t Timothy, 
5:18 / II Timothy, 2:6 
7 Plato: Laws, bk viii, 741 b*d 
9 Aristotle: ^ks, bk ix, oh 1 4 l 6 b, 4 - 4 l 7 c 
20 Aquinas: Sumtna Theologica-, PART 'Mi, Q 
105, A 2, REP 6 309 d- 316 a • 

30 BaCon: AdvancerheraofLeamingi 30 cf<’d' 

36 Swift: Gwi/rntfr, part iv, 154 b- 155 b ' ‘ > 

38 Montesquieu: Spkis of Lam,' ^ tig xv, 
lllb-c 

' 38 .Rousseau ; ImquaUty, 353 b; 36 Sb-d 

39 Smith: 





e0p4»a4^ 3aev 
35l>;4te[»'6%it,t’B»imrVBp Sab^, 56b*S7a, 58b- 
814? 106 c-107i^;jmhv, a00c-201a; 387b>c 
42 IUmt: Seience^ i^ Right, 4a4b-425a 
^ Mill: Liberty, 309b'C; 310C'd / Representative 
Government, 345c-346a; 366d'367b / Vtilu 
tarianism, 467b; 472d'473c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 236 
76a>c; additions, 145 140b 
50 Marx: Capital, 81a'84a,c; 102b'156d csp 
104b-105c, 112C-113C, 127c-146c. 150a-c, 

lS 6 c-d; 192d'209a passim, esp 193a'194b; 
226a'248d esp 236c-242a; 256b-275c pas- 
rSim, esp 261c-262a, 263C'd, 266a-267c; 296b- 
307c passim, esp 296c-298a, 305c-307c; 366a- 
368a 

50,Marx-£ngels: Communist Manifesto, 422c- 
423a; 423c-d 

7b. The right to property: the ownership of 
the means of production 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iii-iv, 341c-342d / Laws, 
EK V, 692d-693a; 695a-696b 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 5 458a-460a 
14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 36a'37b / Tiberius 
Gracchus, 674c-681a,c esp 675b-d 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v 30b-36a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 339c-d; 353a / Social 
Contract, bk 1 , 394a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk hi, 165b-170c; 
bkiv, 239c-240a; 243b,d-244a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 86d-87a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 404a; 409d-410d; 
414c-415c; 426b-428a; 431a-432a; 441d-443b 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 366d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 52 
25a-c; par 67-69 29c-31a; additions, 32 
121 d-122a 

48 Melville: Moby Dtck^ 295a-297a 
SO Marx: Capital, 88d-89b; 113c-d; 149a-151a,c 
passim, esp 150b-c; 160d-162d; 173c-174a; 
280c-2^d passim, esp 282b-c; 288b'290c; 
319c-d; 354a-364a esp 354a-355d, 359c-361d; 
369c-370b; 377c-378d 

SO Marx-£ngels: Communist Manifesto, 424c; 

425c-427b esp 426a-b; 428d-429c 
54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 787d- 
788b passim, esp 787d:788l> [fn 3 ] 

7r. The consequences of economic inequality 
or oppression: the class war 

7c(l) The economic determination of antago- 
nistic social classes: slaves vs, freemen; 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he liberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic are all concerned with language. Each 
of these disciplines establishes its own rules for 
the use of language, each by reference to a spe- 
cial standard of excellence or correctness which 
measures language as an instrument of thought 
or communication. Together these three arts 
regulate discourse as a whole. Their relation to 
one another represents the relation of the vari- 
ous aspects of discourse— the emotional, the 
social, and the intellectual. 

The tradition of the great books is the tradi- 
tion of the liberal arts. Their greatness consists 
not only in the magnitude of the ideas or prob- 
lems with which they deal, but also in their for- 
mal excellence as products of liberal art. Some 
of the great books are expositions of logic or 
rhetoric. None is a treatise on grammar. But 
they all plainly exemplify, even where they do 
not expound, the special refinements of the arts 
of language; and many of them, especially the 
works of science, philosophy, and theology, and 
even some of the poetical works, deal explicitly 
with the difficulties of discourse, and the de- 
vices that have been used to overcome them. 
Language is their instrument, and they are con- 
sciously critical in its use. 

One of the great books— Augustine’s treatise 
On Christian Doctrine— is directly and explicitly 
concerned with grammar in the broad sense of 
the ait of reading. Addressed to “earnest stu- 
dents of the word,” it attempts to “lay down 
rules for interpretation,” and, in sq doing, it is 
compart by Augustine to “one who teaches 
reading, that is, shows others how to read for 
thcmsclvw.” It is not reading in general, how- 
ever, but the reading of one book— the Bible—: 
with which Augustine is concerned. We shall re* 
turn later to this special problem of interpreting 
the word of God, or language which is thoi^ght 
to be umpired* 


In our day, there is a lively interest in the 
problems of language. This is partly because of 
the development of historical and comparative 
studies of the various human languages, and the 
scientific formulation of what is common to all 
languages in origin, structure, and change. But 
it also results in part from the claims of a db- 
cipline popularly called “semantics” to have 
discovered the properties of language as a me- 
dium of expression, and especially to have dis- 
covered, its limitations. The claims of semantics 
often go so far as to find in the misuse of lan- 
guage the origin of many human ills. The novel- 
ty of semantics is supposed to lie both in the 
diagnosis and in the remedies proposed. 

Of these two sources of current interest in 
language, the second calls attention to the vi- 
tality of the liberal arts, of which semantics is a 
contemporary formulation. It might almost be 
said that there is nothing new about semantics 
except the name, Hobbes, Bacon, and Locke, 
for example, deal explicitly with the abuses 
of language and the treachery of words. Each 
makes recommendations for the correction of 
these faults. Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and 
Aquinas, Berkeley and Hume, arc similarly 
concerned with ambiguity in speech, with the 
multiple senses in which discourse of every sojt 
can be interpreted, and with the methods by 
which men can approximate precision ifx tjte 
use of language. ,, 

The other interest in language is also repj^t- 
sented in the great books. Though the scieniop 
of linguistics and the history of languages arc 
researches of recent origin, speculation about 
the origin of language and, in that context, con*; 
sidcration of the natural and conventionai a$^ 
pects of language extend throughout the tiadi-* 
tion. At all times the discussion of the nature ^ 
man and society condders language as 
the principal charactcrisiics of, the ,spccifiai%v 
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human world or compares the language of men 
with the speech of brutes. 

In addition there is the broad philosophical 
inquiry into the nature of signs and symbols in 
general. This is not limited to the problem of 
how written or spoken words get their mean- 
ing. The general question calls for an examina- 
tion of every type of signifying and every sort 
of symbol, verbal and non-verbal, natural and 
artificial, human and divine. Though these mat- 
ters arc closely related to the problems of lan- 
guage and may therefore be touched upon here, 
their main treatment is reserved for the chapter 
on Sign and Symbol. 

The treatment of language seems to have a 
different tenor in ancient and modern times. 
The philosophers of antiquity appreciate the 
need to safeguard discourse from the aberra- 
tions of speech. Plato and Aristotle usually pref- 
ace their discussion of a subject with an exami- 
nation of the relevant words in current use. Dis- 
covering the variety of meanings attached to 
common words, they take pains to enumerate 
the various senses of a word, and to put these 
meanings in some order. They pursue definitions 
or construct them to control the ambiguity that 
is latent in the language anyone must use to ex- 
press or communicate ideas. But they do not 
expect to remove ambiguity entirely. They tend 
to accept the fact that the same word will have 
to be used in a number of senses; and they dis- 
criminate between the occasions when it is de- 
sirable to be precise about a word’s meaning 
and those times when the purp)osc of discourse 
is better served by permitting a word to carry 
a whole range of meanings. They see no special 
difficulty in abstract as opposed to concrete 
words, or in general names as distinguished from 
the proper names which designate individuals, 
or in words which refer to purely intelligible 
objects like ideas rather than to the objects of 
sense-experience. 

The mood of the ancients, which also prevails 
for the most part among the philosophers and 
theologians of the Middle Ages, seems to ex- 
press a certain tolerance of the imperfections of 
language. If men do not think clearly, if they 
do not reason cogently or argue honestly, the 
&ult is primarily the result of the misuse of 
fficulties, not of the betrayal of their in- 


tentions by the intractable character of lan- 
guage as an instrument. Even when men mis- 
understand one another, the inadequacy of lan- 
guage as a medium of communication is not 
solely responsible for the failure of minds to 
meet through the interchange of words. With 
greater effort, with a more assiduous applica- 
tion of the liberal arts, men can succeed even if 
language works against them. 

Some things are inexpressible in human 
speech even as they are incapable of being fully 
grasped by human thought. “My vision,” Dan- 
te says when he reaches the mystic rose of Para- 
dise, “was, greater than our speech.” Such 
knowledge as we can have of “the highest mat- 
ters and the first principles of things” Plato 
thinks “does not admit of exposition tke other 
branches of knowledge.” In his Seventh better ^ he 
even goes so far as to say that “no man\of intel- 
ligence will venture to express his philo)|ophical 
views in language.” 

With these exceptions the ancients seem to 
adopt a mood of tolerance towards language. 
This does not imply an underestimation of the 
difficulties of using language well. It simply does 
not make of language an insidious enemy of 
clarity and truth. The deficiencies of language 
are like the w^eaknesses of the flesh. As man can 
in large part overcome them through the disci- 
pline of the moral virtues, so through the dis- 
cipline of the liberal arts— by skill in grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic— he can make language ex- 
press almost as much truth as he can acquire, 
and communicate it almost as clearly as he can 
think it. Men need not succumb to the tyranny 
of words if they will make the requisite effort to 
master language to serve their purpose. 

But the liberal arts do not guarantee purity 
of purpose. Obscurantism, obfuscation, decep- 
tion, and falsification are sometimes the aim. 
Men try to persuade others at all costs, or to 
win the argument regardless of where the truth 
lies. They try to confuse their opponents or 
mislead their audience. The use of language for 
such ends requires as much skill as its employ' 
ment in the service of truth. If such use is a 
misuse, then language is equally available for 
use or misuse. 

It is an ancient saying that only the compe- 
tent in grammar can make grammatical errors 
intentionally. So, as Plato recognizes, the dif* 
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fcrcncc between the sophist and the philoso* 
pher is not one of skill but of purpose. When he 
criticizes the trickery of sophistical argument, 
he also acknowledges the cleverness with which 
the sophists juggle words and propound absurd- 
ities under the cover of superficially significant 
speech. The sophistical fallacies which Aristotle 
enumerates are seldom accidental errors. Far 
from being the result of the impediments which 
language places in the way of thought, they arc 
in large measure artfully contrived equivoca- 
tions. They are ways of using language against 
logic. According to Aristotle, they represent 
“foul fighting in disputation” and are resorted 
to only by “those who arc resolved to win at all 
costs.” 

In the modern treatment of language there is 
more of an imputation that words cause men 
unwittingly to deceive themselves as often as 
they enable one man intentionally to deceive 
another. Men are duped or tricked by the tend- 
ency of words to counterfeit a reality which 
does not exist. This, in the view of Hobbes or 
Locke, Berkeley or Hume, is particularly true 
of general or universal names— or words that 
signify nothing which can be perceived or im- 
agined. 

We cannot imagine anything infinite, says 
Hobbes. Hence a word like “infinite” is a form 
of absurd speech “taken upon credit (without 
any signification at all) from deceived philoso- 
phers and deceived, or deceiving, Schoolmen.” 
In addition to the deceptions of ordinary am- 
biguity and of metaphorical speech, Hobbes 
pays particular attention to the absurd, insig- 
nificant, or nonsensical use of words “whereby 
we conceive nothing but the sound”; he gives 
as examples, not merely “round quadrangle,” 
but “infused virtue,” “free will,” and “imma- 
terial substance.” 

In the light of the examples, this theory of in- 
significant or meaningless speech explains what 
Hobbes means when he says that “words are 
wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by 
them; but they are the money of fools.” It also 
indicates how Hobbes, uses the susceptibility of 
men to self-deception through language as a way 
of explaining the errors — he calls them “absurd- 
ities” — into which his predecessors have fallen. 
Whatia'HQvel here is not that he disagrees with 


earlier thinkers on points of psychedogy and 
metaphysics or thedogy, but that he reduces 
what might be supposed to be an issue between 
true and false opinions to a difference between 
significant and absurd speech. His opponents 
might reply tliat unless his own views about 
matter and mind are true, his semantic criti- 
cism of them does not hold. They have been 
seduced by language into talking nonsense only 
if Hobbes is right in his metaphysics and psy- 
chology. 

The criticism of arguments which seem to 
rely on metaphors is not peculiarly modern. In 
his attack on the Platonic theory of ideas, Aris- 
totle dismisses the statement that the Forms 
“are patterns and other things share in them” 
as a use of “empty words and poetical meta 
phors.” But Hobbes carries this method of crit 
icism much further. He frequently rests his 
case against other philosophers entirely on the 
ground that they are talking nonsense. Though 
he himself catches the imagination, almost as 
often as Plato does, by his skillfully wrought 
metaphors, he would insist that what he says 
can always be rendered literally, whereas the 
metaphors of others conceal the insignificance 
of their speech. 

Bacon provides another illustration of the 
modern attitude which ascribes a diabolical 
character to language. “There arises from a bad 
and unapt formation of words,” he writes, “a 
wonderful obstruction to the mind. Nor can the 
definitions and explanations with which learned 
men arc wont to guard and protect themselves 
in some instances afford a complete remedy— 
w^ords still manifestly force the understanding, 
throw everything into confusion, and lead man- 
kind into vain and innumerable controversies 
and fallacies.” He goes on to say that “the idols 
imposed upon the understanding by words arc 
of two kinds. They are either names of things 
which have no existence ... or they are names of 
actual objects, but confused, badly defined, and 
hastily or irregularly abstracted from things.^* 

Here, as in the case of Hobbes, a theory of 
reality and of the way in which the mind draws 
its ideas from experience seems to underlie the 
charge that language tangles the mind ina 
of words, so that it deals with words rather than 
with things. In the same spirit, though not fromi 
the same premises^ Locke tells bis reader why 
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fettiid ft HGcdsaty to itidtide in Essay 
C&aeammg Human Understanding the long third 
book on language, which examines in detail the 
imperfections as well as the abuses of words, and 
the remedies therefor. 

"'Vague and insignificant forms of speech, and 
abuse of language,” he says, ""have so long passed 
&r mysteries of science; and hard or misapplied 
words with little or no meaning have, by pre- 
scription, such a right to be mistaken for deep 
learning and height of speculation, that it will 
not be easy to persuade either those who speak, 
or those who hear them, that they are but the 
covers of ignorance, and hinderance of true 
knowledge. ... So few are apt to think they de- 
ceive, or are deceived in the use of words or 
that the language of the sect they are of has any 
faults in it.” 

Without judging the fundamental issues in- 
volved concerning the nature of things and of 
man and his mind, one point seems to be clear. 
Accoiding as men hold different conceptions of 
the relation of language to thought (and in con- 
sequence assume different attitudes toward the 
imperfections or misuse of language), they in- 
evitably take opposite sides on these issues. 
Whether the discipline of language is called se- 
mantics or the liberal arts, the standards by 
which one man criticizes the language of another 
seem to depend upon what he holds to be true. 

The present work on the great ideas aims, in 
part, to record the agreements and disagree- 
ments among the great minds of the western 
tradition. It also records how those minds have 
used the same word in different senses or have 
used quite distinct words for the same thing. It 
could not do either unless it did both. This in- 
dicates the basic relationship between language 
and thought which the great books exemplify, 
even when they do not explicitly make it the 
baris of their discussion of the relation between 
language and thought. 

Tm iDBAL OP A perfect and universal language 
seems tx> arise in modern times from dissatis&c- 
tioii with the inadequacy of ordinary language 
bat the analytical refinement and precision of 
Madiematics or science. As Descartes bolds up 
d^iirethod of mathematics as the procedure to 
l^ ioUowed in all other inquiries and subject 
cnattetaVao his conceptbnof a ""universal mathe- 


sis” calls for a Ismguage ivdridi dhall be the |m^ 
feet instrument of an^ris and demonstration. 

It is sometimes supposed that the symbolism 
of mathematics is itself that perfect language. 
Lavoisier quotes Condillac to the effect that al- 
gebra, ""in the most simple, most exact, and best 
manner, is at the same time a language and an 
analytical method.” Of the analytical equations 
‘‘which Descartes was the first to introduce into 
the study of curves and surfaces,” Fourier re- 
marks that “they extend to all general phenom- 
ena. There cannot be a language more universal 
and more simple, more free from errors and ob- 
scuritiesj^ tjiat is to say, more worthy to express 
the invariable relations of natural things. . . . 
Its chief attribute is clearness; it has no marks 
to express confused notions. ... It foRows the 
same course in the study of all phenomena; it 
interprets them by the same language.? 

This praise of mathematical symbolism indi- 
cates that one feature of the ideal is an exact 
correspondence between words and ideas. ‘"Like 
three impressions of the same seal,” Lavoisier 
says, “the word ought to produce the idea, and 
the idea to be a picture of the fact.” If there 
were a perfect one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween physical symbols and mental concepts, 
there would never be any failures of communi- 
cation. Men would be able to understand each 
other as well as if they could see directly into 
each other’s minds. Though they still used 
external signs as a medium of communication, 
they would approximate the immediate com- 
munication which the theologians attribute to 
angels. In addition, the process of thinking it- 
self, quite apart from communication, could be 
perfectly regulated by the rules of grammar— 
the rules for manipulating symbols. 

In the sense in which Lavoisier says that “the 
art of reasoning is nothing more than a language 
well arranged,” the rules of thought might be 
reduced to the rules of syntax if there were a 
perfect language. If the symbok of mathematics 
lack tbc universality to express every sort of 
concept, then it may be necessary, as Leibnitz 
proposes, to construct a “universal characteris- 
tic” which would make possible a fymboUc cal- 
culus for the performance of all the operations 
eff thought. 'Hiis conception seems to contain 
the principle and the motivation for the vari- 
ous bgistical schemes which s^cotuopmy the 
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modem development of symbolic or mathe- 
maqcal lojgic, from Bode and Venn to Pcano, 
Couturat, Russell, and Whitehead. The hopes 
to be realized by an algebra of logic find ex- 
pression in Jevons’ plan for a logical abacus 
which, like an adding machine or comptometer, 
would be a, thinking machine able to solve all 
problems that can be put in suitable terms. 

Is TXiB IDEAL of a perfect and universal lan- 
guage a genuine hope or a utopian dream ? Not 
all modern scientists seem to agree with Lavoi- 
sier’s point that the improvement of a science 
and the improvement of its language are insep- 
arable. Faraday, for example, apologizing for 
the invention of new words to name electrical 
phenomena, says that he is “fully aware that 
names are one thing and science another.” The 
utopian character of the ideal seems to be im- 
plied in Swift’s satirization of a universal lan- 
guage. On his voyage to the cloud-land of the 
scientists in Laputa, Gulliver learns of a project 
which is being considered by the professors of 
language. “Since words are only names for 
things, it would be more convenient for all men 
to carry about them such things as were neces- 
sary to express the particular business they are 
to discourse on.” The substitution of things for 
words would thus provide a “universal language 
to be understood in all civilized nations.” 

In the ancient world the imperfection of or- 
dinary speech gives rise, not to the conception 
of a perfect language which man should try to 
construct, but to the consideration of the dis- 
tinction between a hypothetical natural lan- 
guage and the existing conventional languages 
actually in use. If there were a natural language, 
it would not only be the same for all men every- 
where, but its words would also be perfect im- 
ages pr imitations of things. That human lan- 
guage is conventional rather than natural may 
be seen not only in the plurality of tongues, but 
also in the feet that existing languages embody 
contradictory principles of symbolization. 

This fact, Plato suggests in the Cratylus^ in- 
dicates that human language docs not originate 
as a gift fmm the gods, for if the gods had given 
men the names they use, signs would be per- 
fectly and consistently, adapted to things signi- 
fied. hypcHhiesis of a natural or goctgiv« 
language is npt,pix:|> 08 ed as an ideal to inspire 


men to try to invent, a petfect languagp^fior 
themselves. It functions rather as a noren for the 
criticism of man-made language and for discoy? 
ering ti» natural elements common toall 
ventional languages. 

Like human society, human language seems 
to be partly natural, partly conventional. As 
there are certain political principles, such as that 
of natural justice, common to all societies dcr 
spite the diversity of their customs and institOr 
tions, so all conventional languages have certain 
common characteristics of structure which in- 
dicate their natural basis in the physical and 
mental constitution of man. In the tradition of 
the liberal arts, the search for a universal gram- 
mar, applicable to all conventional languages, 
represents not the hope to create a universal or 
perfect language, but the conviction that al) 
languages have a common, natural basis. 

The hypothesis of a natural language takes 
another form and has another implication in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, where it is discussed 
in the light of certain portions of revelation, Yet 
it retains the same fundamental relevance to the 
problem of the origin and characteristics of the 
many conventional languages which now exist. 

Genesis relates how, after God formed every 
beast of the field and every fowl of the air. He 
“brought them to Adam to see what he would 
call them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name therepf.’? 
The names which Adam devised constituted 
a natural language, at least insofer as, accord- 
ing to Augustine’s interpretation, it is the one 
“common language of the race” both before the 
flood and for some time after. But there is the 
further question whether the names whieh 
Adam gave to things were their rightful Of 
proper names— whether they were natural signs 
in the sense of true representations of tb^ nai 
turcs of the things signified. . , sr 

Hobbes suggests one answer when he says that 
“the first author of speech was God biioaseb^ 
who instructed Adam how to name such prear 
tures as he presented to his sight”; Amgustipo 
suggests another answer by identifying the qiig^ 
inal language of man with Hebrew, apd by ^r 
firming the continuity of the Hebpcw'si^jk^ 
after Babel with the language aU mpn 
fore the confusion of tong^. jj,. , 
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At the time when men began to build ** b . 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven,” Gen- 
esis tells us that “the whole earth was of one 
knguage and one speech. . . . And the Lord 
said, Behold, the people is one, and they have 
all one language; and this they begin to do; and 
now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they have imagined to do. Go to, let us 
go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another’s 
speech.” 

This, according to Hobbes, means that the 
language “gotten and augmented by Adam and 
his posterity, was again lost at the tower of Babel, 
when by the hand of God every man was strick- 
en for his rebellion, with an oblivion of his for- 
mer language.” If the further implication is that 
the lost language was unlike any of the con- 
ventional languages in the historical record, 
then it may be supposed to have been that 
natural form of speech in which each thing is 
named according to its nature. The modern 
ideal of a perfect and universal language may 
even be looked upon as an impious wish to 
achieve what God took away from men at 
Babel. 

The problem of the origin of human language 
is not an easy one for the theologian. It is more 
difficult still for those who speculate about it in 
purely naturalistic terms. Rousseau tries to ex- 
pose some of the perplexities in such specula- 
tions. 

If speech did not become a social necessity 
until men passed from isolation in a state of na- 
ture to living together in society, how, he asks, 
could societies have been formed before lan- 
guages had been invented ? “If men need speech 
to learn to think,” he remarks, “they must have 
stood in much greater need of the art of think- 
ing, to be able to invent that of speaking.” The 
development of languages already in existence, 
or the way in which the child learns to speak 
through living in an environment where speech 
exists, “by no means explains how languages 
were originally formed.” 

Rousseau imagines a primitive condition in 
which men uttered instinctive cries “to implore 
asristance in case of danger, or relief In case of 
offering”; he supposes that to such cries, men 
may have added gestures to signify visible and 


movable objects, and imitative sounds to sig- 
nify audible ones. Such methods of expression 
being insufficient to convey ideas about absent 
or future things, men had at last to invent “the 
articulate sounds of the voice” and to institute 
these as conventional signs. But, as he observes, 
“such an institution could only be made by 
common consent . . . itself still more difficult to 
conceive, since such a common agreement 
must have had motives, and speech, therefore, 
seems to have been highly necessary in order to 
establish the use of it.” 

The problem of the origin of human language 
is not only connected with the problem of the 
origin of human society, but also with! the prob- 
lem of the origin of man himself. The faculty of 
articulate speech docs not, according taDarwin, 
“offer any insuperable objection to tl^e belief 
that man has been developed from sorAe lower 
form.” Though the habitual use of articulate 
language is peculiar to man, “he uses, in com- 
mon with the lower animals, inarticulate cries 
to express his meaning, aided by gestures and 
the movements of the muscles of the face.” The 
songs of birds and the speech of parrots show 
that animals can learn to make and repeiat cer- 
tain definite sounds, and even to connect words 
with things. It seems to Darwin quite credible 
that man’s articulate language “owes its origin 
to the imitation and modification of various nat- 
ural sounds, the voices of other animals, and 
man’s own instinctive cries, aided by signs and 
gestures.” 

Such an account of the origin of human speech 
is not credible, however, to those who disagree 
with Darwin’s statement that “the lower ani- 
mals differ from man solely in his almost infi- 
nitely larger power of associating together the 
most diversified sounds and ideas.” Those who 
hold that human rationality differs in kind, 
rather than degree, from animal intelligence 
tend to find a corresponding difference in kind 
between human language and the sounds of 
brutes. Aristotle, for example, says that man is 
the only animal whom nature “has endowed 
with the gift of speech. Mere vocalization is 
only an indication of pleasure and pain and is 
therefore found in other animals,” but men 
alone have the power to discuss the expedient 
and the just, and this ifact distinguidies huixUin 
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association from the companionship of gtegar* 
ious animals. 

Human speech is, for Descartes, one of the 
two criteria by which we can “recognize the 
difference that exists between men and brutes. 
For it is a very remarkable fact that there are 
none so depraved and stupid, without even ex- 
cepting idiots, that they cannot arrange differ- 
ent words together, forming of them a state- 
ment by which they can make known their 
thoughts; while, on the other hand, there is no 
other animal . . . which can do the same. It is 
not the want of organs that brings this to pass, 
for it is evident that magpies and parrots can 
utter words just like ourselves, and yet they 
cannot speak as we do, that is, so as to give evi- 
dence that they think of what they say. . . . 
This does not merely show that the brutes have 
less reason than men, but that they have none 
at all.” 

The difference between men and other ani- 
mals is more fully discussed in the chapter on 
Man. Here we are concerned with opposite opin- 
ions on that subject only in relation to opposite 
views of human language and its origin. When, 
as in I>escartes’ view, human language is dis- 
tinguished by syntax and grammar or, as in 
Locke’s, by man’s special power to use sounds 
“as signs of internal conceptions, and to make 
them stand as marks for ideas within his own 
mind,” the origin of human speech does not 
seem explicable in evolutionary terms. 

The relation of grammar to the other liberal 
arts and to the various uses of language is con- 
sidered in the chapters on Logic, Poetry, and 
Rhetoric. Isolated from these others, gram- 
mar is primarily concerned with the distinction 
of the parts of speech, such as noun and verb, or 
particle and adjective. 

“By a noun,” says Aristotle, “we mean a 
sound significant by convention, which has no 
reference to time, and of which no part is sig- 
nificant apart from the rest.” In contrast to 
the noun, the verb is defined by Aristotle as 
the sort of word which, “in addition to its 
proper meaning, carries with it the notion of 
time. . . . Moreover,” he continues, “a verb is 
always a sign of something said of something 
else.” The grammatical function of nouns and 
verbs is, in Locke’s opinion, more generally 


recognized and better defined than that of 
particles, prepositions, and conjunctions. Such 
words, Locke writes, “show what connexion, 
restriction, distinction, opposition, emphasis, 
etc. [a man] gives to each respective pi^ of 
his discourse. ... He who would show the 
right use of particles, and what significancy and 
force they have, must take a little more f^ins, 
enter into his own thoughts, and observe nice- 
ly the several postures of his mind in dis^ 
coursing.” 

Grammar is also concerned with the dif- 
ference between words (or phrases) and sen- 
tences, or, in Aristotle’s terms, between simple 
and composite expressions; and with the rules 
of syntax which govern the order and agree- 
ment of words according to their function as 
parts of speech. By reference to these rules 
the grammarian critizes the misuse of language 
and classifies a great variety of common, errors. 

One test of whether grammar is a universal 
art applicable to all languages — not just a set 
of rules for using a particular conventional 
language correctly— is the naturalness of its 
theoretical distinctions. Docs Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between noun and verb, for example, 
respond to something natural in all discourse, 
or is it peculiar to the Greek or to the Indo- 
European languages P 

There is a meaning of language which includes 
more than the speech of men and brutes. Prom 
Hippocrates on, the physician regards the symp- 
toms of disease as if they were a connected sys- 
tem of signs, a language for which his diagnostic 
art provides a grammar of interpretation. This 
is particularly true in the psychological realm 
where, in the psychoanalysis of the neuroses and 
especially in Freud’s interpretation of dreams, 
both symptom and dream-symbol are treated 
as an elaborate language. That language serves 
to express the unconscious thoughts and desires 
which cannot be expressed in the ordinary lan- 
guage of social intercourse over which conscious- 
ness exercises some control. 

These medical examples represent a concep- 
tion of language according to which the whole 
of nature is a book to be read by the scientist* 
He penetrates the mysteries of nature by learn- 
ing the grammar of natural signs. To know the 
relation of natural things as cause and 
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whtrfe and part k to discover nature’s syntax. 
Acxordix^ to ai;>other conception, expres^ by 
Galileo, the hook of nature written iii matfae- 
inaticai language, its symbols being triangles, 
circles, and other geometrical figures, without 
whose help it is impossible to comprehend a 
single word of it.” 

The book of nature may also be read as the 
language of God. Prophecy or divination is such 
a reading of dreams or of other events as omens 
and portents which bespeak the divine purpose. 
When he reaches the highest heaven Dante finds 
in the vision of the Trinity, “bound up with 
love in one volume, that which is dispersed in 
leaves through the universe.” Berkeley goes 
iiirthcr than this. All of the ideas which man 
gets by sense-perception are words in a divine 
vocabulary. The uniform appearances of nature 
"'^may not unfitly be styled the Language of its 
Author, whereby He discovers His attributes to 
our view and directs us how to act for the con- 
venience and felicity of life.” 

God speaks to man in still another way. With- 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition at least, God 
is believed to have revealed himself to man 
through the vehicle of human language. Writ- 
ten by men under divine inspiration, Sacred 
Scripture is the word of God. Because it is at 
once human and divine, this language is the 
most difficult for man to interpret. 

The art of interpreting the Bible involves the 
most elaborate theory of signs, and of the types 
and levels of meaning. It involves special rules 
of reading. The development of this theory and 
these rules by Augustine and Aquinas, Maimon- 
ides and Spinoza, Hobbes and Pascal, has deep- 
ened the Uberal arts and enlarged the scope of 
man’s understanding of other languages—his 
own or nature’s. Since the heart of this laiger 
Consideration language lies in the analysis of 
meaning and the modes of signification, the dis^ 
cussion of the symbolism of nature and the word 
ofGod belongs to the chapter on Sign and Sym- 
bol; and, in its theological aspects, to the chap- 
ters on Prophecy and Religion. 

The oisouasiON of language, as we have seen, 
cannot be separated from the considerate of 
human natuie and human society. Because He 
:^^de$tgaed man for a sociable creature,’’ God, 
acdoviii^to Lockog “made him not only with 


an inclination, and under a necesrity to bxvt 
fellowship with those of his own kind^ but far- 
niished him also with language, which was to 
be the great instrument and commori tie of 
society.” 

It is not merely that the fellowship of men 
depends upon speech. According to LcKke, men 
cannot enjoy “the comfort and advantage of 
society . . . without the communication of 
thoughts.” The fact that “man had by nature 
his organs so fashioned as to be fit to frame 
articulate sounds . . . was not enough to pro- 
duce language”— at least not human language, 
“for parrots, and several other birds, can be 
taught to make articulate sounds distinct 
enough,” and yet, Locke writes, they are “by 
no means capable of language. Besids articu- 
late sounds, therefore, it was further neces- 
sary,” he insists, that the sounds men formed 
should be the instrument whereby “the tlfoughts 
of men’s minds [are] conveyed from one to 
another.” 

Rousseau, on the other hand, seems to think 
that under the primitive circumstances sur- 
rounding the origin of both society and lan- 
guage, the association of men “would not re- 
quire a language much more refined than that 
of rooks or monkeys, who associate together 
for much the same purpose. Inarticulate cries, 
plenty of gestures and some imitative sounds, 
must have been for a long time the universal 
language,” he writes; “and by the addition, 
in every country, of some conventional articu- 
late sounds . . . particular languages were pro- 
duced; but these were rude and imperfect, and 
nearly such as are now to be found among 
some savage nations.” 

The plurality of conventional, historic lan- 
guages seems to parallel the plurality of the 
nations or societies into which mankind is di- 
vided. But underlying the diversity of tongues 
there is also a unity which implies the possi- 
bility of mankind’s unification. To the extent 
that language expresses thought, diverse lan- 
guages are but different mediums for the same 
thing. “All men [may] hot have the same speech 
sounds,” Aristotle declares, “but the mqntal 
experiences, which these directly symbdfize, 
arc the same for all.” 

The human community conceiyed ifi terms 
of the communicatton of drought extends as fet 
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as the bounds of such communication among 
men. It is not limited by political boundaries. 
It overcomes by translation the barriers set up 
by a diversity of tongues. It includes the living 
and the dead and extends to those as yet un- 
born. In this sense, human civilization can be 
described as the civilization of the dialogue, and 
the tradition of the great boob can be conceived 
as the great conversation in which all men can 


participate. The extent of this conversation 
measures the range of western thought. The vo^- 
cabuUry of its language is the stock of ideas with 
which each individual can begin to think for 
himself when he turns from dialogue to solilo- 
quy; for, as Plato observes, “thought and speech 
are the same, with this exception, that what is 
called thought is the unuttered conversation of 
the soul with itself.” 
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9 Aristotle: Poetics, ch 25 [1461*9-'*! 8] 697c- 
698b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [136-139] 
2d 

17 Plotinus: Fifth Ennead, tr viii, ch 6, 242c / 
Sixth Ennead, tr viii, ch 13 349b-d 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 6 
626a'b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 13, 
AA 1-2 62c-64d; a 3, ans 64d-65c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvih [1-6] 
41b; XXXIV [1-27] 51b-c; purgatory, xxxi 
[ 133-1451 102b; paradise, i [38-81] 106c-107a; 
X [28-48] 120c-d; xxiii [40-69] 141d-142a; 
XXX [19-36] 152a; xxxiii 156b-157d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 57d’58a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ii, 
101d-102a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 253c-254a; 422c-423c; 
476b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 336d- 
337a,c 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 60b-c ; 65b-c 
/ Novum Organum, bk i, aph 43 109d'110a; 
APH 59-60 112b-113a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 11, 80d-81a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 47, schol 
390c-391a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch xiii, 
sect 18 152a'C; bk hi, ch v, sect 16 267d' 
268a; ch vi, sect 43 280c-d; ch ix, sect i- 
ch XI, sect 7 28Sa'301c 

3S Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
ai-25 411b-412a,c; sect 52 422d-423a; sect 
74 427c; SECT 143-144 441c-d 
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36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 307b-308b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 340d-341a; 342a-c / 
Social Contract, bk 11, 401c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 40c-d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 400d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 70d-71b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 182b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [3432-3468] 84a-b 
esp [345*“345S] 84b; part 11 [8691-8692] 
211b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vii, 302c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 127b-128b; 153b-154a; 
159a-b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 662a-b 

5 a . The abuse of words: ambiguity, impreci- 
sion, obscurity 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [ii78-i2od] 503a'b / 

Frogs [923-991] 575a-576a; [1119-J197] 577d- 
578d \ 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vi, 192b-o 

7 Plato: Euthydemus 65a'84a,c esa 68c-d / 

Phaedrus, 138c-140a / Theaetetus, 52bb; 526b; 
534d / Sophist, 552 b-c / Seventh Letter, 809c- 
810d \ 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 7 I6**36-7'*i4] 11c- 
12b / Topics, bk 1, ch 15 149d-152a; ch 18 
[108*18-36] 152b-d; bk ii, ch 3 154d-155d; 
BK V, ch 4 [133^15-134*4] 184d-185b; bk vi, 
ch i [i39'*i2]-cH 2 [140*22] 192b-193b; ch 
14 [i5i'*3-ii] 206c; bk viii, ch 3 [158^8-159*2] 
215b-c; ch 7 217c'd / Sophistical Refutations, 
ch I [165*5-19] 227b-c; ch 4 [i65'*24-^i66^i9] 
228b'229c; ch 19-23 243d'247a; ch 24 [179’* 
38-180*22] 247d-248b; ch 33 [i82'*i3-32] 
251 d / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 4 525a-528b; 
BK VII, ch II [1037*5-9] 560c 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 2 
[648*37]-CH 3 [649^22] 172d-174b / Ethics, 
BK V, CH I [1129*26-31] 376d / Politics, bk 
II, ch 3 [i26i'*i6-3i] 456c / Rhetoric, bk hi, 
CH 2-5 654c-658c passim / Poetics, ch 25 [1461* 
9-** 1 9] 697c-698b passim 

17 Plotinus: Fifth Ennead, tr viii, ch 6, 242c 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 10 
640d'641a; ch 12 641c-642b; bk hi, ch 1-4 
657b,d-659d 

22 Chaucer: Troilusand Cressida, bk ii, stanza 
37 26b; STANZA 147-149 40b-41a; bk v, 
stanza 257 153b'154a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 55b; 57d'58a; 
78a-b; part ii, 135c; 157c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
66b-67d; bk 11, 77b-78b; 101b-106a 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 75a-77d; 148a-149a; 
253c-254a; 284d-285c; 422c-423c; 448d-449a; 
517b'519a 

26 Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew, act i> 
sc 11 [1-44] 205b-c / Romeo and Juliet, act il 
sc iv I38-140] 297d'298d / Merchant of Ven^ 
ice, act II, sc II [34-120] 412b-413a / Julius 
Caesar, act i, sc i [5-36] 568b,d 
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27 Shakespeare: Hamkt, act v, sc i [ 20-68] 
64d-65b; (123-154) 65d66a 

28 Gilbert: loadstone, bk hi, 73d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, llb-13c; 
60b>c; 61b-c / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 43 
lOOd'llOa; aph 59-60 112b>113a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xiii, 26b-c / Meditations, 
11, 80d>81a / Directions and Replies, 208C'd 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 40, schol i 
387b'388a; prop 47, schol 390C'391a 

33 Pascal; Provincial Letters, la-Ha / Vacuum, 
370b; 374b; 376b-377a / Geometrical Demon- 
stration, 432a-434a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch 11, sect 12 27d- 
28a / Human Understanding, 89a-c; bk h, 
CH XIII, SECT 18 152a-c; sect 28 155a-b; ch 
XXIX, SECT 6-12 234d<236c; ch xxx, sect 4 
238d'239a; bk hi, ch v, sect 16 267d-268a; 
CH VI, SECT 30 276d'277b; sect 48-51 282b- 
283a; ch ix, sect i-ch xi, sect 7 285a-301c 
esp ch X, SECT 5-13 292d'294d; bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 19, 318C'd; sect 30 323a'C; ch iv, sect 
13-17 326d-328d csp sect 17 328d; ch vin, 
SECT II 348b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
21-25 411b-412a,c; sect 52 422d-423a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
48 470d-471c; sect viii, div 62-63 478b-d; 
DIV 74 484a-c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 234b-236b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38c-39a; 264b-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 89c-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 342a-c / Social Con- 
tract, bk hi, 419b-c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk n, 123b'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 113b-c / Practical Reason, 
315d-316a 

43 Federalist: number 37, 120a-b; number 41, 
135c*136a passim 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 6d- 
7a,c 

45 Faraday; Researches in Electricity, 851a-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 218a-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [1995-aooo] 47a'b; 
part 11 [8691-8692] 211b 

50 Marx: Capital, 104d [£a 4] 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 517C'518b; 540b' 
541b 

5b. iDsigaificaat speech; meaninglessnessy ab* 
surdity 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 107c'108c 

8 Aristotle; Sophistical Refutations, ch 13 
238d-239a; ch 31 250c-d / Metaphysics, bk 
IV, CH 4 [ioo6*12-'*ii 1 525b-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 49d; 54b-c; 56b' 
d; 57c; 59a-60a; 71a-b; 78a; part iv, 269^ 
272c; 274a'b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 11, 

77b-78b . , 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 370b; 374b / Geometrical 
Demonaration, 432b 


35 Locke: Human Understanding, 89a-c; bk iii^ 
ch II, sect 7 254a-b; ch iv, sect 3-io 260d' 
261d passim; ch v, sect 16 267d-268a; ca x, 
sect 2-4 29ld-292c; sect 26 298c; sect 31 
299a; ch xi, sect 8 301c-d 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
23-24 411c-412a; sect 54 423b; sect 79-81 
428b-d; sect 88 430a-b 
47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [1948-1963] 46a-b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xii, 534a'C; 

BK xtv, 612d'613a; bk xv, 620b-c 
53 James: Psychology, 168b-172a 

6. The improvement of speech: the ideal of a 
perfect language 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 107c-114a,c 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 7 [6**26-7'»i4] 11b- 
12b / Topics, BK I, ch 18 [108*^18-36] i52b-d 
/ Sophistical Refutations, ch 19-23 243d-247a 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk hi, ch 1-12 653b, d- 
667b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch i 167a'b 
18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 7 5l5a-c 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 1-4 657b, d- 
659d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56b-d; 60c 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
142d-143a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 12 b-c; 
60b-c; 62c-64a esp 63a-b 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 290c-d 
33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 430b- 

431b 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk hi, ch 1 , 
sect 6 252c-d; ch xi 300a-306d esp sect 8- 
27 301c-306d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 109b'lllb 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 340d-341a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 294b-c; 339b-d 

43 Federalist: number 37, 120a 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 70d'71b; 81b'82c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, prep, la-c; 
4a-5d; 6d'7a,c 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 173a-b 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, part i, 218a'C 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, SOla-b 

7. Grammar and logic the formulation and 
sutement of knowledge 

7 Plato: Euthydemus 65a-84a,c / Cratylus SSa- 
114a, c / Phaedrus, 138c-139d / Symposium, 
172b-c / Theaetetus,.SZ^d\ 541d'542a / Sophist, 
561d'563b; 5e9d-577b / Seventh Letter, 809a- 
811a esp 809a'C 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 1-4 5a'6a / Inter- 
pretation, ch 4 [17*1-7] 26b / Prior Analytics, 
BK 1, CH 34-41 66 b< 68 e / Posterior Analytics, 
BK II, CH 13 (97’*38-39) 133c / Topics, bk i, 
CH 15 149d'152a; ch 18 [108*17-37] 152b-d; 
BK II, ch 3 154d-155d; ch 9 [ii4»26-**i4] 
160a-b; bk iv, ch 3 [124*10-14] 172d; ch 4 
[i24'>35-i25**4l 173d; bk v, ch 2 [i30*»n-i5j 
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IBOd; CH 4 [153*^15-134*41 I84d-185b5 ch 7 
(i36*>i5-32l 188c-d$ bk vi, ch 1 [i^^^ialrCH 3 
[i4i'^2a] lfKSb494c; ch 10 202b'203a; cH 14 
[151*^3-11] 206c; BK VIII, CH 3 [i 38*’8 -i 5} 215b; 
CH 7 217c>d / Sophistical Refutations^ ch i 
ti65‘‘i-i8J 227b>c; ch 4 [i65'’24“i66**2ij 228b- 
229c; ch 10 [170'*! 1-41] 234d'235b; ch 13-14 
238d-239d; ch 19-23 243d-247a; ch 31-32 
250c'251c; ch 33 [182^13-31) 251d / Physics^ 
BK I, CH 8 [i9i®33-^9] 267b / Metaphysics^ bk 
IV, CH 4 525a-528b 

9 Aristotle: l^hics, bk vii, ch 3 [i 147*17-24] 
397b-c 

18 Auoustine: Confessions^ bk xii, par 32-36 
207a'108c; par 41-43 llOa-d; bk xiii, par 
36 120c-d / Christian Doctrine^ bk i, ch 13 
627d 

23 Hobbes: Letfiathan^ part 1 , 55a-$7c; 58a- 
60b; 65c-d; part iii, 172a; part iv, 269b'C; 
270a-b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PantagrueU bk i, 
18d 

25 Mo^ttaigne: Essays, 253C'254a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 56b-66a 
esp 58c-59a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xiii, 26b-c / Discourse, 
part I, 43b; part vi, 66d / Objections and 
Replies, 137a; 290c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 47, schol 
390C'391a 

33 Pascal: Pens^es, 22-23 175b; 392 239b'240a 
/ Geometrical Demonstration, 430b-434a 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 
XXXIII, sect 19 251c-d; bk hi, ch hi, sect 
10, 256d'257a; ch vii 283a-284b; bk iv, 
qH IV, SECT 17 328d; ch v 329a-33ib passim; 
ch VI, SECT i ~3 331b-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
: , 19 410c; sect 52 422d-423a 
.38 Rousseau: Inequality, 339d'342c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, la-4a,c 
^ Lavoisier: Elements of Oi€mistry, 9KEB, Iah:; 
4a-5d; 6d-7a,c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 182b-c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 40c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War ard Peace, epilogue i, 672a'b 

53 James: Psychology, 144a-b 

,54 Freup: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 662a-b 

Gi:ainma,r and rhetoric: the effective use of 
language in teaching and persuasiou 

Naw Testament: / Corinthians, 14 
,5 Aristophanes: Knights [1373-1383J 486d- 
487a / Clouds 488a'506d esp 499b- 

592a 

7 IVto: Euthydemus 65a‘84a«c / Phaedrus, 

^ I3lb'i4la,c / Symporimh 272b-c 

Intfr^etarion, ch 1 [16*4^8} 25a; 
f , CW 4 (17*1-7] ?6b 


9 car i-ia 6531^- 

667b / Poetics, ch a« (i 437*»4^.i 458*7] 893a-d; 
CH 22 694a-69Sa 

13^ViRGii^:^Eiie»/, BK 1 {I42-I56} 107a 

14 Plutarch: Lyatrgus, / AkHnades, 

159a-b / Marcus Cato, 279d'281b / Phocion, 
606c-d / Demosthenes, 692d-695d paKim / 
Marcus Brutus, 803b-c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 7-8 l4c- 
15a; BK V, par lo-ii 29b-30B; par 23-24 33c- 
34b / Christian Doctrine, bk 11, ch 6 638a-d; 
BK IV 675a-698a,c. 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, prologue 
la-b 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk ii, stanza 
2-4 21b'22a; stanza 147-149 40 b- 41 a / Pro- 
logue [725-746] 171 b- 172 a / Franklin's Pro- 
logue^SSla / Prologue to M^/i^^Nr/400b-401a 
/ Manciple's Tale [17,154-186] l 491 a-b / 
Parson's Prologue [17,341-375] 494aVb 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 12 Ad; 128d; 
part IV, 270a; conclusion, 282c-d\ 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagrutl, bk 11, 

77 b- 78 b; 101 b- 106 a \ 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 75a-77d; 309c-310c; 
422c-424c; 448d-449c; 482b-483b 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, prep, 2 b-c 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part i, Ib-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, lb-2b; 
12b-c; 16c; 31a-d; 39b-d; 58c-59a; 64b-c; 
65a-c; 66b-68b; 83d-84a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43 b; part vi, 
66d 

32 Milton: Vacation Exercise [1-58] 59a-60b 

33 Pascal: Pens^es, 14-16 174a'b; 22-23,25-27 
175b; 48-59 178b-179b; 797-798 327b-328a 
/ Geometrical Demonstration, 439b-446b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch x, 
sect 34 299d'300a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
20 410d-411a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 2B7b'289b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341a-b; 342b-c / 
Social Contract, bk 11, 401c-402a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 343a-b; 529d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 327a-c; S26a-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 3c-d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 292b'293b passim 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 59c-61d; 284b; 353c- 
d54a; 381d-382a; 454a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 40C'd 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 3476- 
348a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 450b / Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle, 662a-b - 

9. The language of poetry 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [331-^340] 492a; [1351" 
1378J 504d-505b / Peace (734-764] 534c-535a 
/ Binif [1373-1409] 559b-c / Frogi (755-^1533! 
573a-562a^ / nesmopkoriazusae [99-17^! 
601c-602b 
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fiPtA-Kij PrdU^joMf, Sii-SJi / fok, l43a-c; 
144B'a / AfjWft&r, sic tit, 328b-333ii; sk x, 
43 eb^ 

8 ARtSTbTLBf fme^rj^tmon, ch 4 [17^-7] 26 b 
P Aristotle: Ethki , bk iv, ch 8 (n28»i8-25l 
375 b-c / Poiitkst bk vin, ch 7 [1342*32-^181 
548 a, c / Rhetorky bk hi, ch x-12 6S3b,d> 
667 b / PoetkSy ch i [i447*29-'>23] 681 b'c; ch 
6 ti450**i3-”i5l 685 a; ch 19-22 691 d- 69 Sa csp 
CH 22 694 a' 695 a; ch 24 [i46o*»2-5l, CH25 [1460® 
7-13] 696 d; [i46i*9-'>i8] 697 c> 698 b 

18 Augustine: City of Gody bk xi, ch 18 331d* 
332a / Ckristian Doctrine, bk xi, ch 6 638a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q i, a 9, 
REP i 8 d> 9 c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedyy hell, xxxii [1-12] 
47 c; purgatory, xxiv [49-63] 90 a-b; para- 
dise, X [28-48) 120 c-d; XXIII [40-69] 141 d- 
142 a; xxx [19-36] 152 a; xxxin 156 b- 157 d 

22 Chaucer: Troihts and Cressida, bk ii, stanza 
1-4 21 b- 22 a; stanza 147-149 40 b- 41 a; bk v, 
stanza 256-257 153 b-lS 4 a / Prologue [725- 
745] 171 b- 172 a / Clerks Prologue [7888-7932J 
295 a- 296 a / Franklin's Prologue 351 a / Pro- 
logue to Melibeus 400 b- 401 a / Manciple's 
Tale [17,154-186] 491 a'b / Parson's Prologue 
[17,341-375] 494 a-b / L'Envoi 550 a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 67b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 62b>c; 76b-c; 104d- 
105c; 195d-197a; 309C'310c; 422c-423c 

26 Shakespeare: 1 st Henry IV, act hi, sc i [121- 
1351 451 b-c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act 11, sc ii [454-466] 
45a / Sonnets, xxi 589b-c; lxxvi 597d-598a; 
Lxxvni-Lxxix 598b; cxxx 606a'b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, xia-xvid; 
Ib'C; part II, 251 a' 252 b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, llb'12c; 
39b-d; 63b-c; 99b-c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43b 

32 Milton: Vacation Exercise [1-58] S 9 a^ 60 b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 25-35 175b'177a 

41 Gibbon: Decline tmaFall, 327a-c; 573a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 167d-168b; 180c; 307c; 
381d*382a; 455b 

46 Hbobl: Philosophy ofHiaory, intro, 153b 

52 Dostoevsky: BroAers Karamassov, bk v, 
115a-c 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 687a-688a 

10. The language of dungs and events: the 
book of nature; the symbolism of dreams; 
prophetic si^s 

Old Testament: Genesis, 9:8-17; 37:1-11; 40- 
41 / Exodus, 4:x-9,28-3X / Deuteronomy, 
4:32-36; 7:17-19 6:36-40; 7:13-15 / 

/ Kings, 13:1-6— (D) III Kings, 13:1-6 / 
U Kh^s, 2o;8-n-(D) IV Kings, ao:8-ii / 
Es^y to— KsdUer, 10:1-3 / Job, 12:7-9; 
35:11-12; 36:24-25; 37:7 / Psakns, 19:1-6; 
65:8«^(D) Psalms, 18:1-7; 64:9 / Isaiah, 
38:6-6^ 455^— (i>) Isaias, 38:6-8; 45:5-6 


/ Jeremiah, Jeremias, i8;x-6 / 

Datwl, 2 ;, 4 — 5 ; 7 ^ ' ^ 

Apocrypha: Rea of Esther, 10:4-11*12—©) OT, 
Eaher, 10:4-11:12 / WisdoM 6 f S&lomon, 
i3:i-7~(Z>) OT, Book of Wisdom, 1311-7 
/ EcclesiasHcus, 43— (D) OT, Ecdesktakus, 
43 / II Maccabees, 7:28; ty.ii-i 6 ^{D) OT, 
II Machabees, 7:28; 15:11-16 
New Testament: Matthew, 6:26-30; 24:3-34; 
26:26-29 / Mark, 13:4-30; 14:22-25 / LuJ^, 
2:8-15; 12:24-28; 21:7-13; 22:17-20 / John, 
6 •32-35,47-58 / Acts, 2:1^22 / Romans, i;ao 
/ I Corinthians, 11:23-29 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk 11 [301-368] Ida-d' jiiSssim; 
BK XIII [821-832] 96d>97a,c / Odyssey^ bkxxx 
[509-581] 294c>295a,c 

5 Aeschylus: Persians [176-225] 17 a-c / Pro» 
metheus Bound [442-506] 44 c- 45 a / Agamem-' 
non [i 04-1 59] S 3 a-d / Choephoroe [523-553] 
75 b-c 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [976-983] 108b 
/ Oedipus at Colonus [1447-1517] 127b'126a / 
Antigone [988-1094] 139c-140b / Trachiniae 
[663-722] 175d476b 

5 Euripides: Iphigenia Among the Tanff [42-60] 
411c-d 

5 Aristophanes: Birds [708-722] 551d-5S2a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 8a*b; 12b-d; 17a*b; 
18b; 25b>31a esp 25b-d, 28C'29a; 38a-b; 39C' 
40a; 47a'C; bk 11, 79a'c; bk hi, 90d<91a; 95d; 
103b-104b; 106c-d; 116a-b; bk iv, 124d>125a; 
135b'c; 146d-147a; bk v, 170c-d; 183d-184a; 
bk VI, 190C'd; 199d>200a; 200d'201a; 204b-c; 
205d'206a; 208b; 211a; bk vii, 216d-220b; 
223b'C; 227a; 238d'239a; bk vin, 967a; 
268d>269a; 270C'271a; 278c; 285c-286a; bk 
IX, 289d'290a ; 309d'310a ; 313d>314a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk 11, 389a* 
b; bk III, 438d'*439a; bk vii, 552a'C; 560d* 
561a 

7 Plato: Crito, 213b*d / Theaetetus, 520b / 
Statesman, SOlb-c 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytks, bk n, ch 27 92a« 
93a,c / Dreams 702a*706d / Prophesying 707a* 
709a,c 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk x, cb 2 { 1357 ^ 3 *^ 4 ] 
596d*597e / Poetks, ch 16 1x454^x9-30] 689d- 
690a 

10 Hippocrates: Prognoaks, par 25 2Ga,e / 
Epidemks, bk 1, sect hi, par i 49c*d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ni (931- 
977] 42 a-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1 , ch 17 122d* 
124a; bk iii, ch i, 177 a-b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [ 385 - 4011 113b-ll4a; bk 
11 { 162 - 233 } l28b-13Qb; [ 671 - 704 ] 143a-l44a; 
bk hi [ 132 - 191 ] 150b-152b; ^ 356 - 409 ! lS7a* 
158b; [ 530 ^ 50 ] 161b-162a; bk iv [ 54 ^] 
ie8b-169a; [ 450 - 473 ] 179b-180a; sK vi [ 185 - 
211 ] 216a*b; bk vh [ 39 - 80 ] 2371^2364; bk 
VIII [ 31 - 89 ] 259b-261b; ^ 26 - 546 ! 873a-b; 
bk XII [ 244 - 2631 360b*361a 
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(10. Tht rf things and epentK the kook 

^ nature; the symbolism of dreamy pro^ 
photic signs.) 

14 Plutarch: Theseus, Sd>9a; 14d-15a,c / 

Numa Pompilius, 52b'C; 56d-S7b / Pericles^ 
123c>124a / Alcibiades, 174a'd / Timoleon^ 
198C'd / Pelopidas, 239d'240c / Marcellus^ 
259C-260C / Pyrrhus, 329c-d / Sulla, 371d- 
372c / Cimon, 398d-399b / Lucullust 411a>b 
/ Nicias, 429d'430b / Eumenes, 473a>b / 
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15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, 9a>b; bk ii, 26C'27a; 
27b; RK IV, 79b; bk vi, 95d-96a; bk xi, 101b; 
103a'b; bk xii, 112d'113a; 119b; 124b; bk 
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195b'C; 206a; bk ii, 228a-b; 235a'C; bk hi, 
256d>257a; bk iv, 293a<294a 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 853b'854a / Har~ 
monies of the World, 1080b-1085b passim 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 13 4b>c; 
BK III, par 19-20 18b'19a; bk xiii, par 6-48 
112a-124a passim / City of God, bk i, pref 
129a'd; gh 36 149c'd; bk 11, ch 2-3 150c>151c; 
BK IV, CH 33-34 206c-207a,c; bk v, ch i 
207d'208c; ch 11-26 216c>230a,c; bk x, ch 5 
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22 415b>416c; bk xvi, ch 25 438a'b; bk 
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Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 2 624d-625a; bk 
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ch 21, 690d'691b 
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A 3, rep 2 778b-779a; qq 60-65 847a-884a,c 
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34d; xxxiii [1-90] 49c-50c; purgatory, ix 
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52-55 127a-b; stanza 177-185 143b444b; 
STANZA 207-217 147a-148b; stanza 245 152a 
/ Nuds Priest's Tale [14,898-15,162] 451a>455b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 53c-d; 
81d-82b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
146a'147d; 148dl50d; 154a-156c; 159d'163c; 
166a'169d; 175c-178a; 215C'218a 

IS Montaigne: Essays, 69b-d; 212a-c; 215a- 
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, 26 Shakespeare: 2ml Henry VI, act 1, sc ii 
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30b-31a / King Lear, act 1, sc ii [112-164] 
249a-b / Macbeth, act v, sc i 306b'307a / 
Cymbeline, act v, sc iv [30-151] 481c-482c; 
sc V [426-465] 488b-d 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
200a-b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 331b-332a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part 11, 381a- b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learningi 54c-55a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 44a-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 25 , gorol 365b; 

part II, DBF 1 373a \ 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [284128] 1768- 
178a; bk v [3o8]-bk viii [653] 182a-246b 
esp bk VIII [283-499] 238b-2434; bk xi 
[i93]-bk xii [649] 303b'333a / Armpagitica, 
389a-b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 173 203b'204a; 643-646 
290b'291b esp 643 290b-291a; 652-657 292a- 
293a; 670 295a-b; 675 296b'297a; 693-736 
301b-317b; 803-856 328b-341b 
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420d-421a; sect 65-66 425d-426a; sect 108- 
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esp sect 148 442b-d 
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40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 294a'296b; 547a-b; 
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41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 398b •399b 
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265c 
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48 Melville: Moby Dic^, la-3a; 115b-117a; 
120a-b; 135a-136a; 138b-145a; 204a-205a; 
231a; 331a-332a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 198b-203a; 
BK VI, 248d-250a; 259c-d; bk vii, 298d-299b; 
300c-301b; 302c-d; bk viii, 340d'341a,c; bk 
IX, 377d'379a; bk x, 428a-429a; bk xi, 481b- 
482a; bk xii, 546a-d; 561b-562a; bk xiv, 
608a-b; epilogue i, 673d-674a,c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 11, 36b- 
c; BK VI, 147c-148a; bk vii, 189a-191a,c 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, llb-12d passim / Hysteria, 57a-59d 
/ Interpretation of Dreams, 137d-138d; 173a- 
174d; 178a-205c esp 178b-179c, 194b-d, 197b- 
198d; 230b-231c; 252c-340a esp 252c-253a, 
264C-272C, 282a-285b, 332a-333b / Uncon- 
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XV [1-90] 128b-129b; xxiii [70-139] 142a-c; 
XXVI [82-108] 146c-147a; xxix [1-12] 150b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 55a-b / 
New Atlantis, 203c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 
XXIII, sect 36 213c-d 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 189b 

53 James: Psychology, 846a-847b esp 846b'847b 
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54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 820c'829d 
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51:15-16; 55:8-11; 59:21 / Jeremiah, 1:7-9; 
5:14; 13:1-11; 15:16; 18:1-6; 23:28-32; 24; 
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15:16; 18:1-6; 23:28-32; 24; 36:1-4 / Ezel^iel, 
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13:1-53; 15:10-20; 16:16-17; i9’3“9; 21:33- 
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io»i; 11:28; 20:37-38; 21:33; 24:27,32,44- 
45 / John, 5:38-39,46-47; 10:1-14,35; 12:47- 
50; 14:24; 16*^25-29 / Acts, 2:17-18; I 
Romans, 1:20; 10:8; 15:4; 16:25-27 / / Co- 
finduans, 2:7-16; 14:26-39 / // Corwmtms, 
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3:2-7; 12:1-7 / Galatians, 1:11-12 / EfkesianSf, 
3:2-5 / II Timothy, 3:14-17 / Hebrews, 1:1-3; 
4:1a / / Peter, 1:10-13,23-25; 2:5-8 / tt Peter, 
1:19-21; 3:5,15-16 / I John, 2:20,27 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk i [59-67] 3d; bk ii [1-34] 
lOa-b / Odyssey, bk xxv [321-336J 263 b'C; 
BK XIX [291-307] 292 b 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [742-777] 
35 b-c / Prometheus Bound [640-682) 46 d- 
47 b / Choephoroe [269-305] 72 d' 73 a; [1021- 
1076] 80 a-d / Ettmenides [1-33] 81 a-b 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 99 a' 113 a,c / 
Oedipus at Colonus [386-419] 117 d- 118 a / 
Trachiniae (i 55-177] 171 c; [821-830) 177 b 
5 Euripides: Iphigenia Among the Tauri [1234- 
1283] 422 b>c / Iphigenia at Aulis [872-883] 
433 a 

5 Aristophanes: Knights [108-233] 471 b' 472 d; 
[941-1099] 481 d> 483 d / Peace [1017-1126] 
537 c- 539 a / Birds [959-991] 554 c- 555 a / 
Lysistrata [762-780] 593a'b / Plutus [1-78] 
629 a> 630 a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 4 d; lOa-c; llb'd; 
Ua lSc; 20 a>b; 21 b- 22 a; 38 a>b; 39 c>d; bk 
II, 60 d> 61 b; 70 d> 71 a; 77 a'b; 80 c; 8 id< 82 b; 
83 b'C; BK HI, 101 dT 02 b; lOSb'd; bk iv, 
126 d 127 a; 153 b-d; bk v, 160 a-b; 175 b-c; 
178 a- 180 a; 183 dd 84 a; bk vi, 189 a-b; 191 d- 
192 b; 194 d 195 b; 197 dd 98 a; 199 d- 201 a; 201 d- 
202 c; 211 b'd; 212 d' 213 a,c; bk vii, 234 d; 
239 c> 240 d; 241 C' 242 a; 246 b'C; 248 b'C; 250 b; 
255 c>d; bk viii, 263 b'C; 268 b'd; 269 c- 270 a; 
273 b-c; 276 d- 277 a; 281 a; 284 d- 285 b; bk ix, 
295 d< 296 c; 302 b'C; 308 a'C 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 355b> 
c; 378 a'b; SSOa-d; bk 11, 392 a-b; 401 a'b; 
415 d> 416 c; bk hi, 442 c' 443 a; bk v, 489 a'b 

7 Plato: Ion 142 a' 148 a,c csp 142 d' 145 c / 
Apology, 201 d- 203 a / Timaeus, 467 b'C 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk ii [108-136] 127 a'b; bk 
111 [84-191] 149 b' 152 a; bk vi [42-101] 212 a' 
213 b; BK VII [81-106] 238 a- 239 a, 

14 Plutarch: Aristides, 268 a-d / Cimon, 392 b'C 

15 Tacitus : Annals, bk ii, 37 a'b / Histories, bk 

II, 235 a'C 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 9 15 a'b; 
BK VI, par 6-8 36 c- 37 c; bk xi-xhi 89 b- 125 a,c 
/ City of God, BK XI, ch 3 323 d; bk xv, ch 
26-27, 419 d- 421 d; bk xvi, ch 2, 423 c'd; ch 6 
426 C' 427 a; bk xvii, ch 3 450 c> 451 c; bk xviii, 
CH 23 483 d' 485 a; ch 42-44 496 d' 498 c; ch 
46-47 500 a- 501 b; bk xx 530 a- 560 a,c esp ch 
21, 549 d, ch 28-29 556 C- 557 C / Christian 
Doctrine 621 a' 698 a,c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part 1, q t, 
AA 9-10 8 d' 10 c; Q 3, A I, REP 1-5 14 b-X 5 b; 
Q 34 185 a' 189 a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, qq 
101-103 265 d- 304 a; part ii-ii, Q 1 380 a« 
390 d; part hi, qq 60-65 847 a- 884 a ,0 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise; iv [22-48 J 
llOd-llla; XIX [40-66] ISSe-d; Kxiv ^114] 
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35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 44 
420d-421a; sect 65-66 425d-426a 
38 Rousseau: Social Contract, 401c-402a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 186drl88a passim 

41 Gibbon: DecUne and Fall, 230c-232c 
43 Federalist: number 37, 120a-b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 290la'291d passim / Utilitar- 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: The other major discussion of language in terms of the variety of signs and the ^odes of 
signification, see Sign and Symbol. 

Other considerations of language as an instrument of thought, see Idea 4a; Judgment 5a; 

Logio 3a; Mathematics 3d; Rhetoric ib, 2c-2d; Sign and Symbol id, 4b, 40. 

The distinction of the natural and the conventional as applied to language, see Custom and 
Convention i; Sion and Symbol ib, id, if. 

The general discussion of the liberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, see Art 6b; and for 
the relation of grammar to these other arts, see Logic 3a; Rhetoric ib, 3c. ; 

Another analysis of the imperfections of language, and for the remedies proposed by seman- 
tics, see Sign and Symbol 3a, 4c. 

The language of poetry, see Poetry 8b. 

The language of symptoms in medicine, of dreams in psychoanalysis, and of omens and 
portents in prophecy and divination, see Medicine 3c; Memory and Imagination 8d-8e; 
Prophecy 3b-3c; Sign and Symbol 40, 5b, 6a~6c, 

The language of God or the gods in Sacred Scripture or oracular utterances, and for the 
problem of interpreting the divine word, see God 6c( i) ; Prophecy 3a-- jd ; Reugion ib( i) ; 
SiQN and Symbol 5e; Theology 4b. 
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Chapter 46: LAW 


INTRODUCTION 


T he notion of law is associated with a di* 
vcrsity of subject matters, and its mean- 
ing undergoes many variations as the discussion 
shifts from one context to another. The most 
radical difference separates the way in which 
natural scientists use the term law from the way 
in which it is used in the arts and in morals or 
politics. 

We ordinarily think of law as a rule— a com- 
mand or a prohibition— which should be obeyed 
and can be disobeyed. Both alternatives are 
usually present. Though the duty or obligation 
which a law creates is one of obedience, there 
would be no moral significance to discharging 
this duty if the law could not be violated. But 
the laws of nature which the scientist tries to 
discover do not have this characteristic. They 
are inviolable. The so-called law of gravitation, 
for example, or Newton’s three laws of motion, 
cannot be disobeyed. Scientists may disagree 
about the truth of any formulation of a natural 
law, but if the formulation is valid, then the 
general rule of behavior is supposed to obtain 
Without exception; and if exceptions arc found, 
they are not interpreted as instances of disobe- 
dience, but rather as cases to which the law does 
not apply. 

The rules of an art may be violated, cither 
unwittingly or intentionally. For example, 
grammatical errors can be made by those igno- 
rant of the rules or by those who wish to disre- 
gard them. The so-called “law of contradiction” 
in the art of logic seems to be like the rules of 
grammar or of any other art. Men certainly 
contradict themselves in spite of the rule which 
places the penalty of error on those who make 
contradictory statements. 

But according to another conception of the 
law of contradiction, which belongs to the sci- 
ence o£ metaphysics rather than to the art of 
nothing can both be and not be at the 


same time in the same respect. This law of be- 
ing, like the laws of motion, is regarded as in- 
violable by those who think it true. In this it 
has the aspect of a scientific or natural law. The 
law of contradiction, conceived as a rule of 
logic, may also be natural in the sense of not 
being man-made. In the opinion of certain phi- 
losophers, man does not invent either the meta- 
physical rule which all existences mu^ observe 
or the logical rule which the hum^n mind 
should always obey. He discovers both. 

There still remains that other class of rules to 
which the word “law” is most commonly ap- 
plied. These are rules of moral action or social 
conduct which, like rules of art, are essentially 
violable. “Laws, in their most general significa- 
tion,” Montesquieu writes, “are the necessary 
relations arising from the nature of things. In 
this sense all beings have their laws,” But he 
points out that law operates differently in the 
realm of physical nature and in the realm of in- 
telligent beings like man. The latter, he says, 
“does not conform to [its laws] so exactly as the 
physical world. This is because, on the one hand, 
particular intelligent beings are of a finite na- 
ture, and consequently liable to error; and on 
the other, their nature requires them to be free 
agents.” Hence, even the laws “of their own in- 
stituting, they frequently infringe.” 

The profound division between laws of nature 
and laws of human conduct thus seems to in- 
volve two points: (i) the former may apply to 
all things, the latter are addressed to man alone; 
(a) the former, being inviolable, state the ne- 
cessities of behavior, the latter, precisely be- 
cause they arc violable, imply freedom in those 
to whom they arc addressed. 

These two kinds of law have this much in 
common. Both the laws of nature discovered by 
the scientist and the rules of conduct instituted 
by the legislator are general rather than particu- 
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Ian Their generality has been made, in the tra- 
dition of jurisprudence, the basis for differen- 
tiating rules of law from particular decisions or 
decrees. On theological grounds, however, the 
two kinds of law can be said to have a more sig- 
nificant characteristic in common. 

Aquinas conceives the laws of nature which 
the scientist discovers as laws implanted in the 
very nature of things at their creation by God. 
The laws which God implants in human nature 
do not differ in their eternal origin in the divine 
intellect and will, or in their manifestation of 
the divine government of the world. They dif- 
fer only in that it is part of man’s nature to be 
free and therefore able to disobey even the rules 
of his own nature. Thus both sorts of law arc 
directions of behavior. Only if the laws which 
science discovers are not attributed to God, 
will they seem to be merely descriptive rather 
than prescriptive. 

In this chapter we shall be primarily con- 
cerned with law as a direction of human con- 
duct or, as Kant would say, law in the sphere of 
freedom. But within the one meaning of law 
which concerns us here, there are still many im- 
portant distinctions of type. The division of law 
into divine and human, natural and positive, 
private and public, moral and political— -to 
name only some of the traditional distinctions 
—determines the outlines of the diverse philoso- 
phies of law which the great books contain, and 
underlies the great issues concerning the origin, 
the properties, and the authority of law. 

Different writers use different criteria to set 
up their classification of the kinds of law. It is 
nevertheless possible to perceive certain paral- 
lels in analysis and classification. The opposite 
of natural law is sometimes called “human law,” 
“positive law,” or “written law,” sometimes 
“civil law” or “municipal law.” Sometimes, as 
with Kant, for whom the analysis of law derives 
from an analysis of rights, the differentiation be- 
tween natural and positive right is also expressed 
in terms of innate and acquired right, public 
and private right. 

Thus, for Kant, “natural right rests upon 
pure rational prijiciples positive or stat- 

utory right is what proceeds from the will of a 
legislator. . . . Innate right is that right which 
belongs to everyone by nature, independent of 


all juridical acts of experience. Acquired right 
is that right which is founded upon such juridi- 
cal acts.” From natural or innate right develops 
“the system of those laws which require no ex- 
ternal promulgation” and which therefore be- 
bng to the sphere of private right. Positive or 
civil rights arc the acquired rights of men living 
in a state of civil society under “the system of 
those laws which require public promulgation” 
and which therefore belong to the sphere of 
public right. The source of differentiation here 
seems threefold: whether the right is inherent 
in human nature or acquired from the state; 
whether men are viewed as living in a state of 
nature or as living in a civil society; whether 
the laws do or do not need to be publicly pro- 
mulgated. 

The distinction between the state of nature 
and the state of civil society is used by many 
other writers in differentiating between natural 
and positive (or civil) law, e,g,, by Hobbes, Spi- 
noza, Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau. They 
also recognize that the law which governs men 
living in a state of nature is natural in the sense 
of being instinctive, or a rule of conduct which 
man’s reason is innately competent to prescribe; 
whereas the civil law originates with specific 
acts of legislation by a political power, vested in 
a sovereign person, in a representative assembly, 
or in the whole body of the people. 

Dividing all laws into two kinds — “laws of 
nature and laws of the land”— Hegel holds 
that “the laws of nature are simply what they 
are and are valid as they are.” In contrast, 
positive law is “valid in a particular state, and 
this legal authority is the guiding principle for 
the knowledge of right in this positive form, 
i.e., for the science of positive law.” Our man- 
ner of knowing their content further distin- 
guishes between these two kinds of law. “To 
know the law of nature,” Hegel explains, “we 
must learn to know nature, since its laws are 
rigid, and it is only our ideas about them that 
can be false. . . . Knowledge of the laws of the 
land is in one way similar, but in another way 
not. These laws too we learn to know just as 
they exist . . . But the difference in the case of 
laws of the land is that they arouse the spirit 
of reflection, and their diversity at <mce draws 
attention to the fact that they not abser 
lute.” 
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le^di m to the h^iilt ^he distinc^tide^ 
TlWi law of the fahd, or d*viiiaW, h '^scimclthing 
pdsitedi something oiigmated by men/* It is 
positive law in the sense that it must he posiied 
(iJ., officially instituted) in order to exist. The 
dvil laiw is not something dtscaveted by exam- 
iniAg inan*s nature. It is made^ and must be 
exteroally promulgated so that those who are 
subject to it can learn its provisions. Anyone 
who will inquire can learn the natural law for 
himself; or he can be helped to discover it by 
a teacher who instructs him in this matter as 
he would instruct him in geometry, not as a 
lawyer informs clients concerning the prevail- 
ing laws of the state. 

Aquinas both subtracts from and adds to this 
analysis of the difference between natural and 
“positive law. On the one hand, he does not ap- 
peal to the condition of man in a state of na- 
ture as contrasted with civil society. On the 
other haiid, he finds the chief difference be- 
tweeii the natural and the positive law in their 
originating sources. The one is made by God, 
the other by man. “The natural law,” Aquinas 
writes; “is nothing else than the rational crea- 
ture’s participation in the eternal law.” It is 
God’s eternal law with respect to man as that is 
received and exists in human nature. It exists in 
man as the first principle of his practical reason 
and includes all the precepts which can be dis- 
covered by reasoning thcrefroth. 

Hence, for Aquinas as for Locke, the law of 
nature is not only the law of reason but the law 
of nature’s Gdd. But Aquinas distinguishes be- 
tween the law eff nature generally, or the eter- 
nal law, and the natural law in man. The latter 
isa Tnoral law, both in the sense that it is a law 
gbvefning free acts, and also in the sense that it 
directs man with regaid to good and evil in the 
sphere of his private life, not merely with re- 
gard to the political coalman good, 

^ilatural and positive law are alike in the very 
respects in which they differ. Both share in the 
liature bflaw which, according to Aquinas, ^is 
notfathg eke than an ordinance of reason for the 
qommmi good, made by him who has care of 
1^'contmUnity, and promulgated.” Each has’ a 
mak^, Gbd br hiari; each pfoteeckln a certain 
the and will of its tiiakdc; each 

must be promulgated, though not in the 


manner; and each is concerned with a eofoanoii 
gbod---*humaii happiness or the wel&re' dF the 
state. 

The further addition^ wbidh AqUimis makes 
consist of distinctions with respect tb divine 
and human law. With respect to the divine law 
he distinguishes between God’s eternal ordi- 
nances and His positive coimnandments. The 
eternal part of the divine law, as We have seen, 
is that which, at the moment of creation, *^God 
imprints on the whole of nature” to instill in 
each created species “the principles of its proper 
actions.” “If man Were oidained to no other 
end than that which is proportionate to his nat- 
ural facilities,” Aquinas writes, “there would be 
no need for man to have any furthcndirection 
. . . besides the natural law and the human law 
which is derived from it.” But “man is^rdained 
to the end of eternal happiness”; and ^ncc sal- 
vation is a supernatural end which Exceeds 
man’s power to achieve without God’s help, *‘it 
was necessary that . . . man should be directed 
to this end by a law given by God.” 

God gave such a body of law to man, not at 
creation, but at a certain moment in history. He 
did not implant it in his nature but promulgated 
it, in the manner appropriate to positive law, 
through verbal declaration-through His re- 
vealed word in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, c.g., the Ten Commandments and the 
two precepts of Charity. 

The human law Aquinas divides “into the 
law of nations [or the ius gentium] and civil law,*' 
The civil law is that which is instituted by a 
community for its own members. With regard 
to the ius gentium Aquinas follows the tradition 
of the Roman Jurists. What he has in mind in 
using this term should, therefore, not be con- 
fused with what later writers, such as Grotius, 
treat as the ius inter gentes or international law. 
Yet applicable to both the law of nations and 
international law is the question whether such 
law belongs more properly to the sphere of nat- 
ural or to the sphere of positive law. 

International law concerns the relations be- 
tween autonomous states which, as Hegel pc^nts 
out, are “in a state of nature in relation to one 
another,” since “the sovereignity erf a state is 
the principle of its relations td btheti.” Laws 
eannbt be applied to sovereign states with the 
tbetcive force of^ttiva law;“It fiedfoWa;** 
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Hegel, ‘"that tf:$tat3es4is$gK5e and their partial-, 
lar wilk cannot be harmonized, the matter can 
only be settled by wr/’ His statement that in- 
tcrnational law “docs not go beyond an ought- 
to-bc' ’ separates it from positive law. On similar 
grounds Aquinas separates the ius gentium from 
positive law. He recognizes, as will presently 
appear, that it does not result from legislative 
enactment. Furthermore, he points out that it 
is discovered by reason and derives its rules by 
way of deduction from natural law. The law 
of nations is, therefore, not positively instituted. 

That the law of nations lacks some of the 
properties of civil law docs not make it, for 
Aquinas, less essentially a body of law; but for 
Hegel it falls short of the essence of law, which 
consists in a determinate and universal rule of 
right posited by a sovereign will. The great le- 
gal positivists of the 19th century, such as Aus- 
tin, go further and deny that anything is truly 
law except the positive enactments of a govern- 
ment which has the power to enforce its ordi- 
nances. The laws of nature are laws only in a 
metaphorical sense. 

The Greeks also appear to regard law as pri- 
marily a creation of the state. Aristotle con- 
ceives political justice as “part natural, part le- 
gal-natural, that which everywhere has the 
same force and docs not exist by people’s think- 
ing this or that; legal, that which is originally 
indifferent, but when it has been laid down is 
not indifferent.” This tends to identify the le- 
gal aspect of justice with the conventional. The 
threefold division of law into civil law, law of 
nations, and natural law is not Greek but Ro- 
man in origin. 

Yet the Greeks do not hold that all law is of 
hunsan institution or merely a matter of local 
convention. The fundamental opposition be- 
tween the divine law and the man-made law of 
the state occurs frequently in the Greek trage- 
dies, and with particular force in the Antigone 
of Sophocles. In burying her brother, Antigone 
violates the king’s edict, but, in her view, not to 
have done so would have been to violate the 
“unwritten statutes of beaven” which, she de- 
clares, are “not rf today or yesterday, but from 
all time, and 00 man knows when they were first 
put forth. Not through dread of any human 
pride, ”ishe says^ “could I answer to the gods for 


m 

Aristotle cites, thk ipassc|ge Imm Sopboelso 
when, in bis be advises theforemicoia^ 

tor (or trial lawyer) “to appeal to the universal 
law, and insist <mi its gieater equity and justidb,” 
^“thc written law tells against oiur case “ 
der such circumstances, he thinks it is v^ise ^ 
“urge that the principles of equity arc peimat 
nent and changeless, and that the universal law 
does not change either, for it is the law of na-^ 
ture, whereas written laws often do change.” 
Under the opposite circumstances, that is; when 
“the written law supports our case,” he pre* 
scribes an opposite course— to cite the laws of 
the state and to urge that they be upheld. 

Though Aristotle here speaks of “the law of 
nature,” he seems to have in mind the notion of 
“a universal law,” or a body of law that is com<^ 
mon to all peoples. For the most part, he speaks 
of natural justice rather than natural law. 
Whether or not the two notions are equivalent, 
his principle of natural justice stands in the 
same relation to political enactments as, for later 
writers, the natural law stands to the positive 
law. Plato’s conception of law as “a disposition 
of reason” which orders things according to 
their natures, even more explicitly recognizes 
that law neither depends upon nor derives its 
authority from the power of the state. Ibc 
phrase “natural law” may be infrequent in the 
Greek books, but its meaning is not unrepm* 
sented in Greek thought. ' ' i 

’ f 

Other distinctions in kinds of law— written 
and unwritten, statutory and customary, con- 
stitutional law and the various particular hadr 
ies of law, such as the law of contracts, of crimes, 
or of torts— are for the most part subdivisiDni 
of positive law. The one exception, perhaps, is 
the unwritten law, which, when not identifiod' 
with customary bw, stands for the natuial.kiw 
or the law of reason. With respect to these pai^ 
of law, the chief problems concern consritutfons 
and customs. The diflFercncc between a consti-^ 
tution as law and ail other laws obtatning^tit a 
state is considered in the chapter onGoNaTiii!il^ 
tion; and the legal force of custom, both in it- 
selfand also in lelatioU tolegisbtiveenactmen^i^ 
is discussed in the chapter on Custom, v ^ 

Here our major concern is with fioritive bw 
as a whole, with its properties and defec^» biW 
above ail with its lelatkm to watuial 
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of the properties of positive law are agreed upon 
even by those who sharply disagree concerning 
its relation to natural law. 

It is generally agreed, for example, that a rule 
of positive law cannot be made by any man, but 
only by him who exercises the legislative au* 
thority and has the power to enforce the rule. 
Agreement also prevails concerning the muta^ 
bility of positive law, though not all would go 
as far as Montaigne in holding that **there is 
nothing more subject to perpetual agitation 
than the laws.” Yet it is generally recognized 
that the content of positive law continually un- 
dergoes change with the nullification or amend- 
ment of old rules and the addition of new ones, 
and that positive regulations on any particular 
matter may vary from state to state. 

No less common is the understanding of the 
indispensability of courts and judges. ”Laws are 
a dead letter without courts to expound and de- 
fine their true meaning and operation,” Hamil- 
ton writes. Though rules of law, in distinction 
from decrees, are formulated to cover an indefi- 
nite number of like cases, the cases to which 
they must be applied by the judicial process are 
far from uniform. Courts and judges have the 
task of deciding whether the &cts of the par- 
ticular case bring that case under the specific 
provisions of the law. This is the field of judicial 
discretion and the battleground of litigants and 
lawyers. 

llie propensities of men of law, on the bench 
and at the bar, to protract and complicate the 
procedures of a trial, to multiply and divide the 
issues, to separate themselves from laymen by a 
heavy curtain of language, have been satirically 
noted in the great diatribes against the legal pro- 
fession, from Aristophanes to Chaucer, Rabe- 
lais, Montaigne, and Swift. 

Rabelais, for example, has Pantagruel under- 
take to arbitrate in the litigation between 
”Loid Kissbreech, plaintiff of one side, and • . • 
Lord Suckfist, defendant of the other, whose 
controversy was so high and difficult in law 
that the court of parliament could make noth- 
ing of it.” Pantagruel conducts the proceed- 
ings in an unusual style. When the counsellors 
and attorneys ^delivered into his hands the 
bags vdierein were the writs and pancarts con- 
cerning that suit, which for bulk and weight 
wese almost enouj^ to load finir great oouillard 


or stoned asses, Pantagruel said unto them, 
Are the two lords, between whom this debate 
and process is, yet living?” Upon being told 
they are alive, “to what a devil, then, said he, 
serve so many paltry heaps and bundles of 
papers and copies which you give me? Is it 
not better to hear their controversy from their 
own mouths, whilst they arc face to face before 
us, than to read these vile fopperies, which are 
nothing but trumperies, deceits, diabolical coz- 
enages of Cepola, pernicious slights and sub- 
versions of equity.” 

Furthermore, Pantagruel continues, “seeing 
the law& are excerpted out of the twiddle of 
moral and natural philosophy, hoW should 
these fools have understood it, that pave, by 
G — , studied less in philosophy than my mule ? 
In respect of human learning, and thq knowl- 
edge of antiquities and history, they aVe truly 
laden with these faculties as a toad Is with 
feathers. And yet of all this the laws are so 
full, that without it they cannot be under- 
stood. . , . Therefore, if you will that I make 
any meddling in this process, first, cause all 
these papers to be burned; secondly, make the 
two gentlemen come personally before me, 
and, afterwards, when I shall have heard' them, 
I will tell you my opinion freely, without any 
feignedness or dissimulation whatsoever.” The 
trial which Pantagruel then conducts, in which 
the two lords are forced to plead without bene- 
fit of counsel, is a choice and proper piece of 
litigation. 

The problems of casuistry, with which Pascal 
deals at length in his Provincial Letters, Sitt some- 
times thought of as peculiar to the canon law, 
but casuistry, in the sense of distinguishing 
cases and examining them in relation to general 
rules, necessarily occurs in the judicial applica- 
tion of any body of law. The most difficult cases 
are those which may fall under the letter of a 
law but seem to be inconsistent with its spirit. 
The reverse also happens; cases fall outside the 
letter of the law but the purpose of the law 
seems to cover them. All such cases indicate an 
unavoidable defect in rules of law. 

The defect is unavoidable, Aristotle says. Law 
aims at universality “but about some things it 
is not possible to make a universal statement 
which shall be correct.” To remedy this defirct, 
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the intention of the lawmaker simuld be con- 
sulted* The particular case should be treated as 
he would have treated it if he had had it in 
mind when he framed the general ru le . Such 
handling of the difficult case is what Aristotle 
means by Ac equitable— “a correction of the 
law where it is defective owing to its universal- 
ity.’' 

The law which equity is called upon to cor- 
rect may be a just rule, but that does not pre- 
vent its being unjustly applied. Equity prevents 
the injustice of misapplication by ffispensing 
justice in the particular case according to the 
spirit, not the letter, of the law. It is a kind of 
justice, Aristotle says; “not legal justice but a 
correction of legal justice . . . not better than 
absolute justice but better than the error which 
arises from the absoluteness of the rule.” 

Those who share Aristotle’s theory of equity 
acknowledge a standard of justice by which not 
only the law’s application, but also the law it- 
self, is to be measured. In his terms, natural jus- 
tice provides this standard. The justice of laws 
made by the state is not only relative to the con- 
stitution of the state, but since the constitution 
itself can be more or less just, there is a stand- 
ard of justice prior to and independent of the 
state— in this sense, natural. 

Essentially the same point is made by those 
who, like Montesquieu and Locke, appeal to 
the natural law, both as a measure of constitu- 
tions and as a criterion for distinguishing good 
from bad law. “Before laws were made,” Mon- 
tesquieu writes, “there were relations of possible 
justice. To say that there is nothing just or un- 
just but what is conunanded or forbidden by 
positive laws, is the same as saying that before 
the describing of a circle all the radii were not 
equal.” 

The law of nature, according to Locke, does 
not apply only to the conduct of men living in 
a state of nature. The law of nature which Locke 
describes as a rule “of common reason and equity 
which is that measure God has set to the actions 
of men for Acir mutual security,” is not abol- 
ished when men enter into civil society. “The 
obligations of the law of nature cease not in so- 
ciety, but only in many cases are drawn closer, 
and have by human laws known penalties an- 
nex^ to Aem, to enforce their observation. 
Thu$ the law of nature stands as an eternal rule 


to all men, legislators as well as others.*' The 
rules of positive law, writes Locke, must “be 
confomiable to the law of nature, ia, to $h^ 
will of God, of which that is the declarauon." 
The municipal laws of any particular state “are 
only so far right as they are founded on Ac law 
of nature, by which they are to be regulated 
and interpreted.” 

The POSITION of Locke and Aquinas mak^a 
natural law the source as well as the standard of 
positive law. As a source, natural law gives rise 
to positive law in a way which, for Aquinas at 
least, differentiates it from the law of nations or 
Ac ius gentium, 

“Something may be derived from the natural 
law in two ways,” he writes. “First, as a conclu- 
sion from premises; secondly, by way of deter- 
mination of certain generalities. The first way,” 
he explains, “is like to that by which, in sci- 
ences, demonstrated conclusions are drawn from 
the principles; while the second mode is likened 
to that whereby, in the arts, general forms are 
particularized as to details: thus the craftsman 
needs to determine the general form of a house 
to some particular shape.” Now “to the law of 
nations belong those things which are derived 
from the law of nature, as conclusions from 
premises, e.g., just buyings and sellings, and the 
like, without which men cannot live together, 
which is a point of the law of nature, since man 
is by nature a social animal. • . . But those Aings 
which are derived from the law of nature by 
way of particular determination, belong to Ae 
civil law, according as each state decides on 
what is best for itself.” 

Aquinas exemplifies the determinations of 
positive law by pointing out that “the Uw ^ 
nature has it that the evildoer should be pun-; 
ished; but that he be punished in Ais way or 
that, is a determination of the law of nature,” 
which the positive law must institute. He. might 
also have used as an example the iact that the 
universal prohibition of killing is a conclusion 
from the principle of natural law that “one 
should do harm ta no man^^ whereas Ae 
various kinds and degrees of murder are cUf* 
ferently defined in different countries accord* 
ing to the determination of the natural W 
made by Ae positive law of homicide in caxk 
country. 
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ihie 6f ^(^tiVe hW dainnot %^aMved SLt 

d^uctiVdy/'They do not jfollbw ’necessarily 
fionl pnnci{i3eS. lliey arir only determinatiohs 
paiticularize the piecepts of natural law 
in a rnanher which fits the contingent citcun^- 
stances ttf a pafticuiar society. Whatever is 
made determinate by positive law is something 
which the natural law leaves indeterminate be^ 
cause no point of justice or right is involved. 
Other determinations cbuld have been made. 
An eteOient of choice is involved in the making 
of positive laws. In addition to being fDrmu- 
lated by the reason, they must be posited by 
the ^1 of whoever has the authority to make 
laws. 

Rules of positive law are the work of reason 
to the extent that reason is called upon to pro- 
pose vatious possible determinations of the 
natural law, c.g., one or another definition of 
murder in the first degree, one or another 
definition of the penalty for it. Since a definite 
ruk of positive law cannot be instituted until a 
choice is made among the alternative possibili* 
ties, the positive law cannot be solely the work 
of reason. Choice, according to Aquinas, is al- 
ways an act of the will. 

Though he recognizes the role of choice, and 
hence of the will, in the enactment of positive 
law, Aquinas does not go to the other extreme 
of making the will the sole arbiter of what is 
law. The legality of the state’s ordinances does 
not depend entirely on their being posited by 
the will of a sovereign authority. If a positive 
regi^tion is not detived from the natural law, 
it cannot be a just rule. Quoting Augustine’s 
remark that *‘a law which is not just is a law in 
ntoie only/’ Aquinas goes on to say: **Every 
httman law has just so much of the nature of 
law ^ it k derived from the law of nature. But 
if in any pic^t it departs from the law of nature, 
it is no longer a law but a perversion of law.” 

Ah Ofcfinahce which had no other foundation 
thhn the Will of a sovereign prince or govern-^ 
ment might have the coercive force of law, 
but it would lack the moral authority of law. 
It' WOidd bind then, not through conscience, 
buir bidy ^toug^ their ^ punishment 
for disobedient^^ ^Tliat force a^ tyranny 
ihey ah dexhent ih hw,” writes Hegel, 
iiscllilehlai to laW, ahd has hothing to <fo With 
its nature.” 


A cbsfPLWrsLY oppfaJiife 4ie^ iS' takfeh %y ihdie 
who dehy hahirid^la^ 6f principled ttf iimafo 
right and natural justice. Tliere is, in addition, 
a theory of natural kw which leads to an bp- 
posite view of the legal and the just, though the 
opposition in this case is qualified to some ex<* 
tent. 

According to Hobbes, “civil and natural kW 
are not different kinds, but different parts of 
kw.” The kw of nature and the civil kw, he 
says, “Contain each other and are of equal ex- 
tent.” But he also says that “the laws of nature 
... are not properly kws, but qualities that 
dispose to peace and to obedier 

Before the formation of a commonwealth, by 
the contract or covenant whereby men transfer 
the rights and liberties which they pexsess in a 
state of nature, the natural kw directs men, 
first, to preserve their lives in the war “of every 
man against every man”; and second, Vo seek 
the security of peace by leaving the natural 
state of war to join with their fellow men in the 
order of a civil society. The nineteen precepts 
of natural kw which Hobbes enumerates seem 
to set forth reason’s recognition of the advan- 
tages of civil society over the state of nature 
and also reason’s understanding of the condi- 
tions indispensable to a firm foundation of the 
commonwealth. 

These rules of reason “are the kws of nature, 
dictating peace, for a means of the conservation 
of men in multitudes, and which only concern 
the doctrine of civil society.” But until the 
commonwealth exists, the kws of nature bind 
in conscience only, and they are therefore not 
effective in achieving their end, which is secu- 
rity. “When a commonwealth is settled, then 
they are actually kws and not before; as being 
then the commands of the commonwealth, and 
thextfore also civil kws. For it is the sovereign 
power which oblige men to obey them.” 

The distinction between Uatuial and civil 
kw then becomes a distinction between un- 
writtenand written rules;but the test ofwhethcr 
any rule is actuaUy a kw is dio same, namelyi 
whether it is adopted anid eUforebd by the 
sovereign, ‘^AU ki^, written and unwritten, 
have their authority and force frmh the will of 
the commonwealth,” Hobbes writes. 

The difference between the Hobbe^ Aeory 
ahd that of Locke or Aquinas ieveals itfolf fo 
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ccmsequendes. Under what dircumstancies can a 
subject or citiaen refuse obedience to the laws 
of the Slate? On the ground that they are un- 
just or tyrannical? By the criterion that' they 
violate precepts of natural law or the positive 
commandoaents of God? Is the individual 
bound in conscience to obey every command of 
the civil law, because the civil law includes the 
natural law, interprets it, and gives it the 
authority and force of law; and because the 
natural law itself commands obedience to the 
civil law once a commonwealth has been insti- 
tuted ? Or, on the contrary, is an individual in 
conscience free to disobey those positive en- 
actments which lack the authority of law be- 
cause they arc not in conformity to the natural 
law or the divine law? 

To QUESTIONS OF THIS sort, and to the whole 
problem of the right of rebellion, different 
answers seem to be given in terms of different 
views of the nature of law, the sources of its 
authority, and its sanctions. 

At one extreme there is the doctrine that 
rebellion is never justified, that the security of 
peace, which the maintenance of law and order 
provides, is always better than the anarchy and 
war which result from rebellion. Hobbes, for 
example, holds that “nothing the sovereign 
representative can do to a subject, on what 
pretence soever, can properly be called in- 
justice, or injury.” The rebel would, therefore,- 
always be a criminal, a man who takes the law 
into his own hands, and uses force to gain his 
ends. A man may be justified in using force, 
according to Hobbes, only to repel force used 
against him, and then only in defense of his life. 
So much the law of nature permits or requires. 
But it does not permit or require him to decide 
which laws enacted by his sovereign he shall 
obey or disobey. 

At the other extreme there is the doctrine of 
civil disobedience as expounded by Thorcau 
and, of course, Gandhi. Unjust laws, or laws 
which violate a man’s conscience, may have the 
force of the, behind them. But they exert 
no authority over him. The just man is called 
upon to break them and to submit gladly to the 
consequenices of breaking them, by suffering 
whatever penalties may be attached to their 
breach. It is not enough for the individual citi*- 


sen to. satisfy Im ecmsdenceby csiridaa^ 
govemmemt end )mmng with Jfike^ioded folf 
low citizens in an e&rt to get unjust lawsabot** 
ished or reformed. He is obliged in eonscieneo 
not to await help fromotheisor to be patient in 
the use of gradual means. He is obliged to act 
alone and at once— by disobeying die unjust 
law, 

Kant seems to go this far when he interprets 
the precept “Do wrong to no one” as meaning 
“Do no wrong to anyone, even if thou diouldst 
be under the necessity, in observing this duty* 
to cease from all connection with others and to 
avoid all society.” But he qualifies this some- 
what by the precept: “Enter, if wrong cannot 
be avoided, into a society with others in which 
everyone may have secured to him what is his 
own.” 

Another sort of qualification limits disobedi- 
ence, rebellion, or secession from society — even 
when the individual conscience recoils from the 
injustice or illegality of a ciyil prdinance. The 
principle, as stated by Aquinas, seems to be 
that the common good niay, under certain 
circumstances, be better served by acquies- 
cence than by disobedience. Unless what the 
law commands involves a transgression of 
God’s commandments, an unjust law may be 
obeyed “in order to avoid scandal or distuA- 
ance.” 

Even with regard to reforming law by legal 
means Aquinas recommends that the disad- 
vantages resulting from the chaqge of law be 
weighed against the advantages. The effective- 
ness of law depends upon the habits of obedi- 
ence it forms and upon the customary brfiavior 
it establishes. “Consequently,” Aq^uinas says, 
•Svhen a laW is changed, the binding power of 
law is diminished, in so far as custom is abol- 
ished.” This harm t6 the common welfare may, 
of course, be compensated either by “the bene- 
fit conferred by the new enactment” or by Ac 
fact that “the existing law is clearly unjust, or 
its observance extremely harmful.” 

Locke stares the principle somcviliat; differ- 
ently. So long as due process pf law is available 
to remedy uqjust ordinances or illegal acts, the 
individual is not justified in diso^i^nce, for 
such action would “unhinge and bVcrttim all 
polities, and. instead of government smd order, 
leave nothing but anarchy and confusimi.” Nor 
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is it effective for the individual to act alone in 
using force to resist tyranny or injustice. But if 
these illegal acts have extended to the majority 
of the people ^*and they are persuaded in their 
consciences, that their laws, and with them 
their estates, liberties, and lives are in danger, 
and perhaps, their religion too, how they will be 
hindered from resisting illegal force used against 
them, I cannot tell. This is an inconvenience, I 
confess, that attends all governments.” There is 
no alternative then but rebellion— “properly a 
state of war wherein the appeal lies only to 
heaven.” 


As the foregoing discusdon indicates, the 
basic issues in the philosophy of law are in- 
separable from questions about justice and 
liberty, the rights of the individual and the 
authority of the state, the powers of govern- 
ment, and the fundamental alternatives of 
crime and punishment, war and peace. These 
matters are considered in the chapters appropri- 
ate to the terms mentioned above. More par- 
ticular consequences of the theory of law, 
especially natural law, are found in such chap- 
ters as Revolution, Slavery, and Tyranny, 
Citizen, Constitution, and Wealth. 
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46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 210- 
211 69d-70c; par 2x5 71c-d; par 217 72b-c; 
par 224 73d; additions, i 115a-d; 141 139c 

2 * The major kinds of law: comparison of 
human, natural, and divine law; com- 
parison of natural and positive, innate 
and acquired, private and public, ab- 
stract and civil rights 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [441-525] 134d-135c; 
[891-943] 138d-139a / Ajax [1047-1421] 152a- 
155a,c 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [ 513 - 565 ] 262d'263b / 
Bacchantes [ 878 - 911 ] 347b-c 

7 Plato: Laws, bk iv, 681b-683a 

B Aristotle: Sophistical Refutations, ch 12 
[ 173 * 7 - 31 ] 238b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 7 382c-383a / 
Politics, BK I, CH 6 448c-449b / Rhetoric, bk 
I, CH 10 [i 368 ** 7 -io] 611d; ch 13 Ii373**i-i7l 
617c-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15 17a-b; 
par 17 17d-18a / City of God, bk xix, ch 17 
522b-523a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 63, 
A 2, ans 64b-65a; q 91 208b-213c; q 97, a 3, 
REP I 237b-238b; Q 100, a i 251b-252a; a 2, 
ans 2S2b-2S3a; Q 107, a x, ans 325e-327b 


21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxx [97- 
123] 152d-153a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 86c-d; part xi, 
131a-c; 136d'137b; 138c; 151a-c; part hi, 
245c-246a; part iv, 249a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 281a-283c; 516c-517a; 
519a-b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, lOOd 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii 25d'28c pas- 
sim; cH IV, SECT 21 29d; ch vi, sect 56-59 
36d'37d; ch ix 53C'54d passim / Human 
Understanding, bk i, ch 11, sect 13 107d- 
108c; BK II, ch XX VIII, sect 6-13 229d-231c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, la-3a; 
BK XXIV, 202b-c; bk xxvi, 214b,d-215a; 
218a; 221c-d 

38 Rox>sseau: Social Contract, bk 11 , 399b-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 72a | 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 392b / 

Science of Right, 400b,d-403b; 429a-c; 434b- 
436b \ 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 467c-d \ 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, iNTRO,'jpar 3, 10a- 
11b; ADDITIONS, I 115a-d \ 

3 . The divine law 

3 ^. The eternal law in the divine government of 
the universe: the law in the nature of all 
creatures 

Old Testament: Psalms, 119 csp 119 : 91 — (Z>) 
Psalms, 1 18 csp 118:91 / Proverbs, 8 : 115-30 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk v, ch ii 216c-d; 
BK XI, ch 22 333d'334c; bk xix, ch 11-14 
516d'520d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 21, 
A I, REP 2 124b-125b; a 2 125c'd; part i-ii, 
Q 19, A 4 705b-c; A 6, ans and rep 2 707a' 
708a 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 91, 
A I 208b-d; a 2, ans and rep 3 208d'209d; 
Q 93 215b,d'220d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, i [94-142] 
107b-d; xxx [97-123] 152d-153a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 159d-160b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 71a-b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 55a'b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 30-32 
418c-419a passim 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, la-2b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 243b-d 

341 ( 1 ) The natural moral law as the eternal la^ 
in human nature 

Old Testament: Psalms, 37:30-31— (D) Psalms, 
36:30-31 

New Testament: Romans, 2 : 11-16 
5 Sophocles: Antigone [ 450 - 460 ] 135a 

18 Augustine: Corfessions, bk ix, par 9, lOd; bk 
m, par 13-15 16c-17b 

19 Aquinas: Sununa Theologica, part x-h* Q *9* 
A 4 705b'e 
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20 Aqotnas: Summa Tkeohgica, part i-n, q gt 
A 2 208 d- 209 d; Q 93 , A 2 216 c- 2 l 7 bj a 6 ai 9 d- 
220 d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i. 96 b; part ii, 
134 c; 136 d' 137 a; 160 b>c; part hi, 17 ia-c; 
216 c- 217 a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, lOOd 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch ii, 
SECT 5 -^ 105 a-c passim; bk ii, ch xxviii! 
SECT 7-8 229 d' 230 a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2 b-d 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 330 d- 331 d / Social 
Contract, bk iv, 437 a 

3 ^( 2 ) The distinaion between the eternal law 
and the positive commandments of God 
New Testament: Romans, 2:11-16 
20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 91, 
A 4 , ANS and REP 1 210c<211c 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 136d>138b; 

160 b>c; part hi, 171 a-c; 199 b; 216 c- 217 a 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 71 a'b; lOOd 

33. The divine positive law: the difference be- 
tween the law revealed in the Old and 
the New Testament 

Old Testament: Genesis, 9:8-17; 17:4-14; 26:2- 
5 / Exodus, 19:3-6; 20 / Deuteronomy, 5; 
17:18-19; 27:1-8; 31:26 / Joshua, 8:30-35— 
(D) Josue, 8:30-35 / Psalms, i; 40:8; 78; 119 
passim, csp 119:1-16, 119:33-40, 119:129-136 
—(D) Psalms, i; 39:9; 77; 118 passim, esp 
118:1-16, 118:33-40, 118:129-136 / Proverbs, 
3:1-2; 6:20-23 / Jeremiah, 31:33— -(D) Jere- 
mias,si: 3 S 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 2:16; 17:11; 19:17- 
20; 32:15; 33:2-3; 39:1-11— (D) OT, Ecclesi' 
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38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 11 , 402 a; bk 
IV, 435 c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 181 b-e 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 252 c 

33 ( 1 ) Law in the Old Testament: the moraL the 
judicial, and the ceremonial precepts of 
the Old Law 

Old Testament: Genesis, 9:3-7; 17:9-14; 26:2-5 
/ Exodus, 12-13; 20-31; 34-35; 40 / Leviticus i 
Numbers passim, csp 15, 17-19, 27-30, 35-36 / 
Deuteronomy esp 4-27 / Joshua, 17-8; 8:30- 
35; 22 :i-6 --(D) Josue, 1 :7-8; 8:30-35; 22:1-6 
/ / Samuel, 13:9-14— (D) / Kings, 13:9-14 / 
11 Kings, 21 :8— (D) IV Kings, 21 ;8 / / Chroni- 
cles, 22:12-13— (D) I Paralipomenon, 22:12-13 
/ II Chronicles, 34-35 csp 35:i-r9-‘(D) // 
Paralipomenon, 34-35 csp 35:1-19 / Ezra, 9-10 
—(D) I Esdras, 9-10 / Nehemiah, i :5-9; 9:16- 
38— (D) II Esdras, 1:5-9; 9:16-38 / Psalms, 
78; 89:30-32; 94:12; 105:43-45; 119 passim— 
(D) Psalms, 77; 88:31-33; 93:12; 104:43-45; 
1 18 passim / Proverbs, 3:1-2; 4:1-2; 6:20-23 / 
Isaiah, 1:10-17; 5:24-25; 42:21-25; 51:7-8— 
(D) Isaias, 1:10-17; 5-24-25; 42:21-25; 51:7-8 
/ Jeremiah, 6:19; 16:10-13; 26:4-6; 

31:33; 44:10-14,23— (b) Jeremias, 6:19; 9:13- 
16; 16:10-13; 26:4-6; 31:33; 44:10-14,23 / 
Ezekiel, 5:6-9; 11:18-20; i8; 22:26; 36:25-27; 
43-48— (D) Ezechiel, 5:6-^; 11:18-20; 18; 
22:26; 36:25-27; 43-48 / Daniel, 9:1-15 / 
Hosea, 4:6; 8:1— (D) Osee, 4:6; 8:1 / Micah, 
6:6-8— (D) Micheas, 6:6-8 / Zephaniah, 3:1- 
7— (D) Sophonias, 3:1-7 / Zechariah, 7:12-14 
—(D) Zacharias, 7:12-14 / Malachi, 2:1-10; 
3:7— (D) Malachias, 2:1-10; 3:7 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 2 : 16 ; 10 : 19 ; 11 : 15 ; 


asticus, 2:19; 17:9; 19:17-18; 32:19; 33:2-3; 
38:39-39:15 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:17-44 csp 5:17- 
20; 22:36-40 / Lu)^, 16:16-17 / John, 1:17; 
7:19-23 / Acts, 10:1-48; 13:38-39; 15:22-29; 
21:19-28 csp 21:20-25 / Romans passirn / 
7 Corinthians, 9:19-21; 10:23-33 / Galatians 
passim, esp 2:1-5:12 / Ephesians, 2:14-15 / 
Colossians, 2:13-23 / I Timothy, 1:5-11 / 
Hebrews csp 7-10 / James, 1:25; 2:8-12 
18 Augustine: City of God, bk x, ch 17 309 c' 
310 b; CH 25 313 c- 314 c; bk xviii, ch ii 
477 C'd; bk xx, ch 4 532 b-c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 91, 
AA 4-5 210 c- 212 c; qq 98-108 239 b- 337 d; 
PART ii-ii, Q 16 454 c- 456 d; Q 22 480 d- 482 c; 
Q 44 592 d' 598 c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 137 b- 138 b; 160 b- 
c; PART HI, 171 a- 172 a; 177 c- 180 a; 199 b- 207 b; 
215 b- 219 d; 240 c- 241 a; part iv, 257 c- 258 a 

32 Milton; Paradise Lost, bk xh [101-3141 321b- 
326 a; [401-419] 328 a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 79 b / PensSes, 520 
263 b- 364 a; 522 264 a; 620 285 a- 286 a; 672 296 a 

3 S Locke: Toleration, 14 b-c 


17:11; 19:17-20; 24:1-23 csp 24:23; 32:15; 
33:2-3; 39:1-11; 45:5— (D) OT, Ecclesias- 
ticus, 2:19; 10:23; 11:15; *7-9»' 19:17-18; 24:1- 
33 esp 24:32-33; 32:19; 33:2-3; 38:39-39:15; 
45:5-6 / / Maccabees, 1:38-63; 2:19-68— (D) 
OT, 7 Machabees, 1:40-66; 2:19-68 / 77 Mac- 
cabees, 6-7; 15:1-5— (D) OT, 77 Machabees, 

6-7; *5:1-5 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk x, ch 17 309c- 
310b; ch 25 313c-314c; bk xx, ch 4 532b-c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 91 , 
A 5 211C'212c; A 6, ans and rep 1 212c-213c; 
QQ 98-105 239b'321a; Q 106, a 3, ans 323a- 
324a; a 4, ans and rep 1,3 324a-325c; q 107 
325c'330d passim; q 108, a 1 , ans and rep 3 
331a'332b; a 2 332b-333d; a 3, rep 1-3 334a- 
336b; part ii-ii, Q 16 454c'456d; Q 22 480d'* 
482c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 137b-c; lS4b- 
155c; 160b'c; part hi, 177c-188a; 199b'204a; 
212d'213a; 216C'218a; 223a-c; 226b'd; 231b; 
part IV, 268b'C; 269a 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 18b-c 
32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xh [223-371] 324a- 
327a csp [223-230] 324a, [287-309] 32Sb-326a 
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divine pwUhe laws ibe dijference he* 
tween the law revealed in the Old and^ the 
New Testament. ^^(1) Law in the Old 
Testament: the moral, the Judicial, and 
the ceremonial prec^H Old Law.) 

33 Pascal; Pensies^ 619^20 284b'286a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 180b'182c passim; 
208a>c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 467c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 246c- 
247a 

33(2) Law in the New Testament: the law of 
love and grace; ceremonial precepts of 
the New Law 

New Testament: Matthew, 5-7 esp 5:17-20; 
16:18-19; 18:18; 22:34-40; 28:19 / Marl^, 
12*^8-34 / Lukp, 6:20-49; 10:25-37; 16:16- 
17; 22:15-20 / John, 3:1-8; 6 esp 6:47-58; 
13:31-17:26; 20:21-23— (D) John, 3:1-^; 6 
esp 6:47-59; 13:31-17:26; 20:21-23 / Acts, 
2:37-42; 8:14-17,26-40; 10:34-48; 13:2-4,38- 
39; 15:22-29; 19:1-7; 21:20-25 / Romans 
esp 3-13 / I Corinthians, 11:23-34; 13 / Gala- 
tians esp 3-6 / Colossians / I Timothy, 4:14 / 
Hebrews, 7-10 / James, 5:14-15 / I Peter, 4:8- 
11 / / John / II John 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk x, ch 25 313c' 
314c; BK XX, GH 4 532b'C / Christian Doctrine, 
BK I, CH 22-30 629b«633b; ch 35 634C''d; bk 
111, CH 10 66ic^662a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part i-ii, q 91, 
A 5 2nc'212c; Q 98, A 4, ANS 242b'243c; q 
101, A 2, ANS 267a'268a; a 4 , rep 2 269a- 
270b; Q 102, A I, REP I 270C'271b; a 4 , rep 
2-4 276d>283c; a 5, rep 3 283c'292c; q 103, 
A 3, ANS 300d>302a; qq 106-108 321a'337d; 
PART II-II, Q 16, A I, REP 2 454c-455c 

22 Chaucer: Parson * s Tale^ par 31 517b'518b; 
par 68 533b 534a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 180C'd; 206c> 
207a; 218a'219d; 240d; part iv, 257c-258a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 81a; lOOd 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [285-314] 325b- 
326a; [576-605] 331b-332a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 672 296a 

42 Kant: Fund, ihrin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
259a / Practical Reason, 327c-d 

43 Mux: Liberty, 286b^87a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 525c-526b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
121d-137c esp 121d-122b, 126c«127b; bk vi, 
150a-c; 166e-170a 

4, Tbe natural law 

4«s« The law of reason or the moral law: the 
order and habit of its principles 

12 Avrrlius: Meditations, bk 111 , sect ix 262a*b; 

. ax XV, SECT 4 264a; bk vu, .sect 55 283b'’c; 

. W XXt titer X 302a-b 


,18 Auqustinb; CanfisdonSf par 9 * lOd 

19 Aquihas; Summon Theohgifia^ i,.q 79 , 
a 12 425c-426b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theolog^a, part q 58, 
AA 4-5 44a-45c; q 63 , a i 63a-44a; Q 90 , a 1 
205b'206b; q 91 , a 2 208d'209d; a 5 , rep 3 
2llc-212c; A 6 212g-213c; q 94 220d-226b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 86b'87a; 91a-96b 
esp 96b; part ii, 132c-d; ISSb 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 23b'C; 184a-b; 520c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 96 &*c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop i8,,schql 
429a'd; prop 31-35 432a-434a; prop 37, 
schol 2 435b-436a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch 11 25d-28e esp 
sect 6-11 26b-27d; ch vi, sect 56-63 36d- 
38c; ch IX, SECT 124 53d-54a / Human Under- 
standing, 90d; bk 1, CH II, SECT 15-6 105a-c 
passim; sect 13, 108b-c I 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk ii,u99b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 235a-b; 23^d-237a / 
Fufid, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 2)pd'2$4d; 
259c-261d; 264b-265a; 268d [fn 2]; 271c-d; 
282b-287b / Practical Reason, 30^d-310b; 
314d-321b; 360d-361d / Intro, Metaphysic of 
Morals, 386b'387a,c; 388b-c; 390b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 140, 
52a'53a; part hi, par 213 71a; additions, i 
115a-d / Philosophy of History, intro, 170d- 
171a 

4b. The law of men living in a state of nature 
7 Pi^to: Republic, bk ii, 311b-312d * 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 84c-87b; part 11, 
99a-b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 20c-d 
35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii-iii 25d-29d; 
CH IX 53C'54d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2b-d 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 330a'331b; 333b-d; 
342c-348a esp 343b-345c / Social Contract, 
BK 1, 389d-390a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 237c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 222 b-c / Science of Right, 
402c; 433c-436c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 93 
36a-b / Philosophy of History, intro, 171C' 
172b 

4c. The a priori principles of innate pr abstract 
right: universal law in the order of free- 
dom; the objectification of the will 

42 Kant.: Pure Reason, 110 c; IMb-llSa,/ Intro, 
Metapkysic of Morals, 390b; 392b / Science of 
Right, 400b,d-402a; 412c-4l4c; 416b*417b; 
429a^c; ^5a<436b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 446a-d; 458d-459d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rtght, par 4-30 

12d49c esp par 4 12 d- 13 a, par 15 16 a-b, par 22 
17.c-d, par . 27 - 30 18 d- 19 c; par 33 20 b-d; part 
1 21a-394 esp par 36 21jb-Ct par 94 
n, par 106-114 40B>*42b; par 133 478i *35 
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’47^d; T»ART m, p^^r 142-157 SSa-S7d csd par 
149 5dl>5 1p«r aoQ 69d; additions, x llSa-d: 
4 d WSd-13^; 84 129b; 86 129c; 94 I32b; 131 
I37d / Fhiiosophy of History^ intao, 170c- 
171c; PART IV, 3a2b^d; 364c-d 

4d* The natui^ law as underlying the precepts 
of virtue: its relation to the moral pre- 
cepts of divine law 

Oi<D Testament: Exodus^ aoti—iy / Dcutcron* 
omy, 5:6-ai / Jeremiah, 3i:^3~(Z)) Jeremias, 

31:33 

New Testament: Romans, 1:18-32; 2:11-16; 3 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 9, lOd; 
BJK III, par 13-13 16c-17b; par 17 17d-18a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 19, 
A 4 705b-c; a 6, ans and rep 2 707a-708a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 51, 
a I, ANS 12b-13c; q 91, a 4, ans and rep 1 
210c-211c; Q 94, A 3 223a-c; a 5 224d-225d; 
q 98, AA 5-6 243c-24Sb; q 99, a 2 246b-247a; 
A 4. REP a 248a-d; a 5, ans 249a-250a; q ioo 
251a-265d; part hi, q 61, a 3, rep 2 8S6c- 
857c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 91a'96b esp 95d- 
96b; PART II, 131a'b; 136d-137a; part hi, 
216c-217a; 240d-241a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 96a-c; lOOd 

31 Spinoza; Ethics, part iv, prop 18, schol 
429a-d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii, sect 4-6 25 d- 
26c / Human Understanding, bk i, ch 11, sect 
5-6 105a-c passim 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 1, Ic-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 343b-345c; 366c-d 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 275b 
/ Practical Reason, 317b-318c; 327c-d 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, part iv, 361c-d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 33c- 
34b 

4e, The relation of natural law to natural rights 
and natural justice 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [441-525] 134d-l35c 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 5 447d-448c / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 13 [1373^1-17] 617c-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 4 264a; 
BK VII, sect 55 283 b'C 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch ai 524a- 
525a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 96 , a 
t 510b-511b; a 4 512d-513c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 91, 
A a 208d-209d; Q 94. a a, ans 221d-223a; q 
95 , A a 227c-228c; a 4 229b-230c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 86c-d; part ii, 
Hla^e;138c 

27 Shakespeare: TroHus and Cressida, act ii, 
4c %i (i65r!S8] llSb-c 

30 I^con: Advancement of Learning, 94d'95b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37 , schol a 
435b-436a; appenoik, v«i 447d 


32 Milton: Samson Agonistes {888-3K>a] 359 r 
35 Loc^: Gdvetnrnem, c» if-iK 95d'54d 

passim; ch xi, sect *35-137 SSd-'57b5 ch xv» 
sect 171-171 6 Sa^c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 53b-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 330a-331b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 61b; bk n, 
140b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 86d-87a 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 392b / 
Science of Right, 397a-b; 421c-422d; 429a'C; 
430a-432c; 434a; 435a-457b esp 436c, 437c-d, 
447b-450b, 451c-d 

43 Declaration of Independence; [i-^ 8] 
la'b 

43 Mill; Liberty, 272d-273b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 171c^ 
172b 

4/. The relation of natural law to civil or munic- 
ipal law: the state of nature and the reg- 
ulations of the civil state 

5 Sophocles ; Antigone [450-460] 135a 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 7 [ii34'>i8- 
1135*^4] 382c>d / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 13 [1373*^1- 
18] 617c-d; CH 15 [i375*a6-*>8] 619d-620a; 
[i 376“33”''3*1 621a-c 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk hi, par 15 17a-b; 
par 17 17d-18a / City of God, bk i, oh ai 
142d-143a; bk xix, ch la 517b-519a; ch ai 
524a'525a; ch 24 528b-c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 91 , 
A 3 209d-210c; q 94, a a 4-^ 223d'226b passim; 
q 95, A 2 227C'228c; a 4, ans 229b-230c; Q 99, 
A 3, REP 2 247a'248a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 84c-87b; 91a-96b 
passim; part 11, 99a'b; 103a; 115b-c; 124d- 
125a; ISlac; 132c-d; 134b-135b; 138c; 142a-c; 
156b'C; PART IV, 273C'd 

24 Rabelais; Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ii, 
87a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 28la-282a; 516c-$17a; 
519a-520b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, schol 2 
435b-436a 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [888-902} 359a 
35 Locke; Civil Government, ch u, sbct 7-13 

26c'28b; ch vii, sect 89 44d; ch ix 53c^54d; 
CH XI 55b-58b; ch xiii, sect 149 59b-d; ch 
xiv, SECT 159 62b-c; sect i 68 64b'C; ch xv, 
SECT 171 65a-b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, Ic-d; bk 
vin, 52a; bk xvi, 119d; bkxxvi, 2l5b^218a; 
219d-221c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 333b-c; 353d-355b; 
361c>362a / Political Economy, 369a^b; 3704 
/ Social Contract, bk i, 393b-394d: bk ii, 
397a; 399b-c; 405d-406a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1, 52b-c; 61b; 
bk IV, 228a; bk v, 397a-c 

41 Gibbon: DecUne and Fall, S2b; 86dr89b e^ 
86d-87d u 
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(4, The natural law, 4f, The relatum ef natural 
law to eivil or municipal law: the itate of 
nature and the re^latkms of the civil 
state,) 

42 Kant: Pure Reason^ 222b'C / Science of Right, 
397a'b; 402c; 405d'406c; 426b-429a; 430a- 
432c; 433c-434d; 435c-436b 

43 Federalist: number 43 , 143b-c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 470d'471b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 120b'C; 275d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 214 
71a'C; par 217 72b-c; additions, i 115a-d / 
Philosophy of History, intro, ISGa-c; part 1, 
207b-c; 208b-d; part iv, 361c-d 

4g, The relation of natural law to the law of 
nations and to international law: sover- 
eign states and the state of nature 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 4 264a 

14 Plutarch: Camillas, 108b'109a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 94, 
A 4 223d'224d; q 95, a 2 , ans 227c-228c; a 4 
229b'230c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 86 a; part ii, 
114b-c; 159c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
13a'b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii, sect 9 27a-b; 
sect 14 28b-c; ch hi, sect 19 29b-c; ch xii, 
sect 145-146 58d-59a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2d-3b; 
BK X, 61b,d'63d; bk xxiv, 201b'C; bk xxvi, 
223c-224a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 355b-c / Political Econ- 
omy, 369a'b / Social Contract, bk i, 389d-390d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 604c [n 107] 

42 Kant: Sciettce of Right, 435a>b; 452a'45Sc csp 
452a-d; 456b'457a 

43 Federalist: number 64, 197d-198a; num- 
ber 75, 223b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 338 
llOa-b / Philosophy of History, part iv, 361c-d 

4h, The precepts of the natural law and the 
condition of the state of nature with 
respect to slavery and property 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 5-6 447d-449b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 13 120b-c 

15 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 15 521a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 92 , a 
I, rep 2 488d-489d; q 96 , a 4 512d-513c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 94, 
A 5, REP 3 224d-225d 

22 Chaucer: Parson * s Tale, par 65-67, 531a-532a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 85d; 86b; 91a-b; 
94b-c; PART II, 103a; 124d'125c 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch iv-v 29d'36a; 
ch vh, sect 85 43C'd; sect 87 44a-b; ch ix 
53c-54d passim; ch xi, sect 138-140 57b-58a; 
CH XV, sect 171-173 65a-c; ch xvi, sect 183 
67d-68b 


38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, vk xv, 109b- 
110a; llOd-lllb; bk xxvi, 216a-217b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 333b-d; 348b, d; 353a; 
353d-3S5b; 356c-357a; 357c-358b / Political 
Economy, 368a / Social Contract, bk i, 388a-c; 
389a-390d; 393c-394d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 52b-c; bk iv, 
228a; bk v, 309a'311c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 86d'87b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 401b'402a; 413d- 
414a; 421c-422d; 445c-446a; 454a'455a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [7-10] la 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 49 

24c-25a 

50 Marx-Engels: Communist Manifesto, 427b 

5. The^hjunan or positive law: the ijanction of 
coWcive force | 

7 Plato: Crito 213a-219a,c csp 216d'219a,c / 
Republic, bk iv, 344a-345d / Statesman, 599c- 
604b / Laws, bk iv, 684b-686c \ 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 \ [1179*35- 
1180^28] 434a-435c / Politics, bk ti, ch 15 
[i 286 ** 28 - 4 i] 485b / Athenian Constitution, ch 
12, par 4 557d-558a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 17, 
522d-523a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 90, 
A I 205b-206b; a 3, rep 2 207a-c; qq 95-97 
226b'239b 

23 Machiavelli : Prince, ch xii, 18a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 103a; 113c; 130b- 
138d 

29 Cervantes : Don Quixote, part h, 362b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 94d'95b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 3a; 3c-4a / Civil Govern- 
ment, CH IX 53c-54d passim; ch xix, sect 219 
75b-c / Human Understanding, bk i, ch ii, 
sect 5 105a-b; bk ii, ch xxvhi, sect 6 229d; 
SECT 9-13 230b' 231c csp sect 9 230b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345d / Political Econ- 
omy, 371a-c / Social Contract, bk h, 399b' 
400c; BK IV, 426b-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 71b,d'96d 

42 Kant: Intro » Metaphysic of Morals, 392b / 
Science of Right, 439a'b 

43 Federalist: number 15, 65a-d; number 16 
66 c- 68 d passim, esp 67d-68a; number 21, 
78b-d; number 28, 96c; number 3^, 108d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 467d-468c passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 211- 
228 70a-75b; additions, 131 137d / Philoso- 
phy of History, part hi, 290a'b; part iv, 
364d-365a 

541* The difference between laws and decrees 

7 Plato: Laws, bk ix, 74Sc-746a 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, ch 4 [ 1292 * 4 - 37 ! 
491b-d 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 9®’ 
A 1 , REP I 230e-231c 
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35 Locke: GvU Gwertmem, ch ix, sect txi 
54d; CH XI, SECT 136-137 56c-57b 
38 Montesquieu: Sphrk of Laws, bk ii, 6 b; bk 
VI, 33a>34d; bk xxix, 268c 
38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk ii, 395b-d- 
397b-c; 399c>400a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 73d-74b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 438a-b 

43 Federalist: number 64 , 197a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part iii, par 299 
99C'100b / Philosophy of History, part i, 
207b-c 

53. The kinds or divisions of positive law 
7 Plato: Laws, bk hi, 674b 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 2 [ii3o'»3o- 
ii3i'‘9] 378b-c / Politics, bk iv, ch i [i289''i 3- 
25I 488a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 38c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 95, 
A 4 229b'230c; Q 100, a 2, ans 252b'253a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 136b- 137b; 
138b-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxvi, 
221C'223b passim 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 11, 406a'd 
41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 96a 
43 Federalist: number 53, 167d-168b; num- 
ber 81, 241c-d; NUMBER 84, 252a-b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 40 
21d-22c; part hi, par 211 70a-c 

5 c. The justice of positive law: the standards of 
natural law and constitutionality 

5 Sophocles : Antigone ( 450 - 460 J 135a 

5 Euripides: Bacchantes [878-911] 347b-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 
396c-d 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 52b / Gorgias, 271b- 
272b; 273d-274c / Statesman, 598b-604b / 
Laws, bk IV, 680C'683b; bk ix, 747c; bk x, 
760c 

8 Aristotle: Sophistical Refutations, ch 12 
[173*7-19] 238b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch i [1129^12-24] 
377a; ch 7 382c-383a; ch 9 [ii36'»32-35l 385a; 
ch II [1138*4-131 386b-c/ Policy, bk i,ch 6 
[i255*3-*»4] 448c-449a; bk hi, ch ii [1282^1- 
14] 480b-c; CH 16 [i287*28-'*5] 485d-486a; bk 
IV, ch I [1289*13-25] 488a-b / Rhetoric, bk i, 
CH 10 [i368Vi«>] Slid; ch 13 [i373'*i-i7l 
617c-d; CH 15 [1375*25-^25] 619d-620b; 
[i376*33-'>3i] 621a-c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 4 264a 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15 17a-b; 
par 17 17d-18a / City of God, bk ii, ch 21 
161b-162d; bk xix, ch 21 524a-525a; ch 24 
528b-c / Ckr'tsmn Doctrine, bk iv, ch 18 
686d-687d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theohgica, part i-ii» Q 9 i» 
A 3 209d-210c; Q 931 a 3 217b-218a; Q 95» a 2 
227c-228c; Q 96, a 4 , ans 233a-d 


23 Hobbes: Letnathan, part i, 91a-b; part ii« 
131a-c; 132a-b; 134b'135b; 156b-c; 157b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 47c-48a: 281a-282a; 
384b-c; 519a-520b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 94 d- 95 b 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [ 888 - 902 ] 359 a 

33 Pascal: Pens^es, 291-338 225a-233a; 878-879 
345a-b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch ii, sect 12 27d- 
28a; ch ix 53c-54d; ch xi 55b-S8b; cH xviii 
71a'73c passim; ch xix, sect 221-222 75d- 
76c; sect 240-242 81b-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, Ic-d; 
3c-d; BK VI, 39b; bk viii, 54b; bk xh, 85c- 
86d; bk xix, 136a; 138a-c; bk xxvi, 214b,d- 
225a passim, esp 214b,d-215a; bk xxix, 
262a-b; 265d 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 369c-d; 370d / 
Social Contract, bk 11, 399b-400a; 405a-406a; 
BK IV, 426b-d 

39 Smith; Wealth of Nations, bk i, 61b; bk ii, 
140b; BK iv, 228a; 284d; bk v, 397a-b 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 525d-526c; 
617b-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 76d-77b;‘89d-94b 
passim; 403b-404d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 114b-d / Science of Right, 
429a-c; 434a; 435a-436a; 450d-451c 

43 Declaration op Independence: la' 3 b 

43 Constitution op the U.S.: preamble lla,c; 
ARTICLE I, SECT 8-10 13a-14b; article VI 
[583*’59o 1 16d; amendments, i-x 17a-18a 

43 Federalist: number 33, 108b'109b; num- 
ber 44, 145c-147a; number 78, 230d-232d 
passim; number 81, 237d'238b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d'323a,c passim / Utili- 
tarianism, 465d'466b; 467c-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 203d-204a; 205b-c; 363c- 
364a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 21a- 
213 70d-71a / Philosophy of History, part iv, 
364b 

5 d^. The origins of positive law in the legisla* 
tive process; the function of the legis- 
lator 

7 Plato; Republic, bk i, 301c-302b; bk iv, 
344a'346a / Theaetetus, 531a-b / Statesman, 
599c-600d / Laws, bk hi, 666b'C; bk iv, 679c- 
680d; 684b'686c; bk vi, 705d-706c; bk ix, 
745c-746a; 754a-d; bk xi, 782a-b / Seventh 
Letter, 807a-b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vi, ch 8 [ii 4 i'> 23 - 33 J 
390d'391a; bk x, ch 9 434a'436a,c / Politics, 
bk hi, ch II [i282'*i-i4] 480b-c; bk iv, ch 14 
498b-499c / Rhetoric, bk 1 , ch i [i354*i3- 
1355*31 593b-594a 

12 Lucretius: Nawre of Things, bk v [ 1143 - 
1160 ] 76a-b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a*48d / Sohn 64b, d- 
77a,c 

15 Tacitus: AnnaU, bk iii, 51a-$2a 
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( 5 « 1 %# irnnum &r law: ihe umcthn rf 

C9ere$v0 Jorc€» 5d, Tht origm ^ posUhe 
iaw in the legblative prtfcess: thnfmcdm 
^ the iegislatmr,) 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thealopca^ past i*if, q 90, 
A 4 207d'208b; Q 95» A z 220c-227c; a 4, ans 
229b<230c 

23Ho«B£s: Leviathan, part 11, 103a; 123b-d; 
130d>131a; 131d432a; 133d'134a; 151c^l52a; 
part IV, 273d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 363d'364a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 94d'95a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part ii, 44d>45a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 11b; lOa-c / Civil Govern- 
ment, ch vii, sect 88-89 44c-d; ch ik, sect 
127-CH X, sect 132 54a'55b; ch xx, sect 134 
55b'd; ch xi^ sect 141-cH xxi, sect 143 
58a-d; ch xin, sect 150 59d; ch xix, sect 
212-217 74a'75a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 73a-74b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 6b; 
BK VI, 33a'35c; bk xi, 69d; 71a'72b passim; 
BK XXIX 262a-269a,c 

38Kousseau: Inequality, 324C'd / Political 
Economy, 368C'369a / Social Contract, bk ii, 
399b''402a; bk hi, 419C'423a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 27d'28a; 154a-b; 
616d 617a; 624b>c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 71d'75b esp 72a, 
73b'C; 79d-^80b; 93b-c; 108a c 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 393c / 
Science of Right, 397a'b; 436b-c; 438b'C; 
451d'452a 

43 Declaration of Independence: [29-47] 

2a; [62-64] [78-79] 2b 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article z, sect 
1-9 lla'14a 

43 Federalist: number 33, 107b'108c; number 
38, 121b'124a; number 40, 130C'132a; num- 
ber 44, 145c-146d; number 53, 168b-169b 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 356b'362c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 255d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 298 
99c / Philosophy of History, part ii, 271d- 
273a; part hi, 290a-b; part iv, 364d-365d 

5a. The mutability or variability of positive 
law: the maintenance or change of laws 

Old Testament: Esther, 1:19 / Daniel, 6 csp 
6:8,6:15 

6 Herodotus: History, bk z, 6c; bk iii» 108c 
6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
425a-c; 438a-b 

9 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 344b-345d; bk vih, 
40!3a-404a / Statesman, 598b-604b / Laws, 
bx iv, 679c-680d; bk vi, 705d-706c; 707a-b; 
BK viz, 717d-718c; bk viu, 740c-d 
0 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 7 [ii34'*i8- 
1135*4] 382e-d / PoUtks, bk h, ch 8 [126^23- 
1269^8] 464d>465b; bk v, ch 9 [1310*12-19] 
512b-c7 Wtetork, bk ch 15 ti375'^5*^5j 
619d-620b 


14 PLUTAacH:L>riofBr,a8e; 47a'4aa / Lvaa^s- 
Numa, i63d-64a,c / Solon, 69c-d / Agn^us, 

! Agpsiiam-l^mpey,%VHL 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, >21b-c; bk iix, 51a- 
52a; 57d-58b; bk ki, 106d; bk xiv, 15td452c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Th^hgica, part iHtt, q 97 
235d-239b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part z, 78b-c; part ii, 
116a-b; 157c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 47a-51a; 131b432a; 
281a-c; 318c-319b; 462c-465c; 504c-506a; 
516c-517a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch xiii, sect 157- 
158 61c-62b; ch xix, sect 223 76c-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xi, 77d; 
BK XIV, 102b; 104c; bk xviii, 126d; bk xix, 
135d-136a; bk xxix, 268d 

38 Rob!^EAu : Inequality, 324d / Socii^l Contract, 
bk h, 405d'406b; bk hi, 419c-42i 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk hi, iboa 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 78b-81c mssim, esp 
80d-81b; 96b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 441b-c; 4504-452a 

43 Declaration of Independence :\ [76-77] 

2 b ' 

43 Constitution op the U.S.: article v 16c 

43 Federalist: number 37, 118d-119b; number 
39, 127d>128b; number 40 128b-132a; num- 
ber 43, 143a-b; number 49-50 159b'162c; 
number 53, 167d-168b; number 62, 190d- 
191c; number 64, 197a-c; number 73, 220a-b; 
number 81, 239a-b; number 85, 257a-259a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 359a^; 360c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 203d'205a; 205d; 276a-b; 
277b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 3, 
llC'd; part III, par 216 71d'72a; additions, 
176 147c-d 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 1972 - 1979 ] 46b-47a 

50 Marx-£ngels: Communist Manifesto, 427a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 238c-243d; 
bk vih, 308d 

5/. The relation of positive law to custom 

5 Euripides: Bacchantes [ 877 - 911 ] 347 b-c / 
Hecuba [ 798 - 805 ] 359d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 97d-98a 

7 Plato: Symposium, 154a-c / Republic, bk iv, 
344b-d; bk vii, 401c-d / Statesman, 600a-b / 
Laws, bk hi, 666 b-c; bk iv, 678d-679a; bk 
VH, 713c-716b; 718b-c; 730d-731b; bk vhi, 
7360-7370 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 3 l 995 * 4 '^l 
513c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 7 382c-383a / 
Politics, BK II, ch 8 (i26^23-'1269*28] 464d' 
465b; BK III, ch 16 [t2Sy^$^y] 486a; RK v, ch 
8 [J307**3o- 381 SOOd-SlOa; ch 9 [i3te*i2-'i9] 
512b-c 

14 Plutarch: Lycwgus 32o-4gd esp38h^d / Ly** 
curgus-Numa, 63d-64a / Themk^cles, 99 b'C 

1 $ Tacitus: Annals, bk kix, lllh«; RK 
151d-l52c 
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l»A<iKnreiiNs: Oiy o/ God, ,* xv, ch i 6 , 
411a-d; bk xk, ch 17 , S23d*S23a 
;»> Aqvinab: 5*w»»w Theohgica, pa*t i-n, q «, 
A a, MP 3 3a7e-238c; q 96 , a 2 , ahs 231^ 
332b; Q 97 , AA 3-3 236d-238b 
23 HoBbbs: Leviathan, part i, 78b-c; part n 
108c: 130d'131a; 131c; 136d 
25 Mootaione: Essays, 46b-48b; 131b-132a- 
281a'283c; 462d'463b 

27 Shakespbarb: Measure for Measure, act ii, 
so I { 1 - 4 ] 178d-179a / Kitm Lear, act i, sc li 
[i~ 22 ] 247d-248a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 294 225b>226b; 312 229a; 
325-326 230b-231a 

35 Locke: Civil Government^ ch xni, sect 157 - 
158 61c-62b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3 c-d; bk 
X, 65b; BK XIV, 106b; bk xix, 135a'146a,c; 
BK XXI, 168d-169a; bk xxiii 197c>198a; bk 
xxviii, 237a'd; 240b; 261a>262a,c 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 324d / Social Contract, 
BK 11 , 406C'd; bk hi, 419d-420a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 616d-617a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 71d-73a passim; 
75b-d; 77c-d; 79d'80d passim; 96b'C 

43 Declaration OP Independence: [ 15 - 22 ] lb 
43 Federalist: number 27 , 95c-d; number 49 , 
159d460a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269c-271b; 307b-d / Repre- 
sentative Government, 329d-330a; 330d-331a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 204C'205b; 276a'b: 277b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 21 1 

70a'C; par 274 92a; par 339 110b; par 355 
112d413a; additions, 132 137d-138b / Phi- 
losophy of History, part ii, 271d'272d; part 
HI, 294C'd 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 292a'297a 
50 Marx: Capital, 235a'236c 

$go The application of positive law to cases: 
the casuistry of the judicial process; the 
conduct of a trial; t^ administration of 
justice 

Old Testament: Exodus, 18 : 20 - 22 ; 23 : 1 - 3 , 6-9 
/ Numbers, 5 : 11-31 / Deuteronomy, 1 : 16 - 17 ; 
16 : 18 - 19 ; 17 : 2 - 13 ; 19 : 15-20 / 7 Kings, 3 : 16 - 
28 — (D) III Kings, 3 : 16-28 / Daniel, 13 
New Testament: Acts, 21-26 

5 Aeschylus: Eumenides 81a-91d csp [ 397 - 822 ] 
85c-89c 

5 Euripides: Hecuba [ 1129 - 1251 ] 362c>363c 

5 Aristophanes: Wasps 507a>52Sd 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 32b-c; bk ni, 9Sd- 
96b; BK IV, 135c-d; bk v, 164c; bk vi, 211d- 
212a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 381 d- 
382d; BK 111, 429c-434c; bk vi, 523b-c; 524d- 
525d 

7 PlaIxj: Apology 200 a* 212 a,c / Republic, bk 
nx, 337b-338a / Theaeteius, 544a-c / States- 
man, 599c^‘6C^ f Laws, bK VI, 704c-705c? bk 
Vttj. r40c-a; BK IX, 744b^; 7S4a-d; bk xt, 

mc^mb; BK Kir, 792a-793a 


9 Aristotle: ^hiesy bk cn 4 379|>-380b 
11132 * 19 -^ 81 379d^38db; bk vi, ch 8 fri 4 i*> 23 ^ 
33 ] 390d>391a / Politics, bk n, ch 8 [ 1268 ^ 5 - 
23 ] 464c; BK HI, ch II [i282**i-6) 48l0b-c; ch 
15 [ 1286 * 10 - 30 ] 484b-c; ch 16 [ 1287 * 24 - 28 ] 
485d; ( 1287 **! 5 - 25 ] 486a-b; bk tv, cn 16 501c- 
S 02 a,c / Ath^ian Constitution, ch 45 573d- 
574a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [1^54*13-1 255*3] 
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CROSS-JUSFERENCES 
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Libwty ib, 3c; Love 5b(i); Nature 2b; Necessity and Contingency 5c; PaiNapLE 4» 
/ 4c; State 3b(2)-3c; Virtue and Vice 4d{3 ); War and Peace i ; Wtix 

5^(4) » World ic; and for the comparable distinctions in the sphere of rights* sec Jus* 

TICE 6-^b. 
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Chapter 47- LIBERTY 


nmoDucnoN 


E BERTY and kw, liberty and justice, lib- 
j erty and equality— the familiar connec- 
tion of these terms breeds neglect of the mean- 
ing they confer upon one another through 
association. A few simple questions may help 
to restore the significance of these relationships. 
Are men free when their actions are regulated 
by kw or coercion? Does liberty consist in do- 
ing whatever one pleases or whatever one has 
the power to do, or is one required by justice to 
abstain from injury to others? Do considera- 
tions of justice draw the line between liberty 
and license? Can there be liberty apart from 
equality and perhaps also fraternity? 

Other questions immediately suggest them- 
selves. Does not the rule of law secure liberty to 
the governed? Is not slavery the condition of 
those who are ruled tyrannically or kwlessly? 
Does it make a difference to freedom whether 
the kw or the constitution is just? Or is that 
indifferent because government itself is the 
impediment to liberty? Docs liberty increase 
as the scope of government dwindles and reach 
fullness only with anarchy or when men live in 
a state of nature? 

Yet arc not some forms of government said 
to be fitting and some uncongenial to free 
men? Do all men have a right to freedom, or 
only some? Are some men by nature free and 
some skvc ? Does such a differcntktion imply 
both equality and inequality in human nature 
with, as a consequence, equality and inequality 
in status or treatment ? What implications for 
kw, justice, and equality has the distinction 
between free societies and dependent or sub- 
ject communities? 

As Tolstoy points out, the variety of quw- 
tions which can be askcxl about liberty indi- 
cates the variety of subject matters or sciences 
in which the problems of freedom arc differ- 
ently taisedi “What is sin, the conception of 


which arises from the consciousness of man’s 
freedom? That is a question for theology . . • 
What is man’s responsibility to society, the 
conception of which results from the concep- 
tion of freedom ? That is a question for juris- 
prudence . . . What is conscience and the per- 
ception of right and wrong in actions that fol- 
low from the consciousness of freedom ? That is 
a question for ethics . . . How should the past 
life of nations and of humanity be regarded— 
as the result of the free, or as the result of iht 
constrained, activity of man ? That is a question 
for history.” 

The great traditional issues of liberty seem 
to be stated by these questions. From the fact 
that most, perhaps all, of these questions elicit 
opposite answers from the great books, it might 
be supposed that there arc as many basic issues 
as there are questions of this sort. But the 
answers to certain questions presuppose an- 
swers to others. Furthermore, the meaning of 
liberty or freedom or independence is not the 
same throughout the questions we have con- 
sidered. Answers which appear to be inconsist- 
ent may not be so when the meanings involved 
in their formulation arc distinguished. We must, 
therefore, find the roots of the several distinct 
doctrines of liberty in order to separate real 
issues from verbal conflicts. 

The historians report the age-old struggle on 
the part of men and of states for liberty or in- 
dependence. History as a development of the 
spirit docs not begin, according to Hegel, until 
this struggle first appears. “The History of thd 
world,” he writes, “is none otlwr than th^ 
progress of the consciousness of FrecdoUi;^ 
which docs not reach its climax until frecdoniis 
universally achieved. But though freedom is 
its product, history, in Hegel’s view, k m 'i 
work of freedom, but “irtvdvcs an absolute vt' 
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te$fidty/" Each stage of its development occurs 
inevitably. 

Other historians see man as free to work 
his destiny^ and look upon the great cri^s 
civilization as turning points at which free men, 
that is, men having free will, exercise a free 
choice for better or for worse. ’‘Whether we 
speak of the migration of the peoples and the 
incursions of the barbarians, or of the decrees of 
Napoleon III, or of someone’s action an hour 
ago in choosing one direction out of several 
for his walk* we are unconscious of any con- 
tradiction,” Tolstoy declares, between freedom 
and necessity, “Our conception of the degree 
fieedom,’* he goes on to say, “often varies 
according to differences in the point of view 
from which we regard the event, but every 
human action appears to us as a certain combi- 
nation of freedom and inevitability. In every 
action we examine we see a certain measure 
of freedom and a certain measure of inevi- 
tability, And always the more freedom we 
see in any action the less inevitability do we 
perceive, and the more inevitability the less 
fceedom.” 

Accordingly, neither necessity which flows 
from the laws of matter or of spirit, nor over- 
hanging and indomitable fate determines the 
direction of events. If the theobgians say that 
nothing happens which God does not foresee, 
they also say that divine providence leaves the 
world full of contingencies and man a free agent 
to operate among them. “Though there is for 
God a certain order of all causes,” it does not 
fdlow, Augustine says, that nothing depends 
“on the free exercise of our own wills, for our 
wills themselves are included in that order of 
causes which is certain to God, and is embraced 
by His foreknowledge, for human wills are also 
causes of human actions.” 

These matters are further discussed in the 
chapters on Fats, Histoey, and Necessity 
AND CoNTiNGBNGY, The mention of them here 
suggests another meaning of liberty*-that of 
choke or free will— and with it issues other 
dban those involved in the relation of the in- 
dividual to the state or to his fellow men. Yet 
the metaphysical questions about liberty and 
isecessity, or freedom and causality, and the 
l^eolo|^ad questbmi about man*s freedom un- 
^ G^i are not without bearing jon the p<^ti* 


cal problems of man’s freedom in society, or his 
rights and powers. The fundamental doctrmes 
of civil liberty certainly seem to differ accord- 
ing the conception of natural freedom on 
which they are based. Freedom may be natural 
in the sense that free will is a part of human na- 
ture; or in the sense that freedom is a birth- 
right, an innate and inalienable right. It may be 
natural in the sense in which freedom in a state 
of nature is distinguished from political liberty, 
or liberty under civil law and government. 

The effort to clarify meanings requires us to 
loc^ a^tke three words which we halve used as 
if they were interchangeable— “liberty,” “free- 
dom,” and “independence,” For the most part, 
’“liberty” and “freedom” are synonjWs. Both 
words are used in English versions of the great 
books. Though authors or translato^^ some- 
times prefer one, sometimes the oth^r, their 
preference does not seem to reflect a variation 
in meaning. 

In English the word “freedom” has a little 
greater range in that it permits the formation 
of the adjective “free.” It is also adapted to 
speaking of freedom from certain restraints or 
undesirable conditions, as well as of freedom to 
act in accordance with desire or to exercise cer- 
tain privileges. In consequence, the word “free- 
dom” is more frequently employed in the dis- 
cussion of free will. Hough the traditional 
enumeration of civil liberties may use the 
phrasing “liberty of conscience or worship” as 
frequently as “freedom of conscience or wor- 
ship,” “freedom of speech” is more usual, and 
“freedom from fear or want or economic de- 
pendence” does not seem to have an alternative 
phrasing. 

The word “independence” has special con- 
notations which make it equivalent to only part 
of the meanii^ of “freedom” or “liberty.” 
Negatively, independence is a freedom from 
limitation or from being subject to determina- 
tion by another. Positively, independence im- 
plies self-sufikiency and adequate power. When 
we speak of a man of independent means, we 
refer not only to his freedom from want or 
economic dependence cm others, but ako to his 
having sufficient wealth to suit fab tastes or 
purposes, A moment^a reflection will show that 
this b a eehtive inatter, Itbdbubtiul wheth^ 



absdttte economic independence is posable for 
men or even for nations. 

The real question here seems to be a meta- 
physical onci. Can smy finite thing be absolutely 
independent? The traditional answer is No. As 
appears in the chapter on Infinity, only a 
being infinite in peif^ don and powcr*~only the 
Supreme One of Pbtinus, the uncreated God 
of Aquinas, or the self-caused God of Spinoza— 
has complete independence. God has the free- 
dom of autonomy which cannot belong to finite 
things. There is, however, another sense of 
divine freedom which Aquinas affirms and both 
Plotinus and Spinoza deny. That is freedom of 
choice. 

“God docs not act from freedom of will,” 
Spinoza writes; yet God alone acts as a free 
cause, for God alone “exists from the necessity 
of his own nature and is determined to action 
by himself alone.” The divine freedom consists 
in God’s self-determination which, for Spinoza, 
does not exclude necessity. The opposite view is 
most clearly expressed in the Christian doctrine 
of creation. The created world does not follow 
necessarily from the divine nature. “Since the 
goodness of God is perfect,” Aquinas writes, 
“and can exist without other things, inasmuch 
as no perfection can accrue to Him from them, 
it follows that for Him to will things other than 
Himself is not absolutely necessary.’! This issue 
of freedom or necessity with regard to God’s 
will and action is more fully discussed in the 
chapters on Will and World. 

llie metaphysical identification of independ*' 
ence with infinity does not carry over into the 
sphere of political freedom. Yet in one respect 
there is an analogy. The autonomous is that 
which is a law unto itself. It admits no superior 
authority* When in the tradition of political 
thought states arc called “free and independ- 
ent,” their autonomy or sovereignty means 
that by virtue o£ which, in the words of the 
Declaration? of Independence, “they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
ftUiaiiGcs, esti^sh commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which independent states 
way of rig^iteb.” 

Free and independent states do not l»vc 
uifinitc power. There is always the possibility 
of thek being sul^ugated by another state and 
reduced to the cos)dition .t>f a xlependency* But 
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though their power is not tafinile, ihiqf 
knowledge no superior. To be a sovtxdigo is ito 
accept commands from no one. 

Since autonomy or sovereignty is incompati* 
bb with living under human law or govern*' 
ment, the independence of sovereign 
or states must be an anarchic freedom— a free* 
dom from law and government. This seems to 
be the view of Hobbes, Locke, Kant, aod 
Hegel, all of whom refer to the anarchy of in- 
dependent states or sovereign princes to explain 
what they mean by the “state of nature.” Sov- 
ereigns arc, in the words of Kant, “like lawless 
savages.” 

Applying this conception to individual men, 
Hobbes and Locke define natural as opposed to 
civil liberty in terms of man^s indepen^nce in 
a state of nature. In a state of nature man had a 
limited independence, since each man might be 
coerced by a superior force; but it was an 
absolute independence in the sense that he was 
subject to no human government or man-made 
law. 

The natural freedom of man, according to 
Hobbes, is not free will. Since “every act of 
man’s will, and every desire and inclination, 
proceed from some cause, and that from another 
cause, in a continual chain (whose first link is in 
the hand of God, the first of all causes), they 
proceed from necessity,'* Liberty is not of 
will, but of the man, consisting in this: ‘^that 
he finds no stop in doing what he has the wilh 
desire, or inclination to do.” The proper ap- 
plication of the word “free” is to belies in 
motion, and the liberty it signifies when so ap- 
plied is merely “the absence of external im* 
pediments.” 

The natural right of every man is “the libcsr* 
ty each man has to use his own power ... for 
the preservation of his own nature, that is to 
say, of his own life . . . and consequently of 
cbing any thing which in his own judgment and 
reason he shall conceive to be the aptest means 
thereunto.” This liberty or natural right be** 
longs to man only ina sute of nature. When 
men leave the state of nature and enter dot 
commonwealth, they surrender this natural 
liberty in exchange for a civil liberty 
according to HoUes, conrists in notfaing rntm 
their freedom to do what the law of dig 
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j^tate does joot prohibit, dr ito omit doing what 
the law does not cdmmand* 

Locke agrees that man’s natural liberty is not 
the freedom of . his will in choosing, but the 
freedom to do what he wills without constraint 
or impediment. He differs from Hobbes, how- 
ever, in his conception of natural liberty be- 
cause he differs ia his conception of the state of 
nature. 

For Hobbes the state of nature is a state of 
war; the notions of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, can have no place in it. “Where there 
is no common power, there is no law; where no 
law, no injustice.” The liberty which sovereign 
states now have is the same as “that which 
every man should have if there were no civil 
laws, nor commonwealth at all. And the effects 
of it also are the same. For as amongst master- 
less men, there is perpetual war of every man 
against his neighbor ... so in states and com- 
monwealths not dependent on one another, 
every commonwealth has an absolute liberty 
to do what it shall judge . . . most conducing to 
its benefit.” 

For Locke the state of nature is not a state of 
war, but a natural as opposed to a civil society, 
that is, a society in which men live together 
under natural rather than under civil law. Men 
who live in this condition are “in a state of 
perfect freedom to order their actions and dis- 
pose of their possessions as they think fit, with- 
in the bounds of the law of nature.” This is a 
limited, not an absolute freedom; or, as Locke 
says, “though this be a state of liberty, yet it is 
not a state of license.” The line between liberty 
and license is drawn by the precepts of the 
natutal law. The difference, then, between 
natural and civil liberty lies in this. Natural 
liberty consists in being “free from any supe- 
rior power on earth,” or not being “under the 
will or legislative authority of man.” Only the 
rules of natural law limit freedom of action. 
Civil liberty, or liberty under civil law, consists 
in being “under no< other legislative power but 
that established by consent.” It is a freedom 
for the individual to follow his own will in all 
matters not prescribed by the law of the state. 

Ik the arguments for and against free will, 
one view regards free will as incompatible with 
ihe princ4>le of causality, natural necessity, or 


God’s omnipotence; the other conceives free 
choice as falling within the order of nature or 
causality and under God’s providence. We 
shall not consider these alternatives in this 
chapter, since this issue is reserved for the chap- 
ter on WiLU 

Yet one thing is clear for the present con- 
sideration of political liberty. If tbe statement 
that men are born free means that it is a prop- 
erty of their rational natures to possess a free 
will, then they do not lose their innate freedom 
when they live in civil society. Government 
may interfere with a man’s actions, but it can- 
not cpQSce his will. Government/ can go no 
further than to regulate the expression of man’s 
freedom in external actions. \ 

Nor is the range of free will limiked by law. 
As indicated in the chapter on LAW,\any law- 
moral or civil, natural or positive -Which di- 
rects human conduct can be violated^ It leaves 
man free to disobey it and take the conse- 
quences. But if the rule is good or just, then the 
act which transgresses it must have the opposite 
quality. The freedom of a free will is therefore 
morally indifferent. It can be exercised to do 
either good or evil. We use our frecdqm prop- 
erly, says Augustine, when we act virtuously; 
we misuse it when we choose to act viciously. 
“The will,” he writes, “is then truly free, when 
it is not the slave of vices and sins.” 

Those who conceive the natural moral law as 
stating the precepts of virtue or the commands 
of duty and who, in addition, regard every 
concrete act which proceeds from a free choice 
of the will as either good or bad— never indif- 
ferent— find that the distinction between lib- 
erty and license applies to every free act. The 
meaning of this distinction is the same as that 
between freedom properly used and freedom 
misused. Furthermore, since there is no good 
act which is not prescribed by the moral law, 
the whole of liberty, as opposed to license, 
consists in doing what that moral law com- 
mands. 

These considerations affect the problem of 
political liberty, especially on the question 
whether the spheres of law and liberty am 
separate, or even opposed. One view, as we 
have seen, is that the area of civil liberty Ite 
outside the realm of acts regulated by law. To 
break the law may be criminal license, but to 
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obey it is not to be &ee. The sphere of liberty 
increases as the scope or stringency of law 
diminishes. 

The opposite view docs not regard freedom 
as from law. “Freedom,’* Hegel main- 

tains, “is nothing but the recognition and 
adoption of such universal substantial objects 
as Right and Law.” All that matters in the 
relation between liberty and law is whether the 
law is just and whether a man is virtuous. If 
the law is just, then it does not compel a just 
man to do what ht would not freely elect to do 
even if the law did not exist. Only the criminal 
is coerced or restrained by good laws. To say 
that such impediment to action destroys free- 
dom would be to deny the distinction between 
liberty and license. 

Nevertheless, liberty can be abridged by 
law. That is precisely the problem of the good 
man living under unjust laws. If, as Montes- 
quieu says, “liberty can consist only in the 
power of doing what we ought to will, and in 
not being constrained to do what we ought not 
to will,” then governments and laws interfere 
with liberty when they command or prohibit 
acts contrary to the free choice of a gocxl man. 

The conception of freedom as the condition 
of those who are rightly governed — who are 
commanded to do only what they would do 
anyway — seems to be analogically present in 
Spinoza’s theory of human bondage and human 
freedom. It is there accompanied by a denial of 
the will’s freedom of choice. 

According to Spinoza human action is caus- 
ally determined by one of two factors in man’s 
nature — the passions or reason. When man is 
governed by his passions, he is in “bondage, for 
a man under their control is not his own master, 
but is mastered by fortune, in whose power he 
is, so that he is often forced to follow the worse, 
although he sees the better before him.” When 
man is governed by reason he is free, for he 
“docs the will of no one but himself, and does 
those things only which he knows arc of great- 
est importance in life, and which he therefore 
desires above all things.’’ The man who acts 
under the influence of the passions acts in terms 
of inadequate ideas and in the shadow of error 
or ignorance. When reason rules, man acts with 
adequate knowledge and in the light of truth. 

So, too, in the theory of Augustine and 
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Aquinas, the virtuous man is morally or 
itually free because human reason has tri- 
umphed in its conflict with the passions to in- 
fluence the free judgment of his will. The rule 
of reason docs not annul the will’s freedom. Nor 
is the will less free when it is moved by the 
promptings of the passions. “A passion,’’ writes 
Aquinas, “cannot draw or move the will direct- 
ly.’’ It docs so indirectly, as, for example, 
“when those who arc in some kind of passion 
do not easily turn their imagination away from 
the object of their affections.*’ But though the 
will is not altered in its freedom by whether 
reason or emotion dominates, the situation is 
not the same with the human person as a whole. 
The theologians see him as a moral agent and a 
spiritual being who gains or loses freedom ac- 
cording as the will submits to the guidance of 
reason or follows the passions. 

On the supernatural level, the theologians 
teach that God’s grace assists reason to conibrm 
human acts to the divine law, but also that 
grace does not abolish free choice on the part of 
the will. “The first freedom of the will,” Au- 
gustine says, “which man received when he was 
created upright, consisted in an ability not to 
sin, but also in an ability to sin.” So long as man 
lives on earth, he remains free to sin. But super- 
natural grace, added to nature, raises man to a 
higher level of spiritual freedom than he can 
ever achieve by the discipline of the acquired 
virtues. 

Still higher is the ultimate freedom of beati- 
tude itself. Augustine calls this “the last free- 
dom of will” which, by the gift of God, leaves 
man “not able to sin.” It is worth noting that 
this ultimate liberty consists in freedom from 
choice or the need to choose, not in freedom 
from love or law. Man cannot be more free than 
when he succeeds, with God’s help, in submit- 
ting himself through love to the rule of God. 

The political significance of these moral and 
theological doctrines of freedom would seem to 
be that man can be as free in civil society as in a 
state of nature. Whether in fact he is depends 
upon the justice of the laws which govern him, 
not upon their number or the matters witii 
which they deal. He is, of course, not free to do 
whatever he pleases regardless of the well-being 
of other men or the wel&ie of the coimnuin^^ 
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but that, in the moial ccmccptian of liberty, is 
not a loss of freedom; He loses freedmn in 
society only when he is mistreated or mis- 
governed— when, being the equal of other men, 
he is not treated as their equal; or when, being 
capable of ruling himself, he is denied a voice in 
his own government* 

The meaning of tyranny and slavery seems to 
ccHifirm this conception of political liberty. To 
be a slave is not merely to be ruled by another; 
it consists in being subject to the mastery of 
another, 2.1?., to be ruled as a means to that 
other’s good and without any voice in one’s 
own government. This implies, in contrast, 
that to be ruled as a free man is to be ruled for 
one’s own good and with some degree of par- 
ticipation in the government under which one 
lives. 

According to Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
natural slave— examined in the chapter on 
Slavery — some men do not have the nature of 
free men, and so should not be governed as free 
men. Men who are by nature slaves are not un- 
justly treated when they are enslaved. “It is 
better for them as for all inferiors,’’ Aristotle 
maintains, “that they should be under the rule 
of a master.” Though they do not in feet have 
the liberty of free men, they are not deprived 
thereby of any freedom which properly be- 
longs to them, any more than a man who is just- 
ly imprisoned is deprived of a freedom which is 
no longer his by right. 

The root of this distinction between free men 
and slaves by nature lies in the supposition of a 
natural inequality. The principle of equality is 
also relevant to the injustice of tyranny and the 
difference between absolute and constitutional 
government. In the Republic Plato compares 
die tyrant to an owner of slaves. “The only 
diffetrace,” he writes, “is that the tyrant has 
more slaves” and enforces “the harshest and 
bitterest form of slavery.” The tyrannical ruler 
enshives those who are his equals by nature and 
wto should be ruled as free men. Throughout 
the whole tradition of political thought the 
suune of tyranny signifies the abolition of lib- 
erty. But absolute or despotic government is 
jiDt uniformly regarded as the enemy of liberty^ 

! Ihc issue conceriung the legitimacy or jus- 
tice of absolute government is examined in the 
dbi^iteifoa MoNARcmr and Tyranny. But we 


can take it as ^nerilly agreed that tiie sut^edts 
(tf a despot, unlike the citizens of a republic, do 
not enjoy any measure of self-government. To 
the extent that political liberty consists in some 
degree of self-government, the subjects of 
absolute rule lack the sort of freedom possessed 
by citizens under constitutional government. 
For this reason the supremacy of law is fre- 
quently said to be the basic principle of pcditical 
liberty. 

“Wherever law ends, tyranny begins,” Locke 
writes. In going beyond the law, a ruler goes 
beyond the grant of authority vested in him 
by the consent of the people, which alone makes 
man “subject to the laws of any government.” 
Furthermore, law for Locke is itself a principle 
of freedom. “In its true notion,” hei writes, it 
“is not so much the limitation as theldirection 
of a free and intelligent agent to his proper 
interest, and prescribes no ferthcr than is for the 
general good of those under that law. G>uld 
they be happier without it, the law, as a useless 
thing, would of itself vanish, and that ill de- 
serves the name of confinement which hedges 
us in only from bogs and precipices. So that 
however it may be mistaken, the end pf law is 
not to abolish or restrain, but to prcseJrvc and 
enlarge freedom.” 

A constitution gives the ruled the status of 
citizenship and a share in their own govern- 
ment. It may also give them legal means with 
which to defend their liberties when officers of 
government invade their rights in violation of 
the constitution. According to Montesquieu, 
for whom political liberty exists only under 
government by law, never under despotism or 
the rule of men, the freedom of government it- 
self demands “from the very nature of things 
that power should be a check to power.” This 
is accomplished by a separation of powers. A 
system of checks and balances limits the power 
of each branch of the government and permits 
the law of the constitution to be applied by one 
department against another when its officials 
usurp powers not granted by the constitution 
or otherwise act unconstitutionally. 

Yet, unlike tyranny, absolute government 
has been defend^. The ancients raise the ques' 
tion whether, if a truly superior or almost god- 
like man existed, it would not be proper fof 
him to govern his infertots ioanabs^te man- 
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ncr. ^‘^kakiiid will not say that such a one is to 
be expelled and exiled,” Aristotle writes; “on 
the other hand, he ought not to be a subject— 
that would be as if mankind should claim to 
rule over Zeus, dividing his offices among them. 
The only alternative,” he concludes, “is that 
all should joyfully obey such a ruler, according 
to what seems to be the order of nature, and 
that men like him should be kings in their state 
for life.” Those subject to his government 
would be free only in the sense that they would 
be ruled for their own good, perhaps better 
than they could rule themselves. But they 
would lose that portion of political freedom 
which consists in self-government. Faced with 
this alternative to constitutional government 
—which Aristotle describes as the government 
of free men and equals— what should be the 
choice of men who arc by nature free ? 

The ancient answer is not decisively in one 
direction. There arc many passages in both 
Plato and Aristotle in which the absolute rule 
of a wise king (superior to his subjects as a 
father is to children, or a god to men) seems to 
be pictured as the political ideal. The foct that 
free men would be no freer than children in a 
well administered household does not seem to 
Plato and Aristotle to be a flaw in the picture. 
They do not seem to hold that the fullness of 
liberty is the primary measure of the goodness 
of government. 

On the contrary, justice is more important. 
As Aristotle suggests, it would be unjust for the 
superior man to be treated as an equal and given 
the status of one self-governing citizen among 
others. But he also points out that “democratic 
states have instituted ostracism” as a means of 
dealing with such superior men. “Equality is 
above all things their aim, and tlicreforc they 
ostracized and banished from the city for a time 
those who seemed to predominate too much.” 
Because it saves the superior man from injus- 
tice and leaves the rest free to practice self- 
government, “the argument for ostracism,” 
Aristotle claims, “is based upon a kind of politi- 
cal justicOi” in that it preserves the balance 
within the state, and perhaps also because it 
leaves men free to practice self-government 
among themselves. 

Since the eighteenth century, a strong tend- 


m 

ency in the oppe^ite direcrion appears in ^ 
political thought of Locke, Montesquieu, Rotn^ 
seau, Kant, the American constiturionaiists^ 
and J. S. Mill. Self-government is regarded as 
the essence of good government. It is certatnly 
the mark of what the eighteenth century writers 
call “free government,” Men who arc born to 
be free, it is thought, cannot be satisfied with 
less civil liberty than this. 

“Freedom,” says Kant, “is independence ci 
the compulsory will of another; and in so &r 
as it can co-exist with the freedom of all accord- 
ing to a universal law, it is the one sole, original 
inborn right belonging to every man in virtue 
of his humanity. There is, indeed, an innate 
equality belonging to every man which con- 
sists in his right to be independent of being 
bound by others to anything more than that 
to which he may also reciprocally bind them.” 
The fundamental equality of men thus appears 
to be founded in their equal right to freedom; 
and that, for Kant at least, rests on the freedom 
of will with which all men are born. The crite- 
rion of the good society is the realization of free* 
dom. 

Kant’s conception of human society as a 
realm of ends, in which no free person should 
be degraded to the ignominy of being a meax^, 
expresses one aspect of political freedom. The 
other is found in his principle of the harmomza* 
tion of individual wills which results in the free* 
dom of each being consistent with the freedom 
of all. In institutional terms, republican gov- 
ernment, founded on popular sovereignty and 
with a system of representation, is the political 
ideal precisely because it gives its citizens the 
dignity of free men and enables th«an to realize 
their freedom in self-government. 

Citizenship, according to Kant, has three in* 
separable attributes: “i. constitutional foec- 
dom, as the right of every citizen to have to 
obey no other law than that to which he has 
given his consent or approval; a. civil equality, 
as the right of the citizen to recognize no one 
as a superior among the people in relation to 
lumsclf, except in so far as such a one is as subt 
jeet to his moral power to impose, obligations, 
as that other has power to impose obligations 
upon him; and 3. political independence, as 
the right to owe his existence and continuance 
in society not to the artHtrary will of amthof^ 
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but to his own rights and powers as a member of 
the commonwealth, and, consequently, the pos- 
session of a civil personality, which cannot be 
represented by any other than himself.” 

Kant leans heavily on Rousseau’s conclu- 
sions with regard to political liberty. Rousseau, 
however, approaches the problem of freedom 
somewhat differently. “Man is born free,” he 
begins, “and everywhere he is in chains.” He 
next considers two questions. What makes gov- 
ernment legitimate, “since no man has a natu- 
ral authority over his fellow, and force creates 
no right”? Answering this first question in 
terms of a convention freely entered into, 
Rousseau then poses the second problem— how 
to form an association “in which each, while 
uniting himself with all, may still obey himself 
alone, and remain as free as before.” This, he 
says, is “the fundamental problem of which the 
Social Contract provides the solution.” 

The solution involves more than republican 
government, popular sovereignty, and a partici- 
pation of the individual through voting and 
representation. It introduces the conception of 
the general will, through which alone the free- 
dom of each individual is to be ultimately pre- 
served., Like Kant’s universal law of freedom, 
the general will ordains what each man would 
freely will for himself if he adequately con- 
ceived the conditions of his freedom. “In fact,” 
says Rousseau, “each individual, as a man, may 
have a particular will contrary or dissimilar to 
the general will which he has as a citizen. His 
particular interest may speak to him quite dif- 
ferently from the common interest.” Neverthe- 
less, under conditions of majority rule, the 
members of the minority remain free even 
though they appear to be ruled against their 
particular wills. 

When a measure is submitted to the people, 
the question is “whether it is in conformity with 
the general will, which is their will. Each man, 
in giving his vote, states his opinion on that 
point; and the general will is found by count- 
ing votes. When, therefore, the opinion that is 
contrary to my own prevails, this proves nei- 
ther more nor less than that I was mistaken, 
and that what I thought to be the general will 
was not so. If my particular opinion had car- 
ried the day, 1 should have achieved the oppo- 
site of what was my will; and it is in that case 


that I should not have been free. This presup- 
poses, indeed, that all the qualities of the gen- 
eral will still reside in the majority; when they 
cease to do so, whatever side a man may take, 
liberty is no longer possible.” 

J. S. Mill sees the same problem from the op- 
posite side. Constitutional government and rep- 
resentative institutions arc indispensable con- 
ditions of political liberty. Where Aristotle re- 
gards democracy as the type of constitution 
most favorable to freedom l^cause it gives the 
equality of citizenship to all free-bom men. 
Mill argues for universal suffrage tjb give equal 
freedom to all men, for all are borji equal. But 
neither representative government nor demo- 
cratic suffrage is sufficient to guarantee the 
liberty of the individual and his freedom of 
thought or action. \ 

Such phrases as “self-government’^' and “the 
power of the people over themselves” are de- 
ceptive. “The ‘people’ who excercisc the 
power,” Mill writes, “arc not always the same 
people with those over whom it is exercised; 
and the ‘self-government’ spoken of is not the 
government of each by himself, but of each by 
all the rest. The will of the people, Moreover, 
practically means the will of the most numer- 
ous or the most active part of the people; the 
majority, or those who succeed in making 
themselves accepted as the majority.” 

To safeguard individual liberty from the tyr- 
anny of the majority. Mill proposes a single 
criterion for social control over the individual, 
whether by the physical force of law or the 
moral force of public opinion. “The sole end for 
which mankind arc warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number, is self-protection. 
• . . The only part of the conduct of anyone, for 
which he is amenable to society, is that which 
concerns others. In the part which merely con- 
cerns himself, his independence is, of right, 
absolute. Over himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is sovereign.” 

Mill’s conception of individual liberty at 
first appears to be negative— to be freedom 
from externally imposed regulations or coer- 
cions. Liberty increases as the sphere of govern- 
ment diminishes; and, for the sake of libertyi 
that government governs best which governs 
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least, or governs no more than is necessary' for 
the public safety. "There is a sphere of action,” 
Mill writes, “in which society, as distinguished 
from the individual, has, if any, only an indi- 
rect interest; comprehending all that portion of 
a person’s life and conduct which affects only 
himself, or if it also affects others, only with 
their free, voluntary, and undeceived consent 
and participation. When I say only himself,” 
Mill continues, “I mean directly and in the first 
instance; for whatever affects himself, may af- 
fect others through himself. . . . This, then, is 
the appropriate region of human liberty.” 

But it is the positive aspect of freedom from 
governmental interference or social pressures 
on which Mill wishes to place emphasis. Free- 
dom from government or social coercion is free- 
dom for the maximum development of indi- 
viduality-freedom to be as different from all 
others as one’s personal inclinations, talents, 
and tastes dispose one and enable one to be. 

“It is desirable,” Mill writes, ‘*that in things 
which do not primarily concern others, indi- 
viduality should assert itself.” Liberty is under- 
valued as long as the free development of indi- 
viduality is not regarded as one of the principal 
ingredients of human happiness and indispen- 
sable to the welfare of society. “The only free- 
dom which deserves the name,” Mill thinks, 
“is that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive 
others of theirs, or impede their efforts to ob- 
tain it”; for, “in proportion to the develop- 
ment of his individuality, each person becomes 
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more valuable to himself, and is therefore ca* 
pablc of being more valuable to others. Tlicrc 
is a greater fullness of life about his own exist- 
ence, and when there is more life in the units 
there is more in the mass which is composed of 
them.” 

Mill’s praise of liberty as an ultimate good, 
both for the individual and for the state, finds a 
clearly antiphonal voice in the tradition of the 
great books. Plato, in the Republic, advocates 
political regulation of the arts, where Mill, even 
more than Milton before him, argues against 
censorship or any control of the avenues of hu- 
man expression. But the most striking opposi- 
tion to Mill occurs in those passages in which 
Socrates deprecates the spirit of democracy be- 
cause of its insatiable desire for freedom. That 
spirit, Socrates says, creates a city “full of free- 
dom and frankness, in which a man may do and 
say what he likes . . . Where such freedom ex- 
ists, the individual is clearly able to order for 
himself his own life as he pleases.” 

The democratic state is described by Socrates 
as approaching anarchy through relaxation of 
the laws or through utter lawlessness. Under 
such circumstances there will be the greatest 
variety of individual differences. It will seem 
“the fairest of states, being like an embroidered 
robe which is spangled with every sort of 
flower.” But it is a state in which liberty has 
been allowed to grow without limit at the ex- 
pense of justice and order. It is “full of variety 
and disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality 
to equals and unequak alike.” 
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38 Rousseau: Inequality, 324a- b / Social Con- 
tract, bk I, 393b-c; bk h, 396d-398b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk h, 140b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 622d-623c; 653a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 398c-399c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 271c-d; 297a-b; 302d-323a,c 
passim 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 422c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 29 
19a-b; part hi, par 319 105b-106c; additions, 
127 137b; 145 140b / Philosophy of History, 
part IV, 321a; 328b; 342b-d 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 780C' 
781a 

\f. The freedom of equals under government: 
the equality of citizenship 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [ 399 - 462 ] 26 ld- 262 b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 107c-108d; bk 
VII, 232d-233d; 238c 
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7 »K in, 674e*676e ■ ^ ' 

Akii^iKW$: EMfs^ wa v. cti 6 [ii34»24^i7l 
•38311^ / Alkies, liK in, oh i 471b,d-472c; ch 
6 [127^30-127^^] 476 ai-o; ch 16-17 ^^Sb- 
487a passim; bk iv, ch 4 [i29i**3o-381 49U'b; 
'c6 'ib {1395^17-23] 49$a-bV Bk v, ch 9 [1310* 
25*-361 512 c; bk yi, ca 2 {i3i7»4o-'»i6) 520 d 
12 AtJRBUvs: MedkoHonSy bk i, sect 14 254b-c 
15 T^cumi Annals, bk vi, 97b'C 
19 Aquinab: Summa Theologica, part i, q 81, 

A 3 , REP 2 430c-431d 

23 Hobbes:' Lmathan, part iz, '114c415a; 150c- 
151a;156b-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part rv. prop 37 * schol 2 
435b-436a; prop 73, demonst 446 c 
35 Locke: CSrw7 Government, ch iv, sect 21 29 d; 
CH vu, SECT 94 46a-C; ch xi, sect 136-139 
56c-58a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, lOa-d; 
bk VI, 34d; BK vin, 52a-b; bk xi, 68b,d-69c; 
71d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326b>327a; 359a b / 
Social Contract, bk n, 396d-398b; 405a-c 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 90d'92a esp 91b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 398c'399c; 400b, d- 
402a,c; 408c-409c; 436c-d; 438b; 450d-452a 

43 Articles of Confederation : iv ( 17 - 36 ) 5b-c 
43 Constitution of the U.S.: preamble lla,c; 

article IV, sect 2 151^21) 16a; amend- 
ments, xiu-xv 18c-19b; XIX 19d 
43 Federalist: number 80, 236a'b 
43 Mill: Representative Government, 354b'355b; 
365b-366a / Utilitarianism, 460a-c; 467a; 
474d-476a 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, part i, 213b; 
PART 11 . 271d-272d; 276a-d; part iv, 362d- 
363a 


Ig. The juridical protection of liberties; bills 
of gigbtsi the separation of powers 
7 Plato: Laws, bk ni, 671b-672c 
14 PlutarOHi Lycurgus, 34d-35d 
35 Locke: Civil Government , ch xii, sect 143 
58c^^' GH xviil, sect 202 71d-72a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Ijtws, bk xi; 69a- 
75 b; bk xii, 84b,d-86d ^ 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 24b; 27a-b; 522c- 
S23a«e ‘ 

41 Gibeon: Decline and Fall, 81c-d; 403b-404c 

42 Kant: 

43 Articles ofConpbderation; iV[i 7 - 3 ol 5 b-c, 


43 Constitution of the U.S.: preamble 11a, c, 
ARTICLE I, SECT 3 {81-95) I'S 

151I ‘436-4; iECT 9 {267-2751 13d» 

"434443^ St€T lb 1 ^ 00 ^ 3031 14a; 

SECT 2t5i9-5«l 

^ 16$<t 17a-l«a; xm; 

xivi sscT 1 18c-d; XV 19b; xi« I9d 


43 Federau^t: mcnwr 



193c; NUMBER 78-79 229d-234d pisslbi,' NUM* 
BER 80 , 236a-b; number 8t,24la*942a ]Ni4im; 


NUMBER 83 , 245d-247a; number 84 , 251 aK 2 S 3 d 
43 Mill; Uherty, 267d-26»b / Repredehikipe 
Government, 361b; 365b-366af 38fbi370a; 


401d-402b 


44 Boswell: Johnson, 164c; 195c-d ' 

46 Hloel: Philosophy of History, PARTiv,S4ia-b 


Civil liberty under diverse forms pf 
ment 

5 Euripides: Suppliants (429-441) 262a-b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 107c-108C 

6 Thucydides War, BKli,396c-d» 

BK VI, 519c-520d 

7 Plato: Republic, bk viii, 409b-d; 412a-4l3a / 
Laws, BK 111, 672c-676e 

9 Aristotle: Politks, bk v, ch 9 [13*0^5-36) 
S12c; BK vi, CH 2 Ii3I7*40-^x 6] 520d; oa 4 
522a-523b passim 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 14 254b-c 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 44d*45b 

15 Tacitus: Histones, bk i, 189a 

23 Hobbes; ljeviatlusn\ part 11, 114b-115a; I50c« 
151a: part XV, 273a-b 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 382a; 384b-388a 

35 Locke; Civil Government, ch vii, sect 90-94 
44d-46c 

38 Montesquieu: 5pir#lo/‘L4«'y, bk vi, 33a-8Sa; 
BK XI, 68b,d-75b; bk xii, «4b,d-85a; bk xv, 
109a-b; bk xix, 135a-b; 142a-146a,c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 324a-‘b / Social C$it» 
tract, BK III, 415b-d; 417b-c; 422a-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 32c-34a,c; 8l7a-b; 
632d-633a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 161c-162a; 222d- 
224a; 288a, c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 445b-c; 4Slb-c 

43 Federai ist: number 8 44c-47a passim; 

BBR 47-48 153c-159a; number 51, 164a-l84a; 
number 53» 167d-168b 

43 Mill: liberty , J67d-a68b / RepretentOw 
Government, 338d-341d; 3Sld-S52b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part in, P^ao9, 
lOOa-b; additions, i 55-^5^ 442a-b / 1^^- 
ophy of History, intro, 173a-175c * 


2* The issues of civil liberty ^ 

2«. Treedom of bought w4 nqoeuioK jS* 
probleiB of oxBWwhip •* 

Old TesTMattr. Jenrnkk, 38^-»8-(P) 
mta/. 38:4-28 

Nbw Tbstament! MomeM , 

11:47-51 / 4!«*'3ii 

18:12-16; 19:19; 2137-32 
2:14-16 
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«jtf mAwf theprMtm V on- 

iSPwA|?») 

9 SbFBOGX*«s; Antigam! { 499 ^ 11 } 135l>«; [ 683 ^ 
79^1 137« 

5 AmfToi>^|i 4 NB 8 : Acharmans { 366 - 384 } 459c-d; 
i497^]460d-461a 

. 6 HEJkWtrvsi History^ bk v, 172d473b; bk vi, 
UfOG{ BK VII, 2i7a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian Wnti bk ii,397b* 
c; BK 111, 427a-c; bk vixi, 580b'C 

< 7 FIatq: Protagoras^ 43b^ / Apology 2Q9a- 
212a, c / GorgiaSt 259d / Republic^ bk 11-111, 
320e^334b; bk iv, 344b-d; bk k, 427e>434c 
esp 432d-434c / Statesman^ 601C'602c / Lbm//, 
BK u, $53a^58b esp 654d-656b; bk hi, 675c* 
676b; BK vii, 719d*721a; 727c*728b; bk viii, 
732c; BK XX, 782d*783b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations^^ bk 1, sect 6 253b; 
SECT 14 254b*c 

14 Plutarch: Solon^ 76a / Timoleon^ 212b*c / 
Cato the Younger, 632d; 636b>d 

1$ Tacitus: Annals, bk 1, 21b>22d; bk hi, 56d* 
57b; bk IV, 67c; 72b*73a; bk vi, 87c*88d; 
BK XIV, 152d*153c; bk xvi, 180d>183a / His- 
tories, bk 1, 189a>b 

18 Augustine: Chy of God, bk 11, ch 9 154a*c; 
CH 12 155c*d; CH 14 156c*157c; bk viii, ch 13 
273b*d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part xi, 102d*103a; 150c* 
151a; PART IV, 273c*d; 274c*d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 260b; 270c<'d; 408b'410c 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part x, 13b>16c; 
117d*119d; 185b'188c 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning, 7b-c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, 6Ckl*61a 

32 Milton: Areopagftiea 381a*412b esp 384b* 
369a,398a*b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch ui, 
SECT 20 319b'C; ch xvi, sect 4 367c*368b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 
I02-X04^497b*498c; dxv 114 503a*b 

36 Swift: Gulliver^ part 11, 75b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 32c* 
d3a,c; BK XII, 89b^c; bk xix, 146a,c 

38 Roussbau: Social Contract, bk iv, 425d 

40 Gibbon: jDecABffam/FK//, 148a; 355b*d;668d* 
671b passim, esp 669b 

41 Gibbon: Decime and Fall, 300a*b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 220b*22fb; 223a-c / 
Science of Right, 425c*426a 

43 Constitution Of the U.S.: amendments, i 
17a 

^43 FEDERKtssT; NUMBER 84 , 253a*b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 272d^293b; 297b*296b / Rep- 
menuttm Govetmaen^ 34la<; 36i1>-362c; 
418c 

^Boswell: Johnson^ 29a*b; 86 a-b; 161a-b; 
a2ld*224a;300e301a esp 301a-d [in x]; 313d- 
3m;v512o*d 

46 Hbobl: Ph^sophyofR^, part hi, par 270 , 


38c-89b« ptr 3X9ll^il>496ej adxhtionb, 484 - 
185 149a / Philosophy tf History, oamx h 210d; 
213d*214a; partti, 272c-d; 279d*260b 

54 Freud: Psycho-Analytic TAwi/y, iaSd*127a,c 
/ War ottd Death, 757b'C / Atop horoducUiry 
a79b-880b; 8B3d 

23. Libert of conscienceaiid religious fioedom 

Old Testament: 11 Kings, 10:18-28; ii:x8; 23— 
(D) IV Kings, 10:18-28; n:i8; 23 / Ezra, i; 
6-7— (D) / Esdras, i; 6-7 / Nehemiah, 2:1-9— 
(D) 11 Esdras, z:i-g / Daniel, 3; 6 —(D) 
Daniel, 3:1-23,91-97; 6 

Apocrypha: Rest of Esther, 16— (D) OT, Esther, 
16 / 1 Maccabees, 1-2— (D) OT, / Machahees, 
1-2 / // Maccabees, 6 -%-^{D) OT, ll Macho- 
bees, 6-8 

New^Testament: Matthew, 5:11-1^; 10:16-23; 
2^3:34-38; 24:9; 26:59-66 / 13:9-13; 

14:42-65 / Lukp, II :47-5i ; 21 :i2-i8; 22:66-71 
/ John, 5:16-18; 7:1; 15:18-16:3 / Atfts, 4:1-22; 
5:17-18,25-42; 6:9-14; 7^54-8:3; 9-f-5»23-24; 
12:1-6,18-20; 13:27-29,50; 14:5; ^6:19-40; 
17:5-14; 18:12-16; 28:17-29 8:35-36 
/ / Corinthians, 4:9-13; 15:9 / ll Corinthians, 
1:5-8; 11:24-26; i 2 \^io / Galatians, 1:8-9,13- 
24; 2:1-5; 4 ‘ 29 t 5:10-12; 6:12 / Philippians, 
1:28-30 / / Thessalonians, 2:14-16 / II Thessa- 
lonians, 1:3-5 / ll Timothy, 2:8-10; 3:10-12 / 
Titus, 3:10-11 / Hebrews, 11:35-38 

5 Sophocles: Antigone 131a-142d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk xv, 137a*c; 138a-c 

7 Plato: Apology, 204d>205c / Lawi, bk x, 
769d-771b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, 21C'd; bk 11 , 44b c; 
BK XV, 168a'C 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 17 5236- 
523a 

20 Aquinas: Theohgica, part h-ii, q 10, 

AA 7-12 431b*437d; q 11 , aa 3-4 440b'442b; 
Q 12, A 2 443b-444b 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Talc [15,826-16,021] 
467b-471b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ix, 149b^; part iv, 
273c*d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 116d>117c; 208b*c; 324c* 
326b 

30 Bacon: New Atlantis, 209a'b 

32 Milton: New Forcers of Conscience 68 a''b / 
Lord Gen. Cromwell 69a'b / Samson Agonistes 
[i334-i379}*’368b-369b / Areopagitica 381a* 
412b esp 386a*b, 388a*b, 397a*b, 402a*b, 
404b, 411a*b 

35 Locke: Toleration la-^Zd esp 2d'3a, 28c*20c 
/ Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xvi, sect4 
367c*368b 

36 Sterne; Tristram Shandy, 257a*258a 

3$ Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk kxx« i44C' 
145a; bk xxv, 2Ud-213d; bk xeyi, 218 d* 919 a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk xv, 438d«439e 

39 Smith: WmtUh of Nations, bk Vy 344 a*b^ 345 b- 
346c; 347d^348a 
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SMb pasitm, wp tiia^j; 2M<l49tfr; 334b: 
349.-C; 464b-d: 601d-6(Bb “ 


4lX}iment: Dedine aid FaUi 237b-d; SSSd* 
33Sb>83Sa,e e»p 335a,c; 480d'4Sl« ’ 

43 Kamt: Science of Sights 433b-c; 444a< 

43 AancLES of Confbobration: in Sb 
43 CONSTITOtlOM OFUBB U.S.: ARTICLE VI kot- 
599] '16d; AMBMDMENTS, I 17r 
4SFb0brau«t: numbbr i, 30a; nomber si. 
264b*-c 


43 MH-Li Libefty, 270c-271a; 272d-274a; 276d- 
287b; 290a-292a; 307d-309a; 311a-312a / 
ReprcsMativc Govmmm, 341a-c; 437d^8b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 221d-224a; 421d; 436d- 
438b;512cd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 66 
29a-c; part in, par 270 84d^89c; additions, 
67 126d / Philosophy of History, intro, 193a-b; 
PART IV, SSOd-SSla; 353c'd 
48 Melville: Moby Dicl(j, 60b'65a 
50 MarX'Engels: Communist Manifesto, 428b'C 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b>137c passim 


2c. Freedom iti the sphere of economic enter- 
prise: free trade; freedom from govern- 
mental restrictions 


35 Locke: Civil Government, ch v 30b*36a passim 

38 Montesquieu: Sphrit of Laws, bk xx, 148d' 
149a; 149c-d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 42a, c; 51a-62a 
passim; bk 11, 142d; bk iv 182a>300d pasSim, 
esp 194a-c, 287c<288c, 291d<294a, 300a'C; bk 
v, 397a'C 

42 I^Nt: Science of Right, 441d-443b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 312c-315c / Representative Gov- 
ernment, 348C'349a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 179 
62b-c; par'235-236 76a'C; additions, 145 140b 
/ Philosophy of History, part ii, 277b-c; part 
IV, 345a>b; 364d 

50 Marx: Capital, 79c-81a; 83d'84a,c; 127c-146c 
passim, esp 130c431a, 135d'138c, 141a-c,144a- 
146c; 194a-b; 236C'248d passim, esp 241a- 
242a, 243d-244a; 277d-278a,c; 316d-317c; 
367c-368b 

50 Marx-£ngbls: Communist Manifesto, 420d; 
421d-422a; 426c 

51 TolstoV: War and Peace, bk xiti, 573a-b 


2d. Bc^nomic dependence as a limitation of 
civil liberty: economic slavery or sub- 
jection^ 

OAlustotLE! Politics^ BK III, CH 5 [iB77^34- 
layS^jp] 475a-c; bk vn, ch 9 (i3a8*>34-i329»ij 
S33b 

14 Plutarch: PopUecikhSolon, 87a 
35 Locke: Geii Government, ch vii, sect 85 
4dc-d - 

^ 38 MoktEequieu: SpMafLaws, bk v, 80d-21d; 
ili.Kut, Mb-lOOe 


UBERtY mok 

38 Rousseau: poUtiqaf Emnomy, fBUvh / SdM 
Coiwracr. bK It, 40Sa-c ‘ 

40 Gibbon: DeHme and Patt, 144b 

41 Gibbon: Dec^ and FaU, 78 b 

42 Kant: Seknee tfR^, 438d*437e 

43 Federalist: number 10, SOb-Sld; miMBsat 
79» 233c 

43 Mill; Representative Government, 389d-348e; 
382e-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part nt, par 243 
77b-c; ADDITIONS, 145 140b / Philosophy of 
History, part iv, 352a 

50 Marx: Capital, 138b; 366c-368b ap 367c- 
368b 

50 Marx-Engels: CommHnii/ A/aas^Sao,480b-d; 
424c; 426b-d; 428c-429c; 434c-d 

3. Moral or spiritual freedom 

3a, Human bondage, or the dominance of the 
passions 

Old Testament: Genesis, 4:1-16; 6:5,12; Snto- 
22 / Numbers, 11 :4-35— (D) Numlirs, 11:4-34 
/ ll Samuel, ii; 13— (D) // Kings, ii; 13 / 
Proverbs, 5:22-23 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 18:30-31; 23:5-4$; 
31:1-7,29-30— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 18:30- 
31; 23:6; 31:1-7,39-40 

New Testament: Matthew, 26:41 / Mar\, 14:38 
/John, 8:31-36 / Acts, 8:18-23 / Rbmans, i :i8- 
32; 5:12-6:23; 7:8-8:21 / Galatians, 

5:1,13-26 / Pkilippians, 3:18-19 / / Timothy, 
6:9-10 / Titus, 3:3 / James, 1:12-16; 4:1-7 / 

I Peter, 2:11 / II Peter, 2 esp 2:19-20 / 1 John, 
2:15-17 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 120b-c; 128a-129c / Phaedo, 
224d; 232a'234c / Gwgias, 275d-280d / Re- 
public, BK 1, 296b-c; bk iv, 347d-348d; bk 
viii-ix, 411d427b / haws, bk he, 669b-d / 
Seventh Letter, 801b<; 814b 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch la [1119^5-^18] 
366a, c / Politics, bk hi, ch 16 [1287^8-32] 
485d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk m [59-93] 
30d-31b; bk v [1113-1135] 75c-d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, ch i 105a406e; 
CH 4, l09C'd; bk 11, CH 18 I 61a-i62b: bk m, 
CH 15, 190d; CH 22 195a-201a; bk iv, ch s 
213a'223d 

12 Aurelius: Meditadons, bk ii, sect 10 257 dr 
25aa 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr i, ch 10 82b / 
Sixth Ednead, tr iv, ch 15, 304c-d 

18 Augustine: Osnfetskns, bk vt, par t8-o6 
40d>43a; bk vii, par 27 51d-52e; bk vhi, par 
10-11 5So-56b / City of Cod, Bk iv, ch 3 
IOOB'C; bx xiv, CH 11, 385d-386b; ch t5388d^ 
d90a; BK XIX, ch 15 SBla^^ / Ckristim Doe- 
trine, BK 1, CH 24 630c-6Sla 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgka^ fakt i« 89* 
A 3, RBP 1 475a-d; fart 9» a 2 bSid* 
659c; Q to, A 3 664d«d68c 
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20 Amnt^stiSmfOa 

A a» iU9#;4 tlSI^U3fii 75t A 5 <ia3ft»d^ cr 77 
^ A 2 145d447e ^ : 

Zi Dante; Dit^ Comedy ^ hell* v { 25^45] 7b-c 
: [i 7 «i: 3 o-i 44] 499b 

2 S Montaigne 165c*166a: 23ab<|488b> 

' ‘ 4a9b^ c. 

27 :SiiAKSEPEABa(>£ Hornkt^ ACT in» sc n (6 i> 79] 
49c>d / Othello^ act.iv* sc x 229d-233a / 
. ; sAnkmymtd Ckopamit ' act lu, sc xin [xsx- 
ti6] 335d<336a; I195-201] 336d<337E / W$m 
^ Taki AbT ZI, sc ux [1-192] 498c-S9(kl 
dOBACONi Adtfoneemem of Lemmings 66c-d; 
78E-d 

31 Spinoza : Edues ; ' taAT m, >eop 2 , ' schol, 
.397c-d; part xv, pref-prop 18 422b,d>429d 
' * 4 ® MtLToUrParadise L6^, lik vni ( 56 z- 594 ‘] 244 b* 
245a; bk xzx [ 79-110] 321a<b 

35 Locke; Human Under^ndingt bk ii,xh xxi, 

. SECT 12 lB0d«131a; sect 54 192bx; sect 69 
i 195d-197a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy^ 239b 

, > 38* jRoussEAtJ: Social Contract^ bk x, 393c 
46 Hboel: Philosophy of History^ part i» 233b'C; 
PART IV, 348d>349b 

^32 DbstOEVSKy; Brothers Karamazou^ bk vx, 
vj rl^d ; 

M;Frbuo: WsDaxiA, 760d«761a 

Huxi^a freedom c^r t^ rule of reason: free- 
^dom through kapw^edge cd tlm truth 
New Testament: John, 8:31-59 / 11 Corinthians, 
: . giiy I fames, 1 esj^ t*<25 : v 

' ^ PiAroi Lysis, 16 c- 18 b f Phaedrus, 120 b'C; 
’ ; 128a-119c / Phaedo, 2^d'234c J Republic, 
<eiBSv,« 347 d- 348 d; BKiK^ 425 c- 427 b/ Theaete- 
tits, 528 C' 531 a / Lcut0s, mKi u SSOa-b; ek iix, 
; , 6 j 99 fHd; bk ix, 754 a*b 
, ^vS^AKfSTDTLE: Topia^ ek v, cb i { 129^x0-16] 
xrom 

Xi^^jAMX9ron.m: EBiScs, bk x*cb 13 {rxo2^i3'^iro^ 
: 3J 348flHfe; BK nt, ch 12 [iix9*35-^i8J 366a,c 
'.\vriX/y'Bei^ics^inK i* ch 5 [ia34*33->26J 448a-b; 

III, OH 16 [1287* 

.i..:,r 28 » 33 } 48 $d>‘ ^ ^ , 

I2LtrcRETius: Nature of Thu^i bk tx ,(i- 6 z] 
M#lg5e-d5 BK V [12x7^120} 75d M :r 

18 £pfCTXTU8: Discourses, ekx, ck z 2 118dj>120b; 
\ 139e^l41c;cH z8 161a-l62b;BK 

111, CH 7 2i8bfl84A; CH x$,.190d; ch 22 195a* 
EK^xvtrCH i^225lN2^d;'€H 7 232e*835a 
.B» IX, SECT 5 257b*c; 
’t. 26-17 8S94^dt^ 26la*^c; ex 

KECt^^iiiii: Mlk*d; BK V, sbcT' 9:870b*c; 

yu,^fECT 55>3631i4:t sect 
, . i68^284e-d;r,iK.Xff, sectsS, 895b % » 

^ OASbrOhOuPl ■ 

' hilfJlkammvai: T fiemeA tK;x, ch jo^2b / 
, ' SbeA Etmeai, <mf,5>344«irh.^-^T 
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Chapter's-. LIFE AND DEATH 


INTRODUCTION 


M en have 4ivided the totality of thinp 
in various ways. The three most funda- 
mental divirions rest on the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, between the 
material and the spiritual, and between the 
lifidess and the living. 

The same kind of basic question is raised by 
»ch o£ these divisions, and given opposite 
answers in the tradition of the great books. The 
question is not always formulated in the same 
way. It may be a question about the existence 
of the supernatural order or of incorporeal 
beings. It may be a problem of whether the 
terms of the ^virion represent a real duality 
or merely different aspects of one and the 
same whole. Are God and nature one or are 
they radically distinct? Is spirituality merely 
one expression of bodily existence, or are 
there two worlds, a world of bodies and a wmld 
of ^irits? 

These issues are conridered in the chapters 
on God, Nature, Ancel, and Matter, as well 
as in the chapter on BaNc. The issue raised by 
the third great division is one of the central 
topics in diis chapter. That issue concerns 
the difference between the living and the 
non-livmg. There is no question here about 
whether, in the order of nature, living things 
exist. fact life is not denied, at least not 
as a matter of observation. On the surfice 
there certainly af^ears to be a striking dif- 
ferentee between tlu living tree and the stone, 
or between d» animal ^ich a moment a^ 
was alive and is now dradr 
But bow this difference is to be understood 
is the questton. Does it rignffy absdute 
break, a discontinuityi between the wo^ of 
livuq|[ bodies and the domain inanimate 

things? Oris die conriwrity of nature preserved 

eciwri^.liae. wkieb divite inorganic and or- 
ganic siatterf Is the difference between the 


non-living and die living (or the living and the 
dead) one of kind or of degree ? 

Those who answer that it is a difference in 
kind usually formulate a definition of life whkh 
draws a sharp line, on one ride of wimh are die 
things that have the indispensable pn^rries^ 
life, while on the other ride are ttogs totally 
lacking in these properties. The critical pirint 
here turns on whether vitality is present in 
some degree or totally absent, llie definirion of 
life may not always he the same. It may not ah 
ways, for example, postulate the soul as the 
principle in all living things, ot invdve the 
same conception of soul in relation to livii^ 
organisms. But when life is defined as an essen- 
tial characteristic of some natures, the rkfini- 
tion implies the existence of natures which are 
totally lacking in the properties essentud to li&t 
It also implies the imposribility of intermediate 
links between the lowest form of life and the 
most complex of the inorganic substances. 

The opposite answer that there is only a riff* 
ference in degree between the inanimate and 
the animate, affirms the continuity of natute 
across the gap between things which appear 
lifeless and those which seem to be alive. Aff 
bodies have the same fundamental pic^erri^ 
though not in the same magnitude. But here 
there is a further question. It can be asited 
whether those pretties are the powm. or 
functions commonly associated with ^ ap^ 
pearance of being alive, sudi as growth, fepto^ , 
duction, sensitivity, derixe, locomoribril ttei 
whether they are die medianical pn 9 ted«a,«| 
matter in motion— properties wfai^ vary 
with the degrees of complexity in dm 
zatisin of matter. '■ 

Accoidii^ to the doctrine which sssnmeihiWt- 
rulM “arununn'’ and sonerimte “paijiii^fii^ 
MW), ” everythmg is sffive,. every;*l>ody js'ka^^ 
soided, thoi^^at the lower end'tf tiieiCiidBld^ 
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mttin Jfaidden 

ofasemdkmv; this tibeory b usually 

attributed tpa mmMyp vicwjof jt 
pears i& a subtil' rorm ^ c^mia phifesr^ical 
developments which make soul or mind a prin- 
dple as universal as matter. ‘"There is one com- 
moacubsaiHaeer’'say$Ma!m “though 

it is distributed among countless bodies which 
have their several qualities. There is opa spul« 
though it is distributed among infinite natures 
aiid sindividual drcaiinsai <>• 

The doctrine which in modern times is called 
‘‘mechanima’* conceives the continuity of na- 
in terms of the universality of purely 
mechanical principles. It reduces all phenomena 
to the interaction of moving parts or particles* 
No new {Hinciple is needed to explainithe phe* 
•^aodaena of life, Tlie laws of physics and chem^ 
istry suffice. Biophysics and biochemistry 
fd^rdeal with the mechanics of more complex 
material systems. The apparent differences in 
hilKtioii between ‘living*’ and “nonliving” 
thinj^ represent the same functions. They are 
only in appearance by the more complex 
organization of the matter which is edkd 

” i . j 

SJ ■ .S ' ' ‘ ‘ 

Tim cmmtpvsasv over mechanistic principles 
m die analysis of life arose with great explicit‘s 
mm m the fetter part of the nineteenth century 
and contiimes to our own day« The chief oppo- 
aeOCs; of the. mechanists are those who at one 
dmt i^alfed themselves ‘’vitalists’’ to ngmfy 
thririnsisteiice upon an essential difference b^ 
vitsdand mechanical fhenomcna. The 
#lako£fecqhes Loeb canb^ taken to represent 
^ hmj^hanblk dd^ of this ermtroversy; the 
iiribiK^idfReigson^ Haldane, Whitehead^ the 
positions ^ . 

, . TboBC' who regard the realm of living things 
dfedapt dotoam think that 

m efeSereot from those 
studied 

odgin. Hte 
collect^ of writings oh . health 
.agdfiliicaoc, clfe. extensive biological researches 
sifijMsstiodf; tfaefWOFk.fef Galen,.iiepaeseht more 
4^ d htohegtiining of the science. The att- 
hmcuom'^c^'dlfebes 


feims of hiolpgtad ahal^^ wihch 
jbave come in seem obvfeus faecaum ioif^thKlb 
. dofiplvitc^ptance o^re onoermeat discoveries; 

i^m^e, dfet aB Irvih^b^ies nourish them- 
selves, grow, and reproduce; that these are the 
minimal, not the maximal, functions of organic 
matter; that there is a^^itgufercyd^ 
and decay in the normal life span which is it- 
self ^diiffeient for different types of organisms; 
that in the dynamic equilibrium between the 
living organism and its physical envirain|K^eat, 
the organism actively maintains itself th^^gh 
a certain bdance oE exchanges in the fekdogical 
economy,^ of which breathing b a prime ex- 
ample. \ 

The great books of biological ix:ieWe ftotn 
Aristotle to Harvey setm to be of one Wnd on 
the point that living matter possesses\distiiic- 
tive powers and. performs functions w^ch are 
not present in any depree in the realm of riie in- 
ert or inorganic. For the most part they reflect 
the theory that the living body possesses a soul 
which is the principle of its vitality and the 
source of the vital powers embodied in its 
various organs. 

In ancient and mediaeval theory, the^^oul is 
not conceived as belonging petuliarly to man; 
it is not identihed with mind or with the intel- 
lectual fecuktes. The word ‘‘animal** derives 
from the Latin name for soul— the princifde of 
animation. It is true that Galen distinguiriies 
between what he calls the “natural** ai^ the 
“psychic** faculties. The latter for him are the 
powers of sensitivity, desire> and locomotioh. 
Yet his analysis dE the Vegetative powers of 
nutrition, growth, and reproduction v^h arc 
common' to plants and animals squares with 
Aristotle’s conception of the vegetative soul. 

“What has soul in it,^’ Aristotle writes, “dif- 
fers from what has noc» in that the foriner db 
plays life. Now this word has more ^ than one 
sense; ; Livings > that b* nby mean ihinkifig 
or . perception or local movement or 

movement in the sense of imtririmi^^eeay; and 
growth; Henee we klsoW^^ 

for^ihey a«e obsemd^ to pebesS'ki 
an orig^tfW powers ^hr^b wMtiif 
etteam aind decrees 
Tirix power of 
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noo4vmg seems to a{»* 
pegs ftkt tile4cst time with Descaim. It mt^t 
liewfqppeiei tfaet Lucretius, since he denies the 
soiii gsais immteml principle, would also tend 
tosefect anything except a difference in degree 
b^gw^n animate and inanimate bodies* But 
thb it not the case. According to Lucretius 
living things are not merely more complex 
comUnations of atoms and void. Their consti- 
tution includes a special type of soulratom, 
whose round, smooth shape and speed of move- 
ment through all parts of the living body ac- 
counts for the powers and activities which arc 
pecuiiat to that body. Lucretius is recognized 
as a materialist and a mcchanisti yet he sharply 
separates living from non-living bodies and ap- 
peals to a special principle— the soul-atom— to 
es^ilain thb difference in kind. 

As appears in the chapters on Mind and 
SotJL, Descartis is at variance not only with 
Lucretius but also with Aristotle, Galen, and 
Plotinus in hb conception of the soul and of 
life. The soul b not a body or composed of 
bodies. Neither, in hb opinion, is it an immatc^ 
rial principle conjoined with organic matter to 
constitute the Uving body. It is itself an im- 
material substance, quite separate from the hu- 
man.body to which it b allied. 

Descartes tclU us how he passed from “a de- 
scription of inanimate bodies and plants . to 
that of smimaU, and particularly to that (rf 
men;” He asb us to consider the supposition 
that »*God fonned the body of man altogether 
hke one <rf oun . . . without making use of any 
mattes other than tbt which 1 have ^scribed 
and without Hit first placing in it a rational soul 


very dbporitioolcff the bvgiQi « docs 
of a deck from the power, 
the form, of its counterpoise and of its 
In these motions, as wett as in the the 

nerves, brain, and muscles, it b not otecessary 
to suppose any other cause than those opcitv* 
ing according “to the laws of Mechanics uHbkih 
arc identical with those of nature.^ 

Thb will not seem strange, Descartes adds, lo 
those who know “how many different automate 
or moving machines can be mnle by the tndus^ 
try of man, without cmployinginso doing nme 
than a very few parts in comparison wifo'Shd 
great multitude of bones; muscles, nervespi’af^ 
teries, veins or other parts that arc found sft the 
body of each animal. From this aspect, tiSB 
body is regarded as a machine, which; having 
been made by the hands of God, b' tocon^^ 
rably better arranged; and possesses in itsetf 
movements which arc much more adottiaWef 
than any of those ^ich can be invented 
man.” Only the functions of reason, only the 
acts of thinking— not those of fiving^^operaee 
under other than the mechanical laws 
poreal nature. Whether living or not, aUhodiol . 
without reason or a rational soul are autottiato 
or machines. Whatever they do; can be €«*!? 
plained as a kind of clockwork-**by the db(p^ 
sition and interaction of their parts. ‘ ^ 

Another source and another ' vasto da 

view tbt the continuity of nature^ 
rupted, comes from the theory of enmtotkli^ 
Darwin himself, in hb brief ednskteratib^tf 
the origin of Ufc; deals mainly irid 
native hypotheses of the divine etcatibfi 

. T DlifnitiWidagb . 


and without Hit first placing in It a rationa sm , . 

OTBOjrodier togwluA ve j wlS> the whok of the ftont 

tativcorscasftivesoid. Unodoms ha^ developed by tbuat?Brais^^ 

dut “cwomiiig the functions which m# m He mecn^divkion of. ^ 

accoidnaw with this supposition exBt in tto evoluaon. He lejec 

body; ! fbuiDd precisely all t^ wlrich might 
exist i» os; without our having the power of 
tho«rfit,‘«i(i««i*equeiitly without our soul-^ 
d»t k t» say, this part <rf us, distaict from the 

tktt^aih ti^dy tlevdi^ by Desca w « 
hkoaiiiijeioriw «f 


mate world into miorc tban t^ ' '.T yti , 
doms of plant and arnmal life. andl^l^ 
man difiers koto-othcr aminab oi^ n* 
notinkind.’ 

A, indtoted in the cteptets 
EvouTOONi Oawitt 
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developed hy natun! evblutioxsftry descent 
fsom orgaxitims. Buthedoesnotienofi^fy 
msider the hypothesis dF an evolutionary tran* 
sition from inorganic matter to living organ* 
kms^ Here* on the contrary, he seems to 
nize a difference in kind. “The most humble 
oiganism/* he writes, “is something much 
higher than the inorganic dust under our feet; 
and no one with an unbiased mind can study 
any living creature, however humble, without 
being struck with enthusiasm at its marvellous 
structure and properties,” He questions the no* 
tton that living organisms might have originated 
from inorganic matter by spontaneous genera* 
tion. “Science has not as yet proved the truth 
of this belief,” he says, “whatever the future 
may reveal.” 

Nevertheless, with the extension of Darwin’s 
* theory of the origin of species into a doctrine of 
cosmic evolution, what James calls ”the cvolu* 
donary afflatus” leads writers like Tyndall and 
Spencer to “talk as if mind grew out of body in 
a continuous way. ... So strong a postulate is 
continuity,” James writes, that the evolution* 
ists try to “leap over the breach” between in- 
organic matter and consciousness. 

“In a general theory of evolution,” he ex- 
plains, “the inorganic comes first, then the low- 
est formsofanimaland vegetable life, thenforms 
of life that possess mentality, and finally those 
like ourselves that possess it in a high degree. 
• . i We are dealing all the time with matter and 
its aggregations and separations; and although 
our treatment must perforce be hypothetical, 
this does not prevent it from being continuous. 
The point which as evolutionists we are bound 
to fast is that all the new forms of being 
that make their appearance are nothing more 
than results of the r^istribution eff the original 
and unchanging materials. The self-same atoms 
which, chaotically di^rsed, made^the nebula, 
now, jammed and temporarily caught in pecul- 
iar position, form our brains; and the *evolu- 
tsoQ* of the brains, if understood, would be sim- 
ply the account of how the atoms came to be so 
and jammed. In this story no new na- 
nsmt no fimtors not present at the beginning, 
are introduced at any later stage*” 

; Jamies is here presenting a theory which he 
iumsdf rejects. He recognizes the strength of 

in the theories of 


Spencer, TyndaB, and other evolutkmistt, but 
he thinks the evident “contrasts between livirg 
and inanimate perfonxiances” favor the division 
of nature into two realms. Yet he also seems to 
regard some degree of intelligence or mentaffity 
as an accompaniment of life. Hence his criterion 
of the difference in kind “between an intelU- 
gent and a mechanical performance”— namdy, 
purposivencss or “the pursuance of future ends 
and the choice of means”— also serves as the 
mark of distinction between the animate and 
the inanimate. 

It is worth remarking that this criterion is 
one of the tests Descartes proposes for differen- 
tiatii^ man from all the rest of namre, man 
abne having reason or thought. It is am worth 
noting that in associating different degrees of 
mentality or consciousness with life at ell levels 
of development, James himself affirm^ a con- 
tinuity in the realm of all living things. He 
therefore does not go as far in the direction of 
discontinuity as do those in the tradition of the 
great books who find an essential difference be- 
tween the inanimate and the living, between 
plant and animal, and between brute and hu- 
man life. 

The issues raised by these last two distinc- 
tions are further considered in the chapters on 
Animal, Man, and Mind. Here we are con- 
cerned only with the fact that those who find 
genuine differences in kind in the world of ani- 
mate things also tend to distinguish between 
the living and the non-living by reference to 
the most generic properties of corporeal life, 
that is, the powers or functions shared by plants, 
animals, and men. The question of origins does 
not seem to be relevant to the problem of dif- 
ferences. Aquinas, for example, does not seem 
to regard the hypothesis of the spontaneous 
generation of living organisms from putrefymg 
organic matter as inconsistent with his assertion 
that the vegetative functions of plants and ani- 
mals are not performed— in any dejgw— by in- 
animate bodies. 

When Aristotle says of natural bodies that 
“some have life in them, others not; and by life 
we mean self-nutrition and growth,” he is aware 
that the word “growth” occurs in the descrip" 
tion df a certain type of change in inanimate 
bodies. Other than living tfa^ increase in 
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$ia^ wwid m ^ivocal use of tbe wofd 
‘‘giowA,” hcasstgos tkree dUtwgt^ng char- 
acteristics to the quaatitattve change or iociease 
in living things: “(0 Any and every part of the 
growing magnitude is made bigger, (a) by the 
accession of something, and ( 3 ) in suc^ a way 
that thegrowing thing ispreserved and persists.” 

To exemplify thisdiffcrcncc, Galen compares 
the growth of an organism with the expansion 
of a dried bladder when children blow air into 
it. The expanding bladder seems to grow, but 
not as it did when it was a part of a living ani- 
mal and when the growth of the whole involved 
the growth of each part. “In these doings of the 
children,” Galen writes, “the more the interior 
cavity of the bladder increases in size, the thin- 
ner, necessarily, docs its substance become. But, 
if the children were able to bring nourishment 
to this thin part, then they would make the 
bladder big in the same way that Nature does. 
... To be distended in all directions belongs 
only to bodies whose growth is directed by 
Nature; for those which are distended by us 
undergo this distension in one direction but 
grow less in the others; it is impossible to find a 
body which will remain entire and not be torn 
through whilst we stretch it in the three dimen- 
sions. Thus Nature alone has the power to ex- 
pand a body in all directions $0 that it remains 
unnsptured and preserves completely its pre- 
vious form.” 

Modern biologists sometimes compare the 
growth of crystals in solution with living growth 
and reproduction. Or, making the point that 
“other systems in dynamic equilibrium show in 
essence all the properties of living things,” they 
say that “it is almost impossible to distinguish a 
candle fikme from a living oiganism.” Aristotle 
considers the latter comparison and rejects it. 
He observes that “the growth of fire goes on 
without limit so long as there is a supply of 
fuel”; but no amount of nutriment can increase 
the size of living things without limit. “There 
is a limit or ratio which determines their size 
and increase, and the limit and ratio are marks 
of the soul, but not of fire.” 

The fiame is a lively thing, but to say that it 
is alive, that it grows or dies, is in Aristotle's 
view a poetic metiq>hor, not a scientific statc- 
natat* “When I have plucked the rose,” Othello 
says, “X. cannot pve it vital growth again, it 


needs must wiriier.” But to the candle 
beside Desdemona's bed, he says: “If I iftieodh 
thee, thou flaming minister, I can again thqr 
former light restore.” The fiame b fit or 
tinguished by motions from without; but the 
birth and death, tht nourishing and growth of 
the living thing is self-movement. 

According to Aristotle and Aquinas 
movement is the essential mark of being alive. 
“All things are said to be alive, “Aquinas writes, 
“which determine themselves to movement or 
operation of any kind; whereas those things 
which cannot by their own nature do soi cannot 
be called living except by a similitude.” He fur^ 
thcr defines the meaning of self-movement by 
distinguishing between the transitm action of 
one inert body upon another and the mmunem 
activity of a living thing, whereby the agent 
itself is perfected. Growing, sensing, and under* 
standing are immanent actions because they are 
activities which affect the growing, sensing, or 
understanding thing. The result of such actions 
remains in the agent. In contrast, heating is a 
transitive action. In heating, one thing acts upon 
another, and the hot thing loses its own heat in 
the process. 

As vital operations differ thus from the ac- 
tions of inanimate bodies, so do vital powers 
differ from the capacities of inert matter, 
through which bodies can act upon or react to 
other bodies. The power of self-movement (of 
immanent activity) enables living things alone 
to change from a less perfect to a more perfect 
state of being, as measured by the thing's na*^ 
ture, rather than simply to change from con- 
trary to contrary, as a body changes when it 
moves locally from this place to that, or alters 
from hot to cold, or cold to hot. 

For the theologian, there is an additiondl as- 
pect to the problem of defining life. If the realm 
of corporeal substances is divided into inert and 
living bodies, what is to be said about incoiy 
poreal subsunces (f.s., the angels) and about 
God ? It is easier to think of the angels as nof 
being than to conceive them as not bting aSnei^ 
More than “infinite” or “omnipotent” ot “eteiy 
nal,” “the cvcr-living God” is die phrase whi^i 
in the language of religious worships expresm 
positively the divine nature. But Ae ftmida*'* 
mental activities which distinguirit lirihg 



fipQrJivil^ jb!Qc}i«s,<mch,«s imtiitton^ ;gfawih, 
ifp^uqckin) axe oasmi^Uy mpdreal in 
$ci»:.too,^it:saistiigand}^^ 
cqmn^a then» can apply to ma- 

^^1 aad spiritual bemgs? . 

A^juiaas answers by saying that ‘*since a thing 
is said to live in so far as it cerates of itself and 
not as mov(^ by another, the more perfectly 
this power is found in anything, the moie per- 
fect is the life of that thing/’ By this criterion, 
plants are less perfectly alive chan animals, in 
whom self-movement is found to a higher de- 
gree because of their sensitive faculties; and 
among animals, there are grades of life accord- 
ing to degrees of sensitivity, and according to 
the possession ci mobility, a power which cer- 
tain animals seem to lack. In both the higher 
apimalsand in man, there is purposive behavior^ 
man alone, through his intellect and will, 
canfreely determine his own ends and choose the 
means to them; hence these faculties j^ve human 
lifp an even greater degree of self-movement* 

But the action of the human intellect is not 
perfectly self-determined, for it depends in part 
upon external causes. Wherefore Aquinas con- 
cludes that life in the highest degree belongs 
properly to God— ‘‘that being whose act of un- 
derstanding is its very nature and which, in 
what it naturally possesses, is not determined 
by another.” He quotes Aristotle’s remark that 
the perfection of God’s life is proportionate to 
the perfection of the divine intellect, which is 
purely actual and eternally in act. And he goes 
on to remark that, in the sense in which under- 
staodi^ Is movement, and that which under- 
stands itself moves itself^ ‘‘Plato also taught that 
God mnvbs Himself.” 

Nourishment, growth, and reproduction are 
indispensable features of corporeal life precisely 
beqiuse .corporeal things are perishable. They 
naod ‘/rif^r^Uction to preserve the species,’’ 
Aquinas , Elites, ”and nourishment to preserve 
the higher powers of life^ 
jftS mfimt nnd understanding, are never 
things apart from the vegeta- 
,1pbis dpea^not Jioid, however, for 
which are by nature imperish^ 
Ii|e ^ essentiaUy immortal life 
V tq jhe lavages of time, qorpoital life 

betrays its mortaUty?— in its 
sleep, in the en&cUbmcnt of its pow- 


myan disease, decayitKtdb l^tlris 

the correlative ^ ^ those Who shtf]!^ di- 
vide the hving1hom;thenon<«Uvh^^^ Rotks may 
crumble intodusti, bodies may dhintegtate,and 
atoms explode--^but they do not die. Death k a 
change which only living matter undergoes.' 

The transition from life to death aoeentuates 
the mystery of life. The notion of spontaneous 
generation aside, life always seems to come from 
life. Whether by celldivision or by germination, 
the living thing that is generat^ comes from 
the living substance of another thing. But when 
a living thing dies, it crosses the gap between 
the living^ and the non-living. As tte organic 
matter of the corpse decomposes, notl Ing is left 
but the familiar inorganic elements and com- 
pounds. This seems to be a change mom radical 
than generation or birth. All the metabhysical 
problems of form and substance, bf mauer and 
the soul, of continuity and discontinuity in na- 
ture, which appear in the analysis of life, become 
more intense in the understanding of death. 


As APPEARS in the chapter on Immortality, 
the living are preoccupied with death, not pre- 
dominantly with analyzing it, but with facing 
and fearing it, struggling against or embiracing 
it. Death, as the great poems reveal, is the ob*- 
jeet of soliloquy in moments of greatest intro- 
spection or self-appraisal. To die well, Mon- 
taigne points out, requires greater moral stam- 
ina than to live well. For him the essence of the 
philosophical temper, as for others the mean- 
ing of heroism or martyrdom, consists in fac- 
ing death with an equanimity which reflects 
the highest qualities of a well^resolved life; 

Montaigne devotes a long essay to the sub- 
ject that “to philosophise is to l^m to die,” 
and begins it by quoting Cicero’s statement that 
”to study philosophy is nothing but to prepare 
one’s self to die.” Socrates then is the prototype 
of the philosopher, for in cemversatton with his 
friends in pnsbn while awaiting death, be tells 
them that “the tiue votary of phtlosc^hy ... is 
always jairsuii^ deathv and dying.” He tries to 
prove to them, by his actions as wellas by his 
words, that Vthe real philosopher has re^n to 
be of good cbeer when he is about to die^^ 

Not only death hm the desd ^xerdue a pro 
found effcctij^Km the living. Tbe histodani de- 
scribe (the various forms winch: the cerei^ 
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of death take in every society. Whether the 
rituals arc secular or sacred, they arc among the 
most significant customs of any culture, for they 
reveal the value placed upon life and the con- 
ception of life’s meaning and man’s destiny. No 
deeper differences exist among the great reli- 
gions than those which appear in the practices 
or sacraments in preparation for death and in 
the services for the dead. 

The moral, social, and religious aspects of 
death appear to be peculiarly human. Yet on 
the biological level, the same fundamental in- 
stincts and emotions seem to prevail in animals 
and men. The struggle to remain alive may be 
presumed to occur in plants. But it is not there 
as plainly discernible as in the specific patterns 
of behavior manifested by the animal instinct 
of self-preservation. Almost in proportion to 
the degree of vitality, the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation operates with a strength and pertinac- 
ity as vigorous as the love for life and arouses as 
an emotional corollary an equally devouring 
fear of death. 

The instinct of self-preservation is the life 
instinct. Directed toward the related ends of 
maintaining and increasing life are the repro- 
ductive impulses and the erotic instincts. But, 
according to Freud, there is in all living matter 
a more primitive instinct than these, and one 
which aims in the opposite direction. That is the 
death instinct — the impulse of the living to re- 
turn to lifelessness. 

“It would be contrary to the conservative 
nature of instinct,” Freud writes, “if the goal of 
life were a state never hitherto reached. It must 
rather be an ancient starting point, which the 
living being left long ago, and to which it harks 
back again. ... If we may assume as an experi- 
ence admitting of no exception that everything 
dies from causes within itself, and returns to the 
inorganic, we can only say ‘The goal of all life 
is death.* ” 

The death instinct, according to Freud, orig- 
inates with life itself. “At one time or another, 
by some operation of force which completely 
baffles conjecture, the properties of life were 
awakened in lifeless matter. . . . The tension 
then aroused in the previously inanimate mat- 
ter strove to attain an equilibrium; the first in- 
stinct was present, that to return tolifclcssness.** 
The death instinct acts against the tendency of 


the erotic instincts, “which are always trying to 
collect living substances together into ever kfg* 
er unities. . . . The cooperation and opposition 
of these two forces produce the phenomena of 
life to which death puts an end.” 

Freud’s hypothesis of the death instinct has 
a bearing on the impulse to commit suicide and 
on the question whether it is natural or perverse 
for men to choose this escape from the tensions 
and difficulties of life. The psychological prob- 
lem here, especially with regard to the uncon- 
scious forms of the suicidal impulse, is not the 
same as the moral problem. The question 
whether animals other than men ever commit 
suicide, like the question whether the killing of 
one animal by another can be called “murder,” 
indicates the difference between psychological 
description and moral judgment. 

For the moralist the condemnation of suicide 
seems to rest on the same grounds as the con- 
demnation of murder. With Kant, for example, 
it represents the same type of violation of the 
universal moral law. The categorical imperative 
requires us to act always as if the maxim of our 
individual action could be universalized as a 
rule for all men to follow. But, in the case of sui- 
cide as in the case of murder, the maxim of the 
action cannot be universalized without accom- 
plishing a result which no one intends. Further- 
more, suicide is not consistent with the idea of 
the human person as an end in itself. The man, 
says Kant, who destroys himself “in order to 
escape from painful circumstances uses a person 
merely as a means to maintain a tolerable con- 
dition up to the end of life.” 

Suicide is also condemned by the theologians 
as a contravention of the divine as well as of the 
natural law. Men are God’s handiwork and, 
therefore, as Locke puts it, “they arc His prop- 
erty . . . made to last during His, not one an- 
other’s, pleasure.” Under the natural law, a man 
is not at liberty to destroy himself, nor conse- 
quently is he at liberty to sell himself into slav- 
ery. Everyone “is bound to preserve himself 
and not quit his station willfully.” If, further- 
more, there is an after-life of rewards and pun- 
ishments, suicide is no escape. “Death so 
snatched,” Adam tells Eve in Paradise LoUt 
“will not exempt us from the pain we are by 
doom to pay.” 





vm 

There ts similar reasooiiig in pagan antiquity. 
Suicide is an act of violence and, says Plotinus, 
*'if there be a period allotted to all by £ate/to 
anticipate the hour could not be a happy act. 
... If everyone is to hold in the other world a 
standing determined by the state in which he 
quitted this, there must be no withdrawal as 
long as there is any hope of progress.’* A Chris- 
tian would add that to relinquish hope as long 
as life persists is the sin of despair. 


But the pagan tradition abo spnfldts vritk an 
opposite voice. For the Stoics, suicide does not 
seem tobeas reprehemibkas murder. To those 
who complain of life’s pains and the fetters of 
the body, Epictetus says, *^Thc door is open.” 
In a doctrine in which all things that affect 
only the body are indifferent to the soul’s well- 
being, death too is indifferent. ‘'Death is the 
harbor for all; this is the place of refuge; as soon 
as you choose, you may be out of the house.” 
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574«-c: BK XII, CH 7 [i072'>i4-29] 602d-603a; 
BK xin, CH 2 (io7;^o-23] 608c / Soul, bk i 
68ia-64id passim; bk ii, ch 1-4 642a-647b; 
BK in, CH 12-13 667a-668d / Youth, Life, and 
Breaking, ch 1-4 714a-716b; ch 14 720d-721a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [640** 
30-641*33] 163c-164b / Generation of Animals, 
BK i, CH 19 [72^15-29] 266d-267a; bk ii, ch i 
[73l**^^33l 37aa-b; [734**^o^35*9J 275b-d; 
CH 3 [73:^18-341 278a-b; ch 5 [74i*6-3il 
282afb; bk m, ch 11 [762*i8-'*22] 303b-d 

10 Galen: Natmal Faettbies, bk i, ch i 167a-b; 
BK n, CK3* l«Sa-b 

12 Lucreth^: Nature of Things, bk ii [865- 
1022] 26a-28a; bk 111 [94-’4i6] 31 b- 35 c; bk v 
{783^5] 71 b*d 


17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr i la- 6 b passim / 
Second Ennead, tr hi, ch 12-13 46c-47b / 
Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 3, 108b; tr vin, 
CH 8, 133a'b / Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 8 , 
146c-d; ch 9 , 147b-c; ch 19 151d-152b; ch 23 , 
153d; TR IV, CH 29 173b-174b; tr v, ch 7 , 
188b'C; TR VII, CH 2-5 192a-194a; CB 14 
200 b-c / Fifth Ennead, tr i, ch 2 , 208c-209a 
/ Sixth Ennead, tr iv, ch 1 297b-d; ch 
4-6 299a-300b; ch z6, 305a; tr v, ch 12 
310b-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xii, ch 25 358b' 
359a; bk xiii, ch 2 360b'361a; bk xxii, ch 
24 , 609c-610a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1 , ch 8 
626c-627a 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theohgica, part i, q 3 , a i, 
ANs 14b-15b; Q 4 , a 2 , rep 3 21b-22b; Q 10 , 
A I, REP 2 40d-41d; Q 18 104b-108c; Q 27 , a 2 , 
ANS 154c-155b; Q 51 , a i, rep 3 275b-276b; 
A 3 277a-278c; q 69 , a a 361c-362c; q 70 , 
A 3 , ANS and REP 2-5 365b-367a; qq 71^2 
367a-369d; qq 75-76 378a-399b passim; 
Q 97 , A 3 , ANS 51te-d; QQ 118-119 600a-608d 
passim 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologita, past mi, q 56 , 
A r, REP I 30a-c: part ii-n, q aj, as, rep a 
483d-484d; part in, q a, a 5 715R'716b; q 5 , 
a 3 737d-739a 
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THE GREAT lEffiAS 2 to 


1 . The nature and came ef ^e: the soul as the 
principle of life in organic bodies,) 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy , purgatory, xviii 
[49“54l 80b-c; xxv [19-108] 91c-92c; para- 
dise, II [127-148] 109a'b; vii [121-148] 116b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ intro, 47a-b; part i, 
65a; part hi, 173d; 176d; part iv, 2Sla 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and PantagrueU bk hi, 
138a'b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Hearty 285d'286a; 
296a-d / Circulation of the Blood, 316a-318b; 
325d'326d / On Animal Generation, 384d' 
390b passim; 431b-434a esp 433c-d; 488d- 
496d 

31 Descartes: Oljections and Replies, 156a-d; 
207a; 226b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 
XXVII, SECT 3-5 219d'220c passim; bk hi, 
CH X, SECT 22 , 297d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 191b-192b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 555a-558b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 47 
24a-b; additions, 28 121b; 161 143a'b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part h [6819-7004] 167a- 
171b; [7851-78641 191b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 27b-28a; 344b-345a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 145b-c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xii, 561b-d; bk 
XIV, 608a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 140a 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 652d; 
6S4C'656d csp 655c'656a; 659d-660b / Ego 
and Id, 708d-709a / New Introductory Lectures, 
851c 

2. Continuity or discontinuity between living 
and non-living things: comparison of 
vital powers and activities with the po- 
tentialities and motions of inert bodies 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 5 [213*4-9] 
292c; BK V, CH 3 [227*10-17] 307d-308a; bk 
vii, ch 2 [244^1-245*12] 328b-d; bk vhi, ch i 
[25d'*ii-i4] 334a; ch 4 338d-340d; ch 6 
[259*20-^31] 345a-d / Heavens, bk ii, ch 2 
[284'*30-285*i] 376c / Meteorology, bk iv, ch 
1-3 482b,d-486a / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 4 
[ioi4**i 7-26] 534d-535a; bk vii, ch 16 [1040^*5- 
16] 564c / Soul, BK I, ch 5 [411*7^-23] 641a-b; 
bk h, ch 1 642a-643a; ch 4 645b-647b; ch 12 
656a-d / Longevity, ch 2-3 710b-711b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vhi, ch i 
[588*»4- io ) 114d-115a / Parts of Animals, 
BK IV, CH 5 [681*12-15] 211d / Motion of Ani- 
mals, CH I [698*15-21] 233b; ch 4 [700*5-27] 
235b-c; ch 6 235d-236b; ch 7 {7oi'>i]-ch 8 
[702’>i2] 236d'238a / Generation of Animals, 
bk I, CH 23 [73i*30-*»8] 271c-d; bk ii, ch 4 
[740^13-18] 281a; bk hi, ch i i [76i'*25-76^i5l 
302d-304d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 7 170C' 
171a; bk ii, ch 3 , 186 c-d 


12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [215-264] 
3d-4b; bk ii [865-930] 26a-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ix, sect 9 292b'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
I, ANS 14b'15b; q 18, a 1 104c-105c; a 4 107d- 
108c; Q 27, A 2, ANs and rep i 154c-155b; q 
51, A 3 277a-278c; q 69, a 2, rep i 361c-362c; 
Q 70, A 3 365b-367a; Q 78, a i, ans and rep 3 
407b'409a; a 3, ans 410a-411d; Q 118, a i, 
ANS 600a-601c; part i-ii, q 17, a 9, rep 2 
692d-693d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro, 47a-b 

27 Shakespeare: Othello, act v, sc ii [7-15] 
239a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk hi, 67b-d 

28 Harvey : On Animal Generation, 384a-b; 457a 

30 Novum Organum, bk ii, Apd 27, 157b- 
158a; aph 40, 171a-d; aph 48 179(itl88b 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part v, 59a-d 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 75 185b'186a / Great Experi- 
ment, 382b'383a / Weight of Air, 42^ 

35 Locke: Understanding, bk ii, ipH xxvi, 

sect 2 , 217c; ch xxvii, sect 3-5 2^d-220c 
passim; bk iii, ch vi, sect 12 271d-272b; bk 
IV, ch hi, sect 25 321a'b; ch xvi, sect 12 , 
370c-371a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d-338a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 555a-558b; 578d-582c esp 
579d-580a, 582b-c; 602b,d [fn i] 

43 Federalist: number 37, 119c 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 836d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 341c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk x, 449b-c 

53 ]mav.s\ Psychology, 4a'6b; 68a-71b passim, csp 
68a-b; 85a'b; 95b-96a 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 429c-d / Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, 651d-652d; 661b-c / New 
Introductory Lectures, 849d; 851c 

3. The modes or grades of corporeal life: the 
classification and order of the various 
vital powers or functions 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:11-12,20-31 / 
Psalms, 8 csp 8:4-8— (D) Psalms, 8 csp 8:5-9 
/ Ecclesiastes, 3:18-22 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124C'128d passim / Symposi 
um, 165c-166b / Republic, bk iv, 350c-353d / 
Timaeus, 466a-c; 469d'470a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk ii, ch 8 [i 99*20-^*13] 

276c'd / Heavens, bk ii, ch 12 383b-384c / 
Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 5 417b' 
420b / Meteorology, bk iv, ch 2 [379^10-25] 
483d-484a / Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980*22- 
**27] 499a-b; bk ix, ch 2 571e-S72a; ch 5 
573a-c / Soul 631a'668d esp bk 1, ch 5 [410^ 
16-411*2] 640d-641a, bk ii, ch 2-3 643a' 
645b, bk hi, ch 12-13 667a-668d / Sense 
and the Sensible 673a-689a,c / Memory end 
Reminiscence 690a-695d / 696a-701d / 

Youth, Life, and Breathing 714a-726d 

9 Aristot1-e: History of Animals, bk vhi, ch i 
114b,d-115b / Parts of Animals^ bk U c* * 
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[64 i'» 5 -io] 164b-c; bk ii, ch io [ 655»»28-656* 

14] 181d-182b; bk iv, ch 5 [681*12-15] 211d; 

CH IO [686^23-687*1] 218b-c / Motion ofAnu 
mals^ CH 6-11 235d-239d esp ch io 238c'239a 
/ Gait of Animals, ch 4 244a-24Sa / Genera- 
tion of Animals, bk i, ch 23 [73i*24-'‘8] 
271c-d; BK n, ch 3 [736*25-'>29] 276d-277c; 

CH 4 [74o'>25l-CH 5 [741*31] 281 d- 282 b; bk m, 

CH 7 [757'*M-3o1 298c-d; ch ii [76i*i2-'>23l 
302b'd / Ethics, bk i, cii 7 [io97*»33~io98*7l 
343b; CH 13 [1102*33-1103*3] 347d-348c / 
Politics, BK vii, CH 13 [1332*39-^8] 537a“b 
10 Galen: Natural Faculties 167a'215d csp bk 

I, CH I 167 a'b, CH 5-8 169 b- 171 a 

12 Lvcrztivs: Nature of Things, bk hi [ 258 - 322 ] 
33b-34b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 6, llla-c; bk 

II, CH 8, 146a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 16 262 d- 
263 a, c; bk v, sect 16 271 c-d; bk viii, sect 7 
286 a; bk ix, sect 9 292 b-d 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 854b-856a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr i, ch 1-7 la-4a 
passim; ch ii Sb-c; tr iv, ch 3 , 13d / Fourth 
Ennead, tr hi, ch 19 151d'152b; ch 23 153d- 
154b; tr IV, CH 28 172a'173b; tr vii, ch 14 
200b-c; TR IX, CH 3 206a-b / Fifth Ennead, 
TR II, CH 2 215a-c 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk vii, ch 23, 
256b-c; ch 29 261a'b; bk xix, ch 13, 519a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 8 626c-627a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
I, REP 2 14b-15b; Q 18, aa 1-3 104c-107c; q 
27, A 2 , ANS 154c-155b; Q 45 , a 5 , rep i 245c- 
247a; Q 51 , a 3 277a-278c; q 69, a 2 361c- 
362c; Q 70, A 3 365b'367a; qq 71-72 367a' 
369d; Q 75 , A 1, ANS 378b-379c; a 6, rep i 
383c-384c; Q 76, a 5 , rep 3-4 394c-396a; qq 
77-83 399b-440b; Q 98 516d-519a; qq 118- iiq 
600a-608d; part i-ii, q 17, aa 8-9 692a-693d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-h, q i io» 
A 4, rep 3 350d-351d; part hi, q 7, a 9, ans 
75ld-752c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
[37-84] 91d-92b; PARADISE, VII [121-148} 

il6b-c , 

24 Rabei>ais: GargatUua and Pantagnicl, bk hi, 
137b-c; 138a-139b; 192d 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generatton, 369d-370b; 
384d'390b passim; 397b-398c; 441a-443b; 
444c-445c; 447a-b; 456b-458a esp 457a-d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 30 
lS9c-d; APH 48, 186d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 56a-b; Ma- 
60c / Objections and Replies, lS6a-d: 207a; 
244 bHC 

31 Spinoza: Bhies, part m, prop 57, 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [469-490] “ 5 b- 
186a; bk VII [ 307-338] 223b-224b; [387-550] 


225b-229a 

38 Pascal: Ptnsdes, 75 


185b-186a; 339^344 


233a*b 


3S Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch ix, 
SECT 11-15 140b-14la; ch xxvii, sect 4-6 
220a-d; bk hi, ch vi, sect 12 271d>272b; bk 
IV, CH xvi, SECT 12 , 370c-371a 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d-338a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 199c-200c / Judgement^ 
578d'580a; 583b-c; 602b, d [fn i] 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 836d 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 3a-b; 47c-49c; 
60b-61d; 64a-d; 71a-d; 241b-c / Descent of 
Man, 331b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 4a- 7a; 68 b- 73b csp 68 b, 
71a; 95b; 699a 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 401a'd / Instincts, 415b 
/ Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 647a-648a; 
648b-c; 651d-654b; 654d-657d esp 656a, 
657b-c; 659d-661c / Ego and Id, 708d-709b; 
711c-712a / New Introductory Lectures, 851a-c 

3^* Continuity or discontinuity between plants 
and animals: comparison of plant and 
animal nutrition, respiration, growth, 
and reproduction 

7 Plato: Republic, bk viii, 403b-d / Timaeus, 
469d-470a 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, ch io [ 148 * 23 - 38 ] 
202b'C / Physics, bk h, ch 8 [i 99 * 20 -'>i 3 J 
276c-d / Heavens, bk ii, ch 12 [ 292 '*i-ii] 384a 
/ Soul, BK i, ch 5 [ 4 1 0 ^ 1 6 - 4 1 i^a] 640d-641a; 
BK II, CH 2 [ 413 * 20 -^ 4 ] 643b-c; ch 4 [ 4 i 5 '* 28 - 
416 * 5 ] 646a'b / Sleep, ch i 696a-697c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk iv, ch 6 
[ 531 ^ 8 - 9 ] 58b; BK v, ch i [ 539 * 15 - 26 ] 65b'd; 
ch ii [ 543 '* 23 - 3 i 1 70c; bk viii, ch i [ 588 '» 4 - 
589 * 2 ] 114d-115b / Parts of Animals, bk ii, 
CH 3 [ 650 * 1 - 37 ] 174c-175a; ch io [ 655 '> 27 - 
656 * 8 ] 181d l82a; bk iv, cii 4 [ 677 '» 36 - 678 *i 5 ] 
2b7d-208a; ch 5 [ 68 i*io-'» 9 ] 211 c- 212 b; ch 6 
[ 682 »> 26 - 28 ] 213d; ch io [ 686 ^ 23 - 687 * 1 ] 218b-c 
/ Gait of Animals, ch 4 [ 705 * 26 -'» 9 ] 244a-b / 
Generation of Animals, bk i, ch i [ 7 i 5 '*i 7 - 
716 * 2 ] 255d-256a; ch 23 271b-d; bk ii, ch 
I [ 732 * 12 - 24 ] 272c; [ 735 * 13 - 26 ] 275d-276a; 
CH 3 [ 736 * 24 -'> 14 ] 276d-277b; ch 4 [74<^'‘24]- 
CH 5 [ 741 * 32 ] 281b-282b; bk hi, ch 2 [ 752 * 
10 - 23 I 293a-b; cn 5 l755''6-i3] 296c-d; ch 7 
[ 757 t»i 4 - 3 ol 298c-d; ch ii 302b-304d; bk v, 
CH I [ 778 ^* 30 - 779 * 4 ] 321a-b / Ethics, bk i, 
CH 13 [ 1102 * 34 -^ 4 ] 347d / Politics, bk i, ch 2 
[ 1252 * 26 - 31 ] 445c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch i 167a-b 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 [ 700 - 710 ] 

23d'24a; bk v [ 783 - 820 ] 71b-d 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk n, ch 8, 146a-b 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 18 , a 

1, ANS and rep 2 104c-105c; a 2 , rep i 105c- 
106b; A 3 , ANS and rep 3 106b-107c; q 69 , a 

2 , REP I 361c-362c; Q 72 , a i, rep 1,5 368b- 

369d; Q 118 , a i csp rep 2 600a-601c; Q 119 
604c-608d , ^ , 

24 Rabelais: GargaaUta and Pantagrtu:!^ bk ui, 
143a444c 
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( 3 . Tie modes or grades rf corporeal the 
, ckuspficaSion and order rf the parhm vhal 
powers or functions, ^a. Continuity or dis~ 
continuity between plants and animals: 
comparison plant and animal nutrition, 
respiration, growth, and reproduction) 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Hearty 278b; 299b-^ / 
Circulation of the Bloody 327d'328a / On Ani- 
mal Generation^ 368a-b; 369d-370b; 372b; 
384c<d; 397c<398c; 428c'429a; 442b c; 449a-b; 
457c-d; 461b-d; 468b-469b; 471b-c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ bk ii, aph 27, 
ISSa-^b 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk ii* gh ix, 
SECT ii>i5 140b-141a passim; bk ixi, ch vi, 
SECT X2 271d'272b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 579d>S80a; 582b-c 

43 Federalist: number 37, 119c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part ii, 
57b-c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 47c-49c passim, 
esp 49a'C; 115b; 241b^ / Descent of Man, 
372b< 

53 James: Psychology, 8a • 

33. The grades of animal life: types and degrees 
of mobility and sensitivity; analogies of 
structure and function 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:20-25 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 14 
[98*20-23] 134a / Soul, BK II, CH 2 [413^4-10] 
643c; [4i4*i-*3] 644a; bk hi, ch ii [ 433^31- 
434*9] 666d; ch 12-13 667a-668d / Sense and 
the Sensible, ch x [436 **i 2-437 *i 7] 673c-674a; 
CH 5 [443'*! 7-445*4] 681C'682d / Youth, Life, 
and Breathing 714a<726d passim 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals 7a'158d esp bk 
X« ch 1-6 7a'13a, bk ii, ch i 19b,d'23d, bk iv, 
CH 8 59d-62a, bk v, ch i 65a'66a, bk viii, ch i 
114b,d-115b / Parts of Animals 161a'229d 
passim, esp bk i, ch 4 167d>168c, ch 5 [645^1- 
646*5] 169b'd / Gait of Animals 243a'2528LC 
/ Generation of Animals 255a-331a,c esp bk i, 
CH Z-19 255a'268a, bk 11, ch i 272a-276a, bk 
111 290a'304d, bk iv, ch 4-6 311C'317d, bk v 
320a''331a,c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk in, ch 2 199d- 
200a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ni, sect 16 262d- 
263a, c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part 1, q 18, a 
2, REP 1 105c406b; a 3, ans 106b-107c; q 50, 
A 4, REP I 273b'274b; qq 71-72 367a'369d; 
Q A 5, REP 3 394C'»396a; Q 78, a i, ans and 
REP 4 407b-409a 

28 Harvey: Motion of da Heart, 274b-d; 277b- 
278d; 280C'283a; 299b-302c / On Animal 
Generation, 336b'd; 338a-496d esp 449a''454c, 
463d-464a, 470c>472c 

8 D.fiAooM: Novum Orgamm, bk n, aph 27, 158a; 
APH 30 159c-d 


35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ti, cb ix 
SECT 11-15 140b-141a; bk in, ch vi, sect 12 
27ld-272b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix, div 
82 487b-c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 578d*580a esp 579b-c; 
602b, d [fn 1] 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 273a-274a; 279a-b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 75b'78c; 82d-94c; 
112b>113c; 207a'229a,c esp 228c'229a,c; 238b' 
239a / Descent of Man, 255a-265d; 271a'275c; 
278C'284b; 300a-b; 331a-341d esp 332a'C, 
337a-341d; 348b-c; 402b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 13a-14b; 19b'42b passim, 
esp 40a, 41b; 51a>52a; 705b-706b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Prmcipk, 651d- 

654|i>esp 653b, 654a / Civilizationiand Its Dis- 
contents, 768d-769a I 

4. The biological economy: the envitonment of 
the organism; the interdependence of 
plants and animals \ 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:11-13,20-^1 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 63b-c; 64b-c; bk 
III, 112d-113b 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 377c-d / Timaeus, 
469d-470a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk ii, ch 2 [194^13] 271a 
/ Meteorology, bk iv, ch i 482b,d-483c / 
Longevity 710a'713a,c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[487*I4-'>5] 8a'b; bk v, ch ix l543'**9-30 
70b-c; ch 22 [553*^20-23] 80c; ch 31 [557*4- 
32] 83d'84a; bk vi, ch 17 [57o'»29-57i*2l 
96d; BK VIII, CH 2-29 115c'132d esp ca 2-13 
115C'125b, CH 18-20 127b'129b, ch 28-20 
131c<132d; bk ix, ch i [6o8*^i9]-ch 2 [610* 
19] 134a'136b; ch 31 I6i8*»9-i3] 144a>b; ch 
32 [619*27-31] 144d'145a; ch 37 [622*8-15] 
147c / Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 8 (684*1-14] 
215b; ch 12 [693*10-24] 225a / Gait of 
Animals, ch 15 [7I3*3]-ch 18 [7i4'*8] 250d- 
252a / Generation of Animals, bk ui, ch 10 
(76o^ 7-*»28] 301b-d 

10 Hippocrates: Airs, Waters, Places 9a-19a,c 
esp par 1-2 9a-c 

10 Galen; Natural Faculties, bk ii, ca 8-9 191b- 
199a, c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 111 [784-^87] 
40b; bk V [837-877] 72a-c; [925-1010] 73b-74b 

17 Plotinus: FoutA Ennead, tr xv, ch 32, 175d- 
176a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part x, q 69, a 
2 361c-362c; qq 71-72 367a-369d; Q tiS, a i» 
REP 3 600a-601e 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, fhlst day, 
160c-d; SECOND day, 187d-188c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 4S3c 
! 33 Pascals Equilibrium of Liquids, 401a-403a / 
Weight of Ak, 41Sa-b 

36 Sterns: Tristram Shandy, 224a-b; 295b 
296b 
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38 Roussbao: PMofl Eeotn^, 868d468t / 

104« SodiJ Contfoa, ait m; A19c^ 
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813 James: Ps^hohgy, 431b-433a; 714a'715b 
54 Freud: origin and development of Psycho- 
Analysis, l5a'16c / Sexual Enlightenment of 
' CMdren, 119d'i20b / General Introduction, 
S72d-576a twasim, esp 573a-b, 574a-c; S79b- 
’ 586d / hmbitions, Sfmptdms, and Anxiety, 

^ 746e-d / (SaUimtion and Its Discontents, 770b 


7. The cadsea and occunrefice of dea&t the 
transition from life to death 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk xi [215-224] 245b; bk 
xvn [290-327] 280a-c 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 223c-d; 225b; 246c / Corgias, 
292d / Republk, bk x, 434c-436a / Timaeus, 
471d-472a 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk hi, ch 13 [435^4-19] 668c 
/ Youth, Life, and Breathing, ch 4-27 715d- 
726d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch 4 
[489*20-22] lOb'C; bk V, ch 20 [553*12- 
16] 79d'80a; bk vii, ch 12 [588*7-9] 114c / 
Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 7 [653*1-7] 1786- 
179a; bk hi, ch 4 t667*32-'‘i4] 195C'd / Gen- 
eration of Animals, bk ii, ch 5 [74 1*^15-24] 

282d* f 

10 Hippocrates: Prognostics, par 2^ 19b'20b; 

par 9 21b-c / Regimen in Acute Meases, ap- 
pendix, par 9 38b'C / Aphorisms, sect ii, par 
44 133c; sect vi, par 18 140d \ 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk' iii [417- 
829] 35c'40c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 5 264b; 
bk VI, sect 28 276c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr vi, ch 6 , 24a; tr 
IX 34b'd 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xhi, ch 9-11 
363C'365c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 119, 
A I, rep 4 604c-607b 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 72, 
A 5, ans 115a'116b; q 85, a 6 182d-184a; q 88, 
A I, ANS 193a'194b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, I56d'157b; 176C'180b; 
530a'C 

26 Shakespeare: Henry V, act h, sc hi [1-28] 
541a'b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 276d'278a; 
296a'd / On Animal Generation, 407a'b; 
433a-c; 493a'b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 52d-53a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 127C'd 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 4 425b-d; 

prop 39 436b'437a 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 368d'369a / 
Social Contract, b^ hi, 419C'd 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 306d'307a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicf(f SSla-b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 326b-327a; 383d- 
384c 

50 Marx: Capital, 122c-124a; 194b-195b; 228d- 
229b; 318a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 44b'45b; bk 
IV, 180d-183c; bk x, 406C'410c; bk xi, 499c- 
500c; BK XH, 558a'562d; bk xv, 624d-625b; 
epilogue 1 , 650d-6Sla 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamuzoti^ »k vi, 
149c'150d; bk vi-vii, I70c-177b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Princ^^ 652b- 
653a; 654c^657d ! and U, 708d-709a; 
711d'7i2a 
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a. CQfiom of the Mvtiig with life tad death 

Hie love of life: the instinct of self^pxesenra- 
tioo; the life instinct 

Old Testament; Genesis, 3 : 22-24 / Job, 2:4 / 
Psalms, 21 : 4 ; 34 : 12 - 14 ; 49 : 6 - 12 ; 91 : 76 — (D) 
Psalms, 20 : 5 ; 33'*3-i5; 487-*3; 
clessaioes, 9 : 4-6 

New Testament: Matthew, 19 : 16-30 / 

10:17-31 / Luhe , 10:25-37 /7oA«, 12:25; 15:13 
/ / Timothy, 6:17-19 / / PiP/ffr, 3:10-11 

5 Euripides: Hijfpolytus [189-197] 226 C'd / 
Alcestis 237 a- 247 a,c csp [629-746] 242 C' 243 c 
/ Iphi^ia at Aults [1211-1252] 436 a-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 140 d- 141 a; bk 
VI, 191 a^b; BK vn, 224 d- 225 a; bk ix, 296 c- 
297 a 

6 Thucydides; Peloponnesian War, bk vii, 


48 Melville: Mo^ Dfet,.l44a; 344b-8^- 

49 Darwin: Descend of Man, 3lla>b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xtt, IS^d-ldOa; 
BK VI. 262 d- 263 a; bk x, 43 <^ 440 a; 457 a-c; 
461 d' 464 a; bk xi, 527 a>b; bk x«, S 49 e'S 5 lc; 
558 a-S 62 d; epilogue 1, eeSa-'d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamasew, BK v, 
118b'119a; bk vi, 149C'150d 

53 James: Psychology, 92 a>b; 198 b; 208 a« 209 b; 
700b; 709b 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 399b / Instmcts, 414d-415b 
/ General Introduction, 591d’592c; 607d'608a; 
615b-616b; 623b'C / Beyond the Pleasure Prm* 
cipk, 651d-662b esp 653a-d. 657c-659a. 659d- 
661c; 663c / Ego and Id, 708d'712a passim, 
csp 708d-709b, 71lc; 717c / Cmlizatton and 
Its Discontents, 790a-b; 791a-d / New Introduc- 
tory Lectures, 846b-c; 851c-d 


559bd 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ix, ch 9 [1170*1 3-'*8] 
423d-424b; bk x, ch 4 [1175*10-22] 429c / 
Rhetoric, bk 11, ch 13 [i389**3^-35l 637b 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi 30a- 
44 a, c passim 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect ii 258a-b 
15 Tacitus: Histories, bk v, 301d 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk iv, par ii 21d- 
22 a; bk viii, par 18 57d-58a; par 25 60a / 
City of God, bk xix, ch 4 , 513a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 75, a 
6 , ANS 383c-384c 

22 Chaucer: Nun*s Priest's Tale [ 15 , 282 - 287 ] 
457b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 86 c; 90a; part ii, 
llSd; 142b-c; 155b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 31d-32c; 184a; 267b-c; 
339a-d; 511d-512a 

26 Shakespeare : 1 st Henry IV, act v, sc iv 
[ 111-132] 46Sc 

27 Shakespeare; Othello, act i, sc hi [306- 
369] 212b-d / King Lear, act v, sc hi [184- 

1861 281 b . . ^ 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 51b-c; 72c- 

73ia 

31 Spwoia: Ethks , part iv, prop i8, schoi^ 
prop 25 429a-431a 

33 Pascal; PensSes, 156-157 201 b- 202 a 

35 Lockb: Cml Government, ch ii, sect 6-8 26l>- 
27a; ch in, sect 16-18 28d-29b 

36 Swift: GuUwer, part 1 x 1 , 124a-129a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 238a-239b; 459a- 


460a 

37 Fielding; Tom Jones, 2 S 0 b-d 

38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Laws, bk 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 330d-331b; 337c, 


342d-843a; 343c , . 

42 Kant: Fund. Frm. MetaphystcofMoraU, 258b 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 127 
45b-c; additions, 81 128d429a 

47 Goethe: Pamt, part i [ 602 - 807 ] iehjio, 
{1544-1626] 37b^; PART n [8909-9126] 
216 b^ 231 b- ^ 


83 . The desire for death: the death instinct; the 
problem of suicide 


Old Testament: I Samuel, 31:4-6— (D) 1 Kings, 
31 :4-6 / II Samuel, 17:23— (D) II Kings, 17:23 
/ / Chronicles, 10:1-6— (/>) 1 Paralipomenbn, 
io:r-6//o3, 3 esp 3:13-22; 6:8-13; 7:13-16,21; 
10:1,18-22; 14:13-14; 16:22-17:1; 17:13-16— 
(D) Job, 3 esp 3^13-22; 6:8-13; 7:13-16,21; 
10:1.18-22; 14:13-14; 16:23-17:1; 17:13-16 / 
Proverbs, 8:36; 11 :i9; 21 :6 / Ecclesiastes, 4:2-3; 
6:3-5; 7:1-4— (D) Ecclesiastes, 4:2-3; 6:3-5; 
7:2-5 / Isaiah, 28:14-18— (Z>) Isaias, 28:14-18 
/ Jeremiah, 8:3; 20:14-18— (£)) Jeremias, 8:3; 
20:14-18 / Jonah, 4— (Z>) Jonas, 4 
Apocrypha: Tobit, 4:2— (jD) OT, Tobias, 4:1 / 
Wisdom of Solomon, 1:12-16; 2:23-24— (D) 
OT, Boo\ of Wisdom, 1:12-16; 2:23-25 / 
Ecclesiasticus, 23:14; 30:17; 41:2-3— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasttcus, 23:18-19; 30:17; 41:3-5 
New Testament: John, 11:16 / Acts, 20*.24 / 
Philippians, 1:20-24 / Revelation, 9:6-(D) 
Apocalypse, 9:6 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the Ktng [1297-1415] 
lllbdl 2 b / Oedipus at Colonus [1211-1248] 
125 b'C / Antigone [1261-1353] 14 ld-l 42 d / 
Aiax [^94-865] 146 C- 150 C / Electra [804-822] 
162 C'd / Trachiniae [871-1278] 177 d* 181 a,e / 


Philoctetes [ 779 “ 8 o 9 l 189a-b ^ 

5 Euripides: Rhesus [ 756 - 761 ] 209d / 

Women [ 622 - 683 ] 275b.d / Helen [ 252 - 305 ] 
300c>d / Hecuba [ 218 - 582 ] 3S4d-357d / 
Heracles Mad [ 1088 - 1393 ] 374b-377b ^ 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1, 

bk II, 62d-63a; bk v, 160c-d; bk vl, 

BK vii, 224d-225a; 245d; bk ix, 303c-304a 
v p, Phaedo. 222 a- 22 Sc / Laws, bk ix, 


OMiSwixb: Ethks, br v. <a « 

386b'c; bk ix, ch 4 [ii66**n-i3] 419d 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Tidn ^, bk hi 151*^31 

12 Epictetus: Discourses^ bk 1, ch 9 1^4c^6b» 
cK24l29a-d 
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(S. The e&ncem^the living wiA life and death, 
8h, The desire for death: the death mstincti 
the problem of suicide,) 

12 Aurelius: Meditations^ bk v, sect 29 272 d« 
273a; bk viii, sect 47 289b'C; bk ix, sect 3 
291 d' 292 a; bk x, sect 8 297 d> 298 a 

13 Virgil: Aendd^ bk ii [634-704] 142 a' 144 a; 
BK IV [450-705] 179 b' 186 b; bk xii [593-613] 
370 a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus^ 47a-c / Themistocles^ 
lOlc-d / Cato the Younger^ 646a-647c / 
CleomeneSf 668 b-d / Marcus Brutus^ 814d> 
815c; 818d>819a; 823b>824a,c / Otho, 875b' 
876c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk vi, 92c-d / Histories, 
BK II, 227a'228a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ix 34 b'd / Third 
Ennead, tr ii, ch 8, 87 b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk viii, par 18 57 d' 
58 a; par 25 60 a / City of God, bk i, ch 
140 a' 146 a; bk xiii, ch 4 361 d' 362 a; bk xix, 
CH 4 511 a' 513 c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xi [40-45J 
15 c; xiii 17 d> 19 c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk iv, stanza 
72-74 98 a / Pardoner's Tale [12,645-672] 378 b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 69 d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 99 b' 100 a; 167 a' 173 d; 
294 b' 297 b; 340 d' 342 a; 358 b' 362 a; 511 d' 512 a 

26 Shakespeare: 1 st Henry VI, act ii, sc v [i- 
16] 12 d' 13 a; [107-114] 13 d' 14 a / Richard II, 
ACT V, sc V [1-41] 349 d' 350 a / Julius Caesar, 
act I, SC III [89-102] 573 c 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc ii [i 29-1 59] 
32 d' 33 a; act ii, sc 11 [21 1-222] 42 d; act hi, 
sc I [56-89] 47 c-d; act v, sc i [1-36] 64 C'd; 
[241-273I ^d' 67 b / Othello, act i, sc hi 
[ 306-369] 212b'd / King Lear, act iv, sc vi 
[1-79] 273 b' 274 b / Antony and Cleopatra, 
ACT IV, sc XV [63-91] 344 C' 345 a; act v, sc ii 
[207-316] 348 d' 350 a / Cymbeline, act hi, 
sc IV [73-101] 467 c-d / Sonnets, lxvi 596 b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 18, schol 
429a'd; prop 20, schol 430 a'b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk x [966-1028] 295 b' 
296 b / Samson Agonistes [508-520] 350 b' 351 a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 156-157 201b'202a 

3$ Locke: Cwil Government, ch 11, sect 6 26b'c; 
ch XIV, SECT 168 64b'C 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 127a'128a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 85a'd; 173d'176d esp 
175c-d, 176C'd; 182d'184a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xiv, 107a'b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 342d'343a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fell, 95C'96a 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 258b; 
269a; 272b'C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 214b'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part 1 , par 70 
31a; ADMTioNs, 45 123c-d / Philosophy of 
History, part 1 , 224d'225a; 228b 


47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [602-807] WMla; 
[1544-1626] 37b'39a 

48 Melville: Moby DicJ(, 356 b' 357 a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk iii, 159 d' 160 a; 
BK V, 200 c-d; BK VIII, 311 a' 313 a; 337 d' 338 a; 
BK XII, 535 b-c; 558 a' 562 d 

5 3 James: Psychology, 204 b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle 639a' 
663 d esp 651 d' 653 a, 663 C'd / Ego and Id, 
708 d' 709 c; 711 C' 712 a; 714 C' 715 a; 716 ^ 7178,0 
/ Civilization and Its Discontents, 790 a' 791 d / 
Hew Introductory Lectures, 849 C' 851 d esp 
851 C'd 

Sc, The contemplation and fear of death: the 
attitude of the hero, the philosopher, 
martyr / 

Old Testament: Genesis, 3:19 / Numbers, 23:10 
/ Deuteronomy, 30:15-20 / II Samuel, 14:14; 
22:5-7— (D) 7 / Kings, 14:14; 22:5-7 / ^ 
2:1-2— (jD) III Kings, 2:1-2 / I^hronicles, 
29:15— (D) / Paralipomenon, 29:^5 / Job, 
6-7; 14; 17; 20:4-11; 21:23-26; 24:22-24; 
30:23-24; 34:15 / Psalms, 6 esp 6^5; 13:3; 
18:4-6; 23 esp 23:4; 31:12; 39:4-5; 49; 55:4- 
8; 88; 89:47-48; 90:5-12; 103:14-16; 115:17; 
116 esp 116:3, 116:15; 144:3-4— (D) Psalms, 
6 esp 6:6; 12:4; 17:5-7; 22 esp 22:4; 30:13; 
38:5-6; 48; 54:5-9; 87; 88:48-49; 89:5-12; 
102:14-16; 113:17; 114-115 esp 114:3, 115:15; 
i 43 ^S -4 / Proverbs, 7:7-27 esp 7:27; 8:36; 
10:2; 11:4,19; 12:28; 13:14; 14:27,33; 18:21; 
30:15-16 / Ecclesiastes, 2:16; 3:1-2,18-21; 
7:1; 8:8; 9:1-12; 11:7-12:7— (D) Ecclesiastes, 
2:16; 3:1-2,18-21; 7:2; 8:8; 9:1-12; ii:7“i2:7 
/ Song of Solomon, 8:6— (D) Canticle of 
Canticles, 8:6 / Isaiah, 9:2; 25:8; 38:10-19; 
40:6-8— (D) Isaias, 9:2; 25:8; 38:10-19; 
40:6-8 / Jeremiah, 9:17-22; 21:8-10— (D) 
Jeremias, 9:17-22; 21:8-10 / Ezekiel, 18:32; 
33:11— (D) Ezechiel, 18:32; 33:11 / Hosea, 
13:14— (D) Osee, 13:14 / Habahf^l^, 2:5— (Z)) 
Habacuc, 2:5 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 4:10— (D) OT, Tobias, 4:11 
/ Wisdom of Solomon, 1:12-2:5; 2:24-3:6; 
4:7-5:23; 16:14— (D) OT, Bool{^ of Wisdom, 
1:12-2:5; 2:24-3:6; 4:7-5:24; 16:14 / Ecclesi' 
asticus, 8:7; 10:10-11; 14:11-19; 16:30-17:2; 
17:27-28; 18:9-12; 22:11-12; 28:18-21; 33:14; 
38:16-23; 41:1-4— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 8:8; 
10:12-13; 14:11-20; 16:31-17:3; 17^7; 18:8- 
II ; 22:10-13; 28:22-25; 33:15; 38:16-24; 
41:1-7 / Baruch, 2:17— (D) OT, Baruch, 
2:17 / II Maccabees, 6:18-7:42— (Z)) OT, 
II Machabees, 6:18-7:42 
New Testament: Matthew, 4:16; io'^8 / Luh^, 
1:79 / John, 5:24; 8:51-59; II esp 11:23-27; 
12:24-25; 15:13 / Acts, 7:54-60— (D) AcU, 
7:54-59 / Romans, 5-8; 14:7-8 / I Corin- 
thtans, 15 / II CorMians, 1:9-10; 4:975*9 
/ Philippians, 1:21-24 / I Thessalonians, 
4:13-5:11— (D) I Thessalonians, 4:12-5:11 / 
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11 Timothy^ i:io; 4:6-8 / Hebrews^ 2:^18; 
9:27-28 / James, 4:13-16 / I John, 3:14 / 
Revelation, 2:10-11; 6:8; 9:6; 14:13; 20:6; 
2i:4-(D) Apocalypse, 2:10-11; 6:8; 9:6; 
14:13; 20:6; 21:4 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk vi [144-151] 41c; [482-493] 
45a; bk xn [290-328] 85b-c; bk xviii [65- 
126] 130d'131c; BK XIX [198-237] 139a-b; bk 
XXI [462-467] 153a; bk xxii 155a'160d esp 
[289-305) 158b, [355-366] lS9a / Odyssey, 
BK XI 243a'249d esp [477-489] 247d 

5 Aeschylus : Prometheus Bound [249-253] 
42d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [1579-1779] 
128c>130a,c / Antigone [332-375] 134a-b 

5 Euripides: Rhesus [756-761] 209d / Alcestis 
237a'247a,c / Heracleidae [593-596] 253b / 
Suppliants [1108-1113] 268a / Hecuba [342- 
582] 355d-357d / Heracles Mad [275-326] 
367c-d / Iphigenia at Aulis 425a-439d esp 
[1211-1252] 436a-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 6c-10a; 20b 21a; 
BK 11, 64d-65a; bk v, 183b-c; bk vii, 224C' 
225a; bk viit, 281d'282a; bk ix, 303c-304a 

6 Thucydides : Peloponnesian War, bk 11, 395c- 
399a esp 397d'398d; 400d-401a 

7 Plato: Laches, 34d / Symposium, 166b-c / 
Apology, 205d-206d; 207c-d; 2nb-212a,c / 
Crito, 215d-216a; 218b-d / Phaedo 220a-251d 
esp 230d-235a / Gorgias, 286b'287c; 292a-b 
/ Republic, bk i, 297a'b; bk hi, 324c-325b; 
BK VI, 374a'd / Seventh Letter, 805d'806a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch 6-9 361a'364b 
esp CH 6 [iii5*24-**6] 361b'C, ch 9 [1117^7-15] 
364a / Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 5 [1382*19-27] 628b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [102-158J 
2b-3a; bk ii [569-580J 22b; bk in [31-93] 
30b-31b; [830-1094] 40c-44a,c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 4 108d- 
110a; ch 9 I14c-116b; ch 24 129a'd; ch 27 
132b-133b; ch 29 134d-138a; bk ii, ch i 
138b,d'140c; ch 16 156b'158d; bk hi, ch 5 
I80d-181d; ch 22 195a-201a; bk iv, ch i 213a- 
223d; ch 4 225a-228a; ch 10 238d-240d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 11-12 
258a-c; sect 14 258d; sect 17 259b'd; bk 
in, sect I 259b, d; sect 3 260b; bk iv, sect 
5 264b; sect 48 267d-268a; sect 50 268c; 
bk VI, sect 24 276b; sect 47 278d; sect 49 
279a; bk vii, sect 23 281b; sect 32,35 
282a; bk viii, sect 25 287b'C; sect 31 287d; 
sect 58 290d; bk ix, sect 3 291d'292a; 
sect 21 293b-c; bk xii, sect 35-36 310c-d 

13 Virgil: Georgies, n [490-493] 65 b / Aeneid, 
BK VI 211 a- 235 a 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 139c / Pelopidas, 232a'd 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xi, lOla-b; bk xv, 
172 c- 173 d; bk xvi, 180 c-d; 181 d- 182 a; 183 d- 
184 a, c / Histories, bk 11, 226 d' 228 a; bk hi, 
256 a-c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr iv, ch 16 18d- 
19b; TR VI, CH 6, 24a*b; tr vii, ch 3 26d-27a 


18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 7-14 20d- 
23a; bk vi, par 18-19 40d-41b; »» viii, par tS 
57d-58a; par 25 60a; bk ix, par 23-37 
71b / City of God, bk i, ch 11 136d-137a; bk 
IX, CH II 291b; BK xiii, ch 4 361d-362a; 
ch 7-8 362d-363c; bk xix, ch 8 515c-518a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 61, 
A 3, ans 56b-57a; part hi suppl, q 96, a 6 
1058a'1061b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy 

22 Chaucer: Knighfs Tale [3017-3056] 209b' 
210a / Second Nun*s Tale [15,787-800] 467a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 79c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 6d-10a; 26d-36b; 99b- 
100a; 115b-121c; 124c-125a; 167a-173d; 176c- 
180b; 211b-212a; 294b-297b; 327d-329d; 
339a-d; 365b-366b; 402c-403c; 404d-405a; 
470b-c; 473d-477b; 503b-504c; 508a-512a; 
529c-530c; 535c-536a 

26 Shakespeare: 1st Henry VI, act 11, sc v 
[1-32] 12d-13a / 3rd Henry VI, act v, sc 11 
[5-28] lOOa-b / Richard III, act i, sc iv 114d- 
117c / Romeo and Juliet, act iv, sc v [1-95] 
312d-314a; act v, sc hi [74-222] 316c-318b 
/ Richard II, act hi, sc ii [144-177] 337a-b / 
1st Henry IV, act v, sc iv (i 11-132] 465c / 
Julius Caesar, act ii, sc ii [32-37] 578c; 
ACT III, sc 1 [98-110] 581c 
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CHAPtmi 48 : LIFE AND DEATH 


CROSS-REFERENCES /’ 

S* doctri“« of soul as the principle of life, see Animal la, le; Sool ib. 

Ttc general issue concerning continuity or hierarchy in nature, see Animal ib-ic, Ic; 
Evolution 4a, 4c, 7b; Man i-ic, 8b--8c; Nature 3b; World 6b. 

The emtrast between ^e powers and activities of living and non-living bodies, see Animal 
4a, Change 6c, 8a~8b, p^-^b, loa-iob; and for other discussions of the distinctive powers 
of plant, animal, and human life, ree Animal ia(i)-ia(4), ic~ic(2), 8d; Man i-ic, 4a-4Ci 
Soul 2c-2c(3). . 

The anatomical and physiological considerations relevant to the analysis of vital powers and 
operations, see Animal 3-3d. 4b-4c, 5a-5g, 62-7, 8b-8c(4). 

Discussions of animal sensitivity and intelligence, jee Animal ia(i), ic(2); Man ic; Memory 
and Imagination i; Mind 3a-3b; Sense 2b~2c. 

Other considerations of health and disease, see Medicine 4, 5a-5d. 

A discussion of the human life cycle, see Man 6c. 

Other discussions of man’s attitude toward death, see Happiness 4b; Immortauty i ; and for 
matters relevant to the special problem of the life and death instincts, see Animal id; 
Desire 3a; Habit 3a. 

Another discussion of sleeping and waking, see Animal 13(5). 

Another discussion of the relation between the living organism and its environment, see 
Animal iib. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Listed below arc works not included in Great Bool^s of the Western World, but relevant to the 
idea and topics with which this chapter deals. These works are divided into two groups: 

I. Works by authors represented in this collection. 

II. Works by authors not represented in this collection. 

For the date, place, and other facts concerning the publication of the works cited, consult 
the Bibliography of Additional Readings which follows the last chapter of The Great Ideas, 
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Cicero. Tusculan Disputations, i 
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hi, sup, ch 42 
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T. H. Huxley. Methods and Results, iii 
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13; PART VI, CH 7 
Hertwig. The Cell 
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Dewey, Experience and Nature, ch 7 
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Chapter 49: LOGIC 


INTRODUCTION 


I N this set of great books, the Organon of Aris- 
totle, the Hovum Organum of Bacon, Des- 
cartes* Discourse on Method and his Rules for the 
Direction of the Mind, and Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason indicate or discuss the nature, scope 
and divisions of the discipline which has come 
to be called “logic.” Though of all the works 
mentioned the Organon is perhaps the most ex- 
tensive treatment of the subject, Aristotle does 
not use the word “logic” to name the science or 
art of which he seems to be the inventor— cer- 
tainly the first systematic expounder— in the 
tradition of western thought. 

Here as elsewhere Aristotle is indebted to his 
predecessors for providing him with materials 
to develop or criticize: to the sophists for the 
construction of arguments, for the formulation 
of methods of disputation, and for the discov- 
ery of fallacies; to Plato for the theory of classi- 
fication and definition, for the root notion of 
the syllogism and a conception of proof or 
demonstration, for the general outlines of an 
intellectual method to which Plato gives the 
name “dialectic.” 

As indicated in the chapter on Dialectic, 
Aristotle uses Plato’s name for the whole 
method of the mind in the pursuit of truth, in 
order to designate just one part of his method, 
the part concerned with probability rather than 
truth. Yet in the Roman and mediaeval tradi- 
tion, the words “logic” and “dialectic” come 
to be used interchangeably. This is exemplified 
by the Stoic division of the sciences into phys- 
ics, ethics, and logic or dialectic, and by the 
mediaeval enumeration of the liberal arts of the 
tfwium as grammar, rhetoric, and logic or dia- 
lectic. So used, these names designate the whole 
range of discussion to be found in Aristotle’s 
Organon. 

In their opposition to Aristotelian or what 
they son^times call “scholastic” logic, modern 


inventors of new methods, like Bacon or Des- 
cartes, tend to restrict the meaning of bgic. 
For them logic is little more than the doctrine 
of the syllogism. And this they judge to be no 
part of genuinely fruitful method, or they hold 
it to be of use mainly as a critical instrument in 
disputation rather than discovery. Their iden- 
tification of logic with dialectic (like their as- 
sociation of both with rhetoric) seems to have 
an intentionally invidious significance*. 

But with Kant, who was influenced by the 
scholasticism of Christian Wolff, “logic” is gen- 
erally restored as the name for the whole range 
of materials in Aristotle’s Organon, of which 
dialectic again becomes a part. In his own Iniro* 
duction to Logic, Kant speaks of Aristotle as 
“the father of Logic.” Though “logic has not 
gained much in extent since Aristotle’s time,” 
he says, “there are two amongst more recent 
philosophers who have again brought general 
logic into vogue, Leibnitz and Wolff.” Since 
their day, and certainly since Kant’s, as may be 
seen from the titles listed under Additional 
Readings, “logic” prevails as the name for 
treatises which discuss, in whole or part, the 
matters treated in Aristotle’s Organon, 

“Logic” is also used in modern times as the 
name for an inquiry or study which bears little 
resemblance to the discipline expounded in 
Aristotle’s Organon. What is calM “modem 
logic” to distinguish it from the traditional 
Aristotelian or scholastic logic, is purely a sci- 
ence, and in no sense an organon, methodology, 
instrument, or art. It does not restrict itself to 
stating the laws of thought or formulating the 
rules of inference. In the words of Josiah Royce, 
it is “the science of order” and it is applicable 
to the order of things as well as the order of 
thought. So conceived, the science of logic 
is sometimes regarded as having the kind of 
generality which is traditionally assigned to 
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metaphysics; aSy for example* by Bertrand 
Russell in his essay* ‘^Logic as the Essence of 
Philosophy,” 

But it is mathematics rather than metaphys- 
ics with which logic is identified by its modern 
exponents. ”Lx>gistic or mathematical logic,” 
writes Russell* *^is mathematical in two differ- 
ent senses: it is itself a branch of mathematics, 
and it is the logic which is specially applicable 
to other more traditional branches of mathe- 
matics.” Since Boole’s Laws q/* TAoi/gAr, which, 
according to Russell* initiates the modem de- 
velopment of mathematical logic, “logic has 
become more mathematical and mathematics 
has become more logical. The consequence,” 
he says, “is that it has now become wholly im- 
possible to draw a line between the two; in fact, 
the two ate one.” 

Aristotle’s Organon stands to the tradition of 
logic as Euclid’s Elements stAiids to the tradition 
of geometry. In both cases the work of later 
minds may alter considerably the structure and 
content of the discipline. In both cases there are 
modem departures from the earlier tradition. 
As in the one case we have Descartes’ analytical 
geometry and the various non-Euclidean geom- 
etries, so in the other we have Kant’s trrnscen- 
dentai logic and the various non- Aristotelian 
logics. 

But all these innovations, even when they 
might be described as anti-Aristotelian rather 
than simply as non- Aristotelian, bear the marks 
of their traditional origin. Kant, for example, 
takes pains everywhere to indicate the parallel- 
ism between the formulations of his transcen- 
dental logic and those of Aristotle’s logic. Even 
the various systems of relational and mathe** 
matical logic usually attempt to show that the 
Aristotelian logic of subject and predicate, of 
particular and universal propositions, aixi of syl- 
logisms can be treated as a special case under 
their own formulations. Tlie proposals of Bacon 
or Mill with respect to iiiduction and the 
method of Descartes, though accompanied in 
each case by a critique of the sylloginn* arc less 
radied departures, for they do not apparently 
Inject Ari^tle’s basic doctrines of pr^ication 
asadproofi ^ 

Many oftheseissuesinbgical theory are dealt 
mtb in other chapters, e.g,, in Dsalbctic, In** 


DDcnoN, and Hypothesis, in Idea, Judgment, 
and Reasoning. Here we are principally con- 
cerjied with the conception of logic itself, not 
with the detailed content of the science as much 
as with its character as an art or science, its re- 
lation to other arts and sciences, its major divi- 
sions, and its leading principles. Hiough ^uch 
considerations are more explicitly treated by 
Kant than by Aristotle, the formative influence 
of the Organon warrants examining it first. 

The parts op logic, as Aristotle conedves 
them, seem to be indicated by the subject mat- 
ter of the various books which compris^ the col- 
lection of writings assembled under the title of 
Organon. That title has a bearing on tne ques- 
tion whether logic is a science or an arnand on 
its difference from other sciences and ar|s. The 
word “organon” has the meaning of instilment 
or method. That in turn suggests something to 
be used as rules of art are used— as directions 
to be followed to produce a certain result. 

Aristotle’s own differentiation of the specu- 
lative sciences, the practical sciences, and the 
arts throws light on this view of logic as an art. 
“The end of theoretical knowledge,” he writes, 
“is truth, while that of practical knowledge is 
action.” In other words, the theoretical, or spec- 
ulative, sciences differ from the practical sci- 
ences in that they are knowledge for its own 
sake as opposed to knowledge for an ulterior 
end. According as the ulterior end is the pro- 
duction or “making” of something, as distinct 
from human action or conduct, art is distinct 
from the other practical sciences. “Making and 
acting arc different,” Aristotle says; “the rea- 
soned state of capacity to act is different from 
the reasoned state of capacity to make. Hence, 
too, they are not included one in the other; for 
neither is acting making nor is making acting.’’ 
Lc^c, then, if it is an art, will be concerned 
with the “making” of something# with pro- 
ducing a work or an effect. 

The way in which Aristotle himself refers to 
the Otgamn seems to confirm this view. He re- 
gards it as a preparation for work in the theo- 
retic sciences. “Due to a want of training in 
k)|^c,“ he writes, some men attempt to discuss 
the criteria of truth in mathematics or jf^ysics 
at the same time that they are ccmsideiing the 
subject mattdr of these sciences, “They s^uld 
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know these things alnsady whcsn they come to a 
special study, and not be inquiring into them 
while they arc listening to lectures on it.” 
Lc^ic, in Aristotle’s view, trains the mind in 
the ways of science. Its productive goal as an art 
is the making of science itself. For this reason, 
in the mediaeval period, logic comes to be called 
a ‘‘speculative art” or, with grammar and rhet- 
oric, a liberal art. 

“Even in speculative matters,” Aquinas says, 
‘‘there is something by way of work, e.g., the 
making of a syllogism, or of a fitting speech, or 
the work of countingor measuring. Hence what- 
ever habits arc ordained to such works of the 
speculative reason arc, by a kind of comparison, 
called arts indeed, but liberal arts, in order to 
distinguish them from those arts that are or- 
dained to works done by the body. ... On the 
other hand, those sciences which are not or- 
dained to any such work are called sciences ab- 
solutely and not arts.” 

But though it may not be a science, abso- 
lutely speal^g^ because it is an instrument of in- 
tellectual work, logic, in addition to being an 
art, may also have some of the characteristics of 
a science. If it is a science, what is the object of 
its knowledge ? 

Aristotle’s division of the speculative sci- 
ences, which he seems to present as exhaustive, 
leaves no place for logic. “There are three kinds 
of theoretical sciences,” he writes, “physics, 
mathematics, theology” or metaphysics, as the 
last came to be called. Each of these sciences, 
furthermore, seems to have a distinctive sub- 
ject matter which is some aspect of reality, such 
as change, or quantity, or being. But insofar as 
logic isconcerned with the study of terms, prop- 
ositions, and syllogisms, it deals with elements 
common to all sciences. 

This suggests that whereas reality is the ob- 
ject of the other sciences, the object of logic as 
a science is science itself, or more generally the 
whole of discourse. It considers the elements or 
patterns of discourse in a formal manner; that 
is, it considers them apart from their reference 
to reality or their real significance as the terms, 
propositions, and syllogisms of particular sub- 
ject matters or sciences^ Because it separates the 
&nna which discursive thought takes from the 
matter or content it may have* logic is ttadi- 
tionatty adkd a/‘fi>ti»al science/* 


Whsks AmrsTOTUi m ak es his object dm de- 
ments of discourse (or thought expressed in laH^ 
guage), later logicians treat the formal aspect of 
thought itsclfi They deal with concepts, judg- 
ments, and reasoning instead of with terms, 
propositions, and syllogisms. This difference re* 
suits in a definition of logic as the science of 
thought; the basic formula tioxis of logic are the 
laws of thought. Thus, for example, Kant says 
that logic “treats of nothing but the mere forms 
of thought.” Its limits “arc definitely fixed by 
the fact that it is a science which has nothing to 
do but fully to exhibit and strictly to prove all 
formal rules of thought.” 

The logical principles of identity, excluded 
middle, and contradiction, as well as the prin- 
ciples of inference, arc said to be “laws of 
thought.” James proposes as the most “funda- 
mental principle of inference” what he calls 
the “axiom of skipped intermediaries,” which 
states that ^^sl^ipping intermediary terms leasfes 
relations the same.'* That “equals of equals arc 
equal” is a special application of this principle 
in the sphere of quantities. Because it applies to 
all subject matters equally, James regards the 
principle as “on the whole the broadest and 
deepest law of man’s thought.” 

In either conception of logic as a formal sci- 
ence, questions arise concerning the relation of 
logic to other sciences. For Aristotle the ques- 
tion is about logic and metaphysics, because 
both seem to have an unrestricted scope. Meta- 
physics considers the being of everything whidi 
is; logic, the formal components of discourse 
about anything. Aristotle says of philosophy in 
relation to dialetic, that both ‘Embrace all 
things” but that “dialectic is merely critical 
where philosophy claims to know.” The same 
comparison could apply to metaphysics and 
logic. Both “embrace all things” but not from 
the same point of view. 

Aristotle also asks whether it belongs to 
metaphysics as well as to logic to inquire ‘‘into 
the truths which are called axioms”— espcctally 
those which arc the first principles of ail knowl- 
edge or demonstration, not merely the founda- 
tions of knowledge about some limitod subject 
matter. “Since these truths dearly hdd 
for all things qua being,” the science wiudh 
studies being qua being (ie., metaphysics) mofit 
be ctmeemed with thra. It fdao bdongs ]lo 
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metaphysics as well as to logic “to inquire into 
the principles of the syllogism.’* 

The principles of identity, excluded middle, 
and contradiction belong to both sciences~to 
the one as the most universal truths about ex- 
istence, to the other as the basic rules of dis- 
course or the laws of thought. This sharing of a 
common ground does not seem to Aristotle to 
violate their separateness; but Bacon charges 
him with having “corrupted natural philosophy 
by logic.” Of Aristotle’s physics, he says that it 
is built of “mere logical terms,” and. Bacon 
adds, Aristotle “remodelled the same subject in 
his metaphysics under a more imposing title.” 

Whereas Aristotle considers the relation of 
logic to metaphysics, Kant considers its relation 
to psychology. Both logic and psychology arc 
concerned with thinking and knowing. Distin- 
guishing between pure and applied logic, Kant 
says that pure logic “has nothing to do with 
empirical principles and borrows nothing from 
psychology.” Applied logic depends on psy- 
chology. In fact, says Kant in his Introduction to 
LogiCy it is “a psychology in which we consider 
what is the usual process in our thought, not 
what is the right one.” Applied logic ought not 
to be called logic at all, for “logic is the science 
of the right use of the understanding and the 
reason generally, not subjectively, that is, not 
according to empirical (psychological) princi- 
ples, as to how the understanding actually 
thinks, but objectively, that is, according to a 
priori principles, as to how it ought to think.” 

James also insists upon the distinction be- 
tweenpsychology and logic. He even uses Kant’s 
terms in calling logic an a priori and psychology 
an empiricalscience. What the psychologistcalls 
“laws of thought,” such as the laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, describe the actual flow of 
thought and connections which depend upon 
similarity and succession. The laws of logic, in 
contrast, state reason’s perception of the rational 
structure of thought itself and the relations 
which must obtain if thought is to be rational. 

Returning now to the indication of the parts 
of bgic which may be found in the structure of 
the Organonyyttcajk see two orders in the books. 
The first three books— the CategorieSy On Inter- 
pretathny and the Prior Analytics-^csi with 
terms, propositions, and syllogisms: with the 


classification of terms and their relation to one 
another; with the classification of propositions 
and their opposition to one another; with the 
analysis of the various types of syllogisms and 
the formulation of the rules of valid inference. 
Terms are the elements of propositions; terms 
and propositions are the elements of the syllo- 
gism. This seems to determine the order of the 
first three books. 

The first three books as a whole stand in a 
certain order to the remaining books. Taking 
the latter as a group, their differentiation from 
what precedes them seems to lie in the fact that 
they deahwith terms, propositions, ^nd syllo- 
gisms, not abstracted from all considelrations of 
knowledge and truth about reality, but rather 
with primary emphasis upon the logic of actual 
knowledge, or on the processes of knowing and 
arguing about what is true or probable;, In the 
traditional development of Aristotelian logic, 
this division between the first three and the re- 
maining books of the Organon is sometimes 
characterized as a distinction between formal 
and material logic. 

In the Posterior Analytics 2iJxA the Topics Kns- 
totle considers the discovery and establishment 
of cither the true or the probable. He distin- 
guishes between induction and syllogism (or rea- 
soning) as modes of learning and arguing. The 
later division of logic into deductive and induc- 
tive — sometimes confused with the distinclion 
between formal and material logic— docs not 
seem to correspond to the difference between 
the Pr/or and the Posterior Analytics. In the Ad- 
vancement of Leamingy for example. Bacon di- 
vides the art of judgment, “which treats of the 
nature of proof or demonstration,” into that 
which concludes by induction and that which 
concludes by syllogism; whereas Aristotle ap- 
pears to treat induction as that upon which syl- 
logistic demonstration depends for its primary 
and indemonstrable premises. 

The distinction between truth and probabil- 
ity, or between knowledge and opinion, does 
not affect the formal character of cither induc- 
tion or sylbgism. A syllogism may be scientific 
{j.e.y demonstratively certain) or dialectical (i>.» 
merely probable) according to the character of 
its premises. In either case its formal structure 
remains the same. Similarly, the difference be- 
tween scientific and dialectical induction ap' 
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pears only in its result, i,e., whether it is knowl- 
edge or opinion. The Posterior Analytics and the 
Topics consider the employment of both syllo- 
gism and induction. The Posterior Analytics 
treats them in relation to the development and 
structure of scientific knowledge. The Topics 
discusses them in relation to the dialectical pro- 
cedures of argument and discovery. 

The last book of the Organon^ which is con- 
cerned with exposing the fallacies in sophistical 
proofs or refutations, serves to protect both sci- 
entific and dialectical reasoning from such soph- 
istry. Unlike the philosopher or the dialectician, 
the sophist does not aim at the truth. Sophistry 
misuses the weapons of logic—the same weap- 
ons used by the scientist or dialectician— to pro- 
duce a counterfeit of wisdom or, as Aristotle 
says, “a wisdom which exists only in semblance.” 
Though the dialectician cannot claim to know, 
he does, nevertheless, deal with opinions criti- 
cally and respects the canons of logic as much as 
the philosopher. 

The art of logic seems to have three main em- 
ployments. To its use by the scientist and the 
dialectician, Aristotle adds its utilization by the 
orator for the purposes of persuasion. The rhet- 
orician and the dialectician arc most closely al- 
lied because both deal with probabilities and 
disputable matters concerning which opposite 
conclusions can be drawn. “As in dialectic, there 
is induction on the one hand and syllogism. . . 
on the other, so it is in rhetoric.” Aristotle says 
that “the enthymeme is a rhetorical syllogism, 
and the example a rhetorical induction.” 

The foregoing suggests that a certain order 
obtains between two of the three arts tradition- 
ally called the trivium. The elements and prin- 
ciples of logic are, in a sense, prior to the rules 
of rhetoric. The art of rhetoric depends on and 
uses logic. The third art, that of grammar, seems 
to serve both logic and rhetoric. It serves the 
logician in his task of forming terms and propo- 
sitions out of words, phrases, and sentences. It 
serves the rhetorician in his effort to make a 
forceful use of language. This conception of the 
uses of grammar appears in Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
in his consideration of style, and in the opening 
books of the Organon in his discussion of univ- 
ocal and equivocal names, the parts of speech, 
simple and composite expressions, and the dif- 
ferent types of sentences. 


Kant seems to diverge from Aristotle both 
with regard to the unity of logic and with re- 
gard to the nature and relation of its parts. 
Formal or elementary logic, Kant thinks, is not 
the same as an organon of the sciences. He ex- 
plains, in his Introduction to Logic^ that an or- 
ganon gives instruction as to “how some partic- 
ular branch of knowledge is to be attained. . . . 
An organon of the sciences is therefore not a 
mere logic, since it presupposes the accurate 
knowledge of the objects and sources of the sci- 
ences. . . . Logic, on the contrary, being the gen- 
eral propaedeuticof every use of the understand- 
ing and of the reason, cannot meddle with the 
sciences and anticipate their matter.” Conced- 
ing that it may be called an organon so far as it 
serves,“not for the enlargement^ but only for the 
criticism and correction of our knowledge,” Kant 
insists that “logic is not a general art of discov- 
ery, nor an organon of truth; it is not an algebra 
by the help of which hidden truths may be dis- 
covered.” 

Aristotle, according to Kant, treats the whole 
of his logic as an organon, dividing it into an 
analytical and a dialectical part. As Kant sees 
it, the dialectical part arises from a misuse of 
the analytical part. This occurs, he says in the 
Critique of Pure Reason^ when general or ele- 
mentary logic (/.tf., the analytic part) “which is 
meant to be a mere canon of criticism, is em- 
ployed as if it were an organon, for the real pro- 
duction of at least the semblance of objective 
assertions. . . . This general logic,” says Kant, 
“which assumes the semblance of an organon, is 
called dialectic.” 

Kant here seems to identify dialectic with 
what Aristotle calls sophistry. He says of dialec- 
tic that “different as are the significations in 
which the ancients use this name of a science or 
art, it is easy to gather from its actual employ- 
ment that with them it was nothing but a logic 
of semblance. It was a sophistic art of giving to 
one’s ignorance, nay, to one’s intentional casu- 
istry, the outward appearance of truth, by imi- 
tating the accurate method which logic sdways 
requires.” When logic is treated as an organon, 
it “is always an illusive logic, that is, dialectkaL 
For as logic teaches nothing with regard to the 
contentsof knowledge . . .any attempt at using 
it as an organon in order to extend and edbuge 
our knowledge, at least in appearance, can end 
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in nodnng but inei« tails;* by .asserting with a 
certain plausibility anything one likes* or* if one 
lik^y denying it.’* 

Yet Kanthimself retains Analytic and Dialect 
tic as the major divisions of his own transccn* 
dentallc^ic, explaining that he employs the title 
of dialectic * not for the misuse of logic , bu t rather 
to signify that portion of logic which is the 
critiqueof '‘dialectical semblance” or sophistry. 
General or ordinary logic takes no account of 
the content of knowledge and applies to all ob- 
jects universally because “it treats of the form 
of thought in general.” Transcendental logic 
does not entirely ignore the content of knowl- 
edge* but only the content of that knowledge 
which is empirical in origin. If there are tran- 
scendentalorcpribn concepts which donot orig- 
jnate from experience* then there can be a sci- 
ence which treats “of that knowledge which be- 
longs to the pure understanding, and by which 
we may think objects entirely a priori.^' 

That is the science Kant calls ^^transcendental 
Logic.^" It deals, he writes* “with the laws of the 
understanding and reason in so far only as they 
tdkr a priori to objects.” That part of it “which 
teaches the elements of the pure knowledge of 
the understanding, and the principles without 
which no object can be thought, is the tran- 
scendental Analytic.” The second part of it is 
the transcendental Dialectic*-~“a critique of the 
understanding and reason with regard to their 
hyperphysical empbyment , in order thus to lay 
bare the. false semblance of its groundless pre- 
tensions . . • serving as a protection of the pure 
understanding against all sophistical illusions.” 

Thb issxjb between Kant and Aristotle cannot 
be understood if it is read simply as a dispute 
about the nature and divisions of logic. Their 
diverse views of logic must be seen against the 
larger background o£ their phiknophical differ- 
ences with regard to the nature of the mind* the 
nature of reality* the origin of knowledge* and 
the character of its objects. Controversies about 
logic {and. even within logic* about this or that 
theory pf judgment or reasoning) usually reflect 
fundamental issues in psychology and meta- 
pfaydes. The attack made by some sopdernio’ 
for example* agaimt the subject-pmdi* 
cate log k of Arktotie cannot be sq^arated from 
tbekmiecticxnof bk doettiae of substance, and 


accident in physics and metaphyacs; even as 
their own relational logic represents a different 
view <rf the structure of reality or the constitu^ 
ents ot expenen<^. 

On the other hand, the criticism of Aristo- 
telian logic by Bacon and Descartes seems to be 
motivated primarily by considerations of meth- 
od. They do not have a different logic to pro- 
pose, as do Kant and later symbolic or mathe- 
matical logicians. Rather for them logic itself*-- 
by which they mean Aristotle’s logic and par- 
ticularly his doctrine of the syllogism— appears 
useless for the purposes of enlarging knowledge* 
discovering* new truths, and develcming the 
sciences. Where Kant criticizes Aristotle for re- 
garding logic as an organon or method for ac- 
quiring knowledge* Bacon and Descartes com- 
plain that logic docs not serve that puljpose at 
all, and therefore a notfum organum--noi B. new 
logic* but a new method — is needed. 

“The present system of logic is useless for the 
discovery of the sciences,” Bacon writes. It 
“rather assists in confirming and rendering in- 
veterate the errors founded on vulgar notions 
than in searching after truth, and is therefore 
more hurtful than useful.” The syllogism, for 
example, “is unequal to the subtlety of nature. 
. . . Our only hope is in genuine induction.” 
Induction is the key to an art of discovery, and 
the rules of induction the heart of a fhiitiui 
method of inquiry. 

The relation of induction to demonstration 
in Aristotle’s logic, and the difference between 
Aristotle’s and Bacon’s theories of induction, 
are discussed in the chapter on that subject. In 
Bacon’s view, the Novum Organum departs rad- 
ically from the old Organon. The new can be 
substituted for the old in its entirety. It may be 
asked, he says, “whether we talk of perfecting 
natural philosophy alone according toourmeth- 
od* or the other sciences also, such as logic, eth- 
ics, politics.” His answer is that “as common 
logic, which regulates matters by syllogisms, is 
applied not only to natural, but also to every 
other science, so our inductive method like** 
wise comprehends them all.” 

Demon$tratioa is opposed not only to induc- 
tion* but to discoveiy. Accordingly* logk con- 
ceived as concerned only with the ruiesof dem- 
onstration is opposed to other methods n^kh 
aim at directing scientific inquiJY and J?esearc^ 
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The bmc contrast is between criddsm and con- 
struction, or between examininjg what is offered 
as knowledge for its validity and developing 
techniques for adding new knowledge to old. In 
his Two New Sciences Galileo says that logic 
“teaches us how to test the conclusiveness of 
any argument or demonstration already discov- 
ert and completed” but not “to discover cor- 
rect arguments and demonstrations.” It docs 
not, “as regards stimulation to dbcovery, com^ 
pare with the power of sharp distinction which 
belongs to geometry.” 

In the same vein I>escartcs says of logic that 
“the syllogisms and the great part of the other 
teaching serve better in explaining to others 
those things that one knows . . . than in learn- 
ing what is new. . . . This made me feel that 
some other method must be found.” The four 
rules of the method he then states, which codify 
the steps he himself has taken to make discover- 
ies in geometry and physics, seem to him a gen- 
eral procedure for insuring the advancement of 
all fields of learning. 

As his Rules for the Direction of the Mind in- 
dicates, Descartes’ method does not omit the 
intuition of principles and the deduction of con- 
clusions therefrom — the apparent equivalents of 
induction and demonstration in Aristotle’s Or- 
ganon, But he explains why he has “omitted all 
the precepts of the dialecticians” even though 
he is himself concerned with improving “our 
power of deducing one truth from another.” 
Their style of argument, he says, “contributes 

nothing at all to the discovery of the truth 

Its only possible use is to serve to explain at 
times more easily to others the truths we have 
already ascertained; hence it should be trans- 
ferred from Philosophy to Rhetoric.” 

Furthermore, the forms of the traditional syl- 
logism do not seem able to accommodate the 
connections in mathematical reasoning or the 
structure of mathematical proof. “Everyone 
will perceive in mathematical demonstrations,” 
Lockewrites, “that the knowledge gained there- 
by, comes shortest and clearest without syllo- 
gisms.” Locke identifies logic with the doctrine 
of the syllogism and, even more explicitly than 
Descartes, rejects it as an aid to reasoning. 

The question whether logic is itself a meth- 
odology, or includes rules for the discovery as 


wll as the demonstration of truths is.answered 
in terms of broader and narrower conceptions 
of the science or art. Those who regard the rules 
of logic as primarily a canon of criticism^ winch 
test the validity of intellectual work, look dscf 
where for a method whose rules arc productive 
rather than critical. The question then usually 
arises whether there is one methodology appli- 
cable to all fields of inquiry, or as many distinct 
methods as there are different disciplines or suh- 
jeet matters. 

The difference between the traditional Aris- 
totelian and the modern mathematical logic 
suggests that there may be a plurality of logics. 
The attempts made by the exponents of each 
to subsume the other as a special case do not 
seem to be entirely successful. Though Aristo- 
telian logic appears to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of the forms of judgment and reasoning 
in certain types of discourse, it cannot, in the 
opinion of symbolic logicians, be applied to 
mathematics. “Mathematics consists of deduc- 
tions, and yet,” according to Bertrand Russell, 
“the orthodox accounts of deduction arc largely 
or wholly inapplicable to existing mathemat- 
ics.” Symbolic logic, on the other hand, may 
succeed in formulating the relational structure 
of modern mathematics, but it does not, in the 
opinion of its critics, hold for metaphysics— at 
least not the sort of metaphysics which treats 
relation as a category subordinate to substance. 

The difference between the kind of thinking 
that men do in science and in law suggests 
another type of diversity among logics. The 
practical or moral judgment seems to involve a 
special type of pr^icatc. What Aristotle calls 
the “practical syllogism” and what Aquinas 
describes as the process of “determination”— 
quite distinct from deduction— by which posi- 
tive laws are derived from natural law, seem to 
call for a logic of practical thinking, quite dis- 
tinct from the logic of all the theoretic sciences. 

Using the word “logic” in its broadest sense, 
we must ask whether there is one logic common 
to all the sciences; or a logic which fits mathe- 
matics but not physics or metaphysics, a logic 
appropriate to speculative philosophy but not 
to experimental or empirical research, a logic 
peculiar to the nature of the practical or moral 
sciences, such as ethics and politics, or to the 
work of jurisprudence. 
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Tlieie is evidence in the great books that sci- 
ences as different as mathematics and physics, 
or as metaphysics and politics, differ in their 
methods of discovery and demonstration. This 
may mean that they differ in their logics as 
well. Yet it also appears to be the case that the 
principle of contradiction applies in all, that &!- 
lacious inference is detected by the same crite- 
ria m all, and to this extent all share a common 
logic. Where alternative methods have been 
proposed within a single major field— notably 
in the case of philosophy— this may reflect dif- 
ferent conceptions of philosophy itself rather 
than alternative routes to the same end. 


Because of their relevance to the basic issues 
about bgic (and especially those concerning its 
scope and unity), the rules of methodology in 
general and the various methods proposed for 
particular disciplines are included m this chap- 
ter. They are alw considered, of course, in chap- 
ters devoted to the special disciplines or subject 
matters, e.g., Astronomy, History, Mathe- 
matics,Metaphysics,Physics, Theology; and 
in the chapters on Science and Philosophy. 
What is distinctive about each of these methods 
is discussed in those chapters in relation to the 
type of knowledge or inquiry which seems to 
require a method of its own. 
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8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk 1, ch 30 63d' 
64b; bk II, ch 23 OOR'C / Posterior Analytics, 
bk I, ch I [7i*i-ii] 97a; ch 3 (72*^25-33] 99c; 
CH 18 lllb'C; CH 31 120a'C; bk ii, ch 7 
[92*34-'*i] 126b; ch 19 136a'137a,c / Topics, 
bk I, CH 1 143a'd; gh 12 148d; ch 18 [108^7'- 
12 J 152d; BK VIII, ch 1 [i55'*29-i56*7] 211C' 
212a; [156^10-18] 212C'd; ch 14 [164^12-16] 
222 d / Physics, bk i, ch i 259a'b; bk viii, ch 
I [252*20-**7] 335d'336b / Heavens, bk hi, ch 
7 [3o6*6~i8] 397b-c / Metaphysics, bk vi, ch i 
{io25''i-i6] 547b; bk xi, ch 7 [io64*4-9] 
592b; BK xni, ch 4 (1078'*! 8-30] 6l0b'C 

9 Aristotle: '^hks, bk vi, ch 3 lii 39 '*a 4 - 34 ] 
388c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 [i 356 * 36 -®i 7 ] 596a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 42a'C; 56a' 
59a esp 57b'58b; 59C'60a; 61d / Novum 
Organum, pref 105a' 106d; bk i 107a'136a,c 
esp aph 11-26 107d'108d, aph 69 116a'b, 
APH 103-106 127d'128c; bk ii, aph 10 140c>d 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, Sb'C; 34a'37d 

2. Transcendental logic the propaedeutic to 
all a priori cognition; the transcendental 
doctrine of method 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 5 b'C; 15c'16c; 23d; 34a' 
48d esp 3Sb'36a, 39a'41c, 4Sb'47c; S9C'd; 
lOlb'd; 113b'120c; 210a'250a,c esp 210a'C, 
2UC'218d, 233d'234b, 243c'248d / Fund, 
Prk, Metaphysic of Morals, 253a'254d esp 
253b, 254C'd 

5. logic as an art: its place In education 

. 7 Plato: Republic, bk vii, 397a'398c / Pdrmen- 
. . ides, 491a'C / Stsdesman, 595a-d / Pkilebus, 
^ eaSa-OSSa iesp 634b'635a 


8 Aristotle: Topics, bk i, ch 1-3 143a'144b; 
bk vui, CH 14 221d'223a,c / Sophistical Ro- 
tations, ch 34 252c-253d / Metaphysics, bk 11, 

CH 3 [994^31-995*141 513c; BK IV, CH 3 

[1005^2-5] 524c 

9 KKisrcoTUB,iRhetoric,wsix, chi [ 1^54^1-xi] 593a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 7 112b'113d; 

CH 17 122d'124a; bk ii, ch 25 174b'C 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 50 26b'C 
/ City of God, bk viii, ch 4 266d'267c; ch 7 
269c-d / Christian Doctrine, ex 11 , ch 32-37 
651dt654b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologwa, part i-n, q 57, 
A 3, REP 3 37b'38a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
18b'19a 

25 Montaiqnb: Essays, Olb-c; 69d'77a /passim; 
448d-'44^a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, second day, 
190b-c Y 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 31a'd / 
Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 52, 194C'^95a 

31 Descartes: Rules, iv, 5c; x 16d'17a / Dis- 
course, part II, 46C'd \ 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 335d'336a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 299b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 36d'37d; 223a-d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 287d'288c 

The relation of logic and grammar 

7 Plato: Euthydemus 65a'84a,c / Cratylus 85a' 
114a,c / Philebus, 612b'613a / Seventh Letter, 
809a'811a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 1-4 5a'6a / Inter- 
pretation, ch 4 [17*1-7] 26b / Prior Analytics, 
BK I, CH 34-41 66b'68c / Posterior Analytics, 
bk 11 , ch 13 [97*^38-39] 133c / Topics, bk i, 
ch 15 149d-152a; ch 18 [108*17-37] 152b'd; 
BK II, ch 3 154d'155d; ch 9 [ii4*26-'*i4] 
160a'b; bk iv, ch 3 [124*10-14] 172d; ch 4 
[i24'*35-i25*4] 173d; bk v, ch 2 [i3o'*ii-i5] 
180d; ch 4 [i33**i5-i34*4] 184d'l85b; ch 7 
[i 36 *»i 5-32] 188C'd; bk vi, ch i [i 39 **i 2 }-ch 3 
[141*22] 192b'194c; ch 10 202b'203a; ch 14 
[i5i'*3-ii] 206c; bk viii, ch 3 [i58'*8-i7] 21Sb; 
CH 7 217c'd / Sophistical Refutations, ch i 
[ 165*1-18] 227b'C; ch 4 [i65**24-i 66^21] 228b- 
229c; ch 10 [170^11-41] 234d'235b; ch 13-14 
238d'239d; ch 19-23 243d'247a; ch 31-32 
250c'251c; ch 33 [i82*»i3-i7] 251d / lAeta- 
physics, BK IV, ch 4 525a'528b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 32-36 
107a'108c; par 41-43 llOR'd; bk xiii, par 36 
120 c'd / Chilian Doctrine, Ek 1, ch 13 627d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 54C'60c; 6Scrd; 
part hi, 172a; part iv, 269b'c; 270a-c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua ai^ Pantagruel, bk i, 
18d 

25 Montaigne: £riuy^, 253c-254a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 56b‘66a' <:sp 
58c'59a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xxii, 26b;c / Dheodrse, 
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mtr h 43b; paiit vi« 66d / Ol^’ectktis find 
Repl^t 290e*d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part n, prop 47, schol 
390e-391a 

33 Pascal: PtnsSes, 32*23 175b; 392 239b'240a 
3S Locke: Human UnJhrstanding, bk 11, gh 
xxxiix, SECT 19 251c-d; bk 111, ch iii, sect 
10, 25^>257a; ch vix 283a-284b esp sect 2 
283b<; BK IV, CH IV, SECT 17 328d; ch v, 
SECT 1*3 329a'b; ch vi, sect 1*3 331b-d 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
19 410q; sect 52 422d'423a 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 339d>342c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, la'4a,c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, prep, la-c; 
4a-5d; 7c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 182b<c 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 40c>d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue i, 672a>b 
53 James: Psychology, 144a>b 

33 . The relation of logic and rhetodc 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds 488a-506d csp [882- 
11x2] 499b'502b 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 131b'141a,c / Gorgias 252a- 
294d / Philebus, 633a'635a esp 634b-635a 

8 Aristotle; Interpretation, ch 4 [i7*i“7] 26b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 3 [1094**! 9-27] 
339d'340a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 1*2 593a'598b; 
CH 4 [i359'’i-i81 599d; bk ii, ch 22-26 643c- 
653a, c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, ch 16, 180d- 
181a 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk u, ch 36- 
37 653d'654b; bk iv, ch 4 676d'677a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, SSa-b; 60d; 67c; 
72a'd; part ii, 127d; 128d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 31a'd; 58c- 
59a; 64a‘'b; 66c'67c 

31 Descartes: Rules, ii, 2c; x, 16d-17a esp 17a 
/ Discourse, part ii, 46c-d 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 22-23 175b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch x, 
sect 34 2S)9d'300a 

4. Methodology: rules for the condua of the 
niind in the processes of thinking, learn* 
ing, inquiring, knowing 

7 Plato: Euthydemus 65a-84a,c / Parmenides, 
491a-c / Philebus, 610d-613a 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 30 63d- 
64b / Topics, BK I, ch 14 149a-d; bk viii, ch 
14 a21d-223a,c / Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 3 

. 513c<^d; BK V, GH I [ioi3*i-3l 533a 
, , .0 Aristotle: of Animals, bk i, ch i 161a- 

165d / EMcs, BK i, ch 3 [i094'>i2-27] 339d- 
340a; BK H, CH 2 [no4*i4-i5l 349c; bk vi, 
ch 3 lii39'*24-34] 388c; ch ii 392c-393b csp 

^EgicT&TVhi Ducourses, bk ii, ch 12 151b- 
. 152c; eg 35 174brc 

17 PwnlNUs: First Ennead, tr hi, ch 4 lla-c 


23 Hobbes: LemAumi PAsiir t, S5a-S6d; 58d4Slb 
25 Montaigne: Eriayi, 63d-66b; 240c-242a; 

270a-271c; 446d*450a; 453e-454d 
28 Gaulbo; Tsvo New Sciences, second day, 
190b-c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 331a-337a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, lla-17c esp 
14c-15a, 16b-c; 33d-34b; 43d-44c; 47d-49b; 
55b-61d esp 57d-58b; 64a-66a; 96d-97a / 
Novum Organum, prep 10Sa-106d; bk i 107a- 
136a, c esp aph 11-26 107d-108d, aph 39-69 
109c-116b, aph 103-106 127d-128c; bk 11, 
aph 27-32 157b-161b esp aph 32 161a-b 

31 Descartes: Rules la-4Qa,c esp 111-vi, 4a-9b, 
VII 10b-12a, X, 16d-17a, xxi-xiii, 24d-27d, 
XIV, 28b'29b / Discourse 41a-67a,e esp part 
I, 41d-42b, part ii, 45b-c, 46c-48b, part 111, 
50b-51a, PART IV, 52a / Objections and Replies, 
237b-c; 267a-277a,c 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 1-5 171a-173a / Geometrical 
Demonstration 430a'446b passim 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, intro, sect 
4-7 94a-95c; bk i, ch hi, sect 24-26 120a- 
121a, c; BK II, ch 1, sect 10 123b-d; jch xi, 
sect 15 146d'147a; bk hi, ch x, sect 34 
299d'300a; bk iv, ch hi, sect 22 319c-320a; 
SECT 30 323a-c; ch iv, sect 17 328d; ch 

VH, SECT II, 340c'341a; ch xh 35BC'363b 
passim, esp sect 7 360b-c, sect 14 362d- 
363a; ch xvh, sect 19-22 379d-380b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
21-25 411b<-412a,c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect u, div 
17 457a-b; sect vii, div 49 471c-d; sect viii, 
DIV 75, 484c; sect xh, div 116, 503d-504a; 
div 132 509a'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la-4a,c csp Ib-d, 3c-d; 
lOlb'd; 133c-134d; 179d-182b; 218d-227a; 
248d-250a,c / Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of 
Morals, 253a'b / Practical Reason, 293c- 
294b; 336d-337a,c / Pref, Metaphysical Ele- 
ments of Ethics, 376c-d / Judgement, 55la- 
552c; 575b-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 276c-d; 283d-284d 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, epilogue h, 690R-b 

4 a. Mathematical analysis and reasoning: the 
search for a universal method 

7 Plato; Republic, bk vi, 386d-387dy Theame- 
tus, 514b-5l5d 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 41 
[4^32-50*31 68c / Posterior Analytics^ bk i, 
ch 7 103c-d; ch 10 104d-105d / Ts^s, bk 

VI, ch 4 li 4 t^S-‘ 22 ] 194d-195a; bk vu, ch 3 
[153*6-11] 208a-b / Physics^ bk xi, ch 9 
[200*15-29! 277 c-d / Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 3 
513c-d; BK HI, CH 2 [99^2-36} 514d-515a; 
BK VI, cH 1 [1026*7-32] 548a-c; bk va, ch 10 
{1036*2-131 559b-c;,BX ix, ch 9 (I 05 if 3 |k!»- 34 | 
577b-c; bk xi, ch 3 [i96i*:;^'^3} 5 )^; ch 4 
589d-590e; BK KHi, CK 2 [iot^iJhwb 3 
(1078*32] 608d-609d 
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(4. MttM^logyiruks/or the comlucttif the mind 
ht the processes thinking, homing, m- 
quhring, hmwing, 4a, Mathematical analy- 
sis and reasoning: the search for a universal 
method,) 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch 3 [ 1112 ^ 0 - 24 ] 
358d; BK vii, ch 8 [ 1151 * 15 - 19 ] 402a 

11 Archimedes: Method 569a'592a esp 569b- 
570a 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 11 , 831d>841c 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1012 b- 
1014b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 , q 85 , 
A 8 , REP 2 460b-461b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 56b; 58a-c; 59b-c 

28 Galileo: Tu^o New Sciences, second day, 
190b-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 65b / 
Novum Organum, bk i, aph 59 112b'C 

31 Descartes: Rules la-40a,c esp 11 2a'3b, iv, 
5c-7d, VI 8a-10a, xii, 24d-25a, xiv-xvi 28a- 
35c, xviii-xxi 36b-40a,c / Discourse, part i, 

^ 43b-c; PART II, 46c-48b; part hi, 50d / 

Objections and Replies, 128a-129a; 130a-133a,c 
/ Geometry 295a-353b esp bk 1 , 295a'298b, 
BK 11 , 304a-306a, 316a'317a, bk 111 , 331b, 353a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 1-5 171a-173a / Geometri- 
cal Demonstration, 430a-434a; 442a-446b / 
Arithmetical Triangle, 451b-452a; 458b'459b; 
464a-466a 

34 Newton: Principles, la-b; bk 1 , lemma i-ii 
and scHOL 25a-32a esp lemma ii, schol, 31a- 
32a; prop 31 , schol 79a-81a; bk 11 , lemma 
2 168a’169b; bk hi, lemma 5 338b'339a 

35 Locke: Human Un^standing, bk ii, ch xvi, 
sect 4 166a'b; bk iv, ch i, sect 9 308C'309b; 
CH ii, sect 9-10 311b-c; ch hi, sect 18-20 
317d-319c; sect 30 323a-c; ch iv, sect 6-9 
325a-326b; ch vii, sect ii, 340C'341a; ch 
XII, sect 1-8 358c-360c passim; sect 14-15 
362d-363b; ch xvii, sect ii 378b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
12 408a-b; sect 19 410c; sect 15-16 415d' 
416a; sect 118-132 436b-439c passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
20 458a-b; sect vii, div 48 470d-471c; sect 
XII, DIV 131 508d-509a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part 111 , 109b-llla; 118b- 
li9a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 5a-13d; 15c-16crl7d'19a; 
46a-b; 68a-69c; 211c-212a; 215d-217a; 217c- 
218d / Practical Reason, 302d-303b; 330d- 
331R / Science of Right, 399a'b / Judgement, 
497a-498d esp 498b-d; 551a-553c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 283d-284a 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, prep, 2b 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 172a-173b; 249a- 
251b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a-d; 
EPitocuE II, 6944^95c 

53 James: Psycholof^, 175a-176a; 870a; 874a- 

878a 


4h* The heuristic {Mrinciplet of research la ex- 
perimental and empirical science 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk hi, ch 7 [306*1-18] 
397b-c / Generation and Corruption, bk i, 
CH 2 [316*5-14] 411c-d / Meteorology, bk i, 
ch 7 [344*5-9] 450b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch 6 
[ 491 * 5 - 26 ] 12c-13a / Parts of Animals, bk i, 
CH 1 161a-165d esp [ 642 *i 4 -'’ 4 ] 165b-d / Gen 
eration of Animals, bk hi, ch 10 [ 760 ^* 28-33 
301d-302a 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 1-8 la 
3b; par 20 7b-d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1 , CH 13 173d 
177a 

16 Copernicus : Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 507a-508a j 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 888b-890ac 907b- 
908b \ 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 3-^6 27c- 

28c esp par 6 28c \ 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, O 32 , a 

I, REP 2 175d-178a \ 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 377a-d ' 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, pref, la- 2 a; bk i, 6a'7a 
esp 6d-7a; bk ii, 27b-c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 131a- 
138b; 148c-149c; 157b’177a,c passim; third 
DAY, 200a-d; 202d-203a; 207d-208c; 236d- 
237a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 285c-d / Cir- 
culation of the Blood, 322d-323d; 324c-d / 
On Animal Generation, 331a'337a esp 331b- 
333d, 335c-336c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 13d- 14b; 
15d; 34b; 42a-c; 56c-59c; 64d-65a / Novum 
Organum 105a'195d esp prep 105a-106d, bk 
I, aph 1-26 107a'108d, aph 50 111b, aph 70 
116b-117a, aph 95 126b-c, aph 104-106 
128a'C, bk II, aph 1-9 137a-140c, aph 52 
194c-195d / New Atlantis, 210d-214d 

31 Descartes : Discourse, part vi 60d-67a,c esp 
61d-62c, 66 a'b / Meditations, iv, 90a-b / 
Objections and Replies, 215a-b 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 355a'358b; 365b'371a pas- 
sim / Great Experiment 382a'389b 

34 Newton: Principles, la'2a; bk hi, rules 
270a-271b; general schol, 371b-372a / 
Optics, BK I, 379a; bk 111, 542a; 543a-b 

34 Huygens: Light, pref, 551b-552a; ch i, 
553a'554a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch vi, 
sect 13 335c-d; ch xii, sect 9-13 360d-362d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ni, div 
19 , 458a; sect iv, div 23-27 459a[-460d; 
sect IX, DIV 82 487b-c 

42 Kant: hire Reason, 5a-13d esp 5 c- 6 c; 210 b-c; 
215d-216d 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chtmistry, pref, Ic- 
2b; 6d-7a,c; part i, 17a; 23c; part hi, 87b-c 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a-174a; 175b; 
181b; 184a 
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45 Faraoay: Researches m Eleetrkity^ 440b,d; 
467a.b; 659a; 774d-775a 

50 Marx: Capital^ 6c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Reacts epilogue n, 
690a<b; 694d^96d 

53 James: Psychology, 3b-4a; 120a-129b passim; 
348a-359a esp 351a<352a; 385a-b; 677b; 
862a'865b: 882a-886a passim, esp 883a>884a 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 400d-401a / Instincts, 
412a*b / General Introduction, 463d; 483d- 
485a esp 484d'485a / Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle, 661c-662b / New Introductorv Lee- 
lures, 815a-b; 818c-819b; 874a-c; 879c; 881b-c 

4r. The criteria of evidence and inference in 
historical inquiry 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 17b-c; bk ii, 49a- 
56b passim; 59a; 69b-d; 71a-73b; 76d; bk 
III, 89c-d; 99b-c; bk v, 168b-c: bk vii, 
254c-d; bk viii, 281d-282b 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 353d- 
354b; BK II, 391c-d; bk vi, 523c-524d passim; 
bk VIII, 586b-d 

14 Plutarch: Romulus 15a-30a,c passim, esp 
15a-18d / Numa Pompilius, 49a-b / Themis- 
lodes, 102a, c / Aristides, 262b,d'263c / Nicias, 
423a-c 

15 Tacitus; Annals, bk hi, 49c-d; bk iv, 66b-d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 96b, d; 232c; 296a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 153a- 
158a; 180c-183d; part hi, 285d'286a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 563a-b; 
EPILOGUE II 675a-696d 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 450d-451a 

AsL The diverse methods of speculative philos- 
ophy: the role of intuition, analysis, 
dialectic, genetic or transcendiental criti- 
cism 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 50d-52d; 57a-c / Euthy- 
demus 65a'84a,c / Phaedrus 115a-141a,c esp 
131b-141a,c / Meno, 179d'183a / Republic, 
bk vi-vii, 383d-398c / Parmenides, 491a'C / 
Theaetetus, 514b-515d; 525d-526b / Sophist 
551a-579d esp 552b-561d, 571a-c / Statesman 
580a'608d esp 595a-d / Philebus 609a-639a,c 
esp 609a-617d / Severuh Letter, 809c-810d 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics 97a-137a,c / 
Topics, BK I, CH I [ioo*25-'*2i] 143a-b; bk 
viti, CH I [i55'*i-i 6] 211a-b; ch 14 [163*^8-16] 
222a / Sophistical Rotations, ch 16 [175*1- 
12] 241a / Physics, bk i, ch i 259a'b; ch 2 
[i 84'»25 -i 85 *i 9] 259c-260a; bk ii, ch 7-9 
275b-278a,c / Heavens, bk ii, ch 13 [294‘>6- 
14] 386a; bk hi, ch 7 [3o6*i-i8] 397b-c / 
Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 2 [3i6*5- 
14] 411o-d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 [983* 
24-'*6] 501c-dt CH 9 t992’»i 8-993*2] 511a-b; 
BK II, CH X b93*3o-'’i9] 511b,d-5l2a; ch 5 
513c-d; BK m, ch i [995*23-**4] S13b,d; bk 
XV, CH 2 522b-524b esp [1004*25-31] 523b-c; 
CH 4 [ioo5*i35-ioo6*28] 52Sa-c; ch 7 [1012* 


17-24] 532a-b; ch 8 [ioia*2^**5] 532b-c;^ 
BK VI, CH I 547b,d-548c; bk vii, ch 3 [1029* 
34-**i2] 552a; ch 17 [ro4r*6-*^iii $65a-d; bk 
vni, ch a [io44*33-*»2oJ 569a«b: bk ix, ch 6 
[io48*35-®9] 573d-574a; bk x, ch i [io52*>i- 
15] 578d-579a; bk xi, ch 3 S89a-d; ch 5 
590a-d; ch 6 [1063*13-16] 591b; ch 7 
[io63‘»36-io64*9J 592b; bk xiii, ch i [1676* 
10-16J 607a; ch 3 [io77'*i7-io78*3i] 609a-d 
/ Soul, BK I, CH I [402*1 J-CH 2 [403'*23l 631a- 
633a; bk ii, ch 2 [413*11-19] 643a-b; ch 3 
[4I4^2o]-ch 4 [415*22] 644d-645c 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vi, ch 3 388b-c; cH 6 
389d; CH 8 [1142*13-19] 391b; ch ii 392c- 
393b esp [ii43“3i-»>6] 392d-393a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, ch 4-6 11a- 
12b / Sixth Ennead, tr ii, ch 4 270c-271a 
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country, for God. All these other bves are, no 
less than the love between man and woman, the 
materiak of great poetry even as they s^re omm* 
present in every human life. * . 

The friendship of Achilles and Pa troclus dom- 
inates the action of the Iliad even more, per- 
haps, ' than the passion dF Paris fortielen. The 
love of Hamlet for his father and, in another 
mood, for his mother overshadows his evanes- 
cent tenderness for Ophelia. Prince Hal and 
Faktafi^ Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Pan- 
tagruel and Panurg^ seem to be bound more 
closely by companionship than any of them is 
ever tied by Cupid’s knot. The love of Cordelia 
for Lear surpasses, though it does not defeat, 
the lusts of Goneril and Regan. The vision of 
Rome effaces the image of Dido from the heart 
of Aeneas. Brutus lays down his life for Rome 
'as readily as Antony gives up his life for Cleo- 
patra. 

Richard III, aware that he ‘‘wants love’s maj- 
esty,” implies that he cannot love anyone be- 
cause he is unable to love himself. Why should 
“I love myself,” he asks, “for any good that I 
myself have done unto myself” ? This element 
of self-love which, in varying degrees, prompts 
theactionsof Achilles, Odysseus, Oedipus, Mac- 
beth, Faust, and Captain Ahab, finds its protO' 
type in the almost infinite amour-propre of Lu- 
cifer in Paradise Lost, This self-love, which in 
its extreme form the psychoanalyst calls “nar- 
cissism,” competes with every other love in hu- 
man life. Some times it qualifies these other loves; 
when^ for example, it enters into Pierre Bezti- 
khov’s meditations about freeing his serfs and 
turns his sentiment of brotherly love into a 
piece of sentimentality which is never con- 
firmed by action. 

Yet self-love, like sexual love, can be over- 
come by the love which is charity toward or 
compassionfor others. True self-lovej according 
to L^ke, necessarily leads to love of neighbor; 
and, in Dante’s view of the tfierarchy of love,« 
menascendfromloving their neighbonas themr 
aelviBS. toibving God< Through the bve be bears 
and Bea^tike for the goodness they repre-, 
Dante mounts to the highest heaven where 
be -is given tfieGood itself to bvcv 
%lhopanofafna of human love is not confined 
great works of poetry or fictioauiThe 
with the same type# of pbtand 


character, the same lines o£ action, the same 
complications and catastrophes, appears in the 
great works of history and biography. TTic sto- 
res of love cold by Herodotus, Thucydides, Hu- 
tarch, Tacitus, and Gibbon run the same gamut 
of the passions, the affections, the tender feel- 
ing and the sacrificial devotion, in thenttacb 
ments of the great figures of history. 

Here the bves of a few men move the lives 
of ihany. History itself seems to turn in one di- 
reetbn rather than another with the turning of 
an emperor’s heart. Historic in^titutbns seem 
to draw their strength from the ardor of a single 
patriot’s and the invincible sacrifices of 
the martyrs, whether to the cause of clluich or 
state, seem to perpetuate with bve whatuieither 
might of arms nor skill of mind could lobg sus- 
tain. History’s blackest as well as bctghtes]|; pages 
tell of the lengths to which men have gohe for 
their love’s sake, and as often as not the st^y of 
the inner, turbulence lies half untold between 
the lines which relate the consequences in acts 
of violence or heroism. 

Still other op the great books deal with bve’s 
exhibition of its power. A few of the early dia- 
logues of Plato discuss bve and friendship, but 
more of them dramatically set forth the bve 
his disciples bear Socrates, and Socrates’ bve of 
wisdom and the truth. Montaigne can be skep- 
tical and detached in all matters. He can sus- 
pend judgment about everything and moderate 
every feeling by the balance of its opposite, ex- 
cept in theonecascof his friendship with Etienne 
de la Boetie where bve asserts its claims above 
dispute and doubt. The princely exampbs with 
which Machiavelli documents his manual of 
worldly success are lovers of riches, fame, and 
power— that triad of seducers which alienates 
the affectiems of men for truth, beauty, and 
goodnessi 

The whole of Pascal’s meditatbnsi insofar as 
they are addressed to himself, seems to express 
one thought, itself a feeling. “The heart its 
reasons, which the reason does not Imow. We 
feel it in a thousand things. I say that the heart 
naturally bves the Universal Being, and abo it- 
self, according as it gives itself ;to them; and it 
hardens itwlf against one or the ^ther at its 
will, You have rejected the one, and kept the 
Qthet:. bit by reason that you bve yimeselff’ 
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b the Gtmfifsdons of Augustine, ^ m^n who 
fioally txbsolved the conflict of his loves lets his 
mcnwry dwellon the tormcot their disorder* 
in ord^ to repent each particular sin against 
the love of God. “What was it that I delighted 
in/’ he writes, “but to love, and be beloved? 
but I kept not the measure of love, of mind to 
miiKl, friendship’s bright boundary; but out of 
the muddy concupiscence of the flesh, and the 
bubblings of youth, mists fumed up which be- 
clouded and overcast my heart, that 1 could 
not discern the clear brightness of love, from 
the fog of lustfulness.’’ 

Augustine shows us the myriad forms of con- 
cupiscence and avarice in the lusting of the flesh 
and of the eyes, and in the self-love which is 
pride of person. In no other book except per- 
haps the Bible are so many loves arrayed against 
one another. Here, in the life of one man, as 
tempestuous in passion as he was strong of will, 
their war aini peace produce his bondage and 
his freedom, his anguish and his serenity. 

In the Bible, the history of mankind itself 
is told in terms of love, or rather the multiplic- 
ity of loves. Every love is here—of God and 
Mammon, perverse and pure, the idolatry and 
vanity of love misplaced, every unnatural lust, 
every ecstasy df the spirit, every tie of friend- 
ship and fraternity, and all the hates which love 
engenders. 

These books of poetry and history, of medi- 
tation, confession, and revelation, teach us the 
fcicts of love even when they do not go beyond 
that to definition and doctrine. Before we turn 
to the theory of love as it is expounded by the 
philosophers and theologians, or to the psycho- 
logical analysis of love, we may find it useful to 
summarize the facts of which any theory must 
take account. And on the level of the facts we 
also meet the inescapable problems which un- 
derlie the theoretical issues formed by con- 
flicting analyses. 

First and foremost seems to be the fact of the 
ploiaUty of loves. There are many different 
kinds of love— 'different in object, different in 
tendency .and expression— and as they occur 
in the fo^idual life, they raise the problem of 
nnity and order# Does one kivc swallow up or 
subordinate aU the othera? Can more than one 
liikrifte -Is them a hfetarcfay rf 


hives wMch enn hamimtiae 
These are the questhms with which the moat 
comprehensive theories of fovt filed it neanshry 
to begin# 

Plato’s ladder of love in the Sympomm has 
different bves for its rungs. Diotbna, whom 
Socrates describes as his “instructress in the art 
of love,’’ tells him that if a youth begins by. 
loving a visibly beautiful form, “he will soon 
of himself perceive that the beauty of one form 
is akin to the beauty of another,” and, there- 
fore, “how foolish would he be not to recognize 
that the beauty in every form is one and the 
same.” He will then “abate his violent love of 
the one,” and will pass from being “a lover <rf 
beautiful forms” to the realization that “the 
beauty of the mind is more honorable than the 
beauty of the outward form.” Thence he wiU 
be led to love “the beauty of laws and institu- 
tions . . . and after laws and institutions, he 
will go on to the sciences, that he may see their 
beauty.” As Diotima summarizes it, the true 
order of love “begins with the beauties of earth 
and mounts upwards . . « from foir forms to foir 
practices, and from fair practices to foir notions* 
until from fair notions [we] arrive at the notion 
of absolute beauty.” 

Aristotle classifies different kinds ot love in 
his analysis of the types of friendship. Since the 
lovable consists of “the good, pleasant, or use- 
ful,” he writes, “there are three kinds of friend‘d 
ship, equal in number to the things that axe 
lovable; for with respect to each there is a 
mutual and recognized love, and those who 
love each other wish well to each other in that 
respect in which they love one another.” Later 
in the Ethics he also considers the relation of 
self-love to all love of others, and asks “whether 
a man should love himself most, or someone 
else.” 

Aquinas distinguishes between love in the 
sphere of the passions arid love as an act of 
The former he assigns to what he calk the 
“concupiscible faculty” of the sensitive appe- 
tite; the latter, to the “rational or intellectual 
appetite.” The other basic distinction which 
Aquinas makes is that between love as a nattimi 
tendency and as a supernatural habit. Natt^ 
kive is that “whereby things Seek whai is 
able to them according to their nature/’ When 
bve exceeds the mdmatkms of natuie* it 
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does so by *‘some habitual form supeiadded 
to the natural power/’ and this habit of love 
is the virtue of charity. 

Freud’s theory places the origin of love in 
the sexual instincts, and so for him the many 
varieties of love are simply the forms which 
love takes as the libido fixes upon various ob- 
jccts. “The nucleus of what we mean by love,’’ 
he writes, “naturally consists ... in sexual love 
with sexual union as its aim. We do not separate 
from this,’’ he goes on to say, “on the one hand, 
selfdove, and on the other, love for parents and 
children, friendship and love for humanity in 
general, and also devotion to concrete objects 
and to abstract ideas ... All these tendencies 
arc an expression of the same instinctive activi- 
ties.’’ They differ from sexual love only be- 
cause “they arc diverted from its aim or arc 
prevented from reaching it, though they al- 
ways preserve enough of their original nature 
to keep their identity recognizable.*’ Sexual 
love undergoes these transformations according 
as it is repressed or sublimated, infantile or 
adult in its pattern, degraded to the level of 
brutal sexuality or humanized by inhibitions 
and mixed with tenderness. 

All of these classifications and distinctions 
belong to the theory of human love. But the 
fact of love’s diversity extends the theory of 
love to other creatures and to God. In the 
tradition of biology from Aristotle to Darwin, 
the mating of animals and the care of their 
young is thought to exhibit an emotion of love 
which is either sharply contrasted with or re- 
garded as the root of human love. Darwin, for 
example, maintains, “it is certain that associ- 
ated animals have a feeling of love for each 
other, wliich is not felt by non-social adult 
animals.’’ 

At the opposite pole, the theologians identify 
God with love and see in God’s love for Himself 
and for His creatures the principle not only of 
creation, and of providence and salvation, but 
also the measure of all other loves by which 
created things, and men especially, turn toward 
or away from God. “Beloved, let us love one 
another,’’ St. John writes, “for love is of God; 
and everyone that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth 
aOltOod; for God is love. In this was manifested 
dbe Jove of God toward us, because that God 


sent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him. Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us . . . 
And we have known and believed the love that 
God hath to us. God is love; and he that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’’ 

In the moral universe of the Divine Comedy, 
heaven is the realm of love, “pure light,” 
Beatrice says, “light intellectual full of love 
love of true good full of joy, joy which tran- 
scends every sweetness,” There courtesy pre- 
vails among the blessed, and charity alone of 
the theological virtues remains. The beatitude 
of those wl^o sec God dispenses with feith and 
hope, but the vision of God is inseparable from 
the fruition of love. “The Good whioh is the 
object of the will,” Dante writes, “is all col- 
lected in it; and outside of it, that is dacctive 
which is perfect there.” Desire and will are 
“revolved, like a wheel which is moved cWnly, 
by the Love which moves the sun and the 
other stars.” Hell is made by the absence of 
God’s love— the punishment of thase who on 
earth loved other things more than God. 

There is a second fact about love to which 
poetry and history bear testimony. Love fre- 
quently turns into its opposite, hate. Some- 
times there is love and hate of the same ob- 
ject; sometimes love inspires hate, as it oc- 
casions jealousy, of the things which threaten 
it. Anger and fear, too, follow in the wake of 
love. Love seems to be the primal passion, gen- 
erating all the others according to the oppo- 
sitions of pleasure and pain and by relations of 
cause and effect. Yet not all the analysts of love 
as a passion seem to agree upon this point, or 
at least they do not give the fact the same 
weight in their theories. 

Hobbes, for example, gives primacy to fear, 
and Spinoza to desire, joy, and sorrow. Spinoza 
defines love as “joy with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause,” and he defines hatred 
similarly in terms of sorrow. Nevertheless, 
Spinoza, like Aquinas and Freud, deals more 
extensively with love and hate than with any 
of the other passions. He, like them, observes 
how their fun^mental opposition jiins through 
the whole emotional life of man. But he does 
not, like Aquinas, regard love as the root of all 
the other passions. Treating the combination 
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love JEind bate toward the same object as a 
mere “vacillation of the mind,” he docs not, 
like Freuds develop an elaborate theory of 
emotional ambivalence which tries to explain 
why the deepest affections of men arc usually 
mixtures of love and hate. 

A THIRD FACT which appears in almost every 
one of the great love stories points to another 
aspect of love’s contrariness. There seems to be 
no happiness more perfect than that which love 
confirms. But there is also no misery more pro- 
found, no depth of despair greater, than that 
into which lovers are plunged when they are 
bereft, disappointed, unrequited. Can the 
pleasures of love be had without its pains ? Is 
it better to have loved and suffered than never 
to have loved at all ? Is it wiser not to love than 
to love not wisely but too well? Is the world 
well lost for love? 

These questions paraphrase the soliloquies of 
lovers in the great tragedies and comedies of 
love. For every praise of love there is, in Shake- 
spearian speech or sonnet, an answering com- 
plaint. “All creatures in the world through love 
exist, and lacking love, lack all that may per- 
sist.” But “thou blind fool, love, what does 
thou to mine eyes, that they behold and see 
not what they sec ?” “The greater castle of the 
world is lost,” says Antony to Cleopatra; “we 
have kissed away kingdoms and provinces.” 
But in Romeo’s words to Juliet, “My bounty is 
as boundless as the sea, my love as deep; the 
more I give to thee, the more I have, for both 
are infinite.” 

Love is all opposites — the only reality, the 
great illusion; the giver of life and its consumer; 
the benign goddess whose benefactions men 
beseech, and— to such as Hippolytus or Dido— 
the dread Cyprian who wreaks havoc and dev- 
astation. She is a divinity to be feared when not 
propitiated, her potions arc poison, her darts 
are shafts of destruction. Love is itself an ob- 
ject of love and hate. Men fall in love with love 
and fight against it. Omnia vincit amor^ Virgil 
writes— “love conquers all.” 

In the dispassionate language of the moralist, 
the question is simply whether love is good or 
bad, a component of happiness or an obstacle 
thereto. How the question is answered depends 
upon the "kind of love in question. The love 


which consists in the best type of friendship 
seems indispensable to the happy life and, more 
than that, to the fabric of any society, domestic 
or political. 

, Such love, Aristotle writes, “is a virtue or 
implies virtue, and is besides most necessary 
with a view to living. For without friends no 
one would choose to live though he had all 
other goods. . . . Friendship seems too to hold 
states together, and lawgivers care more for it 
than for justice.” When it is founded on virtue, 
it goes further than justice, for it binds men 
together through benevolence and generosity. 
“When men arc friends,” Aristotle says, “they 
have no need of justice.” 

But Aristotle does not forget that there arc 
other types of friendship, based on utility or 
pleasure-seeking rather than upon the mutual 
admiration of virtuous men. Here, as in the 
case of other passions, the love may be good or 
bad. It is virtuous only when it is moderated by 
reason and restrained from violating the true 
order of goods, in conformity to which man’s 
various loves should themselves be ordercd. 

When the love in question is the passion of 
the sexual instinct, some moralists think that 
temperance is an inadequate restraint. Neither 
reason nor law is adequate to the task of sub- 
duing— or, as Freud would say, of domesticat- 
ing— the beast. To the question Socrates asks, 
whether life is harder towards the end, the old 
man Cephalus replies in the words of Sophocles, 
when he was asked how love suits with age, “I 
feel as if I had escaped from a mad and furious 
master.” 

In the most passionate diatribe against love’s 
passion, Lucretius condemns the sensual pleas- 
ures which are so embittered with pain. Venus 
should be entirely shunned, for once her darts 
have wounded men, “the sore gains strength and 
festers by feeding, and day by day the madness 
grows, and the misery becomes heavier* . • ; 
This is the one thing, whereof the more and 
more we have, the more does our heart bum 
with the cursed desire. . . . When the gathering 
desire is sated, the old frenzy is back upon them 
. • . nor can they discover what device may con-f 
quer their disease; in such deep doubt they 
waste beneath their secret wound . * . These 
ills arc found in love that is true and fu% proa* 
perous; but when love is crossed and ho|>ele$s«. 
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ttofe ftie iUs yoo liiiight<^det«ct with 

cfeflcd eyeSf.ills without atuoter; sp that it is 
better to be cm the watch befbiehandf even as 
I have taught you, and to beware that you are 
not entrapped. For to avoid being drawn into, 
the jneshes oflovc, is not so hard a task as when 
caught amid the coils to, issue out and break 
through the strong bonds of Venus.” 

In the doctrines of most moralists, however, 
the sexual passion calls for no special treatment 
different from other appetites and passions. 
Because it is more complex in its manifesta- 
tions, perhaps, and more imperious in its urges, 
more effort on the part of reason may be re- 
quired to regulate it, to direct or restrain it. 
Yet no special principles of virtue or duty ap- 
jdy to sexual love. Even the religious vow of 
clh^tity is matched by the vow of poverty. 
The love of money is as serious a deflection 
from bving God as the lust of the flesh. 

What is common to all these matters is dis-* 
cussed in the chapters on Duty, Emotion, Vir- 
tue, and Sin. But here one more fact remains 
to he considered— the last fact about love 
which the poets and the historians seem to lay 
before the moralists and theologians. 

When greed violates the precepts of justice, 
or gluttony those of temperance, the vice or sin 
appears to have no redeeming features. These 
aie weaknesses of character incompatible with 
heroic stature. But many of the great heroes of 
htcrature are otherwise noble men or women 
who have, for love’s sake, deserted their duty 
or transgressed the rules of God and man, ac- 
knowledging their claims and yet choosing to 
risk the condemnation of society even to the 
pmiit of banishment, or to put their immortal 
souls in peril The fact seems to be that only 
love tetains some honor when it defies morality ; 
not that moralists excuse the ilHcit act, but 
that iir the opinion of mankind, as evidenced by 
its poetry at least, bve has some privileged 
statiis. Its waywardness and even its madness 
aie actemiated. 

The poets suggest the reason for this. Unlike 
the other passions which man shares with the 
asnmak, characteristically human love is a 
(ff the spirit as weU as the body* A man 
when he is a j^utton, a jackal when 
be but when his emotionalr excess in 


the sphere of loveuHftS hiai to nets hf devotion 
and sacrifice, he is incompaiably^hhmad: That 
is why the great lovers, as the poets depkt 
them, seem admirable in Sfute of their tmiis<' 
gressions. They almost seem to be justified^ 
poetically, at least, if not niorally-*“in acting as 
if love exempted them from ordinary laws; as 
if their love could be a law unto itself. ^Who 
shall give a lover any law?” Arcite asks in 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. “Love is a greater 
law,” he says, “than man has ever given to 
earthly man.” 

To a psychologist like Freuds the conflict be- 
tween the osotic impulses and mbralit)! is the 
central conflict in the psychic life of tne indi- 
vidual and between the individual and miety. 
There seems to be no happy resolution Wless 
each is somehow accomniodated to the other. 
At one extreme of repression, **thc claims df our 
civilization,” according to Freud, “make life 
too hard for the greater part of humanity, and 
so further the aversion to reality and the origin 
of neuroses”; the individual suffers neurotic 
disorders which result from the failure of the 
repressed energies to find outlets acceptable to 
the moral censor. At the other extreme of ex- 
pression, the erotic instinct “would break all 
bounds arid the laboriously erected structure 
of civilization would be swept away.” Integra- 
tion would seem to be achieved in the indi- 
vidual personality and society would seem to 
prosper only when sexuality is transformed in- 
to those types of love which reinforce laws and 
duties with emotional loyalty to moral ideals 
and invest ideal objects with their energies, 
creating the highest goods of civilization. 

To the theologian, the conflict between love 
and morality remains insoluble-*-not in prin- 
ciple, but in practice— until love itself sup- 
plants all other rules of conduct. The *^good 
man,” according toAugustine, is not he 'Vho 
knows what is good, but who loves it. Is it not 
then obvious,” he goes on to say, “that we love 
in tmrselves the very love wherewith we love 
whatever we love? For there is also at love 
wherewith we love that which we ought not to 
love; and this love is hated by him whb loves 
that wherewith heloves what ought to be loved. 
For it is quite possible for both to exist in one 
man. And this co-existence is good for a nutn, 
to the end that this love which conduces'to our 





UviQg wil nmy gsaw^ ntid the erther^ which 
leads 11$ to evil may decrease, until our whole 
lift be perfectly healed and transmuted into 
g^.*’ Only a better love, a love that is whdly 
vktuous and right, ha$ the power requisite to 
overcome love’s . erroiS. With this perfect love 
goes only one rule, Augustine says: Dt/tge, tt 
quod wj&r— “bvc, and do what you will/* 

This perfect love, which alone deserves to be 
a law unto itself, is more than fallen human 
nature can come by without God’s grace. It is, 
according to Christian theology, the super- 
natural virtue of charity whereby men par- 
ticipate in God’s love of Himself and His crea- 
tures— -loving God with their whole heart and 
soul and mind, and their neighbors as them- 
selves. On these two precepts of charity, ac- 
cording to the teaching of Christ, * ‘depends the 
whole law and the prophets.” 

The questions which Aquinas considers in 
his treatise on charity indicate that the theo- 
logical resolution of the conflict between love 
and morality is, in essence, the resolution of 
a conflict between diverse loves, a resolution 
accomplished by the perfection of love itself. 
Concerning the objects and order of charity, 
he asks, for example, “whether we should love 
charity out of charity,” “whether irrational 
creatures also ought to be loved out of charity,” 
“whether a man ought to love his body out of 
charity,” “whether we ought to love sinners 
out of charity,” “whether charity requires that 
we should love our enemies,” “whether God 
ought to be loved more than our neighbors,” 
“whether, out of charity, man is bound to love 
God more than himself,” “whether, out of 
charity, man ought to love himself more than 
his neighbor,” “whether a man ought to love 
his neighbor more than his own body,” 
“whether we ought to love one neighbor more 
than another,” “whether we ought to love 
those who arc better more than those who are 
more closely united to us,” “whether a man 
ought, out of charity, to love his children more 
than his father,” “whether a man ought to love 
his wife more than his father and mother,” 
“whether a man ought to Ibvc his benefactor 
more dranone bo has benefited.” 

The diversity of love seems to be both the 
bArit fact^ and the basic problem for the p$y- 


chologtstv the moniiist, riie ihedbgia&i 
ancient languages have thrte dtstinct iwoids^ 
the main types of love: phdmi in 

Greek; amor^ amidda (or ddectio)^ 9 iXidvittitasm. 
Latin. Because English has no such distinct 
words, it seems necessary to use such phrases as 
“sexual love,” “love of friendship,” and ‘lowp 
of charity” in order to mdicate plainly that 
love is common to all three, and to disringukh 
the three meanings. Yet we must observe what 
Augustine points out, namely* that the Scrip- 
tuxes “make no distinction between amor, iSec- 
do, and caritas,'* and that in the Bible “amor 
is used in a good connection.” 

The problem of the kinds of love seems fur- 
ther to be complicated by the need to differ^ 
entiate and relate love and desire. Some writers 
use the words “love” and “desire” interchange- 
ably, as does Lucretius who, in speaking of the 
pleasures of Venus, says that ‘*Cupid de- 
sire] is the Latin name of love.” Some, like 
Spinoza, use the word “desire” as the more 
general word and “love” to name a special 
mode of desire. Still others use “love” as tfat 
more general word and “desire” to signify an 
aspect of fove. “Love,” Aquinas writes, “is 
naturally the first act of the will and appetire; 
for which reason all the other appetitive movc*- 
ments presuppose love, as their root and origin* 
For nobody desires anything nor rejoices in 
anything, except as a good that is loved.” / 

One thing seems to be clear, namely, that 
both love and desire belong to the appetitive 
faculty— to the sphere of the emotions and the 
will rather than to the sphere of perception 
and knowledge. When a distinetkm is made 
between deiire and love as two states uf a{q[$e- 
tite, it seems to be based on their difference in 
tendency. As indicated in the chapter of I>Br 
SIRE, the tendency of desire is acquisitive. Tht 
object of desire is a good to be possessed, and 
the drive of desire continues until, with posses- 
sion, it is satisfied. Love equated with desire 
does not differ from any other hunger. 

But there seems to be another tenden^ 
which impels one not to possess the object 
loved, but to benefit it. Tbe lover vdriies the 
well-being of the beloved, and reflextV(% wishes 
himself well through being umted mth the ob- 
ject of his love. >^ere desire devmd cf bve is 
seffish in tlie sense of one^iS'Seeking tff 
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pleasum for oneself without any regard for 
the good of the other, be it thing or person, 
bve seeks to give rather than to get, or to get 
only as the result of giving. Whereas nothing 
short of physical possession satisfies desire, love 
can be satisfied in the contemplation of its ob- 
ject’s beauty or goodness. It has more affinity 
with knowledge than with action, though it 
goes beyond knowledge in its wish to act for 
the good of the beloved, as well as in its wish 
to be loved in return. 

Those who distinguish love and desire in 
such terms usually repeat the distinction in 
differentiating kinds of love. The difference 
between sexual love and the love which is pure 
friendship, for example, is said to rest on the 
predominance of selfish desires in the one and 
the predominance of altruistic motives in the 
other. Sexual love is sometimes called the '*love 
of desire” to signify that it is a love born of de- 
sire; whereas in friendship love is thought to 
precede desire and to determine its wishes. 

In contrast to the love of desire, the love of 
friendship makes few demands. ”In true friend- 
ship, wherein 1 am perfect,” Montaigne de- 
clares, more give myself to my friend, than 
I endeavor to attract him to me. I am not only 
better pleased in doing him service than if he 
conferred a benefit upon me, but, moreover, 
had rather he should do himself good than me, 
and he most obliges me when he does so; and if 
absence be either more pleasant or convenient 
for him, ’tis also more acceptable to me than his 
presence.” 

These two loves appear in most of the great 
analyses of love, though under different names: 
concupiscent love and fraternal love; the 
friendship base on pleasure or utility and the 
friendship based on virtue; animal and human 
love; sexuality and tenderness. Sometimes they 


are assigned to different faculties: the love of 
desire to the sensitive appetite or the sphere of 
instinct and emotion; the love of friendship to 
the will or faculty of intellectual desire, capa- 
ble of what Spinoza calls the amor intelltctualis 
Dcf— “the intellectual love of God.” Some- 
times the two kinds of love are thought able 
to exist in complete separation from one an- 
other as well as in varying degrees of mixture, 
as in romantic and conjugal love; and some- 
times the erotic or sexual component is thought 
to be present to some degree in all love. Though 
he asserts this, Freud does not hold the con- 
verse, that sexuality is always accomj^anied by 
the tenderness which characterize^ human 
love. The opposite positions here sem to be 
correlated with opposed views of the\relation 
of man to other animals, or with oppoiwd the- 
ories of human nature, especially in regard to 
the relation of instinct and reason, the senses 
and the intellect, the emotions and the will. 

As suggested above, romantic love is usually 
conceived as involving both possessive and 
altruistic motives, the latter magnified by what 
its critics regard as an exaggerated idealization 
of the beloved. The theological virtue of ichari- 
ty, on the other hand, is purely a love of f*ricnd- 
ship, its purity made perfect by its supernat- 
ural foundation. One of the great issues here 
is whether the romantic is compatible with the 
Christian conception of love, whether the 
adoration accorded a beloved human being does 
not amount to deification — as much a violation 
of the precepts of charity as the pride of un- 
bounded self-love. Which view is taken affects 
the conception of conjugal love and the rela- 
tion of love in courtship to love in marriage. 
These matters and, in general, the forms of love 
in the domestic community are discussed in the 
chapter on Family. 
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105arl48a*c esp act 1, sc i 105b,d-107b, 
act V, sq in [119-206] 144d*14Sd / Merchant 
of Venice, act iv, sc i [^5^62] 425d-426a 

27 Shakespeare: Othello 206a-243a,c esp act ii, 
sc i [1-81] 213b-214b, [295-321] 216c / Corio- 
lanus, act iv, sc v [70-152] 380l^381a/ Timon 
of Athens 393a-420d esp act iv, so 1 409c-d, 
sc in 410c-416d / Cymbeline, act ni, sc v 
[70-150] 469d-470c 

32 Milton: Paradis Lost, bk i [81-105] 95a-b / 
Samson Agqnistes [819-842] 357b-358a 
37 Fielding : Tom Jones, 30a-32a; 124d; 237b-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic){y 119a'121a; 134b-136a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 312b,d [fn 27] 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk iv, 183d-186c; 
188a-190c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
137c-142c; BK xii, 393a'394a 

53 James: Psychology^ 717a-720b 

Interpretation of Dreams, 328 a-b / 

: (^ Qt ^ Psychology, 677c-678a / War 'dnd 
Deem, 764d^765d / Cmlizatim and Its Dis- 
contents, 787a-788d; 790a-791d esp 791b-'C 

2« Tho kia4< of love 

7 Plato: Symposium, 153b4S5c; 165b'167d / 
Lstmsji BK viu, 735c-^736c 

17 Plotinus: Thkd Ennead, tr v 100c-106b / 
^ Sixdt EmeOdi TM . ix, ch 9; 359b*c 

18 Augustine: Gty of God,, bk xiv, ch 7 380 c- 
381 c / Christian Doctrine, bk tti, oh 10 661 c- 
662 a 

49 \Aquina£: Summa Theohgica, part 1, si 20, 
A 2, REP 3 121b422a; Q 60 , aa i -*3 .310b- 
^ V s312b;, Q 82 , A 5 , REP I 435€f4d6c; part l-n, 
. 'ae 26 733d-737a esp q 27 , 

3 , AKs 738c-739c; bQ* aa 740b- 
:' 74 JRi • . '■ .. - 


• 26 AqFumAft^ Summa Tiookgka, PAurt-aif 666, 

' A 6, rbR. 2 BOc^Slb;' p<Att ti-n, q 23, a t, ans 
482 d^d$ A 4; AI 4 S 4 a 5 d- 486 b 

21 Dante: Divine Comeify, puroatory, xvii 

: (82-139I 79 h*<d 

22 Chaucer: TroilusandCressida, bk n, stanza 

128 38 a ’ 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 63 a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 83 a- 85 a; 399 a'b; 424 d- 
4256 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part n, 33 lc> 382 a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, xix-»xx 
449 a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk vni [50O-617] 
243 a’ 245 b; BX ix [990-1189] 269 a* 273 a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 522 a- 525 a , 

37 FiELiHMd: Tom Jones, 14 c-d; 167 c 469 k; 198 d- 
199 a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345 d> 346 b; I 

49 Darwin: Decent of Man, 289 c- 290 b\ 303 c; 
30 Sc- 309 a 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk i, 50 a; Bk vi, 
269 crd; bk vn, 276 c> 277 a; bk xi, 520 «^ 21 b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 
27 c-d 

54 Freud: Croup Psychology, 673 b-d^ 681 c> 682 a 
/ Civilization and Its Discontents, 783 b'C 

2 a, Lustful, sexual, or selfish love: concujHscent 
love 

Old Testament: Genesis, 39:6-20 / Exodus, 
20:14,17 / Leviticus, 18 / Ntmbers, 25:1^9 / 
II Samuel, ii; 13:1-14— (D) U Kings, ii; 
13:1-14 / Proverbs, 5:1-20; 6:20-35; 75 23:2^ 
35 / Ecclesiastes, 7:26— (D) Ecclesiastes, 7:27 
/ Ezekjel, 23— (D) Ezechiel, 23 

Apocrypha: Judith, 11:21-23; 12:11-20; 16:7-9— 
(D) OT, Judith, 11:19-21; 12:10-20; 16:8-11 / 
EcclesiasHcus, 9:3-9; 25:21; 47:19-20— (D) 
OT, Ecclesiasticus, 9:3-13; 25:28; 47:21-22 / 
Susanna^ip) OT, Darnel, 13 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:27-32 / Romans, 
6:12-13; 7:i4-'25; 13:13-14 / I Corinthians, 
6:9-7:11 / Cohssians, 3:5 / I Thessahnians, 
4:4-5 / Hebrews, 13:4 / James, 1:13-16 / I 
Peter, 2:11 / / John, 2:15-17 

4 Hombr: Odyssey, bk viii [266-366] 234 d- 
225 d 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens la' 14 a,c esp 
[776-835] lla^, [980-1073] 13 b' 14 a,c / 
Agamemnon [681-781] 59 b' 60 b / Choepkoroe 
[585-651] 75 d- 76 b; [892-930] 78 d- 79 b 

5 Euripides: Ehetra [988-1121] 336 a- 337 b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ix, 311 b^ 312 d 

7 PLj^To: Charmides, 2 b-c / Phaedrus, I 17 |i' 122 a 
r / Symposium, 153 b* 15 Sc / Republic, bk in, 

326 c- 3 a 7 b; 333 b' 334 b; bk ix, 417 bH 4 l 8 a / 
Timaeusi 474 b^’d; 476 b^ / Lam, bk vin, 
735 b- 738 c 

8 Aristotle: Priof Analytict, bk ir, 

‘ {68*25^'>7] 89 d* 90 a / Topks, bk > ch 7 
[146^13] 199 d; BK vn, GH I [i 5 a?» 6 - 9 ]^ 07 c 
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.'9 AwTQTfiiBs Histaf^ '{tf AmmAls; w deL i 8 

[57ibj.^jQj 97j^ 

la Luc<i«TJfO»i Nature tf Tim^, me w 110 ^ 7 - 
iiao] 57d-58d; {1192-1208] 59d>60ii^ bk v 
l962-965}73c 

19 ViEoo*: Aamdy bk i { 657 - 756 ] 12Ud23b 

15 Taciws: AmaU, bk iy» 641>*c; bk xi, 103b-c; 
107b'108c;. BK Kill, 137b-c 

17 PLOTtHus: Third Ennead, tr v, ch 1-2 100 c- 
102r 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 1 , par 25 -.a 6 7 a-c; 
BK II, par i*-8 9a-10d; bk 1x1, par 1-5 13b-l4b; 

, * bk IV, par 2 19d; bk, vi, par 18-26 40d*^43a / 
City of God, bk xu, ch 8 346d-347b; bk xiv, 
CH i 6 -i 8 390a'391c; ch 26 395d-396c; bk 
XV, CH 22-23 416a'418c / Christian Doctrine, 
JBX III, CH to 661c-662a; ch 18-21 664d'666b 

19 Aquinas: Stmma Theologica, part i, q 98, 
A 2, ANs and REP 3 517d-519a; part i-ii, qq 
26-28 733d-744d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q 15 , 
A 3 453c-454c; q 46 , a 3 604d>605a,c; part hi, 
Q 65 , a I, REP ,5 879c-881d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, heix, v 7 a- 8 b; xi 
{ 76 - 90 ] 16a; purgatory, vtn { 67 - 84 } 65a; 
XVII { 127 -I 39 ] 79d; XIX { 1 - 69 ] 81c-82a; xxv 
{io 9 ]-xxvi { 148 ] 92c-94c; paradise, vni-ix 
116d-120a esp ix { 103 - 108 ] 119d 

22 Chaucek: Troihtsand Cressida, bk hi, stanza 
172-219 77a-83a / Miller* s Tale 212b-223b / 
Reeve's Tale 22Sa-232a / Squire's Tale (io,8i 
943] 347a-349a / Physician's Tale 366a-371a / 
Manciple's Tale {17,088-103] 490a / Parson's 
TalCr par 19 507b-508b; par 74-86 535b<544a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 63a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 11 , 
106a-107c: BK HI, 164d-166a; 188d'193c 

28 Montaigne: Essays, 6 a-b; 36c-40a; 83d'85a; 
297d-299c; 398c-399c; 406a-434d 

26 Shakespeare; Titus Andronicus 170a-198d 
esp act II 176a-181d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet^ act i, sc v [40-91] 
37b-d; actiii, sciv [40-96] 55a-c/ Troilusand 

' Cmsi^ 103a'141a,c esp act iv, sc i [ 51 - 79 ] 
126b'C, sc V [13-63] 130a'C, act v, sc 11 134c- 
137a/ Measure for Measure 174a-204d esp act 
ii, sc I [234-257] 181a-b, sc II [162-187J I83d- 
184a / Othellot act i* sc hi [306-388] 212b- 
213a / King Lear, act iv, sc vi {109-135] 
274c-d; act v, sc 1 277d-278d / Pericles, 

, ACT I, PROLoouB-sc I 421b-423c; act iv, sc 
v-vi 44lA-443b / Sonnets, cxxix 606a 

31 Spinqza; Edms, part iu, 1 »rop 35 406d- 
407 b; THE affects, DBF 48 421b-d; part IV, 

' appendix, XIX 449a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [443“'45<^J 

. > ,BK! vxii, [500-643] 243a'246a$ bk ix [ 99<>- 
1133] 26^-272a cs^ ,[1004-1098] 269a-271a / 
Siifson Agomstes [373-419] 347b*348b; [766- 
iS42j 356b-358a : . 

^ Pascal: Pensks, 402-403 a4lK; 45^^461 253b- 


36 Stbrnb: Tfisthade Shandy^ 313a-5l6iBrS2la^1^ 
525a-526a; 554b-556a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 9b-c; 58b-59b; 130b-9; 
l38b-d; 289b-290b; 321b-322a; 352d-353A 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bK xiv, 103c- 
104a; BK XVI, 118a-b; 119a-b; 119d 

38 Rousseau: Ineqttoiity, 345d'346b; 34^ 

40 Gibbon: Dedine am Fail, 92c-d; 649d^50e 
44 Boswell; 301c-d 

46 Heoel: P^osophy of Right, part itt^ par 162 
58b>d 

47 Goethe: Fattst, part i (2605-2677] 63b‘65a 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 371c-372c 

51 Tolstoy: IVat and Peace, bk i, ISb-l^a; bK 
II, 76a-b; 86b'87b; bk hi, lilaTlOd esp 
113d-115a; 122b'c; bk v, 201a-c; 204a<206c 
passim; bk vhi, 318a-341a,c; bk xi, 476C'480a 

52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 
20a-b; 39a*46a; bk hi 46a-82a,G esp S3c-54b 

54 Freud: *'Wild" Psycho-Analysis, 128d'-129a / 
Narcissism 399a-411a,c esp 4046*^4060, 409b- 
410d / Instincts, 418c>421a,c esp 420b'C / 
General Introduction, 569c>585a esp 569d- 
570a, 574C'd, SSOa SSlb; 61Sb'618a esp 
616d‘618a / Group Psychology, 673b-674a; 
681c'683d; 693a'695b / Civilization and Its 
Discontents, 782a-b,d [fnij; 783c; 784a-785a 
esp 785a-'b [fn i] / New Introductory Leettsres, 
854a 863d esp 862b'863c 

2a{l) The sexual instinct: its relation to other 
instincts 

7 Plato: Symposium, lS7b-159b; 165b-c / 
Timaeus, 476c-d / Ldsas^ bk iv, GOSa-c; bk 
VI, 712b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk v, ca 8 
[542»i7-^4] 68d<69a; bk vi* ch i8-bk vii, ch 
2 97b>108c passim, esp bk vi, ch 18 97b>99c, 
BK vii, CH I 106b,d'108a / Generation of 
Animals, bk iv, ch i [764*»4-7] 305c / Rhetoric, 
BK H, CH 7 [i385»2i-a5] 631d 
22 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [1037- 
^ 1057] 57d 

22 Chaucer: Wifi of Bath's Prolog [5697- 
5744] 258a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 414d-416c; 424d-425b 
28 Harvey; On AnimaTGeneration, 346a-347d; 

349a'350a; 402a'd; 405c'406a; 476c-477a 
36 Sterne: TtistraM Shandy, S55a<556a 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345d-346d . 

49 Darwin: Descent of Matt, 2874 

53 James: Psychology, 734b-73Sb 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 401a-402t / Instmcts, 
414d<’418c esp 414d'415<l / General Introduc- 
tion, S74a-576B esp 574a; S80a-d; S87d-588b; 
590a-593b; 615b^616b; 6t8d-619d / Btymd 
the Pleautre 'Principk, 6Sld-662b esp/dSSb-dt 
654Crd, 6570-^598, 662b, d [fn x] / E^ 

Id, 708d'709c; 7l0c>712a / CivUiMm and 
its Discontents, 789e490c / imroAahhf/y 
Lectures, 846a45ld ei^ 847b^d> S4te450c, 
851Ih? 
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(24* Lustful, sexual, or selfish love: eosscstftiscent 
love.) 

24 ( 2 ) Infaatsle sexuality: polymorphous per* 
versity 

54 Freud: Ongin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis^ ISa-lSa csp 15d'16c / Hysteria^ 
113d>114b / Sexual Enlightenment of Children^ 
119d-120b / General Introduction^ 530d'531d; 
572d-576d; 578b'585a esp 578c>580d / Group 
Psychology^ 693a-'b / New Introductory Lec- 
tures, 847C'848d; 855d'861c 

24 ( 3 ) Object-fixations, identifications, and 
transferences: sublimation 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [1058- 
1072] 57d>58a 

14 Plutarch: Solon, fifib-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 10b*llb; 191c492d; 
398C'399d 

26 Shakespeare: 3 rd Henry VI, act ih, sc ii 
(123-195I 87C'88a 

" 31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 13-17 400c- 
402a; part iv, prop 6 426a; prop 44, schol 
437d-438a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345d'346a 

53 James: Psychology, 734b-735b 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 16b'20d csp 17b-c, 19a-c, 20a-d / 
Narcissism 399a-411a,c csp 399d-400b, 404d' 
406c, 409d-410d / Instincts, 414b / General 
Introduction, 551a-589c passim, csp 574c-d, 
581b-c, 583c-d, 587d-588a, 589a'b; 594d- 
597b; S99d-600d; 616d'622c; 627b-630d; 
634b'd / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 644d- 
645d / Group Psychology, 678d-681a; 681b, d 
[fn 4]; 685c-686a; 691c-692a; 693a-694b / 
Ego and Id, 703c'706c csp 704d-705c; 711b-c; 
712b-c / New Introductory Lectures, 832b' 
834b csp 832d'833b; 847a'849b; 856a'863d 
esp 856b'd, 862d'863c 

24 ( 4 ) The perversion, degradation, or pathol- 
ogy q{ love: infantile and adult love 

Old Testament: Genesis, 19:4-13; 38:6-10 / 
Exodus, 22:19 / Leviticus, 18; 20:13-16 / 
Deuteronomy, 2y:2i f Judges, 19:22-30 

New Testament: Romans, 1:24-27 
7 Plato: Symposium, 170b-171c / Laws, bk i, 
645d'646a; bk viii, 73Sd'736a 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch 5 399a'd pas- 
sim 

13 Virgil: Eclogues, vi [45-60] 20a-b / Aeneid, 
BK VI [23-30] 211b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par i 13b-c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xv-xvi 21a- 
23d; purgatory, xxvi [25-87] 93b'd 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 3€c-40a; 84b'85a; 225a; 
427b-d 

|E7jSHAKSSPEARB: Periclcs 421a-448a,c esp act x, 

^i^^jfiPROLOOUE-sc I 42ib'423c 
^ Harvey: On Animal Generation, 349b-o 


31 Spinoza; Endues, part iv, prop 44, schol 
437d'438a 

82 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk n [629-870] 125a- 
130a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 163b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 87c- 
88a; bk xvi, 117d; bk xxvi, 219d'221c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 93d'94c; 169a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 419b [fn i] 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [11,676-843] 284a- 
288a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 24a'25a; bk 
IV, 177C'd; bk vi, 271C'd; bk vii, 292b'296a; 
BK vin, 305b'307d; 322c; bk ix, 355c'd; 
357a'b; 357d'358b; bk xi, 520a-d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov,, bk i, 

4a'd;* 11, 39a'40a; bk hi 46a'82a,c esp 

53c'54b, 58d'59b, 69d'70c; bk iv, 95b<100c; 
BK VIII, 200c'201c; bk x, 282b'283cl bk xi, 
324a'b; bk xii, 366a'368c \ 

53 James: Psychology, 735a-b; 802b; \ 804a' 

805b \ 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 14b'15a; 16d'17a; lOa-b / Hysteria, 
84a'86c; 90d'96a; 97d'106c esp 97d-99d; 
llla'118a,c esp lllb-llSa / Narcissism, 409c- 
410d / Instincts, 415d'418c / General Introduc- 
tion, 547b'549d esp 548d'549a; 569c-573a; 
577a'578c; 583d'591d; 593d'599b; 604C'606a; 
filla-d; 619b'622b esp 620d'622a / Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle, 659b'd / Group Psy- 
chology, 680c'd / Inhibitions, Symptoms, '^ and 
Anxiety, 718b'd; 724a-728b esp 725d'726c, 
728a'b; 733C'735a / Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, 789d'790c / New Introductory Lec- 
tures, 847C'850c; 859C'd; 861C'862a 

28. Friendly, tender, or altruistic love: fraternal 
love 

Old Testament: Leviticus, 19:17-18,33-34 / 
Deuteronomy, 10:18-19 / I Samuel, 18:1-4; 
19:1-7; 20; 23:i5-i8--(I>) I Kings, 18:1-4; 
19:1-7; 20; 23:15-18 / II Samuel, i— (D) 
7/ Kmgs, I / Psalms, 133— (D) Psalms, 132 / 
Proverbs, 17:17-18; 18:19,24; 27:6 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 6:1,13-17; 7:18-19; 
9:10; 25:1; 27:16-21; 29:10,13; 37:1-2,6; 
40:23-24— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 6:1,13-17; 
7:20-21; 9^14-15; 25:1-2; 27:17-24; 29:13,19; 
37:1-2,6; 40:23=24 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:21-26; 19:19; 
22:39 / 12:31 / Lu\e, 10:27 / Jolm, 

15:13 / Romans, 13:9 / Galatians, 5:14 / 
Cohssians, 4:7-18 / I Thessalonidns, 4:9-10 / 
II Timothy, 4:9-22 / James, 2:8 / 7 Peter, 3:8 / 
77 Peter, 1:5-7 / I John, 3:11-17 

4 Homer: lUad, bk iv [153-183] 25c'd; bk vi 
[ 212-236) 42b'C; bk xvi 112a-121d; bk xviii 
130a436d; bk xix [276-368] 139d'140c; bk 
xxiii [1-261] 161a-163d / Odyssey, bk viii 

' {581-586] 228 c 

5 Sophocles: Ajax [666-683] 148d'149a 
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5 Euripides: Jpkigema Among the Tauri [578- 
616] 416a-b; [674-715] 416d-417b 
7 Pi^To: Lysis 14a-25a,c / Protagoras^ 52b / 
Phaedrus, 124a'l29d csp 128dd29c / Sym- 
posium, 153b'155c / Laws^ bk viu, 735c- 738c 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii-ix 406b,d-426a,c 
/ Rhetoric, bk n, ch 4 626c-628b 

12 Emctetus: Discourses^ bk n, ch 22 167d-170a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk ix [168-449] 283b-291a 

14 Plutarch; Alcibiades, 156c-158b / Pelopidas, 
233b-d 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk iv, par 7-14 20d- 
23a; bk vi, par 11-26 38b-43a passim / City 
of Cod, BK XIX, CH 7-8 515a'516a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part u-ii, qq 
23-33 482c-558d passim 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, 11 2c-4a; xv 
21 a' 22 c; purgatory, xiii [i]-xv [81] 71d- 
76a; xvii [82-139) 79b-d; xxi [i]-xxii [129] 
85a-87d; xxx-xxxi 99b-102b 

22 Chaucer: Knight* s Tale 174a'211a csp [1092- 
1186] 178a'179b, [1574-1627] 186a-b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 82b-88d; 396a-398c pas- 
sim; 446d-448c; 472a-473b 

26 Shakespeare : 3rd Henry VI, act v, sc vi 
{ 61-93] 103d-104a / Richard II, act 11, sc iii 
[46-49] 333a-b / Merchant of Venice, act i, 
sc 1 [119-160] 407c-408a; act hi, sc 11 [223- 
330] 422b-423b / As You Like It, act ii, sc 
vn [174-200] 609a'b; act iv, sc iii [120-133] 
620c-d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc ni (62-65] 
35a; act iii, sc 11 [57-95] 49c-d; [206-225] 51b; 
[360-389J 52d'53a / Troiliis and Cressida, act 
II, sc III [iio-iii] 116d / Othello, actiii, sc iii 
[ 142-J44I 223c / Antony and Cleopatra, act v, 
sc i [13- -18] 345b-c / Coriolanits, act iv, sc iv 
[12-22] 379b / Timon of Athens, act i, sc ii 
[ 91-107] 398a-b / Henry VIII, act ii, sc 1 
[126-131] 559b'C / Sonnets, i-cxvi 586a-604a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part h, 428b-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 18, schol 
429a-d; prop 29-40 431d-437a; prop 73 446c- 
447a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, Rk 11, ch xx, 
sect 5 176d-177a 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Meiaphysic of Morals, 
259a; 262a-d / Practical Reason, 326a'b / 
Prrf. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 375d- 
376b 

44 Boswell; Johnson, lOla-c; 199a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, additions, ioi 
133b / Philosophy of History, part iv, 341a-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dick^ 36b-39b; 381a 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk 1 , 15a-b; 28c- 
31a; 49a; 51d; 56b; bk n, 69a-c; 95d-96c; 
BK hi, 127d-128d; l35c-137c; 140c-142d; bk 
IV. 167c-d; 183d-^186c; 188a-190c; bk v, 
220b-c; 222d-223a; bk vi, 262b-c; 266c-267c; 
- 271a-b; bk vtii, 303 b^d; 305d'306a; 311a-b; 
327a\333a; 334d-341a,c passim; bk x, 465a-c; 
BK XI, 502b-503a; bk xn, SS7b-c; BK xiv, 


597a-598a; 600d; bk xv, 617b^l8a; 625er 
626d; 63lc-633a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vii, 
180a-189a; bk x, 281b'297d; epilogue, 408a* 
412d 

54 Freud: Group Psycholop, 673b-C; 68Jd- 
682b; 693b'694b / Civiltzaiion and Us Dis- 
contents, 783a-c 

23(1) The relation between love and friendship 

5 Sophocles: Ajax [666-683] 148d'149a 

7 Plato; Lysis 14a-25a,c / Phaedrus, USa-118c 
/ Laws, BK viii, 736a'C 

8 kKisTon.^: Prior Analytics, bk 11 , ch 22 [68* 
25-'*?] 89d-90a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk iv, ch 6 [1126*^20-25] 
373d; BK VIII, CH 2-3 407a-408c; ch 5 [1157** 

409c-d; cii 8 411b'd; bk ix, ch 4-5 
419a-420c passim; ch 10 [ii7i*n-i5l 424d- 
425a; ch 12 425d-426a,c / Politics, bk vix, ch 7 
[i327*>4o-i328*i7] 532a-b 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 22 167d- 
170a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv, par 7-14 20 d- 
23a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 20, 
A 2, REP 3 121b-122a; q 60, a 3, ans 3Ud- 
312b; part i-ii, q 26, a 4 736b' 737a; q 27, 
A 3 738<{-739c; Q 28, a i 740b'741a; a 2, ans 
741a-742a; a 3, ans and rep 2-3 742a-d; a 4 
742d-743c; q 29, a 3, rep 2 746b- 747a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 65, 
A 5, ANS 74c'75a; q 66, a 6, rep 2 SOc-Slb; 
part ii-ii, q 19 , a 6 469a-d; q 23, a x 482d' 
483d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 82b'88d csp 83d-85a; 

410a-413a; 472b-473b 
37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 291d'292a 
42 Kant: Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
375d-376b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 257b; 392b'C 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk viii, 339d- 
341a, c; rk ix, 373c-374a; ok xii, 555a-c; bk 
XV, 617b'd 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 693d-694b / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 733b-c 

23(2) Self*love in relation to the love of others 

Old Testament; Leviticus, 19:18,33-34 
Apocrypha: Ecclesias/icus, 14:5-7— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 14:5-7 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:38-47; 19:19; 
22:39 / Mark, 12:31 / Lukp, 6:27-35; 10:27 / 
Romans, 13:9 / Galatians, 5:14 / James, 2:8 
5 Euripides: Alcestis [614-740] 242c-243e 
7 Plato: Laws, bk v, 689b 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch 7 [1158^9- 
1159 * 12 ] 410d'411a; ch 12 [ii 6 i'*i 6 - 3 i] 414a-b; 
BK IX, CH 4 419a-420a; ch 8-9 421d-424b csp 
CH 9 [ri7o*i4-**i9] 423d-4.24b; cH t 2 Itl7^^33- 
1172*2] A2S6.I Politics i bk ii, ch 5 (126^40-^4! 
4S8c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch n [i37i*>i2 -25l 6 lSa-b 
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Frimtdfy, ttinder^ w aUmtsHc p^: fyattmal 
hv€. 2b(2) Seff^^hpe tn telaltioh to ^ 
tfoAert.) I 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch tg 125b' 
126c; BK stf CH 17 156d'16U. . 

23 Augustine: Confessions, bk iv,^par 7-14 20d' 
23a; bk x, par 58-64 86a'87d / City of God, 
BK XIV, CH 28 397a'd / Christian Doctrine, 
m% t, OH 22-^27 629b^631d; CB 35 634C'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa TheoJogica, part i, 20, 
A I, REP 3 120a-121b; a 2, rep x 121b^l22a; 
Q 60, AA 3-5 311d'314c; q 63, a 2 326c-327b; 
jpart i-u, q 27, a 3 738c'739c; q 28, a i 740b- 
741a; a 2, ans 741a'742a; a 3, ans and rbp 3 
742a'd; a 4, ans and rep 1-2 742d'743c; Q 
29, A 3, REP 2 746b-747a; a 4 747a-c; q 32, 
AA 5-6 762a'763c; q 40, a 7 797a'C 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologtca, part i-ii, q 62, 
A 4, ans and rep 3 62b'63a; q 66, a 6, rep 2-3 
SOC'Slb; Q 73, A X, REP 3 119G'120 c; q 77, a 4 
148b-149a; q 84, a 2 175b'176a; part ii-ii, 

^ q 23, A I 482d'483d; Q 25, aa 4-5 503c-504c; 
A 7 506a'd; a 12 509C'510b; q 26, aa 3-13 
511d'520d 

21 Dante; Divine Comedy, purgatory, kvii 
(82-139] 79b-d 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part 1, 83c; part ii, 104d 

25 Montaigne.; Essays, 486b'489b*< 

26 Shakespeare: ^rd Henry VI, act v, sc vi 

(80-84] / Richard III, act v, sc hi [177- 

2 q 6] 145c-d 

Shakespeare; Twelfth Night, act i, sc v 
{97-104] 5b 

31 Spinoza; Ethics, part iv, prop 46 438C'd; 
prop 48-49 439a'b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 100 191a-192b; 455-457 
253b'2S4a; 471*^477 256a'257a; 492 259b 

35 Locke: CivU Government, ch 11, sect 5 26a^b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 70b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 58d*59a; 167C'170a 

169d'170a; 291d'292a; 305d; 330b'c; 
354C'd 

38 Rousseau; Inequality, 330d'331b; 343d>345c 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
262a'd; 268d'27Qa / Practical Reason, 297a' 
314d csp 298a'300a, 304d'307d; 321b 327d 
esp 325a'327d / Prrf, Metaphysical Elements 
of Ethics, 376b'C 

43 Fbderaust; number 70, 212a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 367d'368a / 
Utilitarianism, 451b'C.; 453a'C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 169d-170b; 310d'311a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights AODinoNSf^ loi 

I33by Philosophy of History, intro, 172b'd 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, SMl'dOOa; SlOa^'d; 
31^*3l7a 

ISI ToUtoy: War and Peacfi bk x, 31a*32a; bk 
i46d*147€; 1594460a; bk vi, 2S4bc; 
; mu 2^; BK, vtn, $a3b-324b; bk, ix, 354a- 
bk xii, 545b'547a; ^K^xv, 617b'd; 
i^iLoovE %, 65ld-652a; 656d'6S7ii 


SSjjusBs: 

54 Freudi NOrcististn 399ar4n«;c csp 404d- 
40Gc, 409l^4lla,c 7 Inunction, 

S28d; 616c-618a csp 617c^618a / Group Pyy- 
choiogy, 677d'678o / War md Deaihi 758c-d 

23(3) The lifpes, qI friendship; frii^adships 
based on utility, pleasure, or yirsoe \ , 

Old Testament; Proverbs, 14210; I7;i7*-i8 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiastieus^ 6:1-17; 9:10; 12:8-9; 
37:1-9; 40:24— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 6:i-ty; 
9:14-15; 12:8-9; 37:1-11; 40:24 

5 Euripides: Rhesus [319-478} 206a'207b / 
Heracles Mad [55-59] 365C'd; [1214-1228] 
375c / Orestes [356-806] 397b'402c / Iphi- 
genia at Aulis [334-401] 427d'428b ; 

6 TnudYbiDEs: Pdoponnesian War, j bk ii, 

397b-c I 

7 Plato: Lysis 14a^25a,c / Symposium^ 153b- 
155c / Gorgjas, 285d'266b / Repuhm^ bk i, 
299b'C / S^enth Letter, 60Sb>c \ 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch 2-^8 407e^41Id; 
OH 13-14 414d-416d; bk ix, cm i 416b,q-417c 
passim; ch 5 [1167*10-20] 420b'C; ch 9 
[1169^22-1170*12] 423b^d; ch 10 424C'425a 
passim, esp [1170*^23-31] 424c; ch ii 425a-d 
esp [1171*20-33] 425a'b; ch 12 {1172*2-8] 
425d'426a; bk x, ch 3 [ii73'»32-i 174*1] 
428a'b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 5 [i 361*^35-40] 
602c; BK II, ch 4 [i38o**34-i38i*> 38] 626d- 
627d; ch 12 [i389*35-*»3l 636d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 22 167d' 
170a; BK iix» ch t6 191a-d; bk iv, gh 2 223d' 
224b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk n, par 16-17 12c- 
13a; BK IV, par 12-14 22a'23a; par 21-23 
24c 25a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 4, 
A 8, ANS 636a'C; q 26, a 4, rep 3 736b' 737a; 
Q 27, A 3 738C'739c; q 31, a 6, rep 3 7566- 
757c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part ii-^li, q 
23, A i, REP 3 482d'483d; a 3, rep 1 485a'd; 
A 5, ANS and REP 3 486b-487a 

22 Chaucer: Tale of MeUbeus, par 20 - 31 , 409a^b 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, cH xvii, 24a’b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 77b'C 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 82b^88d 

26$hakbsp.£Arb: Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
act 11, sc VI 239a'C; act iv, sc i 245b'246b 
/ Richard II, act v, sc i [ 55 - 70 ] 345d / Mid 
summer-NighTs Dream, act hi, sc ii [192-^219] 
364d'365a / 2nd Henry IV, act v, sc v SOlb- 
S03c / Julius Caesar^ KGx iv, sc 11 [ 10 - 27 ] 
587d / As You Ufy //, act 11 , sc vsi [i 74 *-i 9 bj 
609a-b 

27 Shaxespeabb: Hai9ih^,:Aa¥ tn, si [57-99] 
49C'50a; { 206 ^ 225 ] . Skhst ^{ 560 - 589 ] r 52d-53a / 
Tftdlus tmd OeMa, MSt.ii, s^ m ^tOHiii] 
lldd / Timm of Athens d^a^20d esp act 

. X, sc 11 SOTa-^OOa, act iv^e x 409c*d^'sc ni 
{464-543] 415d-436d^ ‘ > 
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da Bacoh: Adea 0 memi>fLear^ Sda 
31 SptiicttA: Emes^ p^vht iv, wrop 70-71 445c- 
446b; A^PPSKOIX, IX 443a; xxvi 449c 

36 Swift: Gulliver^ part iv, 165b*166a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jam, 167 c- 170 a csp 169 d- 
170 a; 364 d- 36 Sa 

40 Gibbon: DecUoe md Fall, 92 a-c 
42 Kant: Fund, Pm. Mefapkysk of Morals, 
262 c- 263 a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 193 a; 423c-d; 533b 
•51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, Bk i, 28e-29d; bk 
III, 137c-140c passim; bk viii, 322c; 329C'332a 
passim; bk xv, 617b-d; 639a-b 

23 ( 4 ) Pattaros of love aad frieadsbip io the 
funily 

Old Testament: Genesis, 4:1-16; 9:18-29; 16; 
21:9-21; 22:1-19; 24; 25:21-34 csp 25:28; 27; 
29:21-30; 32-34; 37; 42-48; 50:15-23 / Exo- 
dus, 2:1-8 / Judges, 11:30-40 / Ruth, 1:3-18 / 

I Samuel, 1:1-8; 18-31— (D) I Kings, 1:1-8; 
18-31 / ll Samuel, iyA-2iQ; 14; 18:33— (D) 

II Kings, 13:1-20; 14; 18:33 / f^verbs, 10:1; 
15:20 / Micah, 7:5-6— (D) Mkheas, 7:5-6 

Apocrypha; Tobk passim; esp 4:1-4— (D) OT, 
Tobias passim, esp 4:1-5 / Ecclesiasticus, 25:1; 
40:23— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 25:1-2; 40:23 
New Testament: Matthew, 10:21,35-37; 1^*46- 
50; 19:29 / Marli, 3:31-35; 13:1a / Luke, 8:19- 
21; 12:51-53; 14:26; 15:11-32; 18:29-30 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xxit [1-98] i55a456a; [405- 
515] 159c-160d; bk xxiv [159-804J 172d'179d 
/ Odyssey, bk u 188a'192d; bk xi [458-540] 
247C'248b; bk xiv-xv 260a-271d; bk xvi 
[167-225] 273d-274b; bk xvii [31-60] 277 b-c; 
bk xxiii [1-245] 312a-314d; bk xxiv [290- 
361] 320a-d 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [956-1078] 
d 7 d' 39 a,c / Choephoroe 70 a' 80 d csp [212-305] 
72 b> 73 a, [892-930] 78 d- 79 b / Eumenides 
[653-666] 88a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus a$ Colonus 114 a- 130 a,c 
csp [324-460] 117 a'' 118 b, [1150-1446] 124 d- 
127 b / Antigone 131 a' 142 d / Ajax [1290- 
1315] 154 a-b / Electra 156 a- 169 a,c / Trachiniae 
I 70 aa 81 a,c 

5 Euripides: Medea 212 a' 224 a,c csp [976-1270] 
230 b^ 222 d / Alcestis 237 a- 247 a,c csp [614- 
740] 242 C' 243 c / Suppliants 258 a' 269 a,c esp 
[990-1113J 267 a- 268 a / Trojan Women [740- 
7 ^ 1276 c-d; [n 56 .-i 255 ] 279 d- 280 c / -d/w^ow- 
ache [309-420] 3I8a-d / Electra [988-1122] 

^ 336a'337b / Hecuba [ 383 - 443 ] 356a-d / 
Heracles Mad ( 562 - 584 ] 369d-370a; [ 632 - 
636 J 370c / Phodnkian Maidens 378a-393d / 
^ Om/es 394a-4iad esp ( 211 - 315 ] 396a-397a, 
{I0I2--I0551 404a-c / Iphigenia Among the 
Tauri 411a*424d csp ( 769 - 908 ) 417d''419a / 
' Iphigenia at 'Aulis 435a^39d 
d HBRotDOTUs: History, bk 1, 7a-b; 8 a- 10 a; 
' 32a-<u BK *i» 73b-74d! 76b-d; bk iu, 89d; 

: B8tf.96e; 100 b- 101 brll 4 d-llSa; 116a; bk iv, 


143|)444b; ek vi» 194d*19Sb; 213c^ai3i; pit; 

' '6 TrucyDide^: Plehpomieaan War^ bk sit 
398c-d 

7 Plato: Repuhlk, bk i, 296d«297a; Bid V, 
360d-365d 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, bk ni» 
CH 2 [753*7-’i5] 294a-b / Bthks, bk vu, ch 4 
[ii 48»26^‘>4] 398d; bk vra, cH 1 [ii55*i6-ax] 
406b,d; CH 7 [ii 58'*12-24] 410C'd; ch 8 
[ii 59»26-32] 411bc; ch p-ia 411d^414d pask 
sim; CH 14 [1163^x2-27] 416c-d; bk ix, ch 2 
417c-418b; ch 4 [ii66®i-9l 419a«b; ch 7 
[ix 68»2 i- 27] 421d / Polities, bk i, ch ia-13 
453d*455a,c; bk xi, ch 3-4 456C''458a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v (ioii- 
1018] 74b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1 , ch 23 128c^d 

13 Virgil: Eclogues, iv [60-64] 15b / Aeneid, 
BK III [692^7x5] 166a-b; bk v [ 42-103] 188a- 
190a; BK VI [679-702] 229a-b; bk viii { 554- 
584] 273b>274b; bk xx [ 280-302] 286b«'287a; 
BK X [822-828] 324b'325a; bk xi [ 29-71] 328b- 
330a; [139-181] 331b-333a; bk xn [469-440] 
365a>b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus-Numa, 62d-63c / Solon, 
66b'd; 71d72a / Perkles, 139a-140a / Cori- 
olanus, 174b,d476b; 189d-191d / Tmoleon, 
196b>198b / Marcus Cato, 286b-287b / Alex^ 
ander, 542a-545b / Cato the Younger, .623c- 
624a / Agis, 654c*655a / Demetrius, 727a*b; 
740d'741c / Marcus Brutus, 807b-d; 811c-d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, lOc-d; bk xx, 107 b- 
108 c; BK xti, 115 a-c; 118 d- 119 b; 128 arl 3 lb; 
bk XIV, 141 b' 143 d; bk xvi, 283 a-c / Histories, 
BK IV, 282 b-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 19-21 
18b'19b; bk v, par 15 Sla-c; bk ix, par 17-37 
66a-71b / City of God, bk xix, ch 14 520a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part 1 , q 60, A 
4, ANs 312c-313b; q 96, a 3 , rep 2 513a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, PARTfi-u, Q 26 , 
aa 8-11 516a-519a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxxn (1]- 
xxxiii [90] 47 C' 50 c; paradise, xv-xvit 12^ 
133c passim 

22 Chaucer: Wife of Bathes Prologue (5893- 
5914] 26Ia-b / Clerl(s Tale 296a-318a 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xvn, 24b-e * 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 155b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruei, bk x, 
8C'd; bk 11, 81a-83b; bk hi, 144bc; 196b-d; 
bk IV, 243b-244d; 248d‘^2Si0a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 66c-67a; 63a-84b; 184«- 
192d esp 184a-d; 358b-362a; 409d-434d esp 
410a'422b; 472a-473a 

26 Shakespeare: 1 st Henry VI, act iv, so v-vh 
23d-26a / 3 rd Henry VI, act 11, $c v 
82b-d / Richard U, act i, sc 11 11-41] 322d<* 
323a / 2 nd Henry IV^ act n, sc in 477d^8c; 
ACT IV, sc iv-v 492d-496d f JudUs Cusat,, 
ACT n, sc i [234-309] S77a-c ; - i 



( 2 A« Friendly, tender, er aUrui^ loves fraternal 
love. 2^(4) Patterns ^ love andfrienddnp 
in the family^ 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet^ act i, sc hi [ 5 - 51 ] 
34c-d; [ 84 - 136 ] 35b'd; act iv, sc v [ 115 - 216 ] 
60d-62a / King Lear 244a-283a,c / Coriolanus, 
ACT 1 , sc 111 355b-356b; act n, sc x [ 110 - 220 ] 
362a'363b; act v, sc hi 387a'389b 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 84b-c 
32 Milton: Paradise Losl bk iv [ 720 - 775 ] 168a- 
169a / Samson Agonistes [ 1476 - 1507 ] 371b- 
372b 

36 Swift: GulUver^ part iv, 165b-166a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 17d-19a,c; 22d-25a; 
44b-d; 6 Sb-c; 126c-127c; 235b-238d; 304a-c; 
405a, c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xvi, 117c; 
BK XIX, 140a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326c-d; 327c-d; 350b; 
364d-365b / Political Economy, 368b-c / 
Social Contract, bk i, 387d-388a 
' '40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 92d-93a 
42 Kant: Science of Right, 419a-420b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 57a; 57d-58a: 90c; 305b; 
424d'425a; 510b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 158 
58a; additions, no 134d; 112 135a / Philoso- 
phy of History, intro, 172b-d; part i, 211 d- 
212c; part 111 , 288c-289b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 3620 - 3775 ] 88 b- 
92a 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 387a-388b 

51 Tolstov: War and Peace, bk i, 2c-3a; 7d-8d; 
13a-14b; 25a-31a; 37d-47b; 55c-59a; bk hi, 
119a-131c; bk iv, 165a-168d; 179b-180d; 
183d-184b; 192b'193d; bk v, 203a'd; 210b- 
211a; BK VI, 247a-248a; 251a-b; 252d-254c; 
270b-274a,c; bk vn, 276b-277a; 290b-291a; 
BK VHi, 305b'310d; 314c-316a; 326b'329c; 
BK IX, 357a-b; bk x, 406c-410c; 412d- 
414b; 416c-417b; bk xi, 485a-486d; bk xii, 
553c-d; bk xv, 614a'618b; epilogue i, 650d- 
674a»c • 

52<Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk iv, 
90b-92b; 100c-109a,c; bk v, 117c-121d; 
137a-c; bk vi, 148d-150d; bk x, 285a'297d; 
epilogue, 408a-412d 

53 James: Psychology, 189a; 190a; 717b; 735b- 
736b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 240d-248a / 
Narcissism, 406b'C / General Introduction, 
528d'530b; 581b-583d / Group Psychology, 
685c / Civilization and Its Discontents, 783b' 
784a / New Introductory Lectures, 856b'861c; 
862d-863c 

2c. Rooiantic, chivalriCt and courtly love: the 
idealization and supremacy of the beloved 

7 Plato: Lysis, 15C'd; 18b 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 114 JE- 
1191 J 59a'd 


21 Dante: l^nne Comedy^ i^xx, n 2 c- 4 a; v 7 a- 
8 b; purgatory, ii [ 106 - 133 ] 55e-^d; xpv { 91 - 
126 ] 74c-75a; xxiv [ 49 - 63 ] 90a-b; xxx-xxxi 
99b'102b 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida la-lSSa / 
Knight's Tale 174a'211a esp [ 1092 - 1186 ] 1 78a' 
179b, [ 1574 - 1627 } 186a'b / Tak of Wife of 
Bath 270a'277a esp { 6832 - 6846 ] 276b'277a / 
Franbjin's Tak [ 11 , 099 - 125 ] 352b; [ 11 , 754 - 
766 b] 363a / Sir Thopas 396a-400a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk. ii, 
106a' b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 82b'88d esp 84b'85d; 
307a; 416d-419b; 426c-431c 

26 Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew lOOa- 
228a,c esp act i, sc i [ 151 - 181 ] 204a'lx act ii, 
sc I [ 1 x 5 - 326 ] 209b'211c / Two Gentlemen of 
Verona 229a'253a,c esp act ii, sc iv [I 26 - 177 ] 
237C'238a, act 111 , sc i [ 169 - 187 ] 242b, sc 11 
[ 66 - 98 ] 245a'b / Love's Labour's Lost 254a- 
284d esp act iv, sc hi 268b'272c, act y, sc 11 
[ 762 - 888 ] 283a'284b / Romeo and JtilieT\2SSsi- 
319a, c esp act ii, sc ii 294b-296b /\Mid- 
summer-Nighi's Dream 352a'375d esp act i, 
sc I [ 128 - 179 ] 353d'354b / Much Ado About 
Nothing 503a'531a,c esp act hi, sc x-h 514b- 
516d / Henry V, act v, sc ii [ 98 - 306 ] 564b' 
566a / As You Ldbp It 597a'626a,c esp act h, 
sc IV [ 22 - 56 ) 605C'd, act hi, sc v 615C'617a, 
ACT IV, sc I [ 93 - 108 ] 617d'618a, act v, sc ii 
[ 32 - 45 ] 622b 

27 Shakespeare: Twelfth Night la'28d esp \ct i, 
sc I [1-15] la-b / Hamlet, act i, sc hi 34b 3Sd 
esp [5-51] 34c-d, [84-136] 35b-d/ Troilus and 
Cressida 103a-141a,c esp act iif, sc 11 120b' 
122c, act iv, sc IV 128b'129d, act v, sc ii 
134c'137a / All's Well That Ends Well 142a' 
173d esp act i, sc 1 [88-244] H3b-144c / 
Othello, ACT i, sc hi [158-169] 210C'd / 
Cymbeline, act i, sc iv [36-185] 453a'454b / 
Tempest, act hi, sc i 537b'538b / Sonnets, 
cxxx-cxxxi 606a'b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote esp part t, 3a'b, 
32C'34d, 43d'45a, 80b'89c, 94a'98a, part ii, 
317a'331a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 33-36 406c- 
407c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk iv [ 172 - 340 ] 156a' 
159b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 14b'16b;55d;68d'69a; 
72a-73a,c; 76c-77b; 84a-c; 108c-lllc; 124d; 
199b' 200a; 400a'402d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxviii, 
244a'C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 107a; 291a; 409c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 323b'C 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 3374 - 3413 I 82b'83a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk 1 , 23a' 24a; SSb- 

36c; 49b-c; 50a; bk m, 129d'130b; 160d' 
161b; BK IV, 165a'168d; 183d'193d passim; 
BK VI, 249d'250a; 251d.254c; 262b'271c; bk 

~ vxi, 276C'277a; 291a-292b; 296a-302d; bk 
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VIII, 314b; ^ 6 b»c; 318a*340c; bk ix, 367c- 
369a; 373c-ma; 377b-d; 379a-38id; bk x. 
417c-421c; 439d; 443c-444a; bk xi, 520d- 
521b; 522c-S27b; bk xii, 539c-545a; 555d- 
556a; bk xv, 635a-644a,c; epilogue i, 652b- 
6S4a 

53 James: Psychology ^ 190a 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 410c-d / Grottp Psychology, 
682a>683a; 694C'695d / Civilization and Its 
Discontents, 768a 

2d. Conjugal love: its sexual, fraternal, and 
romantic components 

Old Testament: Genesis, 2:23-24; 24:67; 29:28- 
30 / / Samuel, 1:1-8— (D) / Kings, i:i-8 / // 
Samuel, ii; 13:1-20— (D) II Kings, ii; 13:1-20 
/ Proverbs, 5; 6:20-7:27 / Ecclesiastes, 9:9 / 
Song of Solomon—^) Canticle of Canticles 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 6:10-17— (D) OT, Tobias, 
6:11-22 / Ecclesiastkus, 7:19,26; 25:1; 40:23 
—(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 7:21,28; 25:1-2; 
40:23 

New Testament: Matthew, 19:4-6 / Marl^^ 
10:6-9 / / Corinthians, 7:1-15,32-34 / Ephe- 
sians, 5:22-33 / Colossians, 3:18-19/ / Peter, 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xiv [153-360] 99d<101d / 
Odyssey, bk xxni (152-365] 313d-316a; bk 
XXIV I191-202] 319a 

5 Aeschylus: Agamemnon [681-781] 59b-60b 
/ Choephoroe (585-651] 75d-76b; [892-930] 
78d-79b 

5 Sophocles: Trachiniae 170a-181a,c 

5 Euripides: Medea 212a'224a,c esp [446-662] 
215d'217c / Hippolytus 225a'236d esp [373- 
481] 228b'229b / Akestis 237a'247a,c esp 
[152-198] 238C'239a, [329-368] 240a>b / Sup- 
pliants (990-1071] 267a'C / Trojan Women 
(634-683I 275c-d / Helen 298a-314a,c / 
Andromache 315a-326a,c esp [147-308] 316C' 
317d / Elecira [988-1122] 336a'337b 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata 583a'599a,c / 
Thesmophoriazusae 600a>614d esp [383-532] 
604d-^606a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vi, 197a'C; bk ix, 
311b-312d 

7 Plato: Symposium, 152d-153a / Republic, 
•bk V, 361b'363b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch 12 [1162*15-28] 
414c-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 1192 - 
1287 ] 59d-61a,c 

13 Vircil: Georgies, iv [ 452 - 527 ] 95b'98a / 
Aeneid, bk 11 ( 730 - 794 ] 144b-146b; bk iv 
[ 1 - 361 ] 167a477a 

14 Plutarch; Lycurgus, 39d-40b / Lycurgus- 
Nurm, 62d-63c / Solon, 71d-72a / Demetrius, 
73Ia-b / Antony, 756c-779d / Marcus Brutus, 
8D7b>d; Sllc d 

15 Tacitus! Annals, bk iv, 64b-c; bk xi, 107b- 
ItOUi nK xti, 121 c 

17 PLOTiHua: third Etmead^ tr v, ch i lOOc-lOlc 


IS Augustine: Confessions, bk 11, par 2-8 9b- 
lOd; bk XV, par 2 19d; bk vi, par 21-25 
42d; bk IX, par 19-22 67a'd / City of God, 
bk xiv, ch 16-26 390a'396c; bk xv, ch 16 
411 b'C / Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch x 2 
663a-c; ch 18-21 664d-666b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 92 
A 2, ANs 489d'490c; q 98, a 2, ans and rep 3 
517d'519a; part i-n, q 28, a 4, ans 742d-743c 

20 Aquians: Summa Theohgica, parti-ii, q 105, 
A 4, ANS 318b-321a; part 11-11, q 26, a i i S18b- 
519a; part hi, q 6, a i, rep 3 740b-741b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, vih 
[ 67-84] 65a; xxv [109-139] 92C'd 

22 Chaucer: Miller^s Tale 212b-223b / Wife of 
Bath's Prologue [5583-6410] 256a-269b/ Tale 
of Wife of Bath 270a-277a / C/er^V Tak 296a- 
318a / Merchant's Tak 319a-338a / Franklin's 
Tak [11,041-125] 351b>352b / Manciple's Tak 
[17.088-103] 490a / Parson's Tak, par 79-80 
541a-542a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 155b-c; part iv, 
272d 

24 Rabelais; Gargantua and Pantagruel; bk i , 
8c-d; BK II, 73b-74b; 106a-108d; 109c-126d; 
BK III, 144d-146a; 148d'150d; 154a-156c; 
159d-163c; 166a-169d; 186d-188c; 196b-d; 
197b-198b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 37c-39c; 84a-b; 89d- 
90c; 306d'307a; 358b-362a; 406a-434d esp 
410a*413a; 472a-473a 

26 Shakespeare: 1st Henry VI, act v, sc iil 
[80-195] 28a-29b; sc v (48-78] 31d-32a / 
Comedy of Errors, act 11, sc i lS2a'153b; sc 11 
(112-148] 154c-d; ACT HI, sc 11 [1-70] 157c- 
158b; ACT V, sc i [38-122] 165c-166b / Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, act i, sc 11 (1-34] 230d- 
231b / Richard II, act v, sc i [71-102] 345d- 
346b / Henry V, act v, sc ii [98-306] 564b- 
566a / Julius Caesar, act u, sc i [261-309] 
577b-c / As You Like It, act iv, sc 1 [115-157] 
618a>c; act v, sc iv [114-156] 625a-b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act x, sc ii [137-159] 
33a; sc iix [5-51] 34c-d; sc v [34-91] 37b-d; 
act in, sc 1 [120-157] 48b-c / Merry Wives of 
Windsor 73a-102d / Othello 205a-243a,c esp 
ACT IV, SC III 235d-237a, act v, sc 11 238d- 
243a, c / Cymbeline 449a-488d esp act n, 
sc V 463a-c, act hi, sc iv 466d-468d, act v, 
sc V [25-68] 483c-484a, [129-227] 484d-48Sd 
/ Tempest, act iv, sc i [1-133] 542b-543a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 120b* 
137d; part h, 261c-262a; 270c-271a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, Xix-xx 
449a 

32 Milton: Paradise Jj>st, bk iv [440-504] 162a- 
163b; [736-775] 168b-169a; bk v [443-450] 
185a; bk viii [39-65] 233a-b; [491-5^0] 
243a-b; bk ix [226-269] 252a-253a; [952-959] 
268a; bk x [888-908] 293b-294a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 19db-194d; 523«p 
523a 
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37 Finhotm: Tom Jones^ 2b^c; 14b46b; 17a'b; 
d0a*32a; 118d; 124a425b; 130b'C; 167c-168d; 
230a'231c; 2fi3b-c; 289b'291a; 321b>322a; 
33i2a-333a; 349b 350b; 352d>353ai aeOb-d: 
405a, c 

3$ Rousseau: Inequality ^ 364d-36Sb 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 92c-93a; 649c>652a 
42 Kant: Science of Right, 419a>420b 
44 Eoswbll: Johnson, 22 a; 57a: 64a; 107a: 160b; 
194a; 291a; 294d-295a 

46 Hbgel: JNiihsophy of Right, part in, par 158 
S8a; par t6x>-t68 ^b-60c; additions, ioi-ko8 
133b'134c 

47 Goet«e: Faust, part i 14243-42501 104a; 
PART II (9356-9944] 227a'241b 

51 Tolstov: War and Peace, bk i, 3a-c; bk hi, 
122b'C; BK IV, 177B>179d; bk vi, 245d-249d; 
269c>d; bk vii, 287a'291a passim; 301b«302d; 
BK viii, 311a-313a; epilogue i, 660d>661b; 

' 669d-672a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamassov, bk i, 4a- 
5b; BK 11 , 21b-24d; 39a 

53 James: Psychology, 735a'b 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 404d-406b / Group Psy- 
chology, 694b-695a / New Introductory Lec- 
tures, 862d-863c 

3 * The morality of love 

ia, Friendship and love in relation to virtue 
and happiness 

5 Sophocles: Ajax [666-683] 148d-149a 
5 Euripides: Suppliants [955-1x64] 266d’268c 
/ Iph^^ia at Aulis [543-589] 429d-430a 

7 Plato: Lysis, 19d-24b / Symposium, 152d- 
155c; 164c-167d / Republic, bk i, 299b'C; 
306b^309b; bk hi, 333b-334b; bk xx, 417b' 
418a / Critias, 485c-d / Seventh Letter, 804c; 
805b-c 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk hi, ch i [ 11 6 * 3 1 - 39 ] 
162d; [ 116 ^ 36 - 1 x 7 * 4 ] 163c; ch 2 [ 118 * 1 - 7 ] 
164d; c« 3 [ii 8 '^- 9 l 165c 

9 ARXstoTLB: Ethus, bkx, ch 11 346er347a; bk 
XV, ch 6 373d'374b passim; bk viu, ch 1 [1155* 
1^32] 406b,d; ch 2 [ii55**i6-26] 407arb; ch 3 
[1156^32} 408a'C; ch 4-5 408c-409d; ch 6 
[1158*22-28] 410a-b; cm 7 [xi58'>29^i 159*12] 
410d’^lla; ch 8 411b-d esp [xt 59 '* 2 -io] 411c; 

' : CH 13 414d-415d passim; bk ix, ch i ( 1164 * 33 - 
^ 6 ] 417b; CH 3 418c^419a passim; cH 4 419a- 
420a; ch 6 { 1167 ^ 5 - 15 ] 420<l-421a; ch 8^2 
421d*‘426a,c / Wsetofk, bk x, ch 5 [x36o'*i9- 
: f 30 ] 601a-b; [ 136 x^ 35 ^ 40 ] 602c; bk 11 , ext 4 
^ (i 38 x* 36 -‘» 9 ] 627b< 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv ( 1058 - 
xx 9 i] 57 d- 59 d 

lUl^ prRmT^^ IHscourses, bk xx, ch 2a 167d- 
iH, CH 16 lOlnnA; bk iv, ch 2 22dd- 

' ^ ' 
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Vt Atmataus^ AlidM BIsct 9 303b 

14 PLUTARCffi Akibiadts, 1^-I33h / Mdpidas, 
233b-d / Cato the Yowlger,€23eL^h « ' 

12 Augustine: Confessions, bk m, par 1 13b-c; 
BK XV, par 7-14 2ad-23a; Bk vi, par t x*a6 38b* 
43a passim / City of God, bk xik, ch 3, 
510d; CH 5-9 513d-S16c; ch 13^x4 519d-520<l 
/ Chnstim Doctrine, bk i, ch 27-30 63ld- 
633b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part x, q 60 , 
A 4, REP 3 312c-313b; part x-ix, Q 4, a 8 
636a-c; Q 27, A X 737b-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thbologica, PARTit-ii, Q 23 , 
AA 3-8 46Sa-489c; Q 31 , a 1 , rep 3 536d- 
587c 

21 Dante: Dh/ine Comedy, hell, xi [ 13-00] 15b> 

16a; purgatory, xv [ 40 - 81 ] 7Sd'^7^; xvii 
( 82 ]-Kvnx (75] 79b-80c 1 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, tK ii,WaNza 

111-112 36a; stanza 119-128 37a-38a;UK in, 
stanza 241-247 86 a-b; stanza 254 - 2 ^ 87b- 
88 a \ 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xvii, 24b \ 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Fantagruel, bk x, 
65c-66b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 82b'88d; 396a-398c pas- 
sim; 431c-432d; 478b-c 

26 Shakespeare: Love's Labour's Lost, act iv, 
sc III 268b>272c / Richard II, act ii, sc in 
[46-49] 333a-b / Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
ACT 1, sc I [67-78] 353a-b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act hi, sc 11 [ 57 - 99 ] 
49c-30a / Othello, act iv, sc ii [ 47 - 64 ] 233c'd 
/ King Lear, act v, sc iii [ 1 - 26 ] 279a-b / 
Timon of Athens 393a-420d esp act i, sc ii 
[ 91 - 107 ] 398a-b, act iii^ sc ii [ 71 - 94 ] 404c-d, 
sc in ( 27 - 42 ) 405b, act iv, sc i 409c-d, sc in 
[ 249 - 305 ] 4l3c-414a / Sonnets, xxv 590a; 
oxxxvii-cLii 607a-609c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 46 438C'd; 
prop 70-73 445c-447a; appendix, ix 448a; 
XX 449a 

33 Pascal: Peitsks, atx 211b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 165b-166a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 17n-b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 343d'34Sc / Political 
Economy, 373b^3^74a 

43 Mill: Representative Gotternmetlt, 367d-368a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 83b^c; 107a; 423e-d; 

490a > 

46 Hbgel; Philosophy of Right, additions, xoi 
133b 

47 GobthB; Faust, part x [ 3125 - 3 ^ 36 ] 76h-b; 
[ 3374 ^ 34 ^ 3 ] B2V83a; part ti 19556 * 9573 ] 
227a-232a 

48 Mblvillb : Moby 36b'151b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 312a‘*314b; 3i7c-d; 

592d-59aR r ^ ^ 

51 Toi-stoy: War and Peace, at t, iSlF&u; bk 
tiM, Il6c-ll7ai I22b^; 127d-l^; 9K 
183d-186c; bk v, 201 a^; BK vx^ 3686467c; 
BK vm, 3nR^3iaKr i27a429e; 340e44Mc; 
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-«^*ki'8»7lw»-i*f-!E, m5m<\ VK xii Hlio 
480a; SaSC'Sffc: bk xv, 041»443b 
S2 DoBTCUtvsinr; Bratkeri Kanmuuw, bx n, 

' > 37C'd; bx m, 58d-S9b; bk vi, 158l»'isga: 
16Sb-170b passim 

M Fuxuut War and Death, 7S8c-d / OuiUzaHon 
and Us Discon^s, 774d-77S«; 78ad-7a3b: 
792a-796c 

ih. The demands of love and the restrattits of 
virtue: moderation in love; the ordec of 
loves 

5 Aascinrt.vs: Suppliant Maidens la>14a,c / 
Agataemnon ( 681 - 781 ] 59b'60b / Choephoroe 
{ 585 ^ 51 } 75d-76b; { 892 - 930 ] 78d>79b 
5 Euripides: Hippolytus 225a-236d / Electra 
[ 988 -'! 122 .] 336a-337b / Iphigenia at Aults 
[ 543 -* 589 ] 429d-430a 

7 PtATX}^, /Symposium, 165b-167d; 170b-171c / 
Republic^ bk 111 , 333d'334b / Timaeus, 474 b>c 
. / Laws, ftK V, 687b; bk viii, 73Sb^738e 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk t, ch 6 ( 1096 ^ 11 - 16 ] 
341b / Polkks, BK vit, CH 7 (i 327 *' 40 -i 328 '*i 7 l 
532a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch ii 116d^I18d; 
BK ii« CH 10 148c450a; ch 18 161a-162b; bk 
IV, CH 2 223d-224b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 39d'40a / Solon, 66 b'd 
/ Alexander, SSQb^SSla / Demetrius, 740d- 
741c / Antony-Demetrius, 780c-d 
17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, ch 1-3 10 a- 
11a; tr VI, ch 5 23b-24a / Third Ennead, tr 

V 100c-106b / Sixth Ennead, tr ix, ch 9 , 
359b-c 

• 18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 1-8 9a- 
lOd; par 16-17 12c-13a; bk hi, par 1 13b-c; 
BK VI, par 18-26 40d-43a; bk vh, par ii 47a'C; 
bk vui, par 10-30 55c-61c passim; bk xiii,. 
par 8 112 b-c / City of God, bk xu, ch 8 346d- 
347b; BK xiv^.cH 7 380c-381c; bk xv, cK 22 
416a-c / Christian Doctrine, bk 1 , ch 27 631d; 
bk hi, ch 10 ; 662a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 98 , 
A 2 , ANS and REP 3 317d*519a; part i-ii, q 26 , 
A 3 , REP 3 735c-736b; Q 28 , a 1 , rep 2 740b' 
741a; A 5 743C'744b; q 29 , a 4 747a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 55 , 

. A 2^,«KBP 4 26b^27a; q 62, a 2 , rep 3 60d'61b; 

A 6, REP 1 80c-81b; q 73 , a i, rep 3 119c- 
120c; Q 77, A 4 148b-149a; Q 84 , a 2 csp rep 3 
I75bd76a; Q 86 184a'185c; part u-4i, q 15 , 

. A3, 453C'4S4c; QX3f A 5* 1-2 486h-487a; 

A 6i «EP 1 4B7a^d; Q 25 , a 4* rep 3 5a3c-504a; 
A 5 604a'C; qq 26-27 510b'5X7b; q 45 ; a 6 
809b-603o;iQ 46 ^. a 3 604d'605a^; Q (84 , a i 
629a-d 

21 DMrie Cenifif, Kell, v 7a-8b; xi 
( 13 - 90 } 15b-16a; PtmcATORv, xvr ( 85 - 102 ] 
77d; KVH | 8 aHtviii [ 75 ] 79bi80c; xix [E- 69 I 
Bln4Kt«;.Kxv tio 9 ]-KXvi ( 148 ] 92c'94c; xxx- 

V .KX;Kl99b«103^; raraoise, i (^-I4al.l07b-d; 

VI Iik2-ia^,|]4ditll$a 


22.€|Ka«cBa:Tm^ead 
24O.lJ9l^l20a . ^ ' 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pankmsd,m ui| 
188d 191c 

25 Montaigne: Esst^s, 89d-90c; lO^d; 3S0d- 
351b; 353c-354b; 398Q-399d; 406a'434id« esp 
431c-432d 

26 Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, act u^ . sc 
VI 300c-d 

31 Spinoza: Etldcs, part iv, appenoix, xxx-xx 
449a 

32 Milton: Para^se Lost, bk v [443-^450] 185a; 
bk viir [500-617} 24da-245b / Areapagitica, 
390b-391a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 8c-10c; 78c-d; 198d- 
199a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345c-346d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 67c-68a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of l^ght, additions, 106 
134a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk hi, 122b-c; 
127d-128d; bk v, 201a-c; bk vi, 249d-250a; 
BK viii, 318a-340c; bk xi, 476c-480a; epi- 
logue I, 660d'661b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazop, bk ii, 
20a-b 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 624a-625b / 
Group Psychology, 682d 

3c« The conflict of love and duty: the difleceace 
between the loyalties of love and the ob* 
ligations of justice 

Old Testament: Genesis, 22:1-19 / Exodus, 
B314-5 / Levitkus, 19:17-18 / Deuteronomy, 
13:6-11; 21:18-21 / Judges, 11:28-40 / II 
Samuel, ii-i3--(Z7) II Kings, 11-13 / Proverbs, 
20:22; 24:29; 25:21 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:38-48 / Romans, 
12 ;i7-2i / I Peter, 3 :8-i8 

4 Homer; Iliad, bk vi [ 369-502] 43d'45a 

5 Aeschylus; Agamemnon [184-247] 54a-c 

5 SopfiocLES : Antigone 131a*'142d esp [i-*99l 
131a-132a, [162-210] 132c-d, [441-470] 134d* 
i35a / Philoctetes 182a495atC csp [895-1292] 
190a'193c 

5 Euripides: H^polytus 225a-236d / Orestes 
[356-806] 397b-402c / Iphigenia at Aulis 
425a-439d 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata 5a3a-599e^ tap 
[706-780] 59ab-593b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 139a^b; bk vi, 
197a-b; m vu, 223c-d 

7 Plato: Eutkyphro 191ad99a,c / Sevemh Let^ 
ter, 813d-814a 

8 Aristotle: Topks, bk hi, ch i {•u 6 ^i- 39] 
162d; CH 2 [ii8»i- 7] 164d 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk xv, ch 6 373d-374b pas- 
sim; BK vm, CH I [1155^22-28] 406d; ch 7 
[1158^29-1159*^3] 4l0d^la; ch 9 lr»59^B5- 

,, , ii6o*81 4nd-412b; ch u 413brd; bk vtii, ch 
12 [n62»29}-BK iK> CK 3 bt6^37l,4l4d-419a; 
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BK IX, CH 5 [ 1167 * 10 - 20 ] 420b-c; ch 6 [ii 67 '* 5 - 
15 ] 420d-421a 

22‘LucRETtus; Nature of Things^ bk iv [n 2 i- 
1140 ] 58d'59a 

12 Aurelius; Meditations^ bk xii, sect it 262a^b; 
BK viii, SECT 39 288c 

13 Vircil: Aeneid, bk iv [ 333 - 361 ] I76a477a 

14 Plutarch: Poplicola^ 77d'79c / Coriolanus^ 
189d<191d / Timoleon, 196b'198b / Marcus 
CatOj 278d>279c / Agesilaus^ 482b-c; 486c; 
491c-492b / Agis, 6S4c-6S5a / Antony, 756c- 
779c esp 772b-c / Marcus Brutus, 816C'd 

15 Tacitus : Histories, bk 111 , 248C‘d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 23 , 
A 5 , REP 3 135d'137d 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 66, 
A 4 , REP 1 78c-79b; Q 114 , a 4 373a'd; part 
li-ii, Q 23 , A 3 , REP I 485a-d; qq 25-27 
501a'527b; qq 31-33 536d'558d; q 44 S92d- 
598c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, x [ 70 - 
93 ] 68 a-b; xv [ 85 - 114 ] 76b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 83a'87c 

26 Shakespeare: Love's Labour's Lost, act iv, 
sc 111 268b'272c / Julius Caesar, act hi, sc ii 
[ 11 - 44 ] 583d>S84a 

27 Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra 311a- 
350d esp act 111 , sc x-xi 332c'334a, sc xiii 
334C'337a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 71b-c; 
108C'109b; 177a b; part ii, 332d-333b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 24b; 75d- 
76a 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes [ 843 - 870 ] 358a'b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 27b-30a esp 29d; 77c- 
78b; 79d«80b; 116d-U7a 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 373a-b 

41 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 233c 

42 Kant: Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 
259a / Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
368c-d; 371b-372a; 375d-376b / Intro, Meta- 
physic of Morals, 389c<390a,c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 466C'467a; 468b-469b; 
474b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 2d-3a; 392b^c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part lu, par 162 
58b-d; additions, 23 120d 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk hi, 123d'124a; 
BK VI, 271d; BK VII, 291a'292b; 301b>302b; 
BK viii, 338c>d; bk ix, 365d'366a; bk xi, 
474a;b; 520c>d; bk xii, 545b'S47a; 548d- 
549c esp 549b; epilogue x, 655b-c; 670d- 
671a 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 20c-d / General Introduction, 4S2C'd; 
573c / War and Death, 757c-'759d / Civiliza- 
tion and Us |[83c-784d; 785c- 

786d; 799a'800a esp 80Qa; 801a 


The heroism of ficieodsbilP aod the sacri- 
fices of love , . 

Old Testament: Genesis, 29:20 / Judges* ii:b 8 - 
40 / Ruth / / Samuel, 20 ; 23 :i 5 -i 8 ^(D) 
1 Kings, zo\ 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 6 : 14 - 16 — *(D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 6 : 14-16 

New Testament: John, 15:13 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xvi 112 a ' 121 d; bk xviii 
ti- 126 ] 130a'131c 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [ 1011 - 1084 ] 
38b-39a,c / Prometheus Bound 400-51 d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [ 324 - 460 ] 
117a418b / Antigone 131a'142d / Ajax [ 1266 - 
1315 ] lS4a'b / Trachiniae 170ad81a,c esp 
[ 1157 - 1258 ] 180a>181a,c 

5 £urq>i^es: Alcestis 237a'247a,c / H^acleidae 

[ 295 - 332 ] 251a-b; [ 500 - 601 ] 252»253b / 
Suppliants [ 990 - 1071 ] 267a'C / Her/mes Mad 
[ 55 - 59 ] 365c-d; [ 562 - 584 ] 369d'370a\ [ 1214 - 
1228 ] 375c / Phoenician Maidens [ 9 :^ 1018 ] 
386b-387b / Orestes [ 356 - 806 ] 3971^4020; 
[ 1069 - 1097 ] 404d'405a / Iphigenia akAulis 
425a-439d \ 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 73d 

7 Plato: Symposium, 152b-153b / Republic, 
BK V, 366d-367a 

9 Aristotle: ^hics, bk viii, ch 7 [ii 58 ** 29 - 
1159 * 12 ] 410d'411a; bk ix, ch 2-3 417C'419a; 
CH 8 [u 69 *i 8 > 2 ] 422d-423a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk ix [ 168 - 449 ] 283b>291a 

14 Plutarch: Theseus, 12 a-b / Alcibiades, 156c- 
158b / Pelopidas, 233b-d; 238d-239d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xvi, ISSa-c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q 26 , 
A 4 , REP 2 512C'513b; a 5 esp rep 3 513b'd; 
q 184 , A 2 , rep 3 629d'630d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxxii [ 124 ]- 
xxxiii [ 90 ] 49a-50c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 358b'362a 

26 Shakespeare: 1st Henry VI, act iv, sc v- 
vn 23d'26a / Merchant of Venice 406a'433d 
esp act 1 , sc I [ 153 - 160 ] 407d-408a, act hi, 
sc II [ 295 - 299 ] 423a 

27 Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra 311a- 
350d / Sonnets, lxxxvii-xc 599c-600a 

32 Milton : Paradis Lost, bk ix [ 896 - 989 ] 2670 - 
269a / Samson Agonistes [ 871 - 902 ] 358b-359a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 30a-31a; bk 
in, 127d-128d;J35c-137c; 140c-142d; 159d- 
160a; BK IV, 167c<d; 185b'186c; bk vxi, 277d- 
278a; 291a-292b; 301b'302b; bk viii, 327a- 
330a; bk xii, 545b-547a; bk xv, 615a-616a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk iv, 
96b-99a; bk v, 121d-122d; bk xh, 367c-368c 

4. The social or political force of love, s^fm- 
pathy, or friendship 

5 Aristophanes: Lysistrata 583a-599a,c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk x, 31d-33a; bK ni, 
106a-c; bk iv, 126a'b; bk Vi, 189c; bk vn, 
225d-226b; bk vm, 281d-282a 
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6ThuctdideS| Peloponnesian Wat, bk n, 
395d-399a; §K iii, 419a; bk vi, 523c>S24c: 
534b-c 

7 Plato: Symposium, lS2b-d; 154a-b / Repub-^ 
lie, BK V, 360d'365d / Lam, bk iv, 678c- 
679a; bk v, 692b-c 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk viii, ch i [ii 55»22-28] 
406d; CH 4 [1157^5-27] 409a; ch 9-12 411d- 
414d; BK IX, CH 6 420c-421a; ch 8 421d-423a 
esp [n69*6-32] 422c-423a / Politics, bk ii, 
CH 3-4 456c-458a; ch 5 [i263*23-'>27l 458b-d; 
BK III, CH 9 [i28o*>33-i28i*4] 478c; bk iv, ch 
II 495b-496d; bk vii, ch 7 [i327'>40-i328*i7l 
532a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 111 , sect 11 262a-b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 21a-24d / Lycurgus 32a- 
48d / Nwna Pompilius, 59d-60b / Pelopidas, 
233b'd; 238d-239d / Agesilaus, 482b-c; 483d- 
484a / Pompey, 521c-d / Demetrius, 737b-d / 
Aratus, 835b-c; 844b-d 

18 Augustine : City of God, bk xix, ch 24 528b-c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xi [ 13-90] 15b- 
16a; xiii [52-78] 18b-c; xxxii-xxxiii 47c- 
51b; PURGATORY, XVII [82-139] 79b-d 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk hi, 
STANZA 4-5 55a; stanza 250-253 87a'b 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, ch xvii, 24a-d; ch 

XXI, 32a'C 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 63a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 86d'87b; 396a-d; 467b- 
470a; 486b-489b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 46 410c; 
part IV, prop 18 , schol 429a-d; prop 29-40 
431d-437a passim; prop 73 446c-447a; ap- 
pendix, ix-xii 448a'b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part ii, 70b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 169d'170a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv, 15d- 
16a; bk v, 18d'19c; bk xii, 93d-94a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 330d'331b; 343d- 
345c; 362c-d / Political Economy, 372b-377b 
/ Social Contract, bk iv, 437c-438c 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
269d / Pref. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
375d-376b 

43 Federalist: number 2, 31c-d; number 17 
69a-70d; number 27, 95C'd; number 46, 
150c-151a 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 424c-425d; 
428b'C / Utilitarianism, 453a-454a; 459d-461c 
esp 460a; 469c-470c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 169d'170b 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of History, intro, 172b-d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 308a-310d esp 
309a, 310b; 592d 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk hi, 135c-137c; 
140c-142d; 146d-147c; 159b-I61b; bk v, 214c- 
216d; BK IX, 379a-388a,c; bk xi, 513d-521c; 
527b-532a,c; epilogue 1, 669b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 717b-718a 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 672a-695d esp 
674a", 678arc, 680b, 686b'C / Ego and Id, 


707c-d / War and Death, 758c-7$9d / Cmlm- 
tion and Its Discontents, 781d-791d esp 782e, 
783b-c, 785c-d, 791c; 799a-d; 802c 

• Love between equals and unequals, like and 
unlike: the fraternity of citizen^p 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [1063-1084} 
109a-b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 87c-B8a; bk vii, 
258d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 39Sd- 
399a esp 396c-d 

7 Plato: Lysis, 19d'21b / Protagoras, 52b / 
Republic, bk v, 360d-365d / Lam, BK vi, 
707c-708a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch i '[1155*22-28] 
406d; [1155*33-^12] 406d'407a; ch 3 [ii56'»7- 
23] 408a-b; CH 6 [ii58*27]-ch 7 [1159*12] 
410b-411a; bk viii, ch 8 [ii59'»i]-bk ix, ch 3 
[ii65'»37] 411c-419a / Politics, bk iv, ch 11 
495b-496d; bk vh, ch 7 [i327'»40-i328*i7] 
532a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 13 120b-c; 
bk ii, ch 22 167d-170a 

12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk xi, sect 9 303b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 20d-21a / Lycurgus, 
36a'b / Cato the Younger, 623a-b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xii, 121d-122a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 15-16 
521a-522a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 60, 
A 4, ANS 312c-313b; Q 96, a 3, rep 2 512a-c 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part 11-11, q 
26, A 8 516a-517a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, vi [58- 
151] 61b-62c 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 89a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 27 404b-d; 
part iv, prop 29-40 431d-437a; prop 73 
446c-447a; appendix, ix-xii 448a-b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch 11, sect 5 26a-b 

36 Swift; Gulliver, part iv, 165b-166a 

37 Fielding ; Tom Jones, 113d-116d; 308a-314d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 19a-d 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 372b-377b 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 326b-327a / Pnf, 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 375d-376b / 
Science of Right, 400b,d-401b 

43 Federalist; number 14, 62a-b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 459d-461c esp 46Qa-b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 224a; 
part IV, 341a-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 381a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 317c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 15a-b; bk v, 
214c-216d; bk vi, 242c-243c; 270b-c; bk vii, 
278C'279b; 280b-281a; bk vih, 311a-313a; 
314c-316a; 326b-c; 329d-330a; 330d-332a; 
bk XI, 513d-521c; 527b-532a,c; bk xii, 543b- 
544a; bk xiii, 576a-b; bk xiv, 6(M; bk acv, 
617b-d; 621b-626d; 631c-633a; 640a; epi- 
logue 1, 652b‘654a; 669d-672a 
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or/rkmish^^ 4 a l^e beHimen ^^tsis and 
nm^^uds, Uhe and $mltk 9 i the frai^rmty rf 

kikambk*) 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazonj bk vx, 
16Sb-170b 

54 Freud: Group Psychology^ 674b-675a; 476c-d; 
$87di 591d 692« 

4 h* The dependence of the state on friendship 
and patriotism: comparison of love and 
justice in relation to the common good 

4 Homer: Hiady bk xxx [230--250] 84c-d 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [162-2x0] 132c-d / 
Philoctbtes 182a'195a,c 

5 Euripides: Phoenician Maidens [929-1018] 
386b'387b 

d Herodotus: History^ bk ;Iv, 142c; bx vii, 
225 d 226 b; 239 a-c; 258 b-d; bk vni, 273 d 
d Thucydides : Peloponnesian War^ bk ii, 397 d' 
398 c; 402 b- 404 a; bk hi, 419 a 
' ' 7 Plato: Republic^ bk i, 308 b' 309 b / Laws^ 
BK V, 692 b>c; 694 d / Seventh Latter ^ 804 b-c 
9 Aristotle: ^hics^ bk vin, ch i [1155*22-28] 
406 d; GH 9-X2 411 d' 414 d; bk ix, ch 6 420 c> 
421 a; CB 8 421 d- 423 a esp [1169*6-32] 422 C' 
423 a / Politics^ bk ii, ch 3-4 456 C' 458 a tsp 
CH 4 [i262*40-**23] 4 S 7 c-d; bk hi, ch 9 
{i28o**33-i28i*4] 478 c; bk iv, ch ii 495 b- 
496 d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [1011- 
1027] 74b-c 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a-48d / Pelopidas, 
233b-d / Sertorius^ 467d-469a / Dion, 784d- 
785a; 798b-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 21-^4 
S 24a-528c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part i, q 60, 
A 5, ANS 313b-314c 

20 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 99, 
a I, REP 2 245c-246b; a 2, ans 246b-247a; 
PART ii-xi, Q 26, A 3, ANS 511d-512c; A 8, 
ANR and REP 3 516a''517a; qq 37-42 570c- 
584d; Q 45, A 6 602b-603c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 84b^85a; 382b'383d; 
471a-c 

2d Shakespeare: Richard II, act i, sc hi [275- 
309] 326c-d; act ii, sc i [40-68] 328a'b 
27£2rAKE8PEARB: Coriolamts, act v, sc iit (94- 
.X7i}388a-d 

81 Spinoza: Ethks, fart iv, prop 18 , schol 
429a-d; appendix, xx-xvu 448a-d 
32 Milton: Samson Agonistes ( 843 - 870 ] 358a-b 
4 NI MxlNmQuxBu: Spirit of Laws, xxiia'ti; te 
: tv, Idd^lfia; BK V, 18d-19c 
W i^KriSBAU: Inequality, 323b-d; 325a-b / 
fiiSppsd Bconorny, 372b-377b esp 373c-374a 
f Omttm, bk XV, 437b-4^ 

42 Maaphysk of Morals, 269d 

/ Matsqjd^fdcal Ehnents of Bddm^ 375d- 
33iib 


43 FedsRaust? numsbr 2, JIchI; numbbr 14, 
62i4 >; number 27, !W-d; Number 45, 
148b-d; NUMBER 62, 189b-e; 191b^ 

id.MiLl: Rcprewnmtive Government, 343a; 424c- 
42$d; 428b-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 253c 

4d Hboel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par B67- 
269 84b-d / Philosophy of History, part ii, 
283e-d; fart Ixi, 293c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bK v, 214c-216d; 
BK XI, 474a-b; 475b-476c; bk xxi, 537b-538a 

4 c. The brotherhood of man and the world 
community 

Old Testament: Genesis, 4:1-15 / Exodus, 
12:48-49; 22:21; 23:9 / Levkkus,^ *9*i7 - 
i8,33'^34; 24:22 / Deuteronomy, io|i8-i9 / 
/ Kings, 8:41-43— (D) III Kmgs, 8141-43 / 
Psalms, 2237-31; 6839-35; 103:19-2!; 133:1; 
145:11-13— (Z>) Psalms, 21:28-32; 6W30-36; 
102:19-22; 132:1; 144:11-13 / Isaiah, 2:1-4-- 
(jD) Isaias, 2:1-4 / Jrremiah, 16:19-24— (D) 
Jeremias, 16:19-21 / Ezekiel, 37:26-28W(£)) 
Ezechkl, / Micah, 4:1-4— (D) Mi- 

cheas, 4:1-4 / Malachi, 2:10— (D) Malachias, 
2:10 

Apocrypha: Eccksiastkus, 25:1— (D) OT, Ec- 
clesiasticus, 25:1-2 

New Testament: Matthew, 12:46-50; 19:19; 
22:39; 23:8-9; 25:34-40 / Mark, 12:31-33 / 
Lukf, 10:27 / John, 1:12; 13:34-35; 15^9-17; 
17:26; 18:36 / Acts, 17:22-34 esp 17:24-26 / 
Romans, 8:14-19; 12; 13:8-10; 14:10 / Gala- 
tians, 5:13-14 / Ephesians, 2:13-22; 4:1-16 esp 
4:13-16; 4:32; 5:1-2 / Philippians, 2:1-2 / 
Colossians, 3:9-17 esp 3:11 / / Thessahnians, 
4:9-10 / Hebrews, 13:1-3 / James, 2:8 / 
I Peter, 1:22; 3:8 / I John, 2:9-11; 3:2,10-18; 
47-5:2 / II John, 5 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk vi [207] 216b; bk vii 
[181] 220a; bk xiv [55-56] 260d 
d Herodotus: History, bk i, 20b''d; 31d'32a; 

BK IV, 137a'138c; bk vi, 189c 
9 Aristotle: Politks, bk 1, ch 2 [1252^6-8] 445d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, CH9 114c416b; 
ch 13 120b-c; bk xi, ch 10 148C'150a; ch 20, 
164d»165c; bk hi, ch 11 187a>*b; CH 22, 
199c<'d; CH 24 203C'210a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk in, sect 4 2d0b- 
2dla; SECT xx 2d2a-b; bk iv, sect 3^4 263b'- 
264a; bk vi, sect 44 278b^c; bx XX, sect 9 
303b; SECT 13 303d 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk x [254-296} llOa-llla; 
bk vi {845-853] 233b'234a 

18 Augustine: City of Gbd, bk xtt, cM 31-22 
357a«c; ch 27, 3 S&; bk xix, ck 7 3l5a-c; 
GK 17, 522d 

20 Aquinas: Summa The&hgka, fart n-n, Q 
26, aa 6-8 S14a'^17a; q 184, a a, rbp 3 d29d- 
630d 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tsde, par 31 SlTb^tSb 

35 Momtaions: 
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^ Shaxb8p&ajr3^: Timon o/AAens, act iv. ac i 
409 C-I 1 . 

dO Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 31d-32a 
SI Spinoza: Btfdcs, part iv, appendix, ix-xvn 
448 a'd 

38 Montbsqoibu: Spirh of Laws, bk xxiv, 206c 
38 Rousseaus Ine^alky^ 355b>c / FoUtkal 
Economy^ 369a'b; 373c / Social Contract, bk 
IV, 437c^d 

43 Kant: ^nenceof Bight, 449c-4S8a,c esp 45Sc- 
456a, 457a<^58a,c / Judgement, SdGR'SSTa 

43 Mill: Bepresentative Government, 424C'428a 
passim, esp 426a'b / UtiUtarianism, 451b<c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 392b-c 

46 Hsgel: Philosophy of History, part i, 224a 
48 Darwin: Descent of Man, 317c-d; 318d 

‘ S 0 <Marx-£ngels : Communist Manifesto, 428a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 69a>c$ bk v, 
196b-203a passim, esp 199b'200d, 202d^ 217a; 
BK VI, 244d'245d; bk ix, 375d; bk x, 466b>c; 
BK XII, 548d'549c esp S49b; 555 b>c; bk xiii, 
575d-577a; bk xv, 625c-626d; 632b-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk i, 
13c-d; bk V, 121d422d; bk vi, 164b-170b 
esp 166c-167b 

54 Frbud: Group Psychology, 674c-‘d; 691d-692a 
/ War and Death, 755a'-761c esp 755b-757c, 
761a'C / Civilization and Its Discontents, 
783a'b; 785d'788d esp 786a'C, 788b>c 

5. Divine love 

5a* God as the primary object of love 
Old Testament; Deuteronomy, 6:4-9 
New Testament: Matthew, 6:33 / Luhp% 12:31 
12 Epictetus : Discourses, bk 11, ch 16, 158 b'd; 

BK III, CH 24 203 c- 210 a; bk iv, ch 12, 243 c 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par t la^b; 
BK IV, par 7-20 20 d- 24 c; bk vii, par 22 50 a; 
BK vzii, par 10-30 55 c< 61 c passim; bk ix, par 
23-*25 68a*«; bk x, par 8-n 73 b- 74 b; par 38 
81a; bk xii, par 10 101 c; par 23 104 b«c / City 
of God, BK X, CH 18 310 b*d; bk xii, ch 8-9 
3 ^d> 348 b; bk xiv, ch 7, 380 c''d; bk xv, ch 
22, 416 c / Osristian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 3-4 
625 b-c; ch 9-10 627 a-'b; ch 22-23 629 b' 630 c; 
bk 111, ch 10, 662 a 

IOAquhnas: Summa Theologka, part i, q 12, 
A i| ANs 5Qc-51e; a 8, rep 4 57b^58b; q 60, 
a 5 313b^314c; part i-n, q i, a 8 6l5a'c; q 2 , 
A 1, REP 3 615d^l6c; a 8 621cr622b; o 4, 
A 8, ANS aixi REP 3 636a'C 

20 Aquinas: Sttmma fheolo^a, part 1-11* q 109, 
A . 3 340e*34lb; part imi, q 24« a 2» rep 2 
400b^d; q 25, a iz 509c-510b; q 26, aa 2-3 
511a-512c; Q 27, a 3 522c-523b; A 8 526e-527b 

21 Damtb: Divine Omedy, purgatory, xv {40- 
v8ij 75dr76a; xv» [82}-xvxn {75} 79b-80c; 
XRK-XKxs OOb-'lOab; paradisr, i 
i07lMi; IV [ii5]-v {wj md412b;xKvi [1-81] 

. t46d*l46e 

20 Bjkmiri Advaneement of Learning, aob-81a 


31 Descartes; MetUtaiions, .m, 88c-8l^ 

21 Spinoz^: EtMcs, pARt iv, AW^wottt, w 
447 b-c; PARt V, PROP 15-^6 456 c; PROP x8 
456 d; PROP 32-33 460 b^c * 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 325 a^ 327 d / 
mem, 504 bt 505 a; 611 a-c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk nt, 373 b^ 377 b 
passim; bk xi, 525 c> 526 b; bk xii, 560 a- 561 c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127 b- 137 c passim 

(1) Man’s love of God in this life: resfeixfer 
the moral law 

Old Testament: Exodus, 20:5-6 / Deuteronomy, 
5:9-10; 6; 7:9-11; 10:12; 11:1,13,22;. 13:3; 
19:9; 30:6,15-20 //ojAnj, 22;i-6; 23:11— (D) 
Josue, 22:1-6; 23:11 / Psalms passim, esp 18:1, 
31:23, 97:10, 116:1, 119:132, 122.-6, t45ao— 
(D) Psalms passim, esp 17:2, 30:24, 96:10, 
114:1, 118:132, 121:6, 144:20 / Ecclesiastes, 
12:13 / Isaiah, 29:8-9— (D) Isaias, 29:8-9 / 
Jeremiah, 2:2— (D) Jeremias, 2:2 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 13:12-14— (D) OT, Tobias, 
13:16-18 / Ecclessasticus, 2; 7:30; io:i9M3:i4; 
25:11-12; 34:16; 47:8— (D) OT, Ecchsiasticus, 
2; 7:32; 10:23; 13-18; 25:14-16; 34:19; 47:9-10 

New Testament: Matthew, 22:36-38 / 

12:30-32 / Luhp, 10:25-28 / John, 14:15,21,23- 
24 / Acts, 20:22-24; 21:7-15 / Romans, 5:5; 
8:28 / / Corinthians, 8:1-3 / Ephesians, 

/ 77 Thessalonians, 3:5 / James, 1:12; 2:5 / 
7 Peter, 1:7-8 / I John, 2:5,12-17; 4:19-5:3 / 
77 John, 6 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk x, ch x 6 121d* 
122 d; BK a, ch 16, 158 b-d; bk m, ch 24 
2 D 3 c> 210 a; bk iv, ch 12, 243 c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15-16 

17 a'd; bk iv, par 14-19 22 d' 24 b; bk yix, par 
23-24 SOb'Sla; bk viii, par 10-30 55 c- 61 c 
passim; bk ix, par 1 61 c-d; bk x, par 8 73b>c; 
par 38-70 81 a- 89 b / City of God, bk x, ch i 
298 b,d' 299 d; ch 3 300 b' 301 a; bk xii, ext 20 
355 b^ 357 a; bk xiv, ch 28 397 ar<d; bk xv, ca 
22 416 a-c; bk xix, ch 20 523 d'' 524 a; bk xxi, 
CH 15-16 572 c> 574 a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, 
ch 15-16 628 b'd; ch 22-23 629 b- 639 c; ca 
26-27 CH 29-30 632 a- 633 b; ch 33 

633 d<' 634 b; ch 35-37 634 c- 635 c; bk w, ch 
38, 654 c 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part t, q 62, 
A 9, rep X 324 a- 325 b; q 82, a 3, ans and rep 
3 433 c* 434 c; part i-n, q 27, a 2;, rep 2 737 d- 
738 c; Q 28, a 5 743 c* 744 b; q 35, a 5, rbp 1 
775 d- 777 a 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theohgica, part iru, q 65, 
A 5, ANS and REP 1,3 74 c- 7 Sa; Q 67, a 5 85 d- 
86d; Q 73, A I, REP 3 119 c- 120 c; Q no, a 1 
347 d' 34 da; Q 114, a 8 376 a-d; part a-n, q 
23,. A I, REP I 482 d- 4 B 3 d; Q 24^ a a, rbp Z 
490 b-d; aa 4-12 49 id' 500 d; Q 27 $ 20 d* 587 b 
6;p A 4 523 e- 524 a; Q 34 558 d' 56 M; Q ^4, aa 
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($4. Gad Si tha primary abjat^ kve. 5 a(i) 
Mads lope ^ God in this f^e: reject Jor 
ite moral law,) 

21 Dante: Dwirte Comedy^ purgatory, xv [40- 
81} 75d-76a; xxx~xxxi 99b'102b; paradise, 
ni [91-108] llOb'C; XX 122a-123c; xxvi [1-81] 
14Sd-146c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk v, stanza 
263-367 154b-155a / Parson's Tale, par 31 
517b-518b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iix, 240d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, SOb-Sla 

31 Descartes: Meditations, iii, 88d-89a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, iv 
447b-c; part v, prop 15-16 456c 

32 Milton: Sonnets, xiv 66a / Paradise Lost, bk 
V [ 153 - 208 ] 178b-179b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 78b-80b / PensSes, 
430 245a-247b; 463-492 255a'259b; 544 266a; 
556 270b-272a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 321b>329a esp 326b' 
327a / Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
370a-b; 375a-b / Judgement, 504b>505a; 
S09a-c; 593a'd; 611a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part hi, 307b- 
308a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 525c-526b; 
BK XII, 560a-561c; bk xiv, 608a-b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim 

54 ^( 2 ) Beatitude as the fruition of love 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ix, par 23-25 
68 a-c / City of God, bk xxii, ch 29-30 614 b' 
618 d / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 15 628 b-c; 
CH 32-33 633 C' 634 b; ch 38 635 C'd 

19 Aquinas : Summa Thcologica, part i, q 62, 
aa 7-8 322d'324a; a 9, rep i 324a'325b; part 
i-n, Q 2, A 8 621C'622b; q 4, aa 1-3 629d' 
631d; A 8 esp rep 3 636a-c; q 5, a 4 639a-640b 

20 AqOinas: Summa Theologka, part i-xi, q 65 , 
A 5 , ANS and REP 1,3 74c-75a; q 67 , a 6 87a'C; 
d 1 x 4 , A 4 373a-d; a 8 376a'd; part ii-ii, q 
23 , A 1 , REP i 482d-483d; Q 24 , a 6 , rep i 
4iWd-494b; a 7 , rep x 494b-495b; a 8, ans 
and REP I 49Sb'496a; a 9 , ans and rep 3 
496a-d; a 11, ans 498b'499c; q 25 , a 10 
508b-d; q 26 , a 13 519d'520d; q 28 , a 3 
528d-529c; Q 184 , a 2 , ans and rep 1-2 629d- 
630d; part hi suppl, q 90 , a 3 1014d-1016a; 
Q 93 1037c-1040c esp A 3 1039d-1040c; qq 
95-0 1042c-1066a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xv [ 40 - 
8 x} 75d-76a; paradise 10i6lt'157d esp iii 
{ 34 - 90 ] 109d-110b, IV (iisl-v (la] llld-112b, 
XXI [ 19 - 102 ] 138c-139b, XXII [ 61 - 69 ] 140b, 
XXVI (i-Si] 145d'146c, xxviii 148d-150b, 
XXX [ 34 - 451 152a-b, xxxxn 156b-157d 

31 Spinoza: Ethks , part., iv, appendix, iv 
447b*c; part v, prop il ^42 458a-463d esp 
.PROP 32-37 460b;461c, PROP 42 


32 Milton: Sonnets, xxv 66 a 

42 Kant: Practkal Reason, 346b-347c 

53. Charity, or supernatural love, compared 
with natural love 

New Testament: / Corintkians, 13 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vxi, par 23-24 
SOb-Sla; bk vhi, par 10-30 55c-61c passim; 
BK X, par 38-70 81a-89b; bk xnr, par 8 
112 b-c / City of God, bk xv, ch 22 416a-c / 
Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch xo, 662a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 8 , 

A 3 , ans and rep 4 36b-37c; q 60 310a-314c 
esp A I, REP 3 310b'311a, a 5 , ans and rep 
4 -^ 313b-314c; q 62 , a 2 , rep i 318d-319c; 
A 7 322d'323b; q 63 , a i, rep 3 325c-326c; 
PARE irTi, Q 26 , A I, ANS and REP J 734a-d; 
A 2 , ANS 734d'735c; a 3 , ans and r^ 4 735c- 
736b; Q 29 , A I, ANS and rep 3 745a-i; aa 4-5 
747a'748b \ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, partx-h, q 62 , 
A 3 , ANS and REP 3 61C'62b; Q 65 , a 4 REP i 
74C'75a; Q 109 , a 3 340c-341b; q xi^, a i 
347d'349a; part h-h, q 24 , aa 2-3 490b- 
491d; A 10 496d'498a; Q 25 , aa 7-8 506a- 
507c; Q 26 , A 3 , ans 511d'S12c; a 5 SlSb-d; 
A 6 , ANS 514a'd; aa 8-11 516a'519a; Q 31 , a 3 
538b-539c; q 32 , a 9 548C'549b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xv [40- 
81 ] 75d-76a; xxx-xxxi 99b-102b; paradise, 
IV [ii 5 ]-v [ 12 ] llld- 112 b; viii-ix 116d-120a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 240d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 2c-4c; 
80b-81a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [576-605J 
331b'332a 

33 Pascal; Pensies, 793 326b-327a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 26a-27a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 392b'C 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 50a; bk hi, 
128C'd; bk v, 214c-218b; bk x, 465a'C; bk 
XI, 525c-526b; bk xii, 560a'561c; bk xv, 617d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
121 d- 122 d passim 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 691d'692a / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 786a-d 

5^(1) The precepts of charity: the law of love 

Old Testament: Levitkus, 19 : 17 - 18 , 33-34 / 
Deuteronomy, 6 : 5 ; 10 : 12 , 18 - 19 ; 11 : 1 , 13 , 22 ; 
13 : 3 - 4 ; 19 : 9 ; 24 : 19 - 22 ; 30 : 6,16 / Proverbs, 
10 : 12 ; 25 : 21-22 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 3 : 9 ; 6 : 17 - 18 — 
(P) OT, Bool^ of Wisdom, 3 : 9 ; 6 : 18-19 / 
Ecclesiasticus, 4 : 1 - 10 ; 13 : 14 ; 28 : 1 - 8 ; 29 — (f?) 
OT, Ecclesiastkus, 4 : 1 - 11 ; 13 : 18 ; 28 : 1 - 11 ; 29 

New Testament: Matthew, 5:20-26,38-48; 
19:19; 22:34-.4o / 12:28-34 f Lu^, 

6:27-38; io;b 5-37 / /oA», 13:34-17**^^ P^ssi® 
/ Rowiwr, 8:35-39; 12:9-21; 138-10 / Corm' 
thians, 8:1-3; 13; 16:14 / U Cormthkm, 2:4- 
ix;6; 8:7-8 / Galatians, 5 / ^hedam^ vS 
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3:17-19; 4:1-2,13-16,31; 5:1-2 / PhiUppians, 
2:1-2 / Colossians, 3:12-15 / / 
lomans, 3:12; 4:9-10; 5:8 / / Timothy, 1:5; 
6;ii / // Timothy, 1:7 / Hebrews, 10:24-25; 
13:1-3 / 1:22; 2:17; 3:8; 

4:8-10 / .// P4?/^r, 1:7 / //oA» csp 2:5, 2:15, 
3:10-23, 4:7-5:3 / II John 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 3-4 72a-b 
/ Ciifj; o/Goflf, BK X, CH 3 300b-301a; bk xxi, 
CH 22 576a-c; ch 27 583a>586a,c / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 22-30 629b-633b; ch 33 
633d'634b; ch 35 634C'd; bk 11, ch 7 638d> 
639c; bk hi, ch 10 661c'662a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 60, 
A 5, contrary 313b-314c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
65, A 3, contrary 72d-73d; q 91, a 5 211c- 
212c; Q 99, A I, REP 2-3 245c-246b; a 2, ans 
246b-247a; qq 106-108 321a-337d; part 
ii-ii, Q 23, A 4, REP 3 485d-486b; qq 25- 
27 501a-527b; q 44 592d-598c; q 184, a 3 
630d-632c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xi [1-30] 
68d'69a; xiii [22-39] 72a-b; paradise, xi 
122a-123c 

22 Chaucer; Prologue [529-541] 168b / Tale of 
Melibeus 401a-432a esp par 55-78 426a'432a 
/ Parson's Tale, par 31 517b-518b; par 68-69 
533b'534b; par 91-92 547a-b 

26 Shakespeare : Merchant of Venice, act iv, 
sc I [182-205] 427c-d 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act 11, 
sc 11 [71-79] 182d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 338b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 80b-81a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [576-605] 331b- 
332a / Areopagitica, 409b'410a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 91a-94a / PensSes, 
663-670 293b-295b passim 

35 Locke: Toleration, la-2c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 26a-27a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 327c-d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 312b,d [fn 27] 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 214c-215b; 
bk VI, 271d; bk ix, 375d-376a; 377a-b; bk 
X, 465c; BK XI, 52Sc-526b; bk xii, 557b-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 
26a-27d; 37c-38a; bk iv, 83c-84a; bk v, 125d- 
127b; 127b-137c passim; bk vi 146b,d'l70d 
passim; bk xii, 398a-b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 786a'd 

55(2) The theological virtue of charity: its rela- 
tion to the other virtues 

New Testament: Romans, 5:5 / 1 Corinthians, 13 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 7-20 20d- 
24c; bk vii, par 23-24 50b'51a; bk x, par 40 
81c / Chy of God, bk x, ch 3 300b-301a; bk 
Kiv, CH 7, 380c-d; bk xxi, ch 16 573b-574a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 37-40 635b- 
636a,c; bk 11, ch 41 656a-c; bk hi, ch 10 
. 661e*662a 


19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part q 59, 
A 4, REP 3 309a-310a; q 8a, a 3, ret 3 4339- 
434c; q 95, A 4, ans 509b-510a; part i-ii, q 
4, A 2, REP 3 630b-631a; a 8, ans and rep 3 
636a-c; q 26, a 3, ans and rep 4 735c-736b; 
Q 28, A 2, CONTRARY and ANS 741a-742a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 58, 
A 3, REP 3 43b-44a; q 62, a 2, rep 3 60d-61b; 
AA 3-4 61c-63a; q 65, a a 2-5 72a- 75a; q 66, 
A 6 80c-81b; Q 67, A 6 87a'C; q 73, a i, rep 3 
119c-120c; Q 110, A 3, REP I 350a-d; a 4, ans 
350d-351d; Q 114, a 4 373a-d; a 6 374c-375b; 
A 8 376a-d; part ii-ii, q 4, aa 3-5 404c- 
407a; q 19, a 6 469a-d; a 10 472b-d; qq 23- 
46 482C'605a,c; Q 184, aa 1-2 629a-630d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xv [40- 
81] 75d-76a; paradise, hi [34-90] 109d*110b; 
XXI [34-102] 138c-139b; xxvi [1-81) 145d-146c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 240d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 2c-4c; 80b- 
81a 

32 Milton: Sonnets, xiv 66a / Paradise Lost, bk 
XII [576-605] 331b>332a / Areopagitica, 409b- 
410a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 793 326b'327a 

35 Locke: Toleration, ia-2c 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 26a'27a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 214c-218b 

5c« God's love of Himself and of creatures 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 7:6-15; 10:15,18 
/ Psalms passim / Proverbs, 3:12 / Song of 
Solomon--{D) Canticle of Canticles / Isaiah, 
43; 63:7-9— (D) Isaias, 43; ! Jeremiah, 

13:11; 31— (D) Jeremias, 13:11; 31 / Ezekiel, 
16— (D) Ezechiel, 16 f Hosea—{D) Osee / 
Jonah, 4— (D) Jonas, 4 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 7:28; 11:22- 
26; 12:13-16; 16:20-29— (D) OT, jBooj^ of 
Wisdom, 7:28; 11:23-27; 12:13-16; 16:20-29 
f Ecclesiasticus, 11 16:11-17:32; 33:10-- 

15— (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 11:14-17; 16:12- 
17:31; 33:10-15 

New Testament: Matthew, 6:25-34; 7:7-11; 
10:29-31 / Lul(e, 11:1-13; 12:6-7,22-28 / 
John, 3:16-21; 13:31-17:26 / Romans, 2:4; 
5:5; 8:29-39 / II Corinthians, 13:11 / Ga- 
latians, 2:20 t Ephesians, 3:14-20; 5:1-2 / 

/ Timothy, 1:14 / Titus, 3:3-7 / Hebrews, 12:6 
/ I John, 3:1-2,16; 4:7~5:5 / Revelation, 3:19- 
21— (D) Apocalypse, 3:19-21 
7 Plato: Timaeus, 447c-448a 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1050a-b; 
1071b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 16, 48d; 
bk xiii, par i-a llOd-lllb / City of God, bk 
VII, CH 31 261d<262a; bk xii, ch 9 347b'348b; 
bk XIX, ch 13 519a'520a; bk xxi, ch 15-16 
572c'574a; ch 18 574c-575b; ch 24 S77b' 
579d; BK xxn, ch i 586b,d'587b: ch 24 
609a<612a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, ch 31- 
32633b'd 
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(fi, Divhu hve. 5e. God’s hvtiif JUimeffmtidrf 

crwatureio) 

19 AQtriNAs; Summa Theological part i, q 3 , a 
i, RBP I 14b-lSb; Q 6, A 4 30b-d; q 19 , a 2 , 
AKB and REP 2~4 109c>110b; a 4 , ans and 
REP I lllc-112c; Q 20 119d424a; Q 27 , aa 3-4 
155C'156d; q 37 197c-200c; o 74» a 3 , rep 3-4 
375a-377a,c; q 82 , a 5 , rep i 435c-436c; q 
93 , a 4 , ANS 494c-495b; part i-ii, q 28 , a 3, 
contrarv 742a'd; a 4 , contrary 742d-743c 

20 Aquinas: Sumnta Thcologica, part i-ii, q 65, 
A 5 , ANS and rep 3 74c-7Sa; oq 109-114 338a- 
378a, c esp q 110 , a i 347d'349a, a 4 , ans 
350d-351d; part ii-ii, q 23 , aa 1-2 482d- 
484d; Q 24 , AA 2-3 490b>491d; a 8, ans 495b- 
496a; a 12 499c-500d; q 184 , a 2 , ans 629d- 
630d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ hell, i [37-40] Ib-c; 
purgatory, III [103-145] 57a-c; x [22-45] 
67c-d; XI [1-30] 68d-69a; xv [40-81] 75d-76a; 
xxvni [91-96] 97a; paradise, hi [34-90] 
109ddl0b; vii [1-120] 115a-116b; x [1-27] 


120 b-c; xiii [ 52 - 87 ] 226a*b; xix [ 86 ^] 135d«* 
136a; xxvi [ 1 - 66 J 145d-146c; xxvii [ 97 - 120 ] 
148b-c; XXIX [ 13 - 48 ] ISOb-d; [ 127 - 145 ] ISlc- 
d; xxxii [I 39 J-XXXIII [ 145 ) 156a-157d 
22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk 111 , 
STANZA 1-7 S4b'55b; stanza 250-253 87a-b; 
BK V, stanza 263-267 lS4b-155a / Tale of 
Melibeus, par 78 431b-432a 
31 Descartes: Objections and Replies^ 229c 

31 Spinoza: EtJucSt part v, prop 17, corol 
456d; prop 19 457a; prop 35-36 460d-461c 

32 Milton: Paradise Losty bk hi [56-343] i36b- 
143a; bk iv [41 1-439] 161b-162a 

35 Berkeley: Human KnowledgCy intro, sect 
3 405b-c; sect 154 444a'b 
37 Fielding: Tom JoneSy 186c-'d 
42 Kant: ludgementy 592a-c I 

48 MelViIle: Moby Dicl^y 381a I 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace^ bk vi, 271d'272b; 

BK IX, 373b-377b passim A 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov y\jiK n, 

24a>c; bk v, 127b-137c passim; bk vi, I53a>d; 
BK VII, 189ad91a,c passim \ 


CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: The basic psychological terms in the analysis of love, see Desire 3c; Emotion i, 2-20; 
Pleasure and Pain 7a; and for the comparison of love and knowledge, see Knowledge 

4d. 

Other discussions of the objects of love, see Beauty 3; Desire i, 2b; Good and Evil la, 
3c; Truth 8e; Will yd. 

Other considerations of the sexual instincts, sexual love, and their normal or abnormal de* 
vclopmcnt, see Desire 4b-4d; Emotion ic, 30-30(3); Habit 3-33; Pleasure and Pain 
4b, 7b, 8b-8c; Temperance 2, 6a-6b. 

Other considerations of conjugal love and its components, see Family 7a. 

For the moral problems raised by k)ve,5ee Duty 8; Justice 3; Opposition 4d; Pleasure 
and Pain 8b; Sin 2b; Temperance 6a-6b; Virtue and Vice 6c. 

The role of friendship in the life of the individual, the family, and the state, see Family 7c; 
Happiness 2b(5) ; State 3e; Virtue and Vice 6e; and for other discussions of the brother^ 
hood of man and the world community, see Citizen 8; Man iib; State lof; War and 
Peace iid. 

Man’s love of God, or charity, as a theological virtue, Desire 7b; Virtue and Vice 8d(3), 

8f; Will yd; and for the fruition of this love in eternal beatitude, see Happiness 7c- 
70(2); Immortality 5f. 

God’^ love of Himself and of His. creatures, see God 5h; Good and Evil 2a. 





ADDITIONAL READINGS 

^sted Woware works not included in Gnat Books of the Western World, but relevant to the 
idea and topics with which this chapter deab. These works are divided into two groups: 

I. Works by authors represented in thb collection. 

II. Worb by authors not represented in this collection. 

and other facts concerning the publication of the worb cited, consult 
the Bibhpgraphy of Additional Readings, which follows the last chapter of The Great Ideas. 


Plutarch. “Of Envy and Hatred,” “How to 
Know a Flatterer from a Friend,” “Of Brotherly 
Love,” “Of Love,” “Five Tragical Histories of 
Love,” in Moralia 
Augustine. Of Continence 

. Of Marriage and Concupiscence 

Aquinas. Quaestiones Disputatae^ De Caritate 

, Sutmna Theologica^ part ii-ii, qq 106-107, 

114-119, 151-154 

. The Two Precepts of Charity and the Ten 

Commandments 

Dante. La Vita Nuova {The New Life) 

. Convivio {The Banquet) 

F. Bacon. “Of Love.” “Of Friendship.” “Of 
Followers and Friends,” in Essays 
Pascal. Discours sur les passions de V amour 
Hume. A Treatise of Human Nature^ bk ii, part ii 
A. Smith. The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
Rousseau. Eloisa {Im nouvelle HSlotse) 

Goethe. Sorrows of Young Werther 
, Elective Affinities 

Tolstoy. The Law of Love and the Law of Violence 

. Anna Karenina .v ' 

. On Life , 

Freud. Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex 

. "'Civilized"' Sexual Morality and Modem 

Nervousness 

. Contributions to the Psychology of Love 


Catullus. The Poems 

Cicero. Laelius de Amicitia {Of Friendship) 

Ovid. Amores 

. The Art of Love 

Amis and Amilon 
Song of Roland 

Petrus Alphonsi. DiscipUna Clericalis, fables 
i-ii {Concerning the Complete Friend) 

Bernard of Clairvaux. On the Ijove of Gody 
CH 7 

Arailard. Letters 

William of Saint-Thierry. De Natura et Dignita* 
teAmoris 

Attcassin and Nicolette 
CuRtoEN DE Troyes. Arthurian Romances 
AsDRi LE Chapelain. The Art of Courtly Love 
Tristan and Iseult 


The Romance of the Rose 

Francis of Assisi. The Little Flowers of St» Frands 
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